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PREFACE 


J N the acquisition of knowledge, not less than in procnring'the necessaries and con- 
Teniencies of life, we are united to our fellow men, by vaiious degrees of dcpeiidance. 
An infant^ deprived of the benefits of society, will either soon perish, or, if, as in a 
few instances it has occurred, he should, by some strange interposition of Providence, 
arrive at more mature years, will be found to be only a mere ravage, naked and 
speechless, resembling other wild animals in the perfection of tbeit^ isenses, and in their 
aversion to mankind. Yet though it is evident, that without edu<fatidn, no one would 
have made the least progress in any department of fitcrature, the < bligation to the 
^ assistance of others is peculiarly apparent with regard to generat history ; for while 
the malfaematician obtains hts science from comparing his ideas, and the experimental 
philosopher his information from the evidence of his sen^, the general historian 
derives the value of his labours from the credibility of the ai|thorities by which he 
is supported. We shall therefore enumerate, in alphabeticfnJ drder, the principal 
works by which we have been furnished with materials, or assisted in ascertaining 
or illustrating facts. 

Mr. Adam's Lectures on Natural Philosophy deserve the warmest commendalion^ 
as being equally adapted to the improvement of the head and of the heart. Such is 
the classic ptirity of Mr, Addison's style, and such the permgnency of the objects to 
vrhich his attention was directed, that his Travels in Italy are still read with enter* 
laiumeiit and profit. The great abilities and extensive learning of the gentlemen whis 
4ompose the Asiatic Society Have procured for theiy reseatehea k \mt celebrity. 
Bingicy's Animal Biography has furnished several intorestii^ ^ecootes. Blair’s 
lectures on the Belles Lettres have contributed their aid in wa^ng the history of 
Iiteralurc. Of Bonnycastie^s Introduction to Astronomy, Lcelujres 

on the same subject, it is sufficient to observe, that the forlner oX<;ols in the or^ihality 
of ideas, and the latter in the elegance of expression. We 
Wrihology, without adopting every part of his system. 
obiigation to Bmee> Travels in Abyssinia. The excellencies' 
am very generally teo#n. The lively descriptions of paliire vl^bpltbruceed^ 
pencil, poOrty compensate for his indirect atfdcks Ou df ar»d 

revealed religion. Busching's Geography, though la lulnul^eitcss of 

detail, is a valuable store-house of topographical in formation. W Ciesti^ aildTacilus 
it would be presumptuous to give any character. Coote's Hisfojry of Et^Uhd, though 
inferior to Hume's in elegance, is fir superior in impartiality. Coxe's Travels through 
Poland, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, afford very satisfactory information concerning 
each of these countries. Du Ilalde’s description of China is a witt'k of acfcfidwlcdged 
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In tlio Eiicyolop<^di;i Britr*iuiirn cAri y biaiuli of unlversil IvTiOwledg'e is 
aubscTvicnt to the interests of rcli^’ioii and viriin*. Eiitropiiis rnid Florus have hren 
found useful in lainiiij;’ of facis. We L.ne followed Korsfer’s Vova^j^t.s and 

l>isrovcries in tlu* Norlli, in Irealiurv of the )>ji v (>f tlie middle 'fhe 

\arious character of Gibbon, his extensive' intelli^en; e, lii-. mat;*i5ifie(‘ut [)ened'i, and 
his disguised hatred to the Chrisfiaji rrIiTii>n, are ^ell kno\>i» to tin' [Mj!>!i«\ Tlic 
ilistorical C<>]nj)eiui:u'.n oi" Giddsniilh ha^ ht'cii sfTv'iceabh' in tiie 

ofjhe lioinaii emj^ire. lU. GregorG'^ Economy of Natnia.* has aHordi'd eon^iderabJe 
as^i'^tance to tlie Inlroductorv part of this \\(jrk. Nor must onr aeknow led^inents 
of the late editions of Gnihrit‘’s (jIeoorap])\ he oniitled : editions, \vhi(‘J) are reiiih'red* 
more valuable by the spirit of nioderalion Avith which lh<' account of lament trans- 
actions arc‘ recorded. Henrv’'< Jlistorv of Grc'at Erilain, iluMi<j;h not vs ritten on such 
a plan as to render it lii^hlv cntertaininiv. aliord> mudi information n-ijectin^ tlic 
progress of society in our native coimtrv. (M‘ tlu' lil(* of Nadir Sliah^ by sir 
W^iiliam Jones, it is unnecosary to say more than to mention the name of that 
dislinguislitd scholar. Kirvvan’s Tr<^lti^cs on Alineralogv' and (j(‘ology are superior 
to our praise. That portion of the writings of Livy which remains, make.s us regret 
that we are prevented from reading the whole History of the lioman llcjuiblic, as 
recordc'd by liis inimitable jien. IVIaurice's AiUient and 'Modern Histories of Ilin- 
dostan have alk>id(‘d ii^ cnnsulerabic' entcriaiiinuaU and assistance. Milner’; Ilisioiy 
of the Church of Chri'^t is partii ularly valualile for liis account of the Waldciises 
and other early refonin'r> ; and that of iVlo^heim for his impartial and critical 
discrimination oftlu! npnncns <»f dilfereiit sc<\k. 'Du'carl of OxtVud'.s t’olh cdion of 
V o>age.s aiuEfraveis contains a number of prcKluciions, of dilferent d(‘gr(*es uf meru. but 
f oue of tln'm curuuis. 'fbe rcjuiiatitin of Pinkcrtoifs lieograpbv is (!« -(’rvedi v high. 
Ponbapidun’s Natura! thstoiy of Ncu'wav is (he work of a diligent <d»scrw*r ofnatme^ 
vvliom siiiiic will e.'^ti'cm too credulous as to marvellous stories. ILulclitf’s 'ihavcls iu 
iS.ved.’ii lo some ni. rit. Kus'-cl's lli'^lorv of Modern l^nrope is highlv I'nter- 
ta:f;utg and instruct ive : it wouUl be agreeable if the ingenious antlior eoniimud it 
de\vn to ihe ];iesent e ventful liiin -., a 'd, bv a slight alUnation of soi?ie ('xeeptuniable. 
passage* , vc.iider it a ’-.rer eompm.ion Inr Ntuitli. W e have in onr d(‘-4 1 ipt ion of the 
(.'liine e nnpive availed ourselves of wliat »l^sislance might he derived from Sir (u'org^ 
StannionS (‘nfnassy to riiat (aun.’trv . (\doiiel Sviiies has the uncommon liappiiies.s O' 
introtliicing to the know lejgt* of the public a populous and iiigbly ( ivili/ed einpiro, 
witli which before tliev vvere but sligittly aec|uaint< d. '^rownson’s 'Travels in Hiin- 
gary, though csprcialls devote rl to iniiieralogi< .il ])urpo'-es conta in very correct ai d 
cupicMis information rt'iative to the j>resent state of thai [uut 4 )f Europe. 'IJie Trans- 
actions of the different iMis-iouarv Societies inforin ns of the various success of i 
number of benevoie d men, who have sacrifict'd every comfort, (hat tbev might carry 
the benefits of civili/aboa end religion to the most harbaroiks regions. The Trav*vs 
of the celebrated atheist Volney iido Egypt and Syria have considerable merit ; his 
known character will necessarily put the reader on liis guard as to some of liis re- 
marks' Whiston’s L('ctures on A^troiumiv have a.ssisted us iu describing the pheno- 
mena of the planets. W inlerbotbaTii .s America conlain.s information conconiing* tliat 
quarter of the world, 'veil digested and cxceilenlly arranged. W raxall’s Travels iu> 
the Nortli of Europe derive roiisidorahle interest from their being undertaken at a 
time whejithe late unfi)rtuiiatc queen of Denmark and the celebrated naturalist Liu- 
nens were living. 

la selecting from this ma.s9 of materials, wo have constantly kept two ol'jccts ui. 
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’•i.'vv : llic fir-it lia? Ix'i-ii <o romproHs as much infornialion as possible M'Hliiii our' 
ii.M?.; Ilic second lo .'.iiiur to appear, M'liicli injure the moral or 

r!‘;!;;ioiis principles ol' ili<^ iiK'xpericiicod reader. How far we have succeeded., it 
iii/t our prosiiice to (lcuT;!ii.!;- : in one respect the woik has been necessarily imper- 
feef. Events have .succeeded so rajiidly toeacli other in the political world, so many 
(Ks 'overics have been niaoe in sc ienee, so ns.uiv vovai^cs and travels have been per- 
fuiiied, and so many juaise-vonhv desit'c.'. Iiave lieen carried on by the friends of 
the human species, that vve sltoukl liave hed no other altern.itive, than cither ter sub- 
mi! a jcjmie and iJns;..ti't’iic1oiy aeeour.t of thci most inierestiii«- facts, an account 
which must have ehieflv rostc'd on the anlhorif v of iic'vv.spaper,;. or to wait till more 
rospc'ctable inforni.ition could be leceived, lliouy,'h vve in'^ht he oblic’cd, by this 
d*'(;tv, to prese nt it in iiuol her form (o flse puldie. Mehavi', therefore, in contem- 
plation, to publish, early in the year ISO.S, a tteneral Hisiory of the ^Vor^d. from 
tlio termination of the late war, as iiearly as po^‘,ih!c to the present times. In this 
s\. Ilk. which will he eomprised witliiii .ati'nit ten sivpciinv nninbcrs, we shall notice 
p.iriieiilai Iv whatever may be mosl intc-rcstiim; in modern discoveries, while w'e .shall 
rcii'ister every ve ry important e\ (Mil which mav have oecurn il in the jmlitieal trans- 
actions of nations. Should this prove aeceptable to th:; public, we shall probably 
I':ibii':!i, early in (•.icli year, a ccnieisc annual rcTistei, which will alfoid the most 
f- cent infoiui,;!.‘!ii on all the Ijefoiv-i.ioiitioin d ' .•.ubj 'ets. and pnwent the present 
edition cf the 'V '>rl». fiom bein'' siij)-‘ieeded iiy any future improvcnneiits. 




VIEW OF THE WORLD, 


INTRODUCTION. 


Preparatory View of the World. 


CHAPTER I. 


AsTKOit OMY.——Ttitroductori/ remarh — Apparent diurnal reeolutmts the hea- 
vens — Referred to the rotation of the earth oh its , otrn ajcis—~The sun — ffis ap- 
parent annual motion— Signs of the zodiac— The planets, inferior and superior— 
Newtonian system-relative distances of the planets— Parallax <f the sun — 
Georgium Sidtts— Ceres— Pallas — Secondary plants— Lunar Phases— Laws of 
the motion of the satellites— Eclipses— Ltinat'— mountains-^ -Habitdblenesf of the 
planets— Comets, their motion, nature, Sgc. — Ptxcd stars, their nUmSer and mag- 
nitude— Navtons and IJerschclfs system of the universe— Rflections. 


world i8 both an extensive and a fertile field. The knowledge of the reiatloni 
it ^u.stains, of the elements of which it is composed, of the’ vegetables with whjch it 
)B furnished, of the numerous tribes of animals fiy whom it is inhabited, and especially of 
its most distinguished possessors, the busy race of men, with their successive revolutions 
in language, in manners, in government, in religion, in tlie constitution of their bodies, 
'and the disposition of their minds, comprehends an immense variety of informatio.*}.' 
Much of this treasure is unfortunately lost lor ever. Ttie most antient records are ge- 
nerally scanty and fabulous ; the steps by which nations advanced to maturity are usually 
unknown ; and of some of the ^eatest natural commotions which ever agitated die tcr- 
restrifll globe, nothing can now be discovered but their remaining eiTecti).’ This want of 
materials contracts the reward of the inquirer, hut rather inerfii^seit than diminishes bis 
labour. If the complete history of the upiversal naiiue was extahf, persevering industry 
might reduce it to » compendium ; but to discover clearly thfe facts \vhich arc Concealed 
by the veil of allegorical fiction, to sqpply by hap^y coujkture ' the want of authentic 
evidence, and to unite the scattered fragments of (rOth whicli might be thus brought to 
light, so as to form them into pne perfect and {»rp)hniou«l system* it a task whicb must 
prove too- arduous for the tno|S| trenscendaht humln abilities. £nongb may, however, still 
be collected that has escapeji}’ ^e rava^s of time to proiluce a rich supply of entertain- 
ment and instruction ; we mush to the various (bflKuttics we have to encounter, oppose. 

VoL I. U 
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H'.t si [)i ectHJiiDi's in our ; we mii»t content oiirsel res tvilljin i!jo Jimits of real 

(' and rather chooso to confess our ignorance tliun give to mere opinions the 
autitoiity of facts ; wc must ^eek to arrange otir idea^ m the most easy Older, ami giv« 
the reader sncli intimation of our mctliod as may most contrihutc to facilitate his im- 
piovcmcnt. As connection and distinction are each of' them useful to the memory, we 
shall endeavour to avail ourselves of the assistance of both. It Is our wish that each 
chaptiiir «houl(jfi:form one distinct dissertation ; that so many of those should be collected 
into the same book as treat of sulijects whicii are united by a natural uflinity ; and, hnully, 
tliat the hboks should so follow each other, that the mimi may be conducted without any 
)tapid<.tran^}jjon, through the whole extent of our present undertaking. The object of 
our introduction is (o exhibit general views of the world, without descending to its political 
^.divisions. 'J’he first of these views we shall in this chapter place before the eye of the' 
reader : it is that of the earth, as a planet, connected by certain established laws to the 
(other bodies which constitute the universe. 

Our attention must now be directed to the heavens, that immense blue concave sphere 
which every where surrounds the terrestrial globe. In this the sun, moon, planet:, and 
h\cd stars seem to be situated, and are for that reason denominated celestial hoilie.v. 
'i’hat point of the heavens which is directly over our heads is the zenith ; that, which, if 
the world were transjiarent, would be seen beneath our feet the nadir ; and a cli clc 
•jilaced at equal distance from each of these the rational horizon. The elevation of any 
celestial body above this circle is called its altitude. Every circle which divides the 
iieavcns into two equal hemispheres is called a great circle ; such is the horizon, and such 
is every circle which passes through both the zenith and nadir. Every great circle is di- 
vided into 360 degrees, and subdivided into minutes, 60 of which con.stituto a degree. 
All the celestial luminaries describe an apparent revolution in the space of 24 hours. 
The sun, moon, planets, and most of the fixed stars arc observed by every one to lise 
and set, and though some constellations continue at all times above the horizon, they are 
perceived to revolve round an immoveable point near the tail of the little bear. This 
imaginary point is called the *north pole, opposite to which is another denominated 
the south pole, Midway between them is the equinoctial circle which distinguishes the 
northern from the southern hemisphere. 

Whether this diurnal motion be really performed by the heavens, or only an appear- 
ance produced by the rotation of the earth on its own axis, is a question which was tor- 
merly the subject of much dispute, * but concerning which most thinking people are at 
this day perfectly agreed. The evidence of our senses would persuade us of the reality 
of the motion of the heavens, had we not several strong reasons to suspect tliat tlieir tes- 
timony is in this instance delusive. For, first, if we suppose that the earth revolves 
round its axis, and all the other bodies of the universe at rest, the saoie phenomena 
will in conaeqiience be exhibited as are every day offered to our observation. As when 
we sail dow^n a smooth stream our own progress is no otherwise perc't^ved th.m by ob- 
serving how the neighbouring objects are continually receding from us. Secondly, 
The supposition of this celestial revolution puts ail nature to an un'iiOcestary labour, its 
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it inakfs globps, many tlioiisorni times |;reaU'r than the teirestrial, and many mitlkifts r>( 
miles distant trftm it, to be hurriisd ro^-it'witli an ineonceivablc rapidity, in order to 
accomplish a purpose as completely obtained by the gradual rotation of this diininuliyc 
v;oi!d. Thirdly, thd moon, and seteral of tlw planets, not to mention • the sun, turn 
round each of them Oh its own axis, so that were we nx our station *on any of these, 
we should perceive the heavens describing a eirciuU about that globe ^ou which we were 
situated ; but the position of their poles, ftnd the space of time in which they complete 
their movements, would at each refhdval be found to differ materially. We should have 
the same evidence that the whole starry sphere revolved round, ll>e moon in 29 days, 
or round .fupiier in nine hours ,52 minutes, ns we now have tliat they perlorrn that revo- 
lution from which our d.iys and nights derive their existence.^ llic poles ol these 
pliiiifts would he found to differ widely from ours, so .much so, that the same stars which 
appear to the inliabifants of the earth to he partakers of no sensible motion, would ba 
seen by us, if stationed at Venus, to describe a circle of tlic greatest possible dimensions. 
Knowing that it is utterly impossible that the same revolution should be performed round 
different centres, and in different times, we should become convinced that the evidence 
of our senses is not always to be admitted without cautious examination. We should 
discover no cause why this earth in particular should be the centre of such a mighty re- 
volution, and at length rest satisfied with the conclusion of the learned, that each of tlie.sa 
worlds, by revolving round its axis, procures to its own respective inhabitants, the grate- 
ful vici.ssitudos of darkness and light. 

The source from wliich all the bodies in this part of the universe derive tbeir light and 
heat is the sun. To the naked eye he appears all over equally luminous, but through a 
telescope, of even moderate powers, some parts look brighter, and’ others darker than 
the rest of his disk. The dark spots arc not endowed with any permanency, nor are 
they at all regular in their shape, magnitude, number, or in the time of their appear- 
ance or continuance. One was observed by Hcvelius to rise And vanish. in l6 or 17 
hours ; nor have any been observed to continue more than 60 or 70 days. Those that 
are formed gradually are gradually dispersed, and those that arise suddenly .are usually 
sudilcnly dissolved. When a spot disappears, that part where it was generally becomes 
brighter than the rest of the sun, and continues so for several days: on the other band 
the bright parts sometimes turn to Spots. The nature and formation, of these spots have 
occasioned among tiie learned much uncertain debate ; but as they seldom change their 
place on the sun’s surface, they discover, what otherwise would not ..have been kpown, 
that the sun is a globe, and performs a rotation round his own aiis io days, 15 hour.s, 

10 minutes, , i. « 

Besides this rotation which the (mn :ai:tually per%ii^, and his apparent dmmal mo- 
tion, which has been already accounted for, there is ahw an annual circuit be teems 
to describe, and to. which, we. are- indebted for thp,. variety pf opr seMona. ^ The path in 
which he appears to journay in caUed the ecli|diei and intersects the erjyinoctial at two 
opposite points, sideditbf vernal end. aotumnsd etptieoaes. These points <rf .the echpbc 
which aj-e most remote fro/ti the equinoctial are denominated the summer and winter sol- 
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•tices, or the tro|ii'"t o! t incfr md capricorn ; their distance from the equinoctial is aboui 
fiH decrees' The ti. viution oi ilie sun to the north or south of that circle is termed his 
dcciiuation. 

' 'J‘he ecliptic b divided into twelve signs, which are denominated from so many con- 
atellntioivs situated in that part of the heavens through which this circle i^ drawn : it is 
also subdivided, into degrees and minutes. The names and characters of these signs, 
the months to which thi'y cqi respond, the days when the sun passes from one sign to 
anotiier, liie time of the equinoxes and of the solstices are all to bo seen at one view by 
inspecting the foilowmg table ; 

SUMMER SIGNS 



Sprin, 

& 

Summer. 


V Ariel I 

March 20 

Vernal 

0 Cancer 

June 81 

SunuTier 

the ram 

April 20 

Equinox 

the crab 

July 83 

Solstice 

U Taurus : 

April 20 

1 

SI Leo 

July- 8.9 


the hull 

May 21 


the lion 

Aug. 23 


n Gemini 

May 81 


m Virgo 

Aug. 2.9 


tiie twins 

June 81 


the virgin 

Sept. 23 



WINTER SIGNS 


Autumn. Winter. 


A Libra 
the balance 

Sept. 83 
Oct. 83 

Autumual 

Equinox 

yf Capricorn 
the goat 

Dec. 20 
Jiin. ly 

Winder 
•Solstu e 

«l Scorpio 
(he Scorpion 

Oct. 83 
Nov. 


c Aquarius 
the water bearer 

Jan. 19 
Feb. IS 


Sagittarius 
the archer 

Nov. 22 
Dec. 81 


H Pisces ' 
the fi.sh 

Feb. 18 
March 20 



As the Chaldean shepherds are undoubtedly to be numbered among the most early 
(^illlvators of astronomy, it cannot be thought wonderfb) dint they should be refnrer) to 
AS the authors of the names- add characters by which the s^s of the zodiac are (Jistin< 
giiished, Aries and Taurus correspond with those months of the year vvJieii their flocks 
and herds were increased by the addition of.^-ilheir yonn^ Gemini, ^for a eimikr reasmt, 
was aqtiently characterized by the kids. Cancer reprints the retrograde movemcht 
of the sopi When, ^having arrived at the Idittmidricistiee, he directs hit: journey towards 
tt>« line. The raging heat of tliily nw compared to- thb fury ef a lion. I'he 

virgin the sheaf 6f corn afTdrded ah emy mtd-el^at eymbol pf. barvesi and glean* 
ing. Tfie eqbalhy Of days and nights about did aArtoamai equinox is- well, represented 
libra the b^nce. The sickly season od leinr falling was compared.lo tiie stiug of the 
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5corptDn, an intact peeuUaily dlreadful in the warmer cUmati. Sagittarias which waa 
originally designed for a hunter mounted on hortebaclr, and fmed with a tow, denoted 
tliat (>art the year which was more especially devoted tot^ cliace. As the goat d«< 
lights to climb the rocks and mountains, it aptly represent the sun whap ascending 
from the winter solstice. The whole circle was compteted|y the water hearer and the 
hsbesy which indicated the continual rains lliat occurred inihat part of the world du* 
ring the months of January and February. The reasons hje assigned for the names oi 
ihe signs are not to be considered as fully ascertamed, but a the result of tbf most pro* 
bable conjecture. It may with more certainty .be affirmed tjat the character of Libra is 
of more modern date than ttose of the other eleven, as the ijirs of which it is composed 
were formerly denominated the Scorpion’s claws.. This dcumstance explains the rea* 
son of tiiese signs- being named the signs of the zodiac, or oithe animals, as before the 
invention of the name and character of Libra, every one of ' 
sent something possessed of animal life. 

The uinual revolution to which wc are indebted for our 
sion of a dispute nearly similar to that which concerns thc^iurnal motion of. the earth. 
In both instances the first suggestion of our senses is oppo^d by the niore deliberate de- 
cision of our reason. The sun appears to change his place d)ong the fixed stars, but this 
is easily accounted for by supposing that we view him from qiferent positions. The supe- 
riority of his magnitude to that of the earth, renders it iloi'e probable that the earth 
should be carped round die sun than that the sun sbouldbc carried round the earth ; 
and this opmion will be abundantly confirmed trhen we ha|e contemplated the planetary 
motion, ^and examine’d the laws by which they are regulated j 
Some philosophers have divided tlie animal creation'iito three distinct , gradations of 
ueinp : the first extending from the elephant to the mite] comprehends evei^ difierent 
species visible to the naked eye. To the second class afe referred all that have been 
discovered by glasses ; and to the tliird, those which, thoigh entirely invisibly, are for 
probable reasons supposed to exist. The same distinctioiTis applicable to the celestial 
bodies, wbeffier fixed stars, comets, or plauets, The plamts visible to the naked eye are 
five : Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, Mecury has a y^^^y apparent 
diameter, but a remarkably bright white light. Venus is tie most beaniifuVof the planets, 
and Mars is distinguished by a red hue. J upiter shines wltt a br^bt white iight^ and Saturn 
with a p^le faint one. The planets which have bees discovered by the telescope' are 
three i Ge^f|puin Sidus, Ceres, and Pallas. How mmy other planets may exist in our 
system Is a : 9 ue 8 tioo intpossible to be answerto; h^jtas tiree have been discovered in less 
Iban .M y^jrs, it is protoble that our. catalogue, wiU et ength be amply enlargto. The 
orbits .of the planets do tot exactly xoihcide w,i|th,4to< ^ >ptict but are, toweycr, compre- 
hended witliin the zodiac orcirde of animals^ a.laifebek extending about* tto degrees on 
eato jdde of the sun’s pdth. » 

-The zodiac is not only divided by the signs of the ecliptic, but by meridian lines, ima-^ 
gVned to proceed through every part of tliis belt to the j^les of the ecliptic. These me- 
ridian lines serve to ascertain the longitude both of the planets and of the other celestisl' 
Vol. I. C 


itiem was suppQsea lo repre- 


Dasons, has been the occa- 
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bodies, which siways catted fr<)m tho Arst meridian of Aries: the latitude of s planet, 
as well as that of a fixed sr, is its distance- north ohisowili' from the ecliptic. Any circle 
wMch has every part of itdrdufnferWice at equal distance from the ecliptic is 'called a 
parallel of fofitode. Tbeeocentric place of a planet is- that sttoation in the heavens 
which it appears to occupjas seen from the earth. The positions^ of the planets rela- 
tive to each other are callotheir aspects ; these are principally three, the conjunctiony 
the disposition, and the qnaiic. Tht conjunctiorf takes place when two planers ' havs- 
the' sdme longitude ; the oposition, when they appear in opposite eituatlons ;' and the 
qutfrtile, when their meridias cut each other at right angles. 

Having premised thiis'mCh, that our reasoning might be better understood, let us now 
resume our enquiry to diaiver the centre of our system. If the ’earth %»'ere posswsc'tl 
of that important station, w. should h^;hold the planets moving regularly round uS, and 
dlescribiog circular orbits j ViercaS we riOiv perceive theni to be sotnictunes statteiiary, 
sometimes receding backwad, and only, during certain intervals, journeying forward ac- 
cording to the order of thcigii's. llende, therefore, we derive a^ftoiiclusive argument 
tliat the eardi is not the cefrC of the planetar)' system. Where then does this centre 
exist? To decide this queron let ns first examine the phenomena of Mercury and Ve- 
nus, and then raise oiir atteilion tb' Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. ‘ ' 

The most remarkable petromCna of the itiferWr platvrts arC thfe foUoWirig t First, 
They never come to a squartWifh the suii, mheh less to afn tippositiofi to him, and in tiie 
mean while that they depart jdtri the siin, sometiities to the east, sometimes to the U'Csf, 


their greatest distance front hsi never 'ahiounts to two w hole signs, Mercury being carried 
from him never further than he space of SS degrees, and- Venus never exceeding the in- 
terval of 48 degrees. Second fri consequence 'of theiV ednVftiuing so 'ficar the sun, tlicii' 
periodical times, in wliiclytft^’ go' ovcr ihe i'tdipfic, ate altbgethcif'ieqdBl; imd are measured 
by his annual motion, so tlilf the Sun, VenUs, and MeVctiry, if tlifeir dppatent ihotldas 
be stated at the interval of mlfiy years, willbe found to go over thfe''^tflafi in' an equal 
space ol time, Tliird, Althouth the periodical times of VenUs afid Hf'erctiry' are s6 e” 
actly eqiial to the tropical year yet if we look iit those peribdiiM tifheS dfVdhus, "wbi, 
arc from onfe situation of the Stp td the '^atfifc again, dtldyVill he fouhd 'fouch feftget thr-^ 
the periodical times of Mcr'cd.y. FO'ifr/h, Eaefrof these' ptei)efts;''a*‘ if ' obCifpiw 'dilliE 
ent positions with regard to exhibits W variety df' phasds rtSldmHlitl^lftosh bf tf 

moon: this variety of appearuhtes musl lieCe^Sarily’ ffesult from thhf -'side wftfeh is’C 
posed to the sun, and cnlightcnef by hfs rays, bcihg sometimes' moi%"ai^ tdriRstifocSlt - 
turned fowards us. Fifth, Their apparent ' varies' 

aspects wftH flite son, decreasing is Uiey dd|idi^ri(i^hi 'htm'to 
wards hini,* M' tbey have arrived’ «it their' su'peffe'f 

continually as they depart from him to- the 'we.st,’ aild'as they afc'hi^ ft^urbitt^ tb'tfilfds 
iiim, till they arrive at their inferjpt conjunction : this change 

than in, Mercury.*^ Sixth, The bodies pfddiih dlT these 'pTadcl^l M'rc*'f6iiiefiirids; though 
very seldom, obs^vc^ to be interposed betwixt the silit' an'd the eaith iii the /drih 'bf 'diirk 
sjjots in tlie sum Prbin these phenomena we ihay Safely' conclude that Klercury itid Ve~ 
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..betiye^n Uf ai*<l the.$UQ» tbat they have eachof Uiem a distinct and pro* 
^pcr ip 9 ^ioQ; foiind ll*#t iqqaiuwy, atui leetly, that the orbit ,of Mwcury is of nafroA er 
dimensions Umu that of V^cnus, and consequently inclosed witinn the limits of tlie latter. 
Thus we h#.y«. discovered the centre of at least one partdf the jdanetary systeni. 

Mars, Jupiter, and Return have the following remarkable pfaenomeaa; I'hst, 'Hicy 
havj^all, possible, ^aspects wiUi the suii, and arc frequently seen in opiiosition to hint. 
Second, Mors perforins his circuit round the heavens a great deal sooner than Jupiter, 
and a. groat deal sooner tlian Saturn. I'hird, They do pot in Uieir difTereiU as- 

pects with the sun exhibit the same variety of pliases as the moon, but only appear a little 
gibbous at the time of quartild. Fourth, They seem far greater in tiieir opposition than 
in their , conjunction with the sun. Fifth, Each of tlie two last mentioned changes are 
lutu'c ob^crfrable in Mars than in Jupiter, and in Jupiter than in Saturn. From an at- 
tcj^ti^n to, these eircymstances, with the addition of the most exact observations oti tiie 
curvltune of the orbits of the superior planets, it has been concluded by philosophers 
tliat Muf^i Jjupitcr, and Saturn are situated at a greater distance than we arc from the 
.sun, that each of them has a proper motion round that luminary ; and lastly, that the 
otbit of Jupiter encircles that of Mars, but is itself encircled by the orbit of Saturn. 

As it now appears that tiie sunjs the centre of the planet's circuits, and their inhabi- 
tants perceive the sun to he, carried round them in the same maimer as he appears to 
journey round usj it does not seem to be a very hazardous conjecture that this earth 
should, be added to the number of the planets, and supposed the agent of the annual re- 
volution, It is not, however, necessary to content ourselves with this analogictd reason- 
ing tyhen a variety of arguments stand ready for our assistance. We shall choose a 
middle path, and that we may neither leave the reader dissatisfied with the scarcity of 
our proofs, nqr weary Jijs attention by too great a number of them, select one more 
whidi we think of a convincing nature, and then pass on to the consideration of the 
mighty laws by whioh the universe is regulated. 

Mars, it is wolh known, peribrms his journey over, the Zodiac in about ^Sffdays. At 
the same time W* knovy, that he has a very swift retrograde mutioti whenever be comes 
iui .opposition to theaun: tlus opposition to the sun can arise from nothing else than the 
interposition of this earth, hot^ecn Mais and tlm Sun. On the suppoution that this 
world is tQj.inotioni such .an. interposition ought to take pl^ce as often as a body which 
imrformft a revolntioii in a. year could overtake one that performs a similar revo- 
lution in doyl. The timo requuod for this purpose is two years and 49 days, ^hich 
i& tbundi^ ohservfUoP; to. ho exactly the period wh^h. elapses from the mid<|fe of one 
regress of 2 y|af» ta the Jnid{cUe..of apother. . Sitpilar aigutnents might be deduced from 
Jupher, and Saturn,, but that which, niore than ail thingsj confirms the doctrine of the 
earth’s motion, is Newton’s discovery of the laws of. gravitation. Hcfofe the time of Sir 
Isaac Nejaton no attempt, had been made with success , to develope thq I^ws of nature, 
and ascertain tif' whatseCotMl caosfs the uhivemc is kept m existence, and, the various 
bodies of which it is composed made to co-operat^ so fitly wiHi one another, ^fmagi- 
nation had indeed given bi^ to many systems unsupported by fact ; but to proceed pa- 
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tiently through a long train of mathematical reasoning till the harinony the 
was thoroughly understood was an office allotted to none but the illustrious prince of 
modern philosophers. This design of his existence he assidoousfy labouled to accom* 
plisb, not otdy by treating of material natm-e, but by teaching us to look through nature 
up to Nature’s God. 

The Newtonian system of philosophy depends on three propositions, wMch are easily 
demonstrated. 

First, Thaj: every body set in motion in an unresisting medium will for ever' continue 
to move on in a straight line unless it receives some contrary impuls.n. This power is 
denominated the centrifugal force. , ^ . 

Second, That all bodies have a tendency to attract each otiier, and that in propdrttoti 
to the quantity of matter of which they are composed. This .tendency is; when it coiw 
cerns the earth called gravity, in the sun, attraction, and in the planets, the centripetal 
force. 

Third, That the reaction of all bodies is exactly equal to their action, so that while 
a greater body attracts a less one, it does Jikewise gravitate towards it with a force ex- 
actly equal to that which attracts it. 

In consequence of the first of these laws the planets have a constant tendency to^ fiy 
off in straight lines, since it is proved' by tlte regularity of their periods that they meet 
with no considerable resistance in the medium in which they revolve. Did only the se- 
cond law exist tliey would all be drawn to the sun, and there immediately be dissolved by 
his heat ; but as both of these laws exist tog^her, they are gradually drawn from a right 
line in the exact proportion that their centripetal and centrifugal forces bear to each 
otlrer. Where these are equal, the revolving body describes a ciitld, but where they are 
unequal, an ellipsis or an oblong figure. The different planets have ffir this reason, ellip- 
tical orbits, and the excess by which any one of these ellipsis dififers from a circle is called 
its exmitricity. By the third law of motion the sun gravitate towards the planets, so 
that they do not in fact perform their revolutions round him, bUi' twund a ' centre of 
gravity placed at a small distance from the centre of the sun. The Strength of the cen* 
tripetal, power is found to decresise in a duplicate propbrtien M^tbe dwtaneh firom the 
sun. This proportion may be explained' in the following manner ' 

Suppose several distances to bear to each other the proportioiv of the* numbers t, £; 

4, 5, that is, let the second distance to double the first ; the third three times, the 
fourth fbuE times, and the fifth five times as great ds the first Multiply ' of »tbese 
numbrnu by itself and the products inverted wUl respectively oitptess die qfmipot^iosi 
which tb^ceti^ipetal power in each of the Mowing distances bears to tkw powisr^avtho 
first distance for in the second distance, which is double the first; Ute'eeiitripetab power 
will be dise Ifeiartb. part only of the power of the first distance ; dtotance the 

power will only be one ninth of the firli power ; at the fourth distaneSr the potver' will be 
otdy ^'sixteehth ; and at the fifth, only one twenty-fifth cd tbw firsts- pmet ■ 

is only by this centripetal power that the planets are brought out of their nttu* 
ral rectilinear course, it i? not wonderful . tfibt the length of their periods’ should be 
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proportiwod .to the weaki^ew ' of . ccntdfwtal power by which they are influenced 
The times of the annual revolotiema^of ttte diflerent planets are found to bear, in every 
«il*ove riutntioned propoitifift to ti» longer atis of the orbit of each planet 

orbit is dettoininiated its eccentricity, 
aaeeruii^ h^eacefitlly otMliiir^kig tile dilferee^ velpeiUeS, of k planetV mo- 
dioo^ . i.ttfi 0 ^eA>r«^only;rein 8 ia»ftO 'disooA!r Uie fdanei’i periodical tttn«s,'^and |t>>s"is done 
by'observlng tliem when they have no latitude, 'fhey are then undoubtedly on., the et- 
aiul by ctuiefuUy remarkingdiow long it is before they are seen the third time in a 
iiiuilar siiuatiot), -their periods may be known pretty exactly. ' • 

, , )yc. siiaJI now place before the vieW'Of the reader the relative^dfstances of each of titc 
pliUtets, as .discovered by tfris reasonings and confinned by nmny Oblervations. £.ct tlie 
mean distance' uf the earth fixtfo the sun in parts be stated at 100,000, theti'the mean dis- 
tances« of; each of the planets will be agtireahie to the following * properllons r Mercury 
38,710,' Vmuis 73,303, Marsr 1 i 9,369, Jupiter 520,096, an,d SatWro 964, 0<J6. 
.;tUur>.^y*ib now^deared to proceed to some general cxplahiitiott oneof the noblest' 
.labours of astronomy, the discovery of the <jistanee, in miles, of the snh from bur earth, 
and -from each of die planets: Tt is osoal in this place to annex a dilTgratn, and per- 
haps, to;« persons 'possessed of some matliematical knowledge, -this may be the. best me- 
thod of illustration, we shall' however in this instance depart from the beaten rbad, and in 
the placA-Xif a diagram-submit the following. remarks ; 

.'L Tho-same fixed object, witen viewed from difibrent points, appe'drs in different po- 
sitiuiis.f^lative to those-. objects svhich are sitiiated near it. A veiy little observation will, 
convince smy one of-tbis trudt. The 'Steeple, that from one station seems to be joined to 
a ocigiilrourifig wood, appears' considerably removed from it when viewed from anotlier 
situation; v > 

11. If two observers be stafibned in different poihfs, and each of them observes the • 
same ohjoctk Hoes drawn from the eye of each observer will meet at the object o^erved^ 
ami ccmsequeiitly midcei-an ai^le. 

1 1 L - Titls aoglO' ’win 'bo the Same finder which the space between the two observers 
would a ppisaf'^tO'^a third bbeerver'StatiOned at that point to which the observation of the • 
two first had been directed. ' ' ■ ' 

t#o:^s*i^«^r8(-tfitiietjr degrees distant froth «ch bther, looked at any 
celestial body, ’the abov^ihOntidlM angle Wodld in this chse be ' the same undef which 
tl*e's«dl44diia^Mtter W tlre'^rth^otdd appear tb an observ'er placed' bn that celestial body, 
'iiiis at^ under which the seaii>diameter of the earth would appear to in .obseper bn 
is dOhomi^ diurnal pifiyiax,- or ibO horironfal pafilhix of 

t|)k>ts^iiti ^>6dy; 'ftOiirttr Idie btijocif obsenfod ire to the Observers $tatioi]|i^v9t any 
gf^i^sliittiSfrofoeibli^ ^greater wiRldlire ahgid in tprestltifi f llldlhbimiitid 
pa«2d)ttio9^^^rt^<0lestWl/6(^ %H1, thereforeMle^ljh^er tlub thdt df bne ^ tl tborf 
rmlifbidi Of Ike tfah^ b\lt tli| uiklliac 

V'. bSbitii'lfaiie alret^f 'diterfhtiii^,' m. 

y«»5. 1. . j> , 
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»s »ltc (f(*fire«s of their rcapective eccentric! tle5^ it « oolh necessary to measure one 
t)f Utese lelattre distances in order to ascertain the ditlances, in miles, of all the planets 
from the earth, from each odier, and fiom the sen. 

Vf. Since it is, therefore, ind^erent which of these dbtitnoes mea^red, it is na» 
tural to suppose tliat the paraHax ^ Mm and Venus should be kou^t in preference to 
those of t»qre remote planets. 'I'hat ol Mars has been’ sought by cemparing his distance 
from ppe of the fi^cd stais, as seeii from the centre of the earth; or from a place t6 which 
the pianpt is vm'licahy comipared^ with bis ehstonceufrOui die same, ahen' viewed from a 
part of the earth yO degrees distant fronutbe former Ihit foe transits of Venus in t76l» 
and a hen she passed lOver tlie suns dish, mthe iittonncr de.<icribe<f in the sixth phe* 

nomena of the mforipr planets, wltere consideredias avoiding such a tavourabte opportu<> 
nity for deciding this <|uesttoff so. important to science, tiiat the gre<tt Ur. HaUy took 
conaidierable pains to leave such instructions to those astronomers who should be living 
at tlie lime of the Uansits, as miglit enable tiiem to make their observalioos with tlie 
greatest success. It was for this purpose cbiefly necessary to note exactly the moments 
when the planet appeared to iinoierge into the sun, and emerge oat of him, but foese H 
wa&found impossible to determme witli the desired exactness. So mueti has, however, 
been e&cted by this and ofoer methods, as to fotmi^ a pretty certain data horn wbtdi 
to draw those conclusions which are found in our taUe. 

, The distances of the run and planets bmng in any manner found, it is quite easy to in* 
fer tlicif magnitude, from compacu^ the angle under which they appear, with the di$> 
tance at which they are placed. The length of their days and nightk, and the position 
of their poles, ate determined by meansof certain spots which are seen on their surfaces 
by the g^dstauce of foe telescope. The density of a celestial body is ascertained by ob« 
serving the power witli which it operates on other bodies at given distances, it being con* 
stantly observed that tlie power which a body possesses of attracting others, cotref ponds 
with the quantity of.mattcr of which ites composed. The quantity of matter compared 
with the magnitude will then easily discover foe density. It is fof that 'reason easy to 
deteimine with certainty the density of foe sun, the earth, Jupter, and Saturn, becadse 
they have other bodies on which they veiy powerfully act ; bat that of Mercuiyv Venus, 
and Mars, is supplied by probable conjecture. 

Most of the remarks on those piaoets vbiffo ^ere fo tha enticNli eqdiQy 
applicable to those which have bofsn more recently dtseoyemd : we alud^ titeteMro, 
only compile some brief history of tl^eif dis^very^ apd for other' paftiettfora rkiw the 
reader to our table. ^ ^ 

The Georgium Sidus was first obaerved by Pr. Heracbd, on the IStii of BffoVieb,l7III, 
near foo^ of Castor, and bis attention <tii steady li^ Oiaa|^yilig 

an h^her qil|fgnif|||ng power to 1^ telescope, it appeaircfd mfopfektly td iperaeM id d|a- 
meter, (b^ alter he ob^rved that ifo^piaee ciredm* 

atanpeqhn cq|Mkt|Miml| that it ape, a eeme^ aniia^^ani^j|ff»^,*^'iiakh(m tn|be AsITIk 
nomer Koyal, which was very seen sprei^ all over JBur(^« It hflis^apf hat ivai; '* 

Ifforiit wnshnowa, espedaQy hylhi tifttphojiil^^ Tbk cirs 
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irhic^lci.4» Uus iiwi»}Wjf Wpre„U» .noioity to tfac lift direction cf 

its (tio(i|^ $64 lb being ^ the^ tiuM, in soob a maonar is corresponds 

\riUfUie like appearances of (be (rther piaoots; Tbe Frendr iirtrdnOo^^ ‘ however, stilt 
imagined U to codiet, it bad irot. jdwt of i%btiwhicb uiuail; ac- 

bor iroolA ila sm:euh» MpfiiSktaoeiik ookrd^fbMMi wkb Sncbian 
hyppttbiM < 'to that they wbek afina* obligbl to own that it ivoni rbond ^ inn him 
orbU circular. Its naotioo was first coniputed on this prineipte by lilr. Lexet, 
Pt'ofe;^ ^ Astrotipoy at St Petersiburigb, wbO shewed that a eipCoiai^ olH^ whole ra* 
diusda about 19 tines the distao^ of die earth ftoni the aua, Wonfii agree very well with 
all the obser^aUeOi which bad been made donbg'the year 1781. w the first of De» 
cember that y:ear« it was in opposition with the sun, whence one.Of its siattona was cer* 
tuinly detcamiined. * In the laean ttme^ however, as astronomers wofO dvery where tO' 
gaged -in mahiog obtervatiorM on the. same, U occurred to some that it might potlfifiy 
iiuve,beeti observed before, though not known to be a planet Sir. Code, Seritn, 
wi)o had just published a wHiirk containing all the catalogues of zudiaoul stars which bad 
appeared, was induced, by the observations which had been already made on the new 
planet, to co.nsult these catalogues in order to discover whether any star mariced by oohi 
astronopiCr, and omitted by another, might not be the new planet in question. In tl»e 
course of this enquiry he found, that the star No. 964, of Mayer’s catalogue, had been 
iinubserved by others, and only once by Mr Mayer irimself, so that no motion could, 
have- been perijefved by him. On this Mr, Dode immediately directed his teloKope to 
that pait of the heavens where he m%ht expect tq find the star marked in Mayer’s cats* 
logue,- but without success. At the same lime, by the ealculatioos already made coo* 
cerning the new planet, he discovered that ks apparent place, in the year 17dfi, 00^^ to 
have been- that, of Mayer's star, and this was one of the years in which be was busied ia 
his observstiofls ; and oii further enquiry it was found, that the star 964 had 
covered by Mr. MayCr^ on the lith of September, JJid : so that it is now gcaandly be- 
lieved tha^lhe stqr No. 9fi4i of Mayor’s csiologne was the new planet of HerscM* ^c* 
fore the e^' of; the I80S, it wSiS |bund that theai^ular motion of the plaifot was in- 

creasiqgi, . which shoirbd'.tbat it was not nmvlng in a circle, but in ap eccemric* orbit,' a^ 
approaching towards the sun. Astronomers, therefore, began to ihvreti^te tbe kv-. 
equaUQ, Of{.tlus.a(q(|^c befiocentrie nmt in order to discover the ^tion 

of thoijiiif^dcf^ibed. . This 'Was $ very diflkult task, as the snttll jaeqq^ity of ipo« 
tion jhqjl ihf m'bit was dearly circular, and the arcbaireaay jdeici^d was wq .. 

more than one fiftieth part of the whole circumference. It was,., hoirqyer, by no nieans 
ebsy, of-eMrystOfO diiepverablq in tlds' ffnaA f^i, . to d^mtipe Ip. 

what^il^^tb# ciremipfoiwiee' jt f^lob|kd tbou^h Piofi^r 

keen ■ 





otberte- 
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Tlje planet*Cere* was discovered in the year 1801, by Piozzi, a celebrated Ttalian 
astrononner, who gave it the name of Ceres F'^idinancle, in honour of the king pf Naples. 
This discovety was no sooner announced than it awakened the attention of the learned. 
Dn Others, at Prenien, began' to examine with great accuracy all the small stars in the 
wiM of Virgo, with a view of ascertaining their several positions, in order that he migni 
th'l more readily determine the situation of the planet. Ot; the 28th of March, 1802, 
while he was observing the twentieth star of Virgo, near v^}uch he had seen the Ceres 
in the month of January, he was surpiised to sec near this star, wliich is of the. sixth 
inagnilude, anotlier small one of the seventh. Knowing that it was not there at the time 
of his fust observations, he hastened to asceitain its position ; but during tbc two hours 
in which he he was employed in making observatioms he perceived that it had changed its 
place. The two succeeding nights oilbrcling him amptp means of determiniog its motions, 
which he found at the rate of 10' per day. As soon as he had made public this 
interesting observation, astronomers took tlie earliest opportunity of attending to this 
new star, and of calculating its orbit. Dr. Ciaus, on able gcoinetricUn of Jhitnswick, 
and Citizen Uorchard, a French astronomer, have employed themselves on this subject 
with great assiduity and success. 

Dr. Ilerschel has calculated the rnagnitudo of both these two most recently discovered 
planets, and found it to be extremely diminutive, lie has given them tlie denomination 
pf asteroides, a name denoting a species of celestial bodies, which move in orbits either of 
Jittle or considei able eccentricity round the sun, the plane of which may be inclined 
to the ecliptic in any angle whatever. Their motion may he direct or retrograde, and 
they may, or may not, have considei able atmospbeies, very small comas, disks, or 
nuclei. 

f Many other planetary bodies may probably belong to our system, though they have 
vhitherto escaped observations. To all these the sun is a centre of attraction, and an in- 
exhausted fountain of light and heat. As bis direct rays can, however, illuminate but 
one side Of any of these bodies at a time, the author of nature has judged it proper, in 
bis wisdom, to ftiniish several of the planets with certain attendants tltat occasionally 
suppljl, rn some degtee, the dehclency of solar light. These attendant bodies are stiied 
secondary planets, satellites, or moons. Of these Jupiter has four, Saturn seven, the 
Georgium Sidus six, and our eaith one faithful companion, that agreeably mitigates the 
darkness of the night. 'I'he satellites of Jupiter, Saturn, and tlie Georgium Sidus, are 
visible only by means of the telescope, winch renders it probably that many similar 
bodies may exist, though not at present observed by astronoriers. The moon is so little 
remote from our globe that it frequently passes before the planets iixe4 stars, but 
never admits of any of these between itself the speptpfor. Its diftapec is... 

ascertained bj^nding its parallax, and the other particulars mppJiijpited ip opr taMp, by 
similar ntefbmjj^s have been already described. , The distpnt^es the other satellites 
from tbefFj^kharies are judged of by observing tbetf apparent dja^iim^ j iqid ^ejjrreel 
■begnhiidii, by comparin^their apparent roagnitpHes with thwe pf tbt^ prbnariest 
* All the secondary planets are subject to the ie|pe hms pf mq|Ion,/aiid •exldhil 1^9130^, 
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phenomena, #0 that when the reader has understood the theory of the moon, he will 
have become acquainted with tliat of eacii of the others. 

The moon is an opaque globe like the earth, and shines only by reflecting the light 
of the sun ; therefore whilst that half of her which is towards the sun is enlightened, the 
other side must be dark and invisible. Hence she disappears at her conjunction when 
she comes bctiveen us and the sun, because her dark side is then towards us. bcu she 
comes to lici’ first octant, or baa gone one eighth part of her orbit from her conjunction, 
a (jiiarter of her enlightened side is turned towards the earth, and she appears horned. 
Wlien she has performed a quarter of her circuit, she sticw* ns half her enlightened side, 
and wc say she is a quarter old. In her second octant, shewing us rnoic ot her enlight- 
ened side, she apjicars giCboiis. At her opposition her whole enlightened side is turned 
towards the eaith, and therefore she appears round, then we say it is lull moon. Iin- 
inediatcly after tliis she begins to decrease, becoming gibbous at the third octant, bi- 
sected at her tliird quarter, and horned at her fourth octant, till at length she is invisible, 
makes another conjunction with tiie sun, and begins a new revolution. When she first 
becomes visible, at the time she is called the new moon, she appears, on the western 
paitofihe heavens, to be at no great distance from the sun. l.very night she removes 
to a greater distance from him, till at last she appears in tiie eastern part of the ho- 
rizon, just at the time the son disappears in the western. After tliis she gradually 
moves further and further eastward, and therefore rises every night later and later, till 
at last she seems to approach the sun as nearly on the east as she did in the west, and 
rises only a little before him in the morning ; as in the first part of her course she set 
in the west not long after him. * All these difl’erent apiiearances are completed in the 
'’.course of a mouth, after which they begin in the same order as before. 

The same laws of nature which govern the planets in their revolution round the centre 
of their system, equally operate on the satellites in their revolution round their rcspectiv«> 
primaries. That each secondary planet is kept in its orbit by a power directed towards 
Us primary, is proved trom the phenomena of the satellites of Jupiter and Satarn, be». 
cause they move in circles, as far as we can observe, about their respective primaries 
wiih an equal course, the primary being the centre of each orbit ; oud by comparing the 
times in wliich the different satellites of the same primary planet perform their periods, 
they arc found to have the same relation to the distances from the primary, al the pri- 
maty planets observe in respect to their mean distances from the sun. It also apjiears 
tlint the power which retains the moon in her orbit is the same with that which causes 
bodies near the surface of the earth to fall to the ground, since the moon is drawn from a 
right line with exactly the .sam.'? velocity with which a body, placed at that distance from 
the earth, would be found to descend towards the centre' of ‘gravity. While the second- 
ary planets are thus attracted by their primaries, they are- also subject 10 tlin influence of 
the sun, who acts upon them with a force proportioned- to their ■ distance. This would 
tend not to disturb, but to preserve the regularity of their monthly revolutions ; but that 
being in the course Of these revolutions, sometimes nearer to the sun than their pti- - 
tnaries, and sometimes iilore remote, they are not always acted uppn.in.the same d«|rfa ■. 
Vol. r. ‘ Ei 
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<^ith tiii'ir pi iinarif’s, bnt ulieii near tin' sun arc alU jcttaJ tnnrc, anJ wlicn farther from 
him Jess. I fence aiise various /ncgularities in the motion oi’ tlje secondary planets, of 
which wc shall give some examples uilh relation to the moon. 

The moon’s motion, fi oni liie ilrst quarter, to the opposition, and from the third quar- 
ter to the conjimction is aeccleiuted ; while lier motion, from the conjunction to the first 
quarter, and from the opposition to the tliird qiiarler, is retarded. J Jeroibit has a 
greater degree of curvature 111 the quarters than it would i-«eeivcd from the earth’s 

curvature alone ; and on llio central v. is t'-’s mllcetcd in the conjunction and oppo- 
eition, A third cft'cct of the «ui> o.i the moon’s motion is, that though the moon, mulis- 
turhpd by the .sud, migiit have mined in a circle of which the earth was the centre, yet 
rby the sun’s action, the moon would be nearer the earth at the new and full than at the 
quarters^ but since the moon moves not in a ciicle, but in an ellipsis, the effects of the 
sun's inrtueiice are productive of ailditional inegularilics, not only changing the position 
of the larger axis of her orbit, but varying, to a very cousidciable amount, the degrees of 
its eccentricity. All these irregularitie.s are giratei when liic earth is iiear the sun, and 
less when she is farther from him. When all, these irregularities are attentively consi- 
dered, we shall be able to form some conception of the labour whicli was employed by 
tiuise who hist constructed tables for finding the changes of the moon. 

The plane of the moon’s orbit does not coincide w ith that of th*? ecliptic, but is in- 
clined towards it in an angle of about five degrees. The points in which these two 
circles intersect each other arc called nodes ; and a line drawm from one of these to the 
other, is denominated the lines of the nodes. The line of (he nodes hi\s no fixed relation 
to the place of conjunction or opposition ; but if it were miinterruptcd by the aun’s in- 
fluence, would be p.arallcl to itself, and ir) the space of a year pass through every degree 
and minute of the ecliptic. The action of the sun on the plane of tlie moon's orbit does, 
however, produce two irregularities, the first causing a variation in the angle that is made 
by the intersection of the moon’s orbit with tlie eelifdic ; tlic second by causing the line 
of that intersection to complete the revolution in about I9 days sooner than it otherwise 
would. 

When the sun’s light is so intercepted by the moon, that to any place of the earth the 
sun appears partially or wholly covered, he is said to undergo an eclipse, thougb.pro- 
perly spe^iking, it is only an eclipse of that part of the earth where the moon’s shauow or 
penumbra falls. When she comes between the sun and the moon, iiie moon falls into 
the earth’s shadow, and having no light of her own, she suffers a real eclipse from the iri- 
terceptien of the sun’s rays. When the nodes are in a right line with the centre of tlie» 
sun at a new or full moon, the sun, n;ioon, and earth, are all in a right line ; and if the moon 
be then new, her shadow fa,Us upon the eartlt ; gi full, the earth’s shadow falls upon ner. 
'VV^hen the sun and moon arc moic than i/ degree^ from eitlter of the nodes at the tima 
of cbqjU.nction, fhe moon is generally too high, pf too. ..fqw in ber,oij>it, to cast any pan of 
her upon the earti). When the.sun w.-ippre^tb^ J,i2 ,degre!ia ..from either of the 

nodes at the time of full moon, the moop is |jen^,ally,.toq h.ighiqr, tqo low to go through 
smYiliirf of , the earth’s shadow, arid in both jecJjpsc. . Cut when th« 
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fiiooii is. less than 17 degrees from either node at the linic of of>ji05ition; sh'- through 
a greater or less portion of the earths shadow, as she is more or less within this litnit. 

If the line of the nodes, like the earths axis, was carried parallel to itselt round tlt^ 
sun, there would be just half a year between the eoivjiinctrons of the sun and nodes , 
but the nodes move backwards, or contrary to the earth’s annual motion lOj degrees 
every year, and therefore tljc same node conies round the siin Ij) ditys sooner every year 
than the year before. Consequently, in whatever time of t!ie year '/e have eclipses of 
the luminarios about either node, we may be sure in aljo?it days alter, wc shall have 
eclipses about the other node.' In C£3 mean lunations, after the sun, moon, and nodes 
have been once in a lim* of coqjunction, they return so nearly to the same slate again, 
as that the same node, which was in conjunction with the sun and moon at the beginning 
of tlic first of these lunations, wilt be within 3S' !£' of a decree of a line of conjunction 
witli the sun and moon again, ivhen the last of tliese lunations is complete, and therefore 
tlicrc wall be in this period a regular succession of eclipses, or returns of tho aan>c 
cdipse.s for many ages. In lliis period, which was first discoverod by tlie C haldeans, 
ihcre are 18 Julian years, 1 1 days, 7 hoiM's, 43 minutes, £0 seconds, wdien tfie last day 
of February, in leap year, is four times included ; but when it is five limes inciuded, the 
period consists of only 18 years, 10 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes^ 20 seconds. Rut the 
fulling back of the line o( conjunction or opposition of the sun and moon 28 12, wkh 
respect to the line of the nodes in every period, it will wear out in process of time, and 
then it will not return again in less than 12,4,02 years. 

Eclipses of the sun are more frequent than those of the moon, because the suifs eclip- 
tic boundaries are greater than the moons; yet we have more visible eclipses of the 
moon than of tijc sun, because eclipses of the moon arc seen from all parts of that he- 
misphere of the earth that is next her ; but the sun's eclipses arc visible only to that 
small portion of the hemisphere next him where the moon’s shadow falls. When the 
moon changes at her least distance from the earth, and so near the node that her dark 
riiadow falls upon the earth, she appears high enough to cover the whole disk of the sun, 
from that part on which her shadow falls, and the sun appears totally eclipsed for soma 
minutes; but when the moon changes nt her greatest distance from the sun, so near tiie 
node that her dark shadow is directly tuw^ards the earth, her diafueter appears less than 
the sun’s, and therefore she cannot hide his whole disk from any pajtpf the earth ; nor 
does her shadow reach ns at that time : and at the place over whicli the point of her sl^a-* 
(low hangs, the eclipse is annular, the sun’s edge appearing like a, luminous ring all round 
the body of the moon. When the change happens within 17 do^rcesml ,thc node, and 
the moon at her mean distance from tlie earth, the point. of her; shadow jii^t touches tho 
earth, and she eclipses ^the sun totajly at^^khat small ;Spp£ , where her shadow fall ; but 
tlic darkness is not of a moment’s continuance, : ^ . 

In the greatest eclipse of the sun that can possibly bappM, duration of the total 
darkness cannot exceed three tpinutes .and .13 aecpnds.of an hour, U ho moons, dark 
shadow covers onlya spotonfithe,earth’8 surface about j 180. milcf broad, when the moons 
diaiijetcr appears largest, and, If , aiid, tno total extend no far* 
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tlier that! the flaik shadow covers ; hot the moon’s partial sliadow or pcnunibra may 
then cover a circular space 4^)0 miles in diameter, within al! which the sun is more of 
less eclipsed, as the places are more or less distant from tiie centre of the penumbra. 
When the penijtnhra fiisl touches the eartf), tlie general eclipse begins, and when it 
leaves the earth the general eclipse ends, and from the beginning to the end tlie sun ap- 
pears eclipsed to some parts of the eartl; or other. When the penumbra touches any 
place the eclipse begins at that place, and ends when the eclipse leaves it. When the 
moon changes at the node, the penumbra goes over the centre of the earth’s disk, as 
seen from tlic rnuon, and consequently, by describing the longest line possible on the 
earth, continues the longest upon it ; namely, at a mean rate, five hours 5u minutes, 
more it the moon be at her greatest distance Irom the earth, because she then moves 
slowest ; loss if she be at her least distance, because of her quicker motion. 

The* moon can never be eclipsed but at the time of her being full, and the reason she 
is not eclipsed at every lull has been shewn already. When totally eclipsed she is not 
invisible, but appears of a dusky colour like tarnished copfx r. The true cause of her 
being visible is the scattered beams of the sun bent into the earth’s shadow hy going 
through tha atmosphere. The longest duration of a lunar eclipse is 3 hours 37 minutes 
€ seconds, if the moon be at her greatest distance from the earth ; and 3 hours 37 mi- 
nutes ‘2(i seconds, if she be at her least distance. ’I'hc reason of this ditfereuce is, that 
<rhen the moon is furthest from the earth she moves slov'cst ; and when nearest to it 
quietest. Not only w hen the moon is eclipsed, but whenever she makes her appearance, 
she presents a wide field for telescopic observation, and for cm ions conjecture. Matiy 
dark spots , appear in her disk to the naked eye ; and through a telescope their numbcT 
is prodigiously increased ; she also appears very plaitily to be more prominent in tlie 
middle than at the edges, and to have the figure of u globe, and not that of a flat circle. 
Particular care has been taken to note all the shining parts in her surface ; and, for the 
better distinguishing them, 4?acb has been marked with a proper name. Langrenus and 
Hicciolns have divided the lunar regions among the philosophers, astronomers, and other 
aminent men .• but Hevcliiis and others have endeavoured to spoil theni of their pro- 
pci ly, by giving the names belonging to different countries, islands, and seas on earth, 
to diflSerent parts of the moon’s surface, without regard to situation or figure. 'I'he 
names adopted by Ricctolus, however, are those which are generally followed, as ti»c 
namea of Hipparchus, Tycho, Copernicus, &c. are more pleasing to astronomers than 
♦hose of Africa, the Mediterranean Sea, Sicily, and Mount Etna. 

II the moon be observed through a telescope at any other time than when she is full, 
llte confines of light and darkness appears as if they were toothed, and cut with innume- 
rable notches ; and even tii the dark part, near the borders of the illuminated surface, 
there are seen some small spots enlightened by the sun’s beams. Astronomers have ge- 
nerally a^eed that these sbiiring spots are Inequalities on the mooi^’s surface ; and not 
eontent with perceiving the bare existence o# these lor»r moimtams, have endeavoured 
♦o measure their height by obiervijng the length of their shadow. They have not per- 
HetJy coineided as to theiir eonclwriens fixnn these iiiiehsmrahonii hot most of them have 
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detertnined di&t there are much greater eminences in the moon than on the terrequeous 
globe. Mr. Ferguson says that some of her mountains, by comparing their height with 
her diameter, arc found to be titreo times higher than the highest hills on earth ; and 
Keil, in bis astronomical lectures, has calculated the height of St. Catherine’s hill, ac- 
curding to the observations -of Ricciolus, and finds it nine miles. ]\fr. Hersehell, l>ovv> 
ever, who lias made his observations with the best of instruments, and the most suspi> 
cious caution, has discovered that few, if any of the lunar mountains, much exceed an> 
English mile in perpendicular height. 

Not only mountains, but volcanoes have been discovered on the moon. In April, 
1787, Dr. Herscholi discovered three of them, of which two seem nearly extinguished, 
the other in a state of actual eruption. He turned hi.s telescope to the third satellite of 
Jupiter, estimated the diameter of tim burning part of the volcano to be equal to at least 
twice that of tlje satellite ; whence, says Dr. Hersehell, we may compute that the shining, 
or burning matter, must be above three, miles in diameter. It was of an irregular round 
figure, and very sharply define<l on the radges. Tlic other two volcanoes were much 
farther towards the centre of the moon, and resembled large v faint nebula, that were 
gntdualiy mucit brighter in tlic middle, but no well defined luminous spot could be 
discerned in them. The appearances of what he calls the actual fire or eruption of a 
volcano, exactly resembled a small piece of burning charcoal vrlion it is covered by a 
very thin coat of white ashes ; and it had a degree of brightness about as strong as that 
with which such a coal would be seen to glow in feint day light. All the adjacent parts 
of tho volcano mountain seemed to be faintly illuminated by the eruption, Jand were gra- 
dually more obscure as they lay at a greater distance from tho crater. 

TTlie dusky spots on the. moon’s surface have given occasion to different conjectures. 
Tl«e most probable opinion appears to be this : that they are of two kinds, the one va- 
riable, the other permanent. The variable spots are most likely to be the shade which 
is cast by mountains as they' turn various ways, cncrease and decrease in tbeir length, and 
arc constantly found to be opposite to the sun. The permanent spots, it is said, must 
be some matter which is not fitted for reflecting the rays of the sun ■so much as the bright 
parts do, and this property wc know, by experience, belongs to water rather than land, 
whence some philosophers conclude that the moon, as well as our earth, is made up of 
land and sea. , . 

Whether the moon has an atmosphere is not folly decided. Various arguments have 
been adduced on both sides, but the evidence in favour of the. existence of a imiae. at- 
mosphere seems to preponderate. It>-? ha.s evem beeu asserted . that flashes of lightning 
have been observed from the dark parts of tiie moon in the time of a solar eclipse* .which 
must, if it were certainly known, afford imiubitable ^proofe on the affirmativ<)...8i^«o&tlns 
dispute. So many ' instances of conforiiiity > between the lunar and the terraqueous 
globes have encouraged rraany So imagine thal thpy ree^ble c^eh oUier^ in aatiil mere 
imporiant putfUtadgr, rthut' of being < linbil«b}o.- The. snmo;. oonjecture has becai formed 
concerning the primary planets* as all, such of them^as arc conveniently situated for ob- 
servation, have* had .spots discovered on their surfaces. It has been alledged, in bU[i> 

Vofc I. P 
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port of this upioioi), thiU alocc every thitiir io this w'^rld, more or less, cotitribiitcs to the 
aupport of sensitive life, since even a (i.op of pntn-t water is a sea to a great variety 
of animalcula,, it is extremely unlikely that so many worlds shonld exist, be kept i« niO 
lion fay the saine laws as uphold the earth in its orbit, be, like that, partakorsof the in- 
terchange of day and night, and, in some degree, of summer and winter, to remain for 
ever desolate wastes, snppoiting nothing that can either admire or enjoy the goodness of 
its Creator. 

Objections have been made to tins hypothesis, from the different degrees of heat and 
light which the planets receive from the sun. On Venus, for instance, the heat awst be 
more than double what it is with us ; and on Mercury, upwards of ten times as great, so 
that if our eatth was brouglit as near the sun as Mercury, every drop of liquid would 
be evaporated into steam, and every combtistiblc solid set on lire ; while, on the other 
band, were we removed to the distance of the superior planets, such ns the (jeorgium 
Sidus, Saturn, or even Jupiter, there is the highest probability lljut our liquids woidd 
be all congealed to ice, at the same that the climate would be utterly insupportable 
ay such creatures as we are. Objectiotis of the siime kind are drawn froiij the small 
quantity of light which falls upon the more distant planets, wliich, it is thought, would 
be insufficient for the purposes of living and of rational beings. 

That these objections are by no means conclusive, will appear, we trust, from the fol- 
lowing observations ; Some parts of the nearer planets are of a temperature which is 
9nf)portablc to natives of the terrestrial globe. The warmest climate of the planet Mar.s 
j? not colder than muny parts of Not w ay or Lapland are in spring or autumn. The 
greatest heat on the planet Venus exceeds the heal on the island of St. Thomas, on the 
coast of Guinea, or Sumatra, in the East Indies, about as much as the heat in those jtlaces 
exceeds that of the Orkney isles, or of the city of Stockholm, in Sweden ; therefore at 
60'^ north hit. on that planet, if its axis were perpendicular to the plane of its orbit, the 
heat would not exceed the greatest heal on earth ; and of course vegetation like ours 
might be there carried on, and animals of the species on earth njiglit subsist. If Mer- 
cury be sup(ioscd to have a like position, a circle of about 20 degrees diameter round 
each pole would enjoy the same temperature as the warmer regions of the earth, though 
in its hottest climate water would continually boil, and many itiHauimable substances 
would be parched up, destroyed, or converted into vapour. As to the quantity of light 
enjoyerl by the most distant planets, it ie much greater than one should readily imagine. 
The day light of the Georgium Sidus, the most remote of all that have yet been disco- . 
vered, being equal to the effect of more than 200 full moons. 

It is not, however, by any means necessary to suppose that every part of our system 
should be inhabited by beings of the same constitution. In our own world w-e- find the 
uaiure of animals to be suilod to that of the regions in- ivliicb they reside, and we have 
no reason to a.ssign why the same regulation may not obtain in the planetary spheres. 

It is probable, almost to certainty, that the elements of winch the surges of planets are 
composed, have some relation to the density of the planets tliemselvcs, The most dense 
jjflanels are placed nearest the sun, as requiring the greater degree of heat to agitate and 
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J„ecp llicir parfiS in. amotion, while the planVts which arc move r*;^, are remov.ed toa 
greater dwtan^e, as ,tlicy would Jbe rendered unfit for tlicir oflicc by tbo intense heat to 
wljjcl) the denser are expose. ^ 

Thus tbe very objection? tf}.ai turo brought against the habitablencas of tJie planets, lead 
jto additional arguiuepts in htvqiir. of the hypothesis. The sateiii.te$ of Jupiter, Saturn, 
Kfiid the Georgia fu _^idus, abunda^jtiy con/inn this reasoning, as they enn answer no very 
important purposc.s', unless to the inhabitant's of those vast a»4 very remote bodies. To 
aU tbi.s ,(imy bq added the wonderful ring with which the planet Satoro is enconipaasfd, 
the patiirc atjd design of whicli it is iinpossiblc to discover, but wbicb a.flfords a most in- 
controvertible evidence that §aturn is not excluded from the paternal care of the ai- 
«»ighty. Author of the universe, 

Not only the ?iin, the - plaiiets, and their satellites, but certain othet bodies, called co- 
njcts,. are comprehended within the limits of our ..system. These have always attracted 
the attention of uianbind ; but, for many. ages, move excited their artpreherisions of im- 
pending calamities than afforded tliom subjects for calm investigation. Kven the philo- 
sophers of modern limes were ignorant of their true motion, till it was discovered by 
Sir Isaac Newton. The comet of IfitJO ha'dng been diligently oJjserved by astronomers, 
Sir Isaac compared tlicir observations, and was Ibcncc enabled to determine that comets 
were a kind of planets moving in very eccentric cliptical orbits. Tliis liiypothe.sia was 
confirmeu by Dr, Halley, who carefully examined the phenomena of sucIj comet.s as bad 
been observed in funner ages, calculated their elements, ascertained their periods, and 
;;oncludcd that their orbits were not confined within the bounds of tiu; zodiac, but in- 
cliucd to the ecliptic in angles of ail possil)Ie diinensiuns. The comet of 1682 he con- 
sidered as the same that iiad been seen in 1607, and 1.531, assigned toil a period of 75 
or jG years, and ventured to foreiel its return in 1758. The comet which appeared in 
I6'fi2 was supposed to be the same with that of 1532, and to have a period of 129 years. 
And from the equality and similitude of appearances, it was concluded that the great 
comet of 16’80 had appeared before, in the rcigit of Henry the First, in the consulate of 
I..ampradius and Oicslcs. a. p. 531, and the year 41 i>. c’* a little before tiie assassina- 
tion of Caisar 

The distance of comets from the centre of gravity vaiies with the position they occupy 
in their oibits. 'i heir least distance is found by actual ob.servation made at the time of 
itieir approach to the sun. Their mean distance has the same relation to their periods 
OS is found to take place in Uic planets ; and their gieatcst distance is discovered by 
doubling their mean distance, and subtracting, tlicir least distance from the product. 
TMir distance fro,m the earfii is sought by observing their parallax, and their magnitude, 
by contemplating thq apparent diameter of their nucleus. By this method it has been 
found that many of the. comets are of magnitude inferior to that of the moon ; but that 
ethers are onsid.erably greater, though few of them equal the bulk of t ha earth. The 
f’ematkable circumstances tyith. which they.. .appear will be learnt by perusing .the fWlo vy- 
ing extact from Tong’s Astronomy : ' ' 

>' The head of a comet, to the eye, unassisted by glasses, appftart sometimes like a 
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' cloudy staf, sometinics shines 'vith a dull light planet like that of the Saturn ; some co« 
' nicts have been said to ecjual, some td exceed stars of the first magnitude ; some to 

* have surpassed Jupiter, and even Venus, and to have cast a shadow as Venus sometimes 
' does. The head of a comet, seen through a good telescope, appears to consist of a 

* solid globe, and an atmosphere that .surrounds it. The solid part is frequently called 
‘ the nucleus, wbich, through a telescope, is easily distinguished from the atmosphere or 

* hairy appearance. A comet is generally attended with a blaze or tail, whereby it is 
‘ distinguished from a star or planet, as it is also by its motion. Sometimes the tail only 
‘ of a comet has been visible at a place where the head has been all the while under the 
' horizon ; such an appearance is called a beam. The nucleus of the comet of lt>18 is 
‘ said, a few days after coming into view, to have broken into three or fttif parts ofir- 
‘ regular figures. • One observer compares them to so many burning coals, and says, 
‘ they changed their situation while he was looking at them, as when a person stirs a fire^ 
' and a few days after were broken into a great number of ‘‘small pieces. Another ac- 
' coaut of the same is, that on the first an,d fourth of December, the nucleus appeared 
' to De a round, solid, and luminous body, of a dusky lead colour, larger than any star of 

* the fust magnitude. On the eighth of the same month, it was broken into three or four 

* part of irregular figures ; and on the 2()th, was changed into a cluster of small stars.’ 

‘ As the tail of a comet is owing to the heat of the sun, it grows larger as the comet 

* approaches near to, and shortens as it recedes from that luminary. If the tail of a co- 
‘ met were to continue of the same length, it would appear longer or .shorter according 

* to the difierent viAws of the spectator ; for, if his eye be in a line drawn through the 

* middle of (lie tail Icnglliwise, or nearly .so, the tail will not be (listinguishcd from the 
' rest of tlie atmosphere hut the whole will appear’ round ; if the eye be a little out of 
' that line, the tail will appear shorr, and it is called a bearded toinet when the tail hangs 

* down towards tiic horizon. If the tail of a comet he viewed sideways, the whole length 

* oi it is seen. It is obvious to remark, that the nearer the eye is to the tail, the greater 
' will be the apparent ieiigih thereof.’ 

' lire tails of comets often appear bent, owing to the resistance of the ether, which, 
' though extremely small, may have a scnsihle> cd’ect on so thin a vapour as the tails con- 

* sist of This bending is seen only when the earth is not hi the plane of the orbit of the 
‘ cornet continued. M'licri tliat plane passes through the eye ol the spectator, the tail 
‘ appears straight.’ 

* Itoiigomontanus mentions a comet that, in I6l8, IJecembcr the I Oth had a tail 
' above 100 degrees in length, which shows it mrtst then have been very near the earth. 

■ The tail of a comet will, at the same time, appear of diftereht lengths in tfiffiErent 
' places, according as the .lir in one place is clearer tlian in another. It need not be 
‘ mentioned that in the same place the difference, in the eyes of the spectators, - will be 

* the cause of their disagreeing in their estimate of the length of q tdibof a cornel,'' 

' Deveiius is very particular in telling us that IrC^obscrved ihetsomet of ' tO' cast a 
' shadow upon the tail, for in the middle thereof appeared a dafk Tinc, It is Sormewbat 
' sttrprisiog that Hook idiould. be positive in affirming, on - the- eOntrary, that the place 
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‘where the shadow of the comet should have been, if there had been any sliadow, was 
' brighter disn any other jpart of the tail. '* He was of opinion that coitiets had some 
‘ ligjjt of their OM'n ; his observations were made in a hurry ; he owns they were short 
^ and transitory. ■, Ilevelius’s were made with so much care, th'af there is more reason to 
' depend upon them, Dorn Cassini observed, in the tail of the cdm’et of 1680, a dark- 
•jjcss in the middle; and the like was taken notice of, by a curious observer, in that of 
, 1 744. There are tliree comets, viz. of 1 680, 1 744, and 1 759, that deserve to have a 
‘ further account given of them. The comet of l680 was remarkable for its near ap« 
' proach to the sun ; so near, that in its perihelion it was not above a sixth part of the 
‘ diameter of tliat luminary from the surface thereof. The tail like that of other comets, 

' increased in length and brightness, as it canje nearer to the sun, and grew shorter and 
' liiHiter as it went farther from him, and from the earth, till that and the comet were 
‘ too far off to he any longer visible. 'I'lic comet of 1744 was first seen at Lausanna, in 

* Switzerland, December 13, 1743, N. S. From that time it increased in brightness and 
‘ magnitude, as it was conjing nearer to the sun. The diameter of it, when at that di.s- 
‘ tance of Ujc sun from us, measured about one minute, which brings it out equal to three 
‘ times tlie diameter of the earth. It came so near IV^ercuiy, that if its attraction had 

* been proportionable to its magnitude, it waS thought probable it would have disturbed 
‘ tlie motion of that planet. The nucleus, which had before been always round, on the 

* 10th day of February appeared oblong in the direction of the tail, and seemed divided 
‘ into two j)arts by a black stroke in tlie middle. One of the parts had a sort of beard 
‘ brighter than the tail ; this beard was surrounded by two unequal dark strokes that sc- 
‘ parated tlie beard from the hair of the comet. Tlie odd phenomena disappeared the 
‘next day, and nothing was seen but irregular obscure spaces, like smoke, in the middle 
'of the tail, ond tlic head resumed its natural form. February 15, the tail was divided 
' into two branches, the eastern part about seven or eight degrees long, the western 24- 
‘ On the 23d, the tail began to be bent ; it shewed no tail till it was as near to the sun 

* as the orbit of Mars. The tail grew longer as it approached nearer the sun, and at its 

* greatest length, was computed to equal a third part of the distance of the earth from 
' the sun. I remember that, in reviewing it I thought the tail seemed to sparkle or vi* 

’ brate luminous particles. Hcvollus mentions the like in other comets, and that their 
' tails lengtlien and shorten while >vc are viewing. This is probably owing to the motion 
‘ of our air. The comet of 1759 did not make any considerable appearance; by reason 
'of the unfavourable situation of the earth all the time, its tail might otherwise have been 

' conspicuous, the comet being then too near the sun to be seen by us ; but deserves our 
' particular consideration, as it was the fii’st that ever had its return foretold. 

The nature of comets, and the purposes they serve in the creation, have given rise to 
a variety of conjectures, all of which are embarrassed with difficulties. WC'shsU, there- 
fore, only stktea fe>v of the most celebrated hypotheses, and leave them, without com- 
ment to the consideration of the reader. Sir Isaac Newton Was of opinion that the tail 
of a comet was a very thin vapour, which the head sends out by reason of its heat ; that 
it ascends from the sun just as smoke docs from the earth ; thot, as the ftsoent of 'smoke 
Vol. I. a 
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is caused by the rarcfacli.>u of the air wherein it is entangled, causing such air to asccptl 
and carry the smoke up witij it, so the sun’s rays acting upon the coma, or atmosphere of 
the comet, do, by rarefuction and retraction, beat the same } that this heated atmos- 
phere heats, and by heating rarefies tiie ether that is involved tljrrcift ; and that the spe- 
cific gravity with which sucfi ctliei tends to tlic snn, is so diminished by its rarefaction, 
that it will now ascend from it, by its relative lightness, and carry with it the reflectmg 
particles of which the tail is com|)osed. 

The nucleus he looked upon to be a body of extreme solidity, in orvte: to sustain such 
&p intense licat as tlic comets arc sometimes destined to undergo. lie also tiiinks that 
one use of the comets may be to furnish fuel for the sim, - wliich otherwise would be in 
danger of wasting, from the continual emission of its light. Marian supposes the tails 
of the comets to be formed out nf tlic luminous matter whereof the sun's atmosphere 
consists. Tins he thought extended as far as the orbit of the earth, and furnished matter 
for the aurora borealis. M. de Ijahuide is for joining the ojilnions of Newton aird Ma- 
rian together. Part of the maiur v\!iich forms the tails of comets, he supposes to arise 
from their own atmosphere, ratoiicd Ijv tire heat, and pit«licd forward by the force of lire 
light streaming from tire sun ; and also that a cornet passing through the sun's atinos 
pliprc, is drenched therein, and carries awB 3 ' some of it. 

Since the discovery of the vast powers of electricity, it lias been believed by many, that 
tire tails of comets ar-e streams of elecfrical urattei*. An hypothesis of this kind has been 
publisitcd by Dr. Hamilton. He supposes that cornets are of use to bring back tlic elec- 
tric fluid to the planets, which has been discharged from the higher regions of their nt- 
inosphere. 

This diversity of opinions may seetn to indicate that the nature of comets is less knowo 
to us than that of the planets, and their satellites ; we canuol, however, doubt but that 
they serve some important end, since Ihoy are the productions of that great itni.5iblc 
Agent, who hath made all his works in w isdom. 

Wfi must now contemplate the fixed stars, those beautiful luminaries which every 
where diversify the azure of the nocturnal .sky. 'I'lrey arc distinguished from planets 
and comets by their strong light, their frequent twinklit'g, and their permarrent contwm- 
iince. in the same position relative tootle another. 'I'heir strong light evinces that they 
are lucid bodies sliiuing by their own radiance, unassisted by any other body. Their 
twinkling proceeds from the interception of their rays by soin'^ of those miriute sub- 
stances vvhicU are continually floating in the atmos|)bere . 

The fixed stars are divided into classes, called magnitudes, according to the different 
•J/ grecs of their lustre, and apparent diameter. Those of thq six first magnitudes are 
visible to the naked eye, the otliers arfe discovered only by the assistance of glasses, and 
are hence denominated telescopic stars. 

The distance of tlie fixed stars is so great that all attempts to calculate their parallax 
have failed* Some have conjectured that the nearest of them are ffiur hundred thousand 
times more distant than the sun. The imagination may perhaps be assisted by recul- 
tectiog that, as they are undoubtedly suns, and are probably of a magnitude equal to that 
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of the great lutninary of oor systcrxj, so the sun would api>car no greater to a spectator 
on one of these stars, thjjij such a star appears to tho inhabitants of ibis world ; and tliat 
to a spectator on one of the telescopic stars, he would become absolutely invisible. 

To arrange the stars In spine regular order, so that they might bo more easily known 
from each other, a variety of mctliods liave been taken. The antient asttonomera 
formed them into constellations, which they compared to certain persons, animals, or 
tilings belonging to their fabulous history. Such as they could not easily ineiude i» 
these imaginary figures they denominated unformed stars ; hut outot these several new 
groups have been composed, by ;^ic moderns. The must conspicuous stars io each ron- 
stellation have usually been made to agree with the most prominent parts of the animat, 
and somO of tliem arc dlt'tinguishcd by proper names, as Arcturus, Alderbaran, Lucida 
lyra. The method of Buyer is now , also generally adopted, lie a.ssigiis to each star 
in any respective constellation, the namii and character of a member of the Greek al- 
phabet, calling the most splendid Alpha, the next in magnitude Beta, &c. 

There is also a division of tlic heavens into three parts : First, Tlus zodiac, to, which 
belong twelve constellations. Second, That region north of the zodiac, in which are 21 
antient constellations, the Coma, Berenius, and seven constellations made by Heveliui 
out of the nufonucil stars. Third, The region south of tho zodiac, including IS con- 
ntcllations of the antients, T4of the moderns,, and three of Ilcvelius. 

The constellations of the zodiac, each of tljem, in the days ot Ptolemy, corresponded 
with the respective signs to which tlipy, had given name; but since then they have moved 
one sign forward, the stars of Apic.s being got into the sign Taurus, those of 'I'aurns into 
Gemini, &c. This cliango, however, is npt the result of any proper motion of the fixed 
stars, but of the joint inlluencc of IIac sun and moon upon the earth. 

By reason of the motion of tlic earth on its axis, more matter is accumulated round its 
equatorial parts than any where else on our globe. The sun and moon, by attracting 
tilis redundaiicy of matter, bring the equator .sooner under them in every return towards 
it, than if there were no such accumulatipp. Therefore, if the sun set out as from any 
star or fixed point in tho heavens the moment when he is departing from the equinoctial 
or from either tropic, be will come to the same equinox or tropic again 20 minutes 17 f 
seconds of time, or oO seconds of a degree, before iie completes his revolution so as to 
arrive at the same fixed star from which he set out. 'Ihns the equinoctial points recede 
50 seconds of a degree westward every year, contrary to the sun’s apparent- annual mo- 
tion. 

As the oquinoefud points recede in the ecliptic, the earth's axis is in motion on the 
earth’s' centre in such a manng- as to describe a, double cone round the axi# of toe 
ecliptic in the. time that the , equinoctial points move quite round the ecliptic, wbfcb is 
25,920 years, and in that length of time the portb pole of tbp earth’s axis produced, de* 
scribes a circle round the pnjc of the ecliptic, which remains immoveable in the centre. 
The earth’s axis being 2'3|- degrees inclined to the axis of tiro ecliptic, the circle de- 
scribed by the north pole of the earth’s axis is 47 degrees in diameter, cr double tlic in* 
clination of the earth’s axis. In consequence of this, the point which is at present th** 
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north ftole of the heavens, and near to a star, of the secoiBid Daagnitude, in the tail of^tHfi 
Little Hear, ' must be deserted by the earth's axis, ivhicb, degree every 

7^2 years, wilt, 6',48t> years hence, be directed, towards a ,atfr op> p(pint ^tween tlwd)cad 
and hand of Cepbous, nhich \yili,theo be tire nortli pole . of thf, jieav^s. The, ;yeroal. 
equinoctial point will then be removed to that part of the bettvens tybit^ is tbie place . 
of„ the winter solstice. Many stars that ine now visible will tlien rise and set : thus 
those seven bright stars in tlie Great Bear called Charles’ Wain» .which now never go 
below or npar the horizon, will then get almost wholly below the . horizon.. Op the con- 
trary, some of those stars, which now rise and set as t^e constellations Delphinus, Sa~ 
gitta, V.ulpeculo, Andromeda, &c. will then be constantly visible. Tbe present pole-star, 
whidi iS' always nearly the i^anie height above the horizon, will then appear to revolve 
round the then poles of the vvorld, and will have a difference of altitude upon the tne* 
ridian of full 6'4'’ SO’. Stars that are altogether invisible to us in the southern hemi- 
sphere, will ri^etothe view of that age; while many that are now conspicuous. above oui 
horizon, will then be totally invisible. In 12,960 years the vernal equinox will, with re- 
spect to the constellations, have changed place with tiie autumnal; and the.vvintcr sol- 
stice will Irave changed place witli th’; s«iinmer solstice. 

Tiic sun in the same part of the heavens, when he no»v inake.s the shortest day.s.and , 
lougest nights, will then make the longest days and shortest nights. So that it will re- 
quire 12,960 yeans yet more, to bring tlie north pole quite round so as to be. directed 
toward that jroint of the heavens that is vertical to it at present ; and then and not till 
then, the same stars which at present describe the equator, tropics, poi^r circles, &c. by 
the earth’s annual motion, vvill. describe the same over again. 

It appears from astronomers, ahUent and modern, that several important changes 
trave taken place in the fixed stars, for which no satisfactory reason has yet been ad- 
duced. Several stars observed by the ancients, and now no more to be seen, and .other;i .. 
which were not known of in former ages, have since made, their appearance. Seine of 
them have also disuppeared for some time, and again liecome visible. .We, are also as- 
sured, from the observations of astronomers, tiipt some stars have. boqo. observed for some 
tune which were never seen before, and for a certain time .they, have, distinguished tliem- 
selves by tbeir superlative lustre ; but afterwards dccr^a^ing, .J^iey vanished by dbgrees, 
and were no moroto be seen. One of these sjtat^s being Arst sepn and. observed by Hip- 
parchus, the chief of theantient astrpnomfrs, . sel .him . upon coaiposing a catalogue of 
the fixed stars, that by it posterity might learn whether .any e/ the stars perish, and others 
are produced afresh. ^ 

.tb accouQt for- these phenomena, many hypoth!a6e(|;hayu beqt}, ^adppted. , Pr. > 

Keft jliiiaiis. it. 48 no ways improbable that 

di^m, number of spots; which wtiiely covfrjtuA wl^at 

owiiii(itio»'nnisk 4heir planets remain, who^jhai^e 

of the fixed stars te enlighten them. . Others, however, have made suppositjUltos. 
agreeable to our notions of the benevolent character of the Deity. Sir Lsaac Newton 
thinks that the sudden blaze of some stars may have been occasioned by the falling of a 
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com«t into diem ; by which moans they migiit bo enabled to emit a prodigious quantity 
of light for a little time, after which they would gradually return to their former state. 
Others have thought that the variable stars which disappear for a time, were planets 
that were visible during enly some nart of their course ; but their apparent immobility 
notwithstanding their deesease of lustre, wHi not allow ua to diinh thus. Some have 
imagined tliat one side of them might be naturally much darher than the other ; and 
when, by the recolotton of the star upmi its axis, the dark aide tvas turned towards us, 
the star became invisible, and for the same reason^ after aonie interval, resumed its for- 
mer lustre. Mr. Maupertius in his dissertation on the flares of the celestial bodies, is 
of opinion that some stars, by their prodigiously quick rotations, may not only assume 
the figures of oblique spherotdes, but be reduced to fiat circular planes, so as to be quite 
invisible when their edges are turned towards us, as Saturn's ring is in such posttfOD8.' 
]tut when » very eccentric planet or comet goes round any flat star in an orbit much in- 
clined to its equator, the attraction of the planet or comet; iq its perihelion, must alter 
the inclination of the axis of the star ; on which account it vvill appear more or less large 
and luminous as its broail side is more or less turned towands us. X.a8tty, Afr. Dunn 
conjectures that the interposition of some gross atmosphere may solve tlic phcnoincna 
of new stars. 

It is well known to every one who has observed the heavens with the least degrop of 
attention, that they are surrouuded by a kind of irregular aone, remarkable for its white- 
ness, and distinguished by the name of the Via Lactea, or Milky way. This had been 
considered by many astronomers as consisting of m’l infinite nuiyber of stars, but this 
opinion ha? been abundantly cohflrmed by the observations of llerschell. He first ob- 
served that (Kirtion of H which is situated about the hand and club of Orion, and Ibimd 
therein an astonishing multitude of stars, \vhose number he eadcAVOured to estimate by 
counting many fields of view, and computing, from a naean of these, how many migiit be 
contained in given |K>rtion of the Alilky Way., In the most vacant place he mot with 
in that neighbourhood he found 3f) stars ; other six fields contained 1 10, fiO, 70, 90, 70; 
and 74 stars, a mean of all which gave 79 for tlie number of stars to each field, and thus 
he found, by allowing dj minutetr- for the diameter of his field of view, a hed of 15 de- 
grees long, and two broad, which he bad often sem pass-before his tcles'copc in an hour’s 
time, could not contain iosa than 50,000 stars, large enough to be distinctly numbered, 
besides which, be suspected twice as many niore, which could only be seen now and; 
then, by fiiint glimpses, for want of sufllcient light. The success bo had within ttie 
Milky Way coon induced him to turn his telescope to the nebulous parts of thq heavens. 
Most of these "yielded to a Newtoniau reflector of SO foet fobal distance, anft 13 ineboao 
aperture, which plainly discoverd tiiem to be composed of stars; or, at least, to con- 
tain stars, and to show eveiy other indication of consisting of them entirely. Assisted; 
by these observations, I>r. HoMthelt has suggested a new theory of the omverse. Ho. 
thinks it veiy ^bable litat the greet itratnui, called the Milky Wa)^ is that in wbteh the 
sun ia placech through, perhaps, mrii in the very eeatre of its thicknesa. * We gadtae 
* 4ie)lfolefo0St littii^|ieafanc« of the galaxy, which seems to encompasa th# svhaiO' 
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*■ heavens «$ it certainly must do if the sun is within the sarr.e ; for suppose a number of 
‘ stars, arranged between two para liel planes, indefmitely oxtenrled every way, but at a 
‘ considerable distance from one another, and calling this a sidereal, stratum, an eye placed 
‘somewhero within it will see all the stars in the direction of the planes of the stratum 
' projected into a great circle, which will appear lucid, on account of the accumulation 
‘of the stars, while the rest of the heavens, at the sides, will only seem to be scatlerecl 

* over with constellutibiis, more or less crouded, aceording to the -distance of the planes 
‘ dr number of stars contained in the thickness or sides of the stratum. If .the eye were 
‘ placed somewhere without the stratum, at no very great distance,, the appearance of 
‘ the stars within it would assume the form of one of the less circles of the spheie, 

' which would be more or less contracted to the distance of the eye ; and, if this distance 
‘were exceedingly increased, the whole stratum might bo drawn at, last together into a 
‘ lucid spot, of any shape, according to the position, length, and height of the stratum. 

' Let us now suppose that a branch, or smaller stratum, should run out froiii the former 
‘ in a certain direction, and let it also be contained between two parallel planes ex- 
'tended indelinitely onwards ; but so that the eye may be placed in the great stratum, 

’ somewhere before the separation, and not far from the place where the strata arc still 
’ united, then will this second stratum not he projected into a bright circle like the for- 

* Hier, hut will be seen as a lucid brancii proceeding from the /irsi, and returning to it 
' again, at a certain distance less than a semi-circle. What has been instanced in pa- 
‘ rollel planes may easily be applied to strata irregularly bounded, and running in va- 
‘ rions directions ; for their projection wilt, of consequence, vary according to the quan- 
' titles of the variations in the strata, and the distance of the eye from the same. And 
' thus any kind of curvatures, as w’eil as various degrees of brightness, may bo proo'iiced 

* in the projections. From appearances then, as I observed before, we may infer that the 
‘ sun is, most likely, place*! in oqe of the great strata ot the lixed stars, and, very pro- 
' hably, not far from the place where 3om,e smaller stratum branches out of it.’ 

Not contented with having thus ascertained the position of the sun among the ditTcrent 
strain of fixed stars, Dr. Herschcl endeavours to point out the means by which, if num- 
berless slat's of various sixes were scattered over an inde^nite portion of space in such 
a manner as to be almost equally distributed through the whole, they would at length 
collect into such clusters as are found to exist. This amazing effect he considers as tlio 
result of (he laws of attraction, operating in every part of the universe. He also proves 
that the fixed stars arc not absolutely at rest, hut gradually tending towards each other ? 
that the sun, for instance, with alt the system which surrounds it, is traversing the re- 
gions of space with a velocity at least equal to that with which the earth performs its an- 
nual revolution. 

From all that has now been stated, it appears that the universe is much more extensive 
than we naturally imagine. The more the powers of the'i tblcscpae aro improved, the- 
greater ntimber of sfars are found to croud upon- the' sight, so. thah though hfkis, ia.thU 
respect, advaneed so near to ))erfectioB, yet immonso muUitudegof ..stSM^rc hut iii^er-* 
fMly prirceived. v- 't 
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‘Here then Ictus stop ‘(says Sturm, treating on a similar suited )'and reflect how 
' gredt that lleing must be who produced these immense globes out of nothing! Who 
‘ regulates their courses,* and whose mighty hand directs and supports them all ! What 
‘ is (he clod of earth which we iohahit, with all the magnificent scenes it presents to us, 
‘ ill comparison of those innumerable worlds ? Were this earth annihilated, its absence 
‘ ivdutii no more Bb db^fved than that of a grain' of sand frorri the sea shore ! What 
‘ then are provinces find klngdoins iVhefi compared W’itH Ihe'sd worlds ! They are but 
' atoihs (hincth^' in tfid dir, which arc discovered to tis by thC suii’s beams. M'hat tben 
‘ am I, when reckoned among the infinite number of God*s creatures ? I am lost in my 
‘ own nothingness ! ' But little as I apjicar in this respect, t find inysclf great in others. 

' 'liicrc is a great beauty in tliis starry firmament whicli Got! haS chosen for his throne ! 
‘ How admirable arc thdse cefcstiil bodi^ ! I am dazzled with their splendor, and en- 
' chanted with their heaii ty. Bht, nofwdthstanding this, however beautiful, and however 
‘ richly adorned, yet this sky is void of intcliigence. It is a 'stranger to its own beauty, 

‘ wliilo I, who dm there’ clay, moulded by a divine hand, am endowed with sense of rea- 

• son, r can contemplate the beauty of these shining worlds : nay, more, I am already, 

' liy-divino grace, to a certain degree acquainted with their sublime Author ; and, by 
‘ faith, I SCO some small rays of his divine glory. O may I be more and more acquainted 
' with liis works, and make the study of lliem my edbploy, tilt by a glorious change, I 

* ti;»e to dwell with him above the starry re^ons 1* 
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CHAPTER. H. 

MArni.MAiiV.'VL CiKOGHArny — Form of the Earth-^LaMude-^ 

Miignitmlr, of the Earth— ■Longitude^Climates — Rories— AKrttuil Revolution if 
the Earth, and consequent change if Hensons— Mo&n — Fixed Stars— Reflections. 

^ earth has, for man}’ reasons, a better claim to our investigation than any of the 

otluT bodies that constitute the universe. It is the spot to which providence lias 
confined our abode, the only world into which ”we can make any accurate rcscarclies ; 
its magnitude is the standard by which we measure the heavens and it.*, surface, the first 
station were we observe the laws of attraction. Many of tiie observations we shall 
here make on the earth are equally apfdicable to the planetary spheres ; and several po> 
f sitions, that w>c have been hitherto obliged fo assume, will now appear to be supported 
by the most indubitable evidence. 

The design of this chapter is to consider the figure and magnitude of the terraqueous 
world, and the relations of different parts of its .surface to the most conspicuous celestial 
luininai'ic’s. That the figure of the earth is nearly spherical, has been proved by a va- 
riety of arguments. The earth’s shadow cast upon tlie moon at the time of a lunar 
eclipse, is always bounded by a circular line, although the earth is incessantly turning its 
dift’erent sidcs^to the moon, and very seldom turns tlie same side towards her in diflfrrent 
eclipses, because they seldom happen at the same hours. Were the earth shaped like 
a round flat plate, its shadow would only be circular when cither of its sides directly 
fiiced the moon, and more or Ie$s ciiptical as tiic earth liappened to he turned more or 
less obliquely towards the moon when she is eclipsed. 'J'he noble art of navigation af- 
fords another most evident proof, for since that art hath never delivered any other 
rules of sailing than what are deduced from the spherical form of the earth, and the re- 
solutions of spherical triangles, there is no room for doubting but that it hath truly sup- 
posed that spherical figure : for it cannot be that the rules for directing ships into ports 
tliroiigh the vast ocean, should infallibly have their intended effect, if the terraqueous 
world were of any other figure than that from which ttje whole art is derived. But that 
which puts this question beyond the reach of dispute, is the great number of voyages 
which have been performed round the world, by ships of almost every European nation. 

Tlic earth being globular, its outward parts, as the several countries, seas. See. arc most 
naturally, represented upon the surface of a globe ; and when such a body has the out- 
ward parts of the earth and sen delineated upon its surface, and placed In their natural 
order and situatkm, it is called n terrestrial |^obe. On this are drawn the ecliptic, the 
equator and its poles, together with a certtda number of meridtaut, and of parallels, for 
the ready ascertaining the latitude and lonfitudo of places. 

The latitude of. places ia reckoaed frot»,the c^ator. It mi»t bt always equal, to the 
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elevation either of the north or south pole above the horizon, because uhen we are. ex* 
aclj on ttic equator both poles appear on the horizori. Tiicre is, however, no star ex- 
actly in either of the celestial poles ; therefore, to hnd the altitude of that invisible point 
called the pole of the heavens, we must choose some star near it that docs not set ; and 
having, by'sevesfil observations, found its greatest and least altitudes,'' divide their difference 
by two, and half thfrt difference added to the least, and substracted fi-otn the greatest alti- 
tude of thekStqr, gives the exact altitude of the pole, or latitude of the, place Thus su[i- 
posing the greatest altitude of the star observcil is 60°, and its least 50’, we know that 
the latitude of the place where the observation was made is exactly 55*^. 

As there are SO degrees of latitude from the equator to either of the poles, so funr- 
tiines this number, or 360 , must necessarily comprehend the whole circumference of tlie 
earth. If therefore one degree be accurately measured, the magtiitude of the whole ter- 
raqueous globe may be nearly ascertained. This method will approach just as near to 
accuracy, as tho figure of the world we inhabit docs to a perfect sphere. (!>n this piin- 
ciple it is that several attempts have been made, in ditTerent ages, to ascertain the mag- 
nitude of the earth. Eratosthenes, the librarian of Ptolemy Evergetes, is among ihi 
most celebrated of the antient astronomers who laboured for the solution of this noble 
problem. Having observed that, oti the day of the summer solstice, the sun passed 
tlirough tire vertical point of tlic city Syenne, he caused a well to be dug there, in sucli a 
.situation, that at twelve o'clock, on the fore-mentioned day, it should be wholly enlight- 
ened by the solar rays. He also placed in the city of Alexandria a concave hemisphere, 
with a post in its centre. Remarking, on the appointed day, at the instant of noon, tlic 
distance of tlic sun from the vertical jioint by the shadow of this post, he found, that at 
the time when the sun w^as vertical to the city of Syenne, it wanted one-fiftieth part of a 
whole circle to be so at Alexandria. From this observation he naturally concluded that 
the city of Alexandria must be one-fiftieth part of the whole circumference of the earth 
distant from Syenne. The distance between these two cities was easily, measured, and 
when ascertained, he multiplied it by 50, and thus discovered that the whole earth whs 
1150,000 furlongs in circumference, as 5,000 furlongs was the distance from one of these 
stations of observation to the other. 

Posidonius next after him set upon this business, who, from his enquiry, found tliat 70,000 
furlongs were to be cut off from the computation of Kratosboncs, >ind affirmed that tlie 
compass of the eartli is 180,000 furlongs. This measure was received and used by Ptolemy 
and other geographers after him for a long time, nor is it, as will appear from what follows, 
very wide of the trutli. lu the ninth century, A1 Matnun, kolif of Arabia, employed 
certain eminent mathematicians to measure a degree in the fields of Mesopotamia. ■ The 
result of tlicir research was, that a little more than 20,000 mites were attributed to the 
cireunnfcrence of the earth. Long ailcr all the^, SneUius, an lM||knder, frpm a. more 
exact, scrutiny, demqnsUatcd 24,000 miles were to bq ascribed to tliis earth. Thus wc 
are come at length, to the lost n^casurc^ ,of the English and French, which were .detCr- 
tire nwl accurate methods that . ev..er,..iRerc, or perhaps ever will be pu| in prac- 
tice. Our countryman, Nonvood. took the sun’s altitude at London on the day of tho 
Vol. I. I 
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sumrticr solstice, and then made tlie same observations on the stin’s atthade on the me- 
ritiiah at York the year followinir, after r'rbich he measured the disi'adc^ between tite two 
cities, and found J39 of owr miles were equal to two degree^/' and cbnSequently about 
COjO'JO agree to the earth’s circumference. • ' * 

The Trench, by meaii.sof a yet more accurate .search, and of advantages Which scarcely 
are elsewhere to be expected, twice set themselves tb this wmrk, by comtniand of the Most 
Christian King, surpassed all that went before them. The learned- Picard presided 
over the work the first time, and the famous Cassini the second time. The first men- 
suration was pcrforiiKid thus .* In Picardy there is a certain Cau-seway paved W'ith 
stones, w'hich lies in a right line, and leads from a place called the' Jews' village, 
to Jurivisium : thi.s way aflforded the fundamental base of the whole mensuration, rtnd 
it reaches for almost seven miles in lengtit. It was (u>.sy, thercf(>re by kudwn measures 
applied to it, so exactly to determine the length of tills rectilinear Way, that they should 
acarcely err one single foot from the tnith. Then, by the help of so great a rectilineal 
distance, they wcic able also to measure large intervals of places by several stations and 
trigonometrical calculations. They used such Indus' ry ns to determine the distances tU 
the places they measured by a doulile series of stations and triangles, and so happily.did the 
matter succeed w ith them, ti.at scarcely any body can expect to perform it more accurately, 
f’or the space bctwocii lifalvaati and Surdon, wdiich lies almost in a straight line from 
north to south, they measured witii the greatest diligence, by means of the most exquisite 
instruments furnislicd with telescopic sights. They found also the sun’s altitude in both 
iilaces with equal care, as did Cassini aftcr«-.ar(l.s. From all which operations they ns- 
.sigued almost the same mca.surc to the perimeter of the earth which Norwmod had done. 
M’e may, therefore rest satisfied that thi.s determination is not very far removed from 
the trulli. '• 

These niensuratio'.'..s gave rise to a very serious dispute concerning flic fignro of the 
earth. C’nssini, Iroiii Picard’s measurement ; concluded that the earth was an oblong 
spheriod , hut Newton, from a consideration of the law.s of gra\’ity, and the diiirnnl 
motion of the earth, had determincfl tlic figure of it to he an oblate sphferiod, and tlatted 
at the poles. To determine this point, Louis XV. resolved ’to have two degi’ees of the 
meridian measured, one under or very near the equator', the other as near the pole as 
possible. Tor tliis purpose the Royal Academy of Sciences sent Mr. Maupertuis, 
Clainault, Camus, Lc Monier, to Lkpland ; they wOrfe accompanied by the Abbe 
Outhier, a correspondent of the same academy. They were joined by Mr, CelsiitS, 
professor of anatomy at Upsal, and having Set out from France iii the spring of the year 
1736 , returned to it in 1737, having fully a6cotnpislied their errand. 

On the southern expedition were dispatchied M. Godin, Condamine, and flouguer, 
to whom tlie king of Spain joined two other very ingenious gentlemen, and Officers of 
the marine. Tliey left Turope in 1735, and enduring innamerablo bnrdships and 
difficulties in the execution of their commission, -retofned to Europe by diffisrent ways, 
in the years 1744, 1745. and ]74(>. In consequence of these laborious researches Ric 
.measur-ement of Pichard was revised and corrected, and found to agree with the two 
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Hliicii liave now .bcen de'Scrib^, the hy{)ottiesi$ of Cassini was abandoned, and tliat of 
Nevvton generuUy:<rpceiv%(i. It is now gcaeraUy admitted tbat the equatorial diaOieter 
of the earth. e;xce(tds itS'f>t)iai' diameter by the excess of thirty miles. 

The longitude of a place is its distance from a given mcridbn, and conseqnendy can 
nevee exceed .tUO.,. though sometimes it is reckoned easterly quite round the globe. 
The meridian of any (>art of the world is a great circle passing through the zenith and 
nadir of the place, and through cacli of the poles. It therefore divides the heavens, ns 
well as the eatith, into two equal partSi the eastern and the western hemisphere. Ail 
such celestial bodies as are in the eastern hemisphere are ri^ng, and all such as are in 
the wostem hciuisphere are sitting. The sun is at the meridian at noon, and at mid- 
night that part of the meridiomd circle which is below the horizon, and on which the 
sun is at midnight, is usually stiled (he opposite meridian. From wliat has been said it 
will be easily understood that the meridian of any place on earth inis no fixed relalicm 
to the stars, hut passes, in tlie space of 24 hours, through every |>art of the heavens. 
IleucO it is that gcograj)hers, of different nations, reckon their longihide from differeni 
tneridians, cominonly choosing the meridian passing tluongh the metiopcdis of tlicir 
own country for tlie first. Thus the English generally reckon from the meridian of 
London, the French from that of Paris, the Dutch from that of Amsterdam, See. : some 
however, reckon from the meridian of Ferroe, one of the azores, and mariners gene- 
rally from the last known land they saw. This arbitrary vvay of reckoning tlie long! 
(ud<; fioin different meridians, makes it necessary, whenever we would express the lou" 
gitmlc of any place, that the place it is counted fi'orn he also expressed. 

the Jidlowing ohscivations are very easily authenlicatcil, and may conliibnte to give 
the r(»dcr some fui Iher idea of longitude. First, If a man should travel directly north 
or directly south, quite round the globe, he would continually change Iiis latitude, and 
pass tiirough the two poles of the world without deviating in the least from the meridian 
of liic place ho departed from, and consequently, on his return, will not differ in his ac- 
count of time from the people residing in the said place. Second, It a man should 
travel round the globe, cither duo east or due west, or on an oblique course, betwixt th<- 
mcridian and the cast and west points, he will coiitimiaily cluuige his longitude ; and if 
his course be eastward* he will gain a complete day in bis reckoning, or reckon one day 
more than the inhabitants of the place from which he departed ; or, if his course hue! 
been west, lie would have lost a day, or reckoned one day less. The reason of this ir. 
easily assigned ; for admitting our traveller steers eastward so many miles in one day 
as to make liis difference of longitude equivalent to a quarter of an hour of time, it is 
evident that the next day the sun will rise to him a quarter of an hour sooner than to the 
inhabitants of the place from whence lie departed, and so, daily, in proportion to tiic 
rate that he travels* which, in going quite round, will make up one natural day. In like 
manner, if lie steer westward after the same rate, he will lengthen every day a quarter 
of on hour, and consequently the sun will rise to him so much later every day ; by which 
means, in going quite tound, be will lose one day complete in his reckoning; Whence 
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it follows, Third, If two persons should set out fruiu the same place, one steering cast- 
wanJ, and tiic other westward, and so continue tlieir courses quite round the globe, un» 
til they arrive at the place frotn which they set out, they wiU*diflfer two days in their 
reckoning at the tin»e of their return, Eourth, The people residing in tl>e easternmost 
of any two places, will reckon their tiiire so much the sooner than those who live in the 
other place, according to the diflerence of longitude betwixt the two places, allowing one 
hour for every 15 degrees. . . 

'J'hc reader is now enaided to understand the methods . by which the discovery of (tie 
longitude has been attempted. 'I'tic great difficulty utteuding the enquiry is, that the me-' 
ridian of any place has no relation to the stars, and therefore cannot be determined like 
that of a star, by the inspection of the heavens. The metltod of discovering the longitude 
is by determining the dilfercnce, of time at the place from whose meridian the longitude 
is reckoned, and the time at the place whose longitude is sought: for as 15 degrees of 
longitude is equivalent to an hour of time, so tire relation between any greater or less 
space of time, and. the diftcrcncc of longitude, is easily discovered. All then that rc'^ 
mains, is to determine the difference between the time at the two different places, and 
tliis has been found extremely difficult. The time at the place where the observation 
is made, is easily determined by celestial observations ; but it is not so easy to discover 
the time at the place from which the longitude is to be reckoned. To remove this dif- 
ficulty several methods have been tried. Time pieces have been invented which have 
recorded the time with wonderful exactness ; but as even these are liable to error, re- 
course has iiccn still had to cortain changes in the heavens. Eclipses arc, in this re- 
spect, extremely serviceable, especially those of the moon, because they are more fre- 
quently visible than those of the sun, and the same lunar eeUpsc is of equal largeness 
and duration wherever it is seen. The eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites are still more con- 
venient, because they occur more frequently, but are of no use at sea, because the roll- 
ing of the ship hinders all nice telescopic observations. A tliird celestial method is 
now moic successfully practised. Wenner, who flourished in the flfteenth or sixteenth 
centuries, proposed to fiud the longitude at sea, by observing the approach of the moon 
to the fixed stars. The explanation of the theory of die moon, by Newton and other 
eripnent astronomers, gave a greater degree of practicability to such observations ; and 
Neville Maskeline, the present Astronomer Royal, has at length brought the method 
into general practice. 

The exact conformity which has been already observed between the difference of lon- 
gitude and difference ot time, proves to us that every meridian of our globe is. equally 
affected by the light of heaven. This remark would apply to the different parallels of 
latitude, were it not for the two following reasons : First, The eai'th, on acepunt of the 
elliptical figure of its orbit, tarries eight days longer in the southern, than in the northern 
signs, consequently, as the sim always appears in that part of the heavens which is op- 
posite to the earth's place, his visit to the northern hemisphere is eight days longer tiian 
thal which Jie makes to the southerh hemisphere. Second, As the sc4ac rays fall' more 
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difeclly on the eqtiatorid parts of o«r gtolie than on those which mor« linn»efliatefy en- 
circle llic poles, both light and licet must, in the former reglorie, be mcfro intense than 
in the latter. - - 

The whole of the Mrth's stir&ce is divided Into 60 dimates, 34 extending from tiie 
equator to each jwlur circle, and the remaining six from the polar circle to its respec- 
tive pole. Climates’ of the former description are dfstinguisiied from each otiicr by the 
difference of half an hour in the duration of their longest day ; apd those of the latter, 
by the difference of a month in the continuance of the sun above their horizon. 

The terraqueous globe is also divided into zones : torrid, temperate, and frigid. The 
torrid, or burning zone, is 33’ 38' broad, and bounded by the tropical circles. Iktwecn 
the tropics of the polar circles lay the temperate zones, which are two, the northern ex- 
tending from the tropic oT Cancer to the arctic circle of the southern, which is situated 
between the tropic of Capricorn and the antarctic circle. The frigid zones also arc 
two, surrounding' each of the poles from them 33” 28'. The space occupied by ihc tor- 
rid zone is greater than that which is filled by the fi-igid ; but not equal to that wliich i* 
possessed by the temperate regions. 

The reader is now made acquainted with the five zones, and may, perhaps, he uIiIp to 
point out their limits on the map ; he has not, however, yet been instructed to assign the 
causes from which this division of the earth’s surface derives its origin. Enough has 
bee n done to enlarge his catalogue of words ; but if he would make any valuable a<ldi- 
tion to his store of ideas, let him take liis station on various regions ol our globe, view 
tlietn as affected by the succession of seasons, and investigate their relation to the celes- 
tial luminaries. 

Whenever the days are exactly 12 hours long, the sun rises due east and sets due 
w est ; where the days exceed this length, he rises and sets towarda the north ; and where 
tiiey are of shorter duration, he rises and sets towards the south. The point where the 
sun makes his first and last appearance varies from the east and west points of the huri- 
son in the same proportion that the length of day varies from the fore-naentioned rnnn- 
t)er of hours. This observation applies to every part of the earth, unless precisely at 
the poles, where there is neither east nor west ; therefore, at the north pole, the sun al- 
ways rises and sets iii the soufri, and in the soutfr pole he always rises and sets -in the 
north. 

The appearances of the sun at noon are somewhat more various. To all that reside 
between the tropics he is vertical twice iq the year. He is, therefore, seen by them in 
three different positions : noiXh, south, and vertical. To such as dwell immediately 
under the tropical circles; he'is vertical but once in the course of his annual revolution. 
Such as dwell beyond the tropic of Cancer, and such as dwell under it, (unless when 
the sun is vertical to them) always see him in the south ; while 'such as dwell beyond 
the tropic of Capricorn, and such as dwell under it (unless when the sun is vertical to 
them) always see iiim in the north. 

Cn the 18th of March, when the sun enters the sign of Aries, he is vertical to that 
portion of.our globe which corresponds with the- equinoctial, south to all that lays north 
VoL. I. & 
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of it, and north to ail that lays soutli of it. The days and nights ar« now of equal length 
to ail tlic inha()itanls of the «arth, unless at tins poles, and here the'sun i.s seen fixed in 
tl>e horizon. In the northern hemisphere it is spring, and in the soiithcTti hemisphere 
it is anttunn. Wl»en the sun has passed tlie equinox iio proceeds towards tiio nort.'i, 
becoming every day vertical to piace.s fartlicr north of tlie equator tlian those to w liich 
lie was vortical the day preceding. In tiic northern lictniKphere the days are coniimi- 
nlly shortening. Every day the northern pole becomes more enlightened, and a gri iiter 
portion of the arctic regions have tlic sun coiuintially elevated, v^hile, to tiie soutli pt'le, 
and the antarctic regions, he becomes every day more depressed. 

June tlie gist, the su enters Cancer, and is, consequently vcrticfd to tliosc who 
arc directly under tlje tropical circle. To all the other inhaidtants of the torriil zone, 
he appears in t!ic north. It is now longest day to the whole northern hemisphere, ami 
shortest day to the whole southern hcniisplicre. To all those tiiat live between tire arc- 
tic circle and the pole, tlie sun docs not set, and his lieight above the horizon, when lie 
is in tlie lower [lart of tlie meridian, is equal to their distance from tlic arctic circle ; for 
example, lliosc who live in tlic 30lh parallel liave tlie sun when he is lowest, at this 
time Uy” high. He is just visible to such as inhabit under the antarctic circle, hut 
entirely unseen by such as live nearer to the soutli pole, 

IiMiiicdiately after this tlie sun declines towards the south, and becomes vertical a se- 
cond time to such as arc situated between tlie equator and the tropic of Cancer. '1 lie 
days decrease in the nortlicrn, and increase in the southern hemisphere, and the arctic 
regions become .los** enlightened. At length the sun arrives at the first of Libra, and cx- 
liiliits the same plienomcna as at the vernal equinox, unless that it is now antmim wheie 
it was then .spring, and spring where it was then autumn. The days continue increasing 
in the soutli, artd decreasing in the north, till the Slstof Deocnibcr. Then the sun, 
having in liis progress become vertical to all the south half of the ton id zone, takes pos- 
session cf tlie winter solstice, and exhibits eficcts exactly opposite to those which iic 
produces wlien in tlio lro{»ic of Cancer. The sun is now vertical to such as live directly 
under tiie tropic of Capricorn, and appears south to all that inhabit north of that cii- 
tnalc. It is longest day in the southern hemisphere, and shortest day in the northern : 
It is then perfectly light at the south pole, and total darkness at the north pole. 

' After this lie becomes a second time vertical to tlie southern regions of the torrid 
zone, and thus, proceeding to the vernal equinox, completes his annual rcvoAition, 

The inhabitants of dilFerent latituidc.s not only experience ‘!iat astonishing diversity 
of seasons wc have been now describing, hot they also receive the influence of the moon 
with circumslanais of considerable variety, We Cannot give the readef a more satisfac- 
tory account of these phenomena than by subjoining the tbllowtng extracts .from a mo- 
dern publication of unquestionable merit. 

“ It is generally believed that the moon rises about 50 minutes later every day than 
the preceding ; but this is true only with regard to places on the equator. In places of 
considerable latitude there is a remarkable difference, especially in tbe harvest time. 
Here the autumnal uioon rises very soon after sun-set, for several evenings togcth(^r.‘ 
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At the polar circles, where the mild season is of very short duration, the autumnal full 
moon rises at sui)*set, from the hrst to the third quarter. And at the poles, where the* 
sun is for half a year absent, tlie winter full moons shine constantly, witliout setting, 
from the hrst to Uie third quarter. All these phenomena are owing to the diderent 
angles made by the horizon, anti the dilFereat part of the moon’s oibit ; and may l»e ex- 
plained in the following manner : The plane of the equinoctial is perpendicular to the 
earth’s axis ; and, therefore, as the earth turns round its axis, all parts of the equinoc- 
tial make equal angles with the horizon, both at rising and setting, so that equal portions 
of it always rise or set in equal times. Consequently, if the moon’s motion were equable, 
and in the equinoctial at the rate of 12’’ J 1' from the sun every day, as it is in her orbit, 
she would rise and set 50 minutes later every day than on the preceding ; for ]'2' IT of 
the equator set in 50 minutes of time in all latitudes. Jlut the moon’s motion is so 
nearly in the ecliptic, that we may consider it at present a.s moving in it. Now the dit- 
ferent parts of the ecliptic, on account of its obliquity to the earth’s axis, make very dif 
ferent angles with the horizon as they ri.se or set. Those parts or signs, which rise with 
the smallest angles, set with the greatest, and vice versa. In equ il tintes, xvhenever 
this angle is least ; a greater portion of the ecliptic rises when the angle is longer, as ma y 
be seen by elevating the pole of a globe to any considerable latitude, and then turning 
it round its axis in the horizon. Consequently, when the moon is in those signs which 
rise or set' With the smallest angles, she rises otsets with the least difference of time, and 
with the greatc.st difference in tliose signs which rise or set with the greatest angles.” 

“ In northern Jtuitiide the sinalies.t angle made by the ecliptic and horizon is when Aries 
rise.<;, at v, hioh time Libra sets ; the greatest when. Libra rises, at which time Aries sets. 
Hence, from the rising of Aries to the rising of Libra, which is twelve sidereal hours, 
the angle increases : and from the rising of Libra, to the rising of Aries, it decreases in 
the saiuo proportion. By this article it appears that the ecliptic rises fastest about 
Ai ie.s, and slowest about Libra.” 

“ On the parallel of London, as much of the ecliptic rises about Pisces and Aries as 
the moon goes through in si.\ days ; and, therefore, while she is in these signs, she dif- 
fers Ixut two hours in rising for six days together, that is about 20 minutes later every 
day or night than the preceding, at a mean rate. But in 14 days afterward the moon 
comes to Virgro and Libra, which are the oppo.site signs to Pisces and Aries ; and ther| 
she diffei's almost fom' limes as much in the rising,: namly, one hour and fifteen mi- 
nutes later every day or night than the former whilst she is in these signs.” 

As tire moon can never be full but when site is opposite to the sun, and the sun is 
never in Virgo, or Libra but in our autumnal, months, it is plain that the moon is never 
full in the opposite .signs. Pisces and Aries, but in these two months ; and, therefore, we 
have only two full moons in a year, which rise so near the time of sun-set for a week 
together as above mentioned. Tlie former of these is called the harvest moon, and the 
latter the hunter’s moon.” 

Here- it will probably be asked why 'VC never observe this remarkable rising of rite 
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mton.^ut.b harvest, ledyg she is iii Pisces ami Aries tM t'lvc ti/HCS-inayear b.efj<Ie, and 
must then rijc with as little difference of time as in liarvest r , The answer is plain ; for 
, iq (vinUr these $igt\s rise ut noon, and being then onjy a quarter qf a circle distant from 
,t|iC8un, tlip moon in them is in her first quarter ; but when the sqn is above the hort- 
son, thq moon’s, rising is neitlier regarded nor perceived.. In spring these signs rise 
with the sun, bc^causc lie is then in them ; and as the moon changeth in them at that 
time, of the year, she is quite invisible. In summer they rise about midnight, . the sun 
being {Uicu three signs, or a quarter of a circle before them, the moon is in them about 
her third quarter ; when rising so late, and giving but very little light, her rising 
passes , unobserved. And in uuiumu, these signs being opposite to the snn, rise when 
lie ^cl?, vviih the ixjoQo in opposition, or at the full, which niakes her rising very con- 

.bpifUOUS.”. 

“ At the equator the north and south polos lie In the hoi won, and ihefefoj'fidhe ecliptic 
makes the same angle southwurd, with the hori;<on, when Aries rises,, as it .dees north* 
w.ird, wiien Libra rises. Consequently, as the moon rLses and sets nearly at equ.i 
angles nith the horizon all the year round, and about 30 minutes later every day or 
ui'^ht than on the preceding, there can be no particular harvest moon at the equator. 
The farther any place is from tiic equator, if it be not beyond the polar circle, the more 
the angle is diminished which the ecliptic and horizon make when Pisces and Aries rise ; 
and, tbarefore, v»hcn the moon is in these signs, she rises with a greater jiroportiomible 
difference later every day tlmn the former ; and is for that reason the more remarkable 
about the full, until we conic to the polar circles, or 60 degrees from the equator : in 
which latitude the ecliptic and horizon become coincident every day for a moment, at 
the same siderial hour, or 3 minutes 36 seconds sooner every day than the former, and 
the very next moment one half of the ecliptic, containing Capricorn, Aquarius, Pisces, 
Aries, Taurus, and Gemini rises, and the opposite half sets. Therefore, whilst the 
moon is going from the beginning of Capricorn to the beginning of Cancer, which is aU 
most 14 days, she rises at the same siderial hour ; and in autumn, just at sun*sct, all 
that half of fhe ecliptic, in which the sun is at that time, sets at tiic same sidereal hour, 
and the opposite half rises, that is 3 minutes 36 seconds of mca<^ sooner every 

day tlian the day before. So, whilst the moon is going from Cdpricurn to Cancer, she 
prises earlier every day Hian on the preceding, contrary to what she does at all places be> 
tween the polar circles ; but daring the above 14 days, the moon is S4 siderial hours 
later in setting ; for the six signs which rise on the eastern side of the hoa^izou arc S4 
hours in setting on the western side of it. In northern latitudes the autumnal full 
moons sure in Pisces and Aries, and the vernal full moons m Virgo an.d.Iib^. ; in south- 
ern latitudes just the reverse, because the seasons are contrary, but Virgo and libra 
rise at as small angle.s with the horizon in southern latitudes, os Pisces and Aries do in 
the northern, and therefore the harvest inooai ard just as regular qn one side of the 
equator as on the other. 

" At the signs which rise with the least aq^es, set witli the. greatest, the vernal fid|r. 
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mootis difier ai much in their times of rising every night at the autumnat (till, moons do 
'in' their- timet of 'settli^; and set with. -as little didorence as the AUhimtnd iiilt 'oiooot 
rise with, the oii^ being in all cases the reverse of tiie other. ** 

“ Hitherto, ftr the sake of plainness, tve have supposed the moon to move Jo^e cciipi* 
tic, from which, the sen. never deviates; But the orbit in tvhicli Ifie moon really mevet 
is didTerCnt from- the ocliptic ; one half being elevated above it, the other an much de- 
pressed below it ; so the tnoon can never be in the ecliptic but when sbe is in eiUier of 
the nodes, which is at least twice in' every course from change J|o change, and srnne- 
times tlirice. The moon’s oblique motion with regard to the ediptic, caosetsome dif- 
ference in the times of riiing and setting from what has been already mentioned, for when 
she Is northward of die ecljptic, she rises sooner . and sets later than if she, moved in Uic 
ecliptic ; and when she is southward of the ecliptic, she rises lato< and sets sooner.” 

“ At the polar circles, when the sun touches the summer tropic, he eonhnoes 84 hours 
above the Iwrizon, and 84 hours below it, when he touches th^ Mipter Irofnci tor the 
same reason the moon neither rises in summer, nor sets in winter, opnsidenng her as 
moving in the ecliptic; for the winter full moon being as high in die ecliptic as the snoi- 
iner sun, must therefore continue as long above the horizon, and the suntiher full moon 
heing as low in the ecliptic as the winter sun, can no more rise then be does. Jlut these 
are the only two full moons which happen about the tropic, for all the others rise and set- 
in summer the full moons are low, and their stay is short above the horizon, when the 
nights are short, and wc have the lea.st occasion for moon light ; in winter they go high 
and stay long above the horizon, when the niglits arc long, and we want the greatest 
quantity of moon-light.” 

“ As the sun is above the horizon of the north pole from the SOth of March to the S'td 
of September, it is plain that the moon, when full, must be below the horizon during tiiat 
half of the year. But when the sun is' in die southern half of the ecliptic, he never rises 
to the north pple ; during which half of the year, every full moon happens in some of 
the northern half of the ecliptic, which never sets. Consequently, as the polar inhabi- 
tants never see a full moon in summer, they have her ahvaya in the winter, before, at, 
and after the full, shining for 14 of our days and nights. And when the sun is at its 
greatest depression below the horizon, being then in Capricorn, the moon is at lier third 
quarter in Aries, full in Cancer, and at her first quarter in Libra. And as tlie begin- 
ning of Aries is the rising point of the ecliptic. Cancer the highest, arid Libra the setting 
point, the moon rises at her first quarter in Aries, is most elevated above the horizon, 
and full in Cancer, and sets at the beginning of Libra in her third quarter, having con- 
tinued visible for 14 diurnal rotations of the earth. Thus the poles are supplied one 
half of the winter time with constant mooii-light. in the sun’s absensc; and only lose 
sight of the moon from her first to her third quarter, while she gives but very little fight, 
and conld be of little or no service to them.” 

The appearance exhibited by' the fiked stats to the inhabitants of the dilTercnt regions 
of the earth, affords also some considerable variety. To siieh as dwell immediatr-iy 
mider the lirie^ all the stats rise arid set, uhless such as* inav be observed exactly at tbr 
Vol. L ’ L 
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poles, and those would remain fixed in the horiron. Thft farther wc depart from the 
equator oft either side, the {greater number of stars continue above 'the horizon, whilst 
an equal space of the heavens is always depressed below it. The same stars that to the 
^habitants of any given latitude remain continually above the horizon, to the inhabi- 
tants of an opposite latitude remain depressed below it. Those stars, for instance, which 
are alwhys*" visible at lat. 45 “ north, are always invisible at lat. 55 “ south. At each of 
the poles half of the stars are visible, and these continue at all* times above‘thc horizon 
’Tlie '^fanets and comets must, of course, be visible only where the eoristellatlons arc 
visible t^rSu^ Which they are traversing, therefore afford room fbf no farther observe^ 
tfon. 

If the former chapter presented the Deity to our view as the mighty monarch of an 
unbo^uhd^d empire, this leads us to revere him as the universal Father, who has adapted, 
'wUti'ihfinitc kindness, the movements of tiic planetary - spheres, to the various clfCum- 
stancca of the different regions of tlie catth ; and while he probably designed the celes- 
tial luminaries to furnish habitations for vast numbers of intelligent beings,* bKth' also 
mercifully appointed thena to be the inhabitants of this earth fi>r signs and fof seasons, 
ibi' days and for years. 
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CHAW'ER III 

M^Tloaiqi^CherTE.. — Dl^cuUies atUiidwf; weteorobgkal enquiri^s-^Frobibk cauMS 
t^hc .\'ar^tio^ o/* seasons— Jtight-^Optical ^ d^mf ions— properties of' bght-' 
Its xebcity — i^inuie partkks—-'-InJleGtion-<-^R^€Cti<m— ^Moon-light — ReJ'rac- 
tion—H^rangibiliti/—Prumatk eohtirs— Rainbow — Halos— -Parhelion— -Co- 
bwi ^ naiural b^ies—Blue colour o/* the skj—Qoloiiirs ^ clouds — Trampp'ent, 
e^ke^, and pfiosphork I^ks—Rmejits of light— Heat— Opinions of Royk and 
poerherve on the fiait^re ^ fre— Electricity— Qf sHk—CH glass— Ekctrkal ma- 
cihttisr*'f9T\ pattery—Of gumlac, amber, ^c. — Q/; the tourmalin— Frank- 
theory-r-AJ^nky^.f^cen magnetism and ekctrkity— Metals melte/l by ekc- 
fTipity—Air, mtkerial, hiavy—Eas'ometer — Elastkky — passes — flight the 

atmosphere-f— Undulation— Hind — -Hurricanes— JVhirheinds IFater-spou^s—— 

Evaporation— —Mists— Clouds — Dexo — Rain— Frost — Hail—Snm — Light- 
ning— Thunder — Afcteors— Falling stars— Ignes fatui- — Aw'ora borealis. 

/ _ 

'' TT has been frequcntl'y and justly remarked that the farther men advance in tlic pur* 
^ suit of wisdom, the less are they elated by the retrospect of their attainments : that 
while the smattercr in knowledge is proud, the tiue philosopher is humble. This res 
mark is appficable, in its utmost extent to the investigation of the subject before us. 
I'he student thdt has barely obtained an insight into the doctrine of zones and climates, 
imagines himself able at once to determine vthe weather that is experienced in every part 
of our globe. He calculates the heal of each region by the inverse proportion of its la- 
titude, and arguing from the slender stock ot his onn actual observations, Axes with 
precision which tracts of the earth’s surface are covered with eternal snow, which arc 
scorched up with continual heat, ond which enjoy a truly temperate medium, like that 
n III) which his native island is favoured. He enjoys this pleasing delusion till he is 
awakened out of it by further information. He hears that the waters of Holland are 
t overed with bridges of icc, while those of England scarcely support the burthen of an 
egg: and that countries in America, which lay tinder the parallel of Cambridge, arc 
scarcely habitable in winter by reason of the cphl. He now wishes to understand the 
causes by which such an astonishing variety is produced; but has not gone far in this 
pursuit, before he becomes surrounded with difficulties. Hills peep over hill, and Alps 
rise upon Alps. In some cases he obtains fixed data, concerning which all paitics arc 
agreed ; in others, he can only collect the opinions of the learned. These difficulties 
arise from the subtile nature, of the elements, which arc, in many instances, not easily 
perceptible, either to the eye or to the touch ; from the secrecy with which many of the 
operations of nature aro conducted, and to that propensity, so powerful among mortaii»> 
to supply their want of information by the fertility of their conjecture. 
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The piieuomena of our atmosphere, of which, in this chapteiji it is designed to treat, 
arc denominated meteors, an(i divided into two classes, viz. those which rise in Uie hea- 
vens, seemingly without any connection with the earth ; and those which are pereeptihio 
only in the lower regions of the attnospherc. The former are oniy three in number, 
viz. Uirge tlrc-balls, falling stars, and the aurora borealis. The second class is much 
4 nore nnmcroiis, including the phenomena of the ordinary winds, rain, hail, snow, 
clouds, and vapours of ail kinds, thunder and lightning, ' hurricanes, whirlutimle} water- 
ipoiits, ignes fatui, and other luminous appearances ; not excepting the various changes 
of the atmosphere itself, with regard to rarefaction, gravity, and moisture. 

Though all these must, no doubt, somehow depend upon the action of tht sad' upon 
the earth, and on the annii.'it and diurnal motion of the latter, yet we do not find the 
same regularity in meieors that we do in other phenomena’ of nature. Every succeeding 
year differs from that which preceded, in a vast number of instances. Sotnetiines' \re 
find a number of years, successively, similar to each other, and another set, fjuita 
differcut, taking place immediately after them. This dissimilarity between the phCuu- 
rnena of different years, may warrant ns to conclude that other causes, beSide the regtj- 
lar action of the sun, and revolbtion of the earth, ore concerned. Some of these causes 
may he supposed to he fermentation, and other commotions within the liowels of the 
earth ; but as ail fermentation is a regular process, and takes place only in certain cir- 
cumstances, of which heat is a very considerable one, why is there not annually a certain- 
fjoantity of this fermentation excited ? And why arc not regular efl^cts observed in pro- 
portion ? It does not indeed appear that the immense variety of meteorological appear- 
ances can, by any means, be iiccouuted for, but by the interference of some causes in 
their own nature irreguliir, that is, capable of such endless variety that no assignable 
space of time is sufficient to exhaust it. Tlie.se causes, as they cannot be proved to ex- 
ist either on the surface of the earth, or in its internal parts, must beisougbt for in the 
celestial expanse iusclf. Sir l.saac Newton .‘supposed the planets to be influenced by tlie 
comets, and that from the tails of the latter some of the finer parts of our atmosphere 
were produced. He even supposed that from these bodies a quantity of water, iina* 
gined to be wasted in the various operations of nature, might be supplied. But if it be 
not unreasonable to sujipose that comets answer some such purposes in nature, it is as 
little unreasonable to tliink that the planets may infliicnco the atmospheres of one another. 
That tills must be the case is very probable,' not only on account of tlie light they reflect 
upon one another, hut also by reason of their spheres of mutual attraction, which extend 
an immense way, and arc so powerful in the planets Jupiter and .Saturn, that they dis* 
lurb the motions of each other’s satellites as they pass. 

But besides even these causes, if we Allow them to be such, , there are . others which 
'ake place in the immense void between tlie celestial bodies. That changes do take 
place in this space, is evident from what is. related of the total disappearance of some 
of the satellites of Saturn, and their sudden re-iqipeafancc, withoo); imy pofcapfihW 
change in our atmosphere so as to effect our view of tlie celestial objects. It linay ap- 
pear ridiculous to think that a change in such distant regions should have any influ^pe 
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upon th« ofmospfleni of tho^earth ; bot wc ’must remember that if the universe be eon 
rfected together as one vast system, which we have every reason to believe,* it is as im- 
possible 'that a ehange can take place in any part without affecting the whole in some 
degree, as it'is iatpossiUe to change any part of a‘ clock or watch without affecting the 
movement. But of ail the changes that take place in the celestial regions, those 
whidt aflTbbt fho sun seem most likely to produce changes in our atmosphere, and to be 
tbe biddenceanses of many metcofologicni phenomena. 

That the sun is not exempt from clmnges is evident from the spots which are seen in 
his -disk. ' It has been ohsdved in some years that the sun has seemed to lose* his in- 
dtibncc, 111 : 1 ^ even to the naked eye to appear much dimmer than usual. In such cases 
h 9s titipo^siblc, but Our atmosphere, and even the wliolc solar system must have been 
affected and not only must the seasons, for the present tiino, have felt the malign in- 
fluence of sneb spots, but the atmosphere itself may Iiave acquired such a disposition as 
to produce ’’seasons of a peculiar nature for a number of yeare afterwards. If it be true, 
according to the hypothesis of some, that the sun is supplied with fuel by comets failing 
into bis body ; it is plain that every new accession of this kind must have a proportion- 
able effect up6n aU the bodies exposed to his light. If the comets do not perform any 
such office, still,' it is very probable, they answer .sonic purposes to tlie planets, because 
they are never seen without the planetary regions ; and though their influence be not 
immediately perceptible, it is impossible to prove they have none, nor indeed is it pro- 
bable that they have none, for the influence of any object extends as far as its light, and 
how much farther we cannot tell. Consideiing the matter in this view, therefore, there 
is not a spot that can obscure the sun, a comet that can approach the earth, nor, per- 
haps, a belt or spot which can take place on Mars, Jupiter, or Saturn, which may not 
he productive of important changes in our atmosphere, and affect the meteors produced 
by it in many different ways. 

But though these causes may affect the diversity of seasons, it is not from them we 
must derive the regular phenomena of the atmosphere ; these, undoubtedly, depend on 
the settled action of light, beat, and the electric fluid. We shall, therefore, first inquire 
'into the nature of these fluids, and then attempt to describe their operations and effects. 

The opinions of philosophers concerning the nature of light, may be in general re- 
duced to two. The first of these, deducing the phenomena of vision from the undula- 
tions of an elastic fluid ; the second, deriving them from the action of matter emitted 
from the shining body with immense velocity, moving uniformly in straight lines, and 
acted upon by other bodies so as to be reflected, refracted, or inflected, by means of 
i^rces which act upon if, in the same manner as on other inert matter. 'I'his latter sen- 
tiint^t tvas introduced by Sir Isaac Newton, and supported by liim with unanswerable 
arguments. It is now generally received by the Icnrncd, and may be safely considered 
as posses^g the greatest claim to our regard. 

Thf least particle of light, that can be eWicr intercepted alone whilst alt the rest are 
suffbr^ to pass, or that can be let pass alone,, whilst all the rest arc intercepted, is called 
a ray of light. Any parcel of rays diverging from a point, considered as separate from- 
Vot. I M 
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the u called a of rays. Whatever is beheld by the eye.js'^ly opticians called 

an ’object. They consider every luminous object as made up of a vast number of oii- 
HMte points, and that each of these points, by an unknown power, scods forth rays of 
Ught in all directions, and is thus the centre of a sphere of light extending indefinitely 
ool all sides.. A small object, or physical point of an object, considered as propagating 
Hgbt towards a. certain part, is sometimes called a radiant, or radiating point. Those 
rays which proceed from any point, at a very great distance, may be considered as .pa- 
rallel rays, for the greater the distance of the point from whence rays flow, tlie nearoi 
do they approach a parallel direction. 15y a medium, in the languago of opticians, is 
uacant any pellucid or transparent bfidy, whicli sutlers light to pass through it. Thus 
water, air, glass, or a diamond, arc called mediums. One medium is said to he nioic 
dense than anotlrer wlien it contains more matter in the same bulk : thus glass is ,more 
dense than water, and water is more dense than air. 

Light moves or acts in a straight line, as appears from the shadows which opaque 
bodies cast, for if the light did not describe straight lines, there would be no shadows ; 
it is equally froju light’s finding no pa.ssage through bent tubes. In consequence 
of iliis property of light, a luminous body may be seen from all places to which a straight 
line call be drawn, without meeting with any interveniug obstacle- Wheresoever a spec 
tator is placed with respect to a luminous body, every point of that part of the surface 
which is turned towards him is visible, each point is, therefore, a radiant point emitting 
rays in all directions. 

Dr. Bradley observed that the eclipses of . Jupiter happened 8’ 12” sooner than calcn 
iiUed when .lupiter was in opposition to the sun, and 8' 12* later than calculated when 
he is in conjunction with that luminary. Hence lie concluded that ligiit is, in that space 
of time, propagateil as far as from the sun ,to the earthy The velocity of light being 
known, we should be able to estimate the magnitude of its particles, if we were in pos- 
session of good observations of the etlects of their momentum. Tor example it is found 
that a ball from a cannon, at its first discharge, flies with a velocity of about a mile in 
eight seconds, and would therefore arrive at the sun in 32 years, supposing it to move 
with unremitted velocity. Now light passes in about eight minutes, which is two roil-i 
lions of times faster. But the forces with which bodies move are as their masses multi- 
plied by their velocities : if, therefore, tlie particles of .light wereequal in mass to the two 
inillionth part of a giain of sand, we should be no raep'e able to endure their force then 
that of sand shot point blank from a cannon. 

This wonderful minuteness of the particles of light will be farther proved when we 
consider that if any one make a hole in a piece of paper with » pcedle. he will see all 
the objects that are before him be they ever so minute. . If a common tallow candle be 
lighted, and set by night on an high tower, it will illuminate a sphere of a mile diameter, 
without having its bulk diminished in any sensible degree. .B-eys of light ^will pass 
without confusion through a small, puncture in a p’ece of paper, fjroro several candles in 
4 line pwrailcl to the paper, and form distinct images . on a shpet pasteboard {flaced 
jbebmd the paper. 
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Ti»c ofibcU by bodies on the rays of light are chiefly the fdWov, 'ifrj : inflee* 

tion, fieflectiou, tt Ad refraction. • ' . 

' fty.tlie inilectidn of- light we are to understand a certain influence of bodies upon it 
by- attraetioa ami repulaion. This i.s a subject but Iktie understood, as tlie experifnenti 
of Sir Isaac New-ton werc confessedly incomplete, and succeeding philosophers have 
rionc littlo ipore than collect a few isolated facts, without being able to form a regular 
combination of consequences. The laws . fldlowed by the powers that inflect tho light, 
and the Mmits of their action, are yot unknown. To oxpiain a little the natsre of this 
phenomenon, »'« will recite one or twoof-thc experiments by which it has been discovered. 
Il a beam of the suns light be admitted into a darkened chamber through a bole of the 
breadth of a forty-second part of an inch, the shadows of hairs, threads, pins, straws, &c. 
appear considerably longer than they would be if the light passed by them in straight 
lines. Tor example, a hair wlmsc breadth was the 280th part of an inch, being held 
M> the light, at about 12 feet distant from the hole, cast a shadow, which at the dis- 
tance of four inches from the hair, was the 6()th part of an inch brdid, tliat is, about 
four times the breadth of the hair. 

Let a beam of tire sun’s light be admitted through a hole a quarter of an inch broad : 
place a sheet of pasteboard, blacked on both .sides, at almost three feet from the liulc ; 
ill the middle of the paste board let there be a hole 3-7ths of an inch square for the ligiit 
10 pass through ; behind the paste board fasten tlio blade of a sharp knife, so as to stop 
part of the light going tluoiigh the hole, 'fhe knife and pasteboard arc to be parallel, 
and both to be at riglit angles with the beam. Let a part of the light which passe.s by 
the knite’s edge, fall upon a nbite paper at about throe fort distance, and there will be 
two streams of light shooting out both ways into the slimiow, somewhat like the tails of 
comets. , l^laciiig another knife with the edge very m ar, and parallel to the first ; if 
they be distant the 400th part of an inch, the stream of light passing between them will 
be divided, parting in the middle, leaving a dark shadow m ilic iuteival ; as the edges 
approach, the shadow grows broader, and the streams narrower at the inner end, so 
lh.it the light that is least bent goes to the inner cud of ibc stream, and passes at tjjiie 
greatest distance from the edges. When this distance is about the 800tli part of an 
inch, the shadow begins first, the light wi^hich passes a( less distance is more bent, and 
goes to that side which is l^hest from the direct line , at length, at the contact of the 
knives tlie whole light vanishes, leaving its place to the shadow. 

From these, and many other exiieriments, it is interred that the rays of light are m- 
.flueiicqd by some power that turns theni out of their direct cour.se ; and as that power docs 
«ot betid the rays into the shadow of the bodies from which the influence is supposed 
to proceed, but from the shadow,, it has been considered as a repulsive power that is 
strongest «t the least, distance. 

When a rky of light &lls upon any body, however tran.sparent, the whole of it never 
pdsSeS through the body, but some part is always driven back or reflected from it. G1 
that part of the ray that enters, another part is also reflected from the second surface, 
or that which is farthest from tlie luminous body. When thi; part arrives again at the 
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fifst surface, part of it is reflected hack from that surface, and thus continues tb be 
reflected between the two surfaces, a»id to pass backwards 3»ttd forwer^, within thi sttb- 
sfancM of the mediums, till some part of it is totally lost. Beside Ms inconsiderable 
quantity however, wliich is lost in- this manner, the second sur&ce often reflects much 
more tlran the hrst, insomucit that in certain positions scarce any rays #ill pass through 
both skies of the medium. No body is, therefore, so transparent as to transmit all'llhe 
rays which fail upon it, nor is any So well fitted for reflection as to reflect them all. 

The angle svliich a ray of light makes with the surface of any body on which it falls, 
is caijed thc' angle of incidence, and the angle vVhieh the rays make t^h the same snr- 
iuce, when reflected from it, is called the angle of reflection. The two angles are al- 
ways eqfial to each other : thus for instance, if a ray fhlling upon a mirror makes an 
angle of 45°, thc angle of its reflection wiH amount to Just the same number of degrees. 
To make this still plainer, suppose an unruffled pool, which Is every way exposed to the 
rays of the sun, when the sun is exactly level with tlic horhton, there would be no angle 
q{ incidence at If. but its rays would pass vjust over the top of the water. Let thc sun 
.be elevated one degree, and the incident ray would form with thc water an angle of one 
degree, proceeding from the eastern part of the heavens, and the reflecting ray would 
form an- equal angle, directing itself toward thc west If thc pole were in a place to 
which the sun is vertical, the reflecting ray would, in that case, become the same with 
the incident ray, and be reflected back again towards the vertical point This equality 
of the angle formed by the incident ray, with that which is formed by the reflecting ray, 
is a fundamental principle, which holds all cases, and is of the utmost impor- 
tance in optics. 1 1; 

Before the time of Newton it was univer^l^jt believed that the rays were reflected by 
striking against the surface of bodies, as''il'''ball rebounds upon striking against thc 
ground. This opinion is, however, now rejected by the learned. They conceive that 
if the rays of light were reflected by impinging on the solid parts of bodies, their reflec- 
tions from solid bodies could, not be so regular as they are ; for, however {rolished the 
sntoothest object may seem to our sight and touch, yet it is in fact one continued as- 
sembiage of inequalities. Nor in polishing glass With sand, putty, or tripoli; it is not to 
be imagined that these substances can, by grating and fretting the glassv Wing all its least 
particles to an accurate polish, so that all thdr 8urfi^ji,‘|Wdl be' truly plane, or truly 
spherical, and look all the same way, or compose' aurface. The smaller the 
particles are, thc smaller will be the scratches by, which Wey continually wear away the 
glass Qoril it be polished ; but be they evciir so small, thtty caw wear away the b 
otherwise than by grating and scratching, and breaking dte protubemnces^f^and,;t^WW^^ 
polish U no otherwise than by bringing its roughness to a very fine gr<^ . id thil the 
scratches and frettings of thc surfaces become too small- tb W visil^; . ffomirach a 
'^surface It cannot be supposed that rays will be reflected with such unifdrmttyfdt we Usu- 
ally observe; on the contrary, it is highly probable< that, if light WerW reflected, by im« 
pinging on the solid parts of glass, it wookl be Scattered- as imtch bytW nibtt pdUi^^^ 
as by the roo^est surface, • 
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It U, therefore a prpbleii)^ how glass, polished by fretting substances, can reflect light 
in so regular a snantier, and this problem is scarce otherwise to be solved than by saying 
that the reflection of a ray is not effected by the reflecting body, but by some power of 
the body which is regularly diffused all over its surface, and by which it acts upon tlm 
ray witliout immediate contact, so tliat it is reflected before it arrives at the surface. 
Bodies shining with their own light, arc mostly brigliter than opaque bodies illuminated 
by them, for opaque bodies disperse the light falling u}>on them in all manner of ways ; 
whence, supposing all the light to be reflected, the quantity received by the eye from 
tlietn, compared with that received from the luminous body, is only as the visible illu- 
minated surface of the opaque body, to the surface of an hemisphere whose radius is as 
the di‘'tancc of the opaque body from the eye. Hence arises the amazing disproportion 
between the light of tlic full moon, and that of the sun, when elevated to equal heights 
above the horizon, and officrwise placed in similar circumstances, wliich is perceived 
by the most inattentive obs(’r\er, but when calculated by the Icar^d, has been found 
to be great almost beyoml ciedilulity. 

The following extract from Mr. Nicholson will point out an easy method of com- 
paring the light of our two piincipal luminaries: 

“ When tI)C moon is visible in the day time, its light is so nearly equal to that of the 
lighter thin clouds, that it is with difficulty distinguished amongst them. Its light con- 
tinues tlie .sa|ne during the night, but tlie absence of the sun permitting the apeiture of 
the pupil of the eye to dilate itself, it becomes more conspicuous. It follows, therefore, 
that if every part of the .sky were equally luminous with the moon’s disk, the light would 
be tire same as if in the day time it wfere covered with the above-mentioned thin 
clouds. Tills day light is, consequently, in proportion to that of the tiioon, as the whole 
surface of the heuiisphere is to the surface of the moon, that is, nearly as 90,000. to 
one.” 

“ When a' ray pas5e.s out of any medium of a different density, it is ^fleeted according 
to the nature of the medium it cnter.s, and llic direction in vVhich it enters it. If it enter 
a denser medium its velocity is always increased, arid, on the contrary, if it enter into a 
rarer medium, its velocity is always diminished ; but in neither of these cases is it drawn 
from its rectilinear coiir.se, unless when it proceeds id an oblique direction. If a ray 
passes .obliqudy from a rarer to' a denser medium, its motion 'is not only accelerated, 
but turned toward the perpendicular ; if on the other sidfc it pass from a denser to a 
rarer, niedium, , its motion is not only retarded, but drawn TVOm the perpendicular. 

those changes is called refraction. When the fay is ifefracted it always goes 
;,fcJ|riBCti)i.hear course, making so many angles as it enters different merliutns, utiless 
Vrlie^ the density' of the Tiicdiuin either gradually increases, or gradually diminishes) 
tafcesa curvc4 direction.. This is the case with our atmosphere, which increases 
lirdiemily Bjs U approaches the earth.” 

The f0l|6\Vin|^’ experiments are easily put in practice, and aflbrd an agreeable elu- 
cidation of the' docf fine of refraction. Take an empty basOn, and at the diainetef of 
the bottoiii fix marks at a small distance from each other ; then take it into a dark room 
. Vol. I.’ N. 
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let in a ray of light, and where this falls upon the floor place your bason, so that its 
marked diameter may point towards the window, and so that the beam may fall upon 
the mark most distant from the window. This done, fill the bason with water,' and you 
will observe that the beam, which before fell upon the most distant mark, will now, by 
the refraettvO power, be turned out of its straight course, and will fall two or three, or 
morp marks nearer the centre of the bason. Make the water ' in the boison muddy, but 
not 80 much sib as to destroy its transparency, wliicli you may easily do by dropping 
therein a few drops of milk; then fill tlie room with dust, and the beam of light will be 
vciry visible both in its passage through the air and through the water, and you will ob- 
serve very distinctly three beams ; tliat of iiicideiicc, which, in coming through the hole, 
falls obliquely upon the water ; that of reflection frpin the surface, making the angle of 
reflection exactly, equal to the angle of incidence ; and that of refraction, whit b. from 
the surface where it was bent, moves in a straiglit line to tlid bottom ot the bason, /.ll 
tilings remaining ll*c same, place a small piece of looking-glass at the bottom of the ba- 
son, whore the refracted* beam falls, and it will thereby be reflected back again through 
the water; and in passing out of tlie water into the ait, will be again retracted or turned 
out of its course.” 

“ Another e.xpcrimcnt, tliongb very common, gives a clear idea of the power of re- 
fraction ; place a piece of money afliie liottom of a bason, and w alk back tlieietrom till 
you cannot sec the piece of money, then let some water be jionrcd in, and it instantly 
becomes visible. I'lic eye ha.s not changed its place, but the ray of light lias taken a 
'new direction in passing from the water into the eye, and strikes your eye as if it came 
from the piece of money.” • 

" An object situated iu the horizon appears above its true place, on account of the re- 
fraction of the rays, which proceed from it in their passage through tlie atmosphere of 
the earth, Whetlieran object be beyond or within the limits of the atmosphere, the ef- 
fect produced is the same, because the rays which proceed from the object continually 
enter denser parts of the atmosphere, and are refracted towards the centre of the at- 
mosphere, which is the centre of the earth, and thus describe a curve bending down- 
wards ; they cannot, therefore, enter the eye which is placed on the surface of the earth 
unless tliey enter the atmospher<? at some point above the objeetj which must, in conse- 
quence, appear higher than its proper place. Hence it is* that the sun, moon, and stars 
appear above the horizon when they arc just below it, aiid .higher than they ought to 'be 
when they are above it; likewise distant hills, trees, &c.' seem to be. higher than .they 
really arc. Further, the lower these objects' are io the' horizon, the.greater is the . ^blt- 
quity w'ith which the rays enter the atmosphere, or pass from the rarer* iutb^the vdehfrSr . 
parts of it, and therefore they appear to be more cbwted by .refraction upi$D ' 
accoont the > lower parts of them are apparently more.' .elevated thait the .upper. This 
ifla^es tlifir upper and under parts scern nearer tluin they are, ajS », evident , ffom*Ui'e\ 
siia aadmoon, which appear of an oval shape when they arp the horizonj,, their hoH- ;. 
zontal diameter appearing tlie same length they tvoulH’do If their rays rlufl^red nn re- 
.fraeiibn, while their vertical ones arc shortened thereby.” 
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Light we Ijave hitherto jconsi^ercd as consisting of rays , perfecUy similar in natote, 
end subject to "the se^c laws : ithat this, is rioj» however, tb« caS0, has been ably doinoii- 
btrated by Sir Isaac Newton. tVe shall first present Oair reader with a general view of 
his theory of light- and colours, as given by' a late ingenious philosophical lecturer, and 
then offer a blight specimen of the experiments by which lie. cHabiished-'ihU. opinion. 
Tlic limits of our work will not permit us to do more, nor dO vre imagine thot tiioro 
will be rcijuired, when it be considered with what universal approhatid^ hU theory has 
been received by the wliole body of the learned, llefore wey t^ortacribo ' tips 'softimary 
ot the doctrines of Newton, it is, however, necessary to reinark that wbcji i ray of light 
is, bypassing through glass, or any other medium, more refractedhthtuxaiipther ray, it 
is said to he more refrangible; refrahgibility meaning - nothing ojprc than a, capacity of 
being relVncted. ^ ‘ 

“ Sir Isaac Newtons tiieory of light and colours is strikitig and beautiful in itself, 
and deduced from clear and decisive experiments, and may be almost said to dernon- 
hlruU: clearly, First, That lights wliich difi’er in colour, differ also in degrees of rc- 
liangihility. Second, 'j'liat tlie light of the sun, nolwillistanding its uniform appear- 
ance, consists of rays dilVcrently refrangible. Third, Tliat those rays wliich are more 
refiang'ililc tlian otlicr.s are also more reflexible. Fourth, Thai as the rays of light differ 
ill degiecs ot refrangibilitv and rcflexibility, so they do also in tiicir disposition .to exiiibit 
tiiis or that particular colour; and tliat <;plours are not qualifications of Jiglit derived 
fioiii refractions Or reflections of natural bodies, as was generally believed, but original 
and connate properties, which are diftWent. in different rays, some rays being disposed 
to exhibit a red colour, anid no otlier, some a green, and no other, and so of IheTcst of 
the prismatic colours. (Those colours #biich are seen in the rainbow, or arc piade to 
appear when liglit is transmitted through a prism, are denoruinalcd prismatic colours.) 
Fifth, 'Flic lights of the sun consist of violet making, indigo making, blue .niakitig, green 
making, yellow making, orange making, and red making rays ; a.Hrl all of these are dif- 
ferent in their degrees of refrangibility and reflexibility, for the rays wliich prOcIqcq red 
colours are ttie least refrangible, and. those tliat make the voiiet the most ; and the rest 
are more or less refrangible as, they approach either of these extremes, iii tlie order al- 
ready mentioned : that is, orange least refrangible next to red, yellow next to orange, 
and; pf^J. so tl»at to tlid same, i^egree of refrangibility there , cvCr belongs the sami; co- 
lour, .ab^’td the' same colour, stiie same degree of refrangibility.' . Sixtli, Every liomo- 
gpfllai^rmyicotisidejred apart is. refracted according to one anti the same rule, so that its 
si^eT^Jndidenep i’s, tp its sin^ refraction in a given ratio, that is, every diflerent ep- 
a 41^61*001 ratid^lm^ it. Seventh, 'The species of colour, and 

refrangibilit^^^^^ particular sort of rays, is not 

mphlble^by natural bodies, nor by any other cause that 

ba^.yet O&sSfved. .M'bqn.any one kind of colour has been separated from tliosa 
pffii;it|ier,.-ld^^ it 'iras .obsUrt^^^ rctauied its colour, notwithstanding all endeavours to 
bring abput'^'c^auge. ' K^btC Yet seeming , transactions of any* colours may be made 
when tliere is any mixture pf different sorts of rays, lor in such mixtures the epinponeot 
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colours appear not, bat by their mutually allaying each other constitute an intermediate 
colour. Ninth, There are, therefore, two different sbrts of colour, the one original 
and simple, the other cotnpounded of these: and all the colours of the universe are 
either the colours of homogenial simple llglit, or compounded of these mixed together 
in certain ‘proportions, The colours of simple light aie, as we observed before, violet, 
indi^ blue, green, yellow, orange, and led, together with an mdedhite variety of inter- 
niedlate gradations. The colours of compounded light, are indifferently compounded 
of theie simple rays, mixed in vaiious proportions ; thus a mixture of x'ellow making, 
and blue' making rays, exhibit a gifcn colour, and a mixture of red and yellow makes an 
orange ; and in any colour the same in specie with the pi imary ones may be produced 
by tho composition ot the two colours next adjacent, in tbe series of colour <■ generated 
by the prism, whereof the one is next most refrangible, and the other next least re- 
tiangiblc. ilut this is not the case with those which are situated at too gieat a distance ; 
orange and indigo do not produce the intermediate green, nOr scarlet and giccn the in- 
termediate yellow. Tenth, The most surprising and wonderful composition ot light is 
that of whiteness; there is no one sort of lays which alone exhibit the colour, it is ever 
compounded, and to its composition ail the aforesaid colouis are lerjuisitc. KIcvnitli, 
As whiteness is produced by a copious reflection of rays of all sorts of coloiiis, when 
th^’& is a due proportion m the mixture, so, on tbe contrary, blackness is piodnctd by 
a suffocation and absorptfon of the incident ^ight, which being stopped and siippitssed 
in it)e black iKwly, is not reflected outwartl, ^ receded and Tefracted within the body 
till it be entirely lost.” 

“ The first experiment of Newton for the purpose of investigating the rofrangibility of 
light is thus described by that eminent philosopher : “ In a very dark chamber, at a 
room) bole about onc-third of an inch bioad made in the shutter of a window, I placed 
A glass prisdi, whereby the beams of tiie sun’s light, which cOme in at tbO hole, might be 
reffact<l4 pptvards, towards tbe opposite w.iU of the chamber, and theie foim a coloured 
uiMige of the sun, The axis of the prism, that is a line passing through the middle of the 
prism from one end of it to the other end, parallel to the edge of^ the reflecting angle, 
was perpendicular to the incident rays. About this axis .tlwt prism slowly, and 

saw the refracted light on the wall, or coloured image sun, first to descend and 
then to ascend. Iletween the descent and ascent^i-Wffefe^ Iw^Jmage seemed^ be fta* 
ttonary, I stopped the prism, and fixed* % in tlwPt pimike> "'Then 1 let the^^efiraete^ 
light fail perpendicularly upon a sheet of paper, placed at the opposite 
^mber, and observed the figure and dimeiwiofll'^ tli4 solar image 
l»y that light. The image was oblong and not Wed, 
and parallel sides, and two scmi-ciri.ular ends.” ^ 

Sir Isaac then proceeds to describe minutely the of Cr6d^ 

and the arrangement of colours perceived in it, which is cpcactly Vi^jjCh t^'^a* 

pkicd.in the bow\ Ftpm tbe observations which he made, on the resttl^ exjl^ltal 

pj^t, he deduces the principal articles of bis theory. Bpt not 'cbdtobted with proce^- 
1^ tliua he repeated the experiment, and diyenified it odlh gr^at variety of Oir* 
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comstaiices, proceeding in every step miii tlie mobt exact cautidn, that be might not 
Bliss his way in the pursuit of tiuth, nor be in danger o< deceiving otlicrs. 

/The analogy which has been discovered between the colours t^^xhibited by the pi ism, 
niid those observed 111 the bow, nituially leads us to make some enquiries concerning 
that astonishing and beautiful piienotnenon The rainbow is visible only when tbo spec- 
tator hits bis bark to the sun, and nis lace to a cloud fiom which the rain is descending 
It IS also frequently nccoinpained by an outer bow, wind) is called the secondary bow. 
Tlipcoioiiis of the {irimaiy bow aic vivid, and succeed each other in the 0(;f}(ir of the 
piismatic colours. The colouis of the secondaiv bow are fainter^ and succeed oacU 
other in a icverse older.*' It has boen already .spued that light is not to be considered 
as simple, but consisting of lays that arc more or less lefrangible, and the dilfciencc of 
coloui aii-ics fioin the dilTerence of the retrangibility of ray.s. When, therefore, a ray of 
light ’fioin the Min entcis a diop of lain, it becomes refracted by passing into a ilidlrcnt 
nil diuin, and i>> dcroinposed into its proper colours. When it has turived at the oppo- 
site side of tl>e drop it is refletted, ni't'.irig the angle of the reflection exactly equal to llic 
angle of incidence On leaving the drop the ray is again itfracted, and becomes by 
that me ins more decomposed Every ray that comes from the drop to our eye, lias thus 
been twice decomposed liy lefraction, and once reflected. Every diop is thtrcloro ca- 
palilc ot displdjiiig all the prismatic colours, because the ray which entered it is twice 
decomposed into all its oiigmal colouis. These roloin-making rays arc scattered in 
difttrent ilireciioiis, accoiding as they are more or less refracted. To a spectator, there- 
foie, who is placed in a cei tain direction, the tliop appCais red; to another, who views 
it from a (hlfcient station, it is oiange, 8 cc . ; but fiom such as arc situated beyond a ccr> 
tain hmif, all tiicse hcautiful colours entirely vanish. The secondary rainbow is formed 
by lays which after having been once refracted on entering the drop, striHe against a 
lower pait of it, and the angle of their reflection being equal to the angle of their inci- 
dence, must necessarily be reflected to the upper part of the drop ; here these reyS ve 
again reflected, and after having undergone a second rcfi action, reach the eye -of tlie 
s] ectator. The colours of the secondary bowr are fainter than those of the first,' because, 
by reason of the transparency of the drop, a large portion of rays arc transmitted through 
its second surface whenever they strike against it, so that but a small ’ portion of rays 
reach our eye after one leflectiun, and a still smaller portion after two icfltctions. The 
colours of the secondary rainbow are in an uiveitcd older, because that the lower the 
part of the drop is against which the ray strikes when first refleewd, the higher must the 
part of the diop be against which it strikes, when it is reflected the second time ; so that 
as ttiO rtiost refracted colour must, in one instance, appear the highest, it must in the 
other appear the lowest. 

This i»h.y be* illustrated by Experiments ; tor if the rays of light fall on the surface of 
a glass sphere filled with water, they will be refracted to the other sifje, and there ex- 
Wbit a coloured spot of refracted light ;«lrom this part the rays will bi icflccted to an- 
other part of the lower surface, and there be icfi acted a second time into the aii, and 
diluted into all the dififerent coloured rays, so that if a person’s eye weio placed um'-oi 
V.ot I. ■ O’ 
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such a globe, he would observe all the difTerent colours appear iu the globe. Let it be 
suspended at such a height that it receives the light in the Mpper pait of it, it will theu 
refract it fioiii the lower into all its different colouied rays» forming llicreof a ciiclc of 
different colouied light on the floor resembling the rainbow. Let any one place liiinself 
in such a position that the rayjf of light of djflereiit colouis may successively Idll upon 
’'the eye, be will then see all the coluuis m the globe viiiich before formed the vaiiegated 
arch Qn the floor. This is a case exactly siniilar to the tainbow ; for if tliis globe ot 
nater was placed in the heavens, it is evident tliat the colouied image would b'.,sceii through 
it in the same manner as in this expet imeut. 'lo Illustrate the nature of the second 
bow, the sun bean) must be let fall on ilic lovtci pait of tlie globe, any one may theu 
see plainly the coloured spot behind to which it is refi acted. 

Every one must haveobscived ceitain luminous circles which are sometimes seen to 
suiiound the sun, moon, planets, and fixed stars. They are termed halos or coronas 
Soinctiines these circles are white, and sometimes colouied like the lainhow : sooictniH', 
one only is visible, and sometime several concentric coionas make then appeaiance at 
tlie same tune, 'lliose which have been scfflo about Sytitis and .Jupiter vicie nevti moie 
than three, four, or ffve degrees in diameter; but those which sui round die sun or 
moon, have sometimes extended to 30, 40, oi even 90 degrees. Their diaintier some- 
times varies dm ing the time of observation, and Uie breadth both of thecohmitd and 
white ciiclcs are very diileicnt, viz, of two, foui, or seVen degrees. The coIouh ot 
these coronas arc more dilate than tbos« of the rainbow ; and are in a diffticut ouler 
according tq their size. In Uiosc which Newton, oJ>served in 16’92, they weic m ibi 
following order, reckoning ffon* , be inside. Id the innermost were blue, white, and 
red; in the middle were purple, blue, green, yellow', and pale red , in the outermo.st, 
pale blue, and pale rcsl. JVIr. Huygens o^erved red next the sun, and a pale blue lino 
cut across. Somctmies they are red on the inside, and white on the outside. M. 
W eiiiler observed one that was yellow on the inside, and white on the outside. In 
France 'one was observed in 1()83, the middle of which was white : after which followed 
a border of red, next to it was blue, then green, and the outermost circle was a bright 
red These coronas arc very frequently to be seen, especially in America, IIoHand, 
and Russia, but fhey are difficult to be observed, unlessf fbe eye be so situat«’d that not 
the body of the sun, but only the nei^bouring parts Uie heavens can be seen. Co- 

ronas may be produced by placing a lighted candio in Uie miflst of steam in cold wea- 
ther. Also if a glass window be breathed opoa> and the" flame of a candle Ibe 'placed 
some feet from it, while the spectator is also af titie dist^ce of some feet from^ anottor 
part of the window, the flame will be surrounded witJj acbloured halo. Als(>i‘i(a csujtfie 
be placed behind a glass receiver, when air is admitted to h certain degrll of density, 
Uie vapour with which it is loaded will make a eolbufdd balo found |he dstnb'. 

A very considerable number of theories have been invented tdeecouAt for the f(»ina>- 
tion of halos. Des Cartes observed tliat the halo never appears wbed' it rOins ; fr^om ' 
which he concludes that this phenomenon is accounted for by the refraction of light in 
ttbe round particles of ice whiclt arc then floating in the atmosphere, dassendi supposes 
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Hiot ihe lulo is the satu^ with the fainhow, and that all the diflcicncc there is between 
them arises from tbeif different situations nfUi Inspect ity the ohscivcr. Dcchales em- 
braces a tieaily siniilar opinion, and attributes the paleness of the colouis. of coronas to 
the smaIIncss.of tJie drops by which they ai’e formed. ‘ Mr, IluygCiis iias recourse to glo- 
bules of soft snow, rounded by the agitation of the air, and tbaned on thtSii’ outsides l»y 
the heat of the sun M. Rfarriotte accounts for small coronas by the transiifission of 
light through aqueous vapour, and for those which are of two order of colouis," by half 
tliawed pieces of snow, and for the larger coronas, by equi-angulttr of lij^rt. Sii 

Isaac Newton does not appear to have paid much attention to the subject of halo9» but 
seems to have considered the larger and less variable appearances of this hind as pro- 
duced aero dmg to the common laws of refraction, but that the less and nioie vaued 
apjjrar.incos depend upon the same causes with the colours of tlteir plates. 

Perhelia, oi motk suns, have been seen in different paits of the world, and have not 
failed to engage the attention of mankind. They are apparently of the same sue with 
flic S'jn, though not always of the same brightness, nor even of the same shape, and 
when a nutnocr appear at once tliere is some difference in both these respects among 
them. Externally they nic inged with colours like the rainbow, and many have a long 
fieiy tail opposite to the sun, but paler towards the cxtipinitics. They aic gcnci ally 
attended with coronas, cither coloured or white. A very large white ciiclc parallel to 
the horizon generally passes through tho parhelion ; and if it were entiie,. would pass 
thiough the centre Of tire Sun. SornetimeS there are arcs of smaller circles concentric 
to tins, touching those cotouicd circles whkch surround the sun. They also are tinged 
with the colours of the rainbow. Seven of these perhelia were observed at one lime by 
Hcvchus, at Sedan. They aie sometimes viable for four hours together, and arc said, 
in noith Arnoried, to continue foi" whole days. It is even asserted by jMrM^ales that, 
at Hudson s Uay, the sUn never rises vrithout some of these to attend him. 

Elnlosophcrs have laboured with great attention to account for these phehhiniena, hut 
have not Ritherto invented any hypothesis that alTords general satisfaction. M'ben a 
theory is discoveied which is so serviceable as that of Kewton in solving a vaiiety of 
striking phenomena, it is natural to cndeavour4o profft by it to the utmost, or to use it 
as a clue to guide ds as far as possible in the mysteries of nature. Wo nqw feci desirous 
Uf: bo acquainted with tbd causes of that endless variety of shades and of colours, whicJi 
lOndor tfoft ol^eets that every where sortounds us, at tbiS satuc time distinguishable and 
pleas^^ to the eye.'’ Tilings overiooked by the rest of itoanitint are often the most 
tile ui sugg^ting hints to th^e who are habituated to rejection* Thus Sir Isaac, to 
pUltnie hla losearches farther,' ^few a large bubble from a strong mixture of soap ^nd 
water, end set himself attentively to consider the different change of colour it under- * 
went^ from Its en}<ti|^ment to' Its dissolution. He generally perceived that the thinner 
the plate of water was which composed the sides of the bubble, the more it reflected die 
viqlet coloured ray ; and that in proportion a.« the sides of the bubble were more (iiick 
and dense, the more they reflected the red : he theiefore was induced to believe, that 
toe colours of all bodies proceeded from the thickness and density of the little trane* 
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paient plates of which they arc composed. As it was not easy to measuie the lluck- 
ncss of the bubble which vli.splayed any one pris'natic colour, ho placed a gla»s lens, 
whose convtxity was very small, upon a pl.iin gla^s, as it is evitieiU that these w-.uld 
only touch at one pariiculai point,* and, thcit/oic, at all other places between the adja- 
cent surlacCt, a thin plate of air was intcrposetl, whose Ihickncss increased in a certain 
rSlio, according to the distance /loiu the place of contact. 

He pi essed tli'.sc giasses slowly togrthci, hy winch means the colours very 'soon 
emerged, dnd appeateU dist'incl to a consuh lalde distance ; next to the pellucid central 
spot made by the contact of tlie glasws, succetded blue, grcin, white, yellow and sed, 
"ihe blue was ver\ little in quantity, nor could lie disccin any violet in it ; but the yellow 
and led wtie vciy copious, extending about ns far as the winti*, and four or fiv-o lime.! 
as lai as flic blue. 'J l|,c iicikt ciicuit immediately surrounding these consisicd of vViIcf, 
bhu, git.cn, jcllovv, and ted ; all these were very copious unless the giecii, which was* 
vtiy little in quantity, and seemed fainter than the other to'ours. The third ciicle of 
colouis was purple blue, green, yellow, and red ; in tins the purple vvas moie leddish 
than the violet in the former circuit, and the green was moic conspicuous, being as 
blight and copious as any of the otbet colouis, exdept the \ellow , the red was some- 
what faded. 'J’he fomtli tiiglc consisted of gioen and red ; the giecn was copious and 
lively, inclining on tlic one side to blue, and the other to yellow, but there vvas neither 
violet, blue, nor yellovv ; and the red was imperfect and dirty. Each outer circuit was 
more obscure tlKin tho-e within, like the circQiJ4r waves upon a disturbed sheet of water, 
till they at last ended in pet feet whiteness. ‘ 

As the colours were thus found to vary according to the different distances of the 
glass plates from each othei, Sir Isaac judged that tliey proceeded fiom the diffweut 
thickness of the plates of air, intercepted between, the glasffes ; from whence he con- 
cluded Umt the colours of all natural bodies depended on their component pai tides. 

AVhen the glaoscs were held between the eye and the window, the centre was per- 
fectly, transparent ; this spot, tlicrefore, when viewed by, reflected ligbt» app'58r®d black, 
becviose it transmitted all the rays ; and for the same reason it appeared white, when 
viewed by transmitted light. In comparing the rings produced by transmitted 
light, with tiiosc ptoduced by veflected light, the white was found opposed to the black, 
tiic rcrl to the bine, the yellow to the violet, and the gneen to a colour composed of red 
and viokt : in other wotcis, the parts of the glass that, when looked at, were white, ap-p 
poafed black on looking through the glass ; and on the contrary, those which appeared 
black in the first instance, appealed white in the sccondJ.and so of the other ^colours. 
AVhen, ihercfiire, the thickness of the particles of ’a body is such, that one i^ft of light, 
or one sort of colour is reflected, another light, or other colour will be transmitted ; and , 
therefore the body will appear of the first colour. ’^'1, 

A great proportion of the fainter coloured rays aro stopped in their passjt^e through, ' 
tha atmosphere, and arc thence reflected upon other bodiqs, while the red *and orange 
•lays arc transmitted to greater d'stanccs. This circumstance explains the blue shadows 
of bodies, the blue colour of the sky, and^the red colour of the clouds, when the sun is , 
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near toe horizon. At certain times, when the sky is clear and serene, the shadows cast 
from opaque bodies have boon observed to be tinged with blue and with gictn. This 
ciicumstance lesylts from the minute particles of the atmosphere rcflfctinst tlie most re- 
frangible r«ya, the blue and violet, toi instance, which occasions a predominance of these 
coloins tffhe blue colour of the sky is accounted for on the same piinciples; nauic'.v, 
the copious reflection of the blue lays by the atmosphere, which produces the cflcU oi 
an arch of that colour, all around us. 'I’his is occasionally diversified by the \apoui s 
gieater density which reflect the stronger ray&J 

CThe coloured clouds in particului, which- rppear towards the morning and tlie even- 
ing, when the sun is in, or near the hoiizon, aie to be attributed to the same cante 
The rays of light traversing an immense extent ot the atmosjiheie, the fainter rays aie de- 
tached by the repeated reflections of the atmosphoric particles; and the strongci lays- 
as the red, the orange, &c. are permitted to proceed and reach the clouds fiom wlifnee 
they aie reflected. Agreeable to this theoiy the sun’s liglit is sometimes so deeply tun 
tured with tlie led, tli.it objects illuminated witli it fiequently appear of a biigbl or.mgc, 
or even I ed Jt is observable that tlic clouds do not, in common, a*- sumo their biigbtci 
dies, till sonic time after the sun be set, and that they pass from yellow to a Ihmiing gold co- 
loui ; and llicnce, by degrees, to red, which becomes dcepci and deeper, till at length ilio 
disappcaiance of the sun leaves tlicm of a leaden hue by the reflection of llie blue light 
fiom the an ' A similar tliange of coloui is observed on the snowy tops ol the Alps ; 
and the same may be scon, lliough less strongly, on the oasttni and western fionts of 
white buildings. What makes tire same colours nioiendi and copious in the clouds 
is scHii-traiispaicnoy, joined with the obliquity of their situation. 

'J’iie least pai ts of all bodie.s though seemingly void of transparency when viewed in 
4hc gross, will be found, if taken separately, to he in some measure transpaient ; and the 
opacity aii-.es from the multitude of leflection caused by then inteuial paits. Ttiere aie 
between tlic parts of opaque or coloured bodies, a number of spaces, filled with me- 
diums of diFercnt density fiom tliat ot the body; as water between the tinging cor 
pusclcs with which any body is impregnated ; air between the aqueous globules that con 
stitutc clouds and mists, &c. Tlic-.e spaces cannot be tiavcised by light wittiout refract - 
ing or reflecting it in various ways, by which it is prevented from passing on in a straight 
liive, which it would do if tlic parts weie continuous, without any such interstices be 
tween them. 

Besides opaque and transparent bodies, there arc others which possess the properly 
of appearing luminous in the dark: these are called phosphori, and weic formcily sup- 
posed to be very few in number. The ingenious Mr. Wilsgu hajving, however, invented 
a closet in which be could ob&io a degree of dark fai exceeding natural darkness, with 
which wc are acquainted, has discovered that almost every body has a phosplioiic 
quality. Bodies ictain this property only for a certain time after they arc tak*n out of 
the light; so that it » evident they slime by emitting lays which they had imbibed when 
exposed to the day light. 

, We have described thus largely the nature, tfl'ccls, and tlie properties of liglif, be- 
Vol. I. P 
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cause of the 'ijiiporiaftt benefits of which it is the source. . To light we are inilebteij 
for the knowledge of the beauty of nature, uhifli it M ould be in)|io.ssible to discover bv 
any other means than by sight. Not only tlic existence of light, but the_^ jKeiiliar cir- 
cumstances hi which it exists, and the laws by which it is governed, di.s|»lay ,tlic henevo- 
lence of the Creator. Tlio tninulcness of its particles prevent uS from snfrering anv ill 
ctfects from the velocity of its tuotion ; the ii'llcclirin it experiences wlien approaching 
opaque bodies cau.ses them to be more abundantly cnlightneri by its ray. s ; to rcficction 
we arc indebted to the. visibility of l!ie crcatio!> : to refraction, for a greater poition of 
its influence, and a longer duration of the day tlian ue should otherwise enjoy ; lastly 
to the diircrent refrangibility of the solar ray.s we ow’e the amazing variety of colours 
W'hich beautify and dlslinguisli the’ objects Ibat .surround us. 

We must begin our enquiry into the nature of heat, the second great agent in pro- 
ducing the phenomena of the* atmosphere, by explaining flic meaning we would afilx to 
tlic terms beat and fire. 13y fire we mean tliat cause,- M'hatcvcr it is, by which heat is 
produced ; and by be.it we mean not merely the .sensation which i.-; felt by any animal 
that approaches a hot body, but the operation of fire by which that setisation is proiluccd. 

The. opinions of the learned, as to the nature qf fire, are, by iVfr. Niclmlsou, reduced 
to two, tliat of .Boyle , and that of Boerharve. According to tlic opinion of Boyle beat 
is produced by a vibrating niotiim of tlie parts of bodies among each other, wliosc 
greater or lesser intenseness occasions the increase or diminution of the temperature : 
according to Boerharve, lire is a subtle fluid that ca.sily pervades the pores of all bodies, 
causing them to be expanded by means of , elasticity, or othtferwise. The phenomena of 
hqat, says Mr. Nicholspu, may be accoobfed , for by cither of them, provided certain 
suppositions be allowed, to each of them respectively, but the want of proof, of the truth 
of such suppositions, renders it very difficult .if , not impossible, to decide w hether heat 
(lire) consists merely in motion, or in some peculiar matter. The word quantity ap- 
plied to, heat will, therefore, denote eitlicr motion or matter, and may be used indif- 
ferently; lySihout determining which. The chief advantage which the opinion that heat 
is caused by mere vibration posscs.ses, is its great simplicity. It is highly probable that 
all heated bodies have . an intestine motion or vibration of their parts ; and it is certain 
that percussion, friction, and other methods of agitating the minute parts of bodies will 
likewise increase their temperatul’e. Why then is it , deniaiided should wc multiply 
causes by supposing' the existence of an unknown floid, fbe mere vibration of 
parts, which is known to obtain, may be.applied to expldiii the phenomena ? 

To this it has been replied, that tlie vibration of parts is thi effect, for mattOf will hot 
begin to move of itself; and if ills an effect we ihust suppose a cause for it; .which, 
though we should ;jiot call it a fluid, would be equally unknown, and inekplicabtp ty.idi 
that whose existence is asserted by tiiose who tnidntain that fire is a fluid. ;'^]|0r.4pfay- 
ford asserts that heat ik occasioned by a certain fluid, ’ and not by some . 

eminent writers have imagined: because, First, Those who hayl|i'^adq|)|e(^^4he 
thesis of motion, could never prove the existence of the motion for they contendr 

ed } and though this should be granted, the phenomrna could not be explained by it. 
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second If heat depended upon motion, it would iristantiy pass tllrttugh an clastic body; 
but we all know' that neat passes thmugb bodies slowly like a fluid. Third, If' heat de- 
pended up'iii vibration, it ought to be communicatcrl frpm a . given vibration, in pro- 
portion to jfcbe quantity of matter, which is found' not to hol'd true in hict. On the other 
hand, there ate numberless arguments in favour of the opinion that heat proceeds from 
tlemcutary fire. First, Mr. Locke hath observed, that iaIicu wO ^icrceive a number of 
(juiililics always existing together, we gather from thence that there is really some so b- 
.‘>lance which produces tliesc qiialiiies. Second, The hypothesis of elementary fire is 
fiimplc, and agreeable to the phenomena. 'Fliird, From some experiments made by 
•Sir Isaac Newton, it appears that bodies acquire beat and cold in vacus, until they be- 
come of the same temperature with the atmosphere, so that heat (fire) exists in the a»- 
.sence of all other matter, and is therefore a substance by itself. 

The opinion that fire is an element l>y it-self is, however, attended with difficulties 
If file be sniiposcd a fluid it is impossible to assign any limits to its extent, it must, 
tberefore, pervade every part of nature, and constitute an absolute pleiitimj contrary 
to the fundaincutal piiiiciftlc of the received system of natural philosophy. That it must 
be oiuuijircscnt is evident, because there is no place where bodies cannot be heated ; but 
if this be admitted, why ere not all bodic.s of equal temperature, excepting only the dif- 
ference arising Irom specific densities, which render some capable of containing a greater 
quantity than others ? IVliy doili not the heat of the torrid zone diffuse itself equally all 
over tlic globe, and reduce the earth to a common temperature ? This might require a 
great length oniuie, but we do not perceive the least advance towards it. Supposing 
this objection to be removed, it wilt be by tio i»can.s easy to tell what becomes of the 
beat, which is communicated atdiflerent sea^'ns of the vear. 

In summer lire air, the earth, and the water arc heated to a certaio degree, and on the 
sun’s declining southward the air first loses .its heat, whither does it go.> It docs not as- 
cend into the higher regions of the atmosphere, for these .arcj.conslantly found colder 
than the part* below. It docs not descend into the cai th and vvatcr, for these give out 
the quantity of beat they have absorbed. It does not go laterally to the southern re- 
gions, for these are constantly very hot, and ought to impart tlieir heat to those, further 
north, not to receive it from them. How comes it then that tlic atmosphere seems per- 
petually to receive heat, without being Satiated, or if t*ic heal cannot be fouitd going off 
either upwards, downwards, or $id(!\vays, how are we to account for hs ilisappearnnce’? 

This di/Bcully, however, se^s to%e entirely removed if we consider heat not as oe- 
casiqned by^thc mere presence of elementary fire, but as the result of a particular mode 
of action of that fluid. This motion is uot tube considered as a quality inherent in 
fireii then , would heat be diffused equally through all parts of the universe, \Fe 
^pmi the cx|)ericnce of. eycry day, that beat is principally diitributed by the sun, 
and; tbaf; are heated iti; proportion as his rays fall more or less directly upon 

idiem, dr ^hti^iue ^ longer or shorter time. 

, 'Ihc mapncr ip, phenomena of heat maybe solved, and its nature unebt 
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siooU, ^viJl appear from tlie following propohiiions, extracted from a late respectable 
publication, to nliich we are indebted for many of tlie best hints tbw chapter contains, 

1. If is in all cases observed, that wlicn light proceeds in a considerable quantity 
from a poiii> diverging as tlic radii of a circle from its centre, there a considerabIe%9 
gree of bcai is found to exist, if an opaque body, having no great reflective power, is 
brought near that point. 

2. 'i'his action of jight, therefore, may he accounted the ultimate cause of beat, 
without liaving recourse to any fartljcr supposition, because nothing else beside this ac- 
tion is evident to oiir senses. 

3. If the point from uhich the rays arc omitted is placed in a transparent medinm, 
fiucli as ail or water, that medinm, without the presence of an opaque body, will not be 
heated. 

4. Another cause of. heat, therefore, is the resistance of the parts of that l^.-dy on 
which the light falls, to tlio action mentioned in •jiroposition 1. M’htrc this icsislancc 
is weak, as in tin; eases just mentioned, the heat is either nothing, or very little. 

S). If a body capable of reflecting light very cojiiously, is hrouglit near the lucid point, 
)l will not be healed. 

C). A penetration of tlic light, therefore, into the substance of the body, and likewise 
a considerahle degree of resistance, on the part of that body, to tlie action of llie light, 
arc the requisites to produce heat. 

7. 'J'iiosc bodies ought to conceive the greatest degrees of heat into whose substance 
the light can best penetrate, i, e. which have the least reflective power, and which most 
strongly resist its action; which is evidently the case with black and solid snhstancos. 

8. Ily heat all bodies are expanded in their dimensions every way, and that in pro- 
portion to their hulk, and the quantity of heat communicated to them. 

<). This expansion takes place not only by an addition of sensible heat, hut likewise d 
•that' w hich is latent. Of this last we have a remarkable instance in the case oi snow 
mixed with spirit of nitre. The spirit of nitre contains a certain quantity of latent heat, 
which cannot be separated from it without effecting a change in the spirit it.stif; so that 
if deprived of this heat, it would be no longer spirit of nitre, llcsidcs tlii.s, it contains 
a quantity of sensible heat, of a great part of which it may be deprived, and yet retain 
its characteristic properties as nitrous acid. When it is poured upon snow (he latter is 
immediately tneltcd by the action of the latent heat in the acid. 'Jbe snow cannot he 
melted or converted into water without imhiinng a quantity of latent heat, which it re- 
ceives immediately from-ihc acid that melts it. But the acid cannot part with the heat 
without decomposition ; to prevent which, its sensible heat occupies the place of that 
which has entered the snow and liquified it. The mixture then becomes exceedingly 
cold, and the heat forces into it from all the bodies ini the neighbourhood ; sp that . by the 
lime it has recovered that quantity of sensible iicat which it has lost, at liie 

temperature of the atmosphere around it, it will contain a consid^bie lar^r; quantity 
t/f lutat than it originally did, and is therefore observed to be in/bulfc. Ano* 
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ther instance of this expansive power of heat is the case of steam, uhich always uccopiea 
a much larger spare than the substance from which it ivns produced; and tins, whethir 
itajemperature be greater or less tlian tlic sunojinding atmosphere. 

10. Tlie difference hetwocn latent and sensible heat, then as far as we can conceive is, 
-that the expansive* power ot the founer is directed only against the pai tides of which 
the body is composed ; but that of the latter is directed also against other bodies.. Nei- 
ther dotli tlieie seem to be any difference at all between them farther than in quantity. 
If water, for instance, hath but a small quantity of lieat, its parts arc brought near cacli 
other, it contracts in bulk, and feels cold. .Still, however, some part ot the heal is dc 
tained among the aqueous particles, which pievents the fluid from’ congealing into a 
solid mass. Rut by a continuation of the contracting power of tlie coKl, flic paiticlc' 
of water arc at last brought so near each other that liic internal latenf heat is loiccd 
out. Ry tiiis discharge a quantity of air is also produced, the water is congealed, aiui 
tlie ice occupies a grc.iter space than the water did ; but then it is full of air bubble,,, 
which aic evidently the cause of its expansion. The heat tlicn becomes sensible, ot. .is 
it were, lies on the outside of the matter ; and consequently it is easier dissipated into 
the air, or coinniunicalcd to other bodies. Another way in wliicli the latent heat in.iy 
be extricated is t»y a constant addition of sensible heat. In this case the body is fust 
raised into vapoui, which for some time carries off the icdundaiit quantity of heat flut 
as tlie quantity of this heat is continually increased, the texture of the vapour itnlf is 
at last totally destroyed. It becomes too much expanded to contain tiic heat, wliiili i.s 
tlicrefoie, violently thrown out on all sides into the atmosphere, and the body is said to 
burn or be on fire. 

11. Hence it follows that those bodies, which have tlie least share of latent heat ap- 
pear to have the greatest quantity of sensible heat ; but tliis is only an appearance, for 
the great quantity they seem to contain is owing ically to tlieir inability to contain it 
Thus, if wc can suppose a substance capable of traiisinilting heat through it as fast a.« a 
received it ; if sucli a substance was set over a fire it would be as hot as tlic fire itself, 
and yet the moment it was taken off, it would be perfectly cool, on account of its iiicfl- 
pacity to detain the heat among tlic particles of which it was conqwsed. 

12. The heat, therefore, in all bodies consist in a certain sioicnt action of the ele- 
mentary fire within them tending from a centre to a circumference, and tlius iiiaking 
an effort to separate the particles of the body from each other, and thereby to change 
its form or mode of existence. ^Yhea tliLs change is effected, bodies are said to be dis- 
sipated in vapour,, calcined, vitrified, or burnt according to their different natures. 

13. InAamtiiablc bodies arc such as aro Easily raised into vapours, that is the fire 
easily penetrates their pnits, and combines with them in such quantities that, becoming 
exceedingly “light, they are carried up by the atmosphere. Evn-y succeeding addition 
of heat to tfac body increases also the quantity of latent heat in the vapour, till at last 
being unable to resist its action, the heat breaks out all .at once, the vapoui is convciwd 
into flame, and fs totally decomposed. 

14. Uninflammable bodies are those w.hich have their paits more firmly connecicil, 
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or otijcnvise disposed in such a manner that tlic jiarticicj oi ttcat cannot easily combiiid 
them, or raise them into Vupoiir. 

15. Heat, therefore, bcinj» only a certain mode of action of elementarv lire, it follows 
that the capacity of the body for containing It, i.s only a ccilain constitution of the hotly 
iticlt, or the (iispositioi) of its pai tides, which can allow the elementary fire conl-nncd 
in it to exert its expansive power upon them without htiug dissipated on other bodice. 
J hose substances which allow the expansive pow'cr of the first to operate on their own 
particles aic said to toutain a gicat deil of heat, hti* those whicii piopcl it away fioni 
themselves upon other bodies, though they ftcl very hot, yet, philosophically speaking, 
they contain very little heat. 

1(>. ^Vhat is called the quantity of heat contained in any substance, if we could speak 
with the sti iciest piopricty, is only the a|)p.iicut force of its action, cither upon the 
parts of the body itself, or upon other boihts in its neighbourhood. The expausivo 
force ot this elementary fire contained iii an. body on the part of that body, is tiic 
quantity of latent heat contained in it. and the expansive force of the Fire exerted upon 
other bodies which touch or come near it, is the quantity of sensible heat it contains. 

17 It what wc call heat consist only in a certain action of that fluid called elementary 
fire, namely, its expansion or acting from a centre to a circumference, it follow.s, that if 
the same fluid act in a manner directly opposite to the former, or piess upon the p<ir- 
ticlcs of a body as from a ciremnfeiencc to a centre, it will then produce eflfecH di- 
rectly opposite to those of heat, i. e. it will then be 'absolute cold, and produce all the. 
effects, aheady attributed to cold. 

18 . It heat and cold then are only two different modifications of the same fluid, it 
follows that if a hot body and a cold one ore suddenly brought near each other, the 
heat of the one ought to draw before it a part of the cold contained in the other, i. c. 
the two portions of elementary fire acting in, two opposite ways ought, in some mea- 
sure, to operate upon one another, as any two different bodies would when diivcn 
against each other. When a hot and a cold body, therefore, are brought near each 
other, that part of the cold body farthest from the hot one, ought to become colder Ihaji 
before, and that part of the liot body farthest from the cold one, ought to become hotter 
than before. 

19. For the same reason, the greatest degree of cefld in any body ought to be no ob* 
Stacie, or at least very little, to its conedving beat when put in a jMxiper situation. Cold 
air, cold fud, &c, ouglrt to become os intensely heated, end nearly as soon, as that 
which is hotter. 

The two last propositions are of great importance. When the first of them is tho- 
roughly established, it will confirm, beyond a doubt, that cold is a positive, as wdl as 
heat, and that each liave a separate and distinct .power, of which the actioii Of its an- 
tagonist is tho only proper limit, i. c. that beat c.’in only limit the power cold, and 
vice versa. De Luc’s observations also, nnentioned by Dr Clegbom, pffoids a pretty 
strong proof of it ; for if the lower parts of the atmosphere are cooled' by the passage 
of the sun’s rays at some distance above and it hath been already shewn that they do 
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not attract the heat from the lower parts ; it follows that they'must expel part of the 
cold from tlie »pf)Cr regions. 

The other proposition, when fully established, will prove that heat nntl cold are really 
convcrtihle into one another ; which indeed seems not improbable, as wc sec that fires 
^nll hum with the greatest fierceness during the time of intense frosts, when the coldest 
air is luhnitted to tliein, and oven in those dismal regioas of Siberia, when the intcn.-»c 
cold ol tlio atmosphere is soffiri* nt to congeal quicksilver, it cannot be doubted that 
files will bum ns well tis in this country ; which could not happen if heat was a fluid, 
/i(7‘ fc, and capable of being carried off, or absohiteJy diminiBhed in quantity, etthor 
in any part of the atmosphere itself, or in such terrestrial bodies as arc used for fuel. 

iletore we attempt to ascertain the nature of tlic electric fluid, it is necessary to cx • 
plain some terms made use of by writers on electricity. 

'I he foundation of all that is known on this subject is the difl’ercnce hetween electric 
bodies, and such as arc not electric, The former may generally bo distinguished by 
iJicir alti acting and repelling light substances, wliicli the others rannot be made to do. 
Ill whatever way an electric body is made to discover the power of whirh it is pos- 
sessed, it is said to he excited. Conductors arc bodies tvhich, though they cannot be 
excilcii, can yet, in certain circumstances, convey the electric power from one body to 
another. E.lcctrics arc also railed non-conductors, because they have the pow'C'r of 
stopping the communication from one body to another. M'licn a conducting substance 
is placed upon an electric, .so that any power communicated to it cannot pass, it is .said 
to be insulated. No body is, however, a perfect conductor, or a perfect electric, but 
partakes in some measure of the nature of both. If the effects of electricity arc coi«- 
intmicated to any body, it is said to be ejcctrificd ; if they are inherent in the body it- 
self, it is said to -be excited, lilcctricity is of two kinds, the one called positive, tlie 
other negative. The most remarkable difference we can perceive between tlie positive 
and negative electricity is, that they attract each other, though strongly 'repulsive of 
thcrosclvos, that is, two bodies positively electrified, or negatively electrified, repel each 
other : but one body positively electrified will attract another body that is negatively 
electrified. These two electricities are sometimes called the vitreous and resinous, as 
w'cll as the positive and negative electricity. 

The list of substances, by which electric phenomena may be produced, is so very ex- 
tensive, that it may he justly doubted whether all terrestrial matters, minerals and char- 
coal only excepted, may not be included in the number. Most, hoivcvcr, of those sub- 
staiiceit, which exhibit the strongest marks of electricity, are enumerated in the follow- 
ing catalogue : 

Quality of ejectricity. Substances wuh which Ibcclettricii rubbed. 

The bade 4 cat Positive Every substance hitherto tried 

Smooth glai^ ^ Positive Evc^y other substance except the back of a cat 

Rough glass Positive Dry oiled silk, sulphur, or metals 

Neg. Woollen cloth, quills, wood, paper, scaling wai, 

white wax, the human hana 
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Tourmalin 
ILirc skin 

Black silk 

"White silk 
Sealing-wax 

Baked rsood 


Positive 

Amber, or air blown upon it 

Neg. 

Diamond, the human bund 

l’o';itlve 

Metals, silk, loadstone, leather, hand, paper, baked* 
wo(ul 

Xcg. 

Other tine furs 

Po-iilive 

Sealing-wax 

Nrg. 

IlareV, weasel's, and ferret’s skins, loadstone, brass, 
silvci, iron, hand 

Po.‘'ilivc 

Black silk, metals, black cloth 

Xcg. 

Paper, hand, hare’s, weasel’s skin 

Positive 

.Metals 

Xeg. 

Hare’s, wcasfcl's, and ferret’s skin, hand, leather, 
woollen cloth, paper 

Positive 

Silk 

Neg. 

Plannel. 


Electric substances may be arranged in four classes, according to the various powers 
they occasionally exhibit. 

1. 'I'iiose which exhibit a strong ami permanent attractive power, of which the most 
remarkable is silk. 

2. Tor exliihiting tiie electric [thenomena in a very vigorous, though not durable 
manner, glass is preferable to all other bodies. 

3. 'i'bosc ubich exhibit electric appearances for a great length of time, and which 
coinmimicate to conducting bodies the greatest degree of power. Many of these arc 
called negative electrics, of which the most remarkable are amber, gumlac, ro.sin, sul- 
plnir, &c. 

4 . Those which readily exhibit electric phenomena by heating and cooling, of which 
the most distinguished is tourmalin. 

Though silk was discovered to be an electric substance as early as 1729i R did not 
attract much attention till 17i9, when Mr. Syintner presented the loyal society witli an 
account of certain experiments performed W’ith silk stockings. He hail been accustomed 
to wear two pair of silk stockings ; a black and a white. When these were put on to- 
gether no signs of electricity appeared ; but’ in pulling off ffic black ones from the white, 
he.heard a crackling noise, and in llie dark perceived sparks of fire between them. To 
produce this and the following appcaranceo in great perfection, it was only necessary to 
draw his hand several times backward and forward over his leg witlt the stockings upon 
it. 

When his stockings were .separated, and held nC a dUtaticc from each other, both of 
them appeared to be higldy excited ; the white stocking positively, .the black negatively. 
While they were kept at a distance from each other, both of them appeared inflated to 
such a degree, that they exhibited ibc entire .shape of the leg. Wiicn two black, or 
two white stockings were held in one hand, they would repel ouo another with consider- 
able force, making, an angle of 30 degrees. ^Vhen a wijitc and black stocking were 
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presented to otlier, they were imilu^tUy aUracted, and, it‘ permitted, would rush 

together with surprising violence. As they .approached, the iutlutioii gradually M.brided, 
and the nttnittion of foreign objects dniMnUhedi but their attraction ot one nitoti^er ii\- 
cicascd ; when they actually met, they became flat, and Joined clo^o together liM; 
many folds of silk. When the experiment was .mjpcte with two white stockings in one 
Isand, and two black ones in the oilier, they ihmwn into a strange agitation, ow- 
ing to the attraction between those of different colours, and the repulsion between those 
of tlie same colour. 

When these aniaaing discoveries had been made wiili relation to the electricity of siifc, 
the ciiriofeity of several learned men* was excited, and they resolved to vary their expe- 
riments, in order to ascertain piorc exactly how far this povver extended, and what cii 
cnmstaiicos w<?rc most favourable to the display ot its [ihcuoinenn, Mr. Symnier |)ro- 
ftcenlcd this enquiry >vith considerable ardour in EngUtnd, and Cigna, at luriu. Ihcy 
discovered that the nature of electricity dependcil, in a consi(lcrablc degree, on the co- 
lour and texture of llie silk. 

Before w'C inquire parlicularly into the phenomena cxlnbitcd by excited glass, it viill 
he necessary todrscriiie, as briefly as possible, an electric machine. Ihe principal parts 
of M)is arc the electric, the moving engine, the rubber, and ilic prime conductor. Ihc 
electric generally used is either a globe or a cylinder of smooth glass, llie mpst con- 
veriient size for a globe is from nine to twelve inches diameter. It is made with one 
neck, which is cemented to a strong brass oap» ip, Order to adapt it to a proper frame. 
f\lindeift are made with two necks, they tp the greatest advantage without any 

axis ; and tljeir commoti size b from diameter, and eight inches loog, to 

twelve inches diameter* acid two feet long, is, perhaps, as large os the n orkmen 

c;in conveniently make them. 1 o givp motton to the electric, a vvheel is usually fixed 
cn one side of the franwj of the muehine, which is turned by a winch, and has a grove 
round its circumference. Upon tlie brass cap ot Uie neck of the glass globe, or one of 
the necks of the cylinder, a pulley is fixed, whose diameter is about the thircl or fourth 
part of the diameter of the wheel ; then a string or str(i|> is put over the wheel and (lie 
pulley; amJ, by these means, when winch is turned^ the globe or cylinder, makes 
thiee or four revolutions for one rcvolutioii ot the wlicel. I be rul>bcr consists ot a cu- 
shion of red basil skin, stuffed vvillv/llftir or flannel, and fastened to a {>iece of wood well 
rounded at the edges. To this is a piece of Persian black i^ilk, which nearly goes 

ovoKofle Half of the cylinder. cpnducbjr is nothing more than an iijsnlatcd 

coiMiuertog ^dbstence, furnished with on© or more poinUi-at ,pp€: end, ip order to collect 
felcctrlcify from the electric. When tbc.c^P^luctor is of a moderate si^e 

it is gonernHy made of brass, but when it is very large, then, on account ot the price ot 
the materfefe; it is madrf' of pasteboard, and covered .w‘rth gilt ^>^per. It is generally 
made cyliffdricjSb; but be what it will, it should be made perjfectly free fcom 

iH}iffts ed|^ the above-^i^twncd ^perts of m electric it 

has a strong fipkmc to support tbe- electric, the ^rubber, niKi tbp wHcel* prifne cftu- 

ductov is supported ' b¥ atafids^ with pillars of glass or \biakcd wopd« 

» Vol. L " » 
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To promote tliC acn'iinuliili')!! of (>' ■ i.ricrtv, certain coated electrics are used, which 
arc called jars, or Levden piiiils. '• .ov arc coated on the iiijide «itii iiii-foil, to the 
lieisrlit of uijout three inchcf' bclov nc cylindrica-l part ot tiie o'nss ; and have a wire, 
iMtli a round brass knob at its exi' oitv, ahicb passes t!iroU''li tiiC middle ot apiece 
o! wood, that is used as a stc to tlie l)Ollia. It;, lower end is usually connected 
with the inside coatinc;, by mci ■ if a piece of chain or sitaidcr wire. 

W'hen a iiiimbei of coaltd . s are placed in sucli-. an order that they may be all 
cl.ar^cd at tlie same liiiie, a ■ -.ischar^cd jii an instant, they compose an electrical 
'ojttcry. d he wliulc power o ci iricity, ao nmulatcHl in them, may be at once exerted 

iijjon the substance exposed 'C shock, and ihus produce surprising effects. 

When the evlinder of a in ■ nine which has very considerable powers, is whirled in 

contact with the nibbtr, witlu n bringing any conducting body near the evlinder, or in- 

sulating the ruliher, a dark stream of seemingly issues from the place ot contact, and 
involves the cylinder in a blue flame, mixed with bright sparks, liic whole making u very 
perccplihle whiz/.ing and sna|»ping noise. If the finger is brought near the cylinder, 
tlie fire will leave it and strike the finger. Apply tiic prime conductor, and the liglit 
will in a great measure vanish, and be perceptible only upon the points presented by it 
to the cylinder ; hut il your finger be now brought near the conductor, you will perceive 
it struck by a very smart spark. 'I’liis spark, when the electricity is not very strong, 
appears like a straight line of fire ; but if the machine acts very powerfully, it will put 
on the appearance of zigzag lightning, throwing out other sparks at the corners, and 
striking with such force as to give considerable pain. If, instead of the band, or any 
part of the human body, the knob of a coated phial be held near the conductor, a vast 
number of sparks will appear between them, first with a loud snapping noise, but gra- 
rlually diminishing, until at last it ceases, and pencils of blue flame, intermixed with 
small sfiarks, will be tlinnvn out liv tlie pbial; and if the latter be stnl kept near the 
conductor, it will in a little time discliarg.! itself, with a sudden llash and crack, aflor 
wiiich, d the phial lias not been bioke by the discharge, tlie sparks from the curidiictor 
M ill bt gin ns before, and the same pbenomenn be repeated as long as the cylinder is 
turned, or till the phial hrenks. On applying the battery, though the accumulated force 
of elccliicity be inucii greater than in a .single phial, the signs of it arc much less ap- 
parent; and . sparks will pass between the corrd actor and knob, leading to the battery', 
by reason of tlie great evaporation from the latter into the air. But here, if one of the. 
jars discharge itself, all ilic rest are likewise discharged the same moment, and some of 
them generally broken. A thread, or other light body, suspended near the conductor, 
will bo attracted to a considerable distance, and the force of attraction will be greater 
or less according to the power of the machine. The electricity will be positive, if thd 
rubber be not insulated, and negative if it be so : and by Mr. Nairno’s contrivance oS 
having a conductor connected with the insulated rubber, and aifttber with tlie cylinderj. 
both kinds of electricity may be had with equal case. All these phenomena arc lb©' 
more remarkable according to the power of the mnebinc. 

Sulphur, gutnlac, amber, rosin, baked wood, and other substances of the same class. 
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ftrft remarkable, not only for the duraljllily of llicir electric virtue, but for their being ex' 
cited by heat without any friction. This last property was discovered by Mr. M'ilchc, 
who distinguishes it by the name of s’pontancous electricity. Ho melted sul(»Uur in an 
earthen vessel, rvhich he placed upon conductors, then letting them cool, he poiiicd out 
the .siilplmr, and found it strongly electric, but it was not so when it stood to coo! upoo 
( Icctric substances. He then melted sulphtir in glass vcs.'-ols, whereby they f.'uih .u- 
quired a strong electricity, whether placed upon electrics or ri6t ; but u stronger in tlic 
lonrter case tluin in the latter; they acquired a stronger virtue still if the glass vesset 
was coated with metal. Iti these cases tlic glass was always positive, and tlie sulphur 
negative, ft was particularly remarkable that the sulphur acquired no electricity till 
it began to cool and contract, and was tlie strongest in the greatest .state of cotrtraction , 
wherea.s the electricity of the glass was at the same time the weakest ; and it was the 
strongest of all when the sulplinr was shaken out before it began to contract, and ac 
qnired any negative electricity'. 

The tonrniarme is a kind of silicious earth, fotind only in Ceylon, Brazil, and 'lyrol. 
7'hat of Coylou i.s of a dark brown, or yellowish colour ; th'at of Frazil is blue, green, 
red, or ycliow' ; and that of lyrol is by reflected light blackish, by refracted light yel- 
lowish, or in thin pieces green. The electrical phenomena wliich tonrmaliru^ exhiliiis 
in iieating and cooling have been very accurately described by Dr. Piieslly. He ra-adc 
use of a veiy large tourmaline, the property of the late Dr. Ilebcniccn. The convex 
i-iJt; of this .stone generally becomes negative, and the otlscr side po.silive in cooling 
When it w'as healed or cooled on an electric Substance, the tourmaliiio and the other 
sub.stance were generally found to be possessed of contrary electricities. 

Various theories have been formed by philosophers to account for the phenomena of 
electricity, but none of these have gained so great celebrity as that wliich bears the name 
of Dr. Franklin* According to this theory, all the operations of electricity depend on a 
matter of a kind peculiar to itself, extretndy subtile and clastic. Between the particles 
cif this fluid there subsists a very strong rejiulsion with regard to cacli other, and as 
strong an attraction with regard to all other matter. TJie pores of all bodies arc sup- 
posed to be full of this subtile fluid ; and when its cquiiibriimi is not di.'^turbed, that is, 
when there is in any body neither more nor less than its natural share, or than that 
quantity wdiich it is capable of retaining by its own attraction, the fluid does not mani- 
fest itself to our senses. The action of the rubber upon an electric disturb.^ this equi- 
librium, occasioning a deficiency of the fluid in one place, and a redundancy of it irs 
another. This equilibrium being forcibly disturbed, the mutual repulsion of the par- 
ticles of thfe fluid is necessarily exerted to restore it. If two bodies be both of them 
overcharged, the electric ^itmospheres repel each other, and l>oth the bodies recede from 
one another to places where the fluid is less deiwe. For as there is supposed to be a 
mutual attraction betwen'^U bodies and the electric fluid, such bodies as arc dcctrificd 
must go along with their atmospheres. If both the bodies arc exhausted of tiici»’ miturnl 
share of this fluid, they are both attracted by tlie denser fluid, existing cither in the at- 
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10 them, or in otiicr ncijThbotninj!; bodies ; svbich oecasioni tla^rn 
£li!l lorcce(Je tnun one another, as it 'they were overcliareod. 

VVfmt gained hhe j;uMitebt reputatiun to Ur. Fianklio's theory, is the easy soinuon Jt 
afl'urds of all the phenoruena of the Leyden phial. J Isc fluid \h supposetl lO move with 
the i^ieatesi ciuc iti bodies which are conductors, but with the greatest ditticiiity in cha. - 
tne/; ihal glass is absolutely iinpenetraldc to it. It is, moreover, supposed 

ilnil a!i rl/rtiic^ nial particularly on account of the smallness of their pores, do 

nt all cnniain an exceeding grci/t and ecjual quantity ol tins tluicl ; so that no more 

can he ihi iuii inio any one part of any electric substances, except the same quantity go 

out iUonatlur, and the gain be CN*‘‘':lly equal to the loss. 

Thc'^c dilii'/s hciDL; picviously snp[)oced, the [>henoniena ot charging and, discharging 
a plate <M admit of an eiey bulutiorn In the osual manner of electrifying by a 

biuoolh gioh(\ ail die elective matter is supplied by the rubber Irom all tije bodies 

whir l] cf-cini'Uucalt] with it. It it be made to communicate with nothing but one oi the 

coatingi; of i! plate of glass, uhilc the conductor communicates with the other ; that side 

nf the glass wbicb communicates w itl) the rubber, must necessarily be exliausted, in order 

to supply the cuuductur, which must convey the whole of it to the side with wliicli it 
communicated. By this operation, tlicrefore, tlic electric fluid becomes aliimst entirely 
exhausted on one side of the plate, wiiile it is as inucli accumulated on the other ; and 
the discharge is made by the electric fluid rushing, as soon us opportunity is given it by 
means of [U’oper conductv^rs, frotn the side which was overloaded to that wl)ich is ex- 
hausted. 

Agreeal^ly to our proposed plan, ivc mt»st here remind the reader that iheiv arc those 

w'bo ubj''‘cr against this theory, and consider n)Ost ot the argument* in its defence as 

taking souielliing for grunted wlilch is the object ot dispute. We are not, however, al)le 
to go the length of l!ili coutrovorsy. as it would require more room than it is consistent 
with our design to allow. 

One of tijc most remaikahle effects of electricity is the shock. Ihis is given by dis- 
charging the. Leyden [)hia!, and was first discovered by accident by Mr. Cuuaeus, in 
ilollaad. Ohservn./, that electrified h'^dics, when exposed to the coimnon atmosphcie, 
soon lost their electricity, he imagined that k they wcie terminated on all sides by ori- 
ginal electrics, they might be copahie ot rcccivii?g a stronger power, and retaining it for 
a longer lime. Glass lu?ing ihc most convenient electric for this purpose, and water- 
the most convcnlenl non cU’ciric, they first <nade tliU experimeut with bottles ^led 
yviib Witter. No discoverv was, however, made, till Mr. Cunaeus happeuiijgiio hctldjus 
gl^ss vessel in one hand, and endeavovring to disengage it fi:oiu ti>o ^ndoctor^wilh 
the other, was surprised with a .sudden shock in bis arms and breatit. .. , 

The pews pf this discovery produced very different eflects on different ^ pbilf^opb^rsi 
M SQnio^ \vbo had receivc<l a single shock, declared that no eon^dcraSK^ ahpt^d induce 
Uiem to venture on another; others were resolved to brave tlto ^ goffer 
if, I9 deter t|)eio ffom further discoveries, and one of ibeaj, in. the 4]^rit of 
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ptiical enthusiasm, wished to die by the electric. shock, thut his doatli miglit furnish an 
article for the memoir of the academy of soicnce at Paris. 

Dr. Watson, with some other ingenious gentlemen, made several experiments, soon 
alter the discovery of the Leyden phial, to ascertain the velocity of tlic eloctiic ihiid. 
They were not able to discover this with exactness, but found that iP two persons held 
the wire by which it was conducted, they both felt the shock at the same instant, though 
several miles distant from each other. 

Certain German electricians have used several glohcs at a time, and have, hy thi.s 
means, excited such a prodigious force, that, according to their own account, blood 
could be draw'n from the finger by means of the electric spark, the skin would burst, and 
a wound appear as if made with a caustic. 

Mr. P. Gordon, a Scots bencdictine monk, and |)rol'essor of philosophy at Krfurd, 
increased the electric sparks to such a degree, that tijey were felt from a man’s head to 
his feet, so that he could not take them without falling down with giddiness, and small 
birds were killed by them. This was effected by conveying the electricity with iron 
wires to the distance of iJOO ells from the place of excitation. 

It is scarcely possible to compare the phenomena of electricity with those which are 
displayed by the loadstone, without suspecting that they arc produced by causes which 
are cither perfectly the same, or nearly similar in their kind. If either of these suppo- 
sitions should be proved to be consistent with truth, it may be reasonably expected that 
such a discovery would give us some importaut information respecting the clcrtric fluid. 
The principal phenomena of the load.stone are the following : 

1. A magnet, whether natural or artificial, attracts iron, and all substances which con- 
tain it in its metallic state. The semi-metal called nickel, and perhaps some others, are 
attracted by the magnet, though freed from iron as much as possible. The orei of lead, 
tin, and copper, zinc, bismuth, and cobalt, but especially their ores ; sand, amber, and 
tl>e^ ashes of animal or vegetable bodies ; the ruby, the chrysalite, and tourmalin, but 
especially the emerald and garnet, arc subject to the influence of magnetism. The opal 
i.s attracted but weakly, and the diamond, amethyst, topaz, and chalcedony, together 
with the semi-metals antimony and arsenic, are not attracted at all. flow small a quan- 
tity of iron will give a substance this property is evident from the following experiment 
related by Mr. Covallo. Having chosen a piece of Turkey stone, which weighed 
above an ounce, I examined it by a very sensible magnetic needle, but did not find that 
it Was aftected in the least. A piece of steel was thou weighed with a pair of scales, 
whici) would turn with the twentietth part of a grain, and one end of it drawn over the 
stone in various directions. After this operation, the steel was again weighed, ajd found 
to havd lost no perceptible part of its weight ; yet tlie Turkey stone, which Irad acquired 
only this very small quantity of steel, now afifected the magnetic needle very sensibly.’ ' 

S. If a magnet be suspended by a thread, nicely placed on a pivot, or set to flo at in a 
bason of water, it will turn one, and constantly the same side, nearly towards the north 
pole of the earth, the otb«r, of course, turning towards the south. Heno^ these parts 
Vot. I. S 
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cf the magnet have been called its polos, taking the designation of north and south fram 
tliose parts of ttio world towards which they turn, f his property is called the polarity 
i)t tl»e magnet, and wiicn it is in the act of tnrniiig itself into this position, it is said to 
tnivcrse. A plane drawn porpendicnlar to the horizon through both poles of tiie mag- 
net, after it lias turned itself is called the magnetic meridian ; and the angle it makes 
with the meridian of ihc places is calle<l the declination of tlie magnetic needle. Jhis 
is wliat is called tlie variation of the compas'i, and has occasioned so much dispute 
both aniong navigators and philoso[i!iers. It dilfers considerably in diifcrent parts of 
our globe, aiul is observed to have a progressive motion towards the west 

3. Wlian Uic north or the south poics of two magnets are placed near to each other, 
they repel ; fait a nostli and south pole attract each other. 

4 . A magnet placed in such a manner as to be entirely at liberty, inclines one of its 
poles to tile horizon, and, of cotirse, elevates the other above it. This property is called 
the inclination or dipping of the magnet, and is most conspicuous in artificial magnets 
or needles, which may be accurately balanced before the magnetic virtue is imparted to 
them. 

5. Hy proper management any magnet may be made to commnnioate its virtue to a 
piece of steel or iron, which virtue it will retain for a longer or shorter time, according 
to circumstances. 

That there is an affinity between magnetism and electricity, appears in .some degree 
c’ddent from the following circumstances : 

1. Electricity is of two kinds, positive and negative, each of which repels its owu 
kind, and attracts the opposite. In magetism the north and south poles do the same ; 
each being repulsive of its own kind of magnetism, and attracting the opposite. 

a. In electricity, whenever a body, in its natural state, is brought near an clectritied 
one, it becomes itself electrified and possessed of the opposite electricity, alter which an 
attraction takes place. In like manner, when a piece of iron or steel is brought within 
the influence of a magnet, it becomes itself possessed of a magnetism contrary to that 
which the magnet possesses, and is of course attracted. 

3. One sort of electricity cannot be produced without the other, neither is it possible 
to produce one kind of magnetism without the other also. 

4. The electric power may be retained by .certain substances, as amber, glass, See. but 

easily pervades other substances, which arc therefore called conductors. Magnetism 
has a similar conductor in soft iron, for, by means of it, the virtue may be extended 
fartlyer tlian can be done witbout .it ; at the same time that the iron itself loleaall mag- 
uetic power the moment H is separated from the magnet.* Hammered irOn, cast iron, 
and steel, perform a part analagous to that of electrics ; for the virtue does .not easily 
pervade them, but is retained; and may be communicated by them to unmagtictic pieces, 
in like manner as the electric tiitue may be comrmtnicated to bodies .by leeaiM of an ex- 
cited electric, , . ^ > 

d. The electric virtue exerts itself most powerfully on points which are foiihd to cartgr 
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U of!, or receive it in vast quantities. In like manner a magnet wilt hold a piece of 
won more powerfully a corner, or blunt point, than by a flat surface. On sharp 
points, indeed, tlie magnet has but little hold, by reason of the deficiency of surface. 

0. As it is possible to superinduce the negative and positive electricities upon one 
another ; so in magnetism it is possible to do the same. The diflcrcnces between elec- 
tricity and magnctbiii are not less remarkable that) the instances in which they agree. 
The magnetic power affects none of our senses, and most perceptibly at feast attracts 
only iron ; while electricity attracts and icpclt bodies of every kind indiscriminately. 
The electric virtue resides on the surface, but that of the jnagnet pervades the whole 
substance. A njagnet loses nothing of its power by communicating its virtue to other 
bodies, but electricity always does ; and lastly, the magnetic virtue is permanent ; whereas 
that of electricity, without the greatest core, is exceedingly perishable, and capable of 
being dissipated. 

To decide this question cojicerning the identity of electricity with magnetism, recourse 
was had to the great machine in Tcylor’s museum at Haerlem. Needles were made out 
of watch springs, of three, and even six inches in length, and likewise steel bars, nine 
inches long, from a quarter to half an inch in breadth, and about the twelfth part of an 
inch in thickness. When any one of these bars or needles was placed borizontaliy in 
the magnetic meridian, whatever way the sliock entered it, the end of the bar that stood 
toward the north acquired the north polarity, or the power of turning toward the north, 
when freely suspended, and the opftosite end acquired the south. If the bar, before it 
received the shock, had some polarity, and was placed in its poles contrary to the usual 
direction, then its natural polarity was olways diminisherl, and often reversed, so that the 
extremity of it. which, in receiving the shock, looked towards the north, became the 
north pole, 8:c. Wiien the bar or needle was struck, standing perpendicularly, its lowest 
end became the north pole, in any case, even wlten the bar had some magnetism before, 
and was placed with the south pole downwards. AH other circumstances being alike, 
liie bars seemed to acquire an equal degree of magnetic power, whether they were struck 
uhilst standing horizontally in the magnetic meridian, or perpendicular to the horizon. 
When 0 bar or needle was placed in the magnetic equator, which ever way the shock 
entered it, it never gave it any mj^nctistn ; but if the simek was given through its width, 
thdn the needle acquired a considerable degree of magnetism, and the end of it whicli 
laid towards the west became the north pole, and the other end the south pole. Ifa. 
needle or bar, already magnetic, or a real magnet, were struck in any direction, its power 
was always diminished. When the shock was so strong, in proportion to the size of the 
»eiefdle,>as to' render it hot, then the needle generally acquired no magnetism at all, cr 
very little. 

By the same. niacMlic experiments were made to determine the identity .of the electric 
fluid with fire* As not only combustible substances have been fired, hut wire melted, 
metals calcined, and even the calces revitrified by means of electricity, many had been 
jftducdct to believe (bat'lbe elecftrk fluid and fire act upon bodies in a similar manner. 
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Dr. Van Warurn caused wires of different tnclals to be drawn difough tbc same hole, 
of onc-llnrtieth part of an inch in diamettr, j«jd observed lio'v many inches of each 
could be melted by the cxplosiotr of his battery, taking care, in all these, experiments, to 
charge to the same degree. Tlic results were as follows : of lead he melted 120 inches ; 
of tin 120 inches ; of iron 5 inches ; of gold 3^- inches ; of silver, gold, and copper, not 
quite a rpiarter of an inch. Tliese several lengths of wire of the same diameter, melted 
by equal explosions, indicate, acconling to our autho.*", the degree in which each metal 
i.** fusiiilc by the electrical diseliargo, and if these be compared with the fusibility of tlio 
same metals by fire, a very considtiabic di^lirenco will be observed. According to the 
t'.xpci inicnls of the acailemieians of Dijo!). to melt tin required a heat of J72^ of Reu" 
iwer’s thcriiiouictcrs ; lca<l 230'' ; silver -l .;30 ’ ; gold 563° ; copper 630°; iron 600°. Thus 
tin and lead .appear to be e;jually fusible bv electricity, but not by fire ; and iron, which 
f'v flic is less fii.'ihl'.; than gold, is nmcli more so by the electric explosion. From these, 
and other cxporiinciits, fir. Van Maruni concludes, that in melting metals, the electricui 
rttiid acts upon tiicm in a manner very different from the action of fire, and that the 
supposed analogy uctween these two powerful agents cannot be proved either from the 
fusion of metals, or of the comhiislihle substances. 

Before we dismiss the subjc-ct of electricity, we shall present the reader with a brief 
summary of the opinions of two men of considerable eminence in tl»e literary \rorld, 
I'he ingenious writer in the Encyclopedia Dritanuica, to whose observations we are in- 
debted for a great part of the jiiaterials of this chapter, delivers his sentiments nearly in 
the following words : “ Electricity is derived into the earth and atmo.spherc from the sun. 
'I'he vast quantity of light which continually comes from the sun must, of necessity, the 
gi cater part of it at least, be absorded by the earth. It is impossible to remain there, 
as there is a continual succession of new qualities coming from the sun. It does not, 
however, a[)pear in its natural slate of fire or light, unless when it receives a new mo- 
tion similar to what it liad when proceeding from the sun. The solar light never burns 
but when it is either diverging from a point, or converging towards one, and passes at 
the same time through a resisting medium. In similar circumstauces, the electric fluid 
is found to burn. It is admitted that wc can never produce electric fire without, at the 
same time, producing a violent shock exceedingly different from the burning of a cona- 
ruon fire. The reason assigned for this is, that we cannot proiluce a divergence of the 
electric floid without, at the same time, giving it such-a direction that its im{>ettts be- 
comes perceptible.* 

I’he following is given by Dr. Gregory, as a recnpitulaliorr of whot Mr. Brissoo con- 
.siders as fundamental principles, confirmed, he says, by bit own experimenti^ secpndcii 
by those of other philosophers. 

**.The electric fluid is the same in essence with thntof light and bent,, but- combined 
with a substance which affects the organs of scent.” , 

When bodies are electrified by glass, they fiirnish tufts or pepotls. of Ug^t ; but ifr 
ejledififi.ed by snlptuir or resinous svbstanqca, they only produce points, of sparM jo£ 
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tight; bodiei presonted to those electrified by glass, produce only liiniinous poiota, 
while those which are presented to bodies wliich are electrified by sulphur, produce 
beautiful pencils or tufts of light.” 

To electrify bodies by communication, it is ncocesary to insulate them; the sub- 
stances the most proper for tliis purpo.se are those nhicli electrify the best by friction.” 

“ Glass, though it electrihes very u oil by friction, electrifies also by comruunicatioi), 
even without any preiiininary preparation, yet it is very proper to insulate.” 

“ Electrical phenotnena are not pttoduced entirely fiont tlic bodies upon nbich the 
electrifying machine acts ; the adjacent boilies or substances contribute towards their 
production.” 

“ Ttie energy of the electric virtue is augmented, in conductors, more by increase of 
surface tlian by an augmentation of the mass.” 

“ Electrified bodies adlicrc one to another, so that they cannot be separated without 
A considerable effort, as was exemplified in the case of two silk stockings of various 
colours.” 

“ Electricity accelerates the evaporation of liquors, and the pcr.spiration of animabs,” 

“ The pencils or tufts of light, which arc seen at the cxtremitic.s or angles of electri- 
fied bodies, arc always composed of divergent rays when they p.iss in the air ; but if a 
non-cliciric or conducting body is presented to them, they lose a great deal of their 
divergency ; their rays sometimes become even convergent, in order that they may ap- 
proach towards that body which is more permeable than the air ; and if they are made 
to pass into a vacuum, they will assume the form of a large branch of light nearly cy- 
lindrical, or in the form of a spindle.” 

*' 'J'lic spark which shines between two bodies is capable of setting combustible matters 
on fire.” 

“ 'i’be similarity between electricity and lightning, is not merely supposed, but known, 
as almost every experiment has been performed by lightning which can be performed 
by the electric fluid. It is in consequence of this discovery, that long rods of -iron have 
been set up to protect buildings from the danger of strokes of liglitning.” 

Having employed .so much of our time in investigating llie nature of tlie three 
great agents of the formatien of meteors, liglit, heat, and the electric fluid, it'^ow be- 
comes necessary to trace their combined operations, and describe llic phenomena they 
produce in the atmosphere. By the atmosphere is understood that whole mass of fluid 
which surrounds tlic earth a considerable distance. When distinguished from^hc grosser 
vapours it is ^denominated air. 

Air, thou^i in most cases imperceptible either to the sight or to the touch, may be 
easily proved to ^ matter, by the following experiments : 

'Xhrnw a small, piece of cork into a cistern of water, and cover it with an empty glass 
tumt>W, ^eUV all the time in an upright, position, with its bottom upwards. -The cork 
•^11 c^^tinu^s to float on the surface of the ,watejr in tlic inside of tVe gla-ss, and it will 
inbst distinctl.^ show whereabouts that surface is.. It will thus be seen tbut the water 
within' tHc glass h<is its suf&cc considerably lower than that of the surrounding water, 
Vol. L T 
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<nd howrevftr deep wc imuiCMge llie .;lass, wc sliall find that the water will nrveJ* rifte itt 
the inside of it so usto ftU it. Thete is, therefore, somcthiiii^ already within the glass, 
which prevents the w ater from getting into it, manifesting in this manner liie most dis* 
tinguisliing property of matter, that of hindering other matter from occupying the same 
place at the same time. ‘ Take a smooth cylindrical tube sliot at one end, and fit a plug 
or cork to its open end, so as to slide along in it, but so tightly as to prevent all passage 
hy its sides ; and if the ping be soaked in grease, we shall find that no force whatever 
Can-push it to the bottoni oi" the tube. There is, therefore, something within the tube 
which prevents, by its impenetrability, the entry of tire plug, and therefore possesses this 
characteristic of matter. 

If we endeavour to move a large f.m with rapidity, a very sensible motion i.s perceived, 
a very sensible force must Ih; exerted, and a vciy sensible wind is produced, which will 
agitate the ncighhonring hudics. It is, therefore, justly contlnded, that tliis motion is 
pos.sil>le rally in ct'iiscqnence of having diivui soim; obstnicling snhstance out of the 
way, and ihnt this impenetraide, resisting, rnoveahic, impelling substance is matter. 

Not only is air iiiaterial, hut a species of matter tiiat has a certain degree of weight. 
Hcncc it is that the air always acc<>rnpanics tiiis globe in its orbit, surrounding it to a 
ccitain dislancc, under the name of the atmosphere. It is also the gravity of the air 
that supports the clouds and vapours which a.-c continually observed. To this cause it 
is also to lie ascribed that balloons and soap bubbles rise and float in the air, as a piece 
of cork rises in water, and floats on its surface. Vessels may be exhausted of the .air 
tliey contained, and then weighed, wlicn they will be found to have lost a portion of their 
wcigiit orjiiivalent to about an ounce and a-fifth avoirdupois, for every cubic foot of air 
they contained. 

The tendency of our atmosphere towards the centre of the earth Is called its gravity, 
and its operation on tlic l>odic3 which are exposed to its influence, pressure. As the 
air is a fluid, it exerts this pressure not downwards only, but in every direction. Il is 
owing to the pressure of the atmosptiere, that two surfaces, which accurately fit each 
other, adhori; together with considerable force. A largo lens or speculum, ground on 
its tool till it hccoim-s very smooth, reqiiirc.s more tlian any man's slrcngUi to- separate 
it directly from the tool. If the surface is only a square inch, it will require fA pounds 
to scpararc them perpendicularly, though a very moderate force will make thenrj' slide 
along each other. Hut this cohesion is not observed, unless the Surfaces atb wettbd or 
smeared wfih cal or grease ; otherw isc the air gets between them, a.id they separate 
without any trouble. That this adhesion is owing to the atmospheric presstifo, id evi- 
dent from tfie ease with which the plates are Separated from, ctieh other in air' exhausted 
receiver. To the same cause wc must ascribe the Very strong adhesion of snaifa, lim- 
pets, periwinkles, and other univalve shells to the rocks. The animal forms the rim of 
its shell so as to fit the shape of the rock to which it intends to cling. It then fills Its 
shell, if not already filled by its own body, witir water. In this condition it is 'eVidOnt 
that wc must act with a force equal to 15 pounds for every square inch of toudfibg sur- 
iiica before we can detach it. But if we expose a snail, adhering to a stone in the ek- 
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lianitfd, lecijier of hy \ nir pump. Me shftH «ce it foil off with its own wcifijlit. It i? {iwirig 
to tij09aoic cause that a full cask will nof run by the coclr, unless a hole be opened nj ^ 
•uitur other psert of the cask. In like manner a tea-pot must have a smalt hole io its Itii 
to ensure its pouring out the tea. 

Another important effort to lie ascribed to tbfc gravity of the atmosphere is the ri.'vc (»f 
water in pumps and syplious, though ascribed, by most phijosopliers before (lalilco, to 
a fancied abhorrence; of nature to a vacuum. (lalileo reasons as follows : 'I'hv heavy 
air rests on the water in the cistern, and presses it with its weight. It do«‘s the saKte 
with the water in the pipe, and therefore both are on a level ; but if the piston, aftpr 
being in contact with the surface of tlie water, be drawn up, tiierc is no longer any pre*- 
suro on the surface of the water within the pipe ; for the air now rests on the j»iston only, 
ami thus occasions a difficulty in drawing it up. The water in the pipe, tlieiofoie, is in 
the same situation a.8 if more water ere poured into the cistern, that i.s, as miidi as 
would exert the same pic.ssurc on Its surface os the air does. In this case wc arc cr itac' 
that the water will he pressed into the pipe, and will poise up the water already m i(, 
and fiallow it, till it is eqtially high within and without. As the rise of the «alor a a.s tlii* 
effect of the pressure of the atmosphere, he asserteil that it would be raised ami sup- 
ported only to a certain height. Let, said he, a very long pi{>e, shut at one end, he 
filled with water, and let it be erected perpendicularly, with the close end uppermost, 
and a stopper at the otiicr end, and then have its lowei* orifice immersed in a vessel of 
water, the water will subside in the |)ipc, upon removing the stopper, till the remaining 
was balanced by the pressure of the external air, 'Fhls exfieriment was tried, not Miany 
years after his death, with water, wine, oil, and several otiicr fluids, but applied to tlie 
most uscfiil purpose by the great Toricelfi, who, by making use of mercury, became, in 
fast, the inventor of the barometer. 

The doctrine of the gravity and pressure of the atmosphere being thus proved, in the 
most satisfactory manner, we may draw from it a number of legitimate consequences. 
In the first place, we are furnished with an exact measure of the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, which is precisely equal to the weight of the column of water, wine, mercury, 
Ac. it will support.- Now it is observed that water is supported at llic height of nearly 
32 feet ; the weight of this column is exactly 2,000 pounds avoirdupois on every square 
foot of base, or about 14 pounds on every tquarc inch. A nearly similar conclusion 
may- be drawn from (he column of mercury, which is more than 29 inches high, w'hen 
halanee4 tfy the pressure of the air. The globe must, therefore, 8u.rtain a pressure 
equal to ttm whole weight of a body of mcrctjry of this height, or of a body of water to 
tho height <«f 34 fcet, and all bodies on the surface of the ehrth liiust sustain a part of 
this in proportion to their Surfaces! 

A middle sized man must, therefore, sustnhi a weight of air amounting to several 
thousand pounds. This would be absbinthly mcrhdiblc, were it hot for tlic fidlowin^ 
consideratjon# w Firsts This pressure is equal oh all sideif, and effects alike the whole 
auiface of, the body; Second, TherO ^s a pressure of Vir within the body which serVes 
CO counterbalance the pressure d the air from without. Thd air is the element in whadi 
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we have nlwa^s llteH, aod therefore feel no more inconvenience from it than fistiesex* 
pcrience from the still greater pressure of the water. 

Inn few years after the death of Galileo, philosophers became familiar with the weight 
of the air, and considering it as the vehicle of clouds and vapours, they noted with care 
the coniipctioii between the weather and the pressure of the air, and found that an in- 
CPt'ase of pressure, was attended with fair weather, and a diminution ot it, with rain and 
mist. Hence the barometer came to be considered not only as u measure ot the ivc»ght 
of lire air, hut also as indicating, by its variations, changes of weather. 

Ill the next place, we may conclude that the pressure ot the air will be different in dii- 
ferent places, according to their elevation above the surface of the ocean ; for if air be a 
heavy fluid, it must press in some proportion to its perpendicular height. Hence we 
may derive a method of measuring the height of mountains. Having ascertained, with 
great precision, the elevation corresponding to a fall of one-tenth of an inch of mcrtciy, 
whicli is nearly 90 feet, we have only to observe the length of the mercurial column at 
the to() and bottom of the mountain, and to allow 90 feet for every tenth of an inch. 
'J'his method has been practised vvith great success, though it rerjuircs a knowledge of 
many other qualities, which we shall now proceed to explain. 

I'hat air is a fluid no one will deny, who has in the least degree considered the pheno- 
mena of winds, or contemplated the ease with which we |)erforin every motion, notwith- 
standing the pressure of the atmosphere on every side. All fluids arc clastic and com- 
pressible, but the air possesses these qualities more than any other fluid does, which 
fall under our cognizance. The compressibility of the air may bo easily cvipced by our 
squeezing a bladder that has been filled with it, or more learnedly, by the various, expe- 
riments performed by the condenser. These bring into view another, and tlic roost in- 
teresting property of air, its elasticity. For when we have squeezed the air in the blad- 
. 4 er, &c. into less room, we find that the force with which we compressed it is necessary 
to keep it in this hulk, and that if we cease to press it together, it will swell out and re- 
gain its natural dimensions. This distinguishes it essentially from such a body as k mass 
of flour, salt, or such like, which remain in. the compressed state to which wc reduce 
tficm. A bail discharged from a pop-gun (ierives all its force from the prcssuTc of the 
air during its expansion from its compressed state-. 

Various experiments have been made hy the learned to discover the utmost possible 
cpmprmibility of air, which have succeeded so far as to exhibit air in a state a thousand 
times denser than that in which it commonly exists. Hence it appears that air is cs- 
shfitially different from water, as it can be compressed to so great a degjr|;e, and yet re- 
Um its nature. The limit of the oxpansibili^ of the air is also uukahwn,,, the utmost 
exertions of the air pump not l>eing able to produce a perfect vacuum. . , 

IPhUosophers have discovered Uiat the attnosphero is coin|>oseid of .;*, considerable va- 
siety of elastic fluids, which, though tb^'.*rn-iusnlly comprolt^dod under tlic .deuomi- 
oalion of air, differ many of them essentially Trora each otbenf Aa elptic fiuitl* when 
considered as dntinct from the * atmosphere hi .general, is called, by .Frcnch chcqhsts, a 
[^s. We shall here collect, h'nm Dr. Gregory’s Economy of Nature, a brief account 
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of, the ti.cse, 4^..MSO .»luc}« tl,ey serve in procli.cing the pheno- 

tM?re4c*^a>is.oxyj}C!v/g^^^ azol.‘c gas, carbonic gas, hydrogen, 

»i, a„a.egivcn,„U l.v 

1). iw«a,, 4.fo,„ g!,|osto,. p,- i,.aa,..na!,lo .mtter_; -h'" « 

found easmitiaLtoWPiHl li&r -It »a*»e Q| /i«jeoi * 'I of fire it xvts 

was found to coutribut^ csscutifaiy tf? iguitloo. aud_ Uie other °[ Mibstanc.* 

tenned nif 1 but, the i>ncb having discovered that 

which imparts the acid . eburact^do. all .the mineraUnd vegetable acids, ha' e disiiiiomshti 

i‘Lten ''er«heT^^^^ is naturally or,, artificially combined witli a groat 

vurietV of substances.., From- some of the^ it '»«)' 

L of heat, since it l.a„a remarkable, attraction fpr the matter, of fne. with wh.eh, «h?n 
it unites, U becomes expanded, and assumes the. form ot gas, or an. ... , 

Tl.e ;ul»u.i.o« ftp... ;«l.Kl. it n,»,. 1« mpPt apsil, exlractp.!, 1.J mopns pf Wat. arc rcl 

lead, calcined mercury, nite. aqd .mai)gar,csc. > , • ' , In n*ifiirc ■ 

The properties 4ir functions .of lht» dmd are soipe of, t jc 
nor, cxcept.ealarie orw be#4 iMto aay. uatHra] pgont moie univer 

Lit is essential to combustia|i ; um* do. kpo.w «f any,, process ^ flame, ... 

be supported without a supply of oxygen gas, or empyreal,, aii> tliat ihe 

s. In eenam proportions ifis absolutely uecc,sary,to 
whole animal creation may be said to depend upon this fluid or 
• a. It is what gives the aftid character .tp .all ixynpr,^! and vegetable salts, the b..c. 

of which iare fopad: to fee, eiftirely insipid, tfll Thu^ 

.4p The ealci««Uon.of..p,aaU U altogcther.el^^^ - arc 

for most of the mineral pigments, and a very numerous class of medicines, 
dcIBICed tathis usefubeioraent. .• i r,f haiiii 

" 5 It forms a constituent, part^if that nec^spry ^uid, lyator, w lei 

of oxygen, and 15 of hydrageo, or .the:,basis of it „Uo i„ specific 

Oxygen gas, or air, is more elastic»,4liao ! cociw ® !/ - irjd to iiS 

aravitVi for iIk; proportion .betiween. pure wid epmmon ^ , . . fiimislird 

.rsl ItaiU rfr..»»k.p.r.ftU..4, pr if,*« resc.rcl,»,of 

us. whfe sufficients »aterial«i,; ft .would suDolvin" us with thi.s 

of prOVkfoop* »a th®* veuy ; aiapte^.«t*W'« .Ahich ^^L^ofif are by the various processes 
neceekaW!flofo^ >It>M *ivid€ii6 !th#t ;|mOi.en.S« ^ e it^ 




■tfoloV'^ith^H|fl»mtt»W foriilodjftta ^,ater,, '^'^n 'Son of plants, a 

tbefopbj^tltf^cttMiiiiaetioaflf.Ube^aolw rayy, ^;P^r.,d«cprn|^. ’w.ncficiaV' ruiiclion of 

every brLcb every leaf, every blade tho beneficial luuct 
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again impregnating the atinosphero xvitli this salutary fluid. The quanlitits too, which 
at;n absoi'ded by the calces of metals, must be immense ; but by tiie variontr processes 
fur the smelting and reduction of these nietals, the oxygen is again set fi'ed, and a fresh 
8iipi>ly is produced. Even the air which is injured by respiration, is doubtless again, 
by a variety of luodes, Uie greater |)ai t concealed from our view, pnnlied, ami 'rendcre<l 
once more fit for use, since fixed in air, in a disengaged state, is-, corajutritively speaking, 
but a rare substance in nature, and sitK'e there is remon to suppose titat inaov ot tlio 
carbonic bodies may be recruited also by its decomposition. I^i^orance of nature is 
proverbially the sole source of atheism ; and who can contemplate this astonishing revo* 
lution, this circulation of benefits, and not smite at the extreme folly of the man who can 
suppose these ap{>ointmerits established without intelligence or dOsiga 

The azotic gas is called, by Lavoisier, tnosetc, and, by Dr. Pi iestiy, flogi&tieated air. 
It is always found to remain after a quantity of common air lias undergone the-respira* 
tion of animals, the combustion of' bodies, or putrefaction ; because -in. all these cases 
the pure ak is abserded or condensed. Azbtic gas is equally invisible nitb common 
air, and Something more elastic. Various substances are productive of this air ; and 
Mr. Fuurcroy has discovered that the air bladders of fishes, and fiarticuiarly of the ca>'p, 
are full of it ; and that it may be collected by breaking them under glass vessels inverted 
jn water. The ak, however, which is contained in the bladders of marine plants, is 
found to be considerably purer than atmospheric air. In speaking* of the properties of 
this fluid, it is proper to remark, 

I. That azotic gas affords no s^ of acidity, not being capable of turning the blue 
colours of vegetable red.^ 

3. It does not precipitate lime dissolved in water ; for if a small quantity of lime 
water is put into a tube filled with this ^s, it will remain dear and Mmpi d ; there will 
be neither lime precipitated, nor chalk formed, which evineeS'thai it is radically difierent 
from fixed or carbonic acid air. 

S. Another property of this gas is that of suddenly extinguishing substances on- ^re,’ 
and killing animals wiiich are plunged into it: Tiik may be proved by introducing an 
animal, or a burning candle, into a vessel full of tliif gas ; the animal , will he suddenly 
suflbeated, and the candle instantly extinguished/^ 

4. Azotic gas is rendered respirable by v^tablesr which in> certain ekettmj^tmees, 
furnish vital air. This property is probably owin^'to their tetaioing the hydrogfcp of 
the water which they absorb, while they part wHh the oxygen. Tbereiia.t)0, d9hht' that 
azotic gas is really a constituent principle of tho atpiosphere for if sevet^y^Uurfe' parts 
of it are mixed with twenty-seven of (mrd air^'^ iir.'arB) be produced rcsomhliog.'ti^lQf 

the atmosphere, at'd respirable as thahi^ ' V ‘‘ ' ' 5-»i. 

Carbonic or fixed air has for its bakis thf oodl, <»*, iitore;p«djp^|y. c}^ 

It may he produced by the fermentatbtrof 'and tberas{|tfhlM^.<^^ by 

the burohig of cosily matter, by the action Off iteW %cdl(»rkHia'aa 
pKeation of beatonly from lime, chalk, and maghf^ti > J 

■ n ' - • 
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Til brcweri&S th<fro’ i^'af« a v» « $(ratoitf 'bf fixed air on the ^tiifuee of tbe fermenting 
li(Ji»Or, renfcWfiig n'4 Mgh,as the edgfe of the vats ; and it is owing to the productbn and 
clastfcitj' Af ‘fixtfd'arrj that fttirichting liquors, 'when jjut intO ciose vessels, are often 
knovi-n to bbtirt'tht'hj wTHi grftdt violence. 

This (^tia4 Been kown to tiilner^ by the naihe Of ciioak damp, so called from its 
fatal siilFoitjfttihg CfTetts •' attd ’ its properties may- be enumerated in ftsw words. Fust, 
It extingnh'bbs filitrie. Second, It is- fatal to animal life. Third, it is heavier than 
common air, T’oUrtti, Fiom its acid character it resists putrefaction. Fifth, It renders 
nlkfiUes, &b. inifd: Si.UhV Watc!', under the common pressure of tlio atmosphere, and 
at a low 'tchtperatiire, ahSOrliS so'mewhat more than its bulk of this gas, and in that state 
constitutes a weak acid,' 'rathe> agreeable to the taste, whence fixed air is a con-stituent 
princlplc'in ttlOSf inihei^f w'atcrs ,* indeed the water of springs and rivers » seldom free 
frdili It.' Seventh, Tt 'is also a Constitoent principle of .all fermented liquors. 

To that ffuidi a^ich we term inflammaWe air, the French chetpi^s have, given the 
nauie of hydrdgcn gas, because its basis is the peculiar constituent {wrt of water ; hut 
uhat lliis basis liiay' be’ in its nature, whether 'simple or compound, is at present unknown, 
liecause it cannot bc separated from the heat or caloric which gives it the aerial form, 
witlioiit fixing itin ’ another substance. ■ 

Let water pass' drop by drbp through the barrel of a gun, while it remains red hot 
amidst burning coals ; let atfrodked tube, placed at the end of this iron, and bent so dial 
it may be passed into a glass vessel full of w'atcr, inverted in the pneumatic apparatus. 
There wilt then pass' into the gloss vessel an aeriform fluid, which is inflammable air or 

livdrogcn gas. ^ • 

This gas, as WcH hS fixed air, Vras Idng known to miners before it was noted by philo- 
sophers fahd amoiig the icolfiem, 'a^d'Other workmen of that class, it obtained the name 
of the firedamp. "It is. fifAwcVhr, sCWOtw found pure in mines or coal works, but is. ge- 
nerally combined with sulphureous matter, or what is called hepatic gas, or with carbonic 
acid air ; arid this'adinfxtbri varies its specific gravity, and in general renders it some* 
thing heavier than pufe inflammable alK Tlic fire damp generally forma t, whiCsh 
cloud in life upiltfir pktt' bf the mine, and appears ii» something of a globular form ; frpm 
its levity it will hot mix with the atmospherifc air, unless some agitation place, imd 
it is dlsfcsed 'idfodgc Ih any littlh cavity in the supbrior part or roof of ifto mine. When 
it appears iti 'this forth, th6' ffiiHo'rt generally set fire to it wiU» a qamUe, lying at the same 
t-iine tfiSii^ fiiceS to csckpfe the violence of the shock. It will not, how^cver,. take 

fire, unlcsi m ii^VaAt with - attnbiphci%^^^^^^^ Tor the obvious reason that a mix^rc «f 
oxygen 'itai is''tcbciiWl^»“ <i) ite Iflflarnmatidn. Tire danger arUes entirely, from its inflam- 
mability bii tljfe appi^acb of any ignited body, for^wheh the' fire damp consists of pprp 
inilammaferl ifetifte exO^Sriort Iffifkc^tliaVof 'gUn powdee ; but when it it is minted. wi* 
carbonic aM'- if tfihile. Theseasiest and safest roclbml, thoroftirp, 

ofcl'earuig by Iwdl’og n Jong pipe through ti^.shpft 

of the thine id the ash pit Of a furnace, wH(mcC‘tbe'Snflai»mable vapour will he^ cepst^ntly 
attracted to feed the fire. <fi» 
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, It t& on nccoont of Its lightness that hydrogen gas has been most fr<?s;jue|»Uy ciij])l()ycd 
m fining balloons; ' - - '-v.- j t •.‘.tr’": 

Nitrous air is as invisible and transparent ns common air ; in its smell 
nitrous acid. Though iliis kind of air extinguishes flftme, it may, by rjartaitt fprocesses, 
b© brOoglit to such a state, tlmt a candle will btiVO in it ivith^an enlarged ilaroe, and it 
then becomes what Dr. Priestly tails diphlogistkdted nitrous airi . Its suppvrj(,uig 
flame in this instance evidently depends on the large qnhntity of ottyg^n whiclr .errters 
into its composition. * • . i . . 

Of all the diffei'eiit s[)ecie.s of air, this seems. the roost, noxious to anipiaJ life. , In- 
sects, which cau hear azotic and inflammable air, will die imuicdiatcly upon Uteir being 
immorsed in this- Even fislies will not live in water impregnated with it,. 

Hepatic gas is comjroscc) of sulphur and hydrogen in certain . proportiqns. It is very 
soluble in water, which it converts into n state jx-rfeclly rcserobiing that of splpber^^pus 
mineral waters. The smell of this air is very' unpleasant, and its vapour has. a very dis- 
agreeable clFcct upon many metallic substances, particularly silver, lead,* copper, &c. 
destroying their colour, and rendering them almost Irlack. It is . extremely pernicious 
in respiration. 

In one hundred parts of atmospheric air there are contained about *cventy-tw.o parts 
ofazbtic gas to twenty-seven of oxygen, besides one part of carbonic a<:id,gas or, fixed 
air, wfiich Is genortdiy found united with tliem ; or, to speak-irv. round number^ in order 
fo bfc' t>etlcr understood, wc may say that the air of our atmosphere eoiitains ratlier 
better than one-tburth of pure or respirable ' air, and that the remaining three-fpurihs 
arc unfit for lespiration, and equally unfit for combustion, since the same fluid which 
supports flame is found equally to contribute to the support of animal life., ^ 

Extraordinary as this mixture of fluid in the 'atmosphere may appes^r,, it j3,;,cs- 
sential to our health, and even our existence, and' demonstrates np less .thq^wigdom. nm.1 
goodness of providence, than all tiie oUier beocfieial appointments.. .This ,pu,rt^ < .vital 
air, says Hrison, so wholesome, so necessary in a moderate. .quadtity, like, j^piritpous li- 
quors, or salutary medicines, must be used with precaution, and would be fittpl in the 
excess. If we were indeed to breathe pure Or oxygen air,' i.Wf4hov.t any nnixtot;^ or al- 
loy, we should infiillibly perish by the unnatural and ..fatal accumulation ,of 4fei.io our 
1>odies ; if, again, the whole atmosphere was conjpOsefl' only of vital air* «;q(nb.U5tion 
would not proceed in tliat gradual and moderate manner which is necessaiy jo.^tlie . pur- 
poses of life and society ; and even iron, and the metals themselves, would tfliue .^jth a 
rapidity which would carry destruction through tlia whole expanse of nat^ie, .. . 

air of our atmosphere is, howeviifr, not so simple a &ubstance.ias ';lb ))e formed 
only ttf two ingredients. Desides ^e smdtl lmrtibn of Garbonk\gas 
1l eontoins, equal to orte4»undrcdih part, '•veil known thal^ IjpigO.^rtion of 

water k nsually held in the atmosphere,' sOmOtlmes in>> state e^ p«i^et sc|ut^, V 
' tirelyinvisibiei and sometimes visible in the'^fei^nrof 

Its also the general recipient of alt those Isubstafices whicb- are sphjgct. to qrapotation, 
aiullwhich preserve tiicir aeriform stole under its ordinary heat aiui ptgMura.. . . 
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In consequence of the air being thus coinposod of particles differing 'n their nature, 
several important effects arc produced, which increase the dlfRcuItyof inctcorDlogiosi 
rescairCbes. 

1. The degrees of l^atand cold are found to vary ivith the different elevations of the 
atmosphere above the level of the ocean. In general it may be remarked, that the cold 
we experience is more intense in proportion to the height to wl)ich we have ascended. 
7'hc tops of mounteins are covered with snow, while on their skies, and in all the sur- 
rounding country, nature appears dressed in her gay liveries of summer, of autumn, or 
of spring. On the contrary, during the night .season, it is frequently colder at the sur- 
face than it is at some small elevation above it. It is, houovcr, to be observed, thac 
the air seems to be divided into various strata, which differ from each other in their 
degrees of warmth, without regarding Uic exact proportion in which they differ in den- 
sity, so that in travelling up a mountain, or ascending with mi air balloon, we may pass 
through svarmer up to colder regions, or vice versa. 

iJ. As the air is composed of heterogeneous particles, it must be more or less salu 
brious, according as the mixture of these particles is more or less congenial with the nu- 
tnan constitution. Mr. Fontana, however, observes that nature is not so partial as we 
commonly believe. She has not only, says he, given us an air almost equally good every 
where at evoiy time, but has allowed us a certain latitude, or a power of living, and 
being in health in qualities of air that differ to a certain degree, lly this I doo^t mean 
to deny the existence of noxious air in some particular places ; but only say, that in ge- 
neral the air is good every where, and that the small difl'ercnces are not to ho feared so 
much as some people would make us believe. Nor do I mean to speak hereof some 
vapours, and other ixidics, which me accidentally joined to the common air in particular 
places, but do not change its nature and intrinsicol property. These vapours arc to be 
considered in the same manner as we should consider so many particles of arsenic 
swimming in the atmosphere. In this case it is the arsenic, and not the degenerated 
air, that would kill the animals that venture to breathe it. 

3. As air is a solvent of all fluids, nil vapours, and perhaps of many solid bodies, it 
is highly improbable tliat the different compounds should have the same elasticity, or 
even the same law of elasticity ; and it is well known that air loaded with water, or other 
volatile bodies, is mudi raoro expansible by heat than pure air ; nay, it would appear that 
certain determinate changes both nf density and temperature, cause air to let go the 
vapours which it holds in solution. 

The heterogeneous nature of the nir, and the difference between the increase of its 
gravity and that of its elasticity, iiavc ofiposed some formidable obstacles both to the 
calculating the height of mountains, and the ascirtairting the limits to which the' atmo- 
sphere extends* - -Philosophers have therefore hhd- recourse to another method Tor dc- 
tcrnaimng-.the altitude of the atmosphere, viz. by calculation of the height flrom which the 
light'of kelson is refracted, so. as to become visible to us before he himself is seen in 
the heavens. .By this method it was determined, that at the height of 45 miles, thent- 
mosplicre bad no jKiwer of refraction; and conscqtntly, beyond that distance, was 
Vol. I. X ^ 
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mere vacuum, or lire next thing to it, and not to be regarded, Ihw theory soon be- 
Cjijnc very geneial'y received, and the height of the atmosphere wa». spoken of as; fumi' 
liarlv as the. height of a nioinitaiii, and reckoned to be as well ascertained, if not more 
than the height of most niouotaitis are. V''ery great objections, however, which 
have never yet been removeil, arise from the appearance of some meteors, like large 
globes of fire, not unfrcquently to he seen at vast heights above the earth. A very. rfi> 
joarkable one of iJiis kind was observed l>y Dr. Halley, in the month of Maseb, t71;k 
wuose .altitude he computed to have been between fly and 7.‘3 English miles and a half; 
its diameter gHOO yanls, or upwards of a mile and a iiaU, and its velocity about 3d(r 
tuiles in a minute. Others, apparently of the same kind, but whose altitude and vcio- 
rity were .still greater, have been observed ; that very remarkable one, August IS, 
whoie distance from Ihc earth could not he less than yO miles. Several of these uie- 
teurs have been tbllowed by explosions, and lu.ssing noises have been heard us they 
pa.^scd. IV. Hallcv acknowledged that he was unable to reconcile tliesc circumstances 
With the received flicory of the height of the attnosphen; : as in the regions in whicl. 
they move, the .iir ouglit to be several hundred thousand times more rare than what we 
breathe, and tlx; next thing to a perfect vacuum. It appeals, therefore, reasonable to 
conclude, that what is called the density of the air, docs not altogether Ivccp pace witli 
it.s gravity, and con.stqtiently, that the absolute height of the atmosphere i? not yet cte- 
termined. The beginning and ending of twilight shew that the height at which the at- 
mosphere begins to refract the son’s rays is about 44 or 45 miles. Hut this may not im- 
probably he only the height to which the aqueous vapours are carried : for it cannot be 
thought any unrea.son.il)lo supposition that twilight is refracted only by means of the 
aqueous vapour contained in the atmosphere; and tliat where this ccoscs, it is still ca** 
pable of supporting the electric fire. 

It is not unreasonable to suj>jiosc the visible universe occupied by air, wliich by its 
gravitation, will acciunulate itself round every body, in a proportion depending on 
their (piantitics of matter, the larger bodies attracting more of it than the smaller ones, 
und thus forming an atmosphere about each ; and appearnncc.s warrant the supposition. 
Jupiter, Mans, Saturn and Vcnu.s, are evidently surrounded by atmoapherea*. The con- 
stitution of these atmospheres may ditfer exceedingly from other causes. If thc planct 
has nothing on its surface that can be dissolved by the air, or volatilized by heat, the aV 
inospherc would bo clear and transparent, as Is said to be tiic case with that of the 
moon. , 

As air is a fluid, so it performs motions of d ifferent kinds, of w hich we sh^l chiefly 
consider two. , .. 

The flftt of these is an internal vibration of ifs- particles, or uodulatjon, by which any 
extended portion of air i.s diatrihuted into alternate parcckr of condensed and rarefied 
air, which are continually changing their conditioo without changing their plapes. By 
this change the eomicnsatiun which is produced in one part of the air, is gradually trans- 
ferred along the- inas.s of air to the greatest distances in all directions. It is found to be 
by this mean that distant bodies produce in us the sensation of sound. When we drop 
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a siHcJl pcbl)lc into watqr wc soc it produce a scries of circular waves, which gp alonj;; 
the surface qf smooth water, to a ^reaV dlstaftc^ becoming more and more gentle as 
tlic^ recede fioip the. centre ; and . llu: murdle^ where the agitation Was fii-st produced, 
remains perfectly smooth;, and the smoothness extends continually, that is, each wave 
brought, to a, jcvclrcmahu ait rest. Now these waves aie produced and propagated by 
the depresaioa ancl elevation made at 'the centre. The elevation tends to diffuse itself; 
and the force with which, eacji” particle, of the water is actuated, is a force acting directly 
lip imd down, and is proportional to" the rievalion and .depression of tlic particle. This 
pressure of water operates precisely in the same way as the condensation and rarefac- 
tion of the air, and therefore will serve to give some just conception of the propagation 
of sound. 

Wien the air performs its other motion, it is said to blow, and changes its common de- 
nomination for that of wind. 'I’o coniprchemd the phcnotiicna of wind, the reader must 
recollect that air is a heavy, clastic, and compressible fluid. Its weight bears some pro- 
portion to its density, so that when the pai*tic,les of air arc distant from cacli other, it is 
heavy, when near each other, light. Ifthc particles of air are farther remote from each 
other than those of common air, it is said to be rarefied ; if they arc brought nearer to 
each other, it is condensed. In the former case it is lighter, and in the latter case hea- 
vier than the common air. When fluids of unequal specific quantities arc mixed to- 
gether, the heavier always descend, and the lighter ascend. Were quicksilver, water, 
and oil, thrown into tlic same vessel togellicr, tiic quicksilver would uniformly occupy 
the bottom, the water the middle, and the oil the top. Were water to be thrown into a 
vessel of oil, it would immediately descend, because it is lieavier than oil. Exactly the 
same thing takes place in the atmosphere. Were a quantity of air, for instance, to he 
suddenly condensed, at a distance from the surface of tlic earth, being now heavier than 
before, it would descend till it came to air of its own density ; or were a quantity of air 
at the surface suddenly rarefied, being now lighter than tlic surrounding air, it would 
immediately o-scend. If a bladder, half filled with air, he exposed to ilie heat of a fire, 
the air within will soon c.xpand, aqd distend tlie bladder ; if it be now removed to a 
cold place, it will soon become flaccid as before. Tiiie shews that lioat rarefies, and 
that cold condenses, air. 

Wlicn, therefore, the sun acts very intensely upon any part of our globe, that part cf 
ffic atmosphere which is nearest the surface of tlic earth is licated, and becomes lighter 
than the rest of the air, it rises to an elevation equal to its rarityv and the cold heavy air 
rushes in from all sides to supply its place. A current of air is now put in motion, and 
its course will be directed from tliat quarter where it receives the strongest impulse, to 
that where it experiences the weakest resistance. 

Sudi is tiic general theory of the wind, the causes of its assuming so -maiiy different 
dircctions*wirt be discussed in the next chapter, when we have described the obstacles it 
ha? to chcoiinter. ' , ; 

It is exfirbrnely difficult to ascertain- the- velocity of the wind. The best method seenu 
to be by measuring the space passed over hy the shadow of a. cloud ;; hut this is extremely 
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tallacious. For as the cloud must resist tbe>currcnt of air that drives it along, aitd con- 
scquently re-act u{>pn it, it must retard the progress of the current, and is not,. Uicmfore, 
a just measure of its velocity. To this it must be added, that we have not suificieot 
reason to assert that the velocity of a current, at the height of the cloud, is the some 
itli the velocity of the current below. A tabic has, however, been constructed by Mr. 
lohn Smeaton, a celebrated engineer, which being the result of many observations in 
the erection of wind-mills, we shall here insert, for the information of the reader. 
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Light airs 
Rreeze 
Brisk gale 
Fresh gale 
Strong gale 
Hard gale 
Storm 

Hurricane, turning up trees, overturning 
buildings, See, 


“ These dreatlfu! convulsions of nature (says Gregory, spcaking'of hurricanes), Dr, 
Perkins supposes to be caused by some occasional obstruction in the usual and natural 
progress of the equatorial winds. The reason he assigns for this conjecture is, the more 
than usual calm which commonly precedes them. In the natural course of the trade- 
winds, the air rises up in the line, and passes off towards the poles, and in the more' 
contracted degrees of the higher latitudes, takes the course of the west trade-winds ; so 
that could their ascent be prevented through the whole circle of ihc zone, thero' woiild 
be no more west’ winds in those latitudes than in any other. Very violent fains, amt 
cold, however, tod to check the ascent of air out of this circle, rather causing it to de- 
scend. Great clouds of vnpotw generate cedd and wc^ while rain beats down the^ir ; 
and M these prevent the rising of the air oot of the line, so they hinder its utual pro- 
gress -ifom the tropics on both sides ; hence the calms which usually pr^i}de hurri- 
eilncs. Calms; in these tropical regions, are caused by the ascent of tire air Into the 
higher part of the atmosphere instead of its^rcmsnimn^'nenrqhe linr^.^' flic adcumulatien 
of air above then becomes heavier, by the cold w bieb it meets in those regions, and de* 
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iccnds into the more raritied regions h<f»vy galea, therefore, will continue 

to descend till the upper regions are entireJjr .exonerated,” 

-In. Me; Bockibr^l’s histor^ of Jamaica^ .thord-ts a very detailed and striking account 
of tho-droadftH hnrriiitano, vWefe dsaolated tl^#lands iir ^ 1780, but it is too long 

for iftsei^on>as an Extract,' 'and in ^ abridged 'state the* description would lose itt force. 
** Itis'lirtbovrainy ai6aso^,’^sa;|^ti.{Mri AdamSj'* principally in the month 9 f August, that they 
are assaulted’ by burHcaaei, .which destrev at a stroke tho labours of many years, and 
prostrate tl»o most exaltcd^^ hopes of the planter, agd that, often, when he thinks himself 
out of the rtfacb of.fti-tune* It is a sudden ' and violent storm pf wind, rain, thunder, 
and lightning, attended with a furious swelling of the seas, and sometimes an earth* 
quake ; in short, with every circumstance which the, elements can assemble, that is ter- 
rible and destructive. First, they see, as a prelude to the ensuing havoc, whole fiplds 
of sugar-canes whirled into tlic air, and scattered over the face of the country. The 
strongest trees of the forests arc torn up by., the roots, and driven about IJke stubble ; 
their wind-mills are swept away in a moment ; their works, the fixtures, thc'ponderous 
copper-boilers, and stills of several hundred wejgJiL ware rcnchcd from the ground, and 
battered to pieces ; their houses ard no' ptXMeclion- their roofs arc torn off at one blast, 
whilst the rain, which in an hour rises 6vc feet, rushes in upon them with irresistible 
violence.” 

Among the terrific phenomena exhibited in thp atmosphere, may be numbered whirl- 
winds and rvator-spouts, which ivc hav|i thus cl.ass'id together, because they arc con.sidered 
by Dr. Franklin as the same, only one takes plncc at sea, the other on land. A water- 
spout is thus described by Mr. Joseph Harris, who had an opportunity of observing one. 
May 31st, 1732, about 9® cast Ion- from Cupe-Fior^a. ' “ When first we saw the spout, 
says be, it was whole and entire, and much of . thq shape and proportion of a speaking 
tru.inpet ; the small end being downwards, and .reaching to the sea, and the big end ter- 
minated in a black thick cloud. Yhe .spout itself ; was very black, and the more so the 
higher up. It seemed to be exactly perpendicular to the horizon, and its sides perfectly 
smooth without the. least , ruggedness. .. Whero it fell, Ahe spray of the sea rose to a con- 
siderable height,: .which made spmewhat thje, appearance of a great smoke.. From the 
first time wc saw it, it continued .wholo about a minutp, and till it was quite dissipated, 
about three minutes. . It began to wdstc from below, and so , gradually up, while the 
upper part remained entire, without any visiWe;nUcration, till at last it ended in the 
black cloud .above ; upon wjiich there seemed to fall a heavy rain in tlmt neighbourhood. 
There was but little wind, and.dbe sky elsewhere was prct|;y serene.” - ‘ 

Whirlwiqds. arc of . several. kinds. . Some liave a slow motion, and are if\)urioes only 
by their vertex ; while others seem to do mischief as well by their progrcstjvf, os ;by- their, 
whirling. j^ion. . Of. .thw.kind or? caJJed typbops, which [ffcquoptly . follow the 
course of riycBs. ..Of the destructive cfFects of those we have an ipstence in whethsp.. 
penedat Cbetlcstown, . in 5o«dh. ^olina, on the first of June, 1761, , ft was first ob<^ 
served about^eobn, on^ land, upward# of 3Q piiles west by north, of Charlestown, apd de- 
stroyed several bouses^ &c. as it pawed ulot^, in P*a9?» raaluDg wide .avcpuea. 

Yot. L y 
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through the woods ; frorrj whetico' every trOe end shrub was torn up, tffd ^rest branches 
of trees were driven about iu the column as it passed along. It directed its course to 
Ashley mer, down which it camc wjth sdrpS^ising velocity ; Irf Its appearanw rusfetnbling 
a coAimt) of smoke or vapour, whose mbtiOA' was very irregular' and tumirftaotJS. Its 
momentum tvas so great, that Ashley rlvrr was ploughed' to the bOflom, aifd the channel 
laid bare. As it came dowri this river it made a cohstant noise like thundir, its dia-* 
meter being computed iit 3()() fitlioms. It whs met at While Point hy’nnother of the 
same kind, that came down Cooper*rfb^r, but with inferior Strength ; ho\vevcr; on their 
meeting together, the agitation of the air w*as much' greater ; while the clouds, which 
were driving in all directions to that place; seemed to bV precipitated, and whirled round 
with incredible velocity. It then foil upon thO Shipping in the road, entirely destroying 
some, and damaging otliers. It was scarcely three minutes in passing two leagues, and 
doing damage to the amount of 20,000/.; and had not Its direction been altered by 
that gust which ciimc down Cooper's rivef, it tnust have totally destroyed Cbadestown, 
as nothing could resist its furs*. 

Dr. Franklin, in proceeding to explain bis conceptions, begs to lie allowed two or 
tlircc positions as a foundation for his hypothesiii. 

1. That the lower region of the air is often more heated, and so more rarefied than 
the upper, and by consequence lighter. 

2. That heated air may be very moist, and yet the moisture so equally diffused and 

rarefied, as not to be visible' till colder air mixes with it ; at which titnc it condftiscs and 
becomes visible. Thus our breath, although invisible in summer,' becomes visibftf in 
winter. These circumstances being granted, he pre*8upposes, a tract of ladd or sea, 
about miles in extent, neither sheltered frdm the stin, nor refreshed by the, wind, 
during a summer's day, or perhaps for seVerai days without intermission, till rt becomes 
violently heated, together writh the lower regions of the air in contact with it ; so that 
the latter becomes specifically lighter than the superincumbent higher regions of the 
atmosphere, wherein the clouds usuaUy float; he supposes also that the air surrounding 
this tract hat not been so much heated during those days, and tlierefore remains heavier. 
Tlie consequence of this, he conceives, would be, that the heated ligliter air would as- 
cend, and the heavier despend, and as this rising cannot operate throughout the whole 
tract at once, because that would leave too extensive a vacuum;- the 'rising will begin 
precisely in that column that happens to he lightest or more rarefied ; «nd the warm air 
will flow horizontally from all parts of this column, where the several columns meeting, 
and joining to rise, a whirl is naturally ftirmed, in the same manner as a whirl is formed 
in a tub of water, by the descending fluid receding from all ^dea of the tub ^towards the 
hole in the' centre. , . , . • . s 

Arid' as thb several currents aivivc at tb^ eedt/ttl rising 00100/111 trithn>'Ct^Midetid>ile 
deigree nfhdrizontal motion, they cannot sudden^ chilti^ it to a eerfical theOn* 

fofis,'as tWey gradually, hi approaching the 'Whii^^'ttedine from right? «|o <^rvd or cirtolat' 
lines, so naving joined the nhirl, they nsc^d bf' ii Spiral mnftdmV'dn the' smne manner* 
isfftie Water descends spirally through the htde^m-^the tub t^t^^iihaemiuned. lAStly^ 
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As tl)c lotver air nearest the surface ia oiorf ritrefied by the heat of the sun, it u more 
impressed by the current of the surrounding cold and heavy air which is to assume its 
pliice. and coi^quently its motion towards tha. .whirl is swiAest, end so the force of the 
<on'cr part of the world stroagost, and Umeentrifiigal force of its partklos greatest. 
Hence tho l^euum which, incloses the.aicis the whirl should bo greatest near the eartii, 
or seH, end diminish gradually as it approaches the region of the clouds, tiU it ends in a 
point. . 

Tliis circle is of various diameters, sometimes very large. If the. vacuum passes over 
water, the natcr may rise in a body or ctdumn therein, to Uic height of 3d feet. Tiie 
whirl of air may be as invisible as the air itself though reaching in Sbality from tlie wa- 
ter to the region of cool air, in which our low summer thunder clouds commonly ilttat ; 
but it will soon become visildc at its extrcmiucs. The agitation of tiie water under the 
wiiirling of the circle, and tlic swelling and risir^ of the water in the coinmcncemcnt of 
th» vacuum, render it vibiblo below. It is perceived above by tlic warm air brought np 
to tl»e cooler region, where its moisture, begins to be condensed by the cold into a thick 
vapour, and » then first -discovered at the highest part, which being nmv cooled, con- 
douses what rises behind it, and this latter acts in the same manner on the succeeding 
body ; where, by the contact of the vapours, the cold operates faster in a right line 
downwards then the vapours themselves can climb in a spiral line upwards ; they climb, 
howewr, and, as by continual addition, they grow denser, and, by consequence, increase 
their ceatfifugal force, and being risen above the concentrating currents that compose 
tho whirl, Uioy fly-ofT and form a cloud. .It seems easy to conceive how, by this suc- 
cessive rcondensation from above, the spout appears to drop or descend from the cloud, 
although the materials of which it is composed are all the while ascending. The con- 
densatiort of the moisture contained in so great a quantity of warm air as may ho sup- 
posed to rise, in a short time, in this prodigiously rapid whirl, is perhaps stdHcicnt to 
form a great extent of cloud, and the friction of the whirling air on the sides of t!ic co- 
lumn may-detach grc.at quantities of its water, disperse them into drops, and carry them 
up in the spiral wb iri, mixed with the air. The heavier drops may. indeed,, tly off, and 
full in a shower aiiout the spout ; but much of. it will be broken into vapour, and yet 
remain visible. As the whirl weakens, the tube may apparently scpuralc in the middle ; 
the column of water subsiding, and the superior condeosed part drawing up tu the cloud. 
The tube or whirl of air may novcrthelcss remain entire, the mhlille only becoming iii- 
visihlc, ns not containing any visible matter. 

Tiiis hypothesis has, however, met with some opposition ; certain- philusoplicrs having 
attributed, all the phenomena to electricity, and Dr. Lindsay, in paiticulnr, having 
warmly contended that water-spouts do tr>t ascend, but descend from the clouds... > , 

whether natural or artiffeial, 13 to be considered as the .effect of ticat<; but 
there is newytho^css-an important . difference, between this process as. enrried on by ma- 
ture, or effect^ by -art. Vapour has been, explained, Uy. the greatest, philpsophers, as a 
compound of imter iOnd fire. ; It is a well known law, which, takes place in all flpidv 
that a body 'Ntvier than a fluid wiU sink in and that wlxich is. lighter .wilt risw 
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to its surface. As, water th''reforc, is heavier than air, it must, when left to itself, de* 
scoiid in it, hut when compounded with a quantity of fire whicli is inoie than sufficient 
to counterbalance the weight of the water, it tlien, becomes lighter than that region of 
the atmosphere Avliich surrounds it, consequently ascends till it enters anotlrnc region as 
light or lighter than itself. JCvery particle of vapour which is thus formed, is o. drop of 
xvater formed iji a hollow spliere, and filled with a certain portion of fire or heated -.air, 
so that it ascends cn just the same principle os an air balloon. Artificial evajwralion 
cannot take place without a considerable degree of heat, but natural evaporation is per- 
formed in almost any degree of cold with which we are acquainted. 

\"arious arc the changes that water undergoes, after being reduced to the slate of va- 
pour, '1 he first of these is its assuming the form of smoke or fog, when mixed with the 
common atmosphere ; which smoke, when examined by a microscope, appears to be 
composed of a vast number of spitericles of water, hollow, and filled with u fluid speci- 
fically lighter than air, by which means they ascend in it. As long as the aqueous va- 
pour retains this vfeible form, it retains also its humidity, and will again become a li- 
quid, or wet whatever comes in its way. ; -and this the more readily, while it retains any 
sensible degree of beat. As the vapour cools in the atmosphere it gradually assumes 
en aerial state, mixing itself with the air so as to be no longer distinguishable from it. 
lu this state the air itself does not by any means appear to become more moist, but con- 
limwlly drier the more water it receives. This, however paradoxical it may seem, is a 
certain fact ; for in summer, though we are assured that evaporation goes on‘ very ra- 
pidly from the surface both of sea and land, yet the air, so far from being moist, is 
much dtier than at any other time ; and yet we’ know that the whole quantity evaporated 
is somehow or other received by the atmosphere. Here, therefore, wo are .called on 
by the voice of nature to acknowledge the beneficence and wisdom of our Creator ; for 
had be not regulated the natural evaporation by a law seemingly inexplicable) we should 
never enjoy the brightness of a summer’s day. 

After the water has attained this aerial state, our inquiries concerning it must, in a 
great measure, stop. We know not whether it has the form of small lioliow sphericlcs, 
or really becomes pait of the atmosphere itself, and assumes the form of vliatwc call 
depbiogisticated air. 

Clouds are formed from tiie aqueous vapours, which before wore so closely united 
with the atmosphere as to he invisible. The general cause of the formation of clouds is 
a separation of the latent < heat from tlie water whereof the vapour i.s composed : but 
that cold alone cannot, in aU cases, cause the condensation of the atmospherical va- 
pours, the serenity of the atmosphere, in the roost severe parts, abundantly proves. 
Since electricity has been admitted to he a very powerful a^nt in all the great opera- 
(iofts of nature, it has been assigned as^the cause of the formation of all cloudf,- tvbctlier 
•f thundar, rain, hail, or snow. Whether this opinion be well foundedi; may admit of 
•eme douU ; but that clouds contain largo quantities of electricaii fluid, is proved by 
aoaoy experiments. We have on record difi^rent accounts of dreadful, effects produced 
by the electricity of clouds, hut the foUo>ving story will suffich to 'enable the reader to 
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form »ome conception of their irrcisistibrc force, ft is related by Mr. Brydone, in his 
tour through Maltji. On the of Oc}pberj. ,1757, about tlircc quarters of an hour after 
midnight, there wag sceq to the sQuth-vyest of the city of Malta, a great blac# cloud, 
which, as it .approached, changed its colour, till at last it became like a flame of fire, 
mixed with black smoke. A dreadful noise Avas heard on its approach, which alarmed 
tire whole city. It passed over tiiu , port, and came first on an English ship, which in an 
instant was torn in pieces, and nofoiug left but the hulk ; part of the masts, sails, and 
cordage, were, carried to a considerable distance along with the cloud. The small boats 
and felluccas that fell in its way, ivcro all broken in pieces and .sunk. The ‘■noise in- 
creased and became more frightful. A cehtinel, terrified at its .approach, ran into his 
box, but both he and it were lifted up and carried into the sea, where he perished. It 
then traversed a considerable piurt of the city, arid laid in ruins almost every thing that 
stood in its way. Several hoti.ses were laid level with tlic ground, and it did not leave 
one steeple in Us passage. ^ The bells of one of them, together with the spires, were c:ir- 
ried to a considerable distance ; the roofs of the churclics demolished and beat down, 
&c. It went off at the north-cast point of the city, and demoli-sliing the light-house, is 
aaitl to iiavc mounted up into the air with a frightful noise, aird passed over the sea to 
Sicily, where it tote up spracTrecg, and did other damage ; but nothing considerable, as 
its fury Ivad been mostly sp^nt at Malta. The number of killed and wounded amotiutcd 
tontariSOO ; ,aod, the losg ef shipping,. Ac. wa.s very considerable. 

. /Thtt heigh.C of clouds is. not usualfy great; those which arc most highly electrified 
being often pot a^ipve seven or ei^it hundred yards above the ground ; but the gene- 
rality of clouds arc suspended at the height of a mile, or u little more, above the earth. 
The motions of the clouds, though sbmeiiiries directed by the wind, are not always so, 
especially when thunder is about to ensue. In this case they seem to move very slowly, 
aqd often, to be abs.oiu^y stationary for souu’ time. The reason of this, most probably, 
isi„,that they arc impelled by tivq (yiposite streams of air, ' nearly of equal strength, by 
which means their velocity is greatly, retarded. In some case.s the motions of the clouds 
evidently depend on tlicir electricity, Independent of any current of air Whatever. Thus, 
in a calm, warrji "c, oftt'i sec small, clouds meeting each other in oppo.site directions, 
and setting put from such, short, distances,, that’ we cannot .suppose any opposite winds to be 
the cause. These , clouds, when Ihjey meet, instead of forming a larger one, become 
much less, and sometimes vanish altogether, a circumstance undoubledly owing to the 
discharge pf.jopppsitc electricities into each other. The shapes ^df the clopds arc, likewise, ’ 
,. pw^gj.to tlieir olectrifity ; for in those seasons in which grdat ddtrinlotions have been 
thpjitm.o^sphericai electricity, .wc shall pefeehre the cldtids assuming strange and 
> ^*rhis, as wcll as the'ihdfeting of small 

clouds m^ri cdolart, is an almost infailibie ' srgri of tbuhdcr. 

. a de^l^^ mpUt on the earth in spring ahd’sumfrier mottiings, ui 

. fpitn.pf jbeing c^lectcd there chiefly while the sun is below foo horizon. 

Whether it is formed iroin the vapourj asceni^qi; from fh'c earth during the night time, 
VoL I. Z 
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or from the descent of surh as have been already raised during the day, is a dispute not 
yet thoroughly decided. 

Lit^o satisfaction can be obtained in attempting to discover the production of rain. 

It is universally agreed that rain is produced by the water previously absorbed by the 
sun into the atmosphere j but very great difficulties occur when we begin to explain why 
the water, once so closely united with the atmosphere, begins to separate froth it. We 
cannot' ascribe this separation to cold, since rain often takes place in very warm wca* 
ther;and tliough we should suppose the condensuion owing to the superior cold of the 
higher r^ions, yet there is a remarkable fact fliat will not allow us to have recourse to 
this supposition. It is certain the drops of water increase in size as they descend. The 
production of rain is now generally referred to electricity, but how electricity ope- 
rates in this case, is not very satisfactorily explained, llain is produced by a moderate 
electricity ; hail and snow, by one more violent ; and thunder, by the most violent of 
all. 

The author of the article rain, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, supposes generally a 
dilfercnce between the electricity of the earth, and that of the atmosphere. “ As,” says 
he, ** the action of the solar light continues to bring down the electric matter, and the 
earth continues to discharge an equal quantity of it into the atmosphere, some part of 
the atmosphere must at last be overloaded with it, and attempt to throw it back into 
the earth. This attempt will be vain, until a vent be found for the electricity at some 
other place; and as soon as this happens, the electrified atmosphere begins to throw off 
its superfluous electricity, and the earth to receive it. As the atmosphere itself is a bad 
conductor, and the more so the drier it is, the electric matter attacks the small atjucous 
particles that are detained in it by means of the latent heat. These being unable to 
bear the impetus of the fluid, throw out their latent heat, which ea.sily escapes, and thus 
make a kind of vacuum in the electrified part of the atmosphere. The consequences 
of this arc, that the aqueous particles being driven together in large quantities, at Iasi 
become visible, and the sky is covered with clouds ; at . the same time a wind blows 
against tlicse clouds, and, if there is no resistance in the atmosphere, will drive them 
away. But if the atmosphere, all round the clouds, is exceedingly electrified, end the 
earth is in no condition to receive the superfluous fluid, excepting in that place which is 
directly under the cloud, then the whole electricity of the atmosphere, for a vast way 
round, will lend to that part only, and the cloud will be electrified to an extreme degree. 

A wind will now blow.^ against the cloud from all quarters, more and more of the vapour 
•rill be extricated from the air by the electric matter, and the cloud will become darker 
and thicker, at the same time that it is in a manner stationary, as being acted npoh by 
opposite winds, though its .rize is enlarged with ^at rapidity, by the Continual auppfy 
of vapqyr brought up by the winds. The yapoura.^^hlch were formerly, invi- 
sibly by the latent heat, arc now suspended visi^Y jh^ the electric fluid,. 
let them fall to the earth until it is in a conditipil to r;^eivc the electric , matter descejid- 
ing with, the rain. It is easy to see, however, tlwt tbi}i every jduugjlfr prepared tor a 
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violent storm of thunder and lightning, as well as rain. The surface of the earth be- 
comes electrified from the atmosphere ; but when this has continued fw some time, a 
zone of earth, considerably below the surface, acquires an electricity opposite to that of 
the clouds and atmosphere ; of consequence, the electricity, on being violently pressed 
on all sides, will at last burst out towards that zone where the resistance Is least. The 
vapours now having lost that which supported them, will fall down in rain, if there is 
not a sufficient quantity of electrical matter to keep them in the same state in w’hicli they 
were before : but if this happens to be the case, the cloud will instantly be charged again, 
while little or no rain will fall ; and hence very violent thunder storms take place with- 
out any rain at all, or such as is quite inconsiderable in quantity. ^Vhen the electricity 
is less violent, the rain will descend in vast quantity, especially after every flash of light- 
ning ; and great quantities of electric matter will thus he conveyed to the earth, inso- 
much that sometimes the drops have been observed to shine as if they were on fire, 
which has given occasion to the report of fiery rain haring fallen on certain occasions. 
If the quantity of electric matter is smaller, so that the rain can convey it all gradually 
to the ground, there will be rain without any thunder; fttyl the greater the quantity of 
electricity, the more violent will be the rain.” 

Wc shall now attempt to trace the effects which are produced by the agency of cold. 
Here it will be necessary, in the first place, to recollect that heat exists in two very dif- 
ferent modes, in one of which it is latent, in the other perceived. We cannot discover, 
even with the assistance of tho thermometer, the exact quantity of heat which a body 
contains, but only that which it emits. If heat flow from any part of our body, to 
any substance actually in contact with it, the sensation of cold is excited, and we call 
the substance cold ; but if it flow from any substance into our body, the sensation of 
heat is excited, and wc call that substance hot, without regard to the absolute quantity 
of heat contained in either case. 

Of all known substances, the atmosphere cither absorbs or throws out beat with the 
greatest facility; in one or uVier of the ways it always acts upon the surface of the 
earth, an<i sucli bodies as are placed onr>r near it, for tliese, properly speaking, have no 
temperature of their own, but are entirely regulated by that of the atmosphere. 

When the air has been for some time absorbing the licat from terrestrial bodies, a 
frost must be the undoubted consequence, for the same reason that water freezes in a 
vessel put in a freezing mixture ; and were this absorption to continue for a length of 
time, the whole earth would be converted into a frozen mass. There are, however, cer- 
tain powers in nature by wliich this effect is always (urevented ; and the most violent 
frost we can imagine must always, as it were, defeat its own purpose, and end in a tliaw. 
To understand this subject, we must observe that the water, after having been raised 
into vapotir^ combines so effedtqally with the air as to lose both humidity and visibility. 
In this case the air and water are said to be in a state of union. 

When such an union takes place either in lUnter or in summer, we observe the at* 
mosphere aUo inclined to absorb heat, and consequently to frost. Thus, in clear and 
settled weather, even in summer, though the day be excessively hot, by reason of tlie 
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long continued sun-sbine, yet the mornings and evenings are remarkably cold, and some* 
times even disagreeably so. 7 he air being, therefore, always ready in the time, of frost, 
or in clear weather, to absorb heat from every substance wliich comes into contact witli 
it, it follows that it must also absorb part of that which belongs to the vapours CQntairjed 
in it. Though vapour is capable of becoming much colder than water without being 
frozen, yet it must, by a continued absorption, at last part with its latent heat, i. e. that 
which constitutes its vapour ; and without which, it is no longer vapour, but water or ice. 
No sooner, therefore, does the frost arrive at a certain pitch, than the vapours every 
where dispersed througli the air give out their latent heat ; the atmosphere tlicn becomes 
clouded ; the frost either totally goes off, or becomes milder by reason of the great 
quantity of heat discharged into the air ; and the vapours descend in rain, hail, oi .’^now, 
according to the particular disposition of the atmosphere at the time. Even in the 
polar regions, where it may be thought that the frost must increase beyond measure, 
there are also natural means to prevent its running to extremes. The principal cause 
here, is the mixture of a gri^at quantity of vapours from the more temperate regions with 
the air in those dreary climates. 

It is well known that aqueous vapours always fly^ from a warm to a cold place ; foi 
this reason, tho vapours raised by the sun in the more tcmpcfate regions of the earth, 
must continually travel northward and southward in great quantities. Thus they fur- 
nish materiais for (hose immense quantities of snow and ice that arc to be found in the 
neighbouibood of the poles, and which we cannot imagine the weak influence of the sun 
in those parts capable of raisings , It is impossible that a .quantity of vapour can be 
mixed with frosty air, without c.otnmu(ncarting a great deal of heat to it, and there aic 
often thaws of considerable duration oven in those climates where, from the little in- 
fluence. of the sun, we should suppose the frosts would be perpetual. Wc may now ac- 
count; w itlr some probability, fot Uic uncertain duration of frosts. In this country they 
are seldom of a long continuance ; because the vapours ydsed from tlie sea, with .which 
oiir island is surrounded, perpetually mix with the air over the islan<l, and prevent a 
long duratkm erf the; frost. For the same reason frosts are never of so long, duration 

- in the tiiaritime places on tlie continent, .as tlie inland ones- There is nothing, how« 
ever, more uncertain . than the motion of the vapours with wlyph the air is continually 

- filled, and therefore it is impossible to prognosticate the duration yf the ffost, with any 
degree of certainty. . In general we may be certain, that if a, quantity of ynpe^r ‘s jiccu- 

’ lualated in any place, no intense frost. can subsist in that place for any. length, .of time; 
-and by whatever causes the vapours are driven from place to place, by the same causes 
the frosts are regulated throughout tlie.iWorW. i t 

>> .Hour frost.is a cold moist vapour^ whicb.is:tdraiivD.up. a little way- >Ato tbe,air^. and in 
the night falls again upon the ' eartli^ 'wliece it is congealed into icy crystals of various 
figures. In other words, hoar frost is only dfliW froacn. , ,, 

Hail is supposed, by I)r. Franklin^ to be fofiiaiMd {in. the higher ,regiont<pf air,- w.^cre 

^•the^eold 'is> intense, oud wbert; ..the. dectiici' .ntsttcr^is vety copious. |,n,,lt>csq gretyn- 
staUces, a great number of particles of water arc brought near together, where they are 
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fr(;7(‘T>, <\\v\ ill llu ir rollrcf other partiric.-v ; '-a liiai ilio lien'-iiy of iho *;uh ,laiu'o 

(>]'l!ic IiihNlone uruws le-s and less from llic cenirr, tlii-, Ixdii?; fonncti liisl in i!it' Id^dirr 
r(’Lii<)ns, and Llu‘ surhiee Ijtdng collcrU'd in thi! lower. A^u eahly to thi'-, li i" o! »-.{;rvL*d^ 
(hvil on h<'j.!i njoiintaiii'^, liail-.'^loncs, as well as drops of ram, are \erv "iiiall, then' heing 
h'lt a siiivdi spine through \v!ti<'h (]»ey can fall. 

wSii(n\ diiicrs jroin hail and liOar frost, in heing, as it wcis’, (‘r\s:»lali/(Ml, wliich tlicy aic 
I'oi. 1 In^ appears, on C‘\aniining a ilake of snow 1)V a inagiiif\iiig glass, when the wholes 
Vviil ap[s‘ai' to he coinposnl of tine shining darts, div(auing like rav^^ from a centre. As 
t'ne llake'. iall down liirougli the atmosphere, they arc eontiniialh joined hy more of the 
laduiled d.iit-, ami thus increased in bnlk like the drojvs of ram or liailstoncs. 

l>i. (fr('w, m a discourse on the nature oi' snow', cd)sei\es, that many jiarts tluaeof 
me Oi a {( geiar ilgiirc', lor tlio most part stars of six points, and are as perlimt and trails- 
j>ar“ni i<‘L as any ^v(• sc'e on a jiond. I pon each of’ tla ^e, ponUs are other coliatcaail 
j)o.ms, .".et at llu’ same angles a^ liie main |>oinls tlieni,nd\ es : among viliicii iheia? are di- 
ve: s (^llua’ iiax'giilar, whicdi are eiuetlx lirokeu points, and Iragnients oi' t he ia*gular unc'^. 
( also, i)y xaiious winds, s( ' in to have been lliavwal anil frozen again into ini'cnlar 

eii!''li'rs: so that it seians as it the whoU' ho<lv (jt >now waaa? a nriss of n.’ick'r. irrta:'akii ly 
lignred. 'lliat is, a cloud of \ a pour being g.ulua'ed into drops, tiie said drops forthwiili 
de- (.-('nd ; upon whjeh deseiml, meeting tlie freezing air as they pass through a, eold-n 
!<■ jon, eai'h diop is iinmediaiely frozen into an icicle, shooting ilsell* forth into m*- 
vnal jaunts; hnl tiu'^e still coniinuing llaur drsiauU, and nu'eting with some interinjl- 
tmg gules of warmer air, oi in Iheir contimi.il w.ii’tagc lo and fro, touching upon ea< h 
Ollier, some oi tluMii art* a little thawiaJ, blunted, and again frozen into clusters, or (ui - 
tangled -a) as to fall down in what w'c call llakt'S "flK' liglitncss of snow, althoiigli it is 
jnmiee, is owing to the excess of its surface, in compari.-on to the matter contained 
under it, a,> gold itself may he exlendi'd in surface till it will ride upon the least hreuth 
of air. ddie wliiieness of snow is owing to the ‘'inall partieUxs into which it dividei! * 
toi’ ii*e, when jioiinded, will h('(a>ni(‘ e{jnally as whinx \\ (^ an* nut to consider snow' 
iiu'rely as a curious and beaulilid pheiumumon. ddie (irt’at Dispenser of imiveisal bounty 
hath so oj’dered it that it is (‘mincnily suhseiw lent, as wadi as all the works of creation, 
to Ins b(*n(.volenl designs. W ere we to judge from appearances only, we might imagine 
that, so far from being u.seful to th(? earth, the cold humidity of snow^ would he iletii- 
mental to vegetation: hut the experience of all ages asserts llie contrary. Snow frnc- 
tdios the earth, and guards the corn, or other viygi. tables, from the intenser cold of the 
air, and especially from the cold piercing winds. 

^Jdiat tlieie is so great a resemblance lielween lightning and those jihcnomcna w})i{ !i 
arc displayed by excited electrics as to inilicate that they preceded from a .‘similar cause, 
n Huid every udicre dilVused throughout the regions of space has been ali eady jiroved, 
it remains, howeviT, to apply this tlieory to the various appearances wliitdi the lightiung 
assmnes, and the various effects it is known to produce. In a serene sky the lightning 
in this country, at least almost always, hath a kind of indistinct appearance wdtiiout any 
determinate form, like the sudden illuminalion occasioned by iiiiug a quantity of loose 
Vol. 1. A a 
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pt,:i-p'nv<.l!'r ; Imf n-lion accompaiiu -i uuJi (Iiiindcr it is well defined, and liatJi very oAeu 
ii I'onii. S'Jiiietimoj it makes oidv one Jiiij;le iiko the letter V, somelime.s it Jiatli 

tioverui branehc’s, and sometimes it appfars like tin; arch ol a circle, lint the most for- 
midable and dcstrnctivc form that Uehtniu':; is ewr kiunrn to assume is that of balls of 
fire. '1 he motion of these is very often perceptible to the eye , but wherever tl\ey fall 
much mischief is occasioned by their bnrsti!)'.>, which tliey do with a suddcii evjilosion 
like that of fire-arms. The next to this in its destructive efibets is the kind, ibr 

that vvhieh ajipi'ars like indistinct fiashes is seldom or never known to do hin t. A'hc eo- 
lour of the !i;j;luriina: also indicates, in some nieasnre, its power to do mi-^cliief; the palest 
ami hrie.iite I il.ishes heiiiff most dcstructi.e ; such as arc red, or of a darker culmir, com- 
tj'.only doin'.', less damage. 

'i'he. difi'nenl forms of the flashes are exemplified in those of electric .sparks. Wliere 
t’.e qmmtitv of electricity is small, ami conseijnently incapable of .striking at any consi- 
d 'r.ihie di-.iance, ihc spark appears straight, without any curvature or angular appoar- 
aiKc: hut where the electricity is very strong, and of consequence capaido of striking 
an olijecl at a jn ctly consideraldc distance, it assumes a crooked or zigzag form. 'J'nis 
1 ' a]\vavs llie ease with Mr. Nairn's very powerful machines; sparks may be taken from 
them at the distance of tlO inches, and these put on the angular zigzag form of lightning. 
'J he reason of this appearance, both in these .«parks, and in the lightning i.s, that the more 
thiid electric matter hath to pass tlirough the denser and less fluid atino.S])licre with great 
ntfiidiiv, and, in fact, this is the way in which all the more fluid substances pass througli 
thoi-c that are less so, at least when their velocity becomes considerahle. 

I'he zigzag form of lightning is very dangerous, because it must overcome a very vio- 
lent resistance of the atmosphere, ami wherever that resi.stance is in the smallest degree 
les.scncd, there it will undoubtedly strike, and at a very considerable distance loo. The 
mo.»t destructive kind of lightning, however, as wc have already observed, is that which 
assumes the form of balls. These are produced by an exceeding great power of elec- 
tricity, gradually accumulated till the resistance of the atmosphere is no longer able to 
rtmfinc it. In general the liglitning breaks out from the electrified cloud by means of 
the ap[>roach of some conducting substance, but the fire-balls seem to be formed, not 
b(“cause there is any substance at hand to attract the electric matte- from the cloud, but 
because the electi icity is accumulated in such quantity that the cloud itself can no longer 
contain it. 

Thunder is the noise occasioned by tlie explosion of lightning echoed back from the 
irregularities on the surface of the earth, in like manner as the noise of a cannon is 
echoed, and in particular circumstances forms a rolling lengthened sound. The rattling 
in tlic noise of thunder, which makes it seem as if it passed through arches, or as if va- 
riously broken, is probably owing to the sound being excited among clouds hanging over 
one another, and the agitated air passing irregularly between them. 

Other phenomena of electricity arc denominated fire-balls, and may be distinguished 
into three kinds. 

1. Tlic large fire-balls, which are sometimes called fiery meteors, and fill superstitious 
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persons with great anxiety and alarm. The first of these of which we have any accurate 
account, was observed by Dr. Halley, and .some other i)hilosopher5, at diflerent places, 
in llie year 171.9. The ino.st remarkable of these on record, appeared on the 18th of 
August, 1783, about nine o’clock in the evening. It was to the northward of Shetland, 
and took a southerly direction for an immense space, being observed as far as the south- 
ern provinces of France, and one account says that it was seen at Rome also. During 
its course it appears frequently to have cluinged its shape, sometimes appearing in the 
form of one ball, sometimes of two or more, sometimes with a train, sometimes without 
071C. It passed over Edinburgh nearly in the zenith, and had then the appearance of a wcl 1 
dciined round body, evlrcnicly luminous, and of a greenish colour; the light which it 
diifj.sed on the ground giving likewise a greenish cast to ()I)jccts. After passing the ze- 
nith, it was attended by a train of considerable length, wliich continually augmented, 
and at Last obliterated the head entirely; so that it looked like a wedge flying with tJie 
obtuse cud foremost. The motion was not apparently swdft, by reason of its great 
li-.'ight, though, in reality, itinu.st have moved with great rapidity, on account of the vast 
■space it travelled over in a short time. In other places its appearance was very dif- 
fcicnt. At Greenwich, we are told, that two bright balks, parallel to each other, led 
the way, the diameter of which appeared to be about two feet, and were followed by an 
e.xplosion of eight others, not elliptical, seeming gradually to mutilate, for the last was 
small. Between each two balls a luminous serrated body extended, and at la.st a blaze 
issued, wliich terminated in a point. Minute particles dilated I'rom the wliolc. The 
b.ills were tinted first by a pure bright light, then followed a tender yellow, mixed With 
azure, red, green, Ike. w'hicli, xvith a coalition of bolder tints, and reflection from the 
other balks, gave tlie most beautiful rotundity and variation of colours that tiie human 
eye could be cljarmcd with. The sudden illumination of the atmosphere, and the foiun 
and singular transition of this bright luminary, tended much to make it awful : nevertlu;- 
le.ss the amazing vivid appearance of the diflerent balks, and other rich connective parts 
not very easy to delineate, gave an cfl'ect equal to the rainbow in the full zenith of its 
glory. Various hypothesis have been invented to account for the.se phenomena, but 
their formation is now generally numbered among the effects of electricity. This is ar- 
gued from their prodigious velocity, which is not les.s than 120 miles in a minute; va- 
rious electrical appearances which are known to attend them ; from their connection 
with the aurora borealis ; and from the northerly direction in which they proceed. 

2. Falling, or shooting stars. These are found to move in all directions contrary to 
what has been observed in the large fire-balls we have been describing. Dr. lllcyden, 
who published an ingenious dissertation on these subjects, in 78th volume of the philo- 
sophical transactions, after mentioning the difierence of the direction in which the fall- 
ing stars move from that of the fire-balls, says, that it is, “ perhaps, because they come 
farther within the verge of our atmosphere, and are thereby exposed to the action of ex- 
traneous causes. That the smaller sort of meteors, such as shooting stars, are really 
lower down in the atmosphere, is rendered very probable by their swifter apparent mo- 
tion : perhaps it is this very circumstance that occasions them to be smaller, the electric 

5 
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fluid being more divided in more resisting air. By these tnasses of electric matter 
which, more where tlierc is scarce any re.sistancc, so generally allect the direction of the 
magnetic meridian, the ideas which have been entertained of sonic analogy between 
these two obscure powers of nature, seem not altogether without foundation. If the 
foregoing conjectures be just, distinct region.s arc allotted to the electrical phenomena 
of our atmosphere. Here below we have thunder and lightning, from the unequal dis- 
tribution of the fluid among the clouds; in the loftier regions, whither the clouds never 
reach, wc have the various gradations of Calliug .stars; till, beyond the limits of our cor- 
puscular atmosphere, the fluid is put into motion in .''Ullicient masses to hold a deter- 
mined course, and exhihil the dillerent appearances of what v\e call fire-ball.-, ; and, pro- 
bably, at a still greater elevation above the earth, the electricity accumulates in a lighter 
and less condensed form, to produce the wonderful diversilied streams and corusca- 
tions of the aurora borealis.” 

y. Fire-balls of anoilicr kind arc smaller and nearer the surface of the earth, being 
sometimes oliscrved to burst out of thunder clouds, and at oilier limes to appear in per- 
fectly serene weather, and produce the most awful clitcLs. One of these is mentioned 
by some authors as falling in a serene evening on the island of .Jamaica, exploding as 
soon as it touched the surface of the ground, and making a considerable hole in it. 
Another is meolioned by Dr. Priestly, as rolling along the surface of the sea, then rising 
and striking the top-mast of a man of war, exploding and damaging the ship. Wc like- 
wise hear of an electric cloud at Java ; wheiico, without any thunder-storm, there issued 
a vast number of lire-balks, which did incredible mischief. This last phenomenon is 
considered as pointing out to us the true origin of balls of this kind, viz. an excessive 
accumulation of electricity in one part, or a violent tendency to circulate, when at the 
same time the place where this uioliou begins i.s at so groat a distance, or meets vviili 
other obstacles of such a nature, that it cannot easily get thither. Urged on, however, 
by the violent pressure from uehiiul, it is forced to leave its place ; but being equally un- 
able to displace the great quauiity of the .same fluid, which has no inclination to mov^ 
the same way witli itself, it is collected into balks, which run hither and thither, according 
as they meet with conductors capable of leading them into some [)art of the circle. 

Ignes fatui are a kind of dancing fu es which are sometimes observed in mines and 
other moist and damp places. They arc supposed to proceed from the inlluinniable 
air, and to be set on fire l)y electric sparks. 

The last meteor we shall treat of is the aurora borealis, or northern twilight, which is 
now so frequently observed, csja-cially in the winter season, as to need no particular 
description. In northern regioii.s of the earth it appears more picturesque, anti helps 
cousitlciably to cheer the darkiic.ss of their long winter nights. In the Shetland isles 
the merry dancers, as the aurora is there called, are the constant attendants of almost 
every clear evening. They commonly appear at twdlight near the horizon, of a dun co- 
lour, approaching to yellow, sometimes continuing in that state for several hours without 
any sensible motion ; after which they break out into streams of stronger light, spreading 
uiio columns, and altering slowly into ten thousand dillerent shapes, varying their co- 




loun all the tints of j'eDoiv to the obse<qll%at russet. cover ^the VrHolo 

hemisphere, and then make the most brill iaht^opl^oaahine^. limlr' robtimis at those ttmea 
are most amazingly quick ; and thej^ aabo^ii^^ s|>ecWtii^ ‘wIBj the rapid Change of 
their form. 'Iliey break out in places * wifore none vret#' Hirif seen before, 8ki|K|pifig< 
briskly along tiic heavens ; are suddenly extinguished, and leave behind them a uniform 
dusky teaet.', This aijaiiHs and as suddenly 

left a'^dtill Wank. ^ Incertaii^fi^li^ theiy. 5 ^iis»l|m^i^'-^^^ vast ^columns, on 

one sjdo^^ the deepeet^yWlliow/ ufWistipguishcd 

from the sky. They have generally a strong eni^ to.cnd, wbfo^ 

continues tilt the whole vanislies. In a word, we who only see the extrerntties of Uicse 
northern pheoomeni, bBl^'i|ul■#folj^ktea‘of^BllW^spfondovand1jteif nwtieps. . , M 

Theies splendid and awfuir^ippoaraaiees jare not eonfoied to the northora regiotps, hut 
appeaiv witli some divenitj^ cinmnahmees, io eountim approaching* the antaroitc 
pole. They are iims*diatfioih«td Mr. Forsfer, in ihis^aeieetiiit pi his voyage afith (^agh- 
tain Cook, oft’ Feb. 17, iTTtli as fhey'-weca m'|at:^d«® soutW “,A hwUtfW ph^omt* 
non, says he, was ebeOraed duMtig.>lh» ptecediqg' night, ’i.^hkh appeared >agaui this a>>d 
the following nights. It consisted of ieng< columns' of' a clear wWi» lj^» shooting tpp 
from the horizon to the eastward, almost to the zenith, and gradually spreading on the 
whofo southertt’part ^Tbese columns aro sometimes bent sideways at their 
uppecexteemititm t 'omF^thhdgb’ia mosrcesfteds similar to the northern lights of our bo> 
mispbere;. y^ilkl^d’^ firolii^.tbem in tfoiog always'of a whitish colour, whereas ours as> 
sumtf vatfous tirrtsj'eepdeftdly ’ll^^of ’«’’.£ery and pwpl*^ hue. The sky was generally 
clear wNeif^they appeared^ anAtlte'eir'shtffipkmd cold, tha thermometer standing at Uie 
freezing pofot.^ ' >. v - 

Tim aurora' borealis was kMMHi to^tbe^osrtieiits, who distinguwlied it by several nameS) 
according to the dilTerent f<mns and colours it assumed. It was, however, very rare till 
17i6, since' whkh time it%as appeared 'SO^fie<)uefiBy as to foU under evoiy .ones mkico. 
Tte height has not been exactly. aseermdnedi^' sOme' supposing it to be BOO miles, or tmnc, 
ebora the surfoce of the earth, while.olheru'eoneeive it to be even iess.eJcvi^d than.tlie 
foiling stars. ■ lilce most other metemia, ibis supposed to have an electrical >origin, being 
formed) aeeoidmg'ro.eeipepbBoibp)nu8^ hy a vast quantity of electric duid acci^ulated 
at %it«N poles ' oMeaveurhiipr'to ^supply tiie< deBciancy of the same duid, in die tfi^ptcal 
fdupiena ' ■'> ^ M •> '.u i. ' 

^ ^roughonl^ the whole of dds chapter we> have done lidtevagnre d^sp lepite the obsms 
vations and opinions of ingaoious ine^tbemg foarfol, wheailltheie la so -much scope for 
'dli|dili«, tofodvunce any ofudioacof .eurjtwn. is,. Howasert i|daasaat to fecpdect how 
groat a’’<pragjlrlas' has been made^ i^ ihibaysais^ in the, immsdgaldon.of these suWeeta. 
This would seem to encourage the hope that in some future peided'somuGb<additiep|I 
'Hgbt with he olNalned frmftithe joints labours of eapetti^ntal pbifoaopher^ that we may 
he able to 'tfMMdt wkh cdrtaiAQrmf ^ midy misfoonil^i^iii^. phenomena, concerning 
ban da Hula mtffie thaft cejloal iuifoled fottS) tend exhibit ingenious, but unoeefain. 

Vol. r. B b 
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CHAPTHE IV, 

A^qi^oyt^-^Oeogr/^kkat ^nktotu- — Hfmfomi, theHr 

0 'ji^fi](^i^u(tkei-^-Itl(ind$—^t!Mnp(t^t0n ¥^0€tt, tht *- 

.Hlndf-yfreatker — Themift of the eat^h-^Khmmfs oremm, th* 

flood, and subsequent ^ta^ophes. 

T he globe vt inbiUtf' imt)^ be dislinginthed ieto Vn^ pnoctpal ceoi|»oiient {>irtf. 

land and water. To whidi td these die greater snare o£ the contettis Of tbu world 
is to be referred, we have tOo littie ac^wriotewee with the ceoatttuoon of tbc earth to 
'be able tb decide ; it is, ttewever, certain thirt the ocmk |M>iaes 80 S' a mod) greater <jM- 
' teiit of surfkce than can- by any means be asstgned to foo shore. '^The tarious miys in 
which these fwd cotn(M»ncnt parti of the eertti na!fe> aei htmta In oaOh other's domi- 
nion, have given oceasion for several defotitiOQt which it w»11 be siecesmry here to eno- 
'merate. * • ^ 

A continent is a large portion of the hmd, tbe severaifej^iief'wt^ areooteefm- 
rated from eadi other by the sea. An tsiand is a tracli of bmd every where eamn’nded 
fiy tite water. A peninsula is almost surrounded by thOxaeiv but 'is|afaiBd either to a 
continent, or to some other peninsula, by n narrow neeft e^' tehb-.wtncb is denoBanwifti 
an isthmus. The utmost verge of the lami which is beefewpoo the weeae lar sev » 
usually stiled the shore. A promontory, cape, or headland, is a point Of 'Jand extendr 
idga considerable wa^- itwo the diesea. TbesceM tbe 'most' remai^bic dtsisioas tdiUte 
land. * 

An ocean is a great body of water aquraiti% eentmontadhiffl one 8aelhe^ A sat is 
a smaller body of water confined by the lafub 'and separating a continent £rom islanda 
Or peninsulas, or niands or peninsulas fiwai aacb adto. Hays and gulpha ana parts of 
the sea almost surroended by the hmdt Saas^fu^ «od gid|>ba< aib.frerpicBtly «a»> 
fbuthied wrth each ether; but if they wem* n e ta nt ^ disliogutahed, the tsnn. abay 
would be given only to sueh parts «f ihtwsierbs are< inoro sasvaomied by land>li)Mi 
seas are, and less so than guipbs. A strait is a narrow passage out of one sea to saMabAn; 
lakes are waters 4d every side surroondadi^ ' buid. The sea is a gentral daoranina-' 
tion for all parts of the ^fobe which aiw cs w afc d withwater « t < « 4^ jf 

Oeeimi may be con^arad to continaMs ;'^saa% guipbs^ baya to peBitiniaae>afiAbii>s 
fO fUands:* fihoras' ads a sort of ditpiMYNAptrij^ pastly to bo abdmndApi'tfK. aadar, 
ttnd'fharfiyhy (he Utnid. ,, < 1 - 

** The lurfiice of the eardi,” rays the coont 4o<0affim, ** ia noi^ lUhe tholiof • JaynlsibniH* 
Irided into eternal bands or belts, paiaMao'l|AiO»e<piaton«'.ib d9ii»tha<bepatrary, is di- 
^diht from One pole to the other into two btitf Of >QMSeaitb| awLtMro8af'Sc& /£ha fiml apd 
^flttcipal belt is the antient continent,, the greater length of which is a line 
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•t cwl^rii of tbt sprtb lud ett^^diog tern tbenee to the 

Cifiiedf Good Hope. Thu lino 4 ftboot in i^h, and u never iotcr> 

eiiipMi b«it by tite Cwpian, and tbe |lU bt«^ nbicb Is inconsiderable, and 

ought not to be regarded, and especMv whole aui&ce of the gfebe is divided 
into only ibtir parti. This line may be coniidev^ at the middle of the antient conti> 

*l»e« ve 

40 aurpriliijtg asi <t» ^**1^ •* 

tlM same time really divides the extents ^ the fb® ®W epdUnent 

ihen, consiste of 4,940,780 wpi are leagoet, wfai^} is i pW of , th# toHace of the 

^»be. and. may b« 

of abewt' 5l»t'4egnMs." ^ .i.-vs-; ,o . 

V Thfc ttMesmotiMehiM^ Wy ^ 

otohett tflomitbei iaeulli#f:iht ,^e ^^fimbpus. , Ab^ 

-only interrufftfid the ©ilph of vmM, ^wideted p A 

aea^ is •hoot^dOaleii»s;l|icleiigllib .«^ cip»tit)pot, nearly into two e^ 

pert%,.that toe ilw left. «ontaioinf 4i)?<>fi*l^ dfwl that on the ^t 

1,070,93$, It is tlw middteof the Nt pf Und ctdM the new tondoent,. apd .^ 

«Mtviimi»elkmd4o;tbeaf«»et 9Ppati^e.,d.irpc4on ; , fcr tb4 4 the 

sdd; caB<Mienl>;«atoedaln^ thfe:l^^ea|tte. the ,eou^»-wesl.; but. that s( JW pw- 

;tineoti.ffoid mertiww«fe40d^^ Th* OKttpat* ,«f..lbe^«W wdnew cop. 

4HMn(w.«w abMft Wmf^hWiV. which .if pot npaf^^Atliird 9^4 the.f^- 

‘fiseesfrtha |^Qb^;whiehf«dli|l»R* iMQ(?*W «qmw» ieatftpA" ^ ...» ,. . . , 

- i V* OithifeliBet, whieh diwdhibpth tbe ipitiiwnto ioto two equal .pert^ mey.h? r*- 

thafrihey betb«j|W»liltld%^ north jiodpoutli lahti^ei ,ind 

that the two contmeati mphe matuel projections, exactly opposite to each other, yjf. 
thott on thoNAfirietB coMtrf fnai^ihe Gasaty hJw to Guines ; . wd tliqsc.of : 

•^froita Guiinato the nKwto .<d thOtlR^ 

V- ^dyoweser weiii^.wisb'lo beecqiiaiotoil wUh top wtoripr of 4bp,^t}i> m hate, ;af tfie 
^ih«Mchiistorj^uPcobiarve6, iiOidy.4»eBetr|i|ed itf,rif»dt, , Thf |yaatef^.qavc^;{l||,. the deep^t 
^MHiiiOicoBA not wbqqe the .J0>4iutoeter,^ Gqr Judgstepl k» thereof, 

.iwMifiiwd to the^appMv 8traiiw»,i«r jao«|f iufi(wfiqial |pri. We,.ltnowv<,iodp« 4 i that bililt 
sMndli,;tbe. earth -.Mt four thwM 4Kipivfor^tl«h the 3 un : we mm\% fep.w ^the propothon 
4 iamnght'.h«ara to that of the other plapf%, But st«U. thU^iqiJ^ relatiw. 

.>«#haye4n0 atandard. Of idto^wal piightiof *!»« mate^wqipse ^iflUOtoPti that to® 
tito.gfobfttoay 1^ iioid fPPt*. 

ihiwsiMiiiiMiiaiM^ ^tpahing/ftr;^ #• 

:ed»criw on dfoe^'tubjech it is erep with difileuity that rationgL;C0^q(W^4 iMTs h® 

a[ 1 toTaM^foidiiw 4 i®«a.ai»U|« 8 M^ 

iamamiiMed strate^he^tip^etnfifop -ff. *e ..gloht Js ,wo*tiy .compoeed.of ..amfoaBeiid 
;>»<|ilablrBtsitftft J'^be^liUtireiH^ «tmto:a»t.fipoipflie the.tortb jre,oot%^rraflge<^e^ 
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ing to tlicir spcci^c jpiavltie^ ; for bods bf heavy matter iTi^ucilStW ^ plfttud 'lAoVfe 
those that are lighter, nn(f ^oHd ttrfe b:^cn’’s'tipported l>y beils of banlf, br 
^Kvery Rtmtuin is, accordin/g to Buflbn, generally placed in an Uoiironfdl poititloh, ' and 
is of neatly equal tliicknAs through its ivhoie extent. * * > 

To enuaiCiato the different species of minerals that arc foontf aboyh nr nndef ‘die sur- 
face of tlic cartli IS not the‘ design of tlie present chapter ;’the|fc'l8» hawevw, oho kind 
of feislls d)o remarkable to lie possod dver in silence, namely, * the fossKs wftlcH^are dis- 
bovbrtid ' in abundance in almost every regibrf that has been yet^ploned. Ine shells of 
Turenhe are a sticking example. They are thus described by the historian of tlie Royal 
j^endemy of Palis. Reaumer’s late obs>ervations on the subject arc astonishing. He 
discoveicd a ratj^s, belowground, of 'ISU, (>80, 000 cubic fathoms trf shells, either whole 
01 in fiagmcnts, without the least mixtuie of stone, caitb, sand, or other foreign matter. 
Pcfbre (Ins rernaikabic instance, fossil shells never appeared in sbeh cnownous >quaiiti- 
ties, nor without being mixed with other bodies. This prodigious mass lays in Torentie, 
ftiort than six leagues from the 'jca. It is Of great Service to the peasants ot that pro- 
vince *, ilipy use the shells for tnaiie in fertilizing their lands, which would otherwise be 
perfectly bairen. What the peasants dig out of the earth, to the depth of eight or nine 
feet, consists only of fiagineuts of shells; but these fragments are easily rect^nized to 
be those of real shells, for they still retain their original dhdttnals or furrows, and have 
only lost their lustre and polish, as most shells do after ha^riitg remained k»^ odder 
ground. The smollest fragments arc only dust j but ire kiaOw them to be the dust of 
Shells, because they consist of the very same matter with ^ larger ftagraents and the 
rntiie shells, which are sometimes found. Tlie Species both Of the large fragments, aad 
of the entire shells, arc easily distinguishable. Som&> of these species belong to the 
coast of Poitou, and others of them to foreign shores. ' This mass, likewise, furnishes 
corals and otheg productions of the rca. Falun is the namoby^hicb this matter is dis- 
tinguished in that province ; and it is found wherever the ground is dug, through an 
extent ot about nine leagues square. The peasants never dig deeper than 20 feet* be- 
cause, Says Reaumcr, they imagine the expenco of labour would exceed the vaftte of 
the commodityi They nfight, however, dig deeper. Rut our calculation of 130,680,060 
cubic ^thorns proceeds upon the supposition of only IR feet deep, and 2,200 fathoms to 
the league. Every aiticle, therefore, is undervaln'ed, and this moss of shells must greadv 
exceed the above calculatiwi ; if the quantity be only doubled, this wonderful phenomeobn 
will be giiieatty augmented ” .n* i 

fossil shells that are discovcied hi dift’oront countries consist not only ^'tlilSie 
WhieK are found in the neighbouring coasts, but of such as inhabit the most pafis 

of oi^iaii, and even of several that litivo rttn^rrbeen met with in any otimrsidtfiftr' ^ jp 
N a# only is the land^ more elevated rtiwv tbo sea, but different {uirtoof it 'are higtasr 
than others. Hence arises the distinction of hills and mountains, valleys tind pls w it, 
though these leims are used relatively, !«itI,4^ivil^1«l^^iny prec^ dm blbva- 

lian of the lanffatiove the surface of Ihcr vVatbv. ‘ Wherever wo irihet wiUv'aily’miietiferof 
aouwtry which, is level, and not mudi incUned to the imrizon, ww csUl it a *phMnL <<« 
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l^isanaftof tbe land which is more dew^ssed ili.iu ilic adiaccnt countiy. Those 
pari* of rae earth nhicb arc more clcvatei| jibao il^c adjacent coaiitry, aic denominated 
hills, or mountains. ‘ ' ‘ 

" In common lanj^uage,” says Kirwan, '‘mountains arc disungutshed finm hills only hy 
annexing to them the idea of superior lieigbt, not assigning to either the exact height 
that hlinuld entitle it To its paiticular denomination.” Gcogulists iiavc aimed at gi cater 
prccisio^i ; Pini and Mitltrpacter call any earthly elevation n mountain whose dctlirity 
makes wikti the horizup an angle of at least IS**, and whose perpendiculat hught is not 
li'-^s than l-5th of the declivity. Wernci calls a mountain liigh when ifs pcrj'cndicnlar 
height exceeds ^,000 feet ; middle-sized, when its height reaches from .‘),000 »o t>,()()0 
fet t, and low, wiicn its height is beneath 3,000 feet. Betwixt the tiojiies, the boundaiies 
()j vegetation aic fixed at the height of about 12,OdO feet ; in the teinpcmtc climates, at 
fioin 5 to 8,000 ; and within the polar circle, still lower. 

The perpendicular height of tiie loftiest mountains that have yet been measured, does 
not much exceed 3,0fV) fathom aliove the level of the Sea. Tliis difference of elevation, 
when compared vvitli the diameter of the globe, is but as a fathom to a league, or a foot 
to 2,200 fcet, and ujion a glolio of 2^ feet, would not make the Ifith part of a Fiench 
line. 

Mr. Buffoo was one of those philosophers who wished to sec as little as possible of 
Uic Creator in Ins works, yet, when speaking of the inequalities on the sutfacc of the 
globe, he makes the following pbservations : “ 'I'hough inequalities upon the surface 

of the earth may be considered as a deformity in its hgnre, they arc absolutely necessary 
to vegetation and animhi bfe. To be Convinced of this we heed only consider what 
would be the condition of the globe were its surface porfectly smooth and regular. In- 
stead of those beautiful hifis, which furnish abundance of water fur supporting the ver- 
dure of the earth, iii6t,ca(| of ihosie lichly garnished fields, wbci-c plants and animals bnd 
an easy and coiiifoitable subsistence, a dreary ocean would cover the >tkrhole globe, and 
the earth, deprived of all its valuable qualities, would be an obscure abandoned planet, 
suited only fur the habitation of ftshes.* 

Ml'. Kirwan, a philosopher of a very contrary character, remarks, with groat apparent 
satisfaction, the numerous advantages derived from mountuins. “ Among,” says he, “ the 
various inanimate objects which nature has so profusely scattced round' us, there arc 
none which, at first sight, convey so awful an impression bf the powbV of its great Au- 
thor, as those stupendous masses we call mountains ; none in w^ich rcHecftofi discovers 
piore convincing proofs of wisdom and bcncbcence, than in th^r divbrsifibi^ flights, and 
arrangement, exactly suited to tlie vaiictics of their geographic position, nnd the ^dcral 
otcooojaiv of |ho globe. \Vithout thorn the earth, would be little rtoid than a sandy de- 
sert, aqd '^h^a^ospbcie a pdstilenti^ rcccj^cleof notsdine e:shalalibfis 
.jing .i^dd, and the principle^ of' they contribute to t'bjC pi^dnlon of 

rain, w^icb iWtiUzes tbb' fo^qicrf Inttor- Their elevation enableil us to 

tqcHHiCi^ l^jfqUustibip, 'salifte, and otlier substances, whose use is indispensibl^ 
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yet wliii’Ii, ill flat situatiouj, frjin tlio impoafcibility of dialing oil water, W(f 90 u 1 <i 
i.ot obtain. Y\fiiong the stony substitnces tboy prnsent ns, raany are applied to buiiding^ 
and vAiiaus aUs, tn.iny are tlio harbingers of rnctallic or other valuable suhstooees, end 
many others, hottj stony and metallic, exist, whose uses, througlj the unpardonable ne- 
glect of forme-r ages, are ns yot unknown , mankind uuaocounlably lorgetting liiat the 
principal occupation originally assigned to them was to cultivate, that is, to labour on, 
find extract every possible advantage fioiii the eaith and the substances it contains. The 
height of those mountains that raise their lofty summits on the eastern parts, fis propor- 
tioned to the course which their mighty rivers must hold in the extensive empires of 
Ilindoostan and China, and fitted to produce the refreshing blasts necessary to moderate 
the ardopr of those sultiy climates ; whereas in the more western tracts, *he same rea- 
sons not existing, the elevations are fiir less considerable. In the soutliern parts of 
Europe, tfle accumulated and exalted masses of the Alps, Appenincs, and Pyrenees, dis- 
pense the same blessings as in the north-cast part of Asia; and on the otlicr hand, in 
Africa and Arabia, immense sandy plains occur, whose heated surface produces those 
alternations of Atmospheric currents that occasion the monsoons, and the varieties of 
season, requisite for the tropical regions.’* 

It has been suggested by sii Isaac Newton, that a mountain of an hemispherical figure, 
three miles high, and six broad, would not, by its attraction, draw the plumb lino two 
minutes out of ||ie perpendicular. An attempt to ascertain tliis, by cxpcricnent, was 
made in the year 1738, when the Frencii academicians, who were sent to Peru to mea- 
sure a degree under the equator, attempted to discover the attractive power of a moun- 
tain in the province of Quito. Their circumstances were, however, unfavourable to the 
solution of such a difficult problem. His Britannic majesty, therefore, determined to 
enable the Royal Society to undertake the execution of this delicate and important experi- 
aicnt. It was conducted by the astronomer royal. The mountain Sdhehallien, situated 
nearly in the c^tre of Scotland, was pitched upon os the most proper for the purpose 
of any that could be found in this island. The observations were made by taking the 
meridian zenith distances of different fixed stars by means of a zenith secter of ten feet 
radius, first on the south, and afterwards on the north side of the bill, the greatest length 
of which extended in an east and' west direction. From these experiments, which were 
attended xvith success, the following inferences have been drawn : 

1. *' It appears that the mountain Schchallien exerts a sensiule attraction ; therefore, 
from the rules of philosophizing, we arc to conclude that every mountain, and indeed 
every parUde of the earth is endued with the same quality, in proportion to the quan- 
tity of matter.” 

8. **'Tbo law of the variation of tins- force, , iDt the invene ratio of tbe«qnu4e of tin 
distanced, as laid down by Sir Isiaac Newton, ii also confirmed by thlu mperimeot For 
if the force of attraction of the nill had bOon only to that of ti>e eaf^i M tit® ^better in 
the hilt to that of the earth, and had not beoo gnsatly increaaOjd the qjtor approach 
to the centre, the attraction thereof muitliaTa been whdly noW' bj 
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ojily fapfMJilrtg rtie mest^iP dlinilty of the earth to be double to that of the hill, which 
s>eems probable from other ccinsidcratfbhs, the attraction of the hill will be recon* 
ciled with thb jenefal law of fha variatio.n of attraction.” 

3. Wd rftay how, riierefote, be allowed to admit this law, and to acknowledge that 
the mean density of the earth is at Icait double to that of its surface Hence, also, 
the whole (jua-ntity of matter in the earth *ill be, at least, as great again as if it bad all 
been coth()Osfed of matter of the same density with that of the surface, or will be aooul 
four or fivlf times as heavy as if it were all composed of water,” 

Mountains are divided into primary and secondary. The secondary mountains are 
still farther distinguished into original and derivative. Tlie class of secondary, and per- 
haps also tliat of primary, may be subdivided into inert and ignivoinous ; into volcanic 
and pseudo volcanic. The volcanic have indeed liitherto been referred to the jecondary 
mountains ; but as several of the Andes are said to he volcanic, and as tlie materials of 
volcanic mountains have been found in some primary mountains, it is highly jirohable 
that primary mountains may also sometimes be the seat of volcanos. “ The most ex- 
tensive ranges of mountains, “ says Mr. Kirwan,” commonly consist of three chains, of 
which the internal generally primary, and the external secondary ; the internal is 
generally narrow, and often sharp ; the external broader, and more extensive. Some 
niountairts diverge from a high extensive platform ; others shoot like branches from some 
considerable trunk ; otliers cross each other in various directions, and iome few stand 
single. Many mountains are steep on one side, and gently inclined to the plains on the* 
other. The steepness, Mr; Ktrwan thinks, often arises from the rupture of the strata, 
often from their decomposition, being more exposed to rain, and impetuous predominant* 
winds, on one side than on the other. ^Tbe gentle inclination often proceeds from the 
unequal extension of the strata, ' the lower being the most extensive, and the higher gra- 
dually narrower, often also from the failure and depression of the lower strata.” 

Nothing could be more easy, if ail countries were diligently explored, than to deler- 
triine the direction in which the principal ranges of mountains extend ; yet, in the pre- 
sent state of geographical knowledge, this subject has given occasion to a considerable 
contrariety of opinions. Buffon supposes the highest mountains to be placed within 
the tropics, and that they are gradually lower as they approached (he - poles. M.- Buache 
places the most elevated points of the great chain of mountains ’Under the equatorial 
line. ' - 

The* ingenious writer of the article mountain, in the Encyclopedia Britanmcai affirms, 
wfHf lblne hesitation, that the most elevated land on our globe Is situated witltdut the 
tropics, ia the northern and southern Minispheres. *' By examining, says he, the- course 
rivers, we find that thl^ liite in general disieharged intO'thrise greht reser- 
voirs, fhh’Ohtr’hhdev’ the line, the Other #0 towards the poles.” This, however, iie does 
net Indaiff to hi^ doMrlt as a thing omverseily true, but allows that, besldefi the two ele- 
vated b«lu, the- whole surftce of thWBiiifh is covered with innumerable mountains, either 
dMaehed orin a cdhdhued <^a!n^^ 

In treating of mountains we shall, to avoid confusion on the one side, and a toe te- 
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dious dijtinction ou tl)c Qthcr. raugc ibem in ibrce classes, tU« priniMive, thf »e.coiidftf7f 
•nd the volcanic, of each of winch we i^all ireat^n Older. /• - , 

The rhnractcriiitics of primary mountains are tiu^ enumerated hy> Kkwair : 

J. “ The ahstnee , of all organic icmains (i. c. fossil sheUs and ether petcoiaeriona) from 
the interior part of tlicir mass, and the composition of ti^e stones aud rock&of wtiich 
^ tljey consist. Such remains are indeorl found, but very rarely, dnposited, in Ik© veins 
,and cavities of thusc rocks, as if necidentaily deposited through rifts, |iftorwar.dif ,choliked 
up, and often in tticir snmniils.” # 

S. f 'J iiey comiiionly form the highest ridges in any chain, 8nd>tb&ino*t extensive, but 
frequently also, when intermixed with secondary mountains, the height does not exceed 
two or three htnuhed feet.’’ 

3. “ 'ihey never cover secoudary mountains, but are often covered hy them. Nor do 
Uiey Icail on the secondary, but the secondary often lean upon them, cover their flanks, 
and invcst'them : but they often cover each other.” 

4. “ They arc sometimes stratified, but more frequently in huge blocks ; their strata 

never alternate with secondary strata. Some of tlieiu consist, for the greater part at 
least, of one species of stone or agrcgatc. Some consist of various species, alternating 
with, passing into, or mixed with each other.” . > 

'* Those mountains,” says the writer of the before-mentioned article, *' whici) .^nn a 
chain, and whicli are covered w'itli snow, may be considered as. priinative or antcdiluvwa. 
They are like majestic bulwarks scattered on (he surface of , the globe, .and.greoily ex- 
ceed tlie other mountains in height. In grucral their elei’afion is very sudden, niid tbeif 
ascent very steep and difficult. Their shape is that of a pyramid crowned jwitb sharp 
and prominent rocks, on which no verdure is to be seen, but which are. dry, naked, and, 
as it were, stripped of tiieir soil, which, has been washed away by the rains, and .wbleb 
present an awful and horrible aspect, sufHcient to impress the coldest iim'^ination with 
horror. These primitive mountains, which astonish the eye, and where winter only reiigo^ 
are condemned by nature to perpetual sterility. At the fopt of them w;e frequently And 
paths less steep and winding than when we ascend to a greater height.” 

“ They every where present thundering cascades, frightful precipices, and deep vallpys. 
The depressions of excavations egrraxpond with the qLwantity of ^waiter, the motion of 
which is accelerated in its fall, and which sometimes produces, a., .total sinking or .Kjn in- 
clination of the mountain. The wrecks to be found at the fooi of most peaks. sliew how 
much they have suffered from the hand . of time. Nothing .meets the eye but.jmfliipsnus 
cocks, heaped in confusion upon one anoth^>..whic!) prevent the appipaph hu- 

man race. On the summits of these mouiftit^ pi high eminences, wldcU arc.ioply a 
series of peaks frequently detached from pnoifnptber, the prominent rOv)M>v|i^ 
with eternal imow and tee, and suMounded q:|ib ..flpaHng clouds, 
dew. ]n a word, the rugged cliffs oppose ao.inaccessible rampart to the4ittre{:^ity of 
man, and nature eshibiu a pietpr^ of disorder 4 # dpoy.” ..n, , j, :. / ‘ - * 

Mountains of the first order form vast splitiMlea?miid> imrrid d^^t^ VS^re ih* Mtitflic 
of men arc not to be seen, and their footstqjtrrarc: seldom to. ]|a tcfi<;ed,->.^ % thetr 
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♦ariety cf tlieir pwitioi)®, th« aqWiino and aAftil dtWt>U 
tkut of tbo wonders they contain, tlioy devata mind, ar^d fire tire injaphiafi^w of tite 
€»bseiveiWr«i^-lto »Baja9tio eminemws Iraro other advantages which deserve our at- 
teMidov flre^mntoti rclitsat of a mnllitude of nild beaaU, which arc sub- 

«*WvfeMd j-^lhere Otb bear, tlic lynx, the ofmiiic, tlie martin, the fox* take up 

-tboir wltxMi ^»«hithbr.Ui*'e<lgle and the vulture resort in safety. Mountains, likewise,, 
%flcSFd'»ubtislAi06 lo* tlBin‘4eer,' buffaloes, fallow-deer, roc-deer, and chamois ; and they 
arc visitct^liry birds of passage, which, under the dirretiou of instinct, follow llic sljortcst 
road to tl)€’t$llee 'Of^tReir destination. They produce medicinal plants, wljlcb scarcely 
‘cs’orqjrOw clsowtiere. ' Tlicy are else sometimes covered wiili deep forests, w bich, by the 
great height of their trees, announce their antiquity. *1 he most precious stonrs, both for 
hi illia'ncy ' and hardness, acquire their forms and colours in the fisaurcs of ihp rocks; 
the internal rents of induntain* ore filJeiJ, and in « manner cemented by diffci^ot metal- 
lic substances, while the grottos are furnished witli numerous congelations, Shining crys- 
tals, ai)d substances of on extfaordinary nature and figure. 

The distinctive diaiaeiet* of secondary mountains is tho presence of or^Viic remams, 
either in tlieiv natural or -petrified state; or, at least, of tl»cir impressions below the sur- 
face, eitheV entering into, and forming n part of the stony masscsof wliicb these hhhui- 
tainsatonaist,' or itnhddded in-them, or lying hotween their strata, or under tucin ; theie 
may he'simm, however, ns- those which evidently derive therr origin fiotii thedismU^ra- 
tion of priuiilivo mountains, In whici) no organic remains may be fiwnd, 1 he sewDiwry, 
'eveU'When otherwise independent, always rest on, and chver primary dnos ; but veiy 
commonly, also, tbr^ lean On theif sides, or invest them< but they r^rc never covered 
with priroaryi Tlw Strata* of secondary mountains are so much the more irregular or 
inclined- as tlmy approadi -nearer to primary mountains. Secondary mountains or stmfea 
are not, in ihe opiaion of Mr. Kirwan, all of equal antiquity. Some me dcnvmi^^, 
hwing fonned subsequently to the production of organic substances, and w^matiog from 
disint^^ioo. Tlie principiil cliaractcr by which derivative mountains are dUtioguisu- 
ed, consists in tlrcif exhibiting vegetable substanees or petrifactions, or, at least, ' their 
ttaiMemlona, ©v land- sliells, as timsc of snails, or fiuviatile sbelK eitlier none, or 
aearoety any- marine temains, though some of diluvian origin way exhibit these also. 

■ Secondary mountains are cither formed of one species of stone, , or * 

fiwent species, one covering or alternating with the other : the fbrnicr''Mf.. Kkwan caUa 
nn^iptntSt the latter polygenoas : tliesc arc usually stratified, tiie»-|orm^ere;>itob. In 
sonw4ifilMmot''speeieB arc jumbled tugetlier, these our author calla fi»ra^Wi»»h-l^^y 
iiyW-ealled tertiary, as rcsuUiog ftam the ruins-of other .mouatains iwnw^uoo^y 
henped Ilw strata of-efiwmdtvy mountaiosAfiwqoen^ ooriespatw} with emsh 

■ftther mdmhW/ imd‘4h^6krthBS, jii'»differenti'iDOttateina,..not*itej!y.i^fdtslfti^ 

The third, class of mountamv- of^which «* psoposq^-to^ treat,, are ihose which arh«e- 
fdnhiil demehed .eV surrounded with grqjpsof 

iiitte ttm- lali of irhMt i«> heapethup in disorder, and the crust gravelly, and ,cuhr 
Vol. I. I> d 
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fuscclly ai ranged together. They have a wide mouth, in the shape 'Of afiiiuiel, tOTraids 
|]i« eiitnniit, and arc composed of, Or surrounded with, heaps of calcined and* half vhrf- 
tied podtes. 'I’hey are suppo.scd by some to have been formed of difllhr^nt strata, raised 
up and dwcliarged into the air, upon the occasion of die' irruption by subterrsnealn fire. 
Wlien very lugli mountains of this hind are covered with sea shells, their smiin'iits arc 
* considered as having formed a part of the bottom of the ocean. Mf. Kirwan, h'owei^er, 
considers tlie number of volcanic mountains as much smaller than has been generaKy 
supposed, and that even those, which are uudotiblcdly of this description, seltfiim consist 
entirely of volcanic ejections. ^ " ' 

“ The bowels," says Buffou, “ of those burning mountains called volcanos, contain 
sulphur, bitumen, and other inflammable materials, the effects of which are more violent 
than tliose of thunder, or of gun-po'idcr, and they have in all ages-asttmishod mankind, 
and desolated the earth. A volcano is an immense cannon, with an aperture often of 
more than half a league circumference. From this va«t mouth me projected torrents 
of smoko and^of flames, rivers of bitumen, of sulphur, and of mCltod metals, clouds of 
ashes and stones, and sometimes it ejects, to the distance of several leagues, rocks' so 
enormous, that they could not be moved by any combination of human powers. The 
conflagration is so dreadful, and the fjuahtities of burning, calcined, melted, and vitidfied 
substances throu’n out by the mountains are so great, that whole towns and forests have 
been buried, to the thickness of a hundred of two hundred feet, ind eotnetim^forai hills 
and mountains, uhich are only portions of these matters heaped* op, and cotnpaeted into 
one mass. Traction of the fire, and the force of the explosions are so violeobthat 
they produce by rc-nction, succussions which shake the eo'rlb, agitate the Sea, over- 
turn mountains, destroy towns and buildings of the most solid' materials.” 

These effects, though natural, have been regarded as prodigies ; and though we often 
bebold, in miniature, effects similar to tho.se ef volcanos'; yet gfandcur, fi^>m whate+er 
scourcc it proceeds, has such an astonifhing iaftiiCnce upon the irUagination, tliatit is 
not surprising they should have been considert-d by some' Authors as vents fti' a* flbotfAl 
fire, and by the v:ulgar as moutiis of liefl. A*‘'tonishment produces fear,* and’ fcAf h the 
source of superstition. All these phenomena, however, are- only the effects of firis Add 
of smoke. In the bowels of mountains there are veins of solphaV,' bitOiiien, and<'bther 
inflammable substances, togeibef with vast quatitities of pyrites; which fotntfnMWiett ex- 
posed to the air, or to moisture, and procluee explosions proportioned toHlfo^uaeffity 
of inflammable matter. This is 'Uie true idea of a voleabo, and it is ea&y foFlhir'nB- 
tufaliSt to imitate the operation of these .subterranean fires. A mixture of autpliuf; of 
filioga of iron, and of water, buried at a considerable depth belov# iho grdtifuf, 
hibjt,Jn miniature, all the apfiearances of a * vcfftnno : this mixture soon a 

degiw ^'inflammation, throws off the eaftti dtid Stbnw that ex- 
plosions every way similar to those of burning- mountains. " •‘‘'''I' * 

This Inethod of accounting for,^e origifl '’Volcanos ia rteiived* by 

the leerned. It is, however, acknowlerfget^ tfy'^Dr. 'Grej^ry, lihf w dfidAf tti* 

V#y considerable diffiailty, “ It seems,’' saya hC,'*^ aftcrlll, 'dfflTctiliT^CodcKvo^^t 
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extensive dnd intense fires stiauld be maintained uitl'.out the access of considembie 
quantities- ci air ; that sobstaiice may, thtTcfore, be possibly supplied by a communi- 
cation with some extensive caverns, nhich may themselves receive it by openings at the 
(fisfance of many miles from tlie crater of the volcano. It does not seem improbable 
tiiat 'the 'vdcanbs, which now burn, may have a communication with the cavities and 
craters of extinguished volcanos, and thence derive a supply of air sufficient to ac- 
count for the inflammation of large beds of pyrites and bituminous matters. 

M. Butibn supposes that the seat of volcanic fires is sjtuated but a little 'ray below 
the bed of the mountains ; but it appears more probable, that it is in general-many miles 
below the surface Qf the earth, for the quantity* of matter discharged from Etna alone, 
is supposed, on a moderate calculation, to exceed twenty times the original bulk of the 
mountain, and therefore could not have been derived from its contents alone, but also 
frorjj tl»e deeper recesses of the eaith. 

As the eruptions of volcanos are frequently attended rvith earthquakes, and as those 
countries, which are roost exposed to one of these calamities, are frequently visited by 
the other, it seems proper in this place to treat of earthquakes. In doing this, we sbal/. 
liazard no 0|)imon of our own, but having collected the sentiments of several learned 
men, . leave the reader to pursue the subject further at his leisure, and embrace that hy- 
pothesis whiph, after a diligent examination, he may be inclined to approve. The most 
rcmarkabfe circumstances attending earthquakes are here enumerated 

1. 'Where there are any volcanos or burning mountains, earthquakes may reasonably 
be expected more frequently than in other countries. 

2. If the, volcano has been for a long time quiet, a violent earthquake is to be feared, 
and vice versa. But to this there are many exceptions. 

S. Earthquakes are generally preceded by long droughts, but they do not always come 
on as soon as the drought ceases. 

4. Tliey are also preceded by electrical appearances in the air ; such as the aurora 
borealis, falling stars, &c. but this does not hold universally. 

5. A short lime before the shock, the seas swell up, and make a great noise, fountains 
are troubled, and send forth muddy water ; and the beasts seem frighted, as if sensible 
of an'approachhig calamity. 

'6. 'fhe air at the time of the shock is generally calm and serene ; but afterwads be- 
comes obscure and cloudy. 

■ sliock comes on with a rumbling noise, something like tliat of carriages ; some- 

times 'b-rushihg noise like wind, and , sometimes explosions like tbe’firiog of cahnon, are 
hdaf^.' . Sometimes the ground beavea perpendicularly upwards, and sometimes rolls 
frqttvjsidq^ side. Sometimes the sho)(^ begins with a |)erpertdicular‘hcavei after which 
the'otHe:^ BM-of motion comm^moat-' /A single shock w of but very short duration, the 
longMt scAfoeiy UsUng a minute, but they frequently succeed each other, at short inter- 
vala, i^i^l^i^d^ble length of Htoci 

% DSfidiWd cfiakms are made in the eafth; from which, sometimes flames, 

hut oiteftelr'^^ar.'lqtlaiftiUea of water, ere ‘disclihrgccK Flames and airtofte afe also 
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emitted from plucc' of the caitli wliere no diasm$ can be perroived. boiocuines tlies,e 
eb&ems Are Init ; but in violent earthquakes they arc frequently so laijjje, that 
cities sink into tiiom at once. * , 

9 . The water of the or can is affected even more than the dry land. The sea jtweil* 
tOA pmdigioiis hei^hu nmcli more than tve could suppose it laiscd by the yicr^ eleva- 
tion of the bottom by tlic shock. Sometimes it is divided to a consideiablc depth; and 
great quantities of air, llamc«, and smoke, are dischniged from it. The like nregular 
agitations happen to tlio waters of ponds, lakes, and even rivcis. 

10. The shock is felt at sea as well as on land. Ships ate aScctcd by a sudden stroke^ 


as if they had rim aground, or struck ujKin rocks. 

11. 1 he effects of earthquakes arc not confined to any parlicul.ir dist»ict or eonatry, 
but often extend to very distant regions, thougb no earthquake hath yet been krown cx* 
tetisivc eiioiigli to a licet the whole globe at one time In those placet also when tlic 


shock is not felt on diy land, the irregular agitation of the wateisis felt vciy rcuiaikabK. 

I’.Ai thquakes aie distingnishcd by Jlufibn into t«'o kind'.. "The <uic,” says he, “ art oc- 
casioned hy the action of subterraneous fires, and by the explosion of volcanos, and are 
only felt At small distances, previous to, or during the time ol rruptions." 

" When the inthimniable matter in the bowels of the earth hegiws to fcinieot and to 


burn, the fire makes an effort to escape in every diicction; and il it hud 116 natuial 
vents, 'it forces a passage, by elevating and throw ing off the earth above it. In this man- 
ner volcanos comnicnee, and their efforts continue in projiorlioii to the quantity of in- 
flammable matter they contain. Whch the quantity of inflammable matter is incon- 
siderable, it produces only an earthquake, and exhibits no mark of a volcano ; tiie air 
generated by subterranean fire may also escape tin ough small fissures; and in this case 
likewise, it will be attended with a soccuesioh of the cartli. But when tlie r^uanfity of 
infl'iincd matter is great, and when it is confined on nil sides by solid and compact bp^ivr^ 
nr» earthqnnko and a volcano are the necessary consequence?.’ 

But all these commotions constitute only the first spCcics of earthquakes, wnicn are 
not fi.lt but in the neighbourhood of the places where they happen. A violent eruption 
«t Ltna, for example, will sliakr all the island of Sicily; but it will never extend to the 
ilihtaiicc of three or four hundred leagues. When Vesuvius bursts open a new moutli, 
It excites aa earthquake in Naples, and in the ueighbourbopd of the volcano; but tlnjec 
eartliqiiakcs never shake the Alps ; nor do they extend to Prance or other couqtnes <)i^^ 
tent from Vesuvius. Thus earthquakes produced by volcanos arc limited to n siwall 
■space ; they Are nothing but the effects of the rc-action of the fiic, and t^icy s^akc lt|ii 
earth in tbo same manner as the explosion jof a powder magazine occasions i^n aglt^tjoil 
to tJie disUntfO of several leagues.” ' 

Ikit there is another species, which arc very d^rent in their clfcdts, and pttha^ ajrs^ 
m *h«k ««(»«. These earthquakes are fcU ttt ^eat distances, and sha^c a loni^ 
frouud, without thf intervention either of «t nett vojcaqo, or of etuptionl'^ |liotc ttiaj 
fureedy etnst. There aro instances of , carthtpntkiisf that have iietii^ fidt at 

Hrattco, » Qerraanjr, and la Muqgarjr, These qaitfi^dltfls al^ayf extend 


Ar 
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more in length th«n in breadtln They shake a zone^ «r belt of earth, with more or less 
iioleitce in different places : and Uioy are generaliyi accompanied with a hollow noise, 
IiIm that>^of a heavy carriage roiling with rapidi^^ 

' As to the causes of this species of earthquake, it must be remarked, that the explosion 
of all itiilanitHki^e substance*, like that of gunpowder, jii;enerate& a vast quantity of ait ; 
that this alP is highly rarefied by the heat ; and that jts effecls, from the compression it 
receives by being confinoti in the bowels of the- earth, must be f^teeedJngly vident' Let 
hS suppose, tltat at the depth of 100 or 200 fathoms, tliere are a vast collection of p}’- 
rites end sulphureous bodies, and tlwt they,^re inflamed by the fermentation produced 
by the adiriission of the water into tliem, or by otlier causes. . What miiit be the effect ? 
In the first place, these substances arc not placed -in horizontal nods liko the antient 
strata ; thoy are lodged on the contrary, in the perpendicular fissure*, in subterraneous 
caverns, and other places to w hich the water has access. Wlren inflamed they generate 
a vast quantity of air, the spting of which, by being compressed in a small space, like 
that of a cavern, will not shake the earth immediately above, but will search for passages 
in order to expand and make its escape. Caveriw, and the channels of subterraneous 
liv^olcts and springs, are the only natural passage* for the rarefied air. Into these, thcrc- 
fm'e, it will rush with impetuosity, aud produce in thenr a furious wind, the noke of 
wWch will be heard on the surfoce ; and it »iU be attended with vibrations -or saccos- 
sioiis of tlje ground. This subterraneous wind produced by fire, will extend the- whole 
length of tfie caverns or channels, and occasion a shaking, more or lese violent, m pro* 
poition to its distance fi'om tlie heat, and to the width or narrowness of the canals. I Jut 
this motion must necessarily run in a longitudinal direction ; and the shaking must ol 
course be felt over a long belt of ground. 

I)r. Gregory accounts for earthquakes in a somewhat different manner. “ The lud* 
den explosions,” says he, “ which take place from volcanos, probably depend on the access 
of a quantity of water, which ‘ enters through some fissure communicating with tlie sea, 
or which is derived from other sources in the -earth.” 

“ If this muss of water is sufficiently great, it will extinguisli the volcano ; if not, it 
will 'be* convci ted into steam, the expansive force of which far exceeds that of gun* 
powder. The clastic fluid thus formed, either finds vent at tlio mouth of lira volcano, 
or if th4 superincumbent weight should be too great, it will force o passage between the 
strata of the earth, and occasion that undulatory, but sometimes vkfleM mbtien, which 
is Wifod an earthquake. From various facts, demonsti otivo of -theroohesion and elasti* 
city of bodies, we arc warranted in concluding that the diflbreot*itfata’ol'Which*the earth 
fstfrtn&Osdrf'tVifl adhere together, and that a more free paseagp will -0)0 afforded to any 
body betweendhe strata tbdii directly tfenittglf theWtf . If the roofined fire 
lets (firisctly Under a province or«ltowni ft will hcav^ tb^ earth pefpeiidicular^ upward^ 
and the' sf^^ieg will oe more suddeh and 'vfolent. If it acts at a distance, it wiff msq 
thatfract-t^qaeif.'tmd the motion will be. mpre oblique, uoduiatoryy and tremuloufc.; • 
Other jlhlio8<^a^6 have Iwd Recourse m elecfirieity,' parttefilarly ■ Stthely, -Batean^ 
find' Friestly. 

VeL I. E « 
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Dr. Stak)«y‘ 'pfublish^ a {taper soon after > the earthquakes whteh < effected England 
in 1749 &nd 1750, wherein, after Laving assigned his reasons fcr rejecting the 
ispfaiions wnich Itad been entertained on the subject he seeks to establish a new hypO' 
thesisk • < '* 

The weather had been uneomroonly warm for ftrs or sit months before tlie evth* 
^uafce at 'London^ so that the earth must have been in a state pecuHady ready for. an 
eiectrical stiock. All vegetables had been uncommonly forward^ and electricity is known 
to quicken vegetation. -The aurora boreatb had been frequent about that time ; etui 
just before the earthquake, had been twice repwted in such colours as had never been 
seen before. It had also removed southerly, so that the Italians, and those among 
whom earthquakes were frequent, actually foretold the earthquake.' The, yeftr bad been 
remarkable for tire bails, hgiitning^ and coru84tetions ; and these have been' rigbUy judg- 
ed to be of an electrical nature.’* 

in these eircumstances of the earth and air, nothing, he says, is wanting to pro- 
duce an eaithquake, but the touch of some non-electric body, which nmst necessarily 
ba bad from without the region of die atmosphere. Hence he infers, that if a non- 
electric cloud dibcharge itself u|)on any part of the earth, in that highly .nlectricfd state, 
an earthquake must necessarily ensue, its the discharge from an excited tube pro- 
duces a commotion in ths human body, so the discharge of electric inatter ffoia Uie 
compass of many miles of solid eartli must needs be an earthquake ; and the snap &om 
the contact the hosrrid uncouth noise attending it. < • 

A similar byjMthesis was adramced by Signor fiaccaria, without knowing any thing of 
Dr. Stukdy's discoveries. Out this learned Italian imagined the electric matter, which 
occasioned earthquakes, to be lodged debp in the boWels of the earth, agreeably to his 
hypothesis concerning lightning. He supposed tlwttbe electric matter is continually dart- 
ing from the clouds in one place at the same time that it is discharged from the earth 
at another ; and consequently that the clouds serve as conductors to convey the electric 
ftnid from those places of the earth which are bverloaded with it, to those which are 
exhausted. 

This theory being admitted, there will, he thinks, be little difficnlty in attributing 
CMthquakeste the same cause. For if ttie equilUMiumof.the isleetric mattm be by any 
means lost 4n the bowels of the earth, so that the best metiiod of restoring it ibali be by 
the fluid hunting into tbs air, and traversing several ' mites of tue atmosphere,, tg 
at rite place where it wanted ; it may eauly be imagined that viofont concussiona mtillJbe 
g^ven to the earth by the sudden passage of so powerful an agent This, in hie opipiap, 
was eonflnnedi by ,the flashes of l%ht exacriy resembling lightning, which bmie.beei||jhe* 
"quiqnlly'aMit to rush from the top oi mount Vesuvius, at the time that ashas,,a«dt>if^ 
light rmattom have hean parried out of itdntoithia.air,. and dinpeneflsinifot^yiQyetfe 
large tract ofmonntty- ' And it is well known that vnloanoa bajre apeit cggneotioi^ with 
eatthquaket. A rutobiing noise tike tbandar> aodkflfteba^f 11^ rhing Cn)m the giPvMi 
te bceni/>generaily to attend earthqwdcea And lightning itseif haa hckn 

** to be attended with small shakings of the earth. So also ignes fatui in miptf 
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bowalatof' the earthiL. ■. i-'. .r ■ ; jf > . ■.• . fi- 

Dfr.>''i^e&t)y, ' anrhir history of jdiftdrteitjr,' ohserves upon tliese tlieories, thatn mom 
probefble hypothiesis may perimps be formed oat of both of them. “ Suppose/* be, 
** the electrie natter le be tome way omother aocumulalad, in me part -of’ the surftce of 
tiie eai^b, and on aoqouBt'of the dcyneas of the season, not easity le dhitise itself ; it 
may, as S. Beocaria supposes, force its aray into the. higher ' Ce^ns. of the air,, farming 
ctduds, in its passage, out of the raponn ’which float in tfaftettnoapfaere^ and oecemn a 
■auddeiT shciwer, which may farther! promote the passage, of the fleid* ;The' whole sur- 
face, thus unloaded^ wiU receive a concussion, like that of any. othe^k!ondls^iog iSnh- 
stancBion parting witli^* or receiving a quantity of the dectric fluid.. The rushing noise 
will likewire sweep ever the whole extrat of the country. And upon.' this supposition 
also, the fluid, in its discharge from the countiy, will naturally follow tiie course of ri- 
vers, andalso take tiie advantage of any eminences to facilitate its ascent, into the higher 
redone -of' the- air.” . r-'v i- y 

. .The otigliii of i islands^ is a subject whtdi has been the occasion of tnudi ; ditpsile. 
Some ^h8ve «upp08cd> them as ^ old as Uie creation, others are of opinion that the islands 
were fm-med at the deluge, others think that there have been new islauds formeddry the 
casting' up ^ vast heaps of earth, clay, mud, sand,,&c. p others think that; they have beOn 
sepan^ fhrui the continent by violent storms, Hiundations, earthquakes, &c; 

Whether the first or second of these opinions he well grounded we; sball soon have ue- 
casioit to acamine ; and that they have been formed in each of the last-roentioaed ways 
we have abundant reason to conchide. Another way, howevent in which islands are 
frequently formed in the Soudi Sea, ia by the work of the coralioe insects. 

' Having now considered titov natoral divisions of the earth, we pass on to examine 
thote of the water. Water waa omveraally considered as a simple eieraentary aubatance 
tilt the chemiste of the piosent age proved, by experiments, that it is in reality a coni' 
pounded body. Its principlefs have been ascertained both by composirion and decom- 
position ; and 100 parts of water are founi to consist of 8^ parts of vital, and li ofin- 
, flammable air. 

As, however, nothing can be more contrary to the nrsS euggoadonof lha anMe» than 
tide discoveiy of modern obennsts, it wiil he necessaiy' to describe.. the. eaqiertmoMts by 
which it WM made. Mr.- John WariUee, lecturer in.iMtural pbilosop^, had loi^ on* 
fortidnedan opinion that the question whether heat beaheavy/bodymighb' he deter* 
tnHwd by burning inflammabie mr mixed with atroosptMricril.vidt> * For .’Somo time he 
sriu tletesved from trying the experiment, frmn an- appreh^rinn^at^tha eonsequencea 

passbag' the electrical sparic through ao combostihle n he attooiM with 

* danger ; hot! at length 'beinf eoeountged by Dr. Pciestiy,' he prepared en apparatus' for 
(he pttiposetP He got a oopper ball, weighing ifl mmcus, mid sufScieat4e.iOQiitain.thn»- 
adntf plniii, with a lerewstbppm; adapted .no,aip «ould ^pe> ,;>fli*lieo.<!he. 

foled this ball vUb foflammeble and comnmn lup^. and mwde tbe electric . sparik. to 
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« ioffi €if neigfal w«r otiiMVcd^ 4l|i»n «tv nvernge, of sboot two Wheit 

t))0 wmo fxporinaeot wos oinde in a dose glas* vessolt the inside of the ghns, thodgh 
clean eoddfy before the operation, became knmedfalttefy 'vci witlistbih', ahd Tetiiif^ied 
with lOaeoQraobetanrc. \¥hea Mr. Waritirc'saw tho 4hbst!ij|pto,’’i)te' tatd^ Dr PWirst^N|bt 
It contuwd'on trpmkm lie bad loitg iwtcrtamed^ that cemntew air deptsHs its 
when it ia’^ phk^itticated. ‘Aftcr^^ this ex|teriaaeitt had bomt^iibpaated by Dr. Jhi^y,’ 
and Mr< Warltire« in compaoy, they next fired a mlx^irs of rkal and mdamntnble air;' 
but the only ofiecta wb}ehfthoy>observed wiere^ that filer ji^ht was inoeh'knore Hitensh,''aiMr^ 
tbci'heai nutsh greater. Mr. CavoncUab, whh n^atedditiMise experiownUr'^ith a vesse* 
wbkifi Md jM,000|;i»inSt finnid no sooty subtti«>ce,'^''iM}e’^fao' of tho'^^glaBS became 
dowy£ iKhat’bQ h>^bt'«a«mine tiie nature of the dew^ 'h» burned tabatlurea 

ofi iofiatnmatde air with times that quantity of eoiqmon air, and'' dM^fiodn^hir was 
luhda to pass tldougb a glass eydndor, which had no taste or smell, ^blell ttlli M sen- 
siUo tedimont whan evaporated to dryness. , ‘ 

Tlit'se experidionts gave riso to many others which wofO performed in 
andieo'hetttr porpoie/io proportion as the Imowkdgp of tt)« difl%rettt eerkdJlfitiidiArt- 
croail^ tid^ length tho Oomposition of water tVaS thofoughly proye^ htid f^Ceivjtd 
ct^teiAtetitaplirobatiefi of learned. ' i ux. 

UMifo)' and nacoMary fluid presents itself to our nodcc in #««' diediet 
forms, name)^ in tU liquid state, in the state of vapour, ahd, lastly, fn a 'fibdaa^slbto. 
Water, vdien' pore; and in ks fluid state, is transparent, ' eUkuirless, and wkhout tidell. 
It adheres to most bbcb'os whidb eontein' contact with it, *'if pervades 'porpu/^b^nces, 
and dissolves guhimy and'salinc matters, ' add exUi^shes* fire. Water, hdiin fluid, il 
not in its msot simple stote, for its fluidity flhpaUtfo'^^'on fl ^rtaln quantity ofi’tho'matter 
of heat which cntais huo bonibination whb It, ' aflfl'lfleiimating itself betlteeh the par- 
ttclos'Of the water, renders 'them capable of mc^ginalldiroetiDAS. ' We' ai*o supplied 
with M«ter either rtrom the atmosphere, whence it descends in the form df vain, hail, or 
snow, or from the earth, which it sends forth in spr{d|l ahd rivulets 
In the beginning of the eighteenth century, the philosopbicol world tras agitated by a 
debate concerning the origin of those waters which arc necessary to the supply of* rivers, 
fltc, One par^ ceitteflde'd stroni^y for the existence o$ a ' b^ge mass of \Vator within 
ttjd bowels Of thn earth, 'wbichr supplied not only tbbVlvdm^hik tire ocean itscM* ; at the 
head bf 'those wo Ipay place the fogenioue, but 0orner. lire French pbiknd* 

ph«r«,'OH the contriry, asserted that the waters ofi>‘fbo ocean were Conveyed, by sub- 
terraneous 'passages) to >tl)o fand, and being filtrated' fo 'foeir passage, returned a^in 
to thO'iea by the cntirfee^nf the rivflrs ; but'this opinion has been rejected, contrary 
to the’lfiflMa laws of trydsostatics. A^tBfitf^ftylioifiesiS Is flma of Mariotts; a diligent 
obslDVVei^’l^ nature Aecfdrdihgto hlifl, uhiCfi flilliutpdn'tlifo hills and 

laounbflttti^peaMNflirig’ the surface, meeli'y^ltfi^eNiy orroclts bOntiguouS to ok^^Ofher^ 
along whfch if without befog' able to penetrate thefo,' tilV hfeh%!' got to tltebottoirt 
of till modntetn^' ev to a considcrabfle d^nce fl'diit the top, it breakb out of the ground 
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Dntl forms springs. This npinion was very {generally ailoptP'l, fill it w ns provrci, by ex* 
priiiiii'iit, tliat llic r|haiili(y of water raised in va[)Pur was coiisiilcrably grcaltr than l(»al 
wliicb falls ill rain or siujw. 

That' which is now considered as the true origin of springs, remained imdiscovercd 
till Dr. Halley, in making liis c< Ic.stial observations on the top of llic moontams of fSt. 
Helena, uhont SOO yards from the level of the sea, found that the quantity of vapour 
which fell there, evin wlicn the sky was clear, was so great, that it very nmcli impeded 
his ohservutions, by covering his glas.scs with water every half quarter of an hour; and 
upon that he attfniptcd to determine, by experiment, the quantity of vapour oxlialcd 
from the .surface of the sea, as fur as it arises fioni the heat, in order to try whether that might 
be a suflicient supidy for tlie water continually discharged by fountains. 'J'hc process of 
the experiment was as follows : He took a vessel of water, .s.iJted to the seme digtee 
with that of sea water, in which he placed a tlieimometfr ; and by means of a pan of 
coals, broiiglit tlie water to the same degree of heat, whicli is oltserved to ho tliat of air 
in our hottest summer ; this done, he fuctl the vessel of water with the tliermometcr in 
it, to one end of a {)air of scales, and exactly counterpoised it with weights on the other : 
then at the end of two hours, he found, hy the alteration made in the weight of the 
vessel, that about a sixtieth part of an inch of tiie depth of the water was gone off in 
vapour ; and therefore, in twelve hours, one tenth of an inch would have gone off. 
Kow lliis accurate observer allows tlic Mcditciranean Sea to be forty degrees long, and 
four broad (the broader parts compensating for the narrower, so that its whole surface 
is Ido square degrees); which, according to the experiment, must yield at least 
0,280,000,000 tons of water; in which nccamt no regard is had to the wind and the 
agitation of tiie surface of tlie sea, both which undonhtedly promote the evaporation. 

It reiiiHinccl now to compare this quantity of water with that which is daily conveyed 
into the same sea by the rivers. The only way to do which, was to compare them with 
some known river ; and arcordingly ho takes his computation from the river Thames ; 
and, to avoid all objections, makes allowances, probably greater than what were abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The Mediterranean receives the following consider, able rivers ; the Iherus, the Rhone, 
the Tyber, the Po, the Danube, the Nicstcr, the IJorysthencs, the Tanais, and the Nile. 
Each of these he supposes to bring clown ten times as much water as the Thames, wliercby 
he allows for smaller rivers which fall into the same sea, Tlie Thames then, he finds 
by mensuration, to discharge about 20,300*000 tons of water in a d.vy. If, therefore, 
each of the above rivers yield ten limes ns much water as the Thames, it will follow that 
all of them together yield but 1827 naillions of tons in a day, whieh is but little more 
than one-third of what is proved to be raised in vapour out of the Mediterranean in 
the .same lime. We have, therefore, from hence, a source abundantly sufficient for the 
supply of fountains. 

Now, having found that the vapour exhaled 'from the sea is a suffleient supply for tho 
fountains, lie proceeds, in the next place, to consider the manner in which tbev are 

Vo| I. F ^ 
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rai(&cd, and lic>\v they are coiuicDiL'd into u ufri- nf uin, and toiiN t \\ d to the sources ©f 
6|>i*in^s. 

In Older to tlii-* he eonsifh-is, lleit if nn Mfo»o vvas e\j);in'lrd into ;i slull or bubble, so 
as U) be ten liines bii^ in di.injou i it was \uau, ih.il atom uoidd Ihx’oiiio spe- 

citicttllv liiilitei than idi. and ilnr<jore u«)nld i so lonL( as inu ^^alnllh, which first se- 
pauite<l It lioiii tlic sni sluiiild c ontinue to cIi'IimuI it to the same deuiec ; and, con- 
5er|ueiitJy, that vapom s mav bi laised tiom the sinjace ot the sea in that manner, till 
tliey arrive at a cctlain beii^ht in the atmos|j!icu\ at wlneh tlu'V nil! find ail' ot an equal 
spe cific muvilv witli lliemselves. I fence liny w ill Hoat fill, beini^ condensed by cold, 
liiey become pptciricall v Inavier than air, and fdl (loan in dow ; or beimj diiven b> tnj 
winds nt'aliist the sides ot nnMmt.tins. ( nany (d wliicdi far snipass tlie lictpjit to which 
vapours f>f theinscdxes ascenti) aie C(nnpf*lled by llie stream of air to mount np with it 
to the tof) of llicm ; wln n^ iicin^ coml* fis< d bilo water, lin y picsently [Jiecipitate, and, 
pleelinsj down by the crannies of the stones, paitof theiu enter into tlie CdV^ rua ot the 
bills, wliich being once filled, all the overplus of water tiint comes thither runs over at 
the lowest place, and bm-akin^; out l)v the sides of the hills form simple springs. Many 
ot these rtinuini’ down by tlie viilleys between the ridges of the lulls, and coming to unite 
form little rivers or biooks ; inanv of these ajiain meeting in one conunon vailry» and 
g'liniitg the plain gromul, bein.i grov%n less rapid, Itecoiiio a river; and many ot these 
being united in one common cli innri, nuike such stieams as the Uhineand the Danube, 
ubich latter, he ub-erves, one woohJ li.irdlv think to be a colleciion of water condensed 
Oni ot vapours, unless we consider the vast tract <'f land that river drains, and that it is 
tlie sum ol all those springs which break out on the south side of the Carpathian mono- 
tains, and on the noith side, the iinmense lidge of the i\lpS| which is one continued 
chain of mountains from Sv^itzerl.md to the Hlark Sea. 

Thus one part of tlie vipnms is blov\n on the land, and rclnrned by the rivers iol(> 
the sea, whence it came. Another part falls into the sea before it reaches the hmii ; 
and this is the rea'>on w hy the rivers do not return so much water into the Mediterra- 
nean as is lai^ed in vaponr. A third part falls on the lowlands, whqrc it atfords nou- 
rishment to plants ; y t it does not rest there, but is again exhaled in vapour by the 
action of the sun, and is either carried bv the winds to the sea, to fall in rain or dew 
there, or else to the mountains, to b* come the sources of springs. 

However, it is not to be supposed that all fountains are ow ing to one and the same 
cause ; but that some proceed from rain and melted snoiv, whicl) subsiding through the 
atirface of the earth, makes its way into certain cavities, and thence issues out in the 
form of springs ; because the waters c»f sf ieral are found to increase and diminish, in 
proportion to the rain which falls, 'I hat others, again, especially such as are salt, and 
spring near the sea-ihorc, owe their origin to sea water percolated through the earth ; 
and some lo both these causes : though, without doubt, most of them, and especially 
iuch as spring near the tops of high mountains, receive their waters from vapours, as be- 
fore eaplaioad^ 
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‘rt)(*rc art) gome fjti i*,);''* vvli’L'!; rxiiililt n very r'»iu-is [iIk'iViuk’ivih, a kind nf lid, ,«• 
inUnni'luiuii, l>v wliicii tin; iit ct’ilain j»t rini'.s., ti ‘|)!.>n , in ri^t* In a oaisidtT.iblo 

lifiolit, and jirudiJiilly to f.idi.sidf. I'tii'St* art? c.dlui inlriHiI'Iiin' siniuL’s. It an-i lutii* 
iiii.iniiied llial tlifse tounliiins »w'iT n (■''■nl’jlicd liy some r. ;:m'< lion uiili tlic sea ; tliut 
tliL* water was liesliened by its progress tlironali sand and (?iJilli ; and lliat llieir li-'ing 
and lalling tlepen led upon tlic tide. It was, howi'cr, (omid lliat llie (aiiods fd' ilia 
waUtriising and tailing in these spiinijs, di(i not con' '-pond, in point of tiui<‘, w'iih Ihc 
tides (it llic adjacent seas, and tiiat tlie periods wne ditfeient in ddVerenl. Sl)iin7''s con- 
trary to the regnlar risina and filling of tides in the otvaii. 

'I'lie phenoineinm has been very sati-factoiily explained, upon a siin)ile and obvi^s 
piinciplc, that ul the syphon. A syphon is ti bent tnln*, one braiieb of wl.iih i.s shelter 
tiian the other. In onler to make use of this instrninonf, it ii necessary to place the 
extremity ot the short hrancli in a vessel that is filled with water, or any oilier fluid. If 
the air then is drawn by suction out of the syphon at tin- e.Kiteinity of tlic long branch, 
it will begin to ll(»w, and will notecase while the short branch iciuains iannerred in the 
tlnid. It is easy to see that the pressure of the air upon tlie surface ot llic fluid in the 
vessel, is the cause of its discharge; through the syplion. 

; I’u account, tliereforc, for tlie intermitting springs, we have only to suppose, that a 
Cavity (if receptacle i.s formed in the bowels of the hill or mountain, wlicrc tlie spring t'.; 
situated, nliicli gradually fills with water’ like other rcservoiis ; by the interposition of 
some straluni of stone or rock, the lube or cavity of which conveys the water tioin this 
receptacle to the spring or month where it issues, is bent in the form of a syphon, thj 
lieiU ot which is considerably higlier than the bottom of the reservoir. M’hcicvcr, tlicrc- 
forc, tlic reservoir or receptacle is filled as high as the bent of tlx; tube, the water wi'l 
ri.'ic to its level, and begin to flow into the spring, which wdll continni! till llio receptacle 
is exhausted. While this process is going on, the water in the springs will rise; and as 
soon us tlie receptacle l.s exhausted, the water, being drawn off by a .stream or rivulet, 
will appear to full in the well of the spring, and will continue to fall till the receptacle 
is again supplied to the height of the svohon or tube when the process of lillmg will bt 
ag.iin renewed. 

There are other springs which are of a higher temperature than the atmosphere of the 
country in which tliey are found. The most probable hypothesis concerning them is, 
that the same causes operate to produce them which produce volcanos; but the subject 
has not yet been sufficiently investigated to enable us to speak w'ith certainty. 

With any person, who has carefully observed the course of rivers, and traced fhein to 
their sources, there can be little doubt that they arc formed by the continence of springs, 
or of the little streams or rivulets that issue from them ; with, perhaps, the exception (»f 
those which proceed from lakes, where the reservoir is ready formed, and generally by 
the same means. Tha, well-informed, though too speculative philosopher, the f'onj.l 
de Hnfton, has made a considerable number of observations upon rivers, some of which 
we shall present to the reader as nearly as possible in his own words. 
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“ We in«y loy it down »» a fact, that in gcncrul, tfie rivers and mediterranean w» • 
tofs ot Eurn;>e, Asia, and Atiicu, run, or stretch more IVoot cast to west than from north 
to south, 'I’liis is a natural consequence of the parallel direction of the different chains 
mountains, besides the whole continent of ICnrnpc and of Asia is broader from 
cast to west than from north to south ; for the direction of mountains may be considered 
in’ two points of view ; in a Jong and narrow continent like that of South America, 
vvhicli contains only one piincipai chain of mountains, extending from south to north, 
the, rivers not being restrained by any (larallel chain, must run in channels perpendicular 
to the rdnge ot these mountains, that is, either from cast to west or from west to east ; 
ai^ this in fact is the direction of all the great rivers in America. But though, both 
in the old and in the new continents, the great rivers run in the same diri'ction, this 
cfiect is produced by different causes. The rivers in the old continent run from east to 
west, because they are conhned by many parallel ridges of mountains that run from 
west to east ; but those of America observe the same direction, because there is 
only one chain of mountains stretching from notth . to south. The' rivers generally 
occupy the iniddlc of the valleys, or the lowest groupd between two opposite hills ; 
if the two hills have nearly on equal declivity, the river runs nearly in the middle 
between thciii, whether the intermediate valley be broad or narrow; If, on the con- 
trary, the declivity of one of the liills be greater than that of the otber^ the river will 
not occupy the middle of the valley, but approach to the steepest hill, in proportion to 
the superiority of its declivity. In this case the middle of the valley is. not the lowest 
ground betvreen the hijis, but lies much nearer the steepest of tlrein ; and couseqiieutlv 
the river must occupy tljis space. In process of time, however, the declivity of tlio 
steepest hills is diminished by the rains, the melting'of snow, &c.' The steeper any hill 
is, it loses greater quantities of earth, sand, atid gravel, by the operation of rains, and 
these substances are carried down into the plain with a proportionably greater rapidity, 
and, of course, force the river to change its channel, or, in other words, to retire into n 
lower part of the valley. To this it may be added, that as all rivers occasionally swell, 
and overflow their banks, they curry off mud and sand, which they deposit in different 
parts of the valley ; and as sand anri gravel are often accumulated in channels them- 
selves, these circumslances make the wafer overflow, and alter the direction of their 
course. Nothing, accordingly, is more co.mmon than Ip find in valleys many old ebun- 
iielvin which rivers have formerly rpn, especially whpisthoy arc rapid, subject to inun- 
dations, and carry down great quantities of sand and mudv 
In plains and extensive valleys, watered by large rivers, the channels of the rivers .are 
commonly the lowest parts : but the surface of the water in tire river is somewhat higher 
than the adjacent ground. When, therefore, a river begins to overflow, it soon covers a 
considerable part of the plain ; but the banl^ reniain longest uncovered by the water. This 
elevation the gronnd on the banks of rivers, is occasioned by mod and sand being 
deposited in the time of inundations. The water during great swells is ajwavs exceed- 
ingly fool and muddy, when it begins to overflow, it runs slowly over the banks, and, 
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I>y.dtip6ntlti^ tiie mad «nd iai)d, it gradur^jrjpiirlfias m it advances into tM pfjativ ; 

.«U ti»e roud.and snbstancea tt»t 8r^^ a«^. ^)n0d,do«ifii current, are .deposited upon 

ttte jbtoks, and gi^tially elevate 5*^^*® 

^ lit Uie interior phrts ^f^e^Otries, distance sea, tfin conm of 

riiWjFsIs straight ; and th^^^T&e^uency of .ilhetif windings increases' proportidnabiy as thtey 
approach to their ,teftniQ^Qif}i, ,Budhn was' informed f>y M. Fahoy, whO'*; performed 
tpany journeys in the srestern ^rto §1“ North America, that trivellers, and eVep^the sa* 
■images, form pnetty accurate com|^t0^. of their distance tifo sea, hy bbs^ 
the courses ’ of thO’-iri vers. I|i' 15' oir'2p;|ii^s,. they^hhO^theii^lves 
tib be-a {pfai iiri^'from tUei'Cbwtl^v^ftWlMt^ the sinuositiwp4‘b'ii^#^^y" 
that.tho.sea if'jwst.wiy distspit.’ . / ^ .- ■ '■ 

' ' Tho- su'rfoce mvtn, .laheo fcpm .baiijN, to ..felpk not level of' the 

stream U. either hi||ipr,.Pr',;^f€r,rJ.pc^^ cli?e^tnnc«5f 

rfcpidiiy increases j;apd, ir 

the' mid(^%^.-;''.the ,4ttrearo‘"'«i(^b^|^i0* greatest, ’ riseSs !endv,fo,'^sll''‘ 


veaity^'ni^\li^..^ti^rhand^VPe<^,^^^<ppnt^'Blbugb tbe'||^ ....v.-.., 
water tfoir die sujj^ is (mntmd^^ tpan thatc^ t^lf iin^p 

situation,! has. e concaye form, thejoyr^t point of 

This al ways happens as far as |be, indu«nce pf the tidc^ is perce'pfmlii^ ‘%hi^h 
rivers, eatenda sometimes to 100 or SOD leaguea..froip the sea, .; ■ ^ i,.. . , 

. It is ■ tikewiie a;:feet well hnowp, that the strea.tns of rivets condnuc their tned|^ a 
consideftdde sfoy through the.iyrptofs of the sea. in this cia^ the w|ter die rivdffiBs 
two opposite Mjations. The mijiltdl^, ^ culrjrerit, precipitatesipielf towarde^^e Sea' f <but 
the action <i^ the tide produces eilirreat,' or regorging, which elevates the* water 

on the sidO^>. while: .that in the, po^ldle .descends ; apd . as all the water must be carried 
down by the enrrent, that onthe r^aS'idescends towftir^.the middle of the stream, wkh 
a quickness proportioned to tb? elisvatk>n it receives from the rcgorjjpng of the tide. 

When a great swell of the river is about to .happen, the waterraiin perceive a particu- 
lar motion, which they call a loooving at the bottom, that is, when the water at the bot- 
tom moves with an unusual .sfl^ity, which, according, tp. theuj, ,, always indicates the ap- 
proach of a sudden swelhi^i^esi iaifetion and weight of ti^. suj^ior wafers, diou^ not 
yet arrived, fail not , to act;<ij^^ejbyit of the inferior jj^rts Of die river, and to com- 
municate motion to them : in some respects, mjljj)^ tjotopa^to a tube, 

and its channel tp a long eap^>.^;y|bich every motio»,jppsf bfe e^i^unip^id from one 
end of it to the other. Nomt^ independent of the ipoi^ii ^pf. the s^erior waters, their 
weight alone may increase the celerUy of the rivf^, make it move quickest 

at the bottom, for it is well knowns^tba^ sevend'TOaty.^ra .^al^l at once pushed into 
4 river, tifoy. increase the motion of tte, wat^^ Mo®'* and 'rctiW 
water. Xh'e eelerity of ranpliig Waters is not tp *^,*^*^*’^*.^y ^ *^®j^ 

eliannoilV' A river wito a , imUbro^^decUvity, dlj^bje^t^tbai of anotoer* oo^t not, -at 

would appear, to run with more than double Cclel^fy ; but its celerity iS much more 
quick, being sometimes triple, sdhittiihea quadruple, fee. The celerity depends mora. 
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on the quantity of wali;r, and on the weight of the superior waters, than upon Uic degree 
of descent. 

The manner in which inundations are produced merits particular attention. When a 
river swelU, its celerity uiiilurnily increases, till it begins to overflow the banks : from 
that rootneot its rapidity is checked, which is the reason . why inundations alw'ays con;* 
tinue. several days ; fur, though the quantity of water should he dimiaiabed after the 
commencement of the inundHtion, it would, notwithstanding, continue to overflow, be- 
cause this circumstance depends more, on the celerity than the quantity of water.: If it 
were, otherwise, rivers would often overflorv their banks for an hour oi' two. and then 
retire to their channels, which never docs happen. An inundation, on the contrary, al> 
tVays lasts some day.s, supposing the rains have ceased, and less water run into tho 
river ; because the overflowing of waters diminishes their celerity ; and, consequently 
although the same quantity of »vater arrives not in the, same time as furtnorly, the effect 
is the same as if a large quantity had been brought down. It may, likewise, here be re* 
mat kedi that if a high wind blows contrary to the current of the river, the. inundation 
will be iocreased by this occasional cause, which diminishes the celerity of -tlie watci ^ 
but if the wind blows in the direction of the current, the inundation will. be less, and 
retire more quickly. 

Inundations arc generally greatest in the superior parts of rivers, because tlie velocity 
of a river uuiforinly iuc! cases till it empiies itself in tJio ocean. 

Upon the surface of the earth there are elevated countries that seem to be poiqts of parti- 
tion marked out by nature for the distribution of the waters. In Europe is one of these, 
Mount baint Gothurd, and its environ.;. Another point is this country situated between 
the provinces of llelozeim and Wologda, in. Moscovy, from vvhich many rivers descend, 
some into the W'^liite Sea, some into (ha Illuck, and some into the Ca.sp>ap. In Asi,a 
there arc several points of partition, as the country of the Mogul Tartars, spipe of whose 
rivers run into the sea of Nova Zembla, others into the gulphof Linschoten, oUicrs 
into the sea of Corea, and others into that of China ; and the lesser I’liibit, the rivers 
of wliich run into the Chinese sea, into the gulph of Bengal, the gulph of Cambay, apcl 
the lake Aral, The Province of Quito, in America, discharges its rivers into the South 
and North seas and into the gulph of Mexico. > . 

There are in the ifld continent about 430 rivers, wliicii directly fall into the ocean, or 
into the Mediterranean and Black Seas. . But in thp new continent, Buflbn number; 
only 145 that fall immediately into the sea. lie takps no rivers into this account that 
are not equal to thP Somme in Picardy. , . , 

Most countries that arc furnished with Ifrgc rivers, arc subject to periodical ioupt^a- 
tions ; and those rivers whiclr. have, long rqurs^is ovct/^qw with the greatest. 

Though the declivity of rivers does, in.gppcral .diniipish gradually till they arrive at 
the ocean, yet ,in some places their, deplivjty, is inprc^ sudden, and forms w^at is called 
Rtcatar^ct, which is nothing else than an unusually rapid full of . the water. Several of 
wp shall have occasion to describe in the progress of this work. 

** JLakca," .“says the distinguished naturalists, whose, Dl)»nrvations wc have beet) now /e- 
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eking, differ from mediterrenean see* ; the fonnm- derire no water from the ocean ; on 
the contrary, when tliey communicate with seas, they are constantly dischargiag water 
into them. -Thua the Black aea, which softie |^iilosopl>ers have regarded a* a branch 
of the Mediterranean, and of course an appendage to the ocean, is only a lake ; became 
ill placo of receiving any supplies from the Mediterraneaii, its waters run witli rapidity 
tiirougb.tlKi Bosphoroiis; in the lake called the sea of- Marmora^ ahd from thence through 
the btreke <d>tl)e Pardunellm into the Grecian sea.’* 

,» “ Lakes are of three kinds, thoeO' which neither receive nor- dbefaarge Hvors ; those 
wbicli both receive and dischat^e ; end others which only receive rivers, . Tlio Caspian, 
Jake Arial,:.and the Dead sda,- are oAtlie last kind. There is, iiowCvcri not one of these 
apocies in Europe of any Ooosidemtion, and very few in the world. Thdso lakes which 
neither, receive nor. give rise to 'uny river arc more numerous. Thdy hro a kind of 
swamps which collect the rain water j or they may originate ftom subtervanohus watera, 
which issoo in low grounds, from which there is no fall to carry them off. 'iliose rivers 
that overflow. may also leave stagnating waters upon the land, which remaitli a consider* 
able time, and are recruited by subsequent inundations. But the most numerous, and 
most extensive lakes are those which -both receive and give rue to rivers. Such is the 
lake of Geneva, lake Ladoga, lake Onega, and many others.” 

AH lakes that give rise to rivers, and all those which occur in the course of rivers, oi 
which border upon and discharge their waters into rivers are not salt. Almost ail those, 
on the- contraijy, whicli receive rivers, and give rise to none, are salt. 

With regard to lht». 8 e which neither receive nor discharge rivers, they are cither salt 
or fresh according to their origin. Those in the ntigbouthood of the sea are commonly 
salt, and those at a (Hstaoce froni it are fresh ; because the former have originated from 
inundadons of die sea, and the latter from fresh fountains. 

We are now led to consider that vast body of water wliicli surrounds the globe of 
earth, and is called tiiesea or the ocean. Its surface, according to •’.he most accurate 
calculations, is to that of the land as three to one, so that, supposing the superileies of 
the whole globe to be 170 981,012 square miles, the ocean ex toiKl .4 over 1 28,2. S5, 75.9- 
To ascertain its depth is impossible, as it has never - been souud«.-d to a greater depth 
than a mile and tk? feet. Two observations may, however, be here mentioned. 

' 1 . That the sea grows gradually deeper as it leave.? the shore, though the numerous 
rocks and islands that arc to he met with prove that thb rule is not uniforrnty true. 

2 . Along the coasts, wherd the depth of tlie sea is wett fcftowti, it has always heoa 
found proportioned to that of the shore. 

<*1 have made it my general observation, says the Celobiniled navigator Daropiar, “ tliat 
where the land, is foricod With steCp rocks and cHffe agpinstthe sea, there the sea is very 
deep, and* seldom afford.'! anchoi* ground ; and on the other side, where the land falls 
aivay declivity into the soa (althouj^ft be exttaordfnartly bigh within^ 

yei there are comnionly good soundings, ahd rodiPi^uently anchoring ; and ns the visiWe 
declivity pf the land appears hearer at the' edge of the water, whether pretty rteep or 
more slopmg so wecomnionly find oUr anhhOlr ground to he more or less deep nr steep ; 
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therefore vto kome nearer ttic dhore, op anchor further off, as vre see most eonvenienj * 
for tiierc is no coast ia the world that I knotr, or Imye heard oi, where the land is of a 
continual height without some small valleys or declivities whioh lie intermir^ed with -the 
high land.” . , 

' “ They are the sobsiding of valleys or low lands that make dents in tlic shore and 
nrceks, small h.ays, and harbours, or little cones, ^c. which afford, j^od anchoring, the 
surface of the earth being there lodged deep under water. Thus we find many good 
harbours on such coasts, where the land bounds the sea with steep cliffs, by . reason of 
rlitt declivities or suhsidings of the land between those cliffs : but when tho declension 
trom die hills or cliffs is not within land between hUl and hill, but 09 , on the coast of 
("hilt and Peru, the declivity is towards the main sea, or into it, the cof^l |)erpoti<> 
dieular or very steep, from the neighbouring hills, as in those countries from the Andes 
that run along the shore, there is a deep sea, and few otl no harbours or creeks.” 

If the same reasoning may be applied at every distance from the shore, wc must con* 
elude that the greatest depth of the sea docs not exceed six miles, as that is |hc grmtest 
perpendicular height of any known mountains. Mr. Ktrwan, however, thinks very dif. 
fercntly on the subject, and believes the different seas and oceans tO contain, at least, 
forty eight-times more water than they were supposed to do. M. de la^ Place, says be, 
calculating their average depth, not from a few vague and partial soundings, .for such 
they have ever been (the polar regions having been never sounded, particolarly • the 
antarctic,) but from a strict application of the theory of tides, to tlte height to which 
they arc known to rise in the inain ocean, demonstrates that a depth i^cbiog only half 
a league, op even two or three leagues, is incompatible with tho Now toman theory, there 
is no depth under four leagues can reconcile it with the phenomena. 

The bottom of the sea, as far as it has been explored, bears a gii^ti resemblance to 
the surface of the dry land, being, like it, full of plains, rocks, caverns, and mountains, 
some of which are abrupt, and almost perpendicular, while others rise with, a geode dC’ 
clivity, and sometimes tower above the water and . form islands. Neither do the ma~ 
tcYials whicii compose the bottom of the sea differ from those which compose the basis 
of the dry land. If we dig to a considerable depth, in any. part of the earth, we uni- 
formly meet with rock ; the same tiling holds in the sea.. The strata too are of thc.saona 
kinds, and disposed in the same manner. Over those naturnl and original strata a bed 
has generally been formed of different materials, in different places. It consiats . ^O’- 
^{uently of muddy tartarcous substances,, firmly cemonted . together, someJ^mCf 
or corals reduced to powder, and near the mouttM of rivers it is generally .compo^fl .of 
fine sand , or gravel. The bottom of ^the , sea,.; likcnjse, resemble^ thfii l|an^,i»,m»fftbei' 
particular ; many fresh springs, and evctn.rivei^,. iriso out of it,. whjch,, 4 ditspi^ing |^e 
salt water, render the lower parts of the sea. wticrevcr they abound, quit|().l^08hi. 
instance of t6i| j|f>nd occurs near Goa, and, another^ io tbo,Mc4itcrraneam sc^ ^.Whiether 
t^Sea was ortgmaljy created tall, or derivcil^ its.saltness fpa|^<^^ec|iqn^ 
fieiKer situated at its h^tom^ or frqui saUna par^cl^s jitrought into it ^y rivcn^ hfx, i^co 
t^a subject of much dispute. Philosophers have ethbraced each of the. c diffident opi* 
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nk>n(, aod supported them by plausible arguments ; but as no accurate observations on 
the degree oif die salihcss of the <kean ih partieolar latitudes were made tilt the last 
century, it doe% not seem at 'present possible to ascertain what was the state of the sea 
at any considerable distance of timh, nof, cortsequently, whether its saltnbss increases, 
decjreascs, or is stationary. It has been, ^ however, observed, that the saltncss of tlie 
ocean increiases with its dtjpth, and is greater iii wa^m tbtift in cold climates. 

It is a fact well known, though contrary to the' opinion of the adtients, that the sea in 
tlie polar regions is much enchmbi^d with ice. Some bnv^ however, supposed that all 
this is really produced In fresh wai^fi and brought down by 'the' rivers, so that wheret^er 
it is met witiiit‘may be considcred'as in indication of land. TbU' is even used as an 
afgnmctJt By Jrtdffisn, • as a' proof of ‘ the ^stcncc of a vast southern continent ; but since 
all attehipts to'discbver that continent have been unavailing, ft has becd loss generally 
'regarded. ' ^t is novi* well khbwh that great great qnantitics of ice orb folded a distance 
from land. Sfea ice is of t#o ,kinds,' field ice, Wliich cxtchds along the'shore, and is only 
two or three feet thick, and ^mbdnfain ice, which abounds in the middle of |he ocean. 

' The sea has three kinds pf nioUoh.' 1, llje first is that undulation which is occa- 
sioned by the wind* This mdtibn is entirely confined to the- surface { the Bottom,' even 
during the 'ittOst vmlent storms; remains perfectly calm. Mr, Boyle has remarlced, from 
the testihnmy of several divers, that the sea is affected by the winds only to the depth of 
six feet. It would follow from this, that tho height of the waves above the surface does 
not exceed six and diat this holds in the Mediterranean, at least, we are informed 
By the CoifrptlB Macsigli, tbougtrlie also sometimes observed diom, during a most vio- 
lent tempest, rise two feet higher! ^ ' 

8. The second kind 6f motion is that continual tendency which the whole water in 
the sea has towards the west.'* 'Tt is greater near the equator than about Uie p^fs ; and, 
indeed, cannot Be aaid to take place at all in the northern hemispliere beyond the tropic. 
It begins on I. the west side of ikiiterica,' where it 'is ‘moderate ; hence that part of the 
ocean has befen called Pacific. As the * waters advance westward, their motion is acce- 
lerated, so that after having traversed the globe, they strike with force on the eastern 
shore of America. Being stopped by that coniinoot, they turn northward, and run with 
considerable impetuosity iatO;the gul{di of Mexico ; from thence, they proceed along the 
coast of North America, till they come to the south side of the great bank of Newfound- 
land, when they turn off,''end fun through the 'Western Isles. This current is Called the 
Gulph Stream. It was fifat accurately' described by Dr. Prahkiin, who remarked also, 
that the water in it havh^ been ’dfigitially heated in the torrid edne, coblk sO gradually 
in its passage northward, that even the latitude might Be found in any part of the stream 
by means of a th^tnometeh'' This motion of the sea,' wtBt^afd has never been explain- 
ed : it seeing to have some connection with' the trade wmdl, imd the diurnal revolution 
of the.ea^. 

S.- The tbifd, and most remarkable mofionof the sea is the tide! whicb is a regu% 
swell 6f the ocean once in Ifi hours, owing, as Newton has demonSfratt^, to the attrac- 
tion of the moon. To conmrebend the laws' by which it is governed, will riequlie dur 
Vol. f " H h 
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uimost ftttenlioii, jwc siiall, thcrcfoffe, first register tlie principal pli^Hidmctta of tides, 
*nd then lay down a nutnber of positions respecting the causes by which they are pfb- 
duced. 

t. It is observed, that oo the shores of the occarij and in bays, creeks, and harbours, 
which communicate freely with the ocean, the water* rise above the mean height twice 
a o'ay, and as often sink (telnw it, forming what is calkil a flood and an ebb, a high aiHl 
a low water. The whole interval between high ond low water is called a tide ; the wa- 
ter is said to flow and to ebb, and the rising is called the fiood- tide-, and the falling tiie 
ebb tide. 

3. It is observed that this rise and fall of the waters is variable in quantity. At Ply- 
mouth, for instance, it is sometimes 21 feet between, the grM.tcst and least depdibf the 
water in one day, and sometimes only 12 feet, 'fhese difftrent l^ightS'bf tides art ob- 
served to succeed each other in a regular series, diminishing from *tb6 greatest to the 
least, and then increasing from the least to the greatest. The greatest is called a spiing 
tide, and the least is called a neap tide. 

3. I’liis series is completed in about 15 days. More csreffiil observation shows 
that two' series are completed in the exact time of a lunation. Foi* the Sfring tide in 
any place is observed to happen precisely at a certain interval of Hme'i^ftcralJy two 
and three days) after new and full moon, and the neap tide a certain interval after tine 
half moon. 

4 . It is observed that high water happens at new and: full moon, when the moon has 

a certain determined position, with res^rect to the meridian of the ptecc of observation, 
preceding or following the moon’s southing a certain interval of time, which is constant 
with respect to that place, but very different in different places. ' ' '' 

5. The time of high water in nny place appears to be regulated by the bnoon; for the 
interval between the time of high water, and the moon’s southing, nevft changes above 
three quarters of an hour, whereas the interval betw'eett- the time of high water and noon 
changes six hours in the course of a fiirtiiight. 

.fi. The interval between two succeeding high w’atcrs is variable. It Is least of all be- 
tween new and full moon, abd greatest when »hc moon 'is ■ in her quadvatnres. As two 
higli waters happen every day, wfe mOy OaJl the double M tb^r interval tide 'day, as wfc 
call the diurnal revolution of tlwj moon a hinSr day. -’ The tide, about new and full mooft 
is about 24 h. 37 . about the time of tlte moon’s quadi^tUrb it is SO bs S7'- 

7. The tides, in similar eircumstanOOs^ aro greateirt When the moon is at he^ eiwalliest 

distance from the earth; or in her per^tw, Oiicl, grodnofty diminisbitig, are ilhhlkst wbei* 
she is in her apogee. ' *- ■ "s •/ .f. . 

8. The same remark » made with resped to fbO sUh^ distance, thid 4!ie greatest 'l^dba 

are observed during the Winter months -of 'T^irfope. '* ‘ ' 

9 . The tides in aiiy part of the ocearr Increase as die moon, by ebang^ 'hbi' detilina^ 

tioo, approaches' the ttenith of that place: '' ' • f . ' 

Tlie tides that happen while the-moon is above the lioi'i^ofi, arP jgteater than the 
tidies of the same day wheii the moonis below the iherifeon: ’ < ^ ' 
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Sach lire Uie regolar plienomena of the tWci; They trt important w all commotfcial 
nations, and have, therefore, been ntuch attended to. It is of the tides, in all prob«^ 
bility, that the Bible speiks, when God it saki to set bounds to the sea, and to say, 
“ Thus far. shall it go, and no ferthee/’ i Let however^ wiH* alt deferoice to the great 
Governer of the universe,' ' in(!|uii-e as as we may into th# means he employs for tlie 
eccomplishmeftt of this end^ apd for that ' impose iat ue attend to the following obser- 
vations. ■ . 0„ ■ 

1. The influence of attraction imeteods not only to every- largo Irady in, the creation, 
but to every particle of which such body is composed, operating on each in direct pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the attraoting bodies, -and in an invCioe proportion to their 
distances. Those particles of our globe arhich are on thatsido next to any celestial 
body, must, therefpro,' be more attracted by ony celestial body than the centre of the 
earth, andtire Centre of the earth that) that aide of it which is turned from celestial 
body. The effects: of tiiis ^ifl^renoe of reaction will be more sensibly discovered in wa- 
ter than on land, because its particles less tenaciously adhere together. That part then 
of the ocean witich is turned towards the celestial body, will be ntore powerfully attracted 
than the centre of the eavth, and therefore drawn upward from it toward the attracting 
celestial body:; that part Of ; the ocean winch is turned from the celestial luminary is less 
attracted by it than the centre of the eartbrtf is* tbewforc, left behind, and consequently 
appears to be raised above it in a direction opposite to that of the attracting body ; 
both these effects having been* produced, the water rushes hom the other two sides of 
the globe, ip order to raise tite ocean on the sides turned towards, and. turned from the 
celestial body;; beyond the natural equilibrium which obtains in fluids. Tiiis account* 
for the first phenomenon. - > 

2. Let us now suppose the attraetlng body to be distant from the centre of the caiih 
100 seniidiametCrs of our globe. Its distance from Uie nearest part of our globe would 
then be to Us distance from the most distant part of . the eartl) as 99 to 101. The dif- 
ference of the attraction exerted on the nearest surface of the earth from that exerted 
on the centre of the earth, would bo to the whole influence exerted on the nearest sur- 
face as one to 99i while tbp diflerence of attraction -exerted on the further side from 
that exerted on (tho. centre iOf tlie gfobe, would be to the -whole influence exerted ot) the 
farther side only as one Ip IfrI. This proves that the waters nmst be more raised on 
the nearer than on tlie furtlier s)de.cl. the globe, and accounts for the tenth .phenomenon. 

3. Of the celestial bodies, two <only have any very coiuiderahle. influepico on mir 

globe, tlve-aun . and tlic moopic Thfi former of those iS; in almost every instance, pos' 
sessed of the greatest influence, but in respect to tbc tides bis power is exceeded by ttrat 
of the moun. Tosbew the. reason for this, let it be epppos^ that tliodistance of the 
sun be 1000 somidiametera of the carthf .and 'that njOion 100, < tho.diflereNtee titen 

of their fodtioncespn the dhSssent sides of foe 0%rlh will be.in foo following proportion : 

Solar influence on the earth’s nearest side - •'On the >far>tl)^, iOOl ; differpoce as 
to lOOQ. ’LiJiiar.ioflhoace on the nearer side; bf the earth 99, on its farthest side 101 ; 
difference as 2 to lOO. The differeaoe theaef foe. Umac, influence on foe opposite sides 
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of the glohe is ten times grpater than that of the influence of the sun, consequently it i» 
the most powerful ogent in tlic regulation of tides. 

I'hesc numbers have been aslbmed only for the sake of argument, and their difference 
is considerably less than the difference between the distances of the sun and moon. 

4> When the daily motion of (he moon in her orbit is added to the diurnal rotation of 
the earth, the length of the tides is. ascertained, as that is tho time which elapses from her 
being on the ‘■meridian of any place to her return to the same again. This is, of course, 
affected by the irregularities in the moon’s motion, and explains the sixth phenomenon. 

i>. When the inoott is in the zenith of any place, her influence on tiie tides is more 
strongly felt than when she is on any other part of the meridian. This is so evident as 
to need no proot^ and aflfords a solution of the ninth phenomenon. 

6. ' The lunar influence on tides is also increased by her being at her least distance 
from the earth, for precisely 'the same reason as has been already assigned why her in- 
fluence on the ocean exceeds that of the sun. Apply .this 4o the seventh and eight phe- 
nomena. 

7. When the moon Is in conjunction with the sun the tides, are highest, because the 
influences of the two most powerful luminaries arc then exerted in the same direction. 
A nearly similar effect is produced when the sun and moon arc in opposition to each 
other, because in that case they attract the ocean on each side from the centre of the 
earth. 

8. The high water docs not take place immediately . on the new and full muon, be- 
cause that the motion of any fluid will continue and increase for a certain time after it 
has received its impulse. 

9- Lastly, the projections of opposite shores will oppose many impediments to the 
speedy propagation of the motion of the sea produced by the lunar infl.ucnqe, and make 
the time of high water various at different places. 

Combine these observations together, and they will cast some light on the second, 
fourth, and eighth phenotnena'of tides. 

In the former chapter, we made a few observations on the origin of w'inds, and tlie 
temperature of cliniates, subjects between which thdre is a close connoction ; it was not, 
however, possible at that stage of the work to carry out researches SQ far as w e might 
wish, since wc had not then considered those inequalkies. of , the earth’s surface, by which 
the ditferences of wind and temperature, which obtain in the ^ar|ous regions of our 
globe, aro materially affected. We have now a pro^r place to resume our inquiries, 
and pursue them with greater advantage. Though there is a considerable , difference' in 
every part of the world between the’ temperatorrof the atmosphere in summer and in 
winter; though in the same season tha teiopeinitore of almost every day, and even every 
hour, ^ers from that which precedes and ftiillows it ; though beak varies continu- 
ally in tho molt irregular and seemingly edpricioua manner, stiH thexp is a mean tem- 
perature in every climate, which the atthdkphere has always a tendency to observe, iitod 
'which it neither exceeds nor comes short of, beyond a certain number of degrees. 

Mayer dicovered that this mean temperature diminished in a certain regular proportion 
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to tlie latitude ; and on this princii»le Mr. Kirw-an constructed a table which 'shews the 
mean and temperature of every degree of Jatitude from, the equator to the poles. It 
applies only to the temperature of the atmosphere of the ocean. It was calculated for 
that part of the Atlantic ocean whidi lies between the 80tl*»dcgrce of north latitude, and 
the 4.5tb of south latitude, ahd extends westwanl to within a few. leagues of America, and 
for ail that part of the Pacific ocean reaching from latitude 48*’ north, to latitude 40“ 
south, and from the COtli to the 278tb degree of longitude east from London. -This 
part of tlie ocean Mr. Kirwan calls the standard, the rest being subject to various ano- 
malies. Mr. Kirwan also calculated the mean oionthiy temperature on tSe principle 
that it bears some fixed relation to tire altitude of the sun, and partly from this calcula 
rton, and partly from the observation of voyagers, he constructed a table, winch shews tiie 
mean tenrperalure of every part of the standard ocean, during every month in the your. 

From this table it appears that January is the coldest month in every latitude, and 
that July is the warmest month in all latitudes ahovp 48°, and below fil°. In lower la- 
titudes August, and in higher latitudes June is generally warmest. In lower latitudes 
limn 33°, the temperature of the tlrree last mentioned is nearly the same. The difference 
between the hottest and coldest months increases in proportion to the distance from the 
equator. Every habitable latitude enjoys a mean heat of about G()° ; for at least two 
months, this heat seems necessary for the prodnetiou of corn. 

Within ten degrees of the pole the temperature differs very little, neither do they dif- 
fer much within 10° of the equator; the temperature of the* different years differ very 
little near the equator, but they differ more and more as we approach the poles. 

The temperature of the earth, at the level of the sea, is the .same with tiiat of tlie 
standard ocean ; this temperature gradually diminishes as we ascepd above the level, 
till, at a certain height, we arrive at the region of perpetual congelation. This region 
varies in height according to the latitude of the place ; it is highest at the’ equator, and 
descends gradually nearer the earth as we approach the poles. It varies also with the 
season, being highest in sumifier, and lowest in winter. If heat deiiended on the sun's 
rays alone, it would disappear in the polar regions during the winter, when the .sun 
ceases to rise, which is by no means the case. The reason of this is, that the sun’s rays 
heat the eartii considerably during the summer ; this heal it retains, and gives out slowly 
during winter, and thus moderates the violence of cold ; and the summer returns before 
the earth has time to be cooled down beyond a certain degree. This is also the reason 
that the coldest weather docs not taka place at the winter solstice, but some time after, 
when the temperature of the earth is lowest ; and that the greatest beat takes place also 
some considerible time after the 'summer solstice, because then the temperature of the 
earth is highest. .For pure air is not he.ated.by the solar 'rays which pass thiough it, 
but acquires slowly the temperature of the earth, with which it is in contact. 

Since the atmosphere ia heated by contact with the superficies of the earth, its tem- 
peraturi jfiust depend on the capacity of that superficies for receiving and transmitting 
heat, l^ow this capa'city differs very much in l^qd and water. Land, especially when dry,. 
Voi. I. . 1 i . 
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r< (.»;ives licntwitli great readiness, bnt transniits'it tliroiigli its own substance very slowly, 
M^atcr, on the contrary, receives beat slowly, on account of . its, tfa.nsparcncy,' biit W'hnt 
it does receive is very quickly traiisfnsed tbrougb the whole tnass, . ’ 

The sea atmospiiere preserves a more iioitionn tctnperatiire thWR tlio lend atnmsphere. 
The cause of this is evident. In summer the surface of the spu is cp.nstpntly cbolcd by 
evaporation, oind in winter, w'henever the Sfirtacc is copied, it c^scfnds to ti^ bottom i>y 
its iricreiiscd ^r'avity, and its place is supplied by warmer water This process goes on 
continually^ and the vviutcr is over before the atmosphere has been able to cool the wa- 
ter beyond a certain degree. As the sea is never heated so higldy as the land, tlie mean 
summer temperature at sea may be considered, all over the world, as lower than pn 
land. During winter, when the (xnver of the sun’s rays in a great measure ceases, l!;«; 
sea gives out heal to the air much nioi’e readily than the earth, the mpan winter tem- 
ipcrature, therefore, at sea is higlier than on land ; and in.coM Countries the difference 
is so great, iliat it more than countcrlHlanccs the difference which takes place in slim- 
mer ; so that in high latitudes the' leiufierature in summer ought to be greater at sea 
than on land. Accordingly, fioni hit. 70° to 3.5°, to find the temperature of a place, 
the standard temperature for the same latitude ought, according to Air. Kirwan, to lie 
depr€.ssed •’ of a degree for every 50 miles ilistaiicc ; for the cold which takes j)lacc in 
w inter always increases in proportion to the distance friyn the standard. At a less distance 
than .50 inilc,s ilie temperatures of land and sea are so hicnded together by sea and laiid 
winds, that there is little difference in the annual mean. In lower latitudes tliap 30 ", 
the rays of the sun, even in winter, retain considerable power ; the surface of the earth 
is never cooled very low*, consequently the difference between the annual temperatures 
of the sea and land becomes lcs.s. 

As we approach nearer to the equator, the power of the solar rays in winter increases, 
so that tlie mean winter temperature of the land atmosphere approaches nearer and, 
nearer to that of the sea, till at last at the equator H equals it. After we pass latitude, 
30° therefore, the mean annual land temperature gtwdiially exceeds that of the sda, Ull 
at the equator it exceeds it a degree for every 50 miles distance. 

To these general rules there ate, however, certbin Exceptions, which w« lhalt" pro- 
ceed to mention. That part of the Pacific ocean Which lies between nCrtb latitude 82“^ * 
and is no broader at its northern extfCtnity than 42 miles, and at iti soi^tbern , Ex- 
tremity, than 1300 miles; it is reasohable to' suppose, therefore, that its teibj^erature 
will considerably influenced by the surrounding land, which EonSists of rabges ps 
mofmtains, covered a great part of the year with show'j;' and thefe' are, b^des, a j^at 
tnahy high, and, consequently, cold islands scatfertil through it. ' For IbEs# Veiikons , 
Kirwan concludes, that its temperature Is, at least, fdur or fiee^de^Ees' below T&ie 
standard. ‘ ' , ’ ' ' ’ ' 

The sqii|tbern hemisphere, beyond the 40tH dOglte. of latitude, Hi eo^^lerably colder 
than the '^hrtbern. This arises from the SQh's COiltlnoi'Og sEreral ds^sMotigisir in 0ie 
sumhicr thiln ibe does in the winter si^S? . . - ^ . 
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Small seas surrountTed hy land, Al l^ast in temperate and cold climates, are generally 
warmer in summer, and colder itj winter, than the standard ocean, because they arc a 
good deal influenced by the ttflnperotorc of the land. 

The eSstefh flaris of i^ortli America are much colder than the opposite coast.s n* 
Kuropc, and full sljhrt of the standard' by about 10, or 12 degrees. The causes of th'- 
remarkaWe difference are ihany. The highest part of North America lies between tiic 
40tli and 60th degree of n6rth latitude, arid the lOOth and HOth of longitude west from 
Ix)ndon ; for thcic the greatest riye« originate. The very heigiU, therefore, makes 
this spot colder than it otherwise wbuld be. It is covered with immense forests, and 
abounds witii large swamps and morasses, which render it incapable of receiviug nnv 
great degree of heat ; so that the .rigour of vrinter is much less tempered l>y the heat uf 
the earth than in the old "'continent. To the east lie a nuinht i of very l.'irgc luke.s ; and 
farther north, Hudson’s Hay ; about 50 miles from which there a range of mauutains, 
which prevents if from receiving apy heat from that q^uarter. 'I'lii.s hay is bounded on 
Tire east by the niofintainous country of Labrador, and by a number of islands. Hence 
ilie coklnc.s8 of the nortli-west winds, and the lowness of the temperuture. Jlut as the 
coltivafed parts of North A.merica are now much warmer than formerly, tlicre is reason 
to believe that the climate will become milder when the coimtry is belter cultivated, 
tlioiigh, perhaps, it will nCycr equal' the temperature of the old continent. 

Islands are wanner than continents in the same degree of latitude ; and counti les 
lying to the windward of extensive mountains or forests, than those which lay to the lee- 
ward. Stones or sand Iravc a less capacity for heat than earth has, which is always 
somenimt moist, they beat or cool, therefore, more rapidly, and to a greater degree;. 
Hence arise the violent heat of Arabia and Africa, and the intense cold of Terra d^l 
Fuego. Living vegetables alter their temperature very slowly, but their evaporation is 
great ; and if they be tall and close as in, forests, they exclude the smr’s rays from the 
earth, and shelter the winter, snow from the wind and the sun. Woody countries are, 
therefore, much colder than those wiiich are cultivated. 

In those parts of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans which lie near the erpiator, there 
ts a reigular wind during the whole year, called the trade wind. On the north side of 
the equator it blows from north*east, varying frequently a point or two towards the north 
or ei^ ; and on the south side of it, from the south-east; changing sometimes in the 
aame mander towards the south or east. 

These are supposed chiefly to originate in three causes. 

i.,Thp diurnal qiotloa of the "equatorial parts of the earth is considerably more rapid 
than tliat at Its pi^ar Ki|pons ; and therefore the atmosphere of the former regions must 
necessarily be carried round more rapidly than that of the latter. If a quantity of efr 
could Im suddeqly broiq|ht frcmi' higher latitudes to flie equator, it would not; it is as- 
serted, tie at once made par^ker of this rapid motion, but the eminences of tlie earth 
would strike ti^inst it, and it wtiUId become an epst wind, If this needs explapiitiqn, 
let it be considered that as the earth turoi round iri>in.west to cast, a body ni^ turnip 
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with equal velocity to that of the earth would seem to pass (like the sun) from ea«t to 
west. 

9. The action of the sun rarefies this air, especially the atmosphere of those coun- 
tries to which be is sometimes vertical, this rarefied air ascends, and its place is lupplied 
by cold air rushini:; in from the north or south. This takes a westerly direction, be- 
cause the air is there more rarefied than it is towards the cast, and therefore less able to 
resist its impulse. 

3. Since the attraction of the sun and moon produces so remarkable an effect upon 
the ocean, we cannot hut suppose an equally great effect is produced on the atmosphere. 
It is, therefore, probable, that there are tides of air which follow the diurnal motion of 
tlie moon from cast to west, and thus contribute to give the trade winds a westerly di- 
rection. * 

Tlie space included between the second and fifth degrees of north latitude is the in- 
fernal limits of these winds. There the winds cannot be said to blow either from the 

north or from the south ; calms are frequent and violent storms. This is the parallel of 

the greatest heat, which is, for reasons before assigned, north of the equator. 

In several parts of the Indian ocean the wind blows sI.k months in one direction, and 
six months its opposite. These half yearly winds arc odted monsoons. They are va- 
riations of the trade winds, and arc produced by the rarefaction of the atnnospherc of 
certain countries which are heated in summer above the temperature of the ocean. To 
the same causes arc to be ascribed the land and sea breezes. The earth being heated 
in the day is above the temperature of the neighbouring ocean, its atmosphere becomes 
rarefied in proportion, ascends, and has its place filled by cool breezes from the water. 
i\s the night approaches, the cooler and denser air from the hills falls down upon the 

plains, end pressing upon the air of the sea, causes the land breeze. 

Thus far we seem to have been supported by pretty evident reasoning ; but what re- 
mains on this head is attended with some considerable difficulties, therefore, ‘think 
it safest to present the reader with a few extracts from a respectable publication, withy 
out daring to advance any decision of our own. 

'* The rarefied air which ascends between the second and fifth degrees of nortl, lati- 
tude, lias been shewn to be ftie universal cause of the trade winds. As this air ascends 
it must become gradually colder, and consequently heavier ; it wpuld, therefore, de- 
scend again if it were not buoyed up by the constant ascent of new rarefied air. i,t 
must, therefore, spread itself to the north and south, and* gradually mix in its passage 
with the lower air ; and the greater part of it probably, does not reach beyemd the 
30th degree, which is the external limit of the trade wind. Thus there is a constant 
circulation of the atmosphere in the torrid zone ; it ascends near the equator, diffuses 
itself towards the north and south, descends gradually as it approaches the 30th degree^ 
and returning again towards the equator, performs the same circuit. It has b^n the 
ei^inion of the greatest part of those who have considered this subject, that the w^ole of 
lie/tanAed air which ascends sear the equator advances towards the poles, and ^ 
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scenek ttjere. But if this were tiio case, a constant wind would blow from botli poles 
tows^rds’tlie ctjiwtor, ’Hboffadc wtitds' winrid dxtdnd over the whole earth ,* for otlienvisc 
the'jidcertt of airih the tdVrid zone wo&ld very soon ceaSe. " Aiittle reflection nuist- con- 
vince us it chnnot 'be true that rareilied air ditfers notbin^ frdm the common air except 
in containing a greater quantity of heat, ' As it ascends it gradually loses this superfluous 
heat. What then should hinder it from descending and mixing with thfe' atmosphere 
ImjIow? That (here is a constant current of superior air, however, towar<ls the })oles, 
cannot be doubted? but it consits pilncipolly of hydrogen ■ gaS-. We ahsll iinniediateiy 
attempt -to assign tbb reason why its accumulation at the pole is not always attended with 
a north wind.” . . • ^ 

“ If the attraction of tire moon, and the diurnal motion of the .sun have any eifect upon 
tlie atmosphere};: arid that they have some effect can • hardly bo disputed, tiiere mtist be 
a real motion! of the air westward within the limits trade wimis. When this body 

of air reaclres America, its furtijer passage westward- is stopped by the mountains, which 
extend from one extremity of that ’ continent to the other. Frotn t1te momentum of this 
air, when it strikes againSt tite sides of these mountains, arid from iu elasticity it rriust 
acquire from them a considerable velocity in a direction contrary to the first, and woold 
therefore return eastward again if this were not prevented by the trade winds. It nmsr, 
therefore, rusir forward- to that direction where it meets with tlio least resistance; that 
is, towards the north and south. As air is nearly a perfectly elastic body, when it strikes 
against the sides of the American mountains, its velocity will not be perceptibly di- 
minished; though its direction be changed. Continuing, therefore, to oiove with - the 
velocity of the equator, when it arrives at the temperate zones it will assume the ap- 
pearance of a north-east; or south-east wind. To this is to be ascribed- the frequency 
of the south-west winds over the Atlantic ocean, and western parts of Europe. Whether 
these wmds are equally frequent in the northern Pacific ocean we have not been able 
to ascertain, but it is probable- that the mountains of Asia produce the same effect as 
those of America.” 

■ .^Our author then, with great ingenuity and diffidence, advances an opinion that part of 
tbfi.atriQOsphere is; at tiie poles, , decomposed and convertedh into water. Having endea- 
vouretli'tb: support tins' hypothesis by several very plausible arguments, and suggested- se- 
vdrarinquifieS' which might . have tendency to decide thfi truth after which -he is pur- 
suit^ he rproceeda. “ If , thiise conjectures have any foundation in nature, there are 
two dourehe of. ^uth^west winds ; the first ha.s its origin iu the trade- windS) the second, 
which lie inclines to consider as the jinost important, in the precipitation of tlieV etmos- 
pherit^ear the polesii: Vl^ben they originate from the first cause, they will blow -in eioun- 
triest.fikftber south foi^ sonte time before they are felt in . those which are farther noHb*; 
hut 'the contrary will bike plaee >t'hen they are ovying to the second cause.” ',4 

are also |wp sources of north-cast winds; the first is an.accuraulatioh.Ql,.t%> 
ab.thli^le, the second, a. precipitation of the atmosphere, in the torrid, ^ 

“Culrentsof air from the poles naturally, as has been observed, assume a north-east 
'dhectirin as they advance southward, because their diurnal motion becomes less- than 
Vol. L K. k 
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tlialof the earth. Vanous circumstances, however, may change their direction, and 
cause them to become nortii, or even north-west winds. The aooth-west wind# 
selves may often prove sufficient for this ; and violent raihs, oi* forest heat, by lessening 
or -rarefying the air in any country, will produce the same ed'ert in countries to t!ie 
ivestward when north winds happen to he blotviti".” 

“ In Xorth America the nortit-west winds heroine gradually more frequent as we ad- 
vance northwards. The cast coast of this continent, where the observations were made 
from which tliis concliKslon was drawn, is alone cultivated, the rest of the country is co- 
vered wiUi wood. Now cultivated countries arc well known to be wanner than tho.se 
whicli are uncultivated ; the earth in the latter is sliaded from the sun, and never heated 
by his rays. The air, therefore, in the interior parts of America must be constantly 
colder than near the sea-coa.st. This diffeiencc will he hardly perceptible in the south- 
ern parts, because there the influence of the son is very powerful ; but it will become 
gradually greater as we advance northwards, because the influence of die suit diminishes 
iind the continent becomes broader, lienee north-west wunds ought to become more 
fieijucnt upon the east coast as we advance northward ; and they will probably cease to 
blow so often as soon as the whole continent of North America becomes cultivated." 

“ Thus have we attempted to explain tlie causes which produce the more general 
winds which prevail in the torrid and temperate zones. The east and west winds, when 
tltcy are not partial, and confined to a very small portion of the aliuosphere, seem l» be 
nothing else but currents of air brought from the north and south, by the causes alseody 
nrentioned prevented from proceeding larther by contrary currents. If these -currents 
have come from the north, they will assume the appearance of east winds ; because .thetr 
diurnal motion will be less than that of the more soutliem latitudes over which they are 
forced to remain stationary. The southern currents will become west winds for a con- 
trary reason. This will furnish us with a reason for the coolness -of east winds .eofn- 
pared »vith we.st winds." 

" Besides these mure general winds, there are others which extend only over a nmall 
pait of the earth. These originate irOm many different causes. The atmosphere is 
composed of three diflferent kinds of air, oxygen, azote, and carbonic acid ; to which 
may be added water. Great quantities of those ingrodients are contioualljr changing 
their aerial form, and combining with various substances, or they are sepamsiiig from 
othAr bodies, assuming the form of air, and mixing with (lie atmo.sphere. Partial vinds, 
therefore, and partial accumulations, must be continually taking place ' in dUfisrent parts 
of the atmosphere, which will occasion winds varying in direction, viulenee^ eed oon- 
tinuence, according to the suddenness and the quantity of air destrOy0d-i- or pigiduirod. 
Beside these, there are many other ingredteuts constantly mixing with 4be -atmosphere, 
and many partial causes of c&ndeusdfton and rarciaction in partiColiSrvpbceSt . Tp . ’these, 
and other causes, probably hitherto unknown, arc to be ascrUtedi ell those .wnids that 
blow in any place beside the general ones, already explained; and .whiebf as tht^\de> 
iiinid upon cau^, hitherto, at least, reckoned contingent, will probably for -over pro- 
v«Dt uniformil^ and regularity in the winds. All tliese causes, however, may, «Bd>fro>- 
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\»hly will be discovered: the ciccumiUnces in wtudi they ill uke place, and the cf- 
ftets Mjhich they will produce, may he known ; and whenever this is the case, tiie winds 
ef any place may, iu some tnoasore, he reduced to calcuktioik” 

It no>v only remains to uv|uire. whether the globe we inhabit be created or eternal, 
whether it was originally a chaos, or has existed from, the beginning in a state resembling 
the present. These, questions a: e of the utmost Importance, as they , respect the first 
principles of natural and revealed religion. To decide them it is necessary to review 
tite ditfei'ciU theories of the earth which have been generally received, either by believers 
or ujjbeliever.s. 

The hrst who. formed tliis amusement of 4:arth*making into systf ip, was the celebrated 
Thomas Burnet, a num of (lolite learning, and rapid iinagioaUQp. ^is sarred theory, 
as be calls it, describing the changes which tiie earth has undergone, or shall hereadcr 
undergo, is well known for the warmth with which it is imagined, and the weakness with 
which it is reasoned, for the elegance of its stile, and the meatiness of its philosophy. 
“ The eartfj,” Says he, “ before the deluge, was very differently formed from what it is at 
present ; it was at first a fluid mass, a chaos composed of various .substances, differing 
both in density and figure ; those which were most heavy sunk to the centre, and formed 
in the middle of our ^obc a bard solid body ; those of a ligliter nature remained next ; 
and the waters, which are lighter still, swam upod its surface, and covered the cartli on 
every aide. The air, and all those fluids which were lighter than wate^ floated upon 
thia also ; and in the same manner encompassed the globe ; so that between thu sur 
rounding body of waters, and the circumambient air, there was formed a cobt of oil, 
and other unctuous, substances, lighter than water. However, as tlie air was still cx- 
Ireraely impure, and must have carried up with it many of those earthy particles wdth 
which H onoe waa intisMlely blended, it soon began to dcfccote and to depose those 
pi^fiolea OQ the oily aubstftncea already mentioned, wliich soon uniting, the eaith and 
oil formed that crust, which soon became an habitable surface, giving life to vegetation, 
OOd dweUing to animals. However, this did not long continue in the same state, foi', 
after a time it began to crack and open in fissures; a circumstance which always sue- 
cmds 'when the sun exbsdes the moisture from rich or marshy situations.” 

** Tb0 crimes of mankind lutd for some time been preparing tp draw down the wratli 
of heaves ; and they at length induced the Deity to defer repairing those breaches ot 
natune. Thus the chasms of the earth every day became wider, and, at length they 
penetrated to the gr^t abyss of waters, and the whole earth in a manner fell in. I’lien 
eoiuad a total disorder in the uniform beauty of the first creation, the terrene surface of 
the i^obe being broken down : as it sunk the waters guslied out in its place, the deluge: 
became universal ; all mankind, except eight persons, .were destroyed, and their pos- 
ttrity €<»idemoed Ip t^l upon the ruins of desolated nature.** 

^ The higher parts of its broken surkce np^ became the tops of mountains; moun- 
tains were the first that appeared ; Uie plains soon after oame forward, and, a| length 
the whole globe was delivered from the waters, except the places in the lowest situations ; 
#0 that the ocean and the seas are still a part of the ancient abyss that have not had a 
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place tn return tp. Islands and rocks arc fragments of the earth's former crust ; king- 
doms and continents are larger masses of' its broken substance; and all the ioe^uaUties 
that are to be found on the surface of the present earth, arO' owing to the accidwtal 
confusion into which both rartli and waters- w'crc then thrown." 

llie next thooj ist vvas \V'oo<lwafd, who, in his essay* towards a natural history of the 
earth, which was only closigaed to precede a greater work, has endeavoured ter give a 
more raliotiiil account of its appenrancces; and was, in foct, much better furnished for 
such an undertaking than any of his predecessors, being one of tha most ' assiduous na- 
turalists of his time, llis little book, t-liercforc, contains many important facts relative 
to natural history, although liis system may be w'cak’and gioundless. He begins Uy as- 
serting that idl terrene substances are disposed in beds of various natures^ tying hori- 
zontally one over the other, somewhat like the coats of an onion ; that they are replete 
with shells, ami other productions of tlie sea ; these shells being found in the deepest 
cavitie.s, and on tlic top.s of the highest mountains. 

Having taken it for granted that all tlic layers of earth are found in thO order of their 
specific gravity, the lightest at the top, and the heaviest next the centre, he coUset^uently 
asserts, and it will not improbably follow, that all substances of which the ^rth is com- 
posed were once in au actual state of dissolution. Tiiis universal dissolution he takes 
to have happened at tlie time of the flood. He supposes that at that time a body- of 
water, which was then in the centre of the earth, uniting with that which was found oii 
the surface, so far separated the terrene parts as to mix all togeUier in one Hukl mass, 
the contents of which afterwartl.s sinking, according to their respective gravities, pro- 
duced the present appearance of the earth. Air. Whiston supposes the earth to have 
been originally a comet, and he considers the history of tho creation, as given us- in 
scripture, to have its commencement just when it was,* by the hand of the- Creator, more 
regularly placed as a planet in our solar system. Before that! time- {le^ Supposes icto 
have been a globe without beauty or proportion ; a world in disorder; Sut^Ot-'to all-tbe 
vicissitudes which comets endure ; some of which have been found, ■ at different' times, 
a tbousand times hotter than melted iron : at others a thousand times colder than ke. 
These alternations of heat and cold, continually melting and freesang thei snrfeei^ of life 
earth, be supposes to iiavc produced, to a certain depth, a chaos entirely resembling 
that described by the poets, surroiuiding the solid contents of the esrtb, which still con*- 
tinued unchanged in the midst, making a great burning globe of, more; than- two thou- 
sand leagues in diameter. This surrounding diaos, however, was far from f>e(n^'’SOlid ;; 
he resembles it to a deuAC, though fluid atmosphere, composed of substaniee^ mioj^d, 
agitated, and shocked against each other, and in this disorder he describes the OOrtlir 'td 
.have been just on the eve of tbe creatiou. .. 

But upon its orbits being then changed; when it was more , regularly ' wheeled rohif# 
the sun, every . thing took its proper place ; every' part^of the surrounding &id then fell 
into a situation, in proportion as it vvas {igiit or heavy. The middle, orocntratpilirt;^ 
which always remained unchanged, still continued so, retaining « part bf that iieabwhtet^ 
it received in its primeval approacltcs towards the sun; which heat he calculates^ 'idciy 
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iMotinue for about 6000 years. Next to this foil the heavier parts of the chaotic at* 
mosphere, which served tO- sustain the . lighter ; as m descending they could not entirely 
be separated from many wateiy parts, with whicii they were intintately mixed, they 
drew down a |>art alto witli^ themt and these cooid not mount again after the surface of 
the earth was coosoiidated ; they, therefore, surrounded the heavy and central globe. 
Thus the entire body of the earth is composed internally of this great burning globe ; 
next which is pheed a heavy terrene substance that encompasses it, round whicli also is 
circuinfused a body of water. On this body of water the crust of the earth on which wo 
inhibit is placed, so tirat according to him, of a number of coats or shells ; one within 
the other, ail of diderent tionsities. The body of the earth being thus formed* the air, 
which is the lightest substance of all, surrounded its surface, and the beams of the sun 
darting through, produced that light which, we are told, first obeyed the Crcatoi's com* 
niand, i 

The whole ceoonomy of the creation being thus adjusted, it only remained to account 
for the lisings and depressions on the surface of the earth, with the other seeming irre- 
gularities of its present appearance. The hills and valleys arc considered by him as 
foimed by^heir pressing the internal fluid, which sustains the outward shell of the earth ; 
witli greater or less weight tliose parts of the earth wh’ch arc heaviest, sink into the sub- 
jacent fluid more deeply, and become valleys : those that are lightest rise higher upon 
the eaith’s suifaec, and arc called mountains. 

Whiston has found the water of the deluge in the tail of a comet, He calculates, w ith 
groat seeming precision, the year, the month, and the day of the week on which this 
comet (which has paid the earth some vi.sits since, though at a kinder distance) involved 
our globe in its tail. The tail he supposed to be a vapourous fluid substance, exhaled 
from the, body of the comet, by the extreme heat of the sun, and increasing in propor- 
tion as it approached that great luminary. It was in this that our globe was involved 
at the time of the deluge ; and as the earth still acted by its natural attraction, it drew 
to itself all the watery vapours that were in the comets tail ; and the internal waters be- 
ing at the same lime let loose, in. a very short space the tops of the highest mountains 
were laid under the deep. 

.After so many theories of the earth, which had been published, applauded, answered, 
and forgotten, M. Buffon ventured to add one more to the number. He begins his sys- 
tem by making a'distinction between the first part of it and the last ; the one bring 
found^ cmly on conjecture, the other depending entirely upon actual observation. The 
latter part of this theory may, therefore, be true, though the former sho uld be found 
arrowBOPus. . . 

Hie planets," says he, “ and the earth among the number, might have been formerly 
(ba ofitrs' this only as conjecture,) a part of the body of the sun, and adherent to its 
substance,; . dn ftiis situation, a comet foiling in upon that great body might have given 
hi wch 'O'shock, and so shaken the whole frame* that some of its. particles might have 
Uke atreswmng sparkles from red hot iron y and each of these streams of 
Voi. L LI 
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fc’fe, small as t|jey vyere in conipaiison tlie sun, niigljt have beep large enough to have 
tt^de-aii eai blj as great, nay, many tkucs greater tliaa ours. So that in this manner the 
planets, togetlier with the globe we iniiabit, might have driyeg ptF from the, sun by 
an TaipuUive force ; in this manner • they would continujS to recede fiemi it f<K ever, 
were they not drawn back by its superior power of attraetiott i.aod thus by, the combi- 
nation, of two motions, they are wheeled round in circles,” 

,■*!' Being in tim manner detached ut a distance from (he. 4*>dy of the sun, the planets, 
from being at first globes of liquid hre, became cool. The earth alsp, haying been ttuv 
polled obliquely tbi ward, received a rotary moliou nponjls axis at thp very iostaqt of 
its fornulioo, and its motion being greater at the exfuator. the parts there acliqg against 
the force of gravity, they must liuve swollen out, and given the earth an pbiate. or flatted 
trgure.”, . . 

M As to its internal substance, our globe having once belonged to the son, it conti.^ 
cues to be an uniform mass of melted matter, very probably vitrified in its primeval fu- 
sion. Ihit its surface is very differently composed. Having been iti Use begioniog 
hejted to a degree equal to, if not greater, than what comets arc fbuijd to sustain,, like 
them, it had an atmosphere of vapours floating round its surface. Th^se vapoms 
formed, according to their different densities, the earth, the water, and tffe air ; the 
heavier parts falling first, and the lighter remaining still suspended.” 

Thus far our philosopher is, at least, as much a system maker 99 Whiston or Burnet, 
and, indeed, he lights his way, with great perseverance and ingenuity, through a, thou- 
sand objections that naturally arise. Having at last got upon the earth, he supposes 
himself on firmer ground, and goes forward w ith greater security. Turning his atten- 
tion to the present appearance of things upon this globe, he pronounces from , the vievy 
that the whole was at first under water. This water he supposes to have been the 
higher part of its former evaporation, which, while the earthy particles sunk. do]rvnu'ards 
by their natural gravity, floated on the surface, and covered it for a considerably sptKj* 
of time. 

“ J’lie surface of the earth,” says he, " must have l)een in the beginnipg o^uoh less solid 
than it is at present, and consequently the same causes, which at tins, day produce very 
slight changes, must then, upon so complying a substance, have had very considerate 
effeote, Wc ha\9 nn reason to doubt but that it was then covorefl .with ihq waters, of 
the sea ; and that those waters were above the tops of the higliest mountains, siijce.cveo 
in Such elevated situations we find shells, and otiicr marine productions, in great, 
dance. It appears also, that the sea continued for a considerable tiqte pp tfie fape. pf 
the earth ; for as these layers of shells are found so very frequent, at such great d^tbst 
and in Such prodigious quantities, it seem* imiJossiblo fi>F such number*,, |p>. have; heen 
supported. ail alive at the same time, eo tftat they must bavt: been, brought |hetA .hy.si|^< 
ceisivc depositions. These shells also ore found' in the bodies of the, lysrdest rocks, 
srbare they could not have been deposited all at once at tha lime bf t!>f dffoge, of *$ 
any such instant revoIuUon ; since that would be to sdi^dsc thttt '.tdl the rpcka j/t w^ids 
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tTiey are fduHd were at tliat instant ih a itaie of dissolution, utricli wdutd be absui^’i^ 
assert. The sea, therefore, deposited them wherever they are now to be foand, and 
tliat by slow' and’ sactfessive decrees;”', • ■ • ' ■ < 

‘*''If*wijf appear also, that the s^ai covered the 'whole feirth; front the appearaace of its 
laycis/'ttfiich lying rfeguldrfy ^V aboVh bthJtr', seeni ait td resemble the sedimeot 
formed at different times by the wfoan.' 'Hence, by the irregular force of ifo ti'aves,' and 
its ciirr^ntsdraining its hottotn Into saftd banfi^s, 'ntountains must have' beifen gradually 
fprrped within this universal covetring of rvaters ; and these siicftessivefy raising Ih^ 
headWhove its wrface, ' rhust,' in tirhe/’litiVc formed the highest ridges of moiiAtains 
upon larfd, toge:ther with conUnents, islands, arid low grounds, all in their tdrhs. This 
opinion wil! receive additional Weight by Considering that in those parts of the edrth. 
where the power of the ocean is greatest, the inequalities on the surface of the earth' are 
highest ; for the ocean’s' power is greatest at the equator, where, in foct, the monfrtdlns 
arc Iii^hC)' than any 'other part of the world. Tlie sea, therefore, iMs proirfui^d the 
p'fmcipil changes in our earth rivers, volcanos, earthqiiakks, storms', ahd rairt,' itavin" 
niade our slight alterations, and only sucli as hace affected the globe to a very inconsi- 
derabfo depth ” - 

A new theory of the earth has been published by Dr.‘ Hiifton, which lias been ap- 
plauded, and answered, but has not yet subsisted long enough to be forgotten.' ' He pro- 
fesses tp consider the terrestrial system as a fabric erected in wisdom, to obtain a j>ur- 
pose worthy of the power that Is apparent in' the production of it. 'A solid body of land 
could n6t I'lave answered the purpose of a habitable world, for a soil is necessary for the 
growtii of plants ; but a soil is only materials collected from the destruction of tlie 
solid land. Therefore the surface of this land, inhabited by man, is made by nature' to 
decay, in dissolving from the hard and compact state in which it is found betbw the 
soil ; and this soil is necessarily washed away by the continual circulation of the water 
running frOrn the summits of the mountains. , Thus he supposes that the land mast at 


last he entirely destroyed ; a inksfortune unavoidable from llie very constitution of tha 
globe as an habitable world. 

It remains, therefore, to be considered, whether there be, in the constitution of this 
world, a reproductive operation by which a ruined constitution may be again fepatred, 
and a duration ancl stabiirty procured to the machine considered as capable pf sustahii- 
injg plants and animals. 

i'Ptoiif a View of the present construction and operations of nature, he feofncludes I'uA 
only tjiiat all 'the masses of niarble or lime-stone are composed of tfie calcareous niatfer 
of'niifnpe bodies, tiut that all the strata of the earth havci had their dfigiri at the bottom 
of the by "the coilectibn of sand and gravel, ' of ' shells, bf corallines, and CriisfaceloUe 
bod^^,^ and of earths and cl^s* variously mixed, or separated and accurtiniated. *'* The 
genepi account of pur reasoning. ** says he, is this, that nihe>tehtbs, pCrhajps, oV'diheiy- 
ninp liuhdredth 'parts of this eaVtK so far hs We'sbe; tiiiyc beW fbrtned by riatirfal ofwra- 
tibiis^ of the giobe'ih colle^Ymg tobW ihaterfali,''and ifepPsidrig ; 'lkt' thd bi)ttbni’'of thb 
:ea, consolidating lliose collections in various degrees, and eitherrefcvatltt'g these consb- 
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fctlatcd lh6 le^^\ on which they were funned, or lowering lh« lewl.of tha 

»ea.” ' - - , , • 

The agent which he employs in consolidating the strfttA) in giving theca stability, in 
ptfeparing'Uiem for tiie purpose of the living world, and, lastly^ in elevating tlietn from 
theiieilow sititatioa is matter actuated by extreme heat, and expanded w’ith amazing force* 
For the proof of tliis assci tiou wc are to look to tlie mine, and ask the miner whence tb<t 
paetal has conic into his vein. Not from the eaith, or air above ; from the strata 
which the vein traverses. T here is but one place from which these minerals may hav.e 
cotne ; and that is the bowels of the earth ; the place of power and expansiotv ; the place 
from whence must have proceeded that intense heat by which loose materials have been 
coiudidated into rocks, as well as that enormous force by which regular strata have 
been broken and displaced. Metals are, therefore, to be considered as the vapouis of 
the mineral regions condensed occasionally in llic bowels of tbe earth. 

*' We have now been supposing,” says Dr. Hutton," that the beginning of our present 
earth Imd been laid in the bottom of the ocean at the completion of the former land ; but 
tliis was only for tlie sake of distinctness. The just view is this, that when the former 
laud of this globe had been complete, so as to begin to w'aste, and be impaired by the eo* 
croachment of the. sea, the present land began to appear above the surface of the ocean. 
In this manner we suppose a due proportion of land and water to be always preserved 
upon the surface of the globe for the purpose of a habitable world, such as we possess.” 

" We Uius allow time and opportunity for the translation of animals and plants to 
occupy tbe earth. But if the eartli on which we live began to appear on tbe ocean, at 
the time when the last began to be resolved, it could not be from the materials pf the 
continent immediately preceding this which we examine, that tiic present earth must 
have been constructed ; for tire bottom of the ocean must have been filled with materials 
before land could be made to appear above its surface. Let us suppose that tbe con- 
tinent which is to succeed our present land is at present beginning to appear abov^ the 
water in the middle ot the Pacific ocean ; it must be evident that thp .materials of ibis 
great body, which is formed, and ready to be brought fortli, must have been collected 
from the destruction of an earth that dues not now appear. Comequeotlyf in this fru,<s 
statement of tlie case, there is necessarily required the destruction of an animal an(| ve- 
getable eaith prior to the former land ; and the materials of tha* earth which is first pi 
our account, must have been collected, at the bottom of the ocean, and l^eguo tqb^ cqn- 
cocted for the production of the present eartli, when the land immediately preceding 
tbe present had arrived at its full perfection. This, however, alters nothing ,witK regard 
to the nature of those operations of, the globe ; Uie system is still the pma, , Xt only 
protracts tbe indefinite space uf time in its existence, while it giv^s.us a view qf aqotha 
distmcl period of the living world, thqt is tp say, tbe world we inhabit is composed ot 
dm materials, not of tliat which was the inunediate predecessor of Uie present, hut, of 
the earth, wfaied^ in ascending from the present, we coi^ider as the third, and which bad 
pfeoided the lai^ that was above the surface of the sea,, while our present laiiA was yet 
beneath the water of tha ocean. Hero are three' distinci successive periods of existence. 
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aikT' cacti of them i#, ih our'ineasurcmc ut of time, a* tiling of indefiHite tluration. We 
have now got ttt the end* of our. reasoning ; we iulve no data farllicr to courlude imme- 
diately from ’ that which actoatly i»; hut we have got cuough. If the succession of 
worlds is established in the system of nature, it is in vain to look for any thing higher 
in the origin’ of the earth. 'The result, therefore, of our present inquiry is» that we find 
no''vestige of a beginning, ab prospect of an end." 

' Each df these theories is liable to important objections. Those of iluroctt and 
Wqbcfvrard ore founded on a position that has been contrary to f^t, numcly, that the 
various shirstances which are found in the earth are arranged in the order of specific 
gravity. M'histon ought first to have given the theory of his comet, and liufion that of 
tiib Ririi, before they bad proceeded to account for the formation of the globe ive inlmbit ; 
hut though this deficiency should be overlooked, other difiiculties would reiuain. . If tlie 
whole surface of the earth consisted of chaos of melted minerals, wc cannot reasonably 
think it would have appeared otherwise when cool, than the lavas of burning mountains. 
Tliough it should be granted to Buifon, that water can dissolve every terrestrial sub- 
stance when vitrified by a heat 10.000 times greater than that of ' our hottest furnaces, 
as that of the sun must necessarily be ; and though the water should let fall its sediment 
ill what quantities and forms we think proper to imagine, it is, in the opinion of able 
judges, impossible any of it could be thrown two or three miles above the surface of 
the water, in order to form those mountains which are to be met with in dilTerent parts 
of tiie. world. If the waters retired into vast caverns, according to another of M. Buf- 
fon’s suppositions, they must have remained for ever in these caverns, from whence they 
could not have returned to affect those wonderful changes he ascribes to them. 

'• The theory of Dr. Hutton,” fi&ys an ingenious writer in the Encyclopedia Britanoica^ 
“ is of a different nature from the rest ; and as it has been supposed directly to militate 
against revelation, merits a very particular consideration. The expression, however,; 
wiih wiiich he concludes his dissertation, that wc can find no vcstiji^ of a beginning, 
no prospect of an end, might be suppo.sed to relate only to the deficiency of our un- 
derstanding or mode of inquiry, had he throughout the whole course of his work given, 
a single hint of any materials from which the world was originally formed. Jn this he 
differs mo^ essentially from the other theorists whom wo have mentioned ; for all of them 
suppose a chaos to have been originally created from whence all Uie variety of sub- 
stancee ive see fit present have been formed. But as the Doctor makes no mention of 
an‘y thing priolf to world nearly similar to what we sec just now, wc mustw-necessarily 
conclude that its eternity is a part of his creed. Now that the world has not been cter- 
uat, may be phSVed from what he himsdf allows.” 

1<1ienfever‘‘ wc pertcive a sucecssfon, we know that there must of necessity have 
b'^cn V bfeginhing ; but, according to our author, there has been a succession of worlds 
by a kind of uncouth generation, similar to what would happen to the human race,' if a 
man w4 descend immediately from bis grandmother. Proceeding in (his way, there- 
fore, must at last arrive at one great grandmother 6f tank* ; end of this otte a theory 
Voi r. M w 
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wifc no Icis n4C«M«ry than of Ijcr auoctfssors. Thi* theorjn^otild have bfcn ttie roor« 
diffieuit, as his great eicini>nt, coeftte-sheils and oysters , ' ^ould tbea Irsire been absent ; 
and the matetiais from whence they were afterward* to be produced must have been 
sought for.” 

** Another argument, which evidently shews not only tint the «’ortd’ ts not eternal, 
hut that some other poser besides its own. inteifercd with li originally, may Ire taken 
fioin the existence of animals and vegetables ; Iwth of which our author allows to have 
ii.ul 8 place throughjout all his worlds. Wc sec, at present, that animals proceed iroin 
aiiiniela, and vegetables from vegetables ; but the time mtist hare beeit, when an animal 
was produced without a parent, and a vegetable without a seedv At this lime the world 
must have been inikicnoed by a poi^ very different from any it possesses at present ; 
fur no such power is now to be found in any part of the globe.” 

I.astly, the quantity of shells, great as it is, caii by no oicans be reconciled with an 
eternal succession of worlds, or even witii three: for, according to him, we must have 
three in order to have two habitable ones ; viz one lying* at the bottom of theses, another 
u eating away, another beginning to emerge. Mow lie infers thence, that only a fourth 
p irt of our land is composed of calcareous matter, derived from marine animals, liut 
it one of the worlds lias contioued for a time indebnite, and consequently onother been 
at the bottom of the sea, for an equal length of time, it must, instead 6f having a fourth 
fiart of its soil com|>osed of ealcaroout matter at the time of its emeigenrc, have teen 
entirely composed of it, at Icnst if wc cau eredit what is said omcerning the nature of 
these animals. Mr. Whitehurst informs us, that "it is not uDcominoR to take awayn 
bed of Bhcll'bsH several fathoms in thickness ; and though the places whore they are;^ 
/isbed for appear to bo entirely exhausted, yet io tlie eiiiuing year, there aball he as numy 
found in all these places as before." Such an immense increase' must, in a time iitde« 
finite, esfiecialiy if repeated for an indebnito number of times, have reduced ttie irlioie 
terraqueous globe to an heap of cocklo<shellf, or other substances of that hiad.” t 
Our author is equally unfortunate io the very brst step of his argument, .whoro ha 
says tiiat tlie soil is only tlie materials collected from the destrucUos of the solid imd. 
lie owns that all his earths produced vegetables; but these must have bad naoU wrhen^iQ 
to grow before the first world had time to be destroyed. We ar^ therefore, hero in the 
same dilemma with regard to tlie soil that wc were before with regard Io the vcgetahloc ; 
and as we arc obliged to own the intcrfereoco of a Divine poww to produce the first 
vegetable, so must wc also have recourse to the same power for foe prodoctiooxif the 
soil on wtiich it grew. Ail these considerations ought to have led the ^Doctor to A' 
rondusion very different to that which he has. drawn, and haw sbevediifoii; that^foe jbe^ 
ginning of the world was occasioned bjra paver which caenot pontbly hn.ihvesUgitflfoi^ 
becHuie it lies without the bounds of oatufo itselfi and fill bey^ foe rceeb. of outi 
faculties. > . . , , . * ^ 

Among foe opponent* of Dr. Hutton, nonet irare a juster claim to our attentions than i 
Me. Kirwath whose t^oerfci ate the result ol tha inmt diligent, in^ry, and afford 
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doubted* Abtiiliefc With ^ suwe of hi» qbawvatMMif 4»u 

elation, •iHl't^.ttibs^queDjt'COnvulfloDiii i#kkbbttv« bipponed tq tiia globe^ 

PIp begins by asserting that the superficiee of Our globe, 'at least to a certain^ depth, 
tnust have te4gwalljr bren irMK »(ii{ or liquid atate. <Th» he infers from tho aha)K} it at 
prcaoist taebibi^ .whieiv i« that of a apheriod. coOipressed at the |>oles<> This ebaotiQ 
flii'id'betti'itiii (a liquid state, i«nst have been healed at least to 33" turd possibly much 
higiiort bit also canteiacdtlae eight generic earths, all the metallk and scini>tnota]iic aub- 
stasccs'aosv hflOWQ^ tho vandita a^borpte saline stibstaoces, and the whole tribe of irrdaui' 
iDabiesir sedid and ^ liquid, winch are of a simple nature, variously distributed, form ou 
the wholo a inoro c(Map)cx menstruum than auy that has since existed, and, cousequenUy, 
with properties very ditTcrOnt- from any with which we have been siuco acquainted, 
Hencd elementary ike, on tlir principle of licat, must have been coeval with the crea- 
tioB of matter) and the general properties of gravitation ; and electric attraction may be 
supposed of equal date. In a fluid constituted like the chaotic, it is ovidant, from the 
laws ot electric attraction, tbait the various solids dilTused tbrougii it must soon have 
coalesced in various proportions, according to the laws of this attractioo, and tlie .proxi* 
mity of the ingredients ; and crystallized into different groups which descended to, and 
were det)oai|cd>on the solid kernel of the globe. 

By the mystalliaation of such immense quantities of strong masses as took pince at 
this period, an inconceivably ^at .degree ef beat must have been generated ; the im-* 
mediate alBect of which most have been an. enormous and universal evaporation, sweep*, 
ing over the surface of the lieatcd fluid, according to the inequalitias of its dilFusion, 
and of tiie causesiJ that produced it in various tracts. Flame tlius burst otit of the deep, 
aud many volcanic eruptions took {dace, chiefly in tlie southern bcnitspbcre, which were 
attended wkb important consequences ; tho nrabof which must be the diffusion of a 
considerable heat through the whole mote of tlie chaotic fluid, by « Inch means the oxy* 
gci»i and aoepbitie air* dispersed through it, must have been extricated, and thus giadu>- 
^ly.loTBied- the atnKMpliere. This was teliowcd by tlio production of fixed air, and tho 
precqMtafteiv and ctystallintion of tlie calcareous earths and other eartlis which wero 
someliateV'aNxad •teith!Mb'.,The immense .massos concreted aud deposited on theiiUe«. 
rior 4teRtet':|3fr tha eafttaformed the pHmitive mouauins, while io tho wide intervals of 
dwtoat ia4»uata«iS#4nfrer the first crystallized masses had* tieen<lep0sUed> the solid par- 
ticl«aV:$.thtPehahtio,flaid, hut too ^ distant from baoh other's spbero of attraction to con- 
crete«jt)tO)%*yetalt^ mom gradually and uniformly dcpositedf and thus formed plains. 

Tttem«xli»tthpoitaite«tetettiaaiiaai^ to fit thoj^be for the deception of land animals 
wail<ttej^4imiiwliilla treem* o£,<th« chaotic flqid,, us whose bosan»>teo rnoimhtins 

wesodbined^raud iM oomjH^aat (fisetospiwof iho'dsyt&ndw.. Xbu waa. the consequooee 
of the preceding volcanos ; by these the bed of the ocean was scooped, most probtddy, 
in 4hd southteailteQnapherci..' go innspiwitioii «tf>Ube?eD&l» deposited frdfn the 
chaodc'flufil dfHM>teWite'iote#veil, onlcsa^ the infoahte haint) o£t. the' globe irould reedvo 
It within its hollow and empty caverns ; Biis admittaoce it gained through the numerous 
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rifts ocoasioncd I)y the antecedent fires ; at first rapidly, but afterwards more slowly, it 
proportion as the perpendicular height of the Quid was duiimished, and thus the emerged 
continent, consisting of mountains and plains, was gradually laid bare and dried, and by 
drying consolidated. 

The tracts at fust uncorered were those whose height over the present seas amounts 
to 8000 or 9COO feet,, comprehending the more elcratcd parts of Siberia, Tartary, Thibet, 
and ('hina. 

The level of the antient ocean lieing lowered to the height of 8,500 or p,000 feet, 
then, and not before, it began to be peopled with fish. This Is inferred from the fiict that 
fossil shells aro never found embodied in any mountain at a greater ‘height than that 
which iias now been mentioned. 

After this elevated tract of the globe had been uncovered, there is no reason to sup- 
pose it long remained divested of vegetables, or unpeopled by animals, being in every 
resfioct fitted to receive them. Tfic seveie degree of cold which at present distresses 
tlicse countries dm mg the winter montlis, is solcdy owing to their distances from and 
elevation over the natural seas, circumstances that did not exist at thar period. I ho 
greater part of the particles of .solid matter contained in the chaotic Quid being deposed 
before the creation of fish, the various materials of secondary mountains must have been 
furnished cither by tlie destruction of such of the primary as existed in the sea, but 
cither from w-ant of solidity, or the smallness of their mass, were too feeble to resist its 
impetuosity whpn urged by storms, and being by continued friction, reduced to atoms, 
were ditfused tlirougli, or hurried along by the agitation of the waters, or crumbled to 
pieces by earthquakes, and curiously dispersed through the ocean ; or these materials 
were ejected in immense heated masses, by sub-marine volcanos into the bosom of the 
waves, to be by them farther decomposed. 

The various solids thus ditfused at different periods of time through the vast body of 
the ocean, must liave been gradually precipitated and deposited oo such solid messes as 
resisted the progressive motion impressed upon the precipitating masses by that tumul* 
tuous element ; here they applied to and rested in the low lateral surfaces of many of 
tl>e most considetable primary mountains as were before destroyed, entombing the shell- 
fish that adhered to, or rested upon these fragments, and arrestingt by their initial soft- 
ness, the various sunk woods, and such other vegetables or animaV substances as chanced 
to be mixed with these precipitating masses, or were subsequently bomo upon them* 
Trees naturally assumed the situation that least resisted the currents that conveyed 
them, and hence the uniformity that has been observed very frequently in their posifton. 
Tliesc depositions, when during their (teseefit’tbey obtained aeertanf degtee of density, 
Musi have proved fhtal to the varkws species of fish- which were them, and 

hence the origin ot the more solid piscine rethalns-at (Resent, found to dtem ; the softer 
parts being destroyed by putrefaction in this manner, but after long interw^iof time 
the succeeding strata appear to have been foraied,'but tliey did trot obtain their piviient 
solidity ontii after the retreat of the sea, and thrbtigh' Uie operatkia of various causaa 
Ifr.Kirwan theft proceeds to examine the Mosaic account of the creation, which be 
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pi^raphjfan^^ftll ’ lYie cannot givti his remarks entire, but tvHI exhibit them 

in sueb • f9‘rm ^^f >e hope' the general ot them may bo weii ander^ 

stood. " In the beginnltigr' God 'created the heaVeh -"aod tile earth, that is to say, the 
first e^t Jn t|ie history of tiiis globe was its creation, and (hat of all the planets then 
Jenowp. . XihI tlie earth was witiiodl form and void, dmtis^^fo say, that the earth was 
partly in a chaotic state, and pai tly full of empty .cavities. And darkness was on the 
face of, the deep, conse<jueiitly ligfit did not at first exist. The deep, or abyss, properly 
denotes ^n hnmense depth of iVatef, but here it signifies, as Nddi and Estius observe, 
the niixc<| or cbadtic mass of earth and water. David, whose knowledge was derived 
from iVIos^, and who probably possessed > a less abridged copy of Genesis than we do, 
expressly tells us that the earth was covered with water ; the abyss, like a garment, was 
its covering. Hence we see that tlie water was from the beginning in a liquid state, and 
not in that of ice, as I have' mentioned, and consequently elementary fire, or the prin- 
ciple of heat, existed from the beginning. And the spirit of Ciod (or rather a spirit of 
God) moved on the &ce of the waters ; here spirit denotes an invisible elastic fluid, 
viz. the great evaporation that took place soon after the creation, as soon as the solids 
began to crystallize, as I have shewn. Of God, is a well-known Hebrew idiom, denoting 
great ; moved, or rather hovered over the waters. David here mentions a fact which 
he undoubtedly took from Moses, though omitted in our present copies of Genesis, and 
this part is essential to our theory, namely, that the waters stood above the mountains. 
Therefore the mountains were forined in the bosom of the Waters, as I have stated. 
Nay, he uses an expression that *10031 probably hath hitherto been ill imderstood, that 
God fixed the earth on its basis, from which it shall not be moved for ever. This ap- 
pears to me to denote the deposition of the solid kernel of tiie globe, from whence they 


should never fie removed, nor indeed have they ever since.” 

“ The production of light stands neirt in the order of events recorded by Moses, as it 
does m eur Iheory, and most probably denotes the flames of volcanic eruptions ; the 
Hebrew certainly bears this signifidation. The period of its existence Moses called 
day, cvitlaiidy from its resemblance to true days, which could have existed only at a 
subs|qji 9 rtt period, namely, after the sun’ had gained its luminous powers," 

Aiij| P' 65 , i|atd lef’tfiere be a firmahtent in the midst of the waters, and let ’it divide 
the w^^Trorn Tile* Va^rs.' Here IVfoSrt indicates the production 6 f the atmo<tphere, 
the wbra,which“‘f 6 ouV' transition fs rendered ’ firmament, most properly signifies ex 
paiije* or airexpantfed oVdilalf^d substance ; than which a rtiore propelr’^name Could not 


^di lifoses the 'shine bffder 'of rfuccesiHin^'that -nlere' philtwo- 

^^resS' coglferalibftsW^lSlt. bOertis 16 fle- 

nptc thl^ "the i^isclosure of Ibe earth was sUccessl^tf“ Ittilldiad hiWf'f^otBi'the tieg^afing 
fcllya^comple^glv'takenPlad'e.*^ * ' ' ' " “ ‘ ' 

bvenl'tmaedwtcly subsequctit I o^if aS'tiof' rel«rtin| fti 'gfeolo|y, and^shatl^only 
mention the ci cation of fish, a fact of great importance irt the theory WahJiVeaHl^f ih'is 
Yoi. I N n 
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Moecs, aa well *is pliilosophy, tells iis happened after the aepttrai'ion of ihe waters from 
ttje dry land and primitive motintains, He also relates that the creation of land . ani- 
jnals was subsequent to that of fish ; a fact which geological observations also indicate, 
for the remains are always found near the surface of the earth, whereas those of fish are 
found at tlje greatest deptlis. This ortlcr of succession* w. pot only allowed by Uufibn, 
but made one of the principal pillars of his system.” 

Here then wo have seven or eight geological facts, related by Moses on the one part, 
and on the other, deduced solely from the most exact and best verified geological oI> 
scrvatioiis, and yet agreeing perfectly wth eacii other, not only in substance, but in tlie 
order of their succession, i On whichever of these we bestow our confideuct, its agree- 
ment with the othei demonstrates the truth of that other. But if we bestow our ( 'iill- 
dence on neither, tlkcn the agreement must be accounted for. tf we attempt this, we 
shall find the improbability (ijat both accounts are false ; consequently one must be true; 
and, then, so mu.st also the other. 

That such an event as the universal deluge has actually taken place, Mr. Kirwan al< 
’empis to prove by the three following arguments ; 

1. “ It 18 well known that shells were found in n mountain, in .Peru, at the height 
of 14,S20 feet. It is already shewn that no mountains higher than 8 , ,500 feet were 
rbriucd since the creation of fish, or, in other words, that fi.sh did not exist until the 
original ocean had subsided to the height of 8,500 feet above its present level. There- 
fore the shells found at more elevated stations were left there by a subsequent inunda- 
tion. Now, an inundation that reached such heights could not be partial, but must 
have extended over the whole globe.” 

S. " The bones of elephants and of rhiooceri, and even the entire carcase of a rbino-^ 
xeroB have been found in the lower parts of Siberia. As these animals could not live 
in so cold a countiy, they must have been brought thither by an inundation from warmer 
.and very distant climates, betwixt which and Siberia, mountains above 9,000 feet high 
intervene. It may be replied that Siberia, a.s we have already sliewn, was not originally 
as cold as it is at present ; which is true, for probably its original heat was the same as 
thft of many islands in the same latitudes at tliis day, but still it was too cold for ele- 
phants and rbinoceri, and, between the climates which they. b|ve then inhabited 
and the places they are now found in^ too many mountains -to ipi^se them brought 
thither by any other means but a general inundation. Besides^ x^ibeflU must have at- 
tained its present temperature at the time these animals were transported, else they 
must all have long ago put, rifled.” 

3. Shells, known to belong to shores under climates very diataot Tjnon^.each other, 
are in some places found mixed prmiiscuoiisly« with each ofber ; •.onq. amt of tliem, 
therefore, roust have been transported an inu^tion ; the pfomilctieua mixture can be 
accounted for on no other supposition.” ' 

To prove the possibility of the deluge, he nas recourse to a calculation of M,. de la 
Place, respeding the great depth of the ocean, which we have noticed in a former part 
«f this chapter. 
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The possibility atni reality of the dei^e being tbea established, he next endeavours 
te trace Its Oft^n, progr^s, and stiU permanent oonsequencea. That it originated io, 
aad proceeded from the great southern ocean below the equator, and thence rushed on 
the northern hemisphere, he takes to he a natural inference from the following facts '• 

1. Tho southern ocean is the greatest coUectiun of waters on the face of the 
globe.” 

S. ** In ^e nortliern latitudes, beyond 45** and 50^ we find tlie animal spoils of the 
southern countries, and the marine exuviae of the southern seas, but in tiie southern Ia-> 
titudes we ilnd- no remains of animals, vegetables, or shells belonging to the. northern 
seas, but those only that belong to the neighbouring seas.” 

3. '* The traces of a violent shock or impression from the south, are as yet percep* 
tible in many countries.” 

4. *' The very shape of tho continents, which are all sharpened towards the south, 
where washed by the southern ocean, indicate that so forcible an impression was mode 
on them as nothing but tiie mountains could resist, as the Cape of Good Hope, Cape 
Comorin, the southern extremity of Now Holland, and that of Patagonia.” 

This unparalleled,' revolution, Moses informs us, was introduced by a continual rain 
for forty days. By this the surface of the earth must have been loosened to a consider- 
able depth ; its effects may even have been in many instances destructive ; this, in Au- 
gust 1740, several eminences wore swept away, nay, the whole mountain of lidsbeare, 
in the province of Wermeland, in Sweden, was rent asunder by a heavy fall of rain for 
Only one night This loosening and opening of the earth was, in many places where the 
marine inundation stagnated, an useful operation to the soil subsequently to be formed, 
as by these meane shells, and other marine exuvite, were introduced into it, and which 
rendered it more fertile. By this rain also,, the salt whter was diluted, and its perni- 
cious effects, both to salt and fresh whter 6sh, in great measure prevented. The de- 
struction of animals served the same purposes, and might, b many instances, be neces- 
sary to fertilize a soil produced by the decomposition of primary mountains ; from 
the aoimah thus destroyed, the phosphoric acid found in many ores may have origi- 
nated. 

ButthecotitpleUonof tins catastrophe was undoubtedly effected, as. Moses also states, 
by the invasiop of the waters of the great abyss, most probably, that immense tmet of 
oeban stretching from die Philippine itiands, or rather from the Indian continent on 
the one side, to Terra Firma on the other, and tltence to the southern pole ; and again, 
from Buenos Ayres to New Holland, and thence to the pole. 

Beside (be dcidation wbicb was immediately occasioned by the deluge. Mi Kirwan 
think^ '.there were ct^in subsequent catastrophes jof which it yn» the cause, particularly 
tiie total sapaftdon of Aifa from Aroerlra, lt|oloOar<|tation of the Baltic, the separation 
of the Caspian from the Black sea, and the junction ot this with the Mediterranean, 
and Of the Mediterranean with (he ocean ; and, lastly, jtbo: separation of Ireland from 
Britain, and' ^f Britain from the continent. Of each pf . these we shall treat more largely 
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id tile succeeding book. Witether Kirwan has not, in some ibstances, allowed bis 
iinaginatioQ too extensive h range, and advanced coi^ectures instead of recording &ct9, 
ive t’cel ourselves incompetent to decide ; but when the arguments are weighed by which 
he supports his positions, he will appear to be much superior to all former geologtsts^ 
and have a just claim to tiic most diligent attention. 
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i’HAFl’ER V. 

Mtvt^klooY.-^^^Progrcss of minerahgy-> — Earths — Salts — Iujlammabks-^4ni 

metals, 

\/V^HEN we consider for bow long a period mankind have attached a very consi- 
~ ^ derable value to certain of the fossilc productions of the earth, we naturally sup- 
pose that their progression in mincralogioal knowledge has certainly arrived very nearly 
at perfection. The fact has, however, been quite the reverse. In the earliest times of 
which we have any account in history, mankind seem"\o have been of the same turn of 
thinking as the less enlightened nations of our own age. Satishod with such information 
as casual experience threw in their way, they regarded the occupation of consulting nature 
by experiment as a childish, trifling, and useless amusdroent, and neglected foiniing any 
theory whatsoever concerning its operations ; but in anCceeding times, the geneializing 
spirit of Aristotelic metaphysics extending itself to natural philosophy, soon suggested the 
notion of one common matter being tlic substratum of all vegetable, animal, and mi- 
neral substances, discriminated only by particular forms, which in the two former were 
held to be substantial, and in the latter purely accidental. From this, that ungrounded 
opinion of the transmutation of metals into each other naturally arose ; and to this 
notion, and some others equally false, the progress of mineralogy, and every branch of 
chemistry is undoubtedly owing. To accomplish their favourite purpose, experiments 
were multiplied without end, and by means of these the arts of dying, pottery, glass- 
making, and metallurgy, were insensibly improved. The two last named arts necessa- 
rily required some knowledge of the chemical properties of stones and earths. Ac- 
cordingly w'c And that all those that were usefbl, in the former were called vitrifiable ; 
those that were capable of burning to lime, calcareous ; and those on which fire could 
produce neither effect, apyrous. For a long time these three divisions were thought to 
eotnprcliend all species of cartlis and stones. The same narrow spirit of referring every 
tiling to what was all'cady known, induced mineralogists to class all metallic substances 
under some of t(le‘speeies antiendy known, denominating all those which discovered any 
singular properties, t^iid, rapacious, and arsenical compounds. However, at last hap- 
pily for science, a few distinguished characters appeared, who, rejecting all hypothetical 
delusions, determined not only to submit to no other guide but actual experiment, but 
also to follow it wherever it led them. Of this truly philosophic band, Mr. Margraaf of 
Berlin led the van, followed by a few others, partibulariy in Sweden. Discoveries now 
multiplied apaee'in the hands of a Brandt, Swt^, Cronsted, Gahn, and particularly Mr. 
Schcole, until at lost Mr. Bergman of Upsal, by the solidity rif his judgment, the inge- 
nuity and accuracy of his methods, and the multiplicity of experiments, brought mineral* 
logy almost to that degree of perfection at which we at present behold it. 

Vol. I O o ‘ 
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Minerals, strictly speaking, denote only such substances as arc found in mines, 
such as metals, scmbmetals, sulphur, and salt; but in a more extonswo sense they de- 
note all fossils that do not belong either to tiie vegetable or animal kingdoms, and con- 
sequently stones and cartlis ; all of which arc ( Mnprehended - under the dcoomiiwtion of 
the mineral kingdom. The mineral kingdo i is, therefore, usually divided into four 
parts or classes, viz. I. Kartb, and stones ; Salts; 3. luOdmmcible substances ; 4. Mi- 
neral substances. By earths are commonly understood ta#telc.ss, inodorous, dry, brittle, 
uiiitillammablc substances, whose specific gravity, compared with Uiat of water, is not 
more tliun livo to one. whidr have not the metallic splerrdour, arc scarcely s<jlHblf io 
water, and give no tinge to borax when melted with it. Slpocs differ from earths onlv 
m hardness, mid its consequences, and tliercfore are included untlcr tire ?ame .gcnerica) 
oaaic. , Any earthy substance, whose integral particles sPaturally cohere. with auffic»eot 
force to resist the pow'er of gravity, *^hifo one part of tbem only is supported, and can- 
not be separated by mere scraping with the nail, is called a stone ; w hen tlrey may be 
separated by the nail, but not by an inferior force, they may be called indurated earths, 
but this being the limit, substances that thus cohere arc also frequently denominated 
from either extreme, being sometimes called eartlis, and sometimes stones. Simple 
eartlisarc those which possess permanent distinct characters, arc incapable of being fui- 
tSier analysed, or changed one into another by any means hitherto kuown. All stones 
and earths consist of these cither singly or mixed, or chemically , upited with each other 
in various proportions together with saline, inllammabic, and metallic substances ; for 
in the earth they arc seldom found pure. 

Ot these simple earths eight are now discovered, tlic calMreous, or earth of lime, the 
argillaceous, or eartli of day, the siliceous, or earth of font, the barytes, Ojc ponderous 
eartli, the magnesian, or muriatic ciuth, the strontian, the jargonic nod adamantine 
earths. , ■ . 

Beside these, certain have been discovered, or supposed to be discoveries, but. as we 
v» ish to admit into this brief abstract of mioeralogy but those whose existence, have been 
clcaily ascertained, we shall only record their discovery in another , part of this work, 
i lie calcareous, ponderous, magnesian ,and argillaceous cartlis being, rombinablc with 
all acids, may be called absorbent cartlis, iu coutradistiijctjon to the siliceous, which 
unites only to the sparry acid. Again, one iff the general charsictera, of argillaceous 
earth is the extreme subtility and fineness of its ir4tegrant parts, wbicn tender it smoQtli 
to the- toucii, and slowly sefiarable from vvater when diffused tlirough jt,, alsc) a certain 
viscidity and ductility which proceed from ,4ts power of retaining water,, and of tbesq 
properties magnesi^ partakes also, tiiough .in a lesa degree. Siliceous earths, on ^le 
contrary,, arc ch.‘iractcrised by roughness, liardness, sharpness to the tovu;.thc and. jt t 9 tai. 
want of flexibility and adherence to. eac^ other;, when minutely .divide^., and a ready 
separation from water; of these piopcc^l calcareous, ponderous eartlis particips^te, 
though in a icss degree. , ^ 

Calearcous- elrtb, ; whet^- perfectly pure, constitates Ainif, it? spccifi^.; gravity |i# pearly 
three times tliat of water, U has a hot burning . taste, act? ;iH>werfully.pn annual >9.%^ 
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stances, and' when hi lumps, heats with a moderate quantity of water. In the tempera- 
ture of 60’’ it requires six- hundred and eigl^y times its weight of water to dissolve it ; 
its taste is tben'pungent, urinous, yetaweotish. It is infusible by itself in a heat tliat 
would melt iron, bdt if mixed with argiiiaceons or siliceous earths, it will melt in a more 
moderate heat. 

“ Calcareous earth,’* says Dr. Gregory, “ is sometimes found in the form of powder, 
but more frequently in that of a concrete substance called chalk, which differs with re- 
spect to the fineness of its particles, and hrnmess of texture.” 

1. ^' Ciialli; consists of calcareous earth or lime, united with carbonic acid, and an 
union of the same principles also constitutes limestone and marble. These substances 
only differ ’ff'oth Common chalk in their degree of purity, or in the manner of their ag- 
gregation, admitting of more or less polish. The different coloured veins in marble are 
produced by the admixture of other substances (most commoniy iron,) unequally distri- 
buted through the niu.s.s.” 

Si “ Strata of marie also contain calcareous earth, more or less blended with a consi- 
derable proportion of clay and sand.” 

‘3. “ Calcareous earth is often found projecting into the interstices and crevices of 
rocks in a crystalized state, and is thcti called calcareous spar. It is more or less trans- 
parent, and shivers into flat fragments of a rhomboidal figure. Of these cnlcaroous 
spars there are many varieties.” 

4- “ Calcareous earth appears in the form of animal and vegetable substances, pe- 
trified into stone by being exposed to petrifying waters.” 

5. “ The shells of ortistaccous animals, from the coarsest to the pearl which lines the 
?lieH of the oyster, arc all made up of this calcareous earth. United with a small quan- 
tity of amnral gluten; it gives origin to the shells of all crustaceous animals, to egg-shells, 
and to those marine bodies, which, from their hardness and vegetable appearance, are 
called stony plants, Such as ail the species of coral, &c.” 

6. “ If vitriolic acid is poured on chalk, the carbonic acid is expelled, while tlic vi- 
triolic unites with the calcareous earth, and constitutes gypsum, or plaister of Paris, 
This exists in considerable quantities in nature, and is divided into several species. To 
some of these are referred alabaster, Muscovy glass, and selenite.” 

7. “ Calcareous earth is also found saturated with muriatic acid in sea-water, and in 

- - A 

8 . “ Calcareous eSHb, united with the fluoric acid, forma the fusible spar or ftuor, 
which is commonly known by the name of Derbyshire spar.” 

p. “ Calcareous earth is found saturated with a particular acid, perhaps of the me- 
(Oltk! kind; it ftff'rhs the I'ungstein of the Swedes.” 

lOi *' Calcareous earth is also found united with three of the metals, iron, copper, 
add lead ; and forms by such union mountafh^blue; Armenian stone, turquoise, mala- 
chites, stabhtein, and several other varieties.” 

Mr. Wbitchursf ekplaios, in the following manner, tlie for»atioiv of sparry and sta- 
lactitieat prodiittions. “ When water, impregnated with tho ’sparry acid, proceeds 
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slowly through dii^cri^ut strata ^ .e^ths and minerals, it ^corpcs charged with a variety 
of these substances m solut^n ; and as it exudes gradually on the surface ot caverns 
and fissures, the aqueous partidcs eva'fiorate, and % sparry ’inatter crystalizes in va- 
rious forms, including in its own substance the hetcroghneous matters ivjiih which .it is 
charged. If Uie quantity of w’atcr thus impregnated, which exudea throqgh ^ d^e pores 
of the earth or stone, is not thore than will easily cvaporatfeskin^ lhe ditlihafv heat .pf the 
atmosphere, a sparry crust is formed. If the quantity of water exuded exceeds the 
quantity evaporated, stalactites are produced in one instance, and tubes in anqtlier. If 
a drop of Water bangs frbm the roof, almbsit dropping, the aqueous particl^ ^yaporatc 
from the surface sooner than from its interior parts. A crystalizalion, therefore, takes 
place pp the surfoce, while the centre remains fluid ; the water 4hus detap^cd is conti- 
nually increasing, and the tube gradually extends downwards. By .|his ^process, tubes 
are frequently formed of two feet in length, and one-tontli of an inch in diameter Thq 
appearance of caverns, ornamented with these splendid productions, exceeds that of, the 
most laboured works of art : transparent columns, adorned with the most beautiful and 
vivid colours, disposed , sometin^S in the form of a honey-comb, Sometimes in a more 
irregular arrangement; mirrors, reflecting the images of objects, tinged widi a light 
shade of the most delicate colours, ravish the eye of the beholder. The pillars appear 
of various forms and sizes ; sometimes arranged like a regular colonnade, a^nd sometimes 
disposed with all the delightful irregularity of nature. The stalactites hang , like icicles 
from the lofty roofs of these stupendous caverns, and*^are reflected back by the polished 


and glittering floors.” , . , . . , , 

The many instances in which mariqc remains; have been found in marl, marbfe, lime- 
stone, and others of this genus, have, inclined some geologists, as .qqd, qf late, 

Pr, Hutton, to exclude calcareous earth from the -number* of the pfimevals,’’ asserting 
the masses of it we ot present bebold to proceed from shell-fish. “Uub in,4dc|jtlw,” 
says Mr. Kirwau, “ to the unfounded supposition that shell-fi^h, or any i^sscss 

the power of producing any simple earth, these philosophers should .h0e considered,, 
that before the existence of any fish the stony masses that inclose the basop- of the ocean 
must hiavc existed, and among . these there is none u> which eah^argpuis is^Ot 

found. ■">. 'A'.’* . 

Argillaceous earth dpes npt exceed .the spepific grayity qf Efvppr- . , 

tloD than that of two to onci^ It is exceedingly diffusible, but is np|, without dif- 
ficulty, dissolved in water. T^e , strongest ,w jll npt render it causJLijSi i^lc^ .., 

itbc mixed with .cglcafeous earth.'' Ij^ is one of thpW. 8uhstaBc^;\^^'ft^^m<^ 
in hajiurc. .. There gro immense, 8trataj^of. j^f, , and they make a 
Ttm uica commonly entertained of clay, is that of a natural substance,' .gjc 
of which arc firm, apd b%ye P.^o^t .nibbed 

by the fiogqr,, receive a pqli^ W hpijf J?' 


found moist in af natural 'state. Tf more 

which, when thoroughly burnt and driedj ^conies hard, sto%, ahd inKpcnein 


irable to w#' 
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ter. Oiuhc .re^ilAr.CQt){r(u;ii'>n vliR'h clay undergBos fr^U) the applij:auo» of dine^ent 
degrees of htat, depends the- feou^itroctwa of etiU««i<iR»etec, for mmuring inieuic de- 
^rfees of hfeat, invOoted by ?ili> ^V^dgi^vqod. jCltKy, united ,tJ»e viuiobc ucid, lorms 
tnat well kirdiyjti ftudi ypeful substutujjd aUincN ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ 

'The nrgtlla^oi&'foss.ils are referred to tl)c folloJtyiog: heads: ' 

r.’ }ac lunae^ i. e, inidf: of. Urt! inoon, Tdis fanciful name was hereto- 

fore, thought tb denote dv^ry fine specie of calcaHpjua earth, till AJr.; Scrcbcr has lately 
shewn that the earth to which this name is given, is a very uHCofl»nf|Ou'«p«cies ofargilla. 
It is generally foeaid in siuall cakes of the hardness of chalk,, tthti* tb*t» it marks 
white.; .When €.\amined with a tiiicroscope, it is found to consist of .sinfll tr^nspiueDt 
orystals. . . T 

4. Porcelain clay, ar^tila apyra, the kaolin of the Chinese^ Thia is very refractory, 
and is witlj great difficulty brought into perfect fusion. After it lias been submitted to 
the action of heat, it is of a solid texture, and is so hard us to strike fire with steel, 
(.’ommoij pipe-clay beloiigs to this division, atid difl'ers from porcelain clay only in be- 
ing less pure, which prevents its burning to a gpod colour, 

3. Litlio.marga, or stone marrow, when dry, feels aa‘ slippery as soap, b«it is not 

wholly ditlusible in water. When mixed with water, it falls in picce.s so as to assume 
the appearance of curds. In the. fire it melts into a frothy s|ag. In the mass it breaks 

into irregular scaly pieces. This,, is, five fuller^, earth used irj the dressing ot clnlUs. '^io 

this species also bcldhgs the tefrn.iemma ; .tins is of a brow,nish colour and shining tex- 
ture, find falls to pieces in water with a crackling noise. To this species belongs the 
Turkish earth, so called from its trccciving the impression of the Grand Seignior’s seok 

4. Dole is a fine and dense clay of vaiious colours, containing a large quantity of 

iron. . It is not easily softened in wvUer when indurated, as the porcelain and common 
clays hut either falls to pieces in the form of fine grains, or repels the water, and cauc 
not he made.' ductile. In the fire it grows black, and is then attracted by the loadstone, 
'j’he soft holes arc of various ifolours, as red, yellow, green, grey, and blueish grey. The 

red kidd is that used in medicine, under the nntne of Armenian bole ; an indurated 

kind of which affords the material for red pencils. An indurated bole is frequently found 
inCO)d'pit$, between Uife scams of coal, and is called conl-slate. It is met with fre- 
quent in .pieeea, like nuts, of various sizes; which, when bredters, exhibit impressions 

plants. AINbdr i^eioi of bole is by the Swedes called hornblende. . 

5. Zeolite, is in'^general of a crystalline form, composed of imperfect pyramids, turn^ 
towards a-'ieoiitafoit^ceniTd.' The lapis lazuli btdongs to the ncolites.. 

'fi. Tripoli, ijs^vdreartli.. consisting of very fine, particles, and is known by its quality ^ 
rubfting or wbaringhbard bodies, wbieb gives them a polish. Another variety of thU is 
called md^teo-etoiie.* > ; T 

7. Common or brick clay dedbiihd of vari©«s ,^oi»s; : heJ'«dt P*ld red, grey, and blue, 
acquires a red;eolouH^shOVd^^r less deep,. » ' and melts pretty easily into a 

greeinsb ^ss. It consists ofa^idixture of pureetdy, silioeotli andjnBMfiftl (or iron) eartbi. 
eonmiidf^ OhM^ O'quneU'quantiM'Xif vftfwHc acid. ; . ’ - 
Vol. I. P p 
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Tl)e tMoat reriuirlmble stoics* cootiNEa^ended uoder tUviiioo, arf tbe bh»>sb piwpto 
sctiistus, or GonimOQ 4*49 ; tb« p^ritaceou*^ fcHifJUw » tbo VltinniflOHs ■ohiatus { tbe 
argidfaceous grit, wbichiia a^so €«fie<J Mod'Otooi^ ^ froe-Otonoj^tbo i|K; flag* 

sK^oe, tm) tliO aoad-stooc.-HxSilicaoua «arth« ore chi^y ,<l^t9guieib«4h9''4bo>rib^f<^^» 
tiy which tiiey striko ^pro tilth 9t«9)« oiKt their proper^ pf r forophtg gooti glaaanithotikai)-, 
'J'hey loay bfe (Jivtd«d into, I* Oeini( or precioua atonea j 9, Quo^r; 9, I'lui'ia 3 4- 
ptra; 4« F9l(it*«f)at^ > > 

i|. XiBKs. I. Til* flkiROiui ia the h«r4eat of all bot^op. Its t^iecMo gravity «jar to that 
o&wator tieariy >i aevta to two, hence il refi^ta tho caya o£ li^tt very pon#r)Mfy i hut 
itfposaeasea tlm power even to a mucli greater ijtegree than might be $upptfK4 fitiot its 
dmaity, end hence procceda Useiegular hr>UiBfl(:;y- . The diamotid, iiroperty «o called,' 
ia roiourleis ; but it tlao reteina tlna mhiiio when it ia slightly tinged eiilitr nith red Or 
yelbnr. it is, therelbre, not tlie eeluur of the ekone, |>ut it» hardi)es;> and lustre, uhif h 
obUm It the denommittiua of a diatoond > < < 

9. The ruby iiaa been confounded with tlie diamood. on account of ka hardnesa ami 
liiatie, but aotae late capciuiienta shew that at is oasttitiaUy different^ ^ ,< >'• 

3. The sapphire is transparent, and of a blue colour, and is paid to lie next tun the 
dmiioad b hardness. Tiitry are semettmea of a cnillcy apfiyarance, 

4- The tupa/ is chiefly of different shades of yellow, biit iaaometiBief greenish. Wlien 
ofoa aea-igTeea odour it » caUed aqaa^inariiie ; when nmragroea, tbe ^beiylp wheii ytl* 
loniahigreen, the chrysolite. ' > ^ ' i .* i i> «;• 

i. Emerald, the chief colour of which ia green, ia the softeaC tht precicNMi stones; 
and when heated, is pho^eresomaltke tbei'fluors. - .> i, < . ^ ■ 

>€k 'llic jacineb ia of a fine reddiiit yelknr eeiaiiiv •and MMoetlaNia' brown; they ordt 
formed in prisoia, pointed at both enda >> ■ .. . ' 

7. The amethyst is a gem of a intdet colour, ai great brilliancy, and at bird 4s;4ie'^ 

btK kinds of rubies and sapphire^ from whieb ia on)^ difiieiw' jtt'ils <;akuii!r Wlieaiit 
approaebes to the purple, or rose colour, it is sneire esteemed tbda: jtt bdiaca^to^ 

blue. ^ / t . ' ' i .? o. )' i' I { 

8. The garnet, when transparent, and of a finaeoiauft |afoelonodinp%'fber gMu ; 

but it varies more than any, both wnh rei^seet to kafofv aial,ecdodrj;aoi»a.beii9ii^ 
deep and dark red, soma yenow and purple, and sobe b«>a%><UMfiitb, jaadE<qtdfa<t 
Opaque. »' ' ^ t - » ■ ' '>.*) * < ^ j 

9. The tourmalin has htely bemk.ibi«Ng^k'«wcb btonoiiioabjr.dti datoMUiafala prai-' 

pertyof becoming electrical, m ecmserpseiioaiaf tbe tapffljmiian df, boat. • i%e .. 

orientEt toaranalins are fcKtod* m dwt niiland trf Cs^Ims : lane ol'ta.-'<b4to bioimi ^ytlfiow. 
From Brazil they are, fof thd most part\gFeeDt$ bub tfaeiw ait abb iom etdit idn^ wad. 
yMob, IbnnTyrbtbty Bi«mbla«aidaifraa<diM4iwgmaa»4»a|q)«^ H' 

le, 'Tba opat iaa tMit fae8Rtifv4^sleaa|^i4bMto4^ HmafgiMt ^ewjwwaace.af .^ wnu 
lours fey rtdacdoU and niutum^ Tfaeta waaJMi4Mndi«QMa£<^ efead.tf 

Nonnius, appeare olive cotouted by ralatliB%g ni ii te a t lp Ifl Wi Ibb^ b4;#b«i|. 
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h'\d'toiia^i» h9''kTV^9parcMt ^ c»f * re^-tUbur. '£!}« 
whir<6p*t^ a ^gJaai-Bke toeltftejfiM, ttW^ar*’^ tkft 'g^aw;' iahAubl(ri*}>- 
rsvi ; ^ ipt i» or)<^M«fr iaiM^dlbttt^'i Whfii ti(^ Agtunik'tlia ljght'. >’ 

If QiTAttTfe^ hat 1«ti' trampifrefii^ anti- ftftk ptttibua^tobai. « 'I < 

t»irt» «f abikfr'bi tika 'lha^^-striit«‘^'fiiia> «ith stoet. Nb • 

very rtmartAM’-ttollei tNtleiitg to tbit g8iUMb wbiclb ia vrry 

gfmky ^ It It tiltlt^ or- it lingt$d ttHth^»'hife»'(>hjc^«ar'i«lat;i 

trantparant, white, or pale |reen. Sptiry quartz, pale yellow, or palaliivt«'^‘Crytiojjtrtli 
quartz lt<tet(har <ar tr8n^piiiymtt'>'tltt tlMspiirttit Wtilli dartt^rwM) Wind, >it «)aU4d 
smoky 'uqkiaq tb« yelto^, Maer'^grMUi Mtd ltd, tUlsa gtnA; nii4vtb«vQ|o«riati^‘V0iell~ 
rrystalt; %Min milky, milk cryMaK .tfhd jpalWiiict. Qnai^t/ » alaoU^utNl «(U»kiiN|lt< 
with iron and'oopper ;> with the'in^er ft <NMistitufaift.Uack calx, uftlr 'tlvei 

cahf^ > I ' " • • I ' «* V .1 r, » . I . f < j .( , «j I's »4 

m. Fi.tvti 9fe morn wdifdrmly toUd,‘>and not so-modi erackod in tlie Qiaa5,'nv quana'^ / 
and arc more pciiucid than jasper. 'lihc several vatiotiat «t flrnta have ubtiint'd «««?«« 
dHtrnct nttirtea/ from tiio varieity of llMrfr «riow», tkiwi-from any real ditiEbtence in tlimr 
aubstance ; but these arc iRilt be retailed, m thtr^mnly mutiea bjniwlikh jcttol* 

tert>ai)il4Whe<!« ore uttid'to dittingtibk tliem. ' • ' i , f 

I. Jade, lapis nephrittCus. v^lW fetfojnvetuaut touch,. Uit is so IwrdiMh 
to strike hre asftkhsteel. iiMHl Is ato» sCUu^p^lBcidj ' ‘' f ' ’ < ,-<‘4 ' I 

§* llmeatVeycftittVery scaf«e> attMe. "Itiit opeque,^ and reflects jjyecBwiitud'yalloW ' 

rays, in a mamier somewhat similar to the aye of the animal frCio-wlijehiltoarae.isdeK, 

riveduJi it m^Aiomlin Slberist ^ * * M > '< - ■ i 1' 

3. The hydrophanes, or deulus Biundlt^^iTkwcbiM'aelas wbichidwt^^ from* 

aU etltev ktones it its property of frccwm'mg traOspnreatuv cootequenee of being immersed 
in water. This happens from its imbibing that flttid, as it becomes agpio opaque by 
beiqs^rinft.' t ^ r ' 

‘4u M9on-aiUHl9f ot# nUiboaNitoni^'refleeta light of ‘ pettfl wd carnation colours, it» 
fmetan b^aoliatei^ end tIS colear pale blae, aad milky. 

5. Chalccdiot^, or white agate. Thb stone is usually ent with a convex suiface„ andt 

recetrafi rngocNl poli^< Its degree of hardness is intermediato, between that of the. onyx 
aadtnip) agima#o*'lr»i»iieinb*feas|wtem, aad k* colour is usually.* very similar to that of' 
Mttk fliiuted wsdbSMiicsiW'^ ^ ^ ‘ ^ ‘’•d? - i ' 

6. The obyx is the hardest of flints, its usual colour is that ejf the human nails, ,h is| 

cithef mm-kedimitti sslii^l Haas on^ or wUb black and wlutoj logathor. lieat dcpnvos 
if ficoloSir; m^dfr t Wi ii pnly etarbs tt. > .<'• .j\i 

7 . Tl|c euuelioit'derieei iia oame from its raSemUanea' tb th# colsnir o£ frasb; »J>t sa ^ 

ekkMrqoitbaed^ ormfr dMbi«M ikAdbs «f red, wilbhrpwitbnd ycUciw. < t ) .» < .1 ^ 

9. The a a id s i iyx ttl»4rtiak e <t dyw i(a A oawlioB; aomstinue disposed' 

wtirala^tintrtfMMlSMet t i d i fr fr iiiy Uitidotl ikid»sanedttBi|ifrikn' . its^ohrs ant, > tliero' 
fdv», m aDBixt<ka>b<> wMit awfr i«|[«it>iiww f^ satm^s istegularlysioiched. i jj 

. ^llliitrlMM^ssi|klM»tf V vaihtjiikbedv atith diffeftatt eeloitri pro* 
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mtscuously blended ttyether, and they are estecnoed in proportion to tbe» mixttire and 
perfection of their coluiin. 

10. Common flint, ot pebble, U in reality of the same nature with agftte^ but wanting 
thO' beautiful and various colours of the substances that bear that name. Chalk and 
white lime-stonS arc usuolly the matrices of flints, in which llicy are itnbedded, in the 
form of nodules, consisting of nuclei involved in a crust 

1 1. C'bert is leas hard and tunsparent than the common flint It is nut, in general, 
found in loo.«e and single irregular nodules, but forms veins in rocks. Clierts are found 
of a ' flesh colour, « bite, pale yellow, and greenish^ and seem to be of an intcrniediate 
nature, between the flints and jaspers. Sand and gravel may be considered as flinty 
matters, tom away from the rocks in which they originally existed, and aftef wards worn 
and* smoothed hy ihe attrition occasioned by the motion ot water. Sand and gravel, 
honever, consist ot all tlie variety of stony inatleis uluch existed in the masses from 
which tlicy procei lied, and arc theretbre found of many different colours and pro- 
perties. 

I\’. Ihe name of J.\speu3 is given ta all the oparjne riliceous stones, which in their 
texture resemble dried day, The principal circumstance, besides their appearance, 
whiclKlisiinguishes them fioni the other siliceous order, is their more easily inciting in 
the fire. They in general contain much iron. They arc very hard, and admit a goi.d 
polish; and they are variegated witli different colours. They are seldom ranged in 
strata, but form (on.siderabic masses and veins in rocks. They are also found in small 
round masses. The principal species of jasper arc tiio following: the white, grey, ye,- 
low, red. brown, green, veined, spotted, flowered, and green witb red points, or bioud- 
stoue. Toys, and more especially cups and saucers, are made of jasper. Many antiq.ir 
sculptures are hi stones of this nature. 

V. The most common kind of Fkldt-spar is formed of rfaorobic laminee, and has 

tiiercfore obtained the name of rhombic quartz. It gives fire wdth steel, whence it has 
been called spathuin scintitlans. It is harder than the sebisti, and is fusible. It is found 
in loose masses, two inches long, or mixed with sand^ clay, or bedded ia granite. 
It is used in making china at Dresden. Its colours are white, red, brown, pale yellow, 
or greenish. . • > > 

The Labrador-stone is generally classed with the • fcldt-spars. * It' admila of a very 
fine (lolish, and when in that state, veflects a variety of be lutiful colours. The stone 
itself is of different shades of grey. » 

VI. Shihl or C 0 CK 1 .F, of different shades of green; add the varbua species ef 

whet-stones, arc also commonly referred to the siliceous order, UijMigti the latter are ge« 
nferally In some inpasurc compound. • 

Barytes or ponderous earth is a substance, but tiiinly scattered: it ttroeb reserobies 
aluoi hut ttt texture is striated, its speeiffe gravity is more than feun times greater tban 
that of water. It was discovered in ‘Sweden in 1*774, but hath not^^et boeiifouiMi purai. 
k is found in two states, combined either wititthe’earbODic or viiriolilriaeidtk 
' 1. When united witb tho fonneratid kidsMoi^ee akini^ bat w hard end att^ited,. 







if composed ‘of radiating' fiOres doming' from a ’ centra. It is *dtnettitt» of a greyish 
colour ; someti^s jugged, wlicn it Is culled cristratnm, from its resemblance to a cock’s 
conib. "Tlte's’^ are fyu'nlf'a6creted' to bails of tlio same' substance. 

2. TopderSiTs'elfhh is fbore Tretjoently’unlted witii vitriolic acid. These stones are 
fourfd df^ appbataiTces/ pale yellow, blackish^ with coaree scales, or with fine 

.sparkling scales. They are eitlicf transparent or opaque. The transparent ponderous 
spar usually ’in the' form of 'a siS sided very" flat prism, ending in a four sided pyramid ; 
but lite all other crystals, llahtc to'lie varied by the circumstances attending their forma- 
tion^ ’ *^16 opaque spectm■en^^;''cafled ^awk by the miners, arc of a white, grey, or fawn 
colour y frequently of nti 'regular figure, btit often In the peculiar figure of a nnrober of 
, small convex lenses united together. Tlicsfe varieties are all remarkably heavy, in ge- 
neral exceetfing four times the ti'ciglit of water, Unfl by this the presence of barytes may 
pommonly he discovered. These stones composed of vitriolic acid ami barytes may be 
known by thicTr smelling like liver of sulphur when rubbed. From this property they 
are called lapis hepaticu.s, and leberstcin (liver-stone) by the Germans. 

Magnesia is a white, loose, and lighter earth, only known since the beginning of this 
century ; it is generally found combined wiih other heterogeneous substances, as other 
slqiple earUis are. The stones usually treated of iiinler this head consist of magnesia 
unite^ witb^ flint ; but the latter usually predominates. Most of them arc soapy to the 
touch, and so soft tliat tliey may be cut into various utensils. Of these the following are 
the most reriiafkabte : ' : • 

1. Steatites, lapis orilla, or soap rock, is of various colours, but chiefly different 
shades of green. It docs not become ductile in water, and is fused with difficulty. 

2. Smerlis, or French chalk, is found pretty plentifully in CornWalK Its colour is 
either w.lnte, yellow, or red and white; some specimens have the appearance x>f Castile 


Serpentine stone is of dilFerent shades of green. The structure of this stone is 
.fib/oys, and'^ it might thCrdfoic be confounded witli another earthy matter, called as- 
Wstbs, 'lf its fibres did not adhere co closely together, as to escape observation; -when the 
stone Is ent and polished. Of tlic serpentine slorie arc many varieties, and it is found 
^(^ted or streaked with a great diversity of colours. , * < 

4. Mficaceojis earths, or talks, may be defined earthy or stony bodies, 'the teifure and 
corhposition ' of which consist of their flexible particles, divisible into plates, or leaves, 
j^h^Jng a shining surface'. These plates, by being exposed'^o heat, separate into stballer 
ojit^^^6ut.^ttreir *Sexf611iiy is much diminished. By h strong hCat they cur'l dfjcnunplc, 
brntlTs very difficult to re^^^^^^ to perfect fusion tvhhbut addition. Tiie plates of 

Bdjc!?, „wheo of the purest kind, are transparent, and''ffierd is ttni^ wiMy; the plates of 
which, from their near r«e'mblahce to glass, are callbd ‘Muscovy glass. ‘Micias, how- 
cJpr.sfro^fen'lioffe^ varietir df tblWflrS) Br ot leSi Cfpltqae. itoipetimes 

^cy nav|**a Ipstfc* ri^ii^^f^irng Wat of lifetallic iiubsttidt^^: " ' >0 . > , - - 

i'he iuie8tos,'“or lh)ianmu5>Ts’ a fbbsif ld1k, '’in'’h!avinj^ dl'rfSjg^^ stnic- 

Kibfbs* ifist^sd of piitei 

Voi. I. Q q 
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long exposed to air, it dissolves into & sort of dr^ny matter, wliich lias some degree of 
tougliiicss, but the fibres of which cannot be unravelled. Cloth Shd‘ ^a),^er have bceii 
made of this substance, which resist the fire. Asbestos, howeyer,'thdu^ uhassailnble by 
common fires, has submitted to the power of strong burning mirrore, and has undergone 
vitrification. The anfients are said to have manufactured cloths of this fossil, in which 
they rt-rapl their dead when they burned them, that the ashes' might be preserved. 
Several moderns have succeeded in making this clQth ; the chief contrivances which arc 
necessary are to mix the mineral fibres with a large proportion of tlax,' and to use oil 
freely ; these matters are afterwards consumed by exposing the cloth to a red heat. 
Although the cloth of asbestos' when soiled, is restored to its whiteness by burning, yet 
it loses some part of its weight, as has been ascertained by accurate exper^iments. 
The xnirictics of this curious genus of fossils, are mountain leather or cork; mountain 
dax, to which the name of amianthus is particularly applied ; common or unripe asbestos, 
and mountain wood. These substances all consist nearly of the same component ports, 
and differ chiefly in colour, solidity, or in the form and direction of their fibres. Some 
specimens of the amianthus are so light as to float in w^atcr. 

When the fibres are parallel, it is called mountain leather ; when twisted, mountain 
cork. 

About the year 1737, a mineral was brought to Edinburgli, by a dealer in fossils, 
from the lead mine of Strontian, in Argyleshire, where it is found imbedded in the ore, 
mixed with several other substances. It is sometimes transparent and colourless, but 
generally has a tinge of yellow or green. Its specific gravity is more than three times 
greater than that of w’ater. Its texture is generally fibrous ; and sometimes it is found 
crystallized in slender prismatic columns of various lengths. It consists of carbonic 
acid, combined with a peculiar earth, to which Dr. Hope gave the name of strontites. 

It is also called Scottish earth. It is of a whitish colour, and has an acrid pungent 
taste. When pounded in a mortar, the powder that rises is offensive tp the nostrils and 
lungs. It does not, however, appear to be possesed of any poisonous qualities. When 
strontites is thrown into water, it attracts it with a hissing noise, much heat is produced^ 
and it falls into powder much more rapidly than lime. 

Jargonic earth is found in the jargon, a precious stone, imported from Ceylon. . .'Ift 
has a strong resetnblance to argillaceous earth. Its colour is white, and its s^ci^c 
gravity four times that of water. 

Iliere it a stone found in China, and in the East Indies, near Bombay, which', from 
its hardness, has been called adamantine spar. It is composed of two parb: ar^l)a< 
ccous. earthy and one part of a peculiar earth whii^h is called adamanta. It Miners from 
siliceous earth in being fusible when mixed' wHh potash or soda. It is 'three timj^ 
vier thatf water. , 

Beside these eight orders of earth, there are sllV^ret compound std^s; which are -com* 
posed of two, three,' or four different kinds of stony 'naatter. Aihdng.tbese ai^ pu^er^ 
breefeiM, porifhryrjf, granite,, and several Varieties of marMe: We liaVe* piroj^cV 

^laejrto ihM of tolita)^^ fWoductions, of which^|LhVipoll^w!ng^ are/ 
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I. Lava is of very various 'appearance, according to its coaiposUipn, anij its more 
or lest perie,Qt vitfi^cation. The materials of wMch lavas consist, are tbp common snti* 
stances to',be found; every ivhere in. the eartit, namely^ stones, metallic oi^es, clay, samJ, 
kc. ; and ps thw? » /WOm for grca^ variety in the combinations of these substances, the 
melted inassds formed by them must, in different circumstances, be very various. Mr. 
Kirwan divides lavas into three kinds, the cellular, the compact, and the vitreous. AH 
lavas are more or less magnetic, give hre with steel, are of a granular texture, and melt 
without the addition of other substances. The cellular lavas are such as have under- 
gone only the first and lowest degree of fusion, being just softened and heated sufficiently 
to expel the fixed air contained in the matter from which they are formed, which seems 
to be argillaceous slate; hence they abound in small cavities occasioned by theexpan* 
Sion of that air. The specific gravity of some lavas from these cavities is so small, that 
they float for some time on water. From this circumstance they have sometimes been 
mistaken for pumice stone ; but they differ from it, because theii texture is never fila- 
mentous. The pci feclly vitrified lavas must have been exposed to an immense beat, as 
they aie with great difficiilty fused without addition. The beds of lava are deepest and 
nanowest neai the crater, and broader and shallower as they advance, unless some val 
ley intervenes. Pumice stones lie at a still gi eater distance , " and from these observa- 
tions,” says Mr. Kirwan, “ extinguished volcanos may betiaccd ” Tlie quaniitiesof mat- 
ter thrown out of volcanos at one eruption, are often so gieat, aa jto cover a space of 
country of many miles, and to be many years in cooling. 

II. Pumice stone seems to be rather a volcanic ejection than a volcanic product. 
Its colours are grey, white, and reddish brown. It is hard, rough, porous, consists of 
slender fibres, parallel to each other, is very light, and with difficulty gives fire with 
steel. It seems to have been originally an asbestos, decomposed by the action of fire. 

in. Basaetes is a stone of a dark grey colour, covered with a ferruj^oeous ciust, 
and generally crystallized in opaque, triangular, or polyangular columns. When it is not 
of a regular form, and breaks into large, thick, square pieces, it is called trapp. 

IV. Terra puzzoeana, or Terras, is^ a volcanic pioduction, of p grey, brown, 
yell^isb, or blackish colour, loose, granular, or dusty and rough, porous and spongy, 
resetobliog clay hardened in the fire, and then reduced to a gross powdef. Its most 
distinguishing property is, that when mixed with about one-third of its weight of )iine 
and watcTf it hardens very suddenly, and forms a cement w hich is more dursdile in water 
than ahy other. . ■ . . 

By the nhtne of salts those mineral bodies are called which can be dissolved in wa- 
ter, end give it a taste, and which have the power, at least when thpy are mixed with 
one another to form new bodies, of a solid and angular shape, when the water ip which 
they are dissolved .is diminUhod to a less quantity than is ;i^qubite to keep them ip so.- 
luUofi. This quality is WM crystallizatieti. ^ . '' 

Slllto are dither ^siqiplf oi\^mpound, Simple salts ara.distiosttished into ailialies <^)d 
acidi ; ' a'nh from fte upion^of qn acid and an alkali .are^produced copjpqund sa|to 
•re also cdllet^Mutfal, ticeauid by this oonhinatioD the characteristic propertias hota 
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of Ukj acid and alkali are lost, and, a new* body is formed, which is extremely inert, iu 
comparison with the two sub.stances of which it is cotnposed. , Several of the earths,; and 
somt* of the metals, are also capable of being united with acids, ahd the cotiipound 
forms a salt more or less perfect. They have, therefore, been divided into six following 
orders : 1, Acid salts; a. Alkaline mineral salts ; 3. Neutral salts j 4. Eartlty aeulrat 
salts ; 5. Aletalline neutral salts ; 6. Triple neutral salts. 

Acids are very active substances, and when concentrated, are higfily corrosive. 
They have so gcnfral a tendency to unite with other substances, that they are never ob- 
tained pure except by art. ' ’They are generally fluid, which sceiii's, however, chiefly to 
be owing to tlicir strong attraction for water, of which few of them can tfe entirely de- 
prived, and which they copiously attract from the atmosphere. One.of die marks by 
which the pre.'sence of uncotnbined acids ni^ be ascertained, is their (xroperty oi chang- 
ing to a red, the blue colour of infusion of violets, which alkalis change to. a green. 
1 he acids fountl in the mineral kingdom, are the carbonic acid or fixed air, the vitriolic, 
the nitrous, the nmviatic, the acid (5f spar, the acid of bora,v, the acid of phosjihorus. 
and the the acid ot amber. The carbonic acid has already been treated of under the head 
of gusses.- The vitriolic aciJ takes its name from vitriol or copperas, from which it wa.'i 
formerly extracted by distillation. In the new chemical nomenclature, it is with much 
more propriety called the acid of sulphur, as it is now found to be a combination of that 
uiriammabh' substance w itii oxygen. The nitrous acid is a fluid of considerable weight, 
but does not admit of so much concentration as the vitriolic. In Us most perfect form 
it is quite transpaitut and colourless, but in its ordinary state it is of an orange tawny 
colour, and when ex|.K)se<l to the air it constantly emits orange-coloured fames, which 
are no.xiou8. The mmiatic acid, in iU ordinary state, is a yellowish-coloured fluid, and 
emits fumes which do nut give the air a red tinge like the nitrous acid, but produces 
an appear.ince of mist. These fumes are noxious to the lungs, ai>d smell like' burning 
soot. The sparry, or floor acid, was discovered by Mr. Scbcclc, and takeS its name 
from the substance from which it is obtei.’'ed, and which is commonly known in England 
tinder the name of Derbyshire spar. This acid, when pure, assumes thfc fomi of 
In this state it is heavier than atmospheric air, extinguishes flame, and destroys cmtmal 
life; it has a penetrating smell, like that of marine acid, but mme^wetrful; khd its 
causticity is such, that it almost instantly corrodes the skin. If tyoraic is ’Sa- 

turation in boiling water, and the vitriolic acid added in such quantity (ftl ^('diep4> 
tibly in excess, a substance will rise to the surface of the water in thelroh} 0f whitO 
scales, which is proved to be -a peculiar acid. It unites with ponderous earib^'. itM^nesia, 
lime, and alkalis, and forms with these substances saline cbmpoonds. T^e- 
acid abbunds in the animat kingdom,' 'and is hot unfrequbot in the vegeia|b)si''aOT 
mvsJ; io this last it is found united wit^ lead and iron, a«il ias 
•artl). The acid of amber is obtained from etjfe . substance of' we slhapte 

application of heat. It possesses the quality's of an acid in, awb In^ 

tafy aflTects the' Uue vegetable colour very sli^tly. , ; ■ * 

AlMis iiie ef three kinds, l. Mmeral’^fixed alkaM^ aodh^dr U iiUsaityh^ 
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is found recorded in antieut history under the nanie of nitre. It is said to be found in 
Egypt in tolerably pure crystals,'*’ 'and also ‘ in iPersia, where it appears in a form i 5 e- 
seinbiing that of hoar frost Eveii In Europe it is found in sinall quantities in niineroi 
springs, and also on tlte surfuro of new walls, in the form of a damp and dev'y efilorcs* 
cence. In a compound state it is found in abundance ; it makes haif the weight of cotu*. 
inon sglt, and is also nccasicnary femnd naturally combined with other acids. Alkalis 
are cither mild or caustic ; the latter is their must simple state, as when mild they are 
united with the carbonic aCid, with which they form a kind of neutral salt Though the 
carbonic acid has less alHuity with the alkalis tlian any other acid, yet it is difficult m 
separate it entirety : . the usual method of accomplishing it is to dissolve tlic mild alkeli 
in water, to add to this .solution some quick lime, and then to filtrate the liquor, and 
evaporate it in closed vessels ; tlie saline substance left after evaporation, is an alkult 
almost entirely deprived of carbonic acid. 

31. The vegetable fixed alkali, potash, or kali, agrees in several circumstanced^ with the 
former ; it is acid when applied to the tongue ; requires as great a degree of heat to melt 
it ; and in a very strong heat (lies oft' totally in vapour. It difters from the fossil alkali 
in having a much stronger attraction for water. 

3. The volatile alkali or ammonia is seldom or never found in a simple state. It is 
met with in nature only ^ompoutKled with other bodies, in nitrous ammoniac, or in coin<' 
nion sal ammoniac, which is sometimes found in the neighbourhood of volcanos, or 
coal-mines which have been burnt fora long time. The volatile alkali of commerce is 
chiefly produced from, bones. The neutral salts may be divided into several classes ac- 
cording te the dilTereRt acids and alkalis that are combined in their formation. The vi- 
triolic salts are glauber salt, and vitriolated tartar. 

The former of these neutral salts is coniposed of the vitriolic acid, combined with the 
mineral alkali; and the latter of the same acid with foe vegetable alkali. They have 
both a saline bitterness. The Solution of glauber salt forms into columnary crystals, 
which have generally six sides, four principal, and two which seem to be accidental. 
Vitriolated tartar is distinguished from glauber salt by a less degree of fusibility. Tije 
vitriolic acid ctioibined with the volatile alkali is called ammoniacal vitriol, or sulphat 
of arqinObiO’ ■ VVfoen ammoniacal vitriol is very pure it has the form qf needles, which 
ue foun$^^ ifjitted prisms of six sides. The whole figure of the crystalHzatieti U 
hoywevefpf^l^ifot to considerable varieties, as this salt is sofotliiiics ip the form of qua- 
<^rangular pmms, and soroetimos obtained in very thin plates- 

The 'nitfous. salts are common nitre, cubic nitre, and bitrotis ammoniac. The cryit- 
tals 0^ common nitre are morO' Wjgular than those of any other salt,' * (being. prisms of six. 
sidra)ba^g| -very little Wittir' inftheit composition, aqd. tiiereforo not liable to sponta- 
neous evapd^on. Cot^li^'iialt is a combinatioo (4 tlfo muriatic aetd ajnd the nunciul 
fUed aittaU!. , This is tf)^ u|pfut of all the saline bodies ; for tboujfo . there are some 
wluchY^Ul Idirefhotioti ai yet there is none which is sofifondlyaiui agri^ble to. 
jhe huLmnn ftomacb. . Eartlw neutral salts me c»mbltmtioos of acifts and earthv tteveral 
of w^ireh Sopehtioll^ in the description tlf earths. Metalline neutral salts are* 

> Vol. I. R r 
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similar combinations of acids and mctais. To tliese arc rcforrod vitriol of copper, tmi- 
rialic copper, inai tial vitrioi, counted iron, vitriol of wne, ’ and several others. Triple 
salts arc, «s tl)e name implies, combinations of tlir*?e ingredients. Soch is vitnol of cop- 
per with iron. 

The third class of mineral substances are denominated inflammables, from the change 
which takes place in their texture when cxpo.'etJ to the action of fire; In ordinary Ian'- 
guage, no. bodies are said to be inflammable but- such o-sburhcft^y, . or wliicli, in otlur 
words, arc capable of disengaging the matter of heat- from vital air in the diluted state 
ir» which it exists in the atmosphere. In a more strict sense, however, the property of 
inflanimability belongs to other bodies, thougti they possess it in a less eminent degree; 
as to zinC, which, when made extremely hot, burns -tvith a dazzling white light; and lo 
iron, which, when heated to a proper degree, burns in pure oxygenous gas. 

The following arc the principal substances .which arc. named mflammable, as possess* 
ing the properly in a remarkable degree 
Ij. Hydrogop. 

a. Hepatic, air, concerning both of which have already treated. 

,3. Plumbago, or black lead, is frequently confounded with inobybdenum, the ap- 
pearance of wfiich is nearly the same, though the qualities are very diflerent. Black 
lead, when pure, js extremely black, but when fresh .cut, appears ;of a^bltnsb wliite, and 
shining like lead. It is micaceous, and minutely scaly, easily - broloen, and of granular 
and dull appearance . when broken. Its maik on paper ismticb darker tiian that of mo- 
bybdenum, which has a, fine silvery. appearance ; by which means they are easily distin- 
guished from one another, .Cl^ck lead is too soft tOiStrike fire-.with^steeb it ieJnsoinble 
in acids ; but in a very strong ,firG, when expensed to tfie air at the'aaine time, it is en- 
tirely volatile, leaving only a little iron and a quantity .of siliceous leadrtlt.; .It may 
be decompose^ by deflagration with nitre;, but. the-. qommon fluxes are not capable of 
procuring its fusion ; ^ts specific gravity js to that of ;water.a8.,77y:4oii 1000« ' 

4t. Mineral ^llow is a yery peculiar substanoe. It vvu8,To,Mnd* eiii the; coast- -of Fin- 
land, in the year I73^r Its specific gravity, is to tljat of watejsas TTO tpdOOJ). It bums 
with a blue ftaiuc and a smell of grqase, leaving a bla^k viscid flatter, wbicb U: more dif- 
ficult to consume. , It is found ia;.p^q.. rocky parts, of Persia,- hut, uiixed with pe- 
irolcvifu. Dr. Herman, Strnsi^.^h^ itientions a spring, in ti.e^;,nejg^owrb0Qd of tl>at 
city, which contains a q)f that nature diffused thfou^ itj - whiclisiaep^irateson 

ebullitiou, ;and may then be collected, Th«v,owg>o.Pl'tbis substepce . isjunl^own. - . 

5. j^mbergris; The, structure, of ^is ,aubiUp 9 q ia sojnetHuesc.lijte^ bees’.'wax, but 
somel^es it is granulated,, and appeara,opfique«. difirkrgll^y^ fE*j)eriincnts prove 

that ItTeseinblcs amberjn its natupe. i tCt consist of phlegm, ' 

a volatile jmjd partly fluid, .oil,, and,, a little, cdbly.htatterv^ .It.vitin, 08 |,coiniBon in the In- 
dian seas, on the eastern coast of Africajt eith^^ 

on the sea,,, or cast qn the sea sbQrqv . , In thibi.^Wtanceeninitd,rfini»vegi^b4e remains 
aht soijnetitpw as, .for instan^, jxirts of .&«• % - lU- ian - 

Atnbcir. Thii substance is ou^ of tfi^ . earth, 9 hd found on the , aea-ooaaW 
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According to the experiments of M, Bour^etin, it cofisists of an inftammaWe suhstaOre 
united with the acid of common' salt, Whith seem to h^iVe given it its hnfd'ness. It ia stiiJ- 
posed to be'of vegetable origin, since it is said lb be found together with wood in tiie 
earth. Insects, fish, and vegetables, are (rften found -inchitted in It, which testify its 
havin'g once been liquid.- It is tiiOrO' transparent than most of the other bitumeivv and 
is, doubtless, the substance vrbidh first rise to electrical exiwiiments, > on account 
of the power it possesses Of attracting Kttlc bits of straw of » coloured transparency : 
when opaque is found brOwn, 'Whitej or blackish, when transparent colourless or yellow. 
Ambcrand ambergris much resemble: each other, and are considered, among learned 
men, as belonging to the vegetable kifl^oin. . . 

7. Rock oil. This name is given to several substances which are all of tire same na- 
ture, hut differ in Consistence, Naphta is' an oily fluid, which, in its greatest degree ot 
purity, i.s nearly colouirless,’ is exireinety Volatile and subtile, and so light as to float even 
on spirits of wine. It has a strong oppressive smell, 'and evaporates spontaneously. 
Like other oils, it burns with smoke. It is said to be gathered at the surfaCe'of certain 
wells in Persia, and is rarely found in Europe. Petroleum, which is of a thicker con- 
sistence, and more tveighty than (iaphta, is much mdre • common. It is of a yellow or 
brown colour, and is found in Switzerland, Sicily, Italy, and France. It issues irom the 
crevices of rocks, hr is Touhd floating on- the surface of sprmgs. The diftefent kiitds of 
petrolea, on distillationj * yield naphta,- while a coaly residuum remains in the retort. 
Darhadoe .9 v tar is of ’tf thicker coosWtehee than petroleum; and is also called^ mineral 
pitch; it WHS' formerly^ fotlnd near Babylon, 'ahd constituted, according to itruvius, 
v hen mixed with’lime^ the cement which was iised in building the wails of that city. It 
is at present foifndt in-aeverat parts of lEnVope and in America, where it drops or distils, 
gradually frdtti rocks.' - ASphaltum h a substanOe mneb rcsenbbling Barbadoes tar: it is 
also called' Jaws’ piteh,^ ' and is thrown up in a liquid form from the bottom of the lake 
svhere Sodom antt 'Geimorrah aiiticiitly stood. From the production of this substance 
this wa* caUed the- Lake Asphaltes;' from a Greek word denoting bitumen. The bitu- 
men floating oh tbO’ surface of the water is hardened by the heat of the sun, and is in 
that state collected by the Arabs on the shore, where it is thrown. The eastern asphal- 
tum is seldom broc^lt^ to Europe, but is used by the inhabitants as pitch. 

8. .let itafii very-'lcsempact bitumen, harder than aspbaltum, always black, and auscep- 
tible of a gqdd> polish; ' It is isd' light as to swim on water, becomes electrical when rub- 
bed, and is called black amber; When burned it emits a bUummous smell. Jet seems 
nearly allied tO coal, and- particalarly to that species which is called caual coal. Erom 
which,, however,* it Isieasity dislfiii^uislied by its lightfiew; its electrical' properties, and its 
beihg composed’ of fibres pa'ftiliel’ to bach other, like those of wood. ‘It seems, in fact, 
to be wood, which liaS been' long buried 'in; the earth, %«id perietfaied hy mineral attorn, 

00 ' as to a«rtiine th«i s^pfaiiriri^ alid solidity of coal. ’ 

«9> Coai-u ilf.;8ubStSti<le o^ which there are many varieties, the.^usesof which have 
not been ascertained, as alt the kinds afford very nearly the same results by cbeoiical 
amlj^iS.' ThWb ire generally' construed as v^etaMc productions. 
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to. Native suJpliur is found in dilF^rent fornjs, viz. citlicr m solid pieces of iiulcter- 
Misst? figure, running in veins through rocks, or in small lumps iis gypsum and time- 
stones, in considerable quantities at SalfiiSara, and in the neighhournood of volcanos, 
or crystallized in pale transparent or semi-tr3asj>a(ent, octagonal or ritomboidnl. crystals, 
in the cavities of quartz, and pajlicnlarly in the matriecs of ores ; or in the form of 
small needles over hot springs, or near vdcanos. The aulphor of conimeree is ex- 
tracted, by distillation, from the substance which has beeO'SO often meniioncd under the 
name of pyrites, in which state it is combined with iron, and is so hard as to strike fire 
with steel, Pyiites, in colour and apppearance, resemble brass ; some pieces 'are cubi- 
cal ; but in general this mineral has no determinate forni. 

Metallic substances are valuable for their durability, their capacity of assuming and 
retaining all softs of forms and impresssions ; the closeness of tlivir texturcj which ren- 
ders thorn capable of polish ; the firm cohesion of their particles, which renders them 
highly proper for utensils where great strength is required to be combined with mo- 
del ate bulk. Several of the metals arc also highly useful as medicines. Tlic first and 
most obvious property of metals is their remarkaWc weight, in whicli the} exceed all 
other bodies. Uy tliis circumstance they are diatinguished from earths ; the lightest of 
(uetals, which is tin, being seven times tlie weight of . water, whereas the heaviest earth 
is only between four and five times the weight of water. 'Metallic substances are by far 
tlie moat opaque of all bodies. The most opaque stone, divided into thin plates, has 
moio or less transparency, whereas gold is the only metal which admits of being reduced 
to atich a degree of thinness as to afford the smallest perceptible transmission of light. 
Afotals are fusible by Itcat, and one of them (mercury)) is well known to exist in a state 
of fusion in the ordinary temperature of the atmospheie. The particles of mctnla have 
a remarkably strong attraction for each other, . which is evinced by small portions of me- 
tal, wlien in a state of fusion, having a tendency to assume a globular foras; - It is found 
that metals which, after having been fused, are suffered to cool gradually, ievin<% a ten- 
dency to assume a regular figure, and to crystallize in general in' an . octagonal form. 
Metals, in tlieir splendid or reguiine state, have a considerable attraction, for oxygen, 
and are in this lespcct nearly allied to the infiaiumable substances. Ismi burns with a 
bright flame wlicn heated to a eextain degree, and immersed in iritalr.air }■ and a mixture 
of tin and nitre produces a visdent deflagrationt Ziaoj, wheii heated and actod on only 
by common atmospheric air burns- witli a brigld ai)d vivid flame like, phosphorus. Me- 
t^s united with oxygen lose their splendor, malleability, and textuse, .and are deno- 
minated calces. According to tlm old chemical theory, the calx of. a , m^l 'vaa.deemed 
a simple aultstance, and. was called iha earth, or haw of a ioetai;u'and ft . was . supposed 
that tliis earth, united witJi phlpgisttm, eonstitotod the' iiMtaI).in^ita{ierfleet state.. It is 
now, ho werea, .very satisfoctoiily provedi the metallic. state • is tite more simple, and 
that the calx is a combination of the metal, oxygen. MohdP'fltich are nalk^le we 
called entire raetal»; and those which are. brUde, aerohmetalaii Metaft ate alsojdis' 
tinguished into perfect and imperfect.. The ppifect aresudh as are - not' cafoin^ h/ 
bcti g heated in contact with air, and.are tiwee in munber, attver, gold, Midpli^nu i 
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tfte other metals «re etldHied^' in those etreutii3t«nc«s, and are called imperfett. Quick- 
silver holds a kind of middle place ,*’' for, like the base' metals,' it may he calcined, tlxmgli 
' *idt rltaiHly^ affeii like-tbe noble ores, it may bO' reduced by h«at alone* Bismuth, zinc, 
-antimony, arsenic, cobalt, nickel, manganese, molybdena,* and wolii'am, ar^ scarce at 
all malleable; and hence they are called semi-metals. ' Nevertheless ainc, end purihed 
fiifck#!; are mote malleable than any of the other seDii.n)etaj8. 

Metals exist in a state of natnre in four dilierent forms ; 

' I. They'- are fotmd in a native state of purity, with all the metallic ' properties. Gold 
Is ahvajls foond in tliis state ; ailver* copper, mercury, bismuth, and arsenic often ; iron 
seldom ; and lead, zinc, and regulus of antimony still more rarely, 

« 9. Metalit are found in the state of earth or calx, without the metallic aspect, and 
ofteo resembling ochres. 

* ' 9. ' The common state^ however, in which metals are found is that of ore.s. In this 
state they are either combined with sulphur' or with some metal, the most common ol 
which is arsenic, 

4. The last state in which metals are found, is that of a combination witlt saline sub- 
stances, and almost always aeids. The vitriolic add is most frequently found combine*! 1 
with metals, viz. zinc, lead, copper, andiron. The carbonic acid is also a common mi 
iieralixcr, and the arsenical and phosphoric acids have likewise been discovered in com ^ 
bination with metals. Metallic substances are more commonly found i.a mountains than 
in plains, and aftHTost always in such mountains as form continued chains. It is in the 
steatafied modhtaihs*that metals most abound, where the inclination of the strata, in con- 
sequence of the convulsions of nature, brings a variety of substances into view, which 
must otherwise have been for ever concealed beneath the reach of human investigation. 
There are CntirC' mountains which consist of iron ore, but in general the metallic part 
of a mounttrln is very inconsiderable in proportion to the whole. The ore sometimes 
rhna ■pa'fTillel tb the Stony strdta j'^e other, which covers it, .is called the roof. Some- 
times, however, the metallic strata, which are always more irregtjiar than the other 
strata of which the mountain is composed, intersect the bodies which surround them in 
a variety of directions. The metallic ores are accomjianied with stony mattefr, which 
seem to have Wen formed at the same time. These stones are usually quartz and spar ; 
they are called the rider or matrix of the metal, and must neither be confounded witl» 
the minCritlrstlng substance which is intimately combined with the metal, nor with' the 
general foass of slohe, of which the mountain containing the metalis composed. It is 
obsei^edThift fhe v^tables which grow on metalliferous mountains arc dry, tlie trees 
sMall, siiMious,' timid dcfome<^ and the sands often exhibit metallic colours. Mineral me- 
tallic hjlnlhgil^aHlf’ Ulually foUftd^fo foe^ viciniiy by the examination of wluch and of the 
eandsf<f^er #K}eh'frihf Iflii^ tnay he formed of the metal- 

litrcWteirtif of^tlfei^eighbwring itrtita. From what is hitherto known of inetah, there 
;ft» eWryireasdrt’i6 bcKeite'tliUt they are simple sobstadees. ^ 

'Tft^fdWIn Whifly rffetals}’ tompafed with each other, possess most eminehtly their . 
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principal properlics, is the «atne in which the5’ ftouaieratflidt beginning alwayi 

•with that metal in which the property is most considerable. 

1. Specifie gravity, or density, platina, gold, mercury, iead, silver, cc^jieiv troa, and 
tin:' *’ 

S.' Opacity. ^Vc cannot' well compare metals with each other in this respect, because 
it is so considerable in all that it seems complete. If, however, tliey dit&r in this re- 
spect, tlic same order will serve for opacity as for density. 

3. Metallic lustre or brilliancy. The same observations which were -n)ade concerning 
the lasi-met]tioned property is applicable to this also. We must, however, jobaerve. 
that as liy polish bodies are rendered brighter, and that as whiteness cuiitributea much 
to the reflection of light, the whitest and hardest metals, therefore, reflect best. Hence, 
according to Mr. Macqiier, platina ought to be placed fust, then iron, or rather Steel, 
sHver, gold, copper, tin, lead. Tlieir reflective powers will be found to be more nearly in 
the following order, than in that above, lucntiooed from Mr. Macquer. Silver, ((uick- 
dher, tin, gold, copper, iron, lead. 

4; Ductility. Gold, silver, copper, iron, tin, lead. The ductility of meremy, and 
that of platiha, are not yet determined. 

5. Hardness. Iron, platina, copper, silver, gold, tin, and lead. 

(J. Tenacity. By teimcity we understand the force with which the integrant parts of 
metal resist their separation. This force appears to be in a compound ratio of their 
ductility 'and hardness. The coinparitive tenacity of metals is measured by the weight 
which wires, of the same diameter, made of the several metals, can sustain without 
breaking. Gold is the most tenacious; then iron, copper, silver, tin, lead. The te- 
nacity of mercury is unknown ; that of platina is not yet determined, but is probably 
considerable. ^ ■' 

7. Fusibility. Mercury, tin, lead, silver, gold, copper, iron ; and, lastly, platina, 
which cannot be fused by the greatest fire of our furnaces, but only by the solar focus, 
or by a fire excited by dephlogisticated air. 

I. Goj.d is the heaviest of all the metals except platina, being between nineteen and 
twenty times the weight of watei*. M^hen perfectly pure it is almost as soft us lead, and 
is neither elastic nor sonorous. P'or its fusion it requires rather more heat than silver, 
and when in fusion has a bluish green colour, and its surface ia always perfectly bright. 
Th« most intense heat cannot calcine it, and only contributes to render it mopc pure if 
it had any foulness. The powerful burning mirrors are said to have volatilaed it, and 
It has been driven up in fumes, in the metallic state, by flame urged U(>on it by a stream 
of ntal air. The electric fluid, however, when made to pass in censurable, quantities 
through gold leaf, inclosed between two plates of glass, converts ik- into a ralx^ w^ich 
tinges the glass of a purple colour. The tenacity of gold is so greats thata wire, opMetUh 
of an inch in diameter, is capable of supporting jiOO pounds. Its maUeabtlity and.duc- 
tiiiyy exceed those of Silver, and are so remarkable, that titeir limits could never, he as- 
certained -with any considerable exactnessi On gold lace tbc thickness . the gold 'ha«' 
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-%«en camp«t«d to»be lc«8 than ri>e 134.000tb part of an inch, ana the degree of exten$i> 
bUity has been carried still farther.' In ordinary gold leaf, which is made by hammer* 
>1ng plates of gold betvi’e^a skins, or animal membranes, a grain is made to cover 5S 
aq'uare inches and a quarter. In this state its surface is so great that it may be made 
-to doalt in the air with the slightest agitation, and its thickness is not more than the 
S'BSiOOOth part of an inciK 

Gold is prodneed by nature very plentifully. There is much of it in firazil, in tile 
Spanish £aU and West Indies, on the coast of Africa, and in Upper Hungary, where 
.the ‘iniaea have rematoed inexhausted for ten centuries. Peru and Mexico abound with 
gold in a variety of forms. It is met tvitlr in the sands of rivers and mountains. Some 
rivers in France, as- w ell as in this country, contain gold in their sand. It is also found 
in the 'fosures of rocks, imbedded in hard stones. Pieces of gold of several ounces, and 
cmi pounds weight, are sometimes found, but in general it is diffused in so stpall por- 
tions, and through so large a quantity of sand, that the trouble of extracting it is scarcely 
repaid hy the gains. In all parts of the world, particularly in Europe, gold is most fre- 
quently found in strata of sand, in which it seems to have been deposited by water. 
Gold mines were once wrought in Scotland, and it appears upon record that 48,000 
pounds sterling of this gold was coined in the Scottish mint It is now a general opi- 
nion among mineralogists, that tbera are scarcely any sands entirely free from gold, ar.d 
which, by accurate examinutior^ cannot be made to afford more or less of that substance. 

Considering that gold has no attraction for sulphur, and very little ibr arsenic which 
are the usual niineralizers of inetallic bodies, it is not surprising that it should be usually 
found in a separate, and nearly 'pure state. The metallic bodies, with which it is al- 
loyed in a state of nature, seldom constitute any considerable part of its weight ; they 
are generally either silver, copper, or iron. Gold, however, is sometimes mixed with 
martial pyrites, and is sometimes contained in an ore, which is a mixture of lead, silver, 
and iron, mineralixed by sulphur. In these cases the presence of gold is not known by 
the appearance of the mineral, and can only be discovered by roasting, and subsequent 
fusiutv with such matter.^ as are capable of vitrifying the earthy and martial substances. 
The skldition of lead is also useful, which unites with the gold, and carries it to tho bot- 
tom of the mass. The gold is easily obtained free from the lead by the process of cu- 
.pellatioa. 

IL PlaTIWa. In the beginning of the year 1749, the first species of this metal was 
brought into- England from Jamaica. It was said to have been originally brougltt from 
the Spanish West Indies, and it is still almost exclusively found in the gold mines of 
Spanish America. It is brought over in the form of small smooth grains, irregularly 
&gured^ with round edges, and » often mixed with ferrugineous sand, and grains ot 
qoarti or-csystal. The grains of platina are whiter than iron, but less so than silver, 
and their flat form is probably owing to the (U'essure they undergo in the mills in which 
the gc4d is amalgamated. In confirmation of this opinion, small particles of gold and 
mercury are usually found mixed wifh the grams of platina. In the slate ia which they 
arc brought over, they foil short of the weight of gold, but by purification, f which is fier' 
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formed by washing ihenj with the muriatic acid, and by exposing them for a long time to 
liic heat of the most violent furnaces, which, however,- arc sakl to ’be insufficient to melt 
them,) exceed ih The specific gravity of gold » about nineteen times that of watefi 
whereas platins^ which still contains so much iron, as to render it m^gnetical, is up- 
wards of twenty-one times the weight oi that fluid. It is extremely difficult'lo' free pla-^ 
tina from the lust portions of iron, hut some minute particles, which have been fused 
by the focus of a burning-glass, and so fae purified as not to be attracted by the magnet, 
■appear to exceed twenty-two times the weight of water, l^latina is, perhaps, the most 
l>irfect of all the metals. As it so considerably exceed.s even gold in weight, it is, 
therefore, to be considered as the most ponderous body in nature. It has several 
properties in common with that most useful of metals, iron. In hardness it .ap- 
proaches to that metal in the state of steel ; and in infusibiiity it exceeds it even in tlte 
state of soft iron ; it also considerably resembles iron in appearance, and it is the only 
metal, besides iron, which has tlie property of welding. 

IH. Silver is the whitest of ail metals, and is possessed of great brilliancy ; it is 
harder than gold ; in weight it is exceeded by gold, platina, quicksilver and lead ; its 
malleability is so. great, that a grain of it, reduced to ordinary silver leaf, measures about 
.^1 square inches, in whicli state it is not more than the 1^0, 000th part of an inch thick, 
which, however, is con.siderably more than one-third thicker than gold leaf. Its tena- 
city is so considerable, that it may be drawn into wire about half the thickness of a fine 
human hair ; and a wire of one-tenth of an inch in diameter will support the weight of 
£70 pounds without breaking. It is very sonorous, but in hardness and. elasticity it is 
not equal to copper. It hardens under the hammer, but very readily loses that hard- 
ness by heating. Silver, exposed to the heat of the most powerful burning lenses, is 
partly vitrified, and paitjy volatilized in fumes, which are found, when received on a 
plate of gold, to be silver in the metallic state. It is likewise said to have been partly 
calcined by twenty succe.ssive exposures to the heat of the porcelain furnace at Seves. 
This, however, may be doubted, as silver does not undergo any degree of calcination by 
e.xposurc to heat, even with the addition of nitre. Silver melts in the first degree of 
white beat, and appears in the fire like the finest quicksilver. When it is hastily cooled, 
it exhibits a curious phenomenon, called vegetation ; for we discover from diflfercnt parts 
of its surface, ramifications and branches like those of trees \ hich sprout out with a 
stem. The reason of this appearance seems to be the irregular contraction wbiclv the 
silvef undergoes in passing from the fluid to the solid stale. The melted silver suflers 
the first commencement of congealation at its surface ; by these means a crust is form- 
ed, which, b^ its sudden contraction, compresses the fluid silver Within ; thus a pro* 
tuberance is formed, which, congealing in its turn, contracts .and presses the intePsne- 
diate fluid through its crust ^..into branches. The air alters silver very little, unless it 
contains sulphureous vapours, which it often does from the putrefiictioQ of {animal' sub- 
stances, or (he exhalations of drains, or of sulphureous mineral j^aters. This metal, 
therefore, becon^ea somewliat tarnished by long continued exposure.to the atmosphere, 
aucl ih time becomes covcn-cl with a thin purple, or black coating, which, after a long 
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ies of year*, bas bean observed to scale pft frocn icnages of silver exposed in churcbes, 
and was found on examination, tp consist of silver united to sulplmr. Silver is often 
f )uiid in its native state, and niay be known by its brilliancy and ductility. It is some- 
times met with within irregular masses^ sometimes in the form of capillary thrends or 
ijbrcs, at^d aometimes in that of branches, formed by octahedrons, inserted one into itie 
other. It is also often dispersed in a quartzose gangne. 

Native silver is sometimes found alloyed ivitb gold, copper, iron, or regulus of anti- 
njony ; but native gold much oftner contains silver than native silver does gold. Silver 
is not naturally found in the state ol calx. The vitreous ore of silver is com{X)sed of 
that metal and fulpljur. It is the richest of llio silver ores, and yields from seventy to 
eighty pounds of the melal in the hundred weight. If it is of a blackish grey colour, re- 
sembling lead ; some specimens are broan, greenish, yellow, &c. ; it may be cut with a 
Knift, and is sometimes crystallized. It is exposed (o a licat not sufticient to melt it, 
the sulphur is dissipated, and tlie virgin silver is obtained in hl)res. The red silver ore 
contains arsenic as well as sulphur. It is a heavy shinins^ substance, sometimes trans- 
I)aienl, sometimes oparjuc, but commonly crystallized. It is often of a deep red colour 
on the outside, but appears paler within. It affords about half its weight of silver. If 
it is exposed to a fire carciully managed, and capable of igniting it, the silver is reduced, 
and forms capillary fibres, similar to native silver. Tfiere is a silver ore conlainini^ ar- 
senic, cobalt, and iron, mineralized by sulphur. 'J'his ore sometimes yields half its 
weight of silver ; it varies in its appearance, being sometimes of a grey and brilliant as- 
pect, but often of a dull and tarnished colour, with efflorescencs of cobalt. The goose- 
dung ore belongs to this species. The grey ore of silver contains a large quantity of 
copper. Ihe black silver ore, called nigrillo by the S[)aniards, seems to be a iniddU 
state between native silver and some of its ores, or those ores in a state of imperfect de- 
coriiposition. The corneous silver ore is a natural combination of silver and muriatic 
acid, with a small quantity of vitriolic acid. Silver is also found in considerable quan-. 
tity in the ores of other metals, particularly those of antimony, zinc, lead, and copper. 

IV. Mehcuut. I he circumstance which most remarkably distinguishes ujercury, or 
quicksilver, from the other metals, is its strong attraction for heat, so that it retaina the 
state of fluidity at the ordinary temperature of tlje atmospheie, and at the temperature 
of 600^ of Fahrenheit is converted into vapour ; few of the oilier metals, therefore, melt 
at so low a point as that at which mercury boils and is volatilized. It was long taken 
for granted that there was something peculiar in mercury, which rendered it necessaitly 
fluid ; but the academicians of Petersburgh have proved that this is an erroneous idea, 
and shewn that mercury differs from other metals merely in the degree of heat nt which 
it passe* from its solid to its fluid state. The congelation of mercury has been affected 
in a variety of instances by the help of the nitrous acid and snow, or pounded icc, com- 
monly called the freezing mixture, and the congellation is ftfond co take place at lha 39*^ 
below 0 of PabrenheiVs thermometer. Mercury, in its solid form, is found to have con- 
fiderable maHcability, hot this cannot be proved to its fullest extent, because the harn- 
meHiigof it produces very soon a degree of heat sufficient to ntcli it. Mercury being. 
VoL I. T i 
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fiijict ji in a state of aln ais an'or.?*? the form of globules wbsn itis-dindod ; and 

wiion U is coi'.liiicd iu n (iottio, ii . suii'.icc is convex, from the strong attraction of its 
paiticlo.s fur racli other. If the vesid, however, in which mercury is con/ined, is me- 
tallic, its smfucc apj'cais euneavc, fiom the tendency, which it has to uuite-itsclf to the 
sides of llie ve.isc), wincli aifraciiou overcomes that between its own particles. ' When 
mercury is ;-,!ihuhitecl to that degree of l»e‘at at whidi it is volatilized, and is at the same 
time opposed to f lie aclieM of atmusplicrical air, it is gradually converted into a calx of 
a red colour, liie hydiargyrus calciiiaUs of the London Pharmacopeia. A greater heat, 
however, revives this metallic calx, and at the same time the vital air is again extricated. 
Mercury is not sen-sihly acted on hy exposure to air, but by loiijgr agitatioivit 

becomes partly converted into a very fine black powder. The mercury is not changetl 
in this expel iment, unless, perhaps, it should be lomid that it absorb-s Gouie paiJ of the 
vital air contained in the vessel in whicli it is coniined. Ily a .slight beat, or by liitura- 
tion iu a worm inoitar, it may be made to resume its usual fluidity and liriliianey. Mer- 
cury is found in the earth, either in its native metallic state, or comhined with .snlpluir, 
when it is called cinnabar. Ilnrining me renry is loimd in globules, or larger masses, in 
friable earths or stones, and most commonly in the cleft# or cavities of its ores. It is 
more frequently, however, imiicdded in calcareous earths or clays of difi’erent colouis, 
from which it may he sepaialed, either by trituration or lotion, tbe smaller globules co- 
alescing by mutual contact into larger ; or by distillation. More mercury is found in 
the state of cinnabar than in its metallic form. This ore consists of mercury and sul- 
phur coinbiiied together iu different proportions. Cinnabar is so'metimes found in the 
form of a brilliant red powder, and is then called native vermilion ; sometimes in an 
indurated state, and, though generally red, ha.s been sometimes observed of a yellowish 
cr blackisli cast ; it is mostly opaque, but some specimens are as transparent as a ruby. 
Mercury is too volatile to admit of the sulphur being separated from it by roasting ; 
these substances are both .so volatile that tlicy would rise together. In order to separate 
mercury from iis ore, it is necessary to add quick lime, or iron filings, unless some sub- 
stances of a similar nature happen to be naturally mixed with it ; the mass is then sub- 
mitted to distillation, and the calcareous earth, or iron filings, by superior attraction, 

detains the sulphur while the mercury coine.s over in tlic state of vapour, and is coi> 

densed in the receiver. Different cinnabars yield from tlirec parts to seven parts in 
eight of their weight of mcicury. Mercury has sometimes been found united with the 
muriatic acid, vitriolic ^cids, and vvilh the ores of some other metals. It is thought to 
be iiot abundant in nature ; but this opinion may be partly owing to its volatility, wiiicb 
may prevent it from being discovoed in many minerals tlmt may contain it, 

V. Coppt.u is a metal of a peculiar red colour, and wlieii its surface is fresh .at)d 

clean, it has a considerable degree of splendor. It is hard, ductile, and malleable to 
a considerable degree, and reumrkably sonpruus. It has a peculiar and unpleasant 
smell, particularly when rubbed. Its taste is styptic and If® tenacity is 

such, that a copper wire, of onc-tentb of an inch in diameter, is .capable qI supporting 
a weight of about three hundred pounds. Its fractuife exhibits the appearance orsmali, 
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grains, Its-gravily Is aljfont nine times Hint of vratcr. ('opjn r has a groat degree of 
strength and rigidity, approacliing to that of iioii. It is not inllanjrnable like iron, and 
is therefore used in gOnpowder arorks, instead of that metal. It docs not admit, like 
iron, of being welded, but riiis defect is compensated by Its greater fusibriity, by whiclj 
it tnay be always formed into Hie de.sired shape. It reipiires for its fusion abont the 
same heat as gold and 'silver. When in fusion, for which it requires a strong white heat, 
it appears of a bloish green colour, which arises from a dame of that colour on its sur- 
face. By a very violent' heat it boils, and is volatilized partly in the metallic state. 
Copper, in a heat faf less than is sufficient to melt it, becouif.'i calcined at its surface, 
and exhibits various colours. In a greater heat than i.s suificicni to produce this effect, 
its surface is converted into tiiin scales, whicli may he ea.'-ily scraped off C'oppcr is 
sometimes found native, having the metallic splendor, the malieabiliity, and all the pro- 
perties of ordinary copper. It has sometimes the form of plates, sometimes that of 
fibres or branches, and is sometimes crystallized. Copper, in its metallic state, is some- 
times found deposited in ores of iron, in which case it must he considered as having 
been separated from native vitriol of copper, by the superior attraction of iron for tlie 
vitriolic acid. The native solutions of copper often deposit that metal, in a calcined 
slate, in beds of calcareous eartli. 'J’he turquoise stone is the tooth of an animal, pene- 
trated wdth the blue calx of copper. Copper is generally found, however, contained in 
ores. These arc frequently mineralized by sulphur. What arc improperly called the 
vitreous ores of copper arc of this kind ; they are brown, red, and grey, and these co- 
lours arc frequently mi.ved with a greenish or violet tinge. These molt easily, are very 
ponderous, may be scratched, or even cut with a knife, and are very rich in metal, as 
an hundred pounds of them usually yields from cigiiiy to ninety of copper. The azure 
copper ore differs from the former chiefly in containing a considerable quanity of iron. 
The grey copper ores, which have not much splendor, consist of copper, sulphur, ar- 
senic, and some iron. What are called copper pyrites contain in reality more iron 
than copper, but yield enough of the latter rnctal to answer tlic expense of working them ; 
they are generally of a yellow and brilliant aspect. Copper is also, in some specimens, 
found united with slate, pit-coal, zinc, and antmony. 

VI. Lead. The appearance of this metal is well known. It is so soft as to cut 
with a knife without much difficulty. It is neither sonorous nor elastic. It has very 
little tenacity, and therefore cannot be drawn into fine wire. It spreads easily under 
the hammer, but cannot be extended into very thin leaves like gold, silver, and tin. Its 
specific gravity is ra'tlier greater than that of silver, being eleven limes heavier than wa- 
ter, and it is exceeded in this respect ijy only three metals, gold, platina, and mercury. 
L>ead is rery rarely found native. It is sometimes found in the form of a calx, called 
native ceruse, or lead ochre, or in that of lead spar of various colours, and which are 
in general either rhomboidal or .cubical. Lead combined with sulpher is called galena, 
which is composed in general of laminae, but are more brilliant, and very brittle. A,great 
variety' of these ores have been discovered, w’lticli it will not be necessary to enumerate. 
Lead, in some' instances, has been found combined with various acids ; the vitriolic, the 
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phosplicric, ilifi cai i>onic, and the arsenicaJ. The orea of lead verjF oommppl^ contain 
ami soujclitncs autiaiony. 

\ II. Itv, when its surface is fresh, i.1 bright, and with respect to whiteness holds a 
middle place between lead and silver. Tin istlie lightest of ail metals, being only about 
seven limes heavier than water. It produces a crackling noise when it is bttit, though 
It yields easily. It is very soft, and probably fi-oni this cause it is scarcely at all sono- 
rous. It is considerably malleable, and may bo reduced* beneath the hammer into la- 
minae,, tliiniicr than the leaves of paper, (commonly known by the name of tinfoil) which 
are of great use in several arts, particularly the foiling of lor>kiog-glas$e8. Its degree 
ot toughness is such, that a wire of tin of the tenth of an inch in diameter, supports a 
weight ot forty-nine pounds and a half witiiout breaking. Tin is the most fosibleof me- 
ia s, It n observed by miners, that tliough tin is the lightest of the metals, its ores are 
some ot the heaviest. Tin is seldom or never found in the metallic or regulina state. 

•le 01 es are often crystallized, and of diftercut colours. Those which are of a reddish 
co.oiir generally contain a large proportion of iron. 'J'here also is a sulphureous tin ore 
0 a hiilliant colour, similar to that of zinc, or golden, like aurum musivum. The more 

transpai ent ores of tin often contain arsenic, and this is separated, almost entirely, bv 
re[)eatcd roastings. 


II. I lie external appearance of this metal is well known, and its hardness 

and elasticity are seen in the various inetruments and utensils which are Ibrmed of it. 
t 13 tlie most sonorous of ail the metals, except copfier ; but in specihe gravity it is in» 
ft.Mor to most of them, being only about seven times and a half the weight of water, 
ron lias a considerable .smell, especially when rubbed or heated. It likewise has a very 
perceptible styptic taste. Iron is very ductile, and may be drawn into wire as fine h.s a 
human Jiuir ; and it is so tenacious, that an iron wire of one-tenth of an inch diameter 
will support H weight of fifteen hundred pounds. Iron i'» by far the most Abundant in 
natiiie ot all the metals. It is not only contained in almost every fossil, particularly in 
tljose^ which ore coloured, but makes a part of vegetable and animal matter. 

IX. Zrve. This metal is in some degree malleable, and, therefore, bolds a middle 
place lietween the semi-metals and metals, thoiigii it is usually referred to the former 
division. Its appearance is blue and brHiiam, and' when broken it is found to be crys- 
tallized in narrow plates. Zinc is fouiid in tire following atates : It is sometimes, though 
rarely, discovered native in flexible, greyish, ond iiiftammable fibres. Zinc in its ore is 
geneially in the form of a calx, when the ore contains no other metal but. zinc it is never 
ill any other form, but it is often mixed with other ores, which contain sulphur and ar- 
senic, and these must be evaporated by toasting. I’he richest ores are compact and 
ponderous, and are called lapis catainingrM> or ealaniine ; they' ace found, in the parish 
of Holywell, in Flintshire. 


AKTiMovy. The substance which is commoidy called byr the name of afitiwony, 
is a combinatien of that metal with sulphur. This mineral ia of a Uackiafa grey, in 
brittle plates or needles, of various magoitddes, joined togetber i» different fomts. It 
Ml suiiiethnes mixed with otlier metals, particularly lead and iroii, and is oery comrsua 
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hi Ilungarif, ftnd in sooi* of Hie pfovinces ^ Prenee. Prom this ore ttih regulut of en- 
tinoony is separated by fusion. The appearance of antimony is bright, approaching, 
when very fioe* to that of silver. It b very britHe/and is composed’ of oblong plates of 
taminm^' WhOntnelted it fOmrs a amot^h mass tike other metats, but upon bri>aking it, 
we find the plated appearance on the inside. The plated appearance depends on the 
crystaliiaation, which be^s at the part that first congeals. The regulus of antimony, 
.which is prepared for commercial purposes, is cast into fiat and drcular pieces, which 
have a crystallization on their surface, in the form of the leaves Of Ibrit. 

XI. Bismuth if extremely brittle, so that it may be easily separated, and even re- 
duced to powder by Hie hammer. When broken it exhibits at the place of fracture 
large shining plates, disposed in a variety of directions. It is considerably ponderous, 
and is of a yellowish white colour ; when in thin plates ft is in some degree sonorous. 
Bismuth is often ftiaad native. It is also found united with arsenic, aulf^ur, iron, and 
sometimes in a calciform state. The sutpbereous ore of bismuth is Of a whitish grey, 
inclining to blue ; it has 'the brilliancy and colour of lead ore or galena, and almost al- 
ways exhibits square facets, but it is never found in fragments truly cubical. 

XII. AasF.vic is edten found native, in black heavy masses, but not very brilliant. 
It has sometimes the metallic lustre, and reflects the colours of the rainbow ; in its frac- 
ture it is more brilHant than at its surfece, and seems composed of a great number of small 
scales. Native arsenic is very easily known; when it has the metallic brilliancy and 
scaly texture. Arsenic, however, is more frequently found in the form of flowers, oi- 
mixed with certain earths. Cobalt ores contain much arsenic, and that which is com- 
monly sold » brought chiefly from the cobalt works in Saxony. The regulus of arsenic 
is of a bright yellowish white colour, very ponderous and friable, and subject to tarnisti 
and become black on exposure to air. If heat is applied to the regulus in contact witb 
air, it is volatilized before it melts, and is at the same time imperfectly calcined. The 
fumes are dangerous, and have a strong and offensive smell resembling that of garlic. 

Xlil. CoBAtT has never been found native, that is in a metallic state, but is almo.s( 
always calcined or united with arsenic, the arsenical acid, sniplnir, iron, vitriolic acid. 
'S(c. Minerals containii^ cobalt are frequently of a pink colour, which arises from the 
presence of arsenical acid, and its colour is destroyed by fire, in proportion as the acid 
is dissipated. Ttie regulus of cobalt is of a whitish grey or steel colour, hard; brittle, 
of a dull close-grained fracture, and moderate specific gravity. It has about the satne 
degree of fusibility as copper ; does not easily become calcined ; and its calx is of so 
deep a blue colour as to oppear black. 

XIV. Nzcrxi. This metnl derives its name from- the mineral in which it it con- 
'lained. ' It is found united with sulphur and arsenic. Its ores have a coppery red co- 
lour, are almost always covered with a greenish grey efllorescence/atfd have been .mb' 
takea for ores of copper. . The regulus of nickel cannot be obtained pare, but is com- 
bined with portions of cobalt and iron. It is considerably attracted by the magnet, and 
.baa on ftiis account been considered by some as a modification of iron 
Vox., I. ■ U u 
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XV, Manganesk. This mciul is almost always found in the state of calces, which 
vary intact) in colour and appearance ; they are u hite, blue, yellow, red, dark green, and 
black, according aa they are united with moie or less oxygen, or contaminated with fb* 
reign substances. The darker coloured the ores, the more oxygen they may be supposed 
to contajp, as any process ivhich deprives them of this principle always renders them 
paler. Manganese, is also found crystalli^^ed in a- variety of fonnsi The rogulos Of 
manganese is very difEi,c.ultIy obtained. Its colqur is a dusky white, but its masses are 
irregular and uneven froin jmpcrfcct fusion. Its fracture is bright and shining, but it 
soon tarnishes, and becomes blackish^ on exposure to air. When/ pulverized it is always 
magnetic,, though it has not this property in the mass. If exposed to ai*'. particularly 
in moist weather, it soon, crumbles into a blackish brown powder, which is r>omewhat 
heavier than the reguVus fropi which it was produced. 

XVI. Molvbhewa. T^his is a mmeral substance, which has till lately bden con*- 
founded with plumbago, but is now found, to be a combination of.a particular metallfb 
substance with sulphur. It is of a blackish colour, and consists of shining laminte, which 
have a degree of flexibility so as to be very difficultly reduced to powder. 

XVn. Tungsteix, or wolfram, is a particular metal, the ore of which has frerloently 
been confounded wi^ that of tin. The specific gravity of this ore is to water as six to 
one in its form of crystallization it resembles the goiroet, and varies in ctriour, from a 
pearl white to a yellow and roddi.sh ; it is found in several parts of Saxony and Bohe- 
mia. The mineral called Wolfram, which is frequent in the mines of Cornwal, is like- 
wise an ore of this metal ; in all these ores the metal isoxydated ; and in some of them 
it appears to be oxygenated to the state of an acid, being combined with lime into a true 
tungstat of lime. 

The seventeen metallic substances which have been here enumerated, were till lately 
consicicratad as comprehending the w hole of this class of minerals, but from the researches 
of modern chemists, four more have been added to the number, viz. Granium, Titaniuin, 
Tellurium, and Chronum. Uranium has been discovered in a miimral' called peck- 
blcnde, which is found in Saxony. KJapsoth examined this mineral in 1789, and found 
that it consisted ciiielly of sulphur, combined with a new metal which he denominated 
tellurium. Uranium is of a dark grey colour; internally it is somewhat inclined to 
brown. Its malleability is unknown. Its hardness is about six. It requires a stronger 
beat for fusion than manganese. Indeed Klapsoth only obtained it in very small con- 
glutinated' metallic grains, forming altogether a porous and spongy mass. Its spccifli: 
gravity is six times that of water. 

There is a mineral found imHungary, wbicb, from its external appearance, has been 
oalled red s&orl; but Klapsim, who examined it about the year 1795, discovered that 
it consisted chiefly, of a peculiar mctul, to which he gave the name of titanium. Tita- 
nium 'is of. a brownish red colour, and considerable lustre ; it is brittle; its hardness is 
nine : its specific gravity is to that of water as four to one. Vl^lien exposed to a strong 
beat in a clay crucible, it suilcrcd no oltetation, except that its colour beenhie browner ; 
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out in a coal crucible it lost its lustre and broke to pieces. It is found naturally crys> 
tallized in right angled quadrangular prisms, longitudinally fiiStowed, and about f inch in 
length. 

In the mountains of Fatzbay, n^f Zaletliha in' Transylvania, tlicre is a mine called 
Mariabilf, the ore of which is wrought for the gold that it contains. Mr. Muller, of 

and sulpected that it contebedanew metal: and 
Bergman, to whom he bad sent some of the ore, was of the same opinion ; but the quan- 
tity of the mineral' wiiich these chemists had examined was too inconsiderable to enable 
them' to' d4cide'> with’ certainty. Klaproth abalized a larger quantity of it about tite year 
I and found that' mte thousand parts of' it consisted of 72 parts of iron, $,5 of gold, 
and -^9^5,5,' of a new tinetat^ to svhom he has ^iren the name of tellurium. 

Tellurium is of a white colour like tin, approaching somewhat to grey colour of lead. 
It is very brittle and' fHabte.- Its fracture is laminated. Its specinc gravity is 5| 1 1 5. 
It is as easily 'tneltedes bed:' When suffered to cool quietly and gradually, it readily 
alsuhtes a’ ci^stailized siirfiice. ' 

Chronum has beeh lately -discovered. A new metal has lately been discovered by 
VaugueKni in the red lead ore of Siberia. It is grey, very hard, brittle, and easily crys' 
tallizes in small needles: • He has given it the name of chronum because it possesses th*: 
power 5f giving colour to other bodies in a remarkable degree. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

*C^coNOMV OF vecftation . — -Parts «f J^egctabfet—Tfitir groM^ 

and decay. 

A' LL natural bodks liav«> been classed by philosophers under two division^ 

unorganized 'and organized bodies. The former of these have been already con- 
sidered ; t^ic Utter which includes what the old writers denominate the vegetable and 
anmul kingdonis, will fUinisha subject for this and the two succeeding chapters. Unor- 
gahi:S^(l bo^feS consist of simple combinations of a vast variety of dillerfeot elementary 
principles, 'Organized bodies, on the contrary, consist of few principles ; but m the 
proportions, combinations, and arrangement of these principles, they are infinitely va* 
ried ; and thpir structure is as complex a« their materials are simple. Thus, in the mi- 
neral, ^r^attojn we may enumerate not fewer than 40 distinct elementary principles ; the 
v<jgetahle cresifion, Ibr tlie most part, consists only of three ; and the utmost to which ii 
be c;k tended, is about six or seven distinct species of matter, which occasionally 
en^cf into the composition of those varied beauties, that singularity of sti ucture, that 
vut a'ssemtnage of organized bodies, so different in qualities and external appearance, 
svhich the woods, the fields, and the gardens present to our view ; so numerous that 
they ha^e hiiherlo eluded the art of the most skilful botanists to methodize and arrange. 

The constituent or elementary principles of vegetables, are hydrogen, oxygen, and 
charcoal. These, as far us our observations have hitherto extended, are common to all 
vegetables. There arc some other substances, sucli as calcareous earth, iron, and azUte, 
which are'’occasionully found in vegetables ; but as they are not common to all plants, 
tl)py canndt be considered as essential to the constitution of vegetable matter. 

A plant Is defined to be an organized body, destitute of sense and spontaneous mo- 
tion, adhering to another body in such a manner as to draw llrom it tU nourishment, and 
having a power of propagating itself by seeds. The pttrts of vegetables which natural- 
ists are accustomed tq consider as distinct in their nature and ^unctions, are six, th^ stem 
qr trunk, the root, the ^eaf, the flower, the fruit, and the seed. 

]. The stem' oif trunk, nybich includes also the branches. It consists of three parts, 
thjs barkf the wc^d, and the pith. The bark is protected on the outside by a skin, which 
eonsifti sotpetimes'of nitrous lavers, an^ difiTers tn thlckhess in* difilrent plant.s. 
This^ slon ^ Lt^jj i — _J.. 

1^ V yji 

fV 

as^a.jnvl'of pulp or Wt 'plSlSibd' a nufe* 

^er of vessel^ is weir as rongibidinat ^Mfesl ’’*'^0 

iuated, and destined for various uses, ' in different plants. In the bark of the ’pine, 'for 
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instance, tbe inmo4 are lympheducta, exeaedin^y minuta ; those nearest the surface are 
or resinferoua vessels, for the secretion of the turpentine, and these are so !ar|p! as 
to tie visible to the naked eye. l%e wood lays between tbe bark and the pith, and con* 
siita of two parts, the cellular and the woody. Tbe woody parts are no more than a 
mass of old dried lympbeducts. Between the bark and the wood a new ring of there 
ducts is formed every year, which gradually loses its softness as tbe cold season ap* 
l|pac4|t|S,j,#U^^w||ds the ' middle of winter is condensed into a solid ring of wood. 
These annual rings, which are visible io most trees when cut transversely, serve as 
marks to determine their age. Tliey seem to decrease in breadth, as the tree advances 
in age ; end they, are found to be very unequul in size tbrojjghoot, their breadth, pro- 
bably varies according as tbe season is favourable or otherwise. The |>itb is situated in 
the ceptre ot tbe stem, and in young plants it is very abundant. It is said by some au* 
tli.urs |(> consist of exactly the same substance as tlie cellular substance of the bark ; and 
to be composed of amadl cells or bladders, generally of a circular figure, tb<Hi^ id some 
plants, as. the borage and thistle, they are angular. Inmost plants tbe pith gradually 
dies aw ay ' as they apprtmcb to maturity ; and in old trees it is almost entirely obli« 
tcrated.. 

S. The root which fixes the plant to the earth, and is the chief source of Us nourish* 
ment, differs much in didcrent species of vegetables. All roots agree in being fibroua 
at their extremities, and it is by their fibres chiefly that they are fitted to draw nouri^* 
nicnt. The root terminates upwards in the stem or trunk, which sustains the other 
parts of the vegetable. The internal structure of the root, or ratlrer of its fibres, differs 
not very materially io general from that of the stem. It consists of a cuticle, bark, 
wood, and commonly of a small portion of pith ; though there arc some roots which, 
have no pith at all, while there are others which have little or none at the extfimities, 
but a considerable quantity near the top. 

3. Tbe leaves are organs essential to the existence of plants. Trees perish when to- 
tally divested of them ; and in general, when stript of any considerable pr^ortion of, 
their leaves, tliey do not shoot vigorously. The leaves are formed by the expansion of 
the vessels of the stalk into a net-work, which exhibits a beeutiful appearance when the. 
intermediate parenchymatous matter is consumed by putrefaction. fioCb surfoces of 
the leaf are covered with a membrane, wtucb is a thin bark, continued from the scarf- 
skin of the stalk. 

4. The flower consists of four parts, the calyx, the corrplta, thaataniina, and the pistil- 

lum. The calyx, or flower-cup, is almost always of a green colour, and is that which 
surrounds and supports all the other parts of the flowerj corrotta is of various 

colours, is variously shaped in diiferont vegetables, aod^ ay ffiat w^ph eoosfttutef the 
most conspicuous part of tbe flower. It sometimes consistaWono ponrinupd M^taoce, 
but oimro ftequenffy of savaral portions, which are catted petals. The a^o^ui are sup- 
posed to be the male part of tire flower. Linncua defines theip to bO eatfad «l tbo 
plant, designed ftu* the preparatkm of the ptdien. ISbcb stamen consfaflt of Iwp ptm ; 
the fiUuoaiiittai m firu-thiud^ nfiisb tnpports the aothera, aud the antbera whic,fl, 

Vofc. t. X X 
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contains within it the pollen, and whett romc to maturity disehavges it for the imppctfna* 
tion of tfid ^rmen. From tf;e snpjjosed function of the sfarnina, tlnjy afford the chief 
foundation Of the dutributiun of (he veirotabie system into classes. Sncti flowers as want 
this part are called female ; such as have it, but want the pistillom, male ; such nS have 
them both, hermaphrodite ; and surli as have neither, neuter. Tiie pistillum, or pointal, 
is supposed to be the female part of the flower ; it is defined by Linnsfcus to be an ^n-- 
trail of the plant, designed for tlie leceptionof the pollen. It consists of three parts, 
tiu* jierinen, the stylo, and the stygma. T|jc gt-rmcn is the rudiment of the fruit accom- 
pany iug the flower, but not yet ariived at maturity. The style is the part svhicb serves 
to elevate the stygnia of the pisfilluni, and is coveted with a moisture for the breaking of 
tlie pollen. The seed vessel is (be gornieu grown to maturity. SuCb are the consti- 
tuent parts' of the flower ; they aic, however, infinitely varied, and serve hotli to diversify 
the face of nature, and to interest and deJigbt tlie cmiusity of man. One Cnrious fact 
it is necessary to notice, before we dismiss lliis branch of otir subject, and that is, that 
every flower is perfectly formed many months before it makes its appearance. Thus 
the flowers which appear in this year are not properly tl'C productions of this year : the 
inercrean flowers in January, but tlie flowers weie oompleteiv formed in the bud in the 
preceding autumn. If tlie coats of tlie tulip-root also arc carefully separated about the 
beginning of September, the flower, which is to appear in the following sprirrg, will be 
found in tt small cell, formed by the innermost coats. 

The impregnation of the germen is performed in the following manner : the anther®, 
which at Ute first opening of the flower are whole, burst soon utter, and discharge the 
pollen. Being dispersed about the flower, part of the pollen lodges on the surface of 
the sti^a w’here it is detained by the moisture with which that part is covered. Each 
single grain or atom of the pollen has been observed i>y the microscope to burst in this 
fluid, and is supposed to discharge something whicli impregnates the germen below ; 
what the substance is which is so discharged, and whether it actually passes through the 
style into the germen, seems yet undetermined, from the great difficulty of observing such 
niinute parts and operations. In some vegetables the stamina move towards the pis- 
tillum •; and a very evident motion of (hem is observed in the flowers of the common 
berberry, on touching them with the point of a pin. 

5. The fruit consists of nearly the same parts as are found in the stem ; of a skin or 
cuticle, which is a production or continuation of the skin of tli** faaik ; of an outer pulp, 
which is the same substane'e continued from the bark, only that its vesicles are larger 
and more succulent or juicy. Next the core there is commonly an inner pulp ; 
and the core is no more thin a hard woody membrane, which incloses the seed. It is 
to be observed, hovvever,*i|#jit the orgatifzatioti of fruit is verv various ; in' some the 
seeds ate ■' dispersed through fbe fmrencbvrtiatpiis or pulpy substance j ih koine, instead 
of a tore we find a strong wood substance, “itulosing the’''seed'bi‘' klhieK, dhicb, from 
its gre^t hardness is termed the* stond'-^ m ionie'fhdrc are ntlnithber of 'st'eds ;"and' in 
others^ single seed, ihclosed in n lar|i;omass of pulpy matter. *' 

Tlie'lieet} is a desiduOus part of a v^gtftabto containinj^fe^tadimflhf of 
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Tbe essence of ilj^etSeed consTsts in Ihc.eorculutn or little heart, wiiich is fastened to the 
lobes, and involved ' in them, amf closely covered by its proper tunic, The t ortulnai 
consists in >the plu(ll(iUt^vbicb is the vital, speck of the t'nbirc plant, oxtremoly suiall in 
its dimensions, but increasing like a bud to infinUy.' The rostcUuin,' however, must be 
induded, whicb ti the base of the plimiula ; it descends and strikes root, and is the 
of the Seed originally contiguous to the- mother plant. It is commonly supposed, and 
witfi some reason, that the fnirfrct plant, or at least all the orgaiii/atio.i which is requisite 
to a perfect plant, exists in (lie seed, surroiindctl by a quantity of farinaceous nuit( i, 
which serves to absorb moiirture, and to furnish nourishment to the corculmti till its parts 
are authciently unfolded to draw support frotn t!ic soil. A kidney-bean or lupine, when 
(t has- been soaked for some titne in water, ;uid begun to sivell, is easily, separated into 
its two, lobes ; and between these is displayed the infant plant. The naked eye can 
easily dkeern the stem, - and its connexion with the lolws. Tlirongb the lobes aio dif* 
fused irtnuincrable vessels, which immediately coromunicate with the embryo plant. On 
tlie external surface of the seed are absorbent vessels, which attract the moisture ; by 
tliis moisture a degree of fermentation is produced, and thus a juice is prepared by a 
natural process in every respect proper tor the nourishment of the plant in its first eb 
forts to extend its tender frame. 

So great are the prolific powers of the vegetable kingdom, that ft single plantpif left 
to itself, would in u short time over-run the whole world. If the plant wore'only a 
single annual with two seeds, it would, in 30 years,, produce more than a tniilion of 
own spccie.i ; what numbers then mast have been produced whose seeds are so namernua 
as many of those with which we are acquainted. If nature had appointed no means lor 
scattering these numerous seeds, but allowed them to fall down in the place vr here they 
grew, the yomlg vegetables must of- necessity have choaked one another as they grew up, 
and not a single plant could have arrived at perfection ; but so many vvays are ibcic 
appointed for the dissemination of- plants, that we see they not only do not hinder eacn 
other's growth, but a single plant will in a short time spread tluough different countries. 
Tire most evident means for this purpose are, 

1. The force of the air. That the efficacy of this maybe the greater, nature has raised 
the seeds of vegetables upon stalks, so that the wind has thus an opportunity of acting' 
upon them with the greater advantage. The seed-capsules -also open at the apex lest 
the ripe needs .should drop out without being widely dispersed by the wind. Others are 
furnished with wings, and pappous down, by which, after they come to maturity, they are 
carried up into the air, and have been known to fly to the distance of 50 miles ; 
genera are found to have winged seeds. ; " 

S. In some plahts the ‘Seed • vessels open with violence wtlieR tl»e' seeds are ripe, and 
thus^^ throw tliem^ to a considerable distance, and we havd^ an eftWiiC ratten' of 50 genera 
whose seeds are thus disperierfv ' ' 

' 3. Other seeds are- fiirn^ied' ■’with hooks,' by which,! wileov:‘ripe^ they adhere to the 
coats of animals, and are carried by them to their lodging places • Linnteus reckons 50 
genera ahtiddlrttllSs'fnaitttet^'^-"-?’^' a >■••'1, ,■ 
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4. Many see»U are dispersed by means of birds and other animals, who pick op the 
berries, and afterward eject the seed uninjored. Thus the fox disseminates the privet 
and iiiatry other species of fruit. The plants found growing upon walls and houses, on 
the tops of higlj rocks, &c. arc mostly brought there by birds ; and it is universally known 
that by manuring a field vvith new dung, innumerable weeds will spring up which did 
not exist tliere before: !£) 3 species are reckoned up which may be disseminated in this 
infxmer. 

5. Tiie growth of other sreds is promoted by animals in a diffisrent way; while some 
are eaten, others arc scattered and trodiien into the ground by them. The squirrel 
gna'is the cones of the pine, and many of tiie seeds fall out. When the lexica eats off 
the hark, almo'.t his only food, many of their seeds are committed to the earth, or mixed 
in the riiotass with moss where he had retired. The glandularis, when she bides up her 
liuts, often forgets them, and they strike root. The same is observable of the walnut ; 
■nice collect and bury great (quantities of them, and being afterwards killed by dilferent 
animals the nuts germinate. 

6. U'c are astonished to find mosses, fungi, byssus, and mucor growing every where, 
but it is for want of reflecting that their seeds are minute, that they are almost invisible 
to the naked eye. They float in the air like atoms, and are dropped every where, but 
grow only in those places where there was no vegetation before ; and hence we find the 
same mosses in North America and in Europe. 

7. Seeds are also dispersed by the ocean, and rivers. '* In Lapland,” says Linnieus, 

*' we see the most evident proofs how far rivers contribute to deposit the seeds of plants. 

1 have seen Alpine plants growing upon their shores frequently miles distant from the 
Alps ; for their seeds falling into the rivers, and being carried along by the stream, take 
root there. We may gather, likewise, from many circumstances, how much the sea con- 
tiibutes to this business. In Roslagia, the island of Grtesoea, Oeland, and the shores 
ul Scania, there are many foreign and German plants, not yet naturalized in Sweden. 

'I lie centauny is a German plant, whose seeds being carried by the wind into the sea, 
ttie waves landed this foreigner upon the coasts of Sweden. I was astonished to see the 
veronica mariuma, a German plant, growing at Tornea, which hitherto had been found 
only in Graesoea ; the sea was the vehicle by which this plant was transported hither 
from Germany ; or possibly it was brought from Germany to GrKsoca, and from tlicnce 
to 'i'ornea. Many have imagined, but erroneously, that seed corrupts in water, and 
loses its principle of vegetation. -Water at the bottom of the sea is seldom warm enough 
to destroy seeds ; wc have seen water cover the sur&cc of a field for a whole winter, 
wtiiie the seed which it contained remained unhurt, unless at the beginning of spring tne 
water was let down so bw by draina, that the warmth of the sun*beams reached to the 
bottom. Then the seeds germtoau^ but presendy become putrid ; so that for the rest 
of the year the earth remains naked and barren. Run and abowert cany seed into the 
cracks of the earth, streams^ and nvar»| kot conveying fbem to a distance frooi 

their native places, plant them in a foreigii soil.** 

A Last^, some seeds aieist tbeir i^qocdoQ to 0 diltaoee m • vcf]| torpriaing mao* 
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nrr. Tlio orupina, a species of contanry, has its seeds covered with erect bristles, by 
wliosc assistance it creeps and moves about in such a manner that it is by no means to 
be kept: in the hand. If you couline one of them l)etween the slocking and the foot, it 
cree])S out eillicr at the sleeve or neck-band, travelling over iho whole body. If tlie 
bearded oat, after harvest, be left with the other grain iu tlie barn, it octricates itself 
from the: gluinc; nor does it slop iu its progress till it gets to the walls of the building. 
“ llciicc, says Linnaeus, tlie dalccarlian, after he tms cut and carried it into llic barn, in 
a few days linds all jhe glumes empty, and the oats separate from them, for every oat 
lias a spiral heard annexed to it, wJiich is contracted in wet, and extended in dry wea< 
tiler. When llu’: spiral is contracted it drags the oat ahjng with it; the minute haiij> of 
the heard ]}ointing downward, tlie grain necessarily follows them, but wlien the beard 
expands again, the oat does not go back to its former place, the roughness ot Llio 
beard the contrary way prevonting its return. If yon take tlie seeds of fern, these beiug 
laid upon a paper, and viewed with a microscope, will be seen to leap over any ol)- 
Stacie as if tliey had feet; by which they arc separated and dispersed one from another, 
so that a person ignorant of this property would pronounce these, seeds to be so many 
znites or small insects," 

The [)rocess of nature in the vegetation of plants is very accurately delivered by Mal- 
pighi. The egg or seed of the plant being excluded out of the ovary, called pod or 
husk, and rcfpiiring furtlier fostering, or brooding, is committed to the earth; wdiich, 
having received it into her fertile bosom, not only docs the office of incubation by her 
own w arm vapours and exhalations, joined with the heat of the sun, but by degrees sup- 
plies what the seed requires for its further growth ; as abounding every where with ca- 
nals, w'licrein the dew and rain-water, impregnated with fertile salts, glide like the chyle 
and blood in the arteries, &c. of animals. This moisture meeting with a new deposited 
seed, is strained through the pores or pipes of the outer rind of them, on the inside 
whereof lies one or mori\ commonly tw o thick seminal leaves. These seed-leaves con- 
sist of a great number of little bladder.s. In tJiesc vessels is received the njoisture of the 
earth strained through the rind or seed, which makes a slight fermentation with the 
proper juice before contained therein. This fermented liquor is conveyed by the um- 
bilical vessel to ibc trunk of tlie little plant; and to the germ or bud which is conti- 
guous thereto, upon w'liich a vegetation or increase of the parts succeed.-’ 

Sucli is the procedure of nature in the vegetation of plants ; which the illustrious 
author cxempliHes in a grain of wheat, as folknvs; The firet day the grain is sown it 
grows a little turgid, and the husk gapes a little in several places, and the body of the 
plant^being cohtjnucd by the umbilical vessel to i'icdh^lobated leaf, (which is called the 
pulp or flesh of Ihe seecf, and is whut consti((rtcsTfi<* sw^ells, by which means not 

only the germ of sprout wliicli is to be the future fetefn," opens and w^aXes, but the roots 
Ijcgia to branch out, whence the seed leaf, becoming loose, gapes. ‘ The second, the 
secundihe or husk, being broken through, the stem or top of the fiiturc straw, ap- 
pears on the outside thereof, and grows upward by degrees, in the mean time the seed 
leaf guarding tlie roots, becomes turgid with its vessels, and puts forth a white dow n ; 

Vol. I. Yy 
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and the Icof being pulled away, \nn see the roots of the plants bare, the future biul^. 
leaves, and rest of tlie stalk lyii'g hut. Between tlie roots, and the ascending stein, the 
trunk of the plant is knit by tlie navel knot to the tiowcr-leaf, which is very moist, tliongli 
it still retains its white colour and its nulnral taste. Tlie third day the pulj) of the 
round leaf becomes turgid uilh the juice wliich it received from the earth fcrmciniiig 
with its own. Tluis the plant incr('asing in bigne-.s, and its bud or stem Iiecoming taller, 
from whitish turns greenish, the side roots also break I'orlh greenish and pyramidal from 
tlu> gaping slu'ath, wiiicli adheres chieHy to the plant, and the lower root gr()W'.s long(*r 
and hairv, with fibres lianging all along on all the roofs, cxcej)t on their tops, and 
ifu'^e, lii)ies arc seiai to wind aiioiit the saline particles of llic soil, little lumps of earth, 
.Vc. liMiivy, whence they grow* curled. Above tiu' roots liu re now break out tvw' otiun 
liltle oiK.'s. 'J lu' lourlh day, the .stem mounting upwards, uir.d^e.s a right aurde witli li.*' 
seminal h'af, tlie la-i roots put ibrlh more, and the other three glowing large]\ an 
cloathed \\ ith nior^^ hairs, w iiieh slraiily embrace \\\v lumps oi taiili; and where limy 
meet with any vaciiitv, unite into a kind of net-woi k. IVoni th«s lime forward the root 
jmslies w illi inoie regiilarily downwards, and the stalk u|)waial, than before. Tiieiu* is, 
however, this great difference in their growth, llial tlu; sl<i!k and l)i*anches find no resist- 
ance to their shooting up, while the roots find a great deal to their shooting downwards, 
by means of the solidity of the earth; whence the biMuehes advance much faster and 
furliicr in their growth than the roots ; anti these often finding the resistance of a tough 
earth insurniountahhy turn tlu ir coarse, and shoot almost horizontally.’' 

‘‘ The fluids or juices of vegetables, says Dr. Bell, are of two kinds: The one is of the 
saiiK? nature in all the variety of vegetables : the other varies according to the different 
plants in which it exist.s. Tlie I'ormer, which is called the common juice, when collected 
early in the spring, from an incision made in the birch or vine, dilfeis little from com- 
mon water. The latter, which is named the proper juice, possesses various properties 
in various plants, and gives to each its sensible qualities. These two juices never niingUi 
with each other in the tree, and the latter is found in tlwj \asti propria only.” 

It is not yet ascertained wlu'llier the juice.s of plants arc IransmittcMi Jlirough vessels, 
or cellular substance. Eacrli .side of the quc.'^tion has ti;ul its advocates, who have sup- 
ported their respective opinions with prohahle arguments": l>ut it is to be rcgrellcd tliat, 
on so interesting a subject, no conclusion can be formed from tlic actual dissection of 
vegetables, ll, however, seems most probable tl)at all tliO fluids ol‘ plants are transmitted 
tlirough vessels. 

Plants, as wnll as auinial>, sajs a respectable author, perspire, and in both cases this 
function is essential to health. By the experiments of Dr. Hales, and M. Guetlard, it 
a}>pears that the perspirable niaUer of vcf'eiables differs in no respect from j)urc water, 
excepting that it becomes rather sooner |)utrid. The quantity perspired varies, accord- 
ing to the extent of tlie surface from which it is emitted, the temperature of the an, the 
time of the day, and the humidity of the atmosphere. As the leaves form the greatest 
part of the surface, it is natura> to suppose, that the quantity of these will very uiateii- 
ally affect the quan’ttv of liie perspiration. Accordingly, tin; cxperiiucnts of Dr. Uako 
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liavc ascertaiiied, that the ])crspiralion of vegetables is increased or diminished, chiefly, 
ill proportion to the increase or diminution of their foliage. The degree of heat in 
which the plant was kept, according to the same author, varied the (juuntity of mailer 
])crs[)ircd ; this being greater, in proportion to the greater heat of the surrounding at- 
mosphere. The degree of light has likewise considerable influence in tliis respect ; for 
Mr. Philip Millers experimeuts prove, that plants uniformly perspire most in tlie fore- 
noon, though the temperature of the air, in which they are placed, should be unvaried 
M, GueUard likewise informs us, that a plant, exposed to the rays of the sun, lias its 
perspiration increased to a much greater degree, than if it had been exposed to the same 
lieat, under ihe shade. Finally, the perspiration of vegetables is increased in ))ropur- 
lion as the atmosphere is dry, or, in other words, diminished in pro[)ortion as (he at- 
inosj)heje is humid. 

Sonic botanists, obr?erves Dr. IJell, liave conceive d, that plants, as an ell as animals, 
have a regular ('irculalion of their fluids. Olliers think this very improbable. On both 
.d(lc?..s, recourse has been had to cxjierimcnts ; and from tlies(\ conclusions [lerfcctly oj)- 
posile havt.* been (l{‘diire(l. V'Ikui h ligature has been tixed round a tree, in such a 
inaimcr that no juice coulil be transmitted through the hark, the tree has been found 
to thicken above the ligature; but below it, to continue of the same circuml’crcncc. 
Hence some have concluded, that the sap {isccnds through the wood, and descends 
through the bark, 'idiose avIio are of a contrary opinion have I’ound, that, in certain 
ca'^cs, the juice ascends through the hark only : for when a portion of the wood has been 
cut out, uiid the bark exactly rcfilaced, the growth of the tree has been found to go on 
unchanged: hence it is saiiL that the juice is transmitU'd equally tiirough all jiarls of 
vegetables. 'Flie experiments adduced on each side of (lie question are just, but the 
reasonings on these, by each paity, seem equally inconclusive. The analogy of animal 
natme appears to favour the opinion, that the juice rise.', through liie wood only, and 
descends only through the liark ; but tins analogy is not complete tlnuughout. The ar- 
teiies are not jiUiccd in the intm nal jiai Is alone, nor the veins in the ('xtn iuil, hut liiey 
accompany each other throiigli every part of llu ir (Ji.sliil)utiun. In vegetables llie saj» 
rises from the root'', but tlie proper juice descends tov\ards them ; in the descent of the 
juice, llic wood accpiires ilo giowlb, and absorbtion is a constant a eliun of the leaves. 
'J'hcse obseivations render it probable that there is a ciieulution of tlie juices; and if 
there is, the vessels uliich perform it, we may reasonably believe, accomjjuny each 
otiier throiigli every part of their course.” 

I'he expcriinenis of Dr. Fiieslley have suflieienlly shewn that vegetables have the 
power of correcting bad air; and Dr. Ingehuuz has proved that they have the faculty 
of producing vital air only when acted on by the rays of light. If a vegetable is im- 
mersed in water, and the rays of the sun directed on it, air-hiibblcs will lie observed to 
collect on tl)C leaves, and at length rise to the surface of the water. Tiie green niaitcr 
vvliich is to be observed in water is, doubtless, a vegetable production. Wbilcr con- 
taining this green matter always atforded vital air in a large quantity, but v\ater wiiicli 
had it not allordcd none. It is impossible, says Dr, rricstley, not to ohseive the ad- 
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inirable provision of nature. To prevent or b'.sscn the fatal effects of putrefaction, cs* 
pccially in hot countries, where the rays of the .sun are most direct, and the heat most 
iniense. Animal and vegetable substances, by simple j)Utrefying, wotdd necessarily 
taint great masses of air, and render it unfit for respiration, did not the same substances, 
putrefying in water, supply a most abundant pabulum for this wonderful vegetable sub- 
stance, the seeds of whicli seem to exist throughout the atmosphere. By these means, 
instead of the atmosphere being corrupted, a large quantity of the purest air is conti- 
nually thrown into it. By the same means also, stagnant waters are rendered much 
less off'ensive and unwholesome than they would otherwise he. Tliat froth which wc 
observe on the surface of such waters, and whicli is ajiL to excite disgust, generally con- 
sists of the purest vital air, supplied by aquatic plants. When the sun shines, this air 
may be observed to issue from tlicm. Even when animal and vegetable sub, stances pu- 
trefy in air, as they have generally some moisture in them, various other vegetable 
productions, in tbe form of mold, &c. find a proper nutriment in them, and by convert- 
ing a considerable part of the noxious effluvia into tiicir own substance, arrest it in its 
progress to corrupt the atiuospbere. Tlie same v(?gotal)ic,'i which afford vital air very 
plentifully in the light of the sun, afford in the shailc air less pure than that of tlie at- 
mosphere. This striking effect of light on vt;gctahlcs is a strong argument in favour of 
tlic opinion, that the motion of the juices of vegelalile.s i.s performed by vessels which, 
like those of animals, posse.ss irritability, and arc e.xcited to action by stimulating sub- 
.stanccs. Plants have a remarkable .<!cnsibility to light; th(;y unfold their flowers to the 
sun, they follow his course by turning on their stems, and are closed as soon as he dis- 
appears. Vegetables placed in rooms where they receive light only in one direction, 
always extend themselves that way. If tlicy receive light in two directions, they direct 
their course towards the strongest. Trees growing in thick forests, where they only re- 
ceive light from above, direct their shoots almost invariably upwards, and therefore be- 
come much taller and less spreading than such as stand single. This affection for light 
seems to explain the upright growth of vegetables, a curious phenomenon, too common 
to be much attended to. It lias been ascertained, by repeated experiments, that the 
green colour of plants is entirely owing to light; for plants reared in the dark arc well 
known to he perfectly white. The nourishment of vegetable!?, as it is so intimately con- 
nected with the important science of agriculture, has deservedly attracted considerable 
attention. Mr. Boyle dried in an oven a quantity of earth proper for vegetation, and 
after carefully weighing it, planted in it the seed of a gourd; he watered it with pure 
rain-water, and it produced a plant, which weighed 14 pounds, though the earth had 
suffered no sensible tlimiiiution. 

A willow-tree was pUuilcd by Van llelmont, in a pot, containing 100 pounds of 
earth. This was in general watered with distilled water, or sometimes with rain-water, 
which appeared perfectly pure. The vessel containing the plant was covered in such a 
manner as totally to exclude the entrance of all solid matter. At the end of live years, 
upon taking out the plant, he found it to have increased in weight not less than 1 19 
pounds, though the earth had lost only two ounces of its original weight. These experi- 
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ments would ada)it of some doubt, and must have remained iti ^ .^at measure inexpli- 
cable, but for the experiments of Mr. Cavemiisb, and the facts fdated by Dr. Priestley, 
which place it beyond a doubt, tliat vegetables have a power of decomposing water, and 
converting it, witli what tliey derive from Ute atmospliere, into almost all the difrerent 
inatter« found to exist in their substaitce. All tlm proper Juices of' vegetables defieod 
on the organization, as is evidunt from the operation of grafting. From the materials 
of simfde water aod air, are produced those wonderful diversities of peculiar Juices and 
fruits, which the vegetable world alTords : and tiie immense variety of tastes, smells, 8(e. 
In the same vegetable what a variety is found ! The baric is difFerenc in taste from the 
wood, the peculiar juices have something diderent from them both, and the pith of some 
plants affords a matter which could not have been expected from their exterior qua- 
lities. The root is often different from the stem, and the fruit ft'orn both, in all their 
sensible qualities. When we attempt to discover the component principles of the ob- 
jects around us, and the sources from whence they are supported, w’e arc lost in the 
greatness and diversity of the scenes presented to us. We see animals nourished by ve- 
getables, vegetables apparently by the remains of animals, and fossils composed of the 
relics of both these kingdoms. It seems certuin, however, tiiat vegetables preceded ani- 
mals. A seed of moss lodging in a crevice of a hare rock is nourished by tlid atmos- 
phere, and the moisture afforded by the rains and dews. It comes to perfection, and 
sheds its seeds in the mouldering reniaius of its own substance. Its offspring do the 
^ame, till a crust of vegetable moiUU is fbrnted suflicicntly tliick for the support of grass 
;>')d other vegetables of the same growth. The same process going forward, shrubs, 
and lastly, the largest trees, may find a firm support on the once barren rock and brave 
tijc efforts of the tempest. There arc certain compound substances, wliich arc formed 
by the process of vegetation, and may be obtained without the application of any greater 
iseat than that of boiling water, or tlie action of nny other solvents, tl)an water and ar- 
vient spirit. These substances may be referred to llio following heads : J. Gum. S. 
Sugar. S. Fat oils. 4- Essential oils. 3. Balsams. 6, (.’amphor. 7. Hesin. 8. 
Pure fecula of vegetables. 9- Farina. 10. Vegetable colouring matters. 

1. Gum. Its character-s, when in its purest st.'ite, arc those of asub.stance inodorous, 
insipid, generally solid, of more or less transparency, wdtJi sometimes a slight tinge of 
colour, generally yellow ; easily soluble in water into a vi 'cid liquor, called mucilage, 
in w hich state it originally existed in the vegetable ; not acted on 1^ spirit of wine or 
oils ; not volatile in the heat of boiling water, nor fusible in any heat, but subject to the 
•ame changes as other vegetable matter. Gurn is very abundant in the vegetable kihg- 
doin ; it is found in a great number of rorits ; the young shoots, and young leaves con- 
tain it in large quantities, and its presence may bd known by its viscous and adhesive 
quality, when these parts arc crushed between the fingers. Gum is usually obtained by 
wounding the back of particular trees. It i.s observoble that saccharine fruits, when 
sour and unripe, are found to contain gum and an acid : whence it seems not unfair to 
'Conclude, 4liat saccharine matter is formed of these materials, operated on by the pro- 
cess of vegetation. 

Vot. I. . . Z z 
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IL SuGAii. The mixed and various properties of this substance have rendered che* 
mists very doubtful to whut class of bodies it ought to be referred. By some it has been 
called inflammable, by others saline, and by others it has been classed among gummy 
and mucilaginous matters. Sugar is soluble, both in water and ardent spirit. It is 
more indaramabic than gum, and has not been proved to contain any salt ready formed, 
except some fixed alkali. It is tiie only principle the presence of which enables fiuids 
to take on the viscous fermentation. Saccharine matter is found in a great number of 
vegetables ; such as the maple, the birch, *tlie red-bect, the parsnip^ t^ grape, fiirina- 
ceous grain, potatoes. MargrafT, indeed, extracted it from most vegetables ; and it is 
well known that honey is a saccharine matter, collected, by the instinct of the bee, from 
an infinite variety of plants, but principally from flowers. The arundo scccharifera or 
stigar-catie, contains this matter, however in larger quantities, and aflbrds it more readily 
tlian any other plant. 

•III. Fat orts arc not emitted from the surface of vegetables, but are obtained by 
pressure from tlieir emulsive seeds or kernels. They feel smootf) to the touch, are ge- 
nerally, when recent, without smell or taste, and are insoluble in water. Ihey are not 
volatilized but by a heat considerably superior to that of boiling water, and do not take 
fire till sufficiently heated to be volatilized. When they are burned ou the wick of a 
lamp, small portions are successfully brought to its extremity, and being there volati- 
lized, undergo inflammation. Most fat oils are fluid, and require a considerable de- 
gree of cold to congeal them ; others become solid by a very slight degree of cold ; and 
others again are almost always solid ; these last arc called butters. Such are those of 
the cacao-nut, from wliicli chocolate is made, and alsfl^of the fcocoa*nuU Vegetable 
wax is of the same nature, only more solid. v 

IV Essential oils are remarkable for a strong aromatic smell, and are sufficiently 
volatile to rise with the heat of boiling water. They are in general soluble in spirits of 
wine, and their taste is very acrid. They are much more inflammable than the fat oils. 
Essential or volatile oils exist in most fragrant vegetables, and in various plants are 
found in different parts, tiius the oil of cinnamon is found in the bark ; of balm, pep- 
permint, and wormwood, in the leaves; of the rose and lavender, in the flower ; of nut- 
megs, anise, and fennel, in the seeds. Tliey arc obtained cither by expr’efwion, as 
from the peel of manges and lemons, or by distillation with watci'. The perfume, or 
principle of scent, in plants, to which Eoerhave gave the name of spiritus rector, seems 
in general to reside in the essential oil, it composes an extremely small part of the weight 
of vegetables, as may be inferred from the loss of fragrance sustained by essential oils/ 
with little Or no loss of weiglit. It does not seem improlwble that the perfbmc, or prin- 
ciple of Bcenn, in plants, is a gas of a peculiar nature. Its invisibility and vulattlity, the 
maaOer in which it is expanded and dispereed in the atmosphere, together with certain 
experiments made by Dr. Ingenliouz, on tbe no.xious gas afforded by' floimsy render 
thisopinioP: viery probable. 

V. The proper vegetable Balms are Oily ardfiitttic substances,- irnpcrfectly fluid, ob- 
tained by incisions made in certain trees. Tiie word balsam has been used in a very 
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extensive sense, todendtea variety of vegetable substances, which agree in consistence, 
though ditferkig very widely in their nature and properties. Tliis denomiaatioii, how- 
ever, is more properly confined to such resinous matters as ■ possess a fragrant smell, 
uancl more especially contain acid, odorant, and concrete salCs^ which may be e.\tracte<l 
by decoction or sublimation ; such as benaoin, balsam of Ttrlo^ and storax. 

VI. CAAiPitoa is a peculiar vegetable substance, of a strong smell and taste, which 
resembles essential oils in some of its properties, and differs front them in otliers. It is 
much more volatile than the essential oiU ; with tlie most gentle heat it sublimes and 
crystalizes in hexagonal kniinx attached to a middle stem. By a sudden heat it melts 
before it rises. Camphor has been obtained in small quantities from the root of zed' 
sary, thyme, rosemary, sage, aneomony, and otlier vegetables, by distillation. It is ol>' 
servahie that all these plants atfbrd a much larger quantity of camphor when the sap has 
been suffered to pass to the concrete state by several months drying. Thyme and pep* 
pennint, slowly dryed, afford much camphor ; the camphor of commerce is obtained 
from a species of laurel which grows in China, Japan, and in the islands of Borneo, 
Samatra, Ceylon, See. 

VIII. Resins are dried juices of plants, or the nature of essential oils. Almost all 
the concrete juices, distinguished by the name of resins, are soluble in ardent spirit, and 
not in water, whereas gums are soluble in water, and not in spirit. They usually flow 
from wounds made in the trunks of trees, purposely to obtain them. They are inflam- 
mable, and burn with much smoke. In closed vessels they do not rise wholly by heat, 
but are decomposed. Resins differ from balsams in their smell, which is less agreeable, 
and espdetaily in their containing no concrete acid sail. 

VII, PuiiR FECULA of VEGETABLES. If the subslance of a vegetable is reduced 
to a pulp by pounding, this pulp, by strong pressure, affords a turbid white or coloured 
fluid, which, by standing, deposits a substance, more or less fibrous or pulverulent, ac- 
cording to the nature of the vegetable substance from which it was ohlained. This is 
caMe<l the fecula of vegetables, and consists almost entirely of starch. Some parts of 
vegetables appear to be altogether composed of this matter ; such as the seeds of the 
graininooiis and leguminous plants, turheroiis roots, See. 

’IX. Farina. Flour, or the pulverized substance of farinaceous seeds, lias a strong 
analogy with tlie gummy and saccharine inudlages. Farinaceous seeds, if kept in a 
moderate temperature, and supplied with moisture, are, by the incipient process of ve- 
getation, converted, in a great measure, into saccharine niucilagas, as happens iw making 
malt. 'Wheat-ffour is the most perfect farina with which we are acquainted. A great 
number of vegetable colouring matters, which are of an extractive or saponaceous na- 
ture, are reaxHIy dissolved in water. The colouring principles of iHatny other substances 
resides in a purely resinous matter, insoluble in water, and in some instances attaclred 
to matters hwoluhle even in spirit of wine ; hot they arc all acted on by alkalies, which 
convert tlieni info a kind of soaps, miscible wifli water. The principal colours of this 
nature are the annatto, u kind of fecula, obtained by maceration of the seeds of iIk: 
“^hico p'otreficil in W'ater, and which dyes an orange yelloiv colour ; the fiower of earth 
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ftiMUS or basUt'd saflffon, vvhich affords a very fine red ; arciiiil, whicli is a paste prepared 
svith mosses, macerated in urine withJime, and which dyes red. The colour of indigo 
also resides in a resinous matter. 

I-Iimyg considered the structure and composition of vegetable substances, it bccotpe? 
necessary to direct our attention to certain spontaneous changes which they undergo, 
vhen deprived of the vital principle. 'J'hese changes are called fermentations, «hich 
arc thicc in number, and are termed, from their products, tl»e vinous or spirituous, the 
orelous, and the 'putrid, the circumstances unix’ersatly necessary to fermentation, are 
moisture, a certain degree of heat, and the contact of air. The three Jrinds of fermenta- 
tion are sometimes considered as different stages of one process ; this, however, is an 
im|)rupcr view of the subject, as each kind of fermentation is a peculiar process, and 
totally diffei’Cnt from every other. Some bodies become acid without having under- 
gone the spirituous fermentation, and others putrefy without showing any dis|H)sition to 
assume cither that or the aretous slate. 

The condi^ons necessary for the production of the ViKoirs, or spirituous ferinenta- 
tioi), are, 

1. A degree of fluidity slightly viscid, 

2. The presence of saccharine mucilage. *’ 

3. A proper -temperature, which varies from fort^’-ciglit to eighty of Falircn belt’s ther- 
mometer, 

4. The addition of b quantity of the substance called yeast, which is itself the pro- 
duct of the vinous fermentation, is ofgreat assistance -in exciting it. 

The phenomena presented in liquor during the spirituous fermentation are. First, a mud^ 
dincss, from the separation of an aerial matter, which rises in bubbles, to the top, in 
such quantity and in -such quick succession, as to produce a hissing noise, and form a 
froth. These minute globules of air occasion the motion of the particles of the fluid 
among one another ; and this motion is perceptible, even before the air is visibly sepa- 
rated. The globules of air attach themselves to the particles of the mixture, and buoy 
them up ; at length the globule is detached, and the otom sinks by its own weight. The 
nature of the air which is disengaged was not understood till the modern experiments 
on seriform fluids afforded so much assistance to -chemical science. It is now ascer- 
tained to be the carbonic acid gas, .or fixed air, which, being heavier than atmospheric 
air, fornvs a stratum in the upper part of the vessel in wlucb the fluid is fermenting, where 
it may be perceived from its greater density. This air, contained in the fermenting vats 
of brew-houses, frequently p roduces the mpst.fatal cflfects on the workmen ; and a candle 
dipped into it is as certainly extinguished as if pltingcd into water. . During the time 
that the fermentation is going on, tiie bulk of the liquid is augooented. Another phe- 
nomenon is the production of a gentle heat, equal to about 79 of Fabrenboit's the rmO* 
meter. After some days, die number of which varies according to the diluhoo of 
the substance, and the degree of heat, the motion in the fluid •diminishes, the warmth 
abates, and the e.mission of air is lessened ; the liquor becomes clear, and the scum 
which consists of the more aolid particles and air, becomes heavier in proportion as fh; 
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air escapes, and at last sinks. The liquor lias no\v undergone a great cluinge; it has 
acquired a pung(‘.nt and jileasaiit taste and smell, and an inebriating <piality, andhaslo^t 
its sw/^ctness. It* the liquor is now distilled, instead of an insipid inatlcr, we obtain an 
ardent spirit, and a sour, gross tluid remains behind. 

The Acktous VLUi^iKNTATrox is still more simple than, the ?.piriluous, and consists 
merely in the absorption of the vital or oxygenous part of the atinos))herc, by which 
vinous fluids arc converted into vinegar; vvhence it appears that it is tlie proportion of 
oxygen alone which constitutes tlie vast diirerence which exists betweem ardent spirit, 
and vinegar. That wine is converted into vinegar, by the addition of oxygen, is ])rovcd, 
as well from the general analogy of tlie formation of other acids, as by llie follo^Gng di- 
rect experiments. In the first place, we cannot change wine into vinegar without ex- 
posing the former to tlie contact of air containing oxygen, or employing some other 
mode of oxygenation: secondly, this process is accompanied by a diminution of tlie 
volume of the air in wliich it is carried on, from the absorption of oxygen ; and tliiidly, 
wine, by being converted into vinegar, is increased in weiglit. 

The PuTJUD ri RAiEN’TATiox is the destruction of the etjuilibrium wliich holds the 
consliluent principles of bodies in a state of combination, 'rhus a vegelable substance, 
which, when entire, consists of a tri[)lc combinatian of hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon, 
is resolved by putrefaction into hydrogen gas, and carbonic acid gas, which consists of 
oxvHcn and carbon. As there is not enough of oxygen to convert all the carbon into 
cai'l)onic acitl gas, a quantity of tlie charcoal remains hehind, mixed with the carlliyand 
saline matter contained in the vcgclahlc. Thus putrefaction, in a vegetable substance, 
is nothing more than a complete analysis of it, in which the constituent elements arc 
disengaged in the form of gas, except the earth, and a (luaiUily of charcoal wliieli re- 
mains in the state of mould. Such is the result of juilrofaction wlieu the substances 
.submitted to it coiitaiu only oxygen, hydrogen, chareoal, and a little earth, lint this 
ease is rare; and the^^c substances putrefy iuqierfcclly and uitli dilliculty. It i.s ellier- 
wise with substances containing azote, which indeed exists in all animal matters, and in 
a considerable numher of vegetables. The putrid fenncntulion of animal .sub.sti\uce,s is 
commonly called putrefaction, and this is well known to take {ilaee in them, after they 
are deprived of life. 'I'lie circumstances which fVivoiir jiulrcfaclion are the same as 
those which promote the spirituous and acetous fermentations, viz. humidity, the ad- 
mission of air, and a due degree of heat. *• There is, perluvp.s, says Dr. Gregory, no 
j)roce.ss of nature better understood than that of t’ermentation, and yet tliere is not any 
more calculated to excite our astonishment ; there is not nn^ Instance w ithin my recollec- 
tion so striking, of the surprising change which combination producc.s in bodies; and it i.i 
the more wonderful, when we consider, that dili'erent proportions of the .same ingredients 
produce fluids essentially distiivct in all their leading characters. He that made a 
weight for the winds, and weighctli the water by measure ;” how excellently has lie or- 
dered all things for the beuclit of his creatures ! “ The undevout astronomer i.- mad,' 
is the strong e:ipi:x:ssion of a sublime writer ; yet, if the wisdom and providence of Cit d 
Vol. I. 3 A 
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bp evident in those immense bodies, of' the structure of which we are in a great measure 
ignorant, surely it is much more so in tfiese minute operations, which are the immediate 
objects of our senses, where every thing is plainly the cfl’ect of intelligence and design; 
and however ignorant and superficial observers may wander from the path of truth, tho 
naturalist at least can never be an atheist. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Animated^ kature.— — tkvir se?ijiaii()ny affections^ and instinct — Mam- 
malia — Cetaceous animaU — Birds, 

A n animal has been defined to be an organized and living body, which is also en- 
dowed witii sensation. Some philoso])hers affirm that this property of sensation 
alone can be deemed the characteristic of an animal, and that by this the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms are so essentially separated, that we cannot even imagine tlie least 
approximation of the one to the other. M. Uiiffon, however, denies that sensation af- 
fords much precise distinction. “ Sensation, say3 he, more essentially distinguishes ani- 
mals from vegetables, but sensation is a complex idea, and requires some explication ; 
for if sensation implied no more than motion conscf[uent upon a stroke or an impulse, 
tlie sensitive plant enjoys this power. But if by sensation we mean the faculty of per- 
Cf‘iving and comparing ideas, it is uncertain whether brute animals be endowed with it. 
If it should be allowed to dogs, clcpliants, &c. w'hose actions seem to proceed from mo- 
tives similar to those by which men arc actuated, it must be denied to many y^ecies of 
animals, particularly to those which appear not to jx)ssess the faculty of progressive mo- 
tion. If the sensation of an oyster, for example, ditfered only in degree from that of 
a dog, why do w^e not ascribe tlic same sensation to vegetables, though in a degree still 
inlerior ? This dislinclion, therefore, between the animal and vegetable, is neither suf- 
ficimlly genera^ nor determined.’’ 

Some pliilosopliers, far from being convinced by these observations of Buffon, have 
npix aled to tliC principle of self-preservation as a characteristic of such beings as are 
endowed with sensation. “ There is no animal, say they, which makes any motion in 
consequent (' of external impulse when danger is threatened, but what puts itself into a 
posture of defence. Bui no vegetable whatever does so. A muscle, when it is touched, 
immediately shuts its shell, and as this action puls it in a state of defence, wc conclude 
that it proceeded from the principle of self-preservation. When the sensitive plant 
contracts from a touch, it is no more in a state of defence than before, for whatever 
xvould have destroyed it in its expanded state, will also do it in its contiactcd state. 
We conclude, therefore^, that the motion of tlie sensitive plant proceeds only from a 
certain property, called by physicians irritability, and wdlich, tlmugh our bodies possess 
it in an eminent degree, is a characteristic neither of animal nor vegetable life, but be- 
longs to us in connrion with brute matter. It is certain that an electrified silk tlneud 
shews a much greater variety of motions than any sensitive plant. If a Idt of silk thread' 
is dropt on an electrified metal plate, it immediately erects itself, spreads out the sr/udl 
iibres like arm'* */and if not detained, will tly off. If a finger is brought near it, tlie 
thread seems ^^ccdily to catch at it. If a candle approaches it, it claj)fe close to the 
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os it’ afniiit of it, Mliy do \vc not ('oiuluilc tliat tlvj thread in this ease is really 
alVaid of iIk; caiullc ? I’or this plain reason, iliat its seeiniini; lliitlit is not to [fct away 
jVoiii the eandle, hut to itet toward the f l''etrliied metal, and if allowed to remain there, 
will suiVcr itself to he burnt wiilioni oO'eriii'j; to stir. The sensitive plant, in like manner, 
after it has contracted, will suffer itself to Ijc cut in })iec.es without makinj» the least ef- 
fort to escape. The ea .e is not so A\itli the mcane.st animal. An iKahye-liog, when 
■alarmed, draw.s its body together, and expand.s il.s prickles tlicrehy putting itself in a 
posture of <k fence, d'hrow it into water, and tlie same prjnei|)le of .self-preservation 
prompts it to e\pand its hotjy and .swim. A .snail, when tonclicd, withdraws itself into 
shell, hut if a little (piiek-lime is sprinkled upon it, so that its shdl is no longer a 
place of safety, it is thrown into agonies, and en(lca\ours to avail it.scdf of its loeoi.;*)- 
ti\c power, in order to escape tlie danger. Jiut iheio is no need of arguments drawit 
from the inferior ereatiun. We oiir.sehcs arc po.sse.s.ed both of the animal and vege- 
talile life, and certainly mii.st know whetiier there is any connection between vegetation 
and sei'salion or not. We are ronscious that w'c exist; that we hear, sec, &c. but of ve- 
getation we are absolutely iuconseious. We fe(;l a pleasure, for instance, in gratifying 
the calls of hunger and thirst; but of the procc.ss by w’hich our aliment is fornietl into 
cbvle, the chyle mixed with tlie blood, the circulation of that blood, and the separation 
of all the Uuniours from it, wc are ultogi'ther ignorant. If we then, who arc more ]K'r- 
fect than other vegetable.s, arc utterly in.scnsihlc of our own vi'gctahle life, why should 
we imagine that llic Ics.s perfect vegetables are sensible of it r" 

“ Plants, sa\s J.ord Ivaimes, when forced from their natural position, are endowed 
with a power to restore themselves. A hop-plant, tw'isting round a stick, directs its 
course from south to we.st, as tiic sun does ; untwist it, and tic it in the opposite direc- 
tion it dies, l.eave it loose in the wrong direction, it recovers its natural tlirection in 
a single night. Twist a branch of a tree so as to invert its leaves, and fix it in that posi- 
tion ; if left in any degree !oo.se it untwists itself gradually till the loaves be restored to 
their natural position, w liat better can an animal do for its welfare r A root of a tree meet- 
ing a ditch in its progress is laid open to the air. AV'hat follows ? It alters its course 
like a rational being, dips into the ground, surrounds the ditch, rises on the ojiposito 
side to its wonted distances from the surface, and then proceeds in its original direction. 
Lay a wet sponge near a root laid open to the air ; the root will direct Us course to the 
sponge. Change the place of the sponge; the root varies in its direction. Thrust a 
pole into the ground at a moderate distance from a scandent plant, the plant directs its 
course to it. A honcy-sucldc proceeds in its course till it be too long for supporting its 
w eiifht; and then strengthens itself by shooting into a spiral. If it meets with another 
{daut of the same kind, they coalesce for mutual support, the one screwing to the right, 
the other to the left If a honey-suckle twig meets with a dead branch, it screws 
from the right to the left. Tlie claspers of briony slioot into a spiral, and lay hold of 
whatever comes in their way for support. If, after completing a spiral of three rounds, 
they meet with nothing, they try again by altering their course. ’ / 

To these, and many other instances of apparent sagacity in vegetable^, has been con- 
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tT'a^tcd an equally woivJciful circuir.-tancc, oIj'^iu v^uI in liio recovery of v/oundeeJ per- 
sons. 

When a loss of siilistaiice is to he: repaired, the fibres not only arrange iheuibclves as 
if^^ey were aiunialed, but do thi.s in a wav wliicli nulicatcs a de^re'c of v^isdoin fir su- 
perior to any of wbicli biiinan l)ein; 2 ;s are [lo^bc^sr^d, and yet this is <Jone without our be- 
in;j; conscious how it is done, or that it is doiu: at ail* He;e then, it is allcd;»eil, we have 
in ourselves a dernonsli ation tliat vej^etable file acts willjoiil loiuuin:^ what it does ; and 
it vetretaliles are li^norant of their most sagacious actions, why sliould wc suspect than 
tif(?y [javc sensation, let it be ever so obacore, of any of thedr infci'ior ones, sucli as con- 
tiaclinsHrom a t<jiich, luniiu^ towards the sun, or advancin ;4 to meet a pole. 

do describe the nature of the faculties of brutes, and niar'k [precisely how far their in- 
ti liiLVuce extends, would be a very pleasin^^ and not unprofitable employment ; but w"c 
sre not able to oti'er any thing a system on tins ssdijed. \Ve can only throw to- 
gciiicr a ien\ ohservatr ms, and relate soim^ inUu’esting anecdotes, by which llioy arc sn[)- 
prrted. Ihutc's notuniy e\[)erlenee hunger and thirst, and otiicr ap[)ctiles, hut are pos * 
s'e‘"*('d of ct riaiu leciiiigSi winch may be pro[)erly called aHeclions. Kuvy is visible in 
a cineltv in a cat, and in monkeys an universal [iropeiisity lo mischief. '1‘lic ka.-t 

attentiw' iienieeliOM of the manners of brutes is sufficient to convince ns that they di - 
«lro\ tMch other, not rnei'dy from linnger, but from the most cruel aversion. From 
these malevrileni l\ithe‘r nongcant concludes that they are animated by fallen 

angels, liad tins desuif conoid* r»-d the crealion witli a more impartial eye, he ni^glit 
l)av\j seen, Ijowo.ver, in the mlerior animals the mo5t striking instances of maternal af- 
iection. of grMtilo'h’ and fioi'iitv towards the iiuman wspe(‘i('s, anil oven of srncer'e and 
[TjniMneiU fiirndship bclwcen aiii n ils the most dis.siinilar in their kinds. .As to tin* na- 
Imal idlection of brutes, says an ingenious writer, “ The more I reilect on it the morr? 
I am a'-tonisherl at us (dlects : nm' is tlic violence of ihis affection more wonderful than 
the s:iniine.ss ot its duration. Tijus every hen is in her turn the virago of tin' \aid in 
proiroitum lo the litdplessiu s^; ot her brood ; lind will fiv in the face of dog. or a sov^, 
in dcl’ence of tliose chickens whicfi in a lew weeks she will drive hefou; her with relent' 
less cruelty, d'his allection sublimes tlui passions, quickens the iiiveiuion. and sharpens 
the sagacity of the lirnte creation. Thus an hen just become a rnoilicr, is no longer that 
placid bird she used to bo, l>ut with feathers standing on end, wings hovering, and clack- 
ing note, she rims about like one ])o.sscssed. Dams will tlrrow themselves in the way 
of the greatest dangers, in order lo avert it from their [irogency. Tims a partridge will 
tumble along befoi'e a si>ortsnian in order to di’aw away the dogs from her helpless co- 
vey. In the time of nidification tire most foediic birds will assault the most ixipacious. 
All the hirundines of a village arc up in arms at the sight of an hawk, whom they w ill 
persecute till he leaves that district. A very exact observer has often remarked, tliat a 
pair of ravens nestling in the rock of (libraltcr, would .suffer no vulture or eagle to re.st 
near this station, but would drive them from the hill with an amazing fury : even tiie 
'iluc thrush, at the season of breeding, would dart out from tlic clifts cf the roLkj» to 
VoL. L . SB 
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chiso a'.vay the kesliil or the .''parrow-liauk. If yon stand near the nest of a bird that 
lias yoiin^, siic uiil not ho induced to betray tliciii by an inadvertent fondness, but will 
wait iiiioiit at a distance witli meat in her nioutli for an hour togcllier. The tly-catcher 
builds every Near in the vines that grou' on the walls of my house. A pair of these 
birds bad one year iniidvertently placed their nests on a naked bough, perliajis in a shady 
time, not being awaic of the ineoiivenicnce that followed, hut an hot sunny season coming 
oil before the brood was half fledged, the reflection of the wall hccame insupportable, 
nnd mu.st inevitably have destroyed the tender young, bad not afifction suggested an 
expedient, and prompted the parent birds to liovcr over the nests all the hotter honis, 
while, with wings expanded, and month gaping for hrcalh, they screened off tbi, heat from 
their suH'eriug olfspriiig. Further, I once saw in a willow a ivreti, which had huilL in a 
bank in my lields. Tins bird a friend and myself liad observed as she sal in her nest, 
hut were particularly careful not to distiuh her, though we saw .she eyed us with some 
degree of jealous}’. Some days after we passed that way, and were dcsinais of remaik- 
iiig how tin’s brood went on, but no nest could be found, till I liappened to lake up a 
large bamllc of long green moss, as it were, carelessly thrown over the nest in order to 
dodge the eye of an impertinent iiitiiider.” 

A wonderful spirit of .sociality in the brute creation, indepemlent of several attacli- 
inents,’ has been frequently remarked. Many liorses llMiugli quiet with company will 
not stay one minute iu a field hy themselves ; the strongest fences cannot restrain them. 
A horse has been known to leap out of a stable window tlirougli whicb dung was tbrown, 
after company, and yet, in other respects, to be remarkably quiet. Oxen and cows will 
not fatten by themselves ; hut will neglect the finest pasture that is not recommended 
by society. It would be needless to instance in sheep, which constantly flock togotlicr. 
But this propensity seems not to be confined to animals of tlie same speeits. In the 
work last (juoted, we are told of a doe, still alive, that was brought up from a little i:i'.\n 
with a dairy of cows ; with them it goes to field, and with them it returns to the yard. 
The dogs of the house take no notice of this deer, being used to her ; but if a strange 
dog comes by, a chase casues ; vvhile the master smiles to sec his favourite securely lead- 
ing her pursuers over hedge, or gate, or stile, till she return to the cows, who, with 
fierce lowing, and menacing horns, drive the assailant quite out of the pasture. 

So many instances of the attachment of animals to their masU-rs are known to every 
one, that it might appear superfluous to recite any, we will, however, relate one which is 
of unquestionable authority, and while it illustrates the subject we are discussing, has, 
at the same time, a tendency to excite our gratitude to the great Father of the universe. 
At the seat of the late Earl of Litchfield, three miles from Blenheim, there is a portrait 
in the dining-room of Sir Henry Lee, by Johnston, with that of a mastiff dog, wh.ch 
saved his life. It seems a servant had formed a design of assassinating his master, and 
robbing his house ; but the night he had fixed on, the dog, which had never been much 
noticed by Sir Henry, for the first time followed him up stairs, got under bis bed, and 
could not be got thence by master or man ; in the dead of the night the same servant en-v 
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tert*d the room lo execute his horrid design ; hut was instantly seized l>y the deg, and 
ht'iiig secured, confessed his iritentiuus. Tlterc are leu quaint lines in one corner of the 
picture, which coiKlude thus, 

Bui in i.iy doc;, wboreof I mode no store, 

More love I found diau those 1 trusted more. 

Some of these anecdotes afford the most evident proof that brutes arc possessed of nie- 
niory, recollection, and even reason, in a certain degree, beyond which, however, they 
have never been ahic to pass. One icnmrkaljle instance of lhi.s is in the use of the cLc- 
nieiit of fii'o. The most savage nations have known how to make tliis clement subser- 
vient to their purposes ; or if some have been found who have been entirclv ignorant of 
its existein e, lliey havo quickly learned its uses l)y seeing it uiitde use ot by others ; but 
though many of the brute crealure.s are delighted witli warmth, and have opportunities 
every day ol seeing how js supplied with fuel, and by that means preserved, it never 
known tli it any of lijcin attempted to preserve a fire liy this means. This shews a 
.itraiigc def‘"ct of rafioiialit v, miaccountab’c «ipon any other supposiiion than that the 
soul or thiiilcing pfiiicijile of brutes is .somehow or other inferior in its nature to that of 
men ; hut -still it is a principle capable ot perceptions as quick-, and in many instances 
much more so than our own. While some of the actions of brutes prove that they aic 
far inferior to men, others may be remarked which display wisdom surpassing any to 
wbicli he can make pretensions. It has been usual to refer their action lo two different 
causes, reason, and instinct. Whether both of these may in some cases operate to- 
gether, it appears not very easy to determine. Actions performed with a view to accom- 
plish a certain end, are called rational actions, and the end in view is the motive lo their 
pciformancc. Instinctive actions have a cause, viz. the internal impulse by which they 
are spontaneously performed, Init they cannot be said to have a motive, because they 
arc not done with any view to consequence's. Can it, liow'evcr, l.'e athrmed witli cer- 
tainty, that all the actions which exhibit proofs of instinct arc performed without the 
animals having any fore-knowledge of tlie purpose they are to answer 1 We shall give 
one instance ot the power of instinct, in the elegant and jtcr.spicuous language of Dr. 
Reid. “ Every manufacturing art among men, says that able writer, was invented by 
some man, improved by others, and hi-ought to perfection by lime and experience ; men 
learn to work in it by long practice, which produces a habit. The arts of men vary in 
every age and nation, and are found only in those men who have been taught them. 
The manufactures of animals differ from those cf men in many striking particulars ; no 
animal of the species can claim the invention, no animal ever introduced any new im- 
provement, or any variation from the former practice ; every one of the species has equal 
skill from the beginning, without teaching, withoirt experience, and without habit ; every 
one has its .wt bv a kind of inspiration. 1 do not mean that it is inspired with the prin- 
ciples or rules ot art, but with the ability of working in it to perfection, wKhout any 
knowledge of its principle rules or end. The work of every animal is, indeed like the 
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v^(»i k<b of iiiaurc?, pertciiL ui its kind, and can k^'ar the must rritical exainination of the 
mechanic or the matht^matician, (jf wliich a honey 'COiiil) is a v«?ry f-trikmi^ instance*” 

“ JJcc.s, it is ’.veil knoun, constiuct their cuinhs v. nh small ceils tm butii ^idcs, lit both 
tV)r ImMiiii; their store of lioiM'V, and ll>r roaiioj:; tlieir youni;. 'riiere are only 

po>siblc iigures of the cells, uhich can make llnan all eijiial and similar, uinhont any 
useless interstices. 'I’heso are the / f]ij!luteial t/irini*Iej lljc .sf[iiarc, and the rej^nlar hexa- 
gon ; of the liuee the hexagon is ll'.e most proper bo/ij h)i coi'.venicnce and str:'ngt!i. 
Hlcs, as it tiiey Knew llii^, make tlieir cxdks regular hfAxagon*^. As the combs have cells 
oil hiitli Sides, ll)o cells may ciliicr be cvacllv opno’^ile, having partition against partitldi, 
or the hultum ol it cell itiay rest u|{on the piutilions iK'tucen the ccih' on id-' othrr side, 
whicli uill serve as u bultu'^s to strengthen it. d'hc last uiiy is the best ten .-n n-uh ; 
accui dinglv the bottom of each cell rests against the |)oint wlicie three parlitiuiis moe! 
on the other side, uhicli gives it nil the strength possible. 'Die bottom of ilie cell may 
cither be one plane, [)(apendicular to the side of the [airtitions, or it ma' lie composed 
(if se veral planes me* ting in a solid angle in the middh; pomt. It is onl} in one oi tlie u 
two ways linit all the cells can be similar williont losing room. And lor the samv’ m- 
tenlion, the [ilaiics of uhich the bottom is (‘ornposed, if tlicK^ be mme than one, most 
be three in number, and nciliier more nor fewer. If i‘ has tiiree planes loe^-ting m a 
point, there i5 a saving of material and labour no way iiu onsideraiilc. 'lla bn s, as if 
anjuainlod uitli these princi[)!cs of solid gc^ometry, follow thenn most accurate Iv ; the 
b/Ottom of cacti ('eil lieing composed of three planes, uhich make obtuse angles uitli l;:c 
side p.'iitition, and with one another, and nu’ct in a [loint in the middle of tijc boflom ; 
the three angles of this bottom being snppoited by three jiartitions on flic other side, of 
the comb, and tOe point of the common mtcrscu^tioii of these three partitions. One 
iiistancii more of the mull lematical skill displayed m the struetuie of an honcy-com.h, 
(lesrr v(‘s to be mentioned. It is a curious nuiiliemalical problem, at wliat precise angh' 
liie thif'C planes wlhrh compose tiic bottom of a celt ought to meet, in orth r to make 
the gieatcst saving <4 material and laboijr. I bis is one ol those proidems belonging to 
the liigher parts of matlicmalics, uliicli arc called [iroblcrns of niaxiina and minima. 

'I he ccdebraled i\I ‘ Laurin ]e.solved it by fluxionary calcululion, uh/jh is to be found 
in liiC Transactions of the Royal Society of London, and delt nniiied precisely the ai.gh* 
required. Tpon the most exact mensuration which tiic suhjeit could admit, he altcr- 
warus found that it is the very angle in which the three ulunes in the bottom of the cell 
of a lioncy comb do actually meet.” 

“ Shall we ask here, who taught the bees the properties of solid.% and to resolve prob- 
lems of maxima and tniniina ? If a honey-comb were a work of human art, every man 
of common sense would conclude, without hesitation, that he who invented the con- 
struction must have imdcrslood the principles on which it w^as constructed. We need 
not say that bees know none of these things. They work like a child who, by turning 
the handle of an organ makes good music without any knowledge of music. The art is 
not in the child, but in him who made the organ. In like manner, when a bee makes 
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combs so geometrically, the geometry is not in the bee, but in that Great Geometrician 
mIio made the bee, and made all things in number, weiglit, and measure. 

Animals are distinguished into maininulia, or animals tliat give suck, birds, ampbi- 
hious animals, fishes, insects, and worms. The characters of the first class are tliese ; 
•dw heart has two ventricles, anti two auricles ; the blood is red and warm ; and the ani- 
1 mals belonging to it are vivipttroiis. This class is sub-divided into seven orders ; the 
characters of which are taken from the number, structure, and situation of the teeth, 
'i he primates have tour incisores of fore teeth in each jaw, and one dog-tooth. N. li. 
By one dog-tooth Lnin<Tus means one on each side of the fore-tooth in both jaws. This 
order includes four genera, man, tlie monkey,, the macauco, and the bat. Of man it i.' 
intended to treat in the ne.st chapter. Monkeys arc a numerous rare, but almost all 
confined to the torrid zone ; the face lively, agile, full of frolic, chatter, and grimace. 
I'loin the structure of their members they have many actions in common with human 
kind. Most of them are fierce and untaineable, some arc of a milder nature, and will 
shew a degree of attachment, but in general they arc endowed with mischievous intellects ; 
and are filthy, obscene, lascivious, and thieving. They inhabit the woods, and live on 
trees ; feeding on fruits, leaves, and in.sccts. In general they go in vast companies ; 
but the different .species never mis with each other, always keeping apart, and in dif- 
ferent quarters. They leap with vast activity from lice to tree even when loaded with 
their young, which cling to them. They arc the prey of leopards and others of the fe- 
line race ; and of serpents, which pursue them to the summit of the trees, and swallow 
them entire. 'I'liey are not carnivorous, but, for mischief’s sake, will rob the nest of 
birds of the eggs and young. In the countries where they most abound the sagacity ot 
the feathered tiibe i.s more marvellously shewn in their contrivances to fix the nest be- 
yond the roach of these invaders. The macauco or maky, bears some resemblance to 
tlie monkey, but is not bis equal in activity or propensity to mischief. Bats have a mem- 
brane attached to the feet and sides, by means of which they are enabled to fly. 1 hey 
are very voracious animals, and eagerly devour almost any food that comes in their 
way. The second order of mammalia arc distinguished by the appellation of brutes ; 
they have no fore-tcelh in either jaw. This, order includes seven genera, viz. the rhino- 
ceros, the elephant, the walrus, the sloth, the ant-eater, the scaly lizard, and the arma- 
dillo. The rhinoceros is remarkable for a horn or horns on its nose; the elephant for 
its proboscis and astonishing sagacity ; the walrus for its enormous tusks, which point 
downwards ; and the sloth for the ditficulty and slowness of its motion. The ant-eaters 
are of different species, but have many properties in common with each other both in 
their structure and manners. They all feed upon ants, and plunge their tongues into 
honey and other liquid substances. They readily pick up crumbs of bread, or small 
morsels of flesh. They arc easily tamed, and can subsist for a long time without food. 
They never swallow all the liquor which they take for drink ; for a part of it falls back 
through their nostrils. They run so slowly that a man may easily overtake them in an 
open field. Their flesh, though the taste be very disagreeable, is eaten by savages. The 
armadillo is armed with a hard bonv shell, which is intersected by several belts or sooei. 
Vol. I. * 3 C 
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To the third order, that of fcrte or wild beasts, belonf; ten genera or tribes, the seal, tti« 
dog, tlie cat, the weasel, the genus mustella, composed of wta.sel and otter, the bear, 
the opussLun, the mole, the shrew-mouse, and the hedge-liog. The hind feet of tlie 
seal aic rivetlcd so as to resemble a sheep's tail. Tiiev are amphibious, spending great 
part of their time '/) tl>e sea, but occasionally visiting the shore In the dog tribe 
reckoned tlie dog, tlie wolf, the hyama, the mexicamis, the fox, the jackal, the mesome- 
las, the ihous, and the zcrd.i. The lion, the tyger, the panther, tlie ounce, the leopard, 
the jaguar, the ocelot, the hunting leopard, tlic black tyger, the puma, tlie niargay, the 
tyger-cat, the cat, the maniil, the lynx, the serval, the caracal, the cat of the mountain, 
are all classed together in the genus of cats. The weasel tribe consists of several species 
cf that name, the ichneumon, tlic civet-cat, and vai ions other small animals. 'I'lie mus- 
tclla tribe contains the different species of otter; some kinds of weasel, the polt-cai, the 
mat tin, the sable, the ferret, and tlie ermine. \Vitli the bear are classed the racoon, 
and the badger. The opussum has a pocket formed by a dnplicatme of the skin of the 
belly, in which the dugs are included. 'I'o this tribe belong the kangaroo. The name 
cf glircs or dormice has been given to the fourth order of mammalia. They are dis- 
tinguished by having tv«o fore-teeth in each jaw, and no dog-teeth. This order includes 
ten generd, the porcupine, tlie hare, the beaver, the mouse, the squirrel, the dormouse, 
the coney, the marmot, the jerboa, and the aslikoko. The porcupine kind are all of 
them covered with quills or prickles. Tlie rabbit and the agatona are classed with the 
hare and the musk, the rat witli the beaver, tbe beaver-rat, the rat, the hamster, and (be 
mole-rat, with the mouse. The fifth order of maniinalia are called pecora oi cattle, 
riicse have no forc-tectli in the upper jaw, but six or eight in the lower. This order in- 
cludes eight genera, the camel, the musk animal, the cameleopaid, the deer, the goat, 
the sheep, and the ox. Tlie camel, the dromedaiy, the lama, and pacus, fomi one or- 
der, are further distinguished by a division in their upper lip like that of a liuie. J’lie 
musk animals have also nt> horns, but two long tusks projecting out of tlieir mouth. 
The cameleopard has straight, and the deer branched horns. The antelope agrees with 
the goat in the texture of the horns, and with the deer in the elegance of its form and 
great swiftness. The horns of the sheep arc concave, turned backwards, and full of 
wrinkles, and it is further remarkable for its covering of wool. To the ox kind are re- 
ferred the bison, and the buffalo. Tbe sixth order are called bclluae or large beasts, 
and have obtuse fore-teeth in each jaw. To this order belong the horse, the hippo- 
potamus, the tapir, and the hog. With tlie horse is clas.sed the ass, the onager, and the 
cebra. The seventh order are the cete or whale kind ; these have no uniform character 
in their teeth, being very different in their different genera ; but arc sufficiently distin- 
guished from other orders of mammalia by living in the ocean, having pectoral fin.s, and 
a fi.stula or .spiraculutn upon the head. Nature on this tribe hath bestowed an internal 
structure in all respects agreeing with that of quadrupeds ; and in a few others the ex- 
•ternal parts of both are similar. Cetaceous fishes, like land animals, breathe by means 
of lungs, being destitute of gills. This obliges them to rise frequently above the surface 
Ilf the water to respire, to sleep, as well as to perform several other functions. They ^ 
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fjaye tlic power ol uttering souiul^., such as bellowing, and making other noises denied 
to genuine fish. Like land animals lliey have ivarnj blood, bring forth and suckle their 
young, shewing a strong attarhinent to them. Their bodies, beneath the skin, are en- 
tirely surrounded uith a thick layer of fat, (hluhher) analogous to the hud ou ho;s. 
'Jhe number of their fins never exceed tlnee, viz. two pectoral hns, and one bauk hu ; 
but in some species the last is w.mting. Tncir tails are placed hoi izontally, or ilat, in 
respect to their bodies, contrary to the direction of all other fi?h, vvliicli have them in a 
perpendicular site. "J’lus situation of the tail enables them to force themselves suddenly 
to the surface of the water to breathe, which they are so frequently constrained to do. 
This order includes the sea unicorn, the whale, the fm-fish, and tlie dolphin. 

The second class are called birds. The characters arc the siunc with the first class, 
excepting that the animals belonging to it are uvii)arou3. A bird is an animal covered 
with feathers ; turnished with a bill ; having two wings, and only two legs, with the fa- 
culty, except in a very few instances, of removing itself f/om |>kice to place through the 
air. riie bill is a liard horny substance, consisting of an ui)per and an under pait, 
feuding tiom the head, and answering to the mandibles ui ijnadi upeds. In birds of 
prey the bill is hooked at the end, and fit tortcaiiuL’ ; in ciows straight and strong, for 
picking ; in w^ater-fowl cither long and pointed for stiiking, or slender iiiui blunt for 
searching the mire, or tlatand broad for gobbling ; its other uses are for building nests ; 
feeding the young; climbing, as parrots ; or lastly, is an inslimnent of defence or of- 
fence- Birds arc df‘stilute of external curs, having an orifice lor the adini'^sijm of sound. 
The neck is longer in birds than in any other animals ; and longer in such as have long 
legs than in those that have .shoit ; cilher forgathering up their meat from the ground, 
or stiiking their prey in the water, except in web-footed fowl, w^io are by reversing 
their bodies, destined to search for food at the bottom of waters, as swans and the like 
birds c.q:)ccially those that have a long neck, have the power of retracting, bending, or 
stretching it out, in order to change tlicir centre of gravity from their legs to their wings. 
Their rump is furnished with two glands, secreting a fattish liquor from an orifice each 
has, whicli the birds express with their bills, to oil or anoint the discomposed parts of 
their feathers. These glands are particularly large in most web-footed watcr-fowd; but 

in the grebes, which want tails, they are smaller. The tail is the director or rudder of 
birds in their fiight ; they lise, sink, or turn by its means; for when the head points one 
way the tail inclines to the other side; it is, besides, an equilibrium or counterpoise to 
the other parts; the use is very evident in the kite and swallows. Feathers are designed 
for two uses ; as covering from the inclemency of the weatlier, and instruments of mo- 
tion through the air. They are placed in such a manner as to fall one over another so 
as to pernjit the wet to run off, and to exclude the cold. Most birds pairTn the spring, 
fixing on a mate, and keeping constant till the care of incubation and educating their 
young brood is past. Birds that lose their mates early, associate with otheis; and birds 
that lose their first eggs will pair and lay again. T he nnde, as well as the female, of 
several, join alternately in the trouble ot incubation ; and always in that of nutrition ; 
when the young are hatched, both aic bu‘:ied in looking out for and bringing food to ti)^ 
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nfitlings ; and at tliat period, the mates of the melodious trihc, who befoie were pcrcljcd 
on some sprig, and hy their warhling alleviated the care of the females confined to the 
nest, now join in the cointnoii duty. 

The great improvements in natural history which have taken place since the days of 
Linna us, have obliged succeeding philosophers to forsake, in certain iiTitanccs, ihonw- 
rangement of birds of which he rras the author. The sy.stem of Mr. Latham is esteem- 
ed one of the most complete ; we shall therefore present a brief .sketcli of it to tlic view 
of the reader, interspersed uitli a few observations on the* economy of the difTcrent 
orders or genera. Ilirds arc, hy that able naturalist, arranged in two divisions, 
land birds, and water birds. Tlie first of these is sub-divided into six orders, first, 
rapacious ; second, pies ; third, passerine ; fourth, columbine ; fifth, gc''iiiaceous ; 
and sixth, strutheons. Under the general name of rapacious birds, arc inclmiod the 
three genera, vultures, falcons and owls. Among the vultures arc reckoned the concloi 
and the sagitary ; and among falcon.s, eagles, hawks, and buzzards. The nest oi 
the larger rapacious biids arc rude, made of sticks, hut often Imcd with something 
soil; they generally build in high rocks, ruined towers, and desolate places. Ene- 
mies to the whole leathered creation, they seem suspicious of attacks, and seek so- 
litude. A few build upon the ground. Rapacious birds lay but few eggs ; eagles, and 
the larger kind, fewer than the lesser. The eggs of falcons and owls arc rounder than 
those of most other birds, they lay more than six. 'I'he order of pies has tvvcnt3'-severj 
genera : the shirke, or butcher-bird, the parrot, the toucan, the mofmot, the hornbill, 
(he beof-catcr, the ani, the wattle-bird, the crow, the roller, the oiiole, the grackle, the 
paradise-bird, the carucui, the barbet, the cuckoo, the wryneck, the woodpecker, the 
iacamar, the kingsfi.shcr, the nuthatch, the tody, the bee-eater, the hoopoe, the cree|)er, 
the humming-bird. The bill in birds of the parrot genus is hooked from the base, tlic 
upper mandible is moveable; the nostrils arc round, placed in the base of the bill, 
vvbich m some species is furnished with a kind of naked skin, the tongue is broad, and 
blunt, ut one end ; the head is large, and the crown flat ; the legs are short ; the toes 
placed two before and two behind. It might seem a wonder why nature has destined to 
this, which is not naturally a bird of prey, but feeds on fruits and vegetable substances, 
she crooked beak allotted to the hawk and other carnivorous birds : but the reason seems 
to be that the parrot being a heavy bird, and its legs not very fit for service, it climbs 
up and down trees by the help of thi.s sharp, .and hooked bill, wuh which it lays hold of 
any thing, and secures itself before it stirs a foot ; and besides this, it helps itself for- 
ward very much by pulling its body on with this hold. Of all animals the parrot and 
the crocodile are the only ones which move the upper jaw ; all creatures else move the 
lower ones only. The grand characteristic of the woodpecker and wryneck is the tongue, 
the muscles necessary to the motion of which arc singular, and worthy of notice, atFord- 
iug the animal means of darting it forward the whole length, and withdrawing it within 
the mouth at will. Of the kingsfisher tribe there are a great many species, with one or 
other of which almost every part of the w’orld is furnished. Most of them frequent ri- 
vers, and live on fish, the singularity of catching which is admirable ; sometimes hover- 
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\ry 2 over llio water uherc a shoal of small lishc'^ is suci^ pia^ir^L' nenr The suilaer; at 
other times uailin^ uiih attention, on some low hianeh over the vvalo, j(>r the 

approach of a simple one who js ‘ o niilot Ky to swim that wav ; in either e.ise drop- 
pir.y like a .■blone, or rather darlinii; wiiii rajnohty un his prey ; when seiziiiiL^ il crosswise 
i:: Us hill it retiies to a rrelinij!; place to lea.'-t on it, whicli il dues piecenn al, hones aivl 
all, uitliunt resc'ive, and alleiiiaid-? hiin^^s uj) the indii^cstible parts in pellets, like l/nds 
ot picy. 1 he winys ol the most pait of die yrniis arc very shoit, yet the bird flies ra- 
pidly, and with yreat Uren^tli. It may ho rcmaiked that throughont this genus blue, iri 
ililierent shades, is the predominant colour. Wdth the ('row are classed the raven, the 
jackdaw’, the rook, the jay, and the magpie. Shrikes allied t(» the rapacious birds, build 
their nest in hnslies, witii moss, wool, 'J lie oidcr of pics arc very iiiegnlar in 

the structure ol their nests. Parrots, and in fact all birds with two toes backwaid, ami 
tw'o foiwaid, lay their eggs in the hollow of tiees. And me^^t of thL‘. order cicep along 

the bodies ot trees, and lodge their eggs al^o within tliem. Cious buiul in trees amoni^' 

them, 'J he nest of the magpie, compiosed of rude materials, is made with much art, 
quite covered with thorns, and only a hole lift lor admittance. I'hc nests of the oriedcs 
are conliived with woikIciIuI sagaeitv, and are hung a* the end of some liough, or bci- 
t\\e<n the forks of extreme branches. In Europe only ihif’C birds have pensile nrsl 5 ^ 

the common oriole, the panis pemlulinus, or hang nest, and one riioie Put in thetor- 

lid zone, where tlie birds fear the searcb of the titmouse, gliding smpent, and inquisi- 

tive monkey, the instances arc verv ficrjnent ; a marvellous instinct implanted in them 
^br the jiK'sei vation of the young. J'he older of pics vary greatly in their numlx’r of 
egg-. Pariots lay only two or three* while (bows lav si.x eggs, greenish, mottled 

with dusky. Cuckoos, as far as we can loam, I.iy two. M'oodpcckers, wrynecks, and 
kiiigslislicrs lay eggs of a clear whit(h and semi-transparent colour. The woo(lpockcr.s 
lay six, the others more. The nuthatch lavs often in the ycjar, eight at a time, white, 
spotted with brown. 'Fhc hoopoe lays but two cinerous eggs. 'The creeper lays a great 
number of eggs. dTc bumming-bird most frequently builds in the middle of a branch 
ot a tice, and the nest is so small that ir c.mnot be .seen by a person wlio stands on the 
ground ; any one, ihcrelorc, dc'sijous of seeing it must get up to the branch that he 
may view it from above : it is for ibis reason tlie nests arc not iVcupicntly found. Tlir 
nest is of course very small, and (juitc round ; the outside, for tiic most jiait, is composed 
of green moss, common on old poles and trcc.s ; the inside of soft down, mostly col- 
lected from the leaves of the great mullein or the .silk giass ; but sometimes they vary 
the texture, making use of flax, hemp, hairs, and other soft materials : they lay two eggs 
of the size of a pea, Avhich are white, and not bigger at one end than the other. The 
passciinc, or sparrow order, contains the following 16 genera: the starling, the thrush, 
tlie chatterer, the coly, the grossbeak, the bunting, the tanager, the finch, the flycatcher, 
llie lark, the wagtail, the warbler, the inanakin, the titmouse, the swallow, and tl;e 
goatsucker. The missel, the fieldfare, the redwing, the blackbird, and tlie ouzel, 
arc classed with the thrush ; the crossbill, the bowfinch, the bullfinch, and the green- 
finch, with the grossbeak: the mountain-finch, the ortolan, the yellow hammer, there/. 
Vol I 3 0 
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sparrow, with the bunting ; the bi'anil>liiig, the sparrow, llio linnet, the rerlpolos, the 
twilf, and the canary-biid, with the fjficbcs ; the nightingale, llie hcdge-sjfanow, the 
redstiut, the petty-chaps, llic black-cap, the scdgcbiiul, the red breast, tlio wlnnchat, 
and the wheat-car, with the warbler ; and botli tlie uiailin.-. and swifts with tl)e swal- 
lows, by the eoriitnou naiiic of iiirnndincs. Most of the passerine older build their nrvts 
in shrub-) or bushes, and some in liolcs of walls or banks.- Some in the torrid zone arc 
pensile Irom llic bonglis of liigii frees. Some of tins order, such as larks, and the goat 
snckci, huild on the ground. Some sw'allows make a curious plaistcr nest beneath the 
roofs of houses, and an Indian species, nests of a certain glutinous matter, which arc 
collected as delicate ingredients for soups of ('liincsc epicures. , All of this order lay 
from four to six eggs ; e.xcept the titmouse and the wren, which lay fifteen o, eiglitren, 
and the goatsucker, wliich lays only two. 'J’hc eolumhinc order consists of onl) one 
genus, that of pigeons, but of these tlicrc arc a great number of species. This race 
makes a most artless nest, a few sticks laid across may suffice. They lay but two wlnte 
eggs, but the domestic kind Iirecd almost every month. 

The fifth order, the gallinaceous, or hen tiibc, contains eleven genera : the peacock, 
the turkey, the pintado, the curasso, tlic pheasant, the tinamon, the groiis, the partridge, 
the trumpeter, and the bustard. The rlungliiil cock and lien are classed with the fihca- 
sant, the wood-cock witli the moor-hen, and the tpiail with the pai fridge. The- gallina- 
ceous order, the most useful of any to mankind, lays the most eggs, fiom eight to twenty, 
with exceptions to the bustard, a bird that hangs between the gallinaceous and the 
waders, which lays only two. 

The sixth order, the slrutliious, or ostrich tribe, has four genera : the dodo, the Atii- 
can ostrich, tlie cassowary, and the American ostrich. Nature hath denied flight to 
this order, but still in running their short wings are of use, when erect, to collect the 
wind, and, like sails, to accelerate their motion. All of the gallinaceous and sfruthious 
lay their eggs on the ground. The ostrich is the only exception among birds of the want 
of natural alfcction, “ Wlikh leaveth her eggs in tlie earth, and warmeth them in the 
dust, and forgetteth that the foot may crusli them, or the wild beasts may break them.” 
The struthious order disagrees much in their number of eggs ; the ostrich laying as many 
as forty or fifty, the dodo hut one. 

The water-fowls are divided into three orders, the waders, tlie birds vvith pinnated 
feet, and the wch-footed. To the waders belong seventeen genera : the spoonbill, the 
screamer, the jabina, the boatbill, tlic umbre, the heron, the ibis, the curlew, the snipe, 
the sandpiper, flie plover, the oyster-catcher, the cursorius, the rail, the jacana, the gal- 
linulc, and the shcathbill. With these arc also classed the crane, the argill, the egrett, 
and the bittern, the lapwing, the rufl', and the stint. Many of the greater cloven-footed 
watcr-fow'l have a .slow and flagging flight; hut most of the lesser fly swiftly, and most 
of them with extended legs, to compensate the shortness of their tails. Rails and galli- 
nulcs fly with their legs hanging down. Most of the cloven-footed water fowl lay upon 
the ground ; spoonbills, and the common heron huild in trees, and make up large nests 
with sticks, &c. Storks build on churches, or the tops of houses, This order lays in 
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prneral four the crane and the Norfolk plover seldom more tlian two. All those 
of tlie snipe and plover genus arc of a dirty white, or olive, spotted wiih !>l:u;k, and 
scarce to he distinguished in the holes they lay in. The hiid called the laiuhrad hns 
from fifteen to twenty eggs. The birds with pinnated Icei are ot three genera: ti:.* 

phalarope, the coot, and ihegrel^e. Coots an<l grehes with dillictjity arc forced fi(Mn the 

\ water, but when they rise fly swiftly. Cools make a great ncsl near the watf r side. Of hinli 
with pinnated feet, the coot lays seven or tight egg‘-% and 5oinelime.s more ; gr(*hes from 
four to eight, and those white. Of the web~footed fowls there aie three geiieia, with lon;; 
legs : the avoset, the courier, and the flamingo ; and fourteen with shoit leg.'*: t!ie al- 
batross, the auk, the guillemot, the diver, the skimmer, the tein, the gull, the pe trel, ti.e 
merganser, tljc duck, the penguin, the p(‘liran, the tropic-bird, and the daiter. 'I'hc 

cormorant, the shag, the gannel, the booby, and tlio man-of-\var-l)ir(l, havtj hcr( tlie ge- 

neral dcnouiination of pelican ; and tlie swan, the goo‘>e, the teal, and the vigoi^n, are 
rcfeired to the same genus with the duck, as the smew is that of the merganser. \Veh- 
fnuted fowl breed on the ground, as the avosrtl, teni, some of the gulls, nnugatiseis, 
and ducks ; the last pull the <lown from their breast.s to make a softer and warmer bed 
for their young. Auks and guilhunots lay their egg^ on the ivakeil shelves of higli rocks ; 
prngiiins in hole.s imder-gruund : among tlie fielicans, that uhich gire.s name to the ge- 
nus, makes its n(*st in the desert on the groumk SJiags sometimc's on tiees, cormorants 
and gumiets on liigh tucks, with sticks and other coarse mateiials. 'Ihiy dilTcr in the 
number ol their eggs; tliosc which border on the orders of waders lay lew eggs; the 
avosclt two; the llamiugo three; the albatross, the auks, and the guillemots lay only 
one a-piece ; the eggs of the two last arc of a size stra«igely large in pioportion lo the 
bulk of Ihe buds, d ney are coujuioiily of a pale green colour, spotted, and striped so 
vmiou^lv, that not tvu) are alike; wliich gives every individual the means of distingui.-5h- 
ing Its own on the naked rock where such multitudes assemble. 

As the third clu.s.s of animals receive their name of amphibious from their living partly 
in the water, and partly on the land, we have a fit |)lace to inquire wheiein this faculty 
consists, and assign the reason why it is not possessed by all animals. Imr this purpose 
it is necessary to extend our observations not only to the whole of the class ampfiibia, 
but to several tribes of quadrupccks, and to the cels, though generally numbered among 
fislic.s. “ It has been a question,’' says a writer in the Encyclopedia Biitannica, ‘‘ whether 
the animals commonly called amphibious, live most in llic water or on land,” If we con- 
sider the word (amphi, both ways,) and (bio.5, life,) from which the term amphibious 
is derived ; w^e should understand that animals having this title should be capable of 
living as well by land, or in the air, as by water ; or of dwelling in either constantly at 
will; but it will be difficult to find any animal that will fulfil this definition, as being 
equally qualified for either. 

Dr. Parsons, an ingenious naturalist, therefore, from considering their economy, re- 
spectively divides them into two orcle;rs, viz. 

1. Such as perform their chief functions by land, but occasionally go into water. 

2. Such as chiefly inhabit the water, but occasionally go on shore. 
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Wliat he advances on thi.-> snhjcct is curious, arid \\ill illustrate the nature of thi>i 
class. Of the first orihu* he particularly considers the seal ; and endeavours to shc’^v 
that none of them can chiclly in tlio x^.ater; hut that their chiet enjoyment ot the 
functions of life is on shme. ‘‘ These animals, he observes, arc really quadi upeds, hut 
a.s their chief food is thev are under a necessity ot out to sea to limit tlTTn 

prey, an<l to jpe:it di^t iuces Irom the sliorc, taking care that, liouciver ^neat the distance*, 
rocks or small islands arc at hand, as resting places when they are tired, or udicn lluii 
boilies hecome loo much macerated in tlic watei ; and they return to the places ot tin ii 
usual resmt to slc<rp, cojinlato, and hiingtorlh their young. 1 heie arc thice ncccssai v 
and [irincipal ns('s uf rcspiiation in all land animals, and in those* kinds tliat aie con^te^i 
ampliihio't l iic lust is that of promoting the circulation ot ad the tjlood fluo 'yh the 
^vhole body and r xlremitie.s. In real (I'-hes the torcc ot the licait is alone ca[)ajie ot 
sending the blood to e\riy pait, a.s tliev are not lurnished uilh liudis oi extu initic', hut 
tn the oIIkis mentioned, being all furiii.''hr(l with extrernitif‘s, re^iUMtioii is an a'rsi^taiit 
foice ro the aiteiios in scmling blood to tlio extremities: which being ."O iCMiiote iiom 
?!ie 111 ait, havi* lued ot siii h assistance, otheiwise the cii cnlation wouid la* \ei v languid 
in those [>arls : tlms we see, that m persons subject tf) a.sthmalie complaint'', the ijieii- 
lallon grows languid, the h gs become rold, and otluu parts suller by the detect in 
ration. A sc’cond n-e ot hiealiung is that in ins|)ir<ilion, the variety ot [)arlic!e.s ot di(- 
li'vent fpralities, whuh llo,it alwavs in the air, might IxJ diawn into the lungs, U) he in- 
liiniiatcd into liu; mas® of hlooil, being biglily ncccijsary to contemporate and cool the 
agitated mas^, and to eoiiliibnto if fined pabnlnm to llic fine parts ol it, wldcli inccimg 
with the daily •suj>j)ly of clivle, hcrvcs to assimilate and more intimately mix the mass, 

and romicr its consritiilioii tlie litter for supporting tlie life of the animah Ihcicfoie it 

is, that valetudiuaiians liy changing foul or unwholesome air, lor a tree good o[)en aii, often 
recover from lingciing diseases. A third piincipal use of respiration is to [>iomote the 
exhihilion ol voice in animals ; which all those that live on land have accoiding to thcii 
specific natures. I'roin these considerations it appears, that the seals ot cvciy kind aie 
under an absolute necessity of making the land their princi[)al residence, 13ut tlieie u 
another very convincing argument why they reside on shore the greatest pait of ihcii 
time, namely, tliat the flesh of those cicatiircs is analogous to that ot other land animaVs, 
and therefore, by over long maceialion, added to the faligne of chasing thcii pi ey, they 
would sutler siicli a relaxation as would destroy them. It is well known that animals 
wlio have been hmg under water, arc reduced to a very lax and putrid state , and the. 
seal must bask in the an onshore, for while the solids arc at rest they reiiuiie iheii loi- 

mer degree ot tensiot^, and tlic vigour of the animal is restored ; and while he has an un- 

interrupted placid ugiiialion, his blood is refreshed by the new supply of air, as above 
explained, and lie is leiulen d ilt for the next cruise : for action wastes the most exalted 
fluids of the body more or less according to its duration or violence ; and the restorative 
rest must continue a longer or siiortcr lime, accoriHng to the (juantity of the previous 
fatigue. Let us now examine by what |)ovvci* these animals are cajiablc of remaining 
lonirer under water than laud animals. All these have the oval hole open between tno 
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right aird left auricles of the heart ; and in many the arteriosus also • nnH M-ln’te the seal 
rt'iuains under water, whirh lu* muy ooniiuuo au iiour or two, more or less, his respira- 
tion ifi stopped, and the blood not findin<j the passaj];e through the pulmonary artery free, 
rushj^ through the hole from the right to the left auricle, and pai tly through Uic arleiia! 
canal, being a short passage to flie aorta, and thence to every part of the body, main- 
taining Ine circulation, but ii|)on using to come ashore, the blood finds its passage again 
Hlirough the lungs the moment he respires. Otters, beavers, and some kinds of rats, 
go occasionally into the water for their prey, but cannot remain long nnder water. I 
have often gone to shoot otters, ' says our author, “ and watchcil all their motions. I have 
seen one ol them go softly from a bank into a livcr, and dive down, and in about two 
minutes arise, at ten or filteen yards fiom the place he went in, with a middling salmon 
ill Ills mouth, which he brought on shore : I shot him, and saved the fish whole.” Now, 
as all foetuses have three passages open, if a whelp of a true uater-sj)anicl was, imme- 
tlialcly aiter its birth, served as the seal does her cuhs, and iimuersed in uatcr, to stop 
respiration, tor a little time every day, it is probable that Die hole aiul canal would be 
kept 0[)en, aud tlie dog be made capable of remaining as long under-uatcr, as the .se al, 
frogs, how capable soever of remaining in the water, yet i-annot avoid living on lain], 
lor they res[)ire ; and if a frog be c*i.st into the river he makes to the slioi c as fast as 
he can J lie lizard kind, such as may lie called vvalcr-lizards, are all obliged to come 
to land in oidcr to deposit their eggs, to rest, and .sleep. l‘A’cn the ciocodilcs, wlio tlwell 
much in livers, sleep aud lay tlieir eggs on shore, and while in water arc compelled to 
lise to the suitacc to breatlie : yet, from the texture of in’s scaly covering, he i.s capable 
ot remaining in the water longer by far than any species of tlic seal, whose skin is ana- 
logous to that of the horse or cow. 

1 he hip[)opotainu.s, who wades into the lakes or rivers, is a rpiadrujicd, and remains 
under the water a considerable time ; jet his chief residence is upon land, and he must 
come on shore for respiration. The testudo, or sea toitoisc, though he goes out to sea, 
and is oltcn lound far from laud, yet, heiug a rcspiiiiig animal, cann(>t remain long 
under water. lie has, indeed, a power of rcnrlcriug himself sj)ecirically heavier oi 
lighter than the water, and tlicreforc can let liimseli down to avoid an enemy, or a stuim. 
Yet he is under a necessity ot rising frcijucntly to hreuthe, for reasons given before, 
'and his most usual situation, while at sea, is upon the surfm e of the water, feeding upon 
the various substances that float in great abundance every where about liiin ; these ani- 
mals sleep securely upon the surface, but not under the water, and can remain longer 
at sea than any other of this class, except the crocodile, because, with the latter, his 
coveiing is not iw danger of being too much macerated ; yet they must go on shore to 
copulate and lay their eggs. The consideration of these is sulTicient to inform us of the 
nature of the first order of the class of amphibious animals; let us now see what is to 
be said in the second in our division of them, which are such as chiefly inhabit the wa- 
ter, but occasionally go on shore. These are but of two kinds, tlie eels or water ser- 
pents, or snakes of every kind. It is their form which qualifies for locomotion, and 
they know their way back to the water at will ; for by llieir structure they have a strong 
\oI. r. .. _ 3 E 
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peristaltic motWi, b}* r.'ijji'h they can go torn aril at a pretty good rale ; uhereas all 
other kinds of fish, ivhcllicr vertical ot ijon/oiital, are iiv Jiii.-iiilc of a voluntary locomo- 
tion on sliore ; and tliereforc as soon as such fish arc hrouiilit out of the water, alter 
liavinjj riouiiced a-wliilu, tlif'y lie inotionle^*^, and boon die. Let us now exaujiiu^. Jjito 
the reason why these verniiciilar fish, the eel, and serpent kind, can live a considerable 
time on land, and the veitieal and horizontal kind die almost immediately when taken 
out ot the \\ater ; and m tiiis research we shall come to knovv wliat analogy there ;s - 
tween land animals and those of the water All land animals have lungs, and can live 
no longer tfian while those arc inflated by the amhiemt air, ami alternately compiesrvd 
for its e\[)iiLdon, tliat is, while rcs[*iration is duly carried on, by a rcgula* /isfuration 
and expiration of the air. In like manner, llie fish in geru’ral have gills instead ot 
and as in land animals the lungs have a larger portion of the mass ol blood ciiculaling 
througli lliem, wliich must he stopped if the air has not a free ingress and egie«s, .^o in 
fish there is a great nmnhcr of hlood-vesscL that passthrough the gills, and a great [lor- 
tiou of their bhjod circulated through them, which must in like mariner be totally stop- 
ped if the ’gills are not perpetually wet with water. So tliat as the air is to the lungs 
in laud animals a constant a.'>sistant to i!ic* cnculation. so is the watci to the gill.; cd’ 
those ill 1 ivei’s and seas ; tor when these are out of the water the gills very soon grow 
crisp and dry, llic blood-vessels aie shrunk, and the blood is ohstructi'd from having 
fCS[uration, the eirculaiiou ceases, and the^ animal dies. Again, as land animals would 
be destroyed by too much maceiaticjn in water*, so fish would on the othei hand, he 
ruined by too mueli exsiccation ; the latter being, by their structure and conslilnrion, 
made fit to hear and live in the water; the foiincr, bv their constitution and form, to 
breathe and dvicll in the aii\ liul it may be asked why eels and watci'-snakes arc ca- 
pable of living longer in tljc air than other kinds of fi.sh ; this is answered by con- 
sidering the providential care of the great Cirator for these and every one oi his crea- 
tures ; lor since they were capable of locomotion by tfreir f(jrm, whicli they need not 
be if they were never to go on shore, it .seemed necessary that lli(*y should be capable 
of living a considerable lime on .shore, otherwise their locomotion would be in vain. 
How is this provided for, and why? In a most convenient manner’, for this order of fishes 
have they gills well covered from the external drying air; they arc also furnished with 
a slimy mucus, which hinders their becoming crisp arid dry fur many hours ; and their 
very skins always emit a mucous liquor*, which kce[)S them .supple and moist for a iong 
time: whereas the gills of other kind of fish are much ex|)oscd to the air*, and want the 
slimy matter to keep them moist. Now, if any of these, when bi'ought out of the water, 
were laid in a vessel without w-ater, they might be [ricserved alive a considerable time by 
only keeping the gills and surface of the skin coOwStantly wet witlrout any water to swim 
in. 

The class amphibia is divided into two oidcrs, 
j. Reptiles, which have four legs. 

2. Serpents, which have no legs. 

Of rjcptilea there are four genera; the tortoise, the flying lizard, the lizard, and the 
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frog. The crocodile, the alligator, tlie cayman, the dgiiana, and tiic cnanielioii, are 
classed with the lizard. 

Tlie serpent, in the Linncran system of zoology, an order of animals, belonging to 
the class of amphibia, and comprehending six genera, viz. the ratllc-snake ; the boa, in - 
clutTnTg ten species; the viper : the snake; the annulated snake, the body and tail of 
w hich are composed of annular segments ; and tlie tentaculated snake, the body and 
tail of which are wrinkled, without scales, and the upper part furnished with two feeleis, 
and including two species. 

If \vc take a survey of serpents in gcneial, they have marks by wbicli tbey are dis' 
tingiiishcd fiom all the rest of animaicd natnre. Tlicy have the length and sup[)lciu‘s^ 
of (he cel, but want fins to swim with ; they have the scaly covering and pointed tail of 
the lizard, hut they w-ant legs to walk with; they have the crawling motion of the worm, 
but, unlike that animal, they have lungs to breathe with : like all the reptile kind they 
ai» resentful when offended ; and nature has sup[)lied them with terrible arms to re- 
venge every injury. '1 hough they are possessed of very diflerent degrees of malignity, 
yet they arc all f(jrmi(Jable to man, and have a strong similitude of form to each other. 
With respect to their foimation, all serpents have a very wide mouth in proportion to 
the size of the head ; ami what is very extraordinary, tlicy can gape and swallow the 
head of anotlicr animal which is three times as big as tlieir own. However, it is no way 
surprising that the skin of the snake should stretch to receive so large a morsel ; Hit: 
wonder seems how' the jaws could take it in. To explain this, it must be observed tli.ii 
the jaws of a serfieiit do not open as ours, in the manner of a pair of hinges, w licre bones 
are applied lo bones, and |)lay one upon another; on the contrary, the serpents jaws 
arc held together at the roots by a stretching muscular skin ; l)y which means they open 
as wiiU'as the animal chooses to stretch them, and admit of a prey much thicker than 
the snake’s own body, ddie throat, like stretching leather, dilates to admit the morsel ; 
luc sTomach receives it in part, and the rest remains in the gullet, till putrefaction, and 
l!ic juites of the serpent’s body unite to di.ssolvc it. Some serpents have fangs or canine 
teeth, and others are without them. The teeth in all arc crooked and hollow ; and by 
a peculiar contrivance, are capable of being erected or depressed at pleasure. The 
eyes of all serpents are small if compared with the length of tlic body ; and though dif- 
ferentlv coloured in did'erent kinds, yet the appearance of all is malign and heavy, and 
from their known qualities they strike the imagination with the idea of a creature medi- 
tating mischief. In some the upper eyelid is wanting, and the serpent winks only witli 
that below ; in others, the animal has a nictating membrane or skin, resembling that 
which is found in birds, which keeps the eye clear, and preserves the sight. The sub- 
stance of the eye in all is hard and horny, the crystalline humour occupying a great 
part of the globe, d'he liolei for hearing arc very visible in all ; but there arc no con- 
duits for smelling ; though it is probable that some of them enjoy that sense in tolerable 
perfection. The tongue in all these animals is long and forky ; it is composed of two 
long fleshy substances, which terminate in sharp points, and arc very pliable. At the 
root it is connected very strongly to the neck ^by two tendons that give it variety of [)Iay.' 
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Some of the viper kitul have tongues a lil’tli part of the length of their hodies ; tlicy are 
continually darting them out ; bnttlicy are entirely harmless, and only teni/y those who 
are ignorant of the real pituation of their poison. Like most other animals, serpents 
arc furnished with lungs, winch we suppose are serviceable in breathing, though wp,.<au' 
not perceive the manner in which tliis operation is performed ; for though serpents arc 
often seen apparently to draw their breath, yet we cannot find the smallest signs of their 
ever respiring it again. Tlieir lungs, lion over, arc long and large, and doubtless are 
necessary to promote their lauguid circul.ition. The heart is formed as in the tortoise, 
tljc frog, and tlic li/.ard kinds, so as to work witiiont the assistance of the lungs. It is 
single, the greatest part of tlic blood tlowiiig from the groat vein to the great .'itery hy 
the shortest course. Ily this contrivance of nature, we easily gather two consequen.'.;-. ; 
that snakes are amjihihious, being equally capable of living on land and in the water ; 
nnd that they arc akso torpid in winter, like the bat, the lizard, and other animals formed 
in the same manner. As the body of this animal is long, slender, and capable of bend- 
ing in every direction, the number of joints in the back-bone arc numerous beyond wiiat 
one would imagine. In the generality of quadrupeds they amount not to above .‘JO or 
•l(t, m tlic serpent kind they amount to 145 from tlic licad to the vent, and ‘Z5 more 
fiom that to the tail, 'I'he number of these joints must give the back a surprising degree 
of pliancy ; but this is still increased by the manner in which each of these joints is locked 
mto the other. In man and quadrupeds the fiat surfaces of tiie bones are laid one 
against the other, and bound tight with sinews : but in serpents the bones play one within 
the other, like ball and socket, so that they have full motion upon each other in every 
direction. Though the number of joints in the back-bone is very great, yet that of the 
ribs is still greater; for from tlic head to the vent there arc two ribs to every joint, which 
makes their number cqo in all. These ribs arc furnished with muscles, four in number ; 
which being inserted into the head, run along to the end of the tail, and give the animal 
great strength and agility in all its motions. The skin also contributes to its mo- 
tion, being furnished with a number of scales, united to each other by a transparent 
membrane, which grows harder as it grows older, until the animal clianges it, which is 
generally done twice a year. This cover then bursts near the head, and the serpent 
creeps fiom it by an undulatory motion, in a new skin much more viviil than the former. 
If the slougli be then viewed, every scale will be distinctly seen like i piece of net work, 
and will be found greatest where the part of the body they covered was large.st. There 
is much geometrical neatness in the disposal of the serpents scales, for assisting the ani- 
mal’s sinuous motion. As the edges of the foremost scales lie over the end of the fol- 
lowing scales, so tliosc edge.?, when the scales are erected, which the animal has the 
power of doing in a small degree, catch in the ground like the nails in the wheel of a 
chariot, and so promote and facilitate the animals progressive motion. The erecting of 
these scales is by means of a multitude of distinct muscles with which each is supplied, 
and one end of which is tacked each to the middle of the foregoing. In some of the 
serpent kind there is the exactest symmetry in these scales ; in 'others they arc disposed 
more irregulorly. In some there are larger scales on the belly, and often answ cring to 
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the number of lihs; in others, however, the animal is without them. Upon this slight 
diderence Linnxu.s has fuimiled iiis distinction of<^tl)e serpent tribe. 

Some serpents bring fortli their young alive, as the viper ; some bring forth eggs, 
whl^ are hatclied by the heat of their situation, as tlie common black snake, and the 
majority of the serpent .tribe. Wlien a reader ignorant of anatomy is told that some of 
\ these animals produce tlieir young alive, and that some produce eggs only, he is apt to 
suppose a very great difterence in the internal conformation which makes sucli a va- 
riety in the manner of bringing forth. Rut this is not the case, tliese animals are inter- 
nally alike, in whatever manner they produce their young, and tiie variety of their bring- 
ing forth is rather a slight than a real discrimination. The only diflercnce is, that the 
viper hatches her eggs and brings them to maturity within her body ; the snake is more 
premature in her productions, and sends her eggs into the light some time before the 
young ones arc capable of leaving the shell. Thus, if either are opened, the eggs will 
he found in the womb, covered with a membranous shell, and adhering to each other 
like large heads on a string. In the eggs of both the young ones will be found, though 
at dilFcrent stages of maturity ; those of the viper will crawl an<l liitc the moment the 
shell that incloses them is l)ioken o{)en ; those of the snake arc not yet arrived at their 
perfect form. There is a very small bone closely fixed to the upper jaw in the inside of 
tlio lip of a poisonous sei’iient, which has a power of moving backward or forward ; to 
lliis two or three fangs are annexed larger than the teeth, which the .serpent, by its as- 
sistance, wlirii enraged, darts forward, or withdraws and conceals at liis pleasure in a si- 
milar manner to the claws of a cat. Each of these fangs is surrounded with a vesicle 
furnished vviih glands, secreting a ceitain fluid, which, upon the vesicle being pressed, 
seems to flow out of the point of the fang. Tiie serpent, wlien incensed, raising hi.s head, 
extends the small hone armed with the fangs mentioned above, and attacking his enemy 
witli a force combined of the weight of his head, and the action of tlie muscles, he 
wounds him with the expanded fangs, and the vc.siclc being compressed, the poison im- 
mediately flows into the wound : this is clear from the c.vpericncc ol tliosc wlio, having 
broken otF their fangs with a pair of forceps, handle tlic .-erpent, thus disarmed, vvitliout 
any hurt. ^ 

Fishes form the fourth class of animals in the IJniifean system. This class is there ar- 
ranged into six orders, under three great divisions; none of which, however, include the 
cetaceous tribes, or the vvhale, dolpliin, &c. these forming an order of tlic class mam- 
malia in the same system. Mr. Pennant, in his Ihitish Zoology, makes a difl’erent, and 
very judicious arrangement, by which the cetaceous arc restored to llieir proper rank. 
He distributes fish into three divisions, comprehending six orders. Ilis divisions arc ce- 
taceous, cartilaginous, and bony. Of the cetaceous fishes wc have already treated. 
The characters of cartilaginous fishes arc the following; breathing through certain aper- 
tures generally placed on each side the neck ; but'iii some instances beneath, in .some 
above, and from one to seven in number in each part, except in the pipe-fish, which has 
only one ; the muscles supported by cartilages instead of bones. Example the picked 
dog-fish. The genera are the lamprey, skate, .shark, fishing-frog, sturgeon, sun-fish,, 
Vol. 1 . ' 3 F 
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Imnp-fibh, pipe-fish. Bony-fish includes those whose muscles are mpporled by bonei 
or spines, which breathe through gills covered or guarded by thin bony plates, open on 
the sides, and dilatable by means of a certain row of bones on their lower part, each se- 
parated by a thin web ; which bones arc called the gill-covering rays. The tails e^all 
the fish that form this division are placed in a situation perpendicular to the body ; and 
this is an invariable character. The great sections of the bony-fish into apodal, jugular, 
thoralic, abdominal, he copies frrom Linnipus ; who founds this system on a comparison 
of the ventral fins to the feet of land animals, or reptiles ; and either from the want of 
them, or their particular situation in respect to the other fins, establishes his sections. 

Naturalists observe an exceeding great degree of wisdom in the structure of fishes, 
and in their conformation to the element in which they are to live. Most of them have 
the same external form, sharp at either end, and swelling in the middle, by which they 
arc enabled to traverse the fluid in which they reside with greater velocity and case. 
This shape is in some measure imitated by men in those vessels which they design to sail 
with the greatest swiftness ; but the progress of the swiftest sailing ship is tar inferior to 
to that of fishes. Any of the large fishes overtake a ship in full sail with the greatest case, 
play round it as though it did not move at all, and can get before it at pleasure. The 
chief instiumeiUs of a fishe's motion have iif en supposed to be the fins, which in some arc 
much more numerous than in others. A fish completely fitted for swimming with rapi- 
dity, is generally furnished with two pair of fins on the sides, and three single ones, two 
above and one below ; but it docs not always happen that the fish which has the greatest 
number of fins is the swiftest swimmer. The shark is thought to be one of the swiftest 
fishes, and yet it has no fms on its belly; the Imddock seems to he more completely fitted 
for motion, and yet it does not move .so swiftly. It i.s even observable that some fishes 
M bich have no fins at all, such as lobsters, dart forward with prodigious rapidity, l)y 
means of tlieir tail ; and the instrument of progressive motion in all fishes i.s now found 
to be the tail. The great use of the fins is to keep the body in equilibrio : and if the fins 
are cut off the fish can still swim, but will turn upon its side or its back without being 
able to keep itself in an erect posture a.s before. If the fish desires to turn, a blow from 
the tail sends it about in an instant, but if the tail strikes both ways then the motion is 
progressive. All fishes are furnished with a slimy glutinous matter, which defends their 
bodies from the immediate contact of the surrounding fluid, and which likewise, in all 
probability, assists their motion through the w'ater. Iknealh this, in many kinds, is 
found a strong covering of scales, which, like a coat of mail, defends it still more power- 
fully ; and under that, before wc come to the muscular parts of the l)ody, lies an oily 
substance, which also tends to preserve the requisite warmth and vigour. Fishes are in 
general the most voracious animals in nature. In most of them the maw is placed next 
the mouth ; and tliougli possessed of no sensible heat, is endowed with a very surprising 
faculty of digestion. Its digestive power seems in some measure to increase in propor- 
tion to the quantity of food with which the fish is supplied. A single pike has been 
known to devour 100 roaches in three days. Whatever is possessed of life seems to be 
the roost desirable prey for fishes. Some that have very small raoutbs feed on worms, 
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»nJ the sp&un of other fish; others whose mouths are larger seek larger prey; it mat- 
ters not of what kind, whether of tiieir own species or any other : those witli the largest 
iiioutlrs pursue almost every thing that hath li.'c ; and after meeting each other in fierce 
oppoSJtion, the fisli with the largest swallow comes olF with the victory, and devours its 
antngonist. As a counterbalance to this great voracity, however, fishes are incredibly pro- 
Vifie. Some bring forth their 3’oung alive, others produce only eggs; the former arc la- 
ther the least fruitful, yet even these produce in great ahuiidancc. The viviparous 
blonny, for instance, brings forth Q90 or 300 at a time. Those which produce eggs, 
which they are obliged to leave to cliancc, either on Ibc bottom where the water is shal- 
low, or floating on the surface where it is deeper, arc all uiucli more prolific, and seeui 
to proportion their stock to the danger there is of consumptioii. We are assured that 
the cod spawns above nine millions in a season. 'J lie flounder coiuniunly productrs 
above one million, and the mackarcl above 300, OoO. Scarce one in a hundred of those 
eggs, however, bring forth an animal, they arc devoured by all llie lesser fry that fie- 
Unentthc shores, by water-fowl in sliallow waters and by tlie larger fisli in deep waters 
Snell a prodigious increase, if permitted to come to matin ity, would overstock nature, 
even the ocean itself would not be able to contain, much loss provide for one half of 
its inhabitants. Hut two wise purposes are answered by this amazing increase ; it pre- 
serves the species in the midst of numberless enemies, and serves to furnish the rcat with 
a sustenance adapted to their nature. 

Insects differ as wiilely from worms as the class of mammalia from hiids. I’ very insect 
is furnished with a head, antenna!*, and feet, of all whit h the norms .are destitute. All iip 
sects have six or more feet ; they respire througli pores (ilaccd on tfie sides of ihcii 
bodies, and which arc termed spinacula ; tlicir skin is extremely hard, and .scrve.s them 
instead of bones, of which they have, internally, none. Hut the antenna; placed on fin 
forepart of the bead constitute the principal distinction. 'I'liese are jointed, and move- 
able in every pait, in which they differ from the liorns of other animals ; they are organs 
conveying some kind of sense, but wc have no more idea what kind of sense thi.s is than 
a man has who, without eyes, attempt.s to determioe the particular action of the r.iys ot 
light on the retina of the eye, or to explain the changes w hich from tliencc take place in 
the mind. They are doubtless organs of some kind of sense, from their perpetually moving 
them foi ward ; yet the hard crust with which they arc covered, and their shortness in 
flics and other insects, would induce one to believe them not to be the organs of touch. 
Mr. Barbut supposes them to constitute, or to contain the organs of hearing. That they 
are tubular, and filled with air, and some kind of humor, appears from the antenna* of 
butterflies immersed in water. Many insects have no longue, nor make any sound with 
their mouth ; but for this purpose some use their wings, tflhers their feet, and otfiers 
some elastic instrument with which they arc naturally furnished. Most insects liavc two 
eyes ; but the gyrinus has four, the scorpion six, the spider eight, and the .‘^colopondra 
three. They have no eyebrows, but the external tunic of their eye is haul, and trau!i- 
pafent, like a watch glass ; their eyes have no external motion unless it be in the crab. 
They consist, for the most part, of one lens only; but in those of tiic hiittcrflv, cliptcra*, 
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smd many of the heetlef?, they are more numerous. Pofreit discovered J7)3'io lenses in 
the cornea ot a bnttcrlly, ainl LieuHeiihock 300 in a fly. Resides tliose of male and fe* 
male*, a third sex exists in some insects, whicli we call neuter : as these have not the dis- 
tuignisVung parts of eiilier sex, they may he considered as eunuchs or intcrtilcr^' R'o 
I'.now ot no instance of this kind in any other class of animals, nor in vegetahles, except 
m the class syngenrsia, and in the opnius. '^I'his kind of sex is only found among tliosc, 
JUiccta whieli form themselves into societies, as bees, wasps, and ants; lierc these kind 
ot cumielis lire real slaves, as on them lies the whole business of the economy, wlnle 
those ot the other sex aie idle, <'nly employing themselves in the increase of the family. 
I'.ach tamily ol i)ecs has one female only (called the queen,) many males, amt almost an 
innuincrahio quantity of nenters. Of these the neuters, whose antenn.'e have 1 1 joints, <lo 
t!)C working pail; they extraet and collect honey and wax, buildup the cells, keep 
watch, and do a vaiicty of other things. The males, whose antenna' consist of i.5 joints, 
<Io no woik; tiiey serve the female once at the expcncc of their lives: they may be con- 
i-itlercd in the liglit ot a set ot [larasites ; hut as soon as their business of impregnation is 
over, they arc expelled by tlicir servants the nenters, who now sliakc oft’ the yoke, but yet 
pay all duo respect to tlicir common mother the qiu-cn. 'J'hc same economy neaily 
taK,..s place in wasps, wlicre the young females wide!) impregnated in the autumn live 
through the wintei', and in the .spring propagate their species ; but the queen, together 
with all the tnalc^, pciisli in the winter. Amongants, the neuters forma hill in the 
shape ot a cone, that the water may run otT it, and place those which are in the pupa 
state on that side ol it which is least exposed to the heat of the sun. At a consideral le 
rlistauce Irom these is found the habitation ot the males and females, to whom the most 
ready obedience is yielded by tlio neuters, till a new oll’spring succeeds, and then they 
oblige them to quit their habitations. Rut those ants which live entirely under ground 
provide rvetlcr tor themselves in this respect ; for a little before tlicir nuptials they quit 
their liuhltalion ot their own accord, and, after swarming in the manner of bees, they 
copulate in the air, and each retiring to some now habitation, founds a new family, 
riierc arp no insects, except those of the aplera class, but wliat arc continuallv under- 
going some transformation. Insects change first from the egg into the caterpillar or 
maggot, then into the crysalis, and lastly into the fly or perfect state. During each of 
these cluuigcs their appearance dift’ers as much as night and clay. The insect, as soon 
as it comes out of the egg, is called larva, a name expressive of the insects being in this 
state, as it were, masked, or having its true appearance concealed. Under this mask or 
skin the entire insect, such as it afterwards appeared when perfect, lies concealed, enve- 
loped only in its lender wings, .and putting on a soft and pulpy appearance; in.somuch 
that Swammertlam wa, uhlc*to demonstrate the butterfly with its wings to exist in a ca- 
tcr|dllar, though it bore but a faint resemblance to its future pcifcction. The insect, 
therefore, in this state undergoes no other alteration but the change in its skin. The 
larvio arc for the most pait larger than the insect vrhen perfect, anti are very voracious. 
The caterpillar of the cabbage butterfly tats double what it would sceni to require from 
its size, hut its growth is not adcrpiatc toils voracity. 
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clammy liqiioi, by means of which it slides down. It never damages the roots of vege- 
tables.' Its food is a small portion of earth, which it has' tho faculty of digesting; tbs 
superfluity is ejected by way of excrement, under a vermicular appearance. The order 
of molusca differ very matcriaity in their appearance ; they most of them, however, arc 
Inhabitants of the ocean, but some of them, as the linox, or naked snail, of the land. 
Tho sea-mousc has an oval body, with 32 small tentacula on its sides, which serve as 
; the mouth is cylindrical at one end of the bod\', and capable of being retracted 
with two bristly tentacula. 'It is an inhabitant of the European sea, and often found in 
tlie belly of tho cod-fish. It feeds upon shell-fish. The star-fish has a depressed body, 
covered with a coat, which resembles bark, and is composed of five or more segments, 
running out from a central post, and furnished with numerous tentacula, and lias the 
mouth in the centre. 'I'hc conformation of the month is this ; the under part of each 
lobe runs towards a point with the rest at the centre of the body ; and the several pro- 
ductions of the rays make a sort of lips, tbc ends of which are armed with a number of 
sharp teeth, wliich serve to take and convey the food into the body. I’rom this mouth 
there goes a separate canal to all or many of the rays, which runs through their whole 
length, and becomes gradually narrower as it approaches the extremity. I’hc tcntacu- 
la resemble the horns of snails, but serve the animal to walk with. They are capable 
of being contracted or shortened ; and it is only at the creatures moving that they are 
seen at their full length, at other times no part of them is seen but the extremity of eacli, 
which is formed like a sort of button, being somewhat larger than the rest of the horn. 
The echinus has a roundish body, covered with a bony crust, and often beset with move- 
able prickles, and the mouth is below, and consists of five valves. J’hc eatable echinus 
is of a hemispherical form, covered with sharp strong spires, above half an inch long ; 
commonly of a violet colour, moveable, adherent to small tubercles cleguiuly dispcrseif 
in rows. These are their instruments of motion by which they change their place. 
This species is taken in dredging, and often lodges in cavities of the rocks just within 
low water mark. They are eaten by the poor in many parts of England, and by the bet- 
ter sort abroad. In old times they were a favourite dish ; they were tiressed with vine- 
gar, honied wine, or mead, parsley or mint, and thought to agree vvith the stomach. 
The Umax, slug, or naked snail has an oblong body, fitted for crawling, with a kind 
of muscular coat on the upper part ; and the belly is plain. They have four tentacula, 
or horns situated above the mouth, which they extend or retract at pleasure. This 
reptile is always destitute of shell ; hut besides that its skin is more clammy, and Ot 
greater consistency than that of the snail. The black naked slug has a furrowed cloak 
almost as thick and ns hard as leather, under w-hich it withdraws its head us within a 
shell. 'I'he head is distinguished from the breast by a black line. It is in its head and 
back that the snail-stone is found, which i.s a small pearled, and sandy stone, of the na- 
ture of lime stones ; according to a popular opinion it cures the tertian ague if fastened 
to the patient’s arm. The medusa is a genus of worms, belonging also to the order of 
inollusca. The body is roundish and depressed ; and the mouth is in the centre, of the 
under part of the body. Many species, on being handled^ affect like a nettle witli burn* 
Vol. I. 3 ll 
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log and excite a redness. Tlieir pliosplioric quality is well known ; nor was it over- 
looked by tbe aulients. Pliny observes, lljat if rubbed with a stick it will appear to burn, 
and the wood to shine all over. Tlic same naturalist observes, tliat when they sink to the 
bottom of the sea they portend a continuance of bad weather. I he surited medusa, which 
appears, as floating on the water, to be a mere lifeiess lump of jelly, is of a wliitish co- 
lour, with a cast of bluish grey, and is of an orbiculuted figure, elevated into a convexity 
in the middle on the upper side, flat on the under, and furnished with a fringe of finy'. 
and somcw'liut rigid, filaments round the edge, resembling white hairs ; on the under sur- 
face there are four cavities near the centre, each surrounded with an opaque hue, 
formed of about 24 parallel points on dots ; from the very centre of the under side 
there arise four crooked appendages, ivhich have each a row of hairy filaments on tbe 
c.xterior edge, and on tiie upper surface there is an appearance of fine vessels of a pale 
colour. This species is seen frequently floating on the surface of the sea, or adhering 
to rocks about our own coast ; and when the sun shines on them, they liave a very beau- 
tiful lucid appearance. It is called by some the sea-nettle, it being nnc of those ani- 
uials that when touched occasions a very disagreeable tingling in the hands. 

The capillated medusa is a very singular and odd animal ; it seems a mere lump of 
whitisli semi-lucid jelly, and is as easily broken and destroyed by a touch as the common 
jellies brought to our tables ; its shape is rounded, rising into a convexity in the middle 
where it i.s, therefore, thickest, and whence it becomes gradually thinner in the sides ; 
on tbe under side it is plain, and on this there is a visible or rough citvle, within wiiich 
there run eight pair of rays from tiic centre towards the circumference : and from tbe 
centre there arise also a number of curled appendages, which are sometimes reddish, but 
more usually whitisli, and a vast number of slender filaments. This species is to be 
met with, in vast abundance, floating on the surface of the water about Slieppey island. 
In Kent, and elsewhere on that coast : great quantities of it arc destroyed by being 
thrown on shore with the waves, whence it has no power of getting off again ; and in 
the open seas many fish skim near the surface, and prey on them. 'I his i.s the species 
called by many authors the sea-lungs. The last of the mollusca we shall describe is the 
cuttle-fish. It has eight brachia, or limbs, interspersed on the interior side with little 
round cups, by the construction of ivhich the animal lays fast hold of any thing. Re- 
sides these eight arms, it has two tcntacula longer than the arms. The mouth is situ- 
ated in the centre of the arms, and is horny and hooked like the bill of a haw'k. The 
eyes arc below the tentacula, towards the body of the animal. The body is fleshy, and 
received into a sheath as far as tiie breast. Their food are tunnies, sprats, lobsters, and 
other shell-fish. With their arms and trunks they fasten themselves to resist the motion 
of the waves ; their beak is like that of a parrot. The females are distinguished by two 
paps. The males are very constant, accompany their females every where, face every 
danger in their defence, and rescue them intrepidly at the hazard of their own lives. 
TliC timorous females fly as soon as they sec the males wounded. The noise of the 
cuttle-fish, on being digged out of the water, resembles the grunting of a hog. When 
the male is pursued by tlie sca-wolf, or other ravenous fish, he shuns the danger by stra- 
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taffcm. He squirts the black liquor, sometimes to the quantity of a lirani, by which the 
water becomes as black as ink, under the shelter of which be baffles the pursuit of his 
enemy. 

The order of tesUcea comprehends all sheil'hsh and snails. Shell-fis!» are animals 
witha-^ft body, covered by, or inclosed with u hard and stony habitation, composed 
according to their three separate orders. The 6rst, of many parts which are ranged 
emder the name of multivalvcs. Second, of tw’o parts, which are called bivalves. Tliird, 
or one part, or piece only, which wc call univalves. Those parts, pieces, or valves, arc 
more or less moveable at the animal’s pleasure. Of the snail tiiere are many ditferent 
species, some of which live on land, frequenting woods and gardens, or inhabiting clefts 
of rocks, or dry sandy banks, while others of them are aquatic, and inhabiting ponds, 
deep rivers, and the ocean. The eyes of snails are lodged in tl»eir l)orns, one at the end 
of each horn, which they can retract at pleasure. The dissection of this animal is very 
curious, for by this means the microscope not only discovers tlie lieart beating just 
against the round hole near the neck, which seems the place of respiration, but also (he 
liver, spleen, stomach, and intestines, with the veins, arteries, mouth, and teeth, are 
plainly observable. The guts of this creature are green from its eating of licrbs, and 
are branched all over with dne capillary white veins the mouth is like a hare’s or rab- 
bit’s, with four or six needle teeth resembling those of leeches, and of a like substance. 
Horn-snails are ail hermaphrodites, having both sexes united in each individual. They 
lay their eggs with great care in the earth, and the young ones are hatched with their 
shells completely formed. Cutting off a snail’s head a little stone appears, which Is sup- 
posed to be a great diarrhoclic, and good in all nephritic disorders. Immediately under 
this stone the heart is seen beating, and the auricles are evidently distinguishable, and 
are membranous, and of a white colour; as are also ^thc vessels which proceed from 
them. So small an animal as the snail is not free from the plague of supporting other 
smaller animals on its body ; and as in other animals wc find these secondary ones either 
living only on their surface, as lice, SiC. or only in their intestines, as worms, it is very re- 
markable that these creatures infest the snail in both these manners, being found some- 
times on the surface of its body, and sometimes within its i.utestines. Among the nu- 
merous species of shell-fish are many which deserve attention. Some as articles of food, 
others for the production of the i^url, others on the account of their affording an excel- 
lent purple dye, and others, as the nautilus and argonaut, as having taught mankind the 
first principles of sailing. 

Our design in this chapter is not, however, to speak of animals as related to man. 
but as subsisting for themselves, to examine the characteristics by which they are dis- 
tinguished, and the laws to which they are subject. It will, therefore, be sufficient fr” 
our purpose to instance the muscle and the oyster, to enable the reader to judge by rfna- 
logy of the rest. Muscles arc of a great many different species, some of thcr» tnhabit- 
ing the seas, and others the ponds and rivers. Several of them are remarkAbte for the 
beauty' of their internal shell, and for the pearls they sonaetimes conta'n. Muscles not 
only open and shut their shells at pleasure, but they have also o progressive motion ; 
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they can fasten lh( nmlvts wijeie they please; they respire water like fishes ; and some 
even float about on its surface so as to inhale the air. If they be in shalfow places a 
small circular motion is seen above the keel of the siieli, and a few moments after they 
cast out the water by one single stroke at the cinl of the shell. The mouth is situated 
near tne sharp angle of the animal, and is furnislicd with four floating fringe?“in the 
shape of mnstru hios which may perhaps answer the purpose of lips. The barbs whic!', 
surround the edge of almost bait the muscle, arc a wonderful web of hollow fibres whi/ii 
.serve as fnu or organs of rc'jiiration, 'as vesscl.s for tlic circulation of llic fluids, and 
probably, as some pliilosophers suppose, as wedges for ojiening their shells, for we ob- 
'orve two large muscles or tendons for the purpose of shutting them; but wc in vain 
look for their antagonist, or tiiosc which are destined to open them. AVMien tiic muscle 
wishes to o[)en itself it velaxc.s two uuisclc.s or tendons, and swells the fringes, wliich act 
i\s wedges, and separate the siiells. The animal shuts up itself by the contraction ol 
two tiiiek fihroiis muscles, which are fixed internally to each end of the shells, and these 
.shells arc lined all around with a tnemhranr, which unites them .so closely together when 
they are soaked in water, that not the .smallest tliop can escape Irom the muscle. Mdicn 
muscles choose to walk they often contrive to raise themselves on the sharp edge of their 
sliclls, and put forth a fleshy substance, susceptible of extension, which serves tliem as 
a leg to drag themselves along, in a kind of groove or furrow which they form in the 
sand or imid, and which supports the shell on both sides. In ponds these furrows are 
very observable. Trom the same member or leg hang the threads by which the animals 
fasten themselves to rocks or to one another. According to the observations of M. 
iMeiy, of the Paiis Ac.mlemy, and the subsequent experiments of other naturalists, 
muscle.s are all androgynous, and from a peculiar generative organization, each individual is 
of itself capable of propagating its species, and annually docs it without the intercourse 
of any other. This is altogether singular, and ditterent from what takes place in snails, 
eaith-worms, and other androgynous or hcrmaphroditical animals; for though each in- 
dividual of these contains tlie parts of both sexes, yet there is always a congress of two 
animals for the propagating of the species. It is in llie spring that muscles lay their eggs, 
there being none found in them hut in winter. M. Lewenhoock, in several muscles which 
he dissected, discovered a number of eggs in embryo, muscles in the ovarium appearing 
as plainly as if he had seen them by 'he naked eye, and all lying vvith their sharp ends 
fastened to the string of vessels by which they receive nourishment. The minute eggs, 
or embryo, are by the parent placed in due order, and in a very close arrangement on 
the outside of the shell, where by means of a gluey matter, they adhere very fast, and 
continually increase in size and strength, till, becoming perfect, they fall .off and shift for 
themselves, leaving the holes where they were |)laced behind them. Thejr abundance 
the ^muscle-shells very plainly shew when examined by the microscope, and sometimes 
the number is 2000 or 3000 ip one shell, bijt it is not certain that .these have been all fixed 
thc.rc by tho muscle within ; for these flsh usually lying in great numbers near one ano- 
ther^i the embryo of one are often affixed to the shell of another. The fringed edge of 
tije muscle, which Lewcuhoock calls the beard, has in every the minutest part of it, auch 
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variety of mofions as are inconceivable, tor being composed of longish enrh fibre 

has in both sides of it a vast many moving particles. Tlje musclo is infested I)y ficvrral 
tnciules in its own element : according to Reanmer, it is in particular the prey ol a small 
slicll-tis!) of ihe troebus kind. This anirnul attaches itself to the shell of the musck% 
pierces it vvith a round liole, and introduces a sort of tube, five or six lines long, whirh 
it turns in a S|)iral direcliun, and with which it sucks tlie substances of tlie muscles. 
x\lu 5 cles are also subject to a certain disease, wliich have been supposed to be the causa 
tt those bad effects which sornetiincs liappen from the eating of them. 

Mr. Rarbut gives the following account of tl>e oyster. ** Tliis sca-fisli occupies in 
the scale ot nature one of the degrees llie ino^t remote from perfection ; destitute of 
defeiibive weapons, or progressive motion, without art or industry, it is reduced to mere 
vegetation in ()erpetual imprisonment, though it every day opens rcguliiily to enjoy 
the element necessary to its preservation. This animars fign/e, and spring of its or- 
ganization, are scarce discernahle through the coarse and shapeless rnas^ : a ligament 
placed at the summit of the shell serves as an arm to its operation. 0\sters aie reputed 
to 1)0 hermaphrodites ; the spawn wliich they cast in May 'adheres to the rocks and 
other matters at the hollom of the sea ; and in the space of 24 hours is provided with 
shells, in whicli are contained other oysters, that never leave the spot on which they 
are fixed, till the greedy fisherman tears them from the eleiocnt The green oysters 
eaten at Paris aic commonly brought from Dieppe. Their colour is owing to the care 
taken to feed them in creeks cncoin})asse(J with verdure, whence they acquire their de- 
licacy, Common o 3 ^ters bliould be fresh, tender, and moi^t. The most esteemed are 
those oauglit "at the mouili of livers and in clear water. Great account is made of 
oysters from Ihiitany, bat still greater of tijose that come from Morennes, in Saintongc. 
Preference is given to those that aie edged with a small brown fringe or beard wbicli epi- 
cures Call fecundated oysters ; but that those are female is a mistake. The vvani of 
fresli water renders oysters hard, bitter, and unpalatable. Mud and sea weeds destroy 
them in their very birth ; galaiigol roots, muscles, scallop, sea-stars, and crabs, are for- 
inidablu enemies to the oyster. There are found in Sjiain red and russet colomed oys- 
icrs ; in Illyria brown coionreci, with llie flesh black; and in the Red Sea, of the colour 
of tlic Iris. Oysters of the mangle-tree are of two soits ; tlmse of St. Domingo are deli- 
cate, adhering to the stumps of the trees that dip hi the water. The negro divers cut 
them off with a bill, and they are scrvc<l upon the taldc with the roots.’’ 

The distinguishing characteristic of zoophiles is this, that though they are properly 
animals, and possessed of some 5mall portions both of sensation ajid of voluntary mo- 
tion, yet they propagate by slifting like a plant, so that if one of them bo divided into^ 
two or more parts, each of these becomes a distinct and perfect animal. 

Animal flowers, though classed by Linnreus 'among inollusca, may not improperly be 
here described. They have only one opening, which is in the centre of the uppermost 
part of the animal ; round this are placed rows of fleshy claw.s ; • this oppning is the 
inoutb of the animial, and is capable of greater extension. Tlie animals themsedves, 
though exceedingly voracious, will bear long fasting. Tbev may be picserved alive a 
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whole year, or perliaps longer, in a vessel of sea- water, without any visihic food; but 
when food is jircsentcd, one of them will successively devour two muscles in their sliclls, 
or even swallow a wliole crab as large as n hen's egg. In a day or two the crab-shell 
is voided at the month pcifectly olcan-scd of nil the meat. The muscle-shells are like- 
wise di.scharged wliok, with the two shells joined together, but entirely empty, To that 
not the lea^t particle of fish is to he seen on opening them, Anemonies of one species 
will even swallow an individual of another species ; but after retaining it ten or twelvy^ 
hours, will throw it up alive and uninjured. Tlirough (his opening also it produces 
its young ones alive already furnished with little claws, which, as soon as (hey fix them- 
selves, they begin to extend in search of food. One of the extremities of the sea anc- 
mony resembles, as we have said, the outward leaves of that flower ; while its limbs are 
not unlike llic .shag or inner part of it. lly llie other extiemity it fixes it.self as bj a 
sucker, to the rocks or stones lying in the sand, but it is not totally deprived of tbe 
power of progressive motion, as it can shift its situation, though very slowly. 

The sponsre is fixed, flexible, and very torpid, growing in various forms, composed ei- 
ther of reticulated fibres, or mosses of small spines interwoven together, and cloathed 
with a living flesh, full of small mouths or holes, by which it sucks in and throws out the 
water. Soeaily as the days of Aristotle, sponges were supposed to possess animal life, 
the persons employed in collecting them having observed them shrink when torn from 
the rocks, thus exhibiting symptoms of sensation. Tlie same opinion prevailed in the 
time of Pliny : but no attention was paid to this subject till Count Morsigli examined 
them, and declared them vegetable. Dr. Peysontll, in a paper which be sent to the 
Iloyal Society, in the year 17.52, and a second in 17.57, aflirmed they were not vege- 
tables blit tlic production of auimuis ; and has accordingly described the animals, and 
the progress wliicli they performed in making the sponges. Mr. Ellis, in the year 1762, 
was at great pains to discover these animals. For this purpose he dissected the spongia 
urens, and was surprised to find a groat number of small worms, of the genus of the 
sea scolopendra, which had ‘pierced their way through the soft substance of the sponge 
in quest of a safe retreat. That this was really the case, he was fully assured of by in- 
specting a number of specimens of the same sort of sponge, ju.st fresh from the sea. He 
put them into a glass filled with sea-water, and then instead of seeing any of the little 
animals which Dr. Peysoneli described, be observed the small holes with which the pa- 
pilUe arc surrounded, contract and dilate thenwelves. He examined another variety of 
the same species of sponge, and plainly perceived the small tubes inspire and expire the 
water. He thercfoic concluded that the sponge is an animal, and that the ends or open- 
ings of the bianciu'd tubes are the mouths by which it receives its nourishment and 
charges its excrements. 

Alost of the other animals of the zoophite tribe are denominated polypes ; of 
these one species is an inhabitant of fresh water. These were first discovered 
by Lcwnhoock, who gave some account of them in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1703 ; but their wonderful proportion was not discovered till the year 1740, when 
Air. r rernbly began to investigate them. The general character of the polype i.s, that 
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it fixes itself by its base, is gelatinous, linear, niched, and can change its place. TIjc 
mouth, which is placed at one end, is sunouiuled with hair like feelers. The young 
ones grow out from its sides ; but in autumn it jrroduces eggs from its sides. There arc 
seven varieties. 

]. '^Ihe viridis, or green polype, has commonly ten short arms, 

2. 1 he fusca has frequently eight aims, several times larger than its iiody. 

, 3, The grisea is of a yeIlo\vi.sh colour, small towards the bottom, and 1ms long arms, 
generally about seven in number. 

4. The pollers has generally about si.x arms, of a moderate lenglh. 

6 . The liydotula has a vesicular body, and four obsolete arms. It is found in the ab- 
domen of sheep, swine, &c. 

f). The .slcntnrca has been called the tunnel shaped, and lias a moutli .siirroiuided with 
a row of hairs. 

7. Tile socialis is bearded, thick, and wrinkled. 

"i’he three first species arc those on whicli the greatest iinmbcr of experiments bavc^ 
been made : and their shapes arc so various that it is by no means easy to describe them. 
They are generally found in ditches. Whoever has carefully examined these when the 
sun is very powerful, will find many little transparent lumps, of the appearance of jelly, 
and size of a pea, and flatted upon one side. The same kind of substances are likewise 
to be met with on the under side of the leaves of plants which grow in such places. 
These are the polypes in a quiescent state, and aiiparcnlly inanimate. They are gene- 
rally fixed by one cud to some solid substance, with a large opening, which is the mouth, 
at the other ; having scvcrcl arms fixed round it, projecting as rays from the centre. 
They are slender, pellucid, and formed of a tender substance like the horns of a snail, and 
capable of contracting themselves into a veiy small compass, or of extending to a consi- 
deraTJlc length. The arms are capable of the same contraction and expansion as the body ; 
and with these they lay hold of minute worms, and other insects, liringing them to the 
mouth and swallowing them ; the indigestible parts arc again thrown out by the mouth. 
I'lie green polype w'as tliat first discovered by Mr. Trembly ; and the first appear- 
ances of .spontaneous motion were perceived in its arms, which it can contract, extend, 
and twist about in various directions. On the fi .'■t appearance of danger they contract 
to such a dcgiee that they appear little bigger than a grain of sand, and of a fine green 
colour, the arms disappearing entirely. .Soon after lie found the grisea, and afterwards 
the fusca. The bodies of the virdis and grisea diminis'i almost insen-ibly from the an- 
terior to tlie posterior extremity ; but the fusca is for the most part of an equal size for 
two thirds of its Icngtii from the anterior to the posterior extremity, from which it be- 
comes abruptly smaller, and tlien continues of a regular size, to the end. These three 
kinds have at least six, and at most twelve or ihirten arms, though sornclimes the grisea 
is met with having eighteen arms. They can contract themselves till their bodies do 
not exceed one-tenth of an inch in length, and they can stop at any intermediate degree 
of contraction or extension. They are of various sizes, from half an inch to an inch and 
alialflong : their arms are seldom longer than their bodies, though some have them an 
inch, and some even eight inches long, 'i'he thickness of their bodies decreases as tlie\T 
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rxlonrl themselves, and vice veisa ; and they may be made to contract themselves clihtr 
hy ngitaling the \^atcr, in which tliey arc contained, or by touching tiie aininals liieni- 
selvos. \\ lieu taken out of the water they all contract so much as to appear like little 
lumps of jv^IIy. The arms Jiavc the same power of contraction or expansion, as the bc/dy 
has, and they can contract or expand one arm, or any number of arms, indejycndent of 
tlie rest ; and they can likewise i)eiKl their bodies and arms in all possible directions. 
They can also contract or dilate iluMr bodies in vaiious {duces, and sometimes appear 
lliicbct with fokls, whicl), when carelessly vicvicd, appear like lings. Tlieir piogrcssivc 
motion is performed by that power which they have of dilati.ig or contracting their bodies. 
When ahotil to mov^e tiicy bend down their heads and arms, lay hold, by means of ihcin, 
on some other substance to which they rlosign to fasten themselves ; then they lessen the 
tail, and draw it towards the head ; then either fix it m tliat place, or sirf iching forwaid 
the head as before, repeat tlio same ojieration. They ascend or descend at f>leas(ir« 
ill this manner upon aquatic plants, or upon the side of the vessel in whicii they aie 
kept ; they sometimes iiang by tlie tail from the surface of the wa'tor, or sometimes by 
one of the arms, and can walk witli ease U|30n the surface olThe water, and as it weic 
in a little space, of w hicli the tail forms the bottom ; so that it seems to be suspciuK d 
on the suiface of the water on the same principle that a pin ('r needle is made to swim. 
W lien a polype therefore means to pass from the sides of the j>I.iss to the surface of the 
water, it has only to put that part out of the water liy wliicli it is to be supported, anil 
to give it tiuic to dry, whicfi it always docs upon tliesc occasions, and they attach 
themselves so firmly by clic tail to aq^uatic plants, stones, Ike, tliut they cannot be 
easily disengaged ; they often further strengthen their attachments liy mo. ms of one 
or two oi their arms, which serve as a kind of anchors fur fixing ihein to the a-ijacent 
suhstances. 

The stomach of the [lolype is a kind of bag or gut, into which t!ic mouth opens, and goes 
fiotn the liead to the tail. 1 iiis in a strong light is visible to the naked eye, especially 
it the animal be placed between the eye and a candle, for these animals are quite trans- 
parent, whatever their colour may br*. Tlie stomach, however, appears to moic advan- 
tage through a powcrlul inagm/ier. ^fr. Trembly, by cutting one of these animals tians- 
vt'rsely into tlirec p.u cs, .satisfied himself that ihev were perforated throughout. Kacli 
piece immeil lately coiilraclccl itself, and the proportion was very visible throng!) a mi 
croscofK*. 'Jdic skin wliiclj incloses the stomacli is that of the polype itself ; so that llio 
whole animal, [iroperly speaking, consists only of one skin in the form of a tube, and 
opfMi at hull) ends, no vessoLs of any kind are to be distinguished. The moulli is situ- 
oted at tlie anieiiur end in the middle between the shooting forth of the arms, and as- 
sumes difteient iqipcaranccs according to circumstances ; being sometimes lengthened 
out in the form oi a iiipi)lf*, at others appearing truncated ; sometimes the aperture 
quite closed, at others there is a hoiiuw ; though at all times a small aperture may be 
discovered by a powerful magnifier. That species named fusca has the longest armi^^ 
and makes u.so of the most curious manamvres to seizG its prey. They are best viewed 
in a glass seven or eight inelics deep, when their arms commonly hang down to the hot* 
foiu. "A'hen Ibis or any other kind is hungry, it spreads its arms in a kind of circle to u 
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con&t()erab1o extent, inclosing in this, as in a net, every insect which has the misfortune 
to come within its circumference. While the animal is contracted by seizing its prey, 
the arms are observed to swell like the muscles of the human body when in action. 
Though no appearance of eyes can be observed in the polype, they certainly have some 
liiiowlcdge of the approach of their prey, and shew the greatest attention to it as soon 
as it comes near them. It seizes a worm the moment it is toiu'hrd by one of the arms ; 
and in conveying it to the mouth it frequently twists the arm into a spire like a cork 
seVew, by which means the insect is brought to the mouth in a mucli shorter time than 
Dtiierw ise it would be ; and so soon are the insects on which the polypes feed killed bv 
them, that M. Fontant thinks they must contain the most powejful kind of poUun, for 
the lips scarce touch the animal when it expires, though theie cannot be any wound 
perceived in it when dead. The worm, when swallowed, appeal <« soinetimcs single, 
sometime* double, according to circumstances. When full, ih" polype contracts itseltj 
riang* down as in a kind of stupor, but extcnd.s again in proportion us the the food is di* 
geited, and the excrementious part is discharged. The bo, lies of the insects when swal- 
lowed, are first macerated in the stomach, then reduced into fragments, and driven 
backward and forward from one end of the stomach to the other, and oven into the 
arms, however fine they may be j whence it appears that the arms, as well as the other 
part* of this re.mnrkwblo creature, are a kind of hollow guts or stouiachs. They feed 
on mo'.t insects found in fresh water, and will also be supported with worms, the larva? 
of gnots, tcc. and even with snails, laige aquatic insects, and fish, or flesh, if cut into 
small bits. Sometimes two polypes lay hold of the same worm, and each begins to swal- 
low its own till their mouths meet and the nurin breaks ; but should not this happen to 
be the case, one polype will sometimes devour the other along w’ilh its portion. It aji- 
pears, however, that the stomach of one polype is not fitted for dissolving the substance 
of another, for the one which is swallowed always gets clear again after being imprisoned 
for an hour or two. 'I'hc manner in which the polypes generate is most perceptible in 
the grisea and fusca, as being considerably larger than the viidis. If we examine one 
of them in summer, when the animal is most active, and prepared for propagation, some 
small tubercles will be found proceeding from its sidc.s, which constantly increase in 
bulk, until at last in two or three days they assume the figure of small polypes. When 
they first begin to shout, the excresence becomes pointed, assuming a conical figure, and 
deeper colour than th 0 ;.rest of the bo<ly. In a short time it becomes truncated, and 
then cylindrical, after which the arms begin to shoot from the anterior end* The tail 
adhcfes to the body of tiie parent animal, but gradually grows smaller, until at last it 
adheres only by a point, and is then ready to be separated. When this is the case, both 
the mother and the young ones fix themselves to the sides of the glass, and arc separated 
from each other by a sudden jerk. The time requisite for the formation of the young 
ones is very different, according to the warmth of the weather and the nature of the food 
eaten by the mother. Sometimes they are fully formed and ready to drop off in fi-k 
hours ; in other cases, when the weather is cold, 15 days have been rer^uisite for bring- 
ing them to perfection. 
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Tliat genas of zoopMtes wliich are by naturalists tlcnominated gorgonis, and are in 
English called sca-wliijis, and sea-fcuthcrs, differ from the fresh water polype in nianv 
of their qualities, and paitioularly in producing fioin their own substances a hard and 
solid support, serving many of tire purposes of bone in other animals. This is formed 
by ajuice thrown out from a peculiar set of longitudinal parallel tubes, running along 
the internal surface of the fleshy part ; in the coats of those tubes are a number of small 
orifices through which the liquor exudes, and concreting, forms the layers of that hard 
part of the annular ciicles, which some, judging from the consistence rather than tue 
texture, have erroneously denominated wood. The surface of the gorgonia is composed 
of a kind of scales, so well adajitcd to each other as to serve for defence against exter- 
nal injuries ; and the flesh, or as some have callcil it, the bark, consists of proper 
muscles and tendons for extending the openings of their cell, for sending forth from 
thence their polype suckers in search of food ; and for drowning them suddenly ; and 
contracting the muscles of these starry shellis, in order to secure these tender parts from 
danger ; and also of proper secretory ducts, to furnish and deposit the matter that forms 
the stem and branches, as well as the base of the bone. Mr. Ellis affirms that there arc 
ovaries in these animats, and thinks it very probable that many of tliem are viviparous. 
Corals, nmdrepones, and several other marine productions, which were formerly tlioiight 
to have a sort of middle nature between plants and stones, arc now found to be , the 
work of certain very miuute zoophiles, or rather to bear the same relation to them as 
the shell docs to the snail or oyster. M'^hat have been called the holes in the bark cor- 
respond to small cavities upon the substance of the coral ; and when the bark is re- 
moved there may be seen an infinite quantity of little tubes connecting the bark with 
the inner substance, besides a great number of small glands adhering to them ; and from 
tlicsc tubes or glands the milky juice of the coral issues forth, the boles in the baik are 
the openings through which the insects that form these substances for their habitations 
come forth ; and these cavities, which are partly in the bark, and partly in the substance, 
are the ccUs which they inhabit. The organs of the animal are contained in the tubes, 
and the glandules arc the extremities of its feet, and tlie milky liquor is the bipod and 
juice of the animal, which arc more or less abundant in proportion to its health and 
vigour. 7'his juice or liquor runs along the furrows perceived upon the proper sub- 
stances or body of coral, and stopping by little, becomes fixed and liard, and is changed 
into stone, and being stopped in the bark, causes the coral to increase proportionably, 
and in every direction. In forming coral and other marine productions of this class, 
the animal labours like those of the testaceous kind, each according to his species ; and 
their productions vary according to their several forms, magnitudes, and colours, 

We now proceed to consider the microscopic animalcules, which are divided by MuU 
ler in the following manner : 

J. Such as have no external organs. 

2 , Those that have external organs. 

W'hcu paste is allowed to stand it becomes sour, it is then found to be tiic habitation • 
of numberless animalcules, which may be discerned by the naked eye ; and though their 
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form cannot be perfectly distinguislied, their motion is very peiceptiWe, and the whole 
paste will seem to be animated. The most remarkable property of tliese insects is, 
that they are vivipir ous. If one of them is cut through near the middle, several oval 
bodies of different sizes will be seen to issue fotlh. These are young argiilas, each of 
them coiled up and enclosed in its proper membrane, which is so exquisitely tineas 
scarce to be discerftable by the greatest magnifier, while it encloses the embryo animal. 
'I'be largest and most forward iinmedia’tely break through this covering, unfold them- 
selves, and wriggle about in the water nimbly ; otiicrs get out, uncoil, and move them- 
selves about more slowly ; and the least mature continue entirely without motion. The 
uterus, or vessel that contains all these oval bodies, i.s composed of many ringlets, not 
unlike the ospera orteria of land animals, and seems to be considerably elastic ; for as 
soon as the animalcule is cut in two, the oval bodies are tlirust out with some degree of 
violence from the springing back or action of this bowel. An hundred and upwards of 
the young ones have been seen to issue from the body of one single eel, whereby tlwj 
prodigious increase of them may be accounted for, as probably several sucli numerous 
generations are produced in a short time. Tliey seem to be all prolific, and unless trial 
happens to be made upon one that lias brought forth all it.s young, or when the paste 
has been kept for a very long time, the experiment will always succeed. 

The wheel-animal is found in rain water that has stood some days in leaden gutters, 
or on lead at the tops of hou.scs ; or in the slime or sediment left by such water; and 
perhaps may also be found in other' places .- but if the water standing in gutters of lead, 
or the sediment left behind it, has any thing of a red colour in it, one may be almost 
certain of finding them therein. Though it discovers no signs of life except when in tlic 
water, yet it is capable of continuing alive many months after it is taken out of the wa- 
ter and kept in a state as dry as dust. In this state it is of a globular shape, exceeds 
not the bigness of a grain of sand, and no signs of life appear : but being put into water, in 
the space of half an hour a languid motion begins, the globule turns itself about, length- 
ens itself by slow degrees, assumes the form of a lively maggot, and most commonly in 
a few minutes after, puts out its wheel, .sxvimming vigorously through the water, as if i« 
search of food ; or else, fixing itself liy the tail, works its »vheel in such a manner as to 
bring its food to it. Tlie most remarkable part of this animalcule is its wheel work. 
This consists of a couple of semicircular instruments, round the edges of which many 
little fibres move themselves very briskly, sometime.? with a kind of rotation, and some- 
times in a trembling vibrating manner. When io this state it sometimes unfastens its 
tail, and swims along with a great deal of swiftness, seemingly in pursuit of prey. 
Sometimes the wheels seem to be entire circles, armed with small teeth like those of a 
balance wheel of a watch, appearing projected forwards beyond the head, and extend- 
ing sideways soracw'bat witler than its diameter. The teeth, or cogs of these wheels' 
seem to stand very regular at equal distances; but the figure varies according to their 
position, the degree of tlieir prolusion, or perhaps the will of the animal itself. They 
appear sometimes like minute oblong squares, rising at right angles from the periphery 
of a circle like antient battlements on a round tower ; at other times they terminate in 
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sharp [n)ints, an<i altugitlior rcsemMe a kiiul of Croihic croH’n. Th^y arc often seen la 
a kind of curved direction, and all bending tlie same way, and seeming like so many 
hooks; and now and then the ends of them will be perceived to he clubbed like maggots. 
This figure, however, as well as the first, they assume but rarely. As tlie wheels are 
every where exce.ssively transparent, except about their circular rim or edge, where the 
cogs are set, it is very diflicult to determine by what contrivance (hey nrc turned about, 
or what their real figure is, though they seem exactly to resemble a wheel moving round 
upon an axi‘\ It is also hardly possildo to be certain whether these circular bodies in 
which the teeth are .set arc ol a llat form, or hollow and conical ; but they seem ratlier 
to be of a conical figure, liic difllcidty of conceiving how an articulation could be 
contrived so as to cause a real rotation, hath caused many people to imagine that there 
wfts a dcccptioii in this case; but Mr. Baker assures us, that when the wheels arc fu'ly 
protruded, they jiever fail to .sliew all tlic marks of a regular rotation ; and in some po- 
sitions the cogs or teeth may bo traced by the eye during a complete revolution. AH 
the actions of iliis creature seem to imply sagacity and swiftness of sensation. At the 
least touch or motion in the water they instantly draw in their wheels; and Mr. Rikci 
conjectures that their eyes are lodged .=omcwlifrc about the wheels, because whilst in tic 
maggot state its motions ore slow and blundering ; but after the wheels arc protruded, 
they arc performed with great regularity, swiftness, and steaiJinoss. 

“ How many kinds of these invisible-^,” says Mr. Adam”, “ there may be is yet unknow n 
as they arc discerned of all sizes ; from tlio.se which arc barely visible to the naked eye, to 
such as resist the force of the microscope, as the fixed stars do tl»at of the telescope, and 
witli the greatest power hitherto invented, appear only as so many moving points. Tlie 
smallest living creatures our instruments can .shew, arc those which inhabit the water ; for 
animalcule equally iiiiiiiitc may fly in tlio air, or creep upon the earth, it is scarce possible 
to get a view of them; but as water is transparent, by confining the creatures within it we 
can ca.sily observe them by applying a drop of it to the glasses. Animalcules, in general, 
are observed to move in all directions with equal case and rapidity, sometimes obliquely, 
sometimes straiglit forward, .sometimes moving in a circular direction, or rolling upon one 
another, running backwards and forwards (hrougli the whole extent of the drop, as if di- 
verting tliemselve.s ; at other times greedily attacking the little parcels of matter they 
meet with. Notwithstanding their extreme minuteness, they know how to avoid ob- 
stacles, or to prevent any interference with one another in tlicir motions : sometimes 
they will suddenly change the direction in which they move, and take an opposite one ; 
and as by inclining the glass on which the drop of water is, it can be made to move in 
any direction, so the animalcules appear to move as easily against the stream as with it. 
When the water begiiis to evaporate they flock towards the place where the fluid is, and 
shew a great anxiety, and uncommon agitation of the organs with which they draw in 
the water. These motions grow languid as the water decrease, and at last cease alto- 
gether, without a possibility of renewal, if they he loft dry for a short lime. They sus- 
tain a great degree of cold as well as insects, and will perish in much the same degree of 
heat that destroys insects. Some animalcules arc produced in water at the freezing 
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point, and some 'wsects live in snow. By mixing the least.drop of ormo with the water 
in whidi they swiiOi they instantly fall into convulsions and die. The same rule aeons 
to hold good in those minute creatures which is observable in larger animals, via. t hat 
the larger hinds are less numerous than those which are smaller, while the smallest of 
all are found in such multitudes that there seem to be myriads for one of the otiiers. 
‘J’hcy increase in size, like other animals, from their birth until they have attained their 
full growth ; and when depitved of proper nourishment, they in like manner grow thin 
and perish. 

• The consideration of these various orders of botng has frequently given occasion for 
many just and pious observations ; no where, however, have we met witli any which seem 
more judicious tiiun tliosc of the reverend outhor of the animal biography, to whom we 
acknowledge ourselves indebted for the remainder of this chapter. 

It is one material use of the study of nature, to illustrate this greatest of all truths : 

That there must be a God ; that he must be almighty, omniscient, and infinite in 
goodness ; and that, although he dwells in a light, inaccessible to any mortal eye, yet our 
faculties see and distinguish him clearly in his works.” In these we are compelled to 
observe a degree of greatness fur beyond our capacities to understand : we see an exact 
adaptation of parts composing one stupendous whole ; an uniform perfection and good- 
ness that are not only entitled to our admiration, but that command from us the tribute 
of reverence, gratitude, and Jove, to tiie Parent of the Uiiiversc. Every step wc tread in 
our observations on nature, affords us indubitable proofs of his superintendance : from 
these we learn the vanity of all our boasted wisdom, and are taught that useful lesson, 
humility : we arc compelled to acknowledge our dependance on the protecting arm of 
God, and that, deprived of this support, we must that moment dissolve into nothing. 
Every object in the creation is stumped with the characters of the infinite pei fectio;! 
and overflowing benevolence of its author. If we examine, with the most accurate dis- 
crimination, the construction of bodies, and remark even their most minute parts, wc 
see clearly a necessary dependance that each has tjpon the other : and if we attend to 
the vast concurrence of causes that join in producing tl»c several operations of natiuv, 
we shall be inducrxl to believe further, that the whole world is one connected train of 
causc.s and eftects, in which all the parts, either nearly or remotely, have a necessary de- 
pendance on each other. Wc shall find nothing insulated, nothing dependant only o i 
itself. Each part lends a certain support to the others, and takes in return a share ot 
aid from them. Previously to entering farther into the subject, we will examine for a 
moment that part of every aniuni! body called the eye, which, though one of the most 
conspicuous, is still the most surprising part of the body. Here rvc have exhibited 
to us nicety of 'ftfrmtition, connections and uses that astonish ua. Wc see it placed in a 
bony oi1)lt, lined with faf, as an easy socket in which it rests, and in which all its mo- 
tions readily lake place. We find it fiirnislied, among many others, with those wonder- 
ful contrivances, the iris, pupil, and dilferent humours : and that incomprehensible me- 
lanism the optic nerve, which affords to the brain, in • manner greatly beyond our 
conceptions, the images of eirteroal objects. 

Vot I 3 JU 
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adhiirable-is ihtf C 0 i«l^ucti<Jn of tlio skeletctnt: omy particular bone ,adapta4 
peculiarly to tbe tiiode bf' titb aud'- habit* of tlia aniaial ipossessiog it. The. muscular 
syateiiv^ is still more ''Catltled to our uomler^ ; aod if •war eoter^into examinaUQU of the 
viscera, tlic skin, and the other parts of the body, we cani.'£k no bounds to (tuf , astonish? 
meht ' -When the s^avOitiisfieonsidershaw many muscler<muetrf hoiputin tnotion before 
any' animal exeitiort can-bO effected : when. ho?vi«(w»‘ them- .one by -one, ,a(»d to ®*' 
certain ti>e pTcdse' dejitree to vHtich each individual' litusete .Innit be contracted, or re*- 
laxed, before the particular motion indicated can be effoctedf ire-'finda himself lost in tbe^ 
labyrinth of calculations fn w'hicli this involves- him. . * Whendte lilcttier teftects with the. 
faculty of calling forth- these incomprehensible eoci’gios, butf-th»t‘-4he .most .insignifiennt 
inSeef is vested with powers of a similar » nature, he is still mors ^ confounded ; A skilful 
naturalist has been able to perceive tpat Inlho body of -the lowest caterpillar, which, iu 
th'e Common Opinion, h one of the most degraded existences- on this globe, there are up- 
words of ttvb thousand miuicies, oU of whkh can be brought Into action with as much 
facility; at ihe will of tliat insect; ,aitd perform their aeveml offices with a» 0 JU<*h accuracy, 
promptitude, and predsteo, as the most perfect dnSnial ,* ltnd;aU this is done by that in- 
sect; with equal uncohserbusnesk of the tnanoer i|iOw, as tbo similar voluntary actions of 
man himself are effocted I it would - bo nO easy matter to make some men believe that 
tite inindtc %phcnicra fly, whose life is but the continuance of a few hours, is in all its 
parts, for the functions it has to perform, as complete as the stately elephant that treads 
the forests of India for a century. Little do they suppose- tlsat- even in its appcMrance, 
uiiddr the greatest magnitying powers, it is as elegant in every respect, and as beauti-> 
fully fliushed as any df the larger animals ! - Unlike die paltry productions of man, ull 
the minute parts of tliese works of God appear in ^eater purfeotion, and afford to us a 
greater degree of admiration, the more ’minutely and' tlie more ocevrately they are exaiutaedi.' 
M. de Lisle saw, with a microscope, a very small insect diat, in- one, second of time, 
advanced three inches, taking five hundred and forty steps ; and many of the discoveries 
of Lewcnhock were even still more rvonderful than this. Thus we evidently discern 
that all the operations of God are foil of beauty and perfection, and that he is as much 
to be adored in the insect creation as in that of the elephant or lion. All the smaller 
creatures that serve us for food are particularly iruitful, and increasing in a much greater 
proportion than others : and in the bird kind it is extremely remarkable, that, lest they 
should fall short of a certain nurhber of eggs, they are endowed with the power of laying 
others in the place of those that are taken away : but when thtir number is complete/ 
they invariably stop. Here is an operation, like many others that we shall- have to.ob-* 
serve, much beyond our' comprehension, How the mere privation of parts should cause 
a fresh production, is not easy toTtnderstaod. The organization of an offspring should, 
in' this case, almost seem a voluntary act'Of the female ; but in what manner it is done, 
we are 'not 6nly ignorant at present,' btt mbst prebaWy shall ever remain ‘So^ Noxious 
aninralk multiply in general so slowly as never lo become above- the- power of mam But 
whenever we , find a great increase of these, w« generally dis^er something given hy 
Providence rto (lestroy and counterbalance’ thehf; ' ^Maay spe^Ok devour each other, and 
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afluri .faod n. > Tbe insect tribes increase ipoat rapidjy. v^oiee 

bfiirt)? so many as two^tlmusaod' young each ; these eroul4 the air were they unt 

destroyed by.inoumeraUe^nejniei, , ^, , , , . ^ 

; The number of young |»t)tduced by,fivery {misaal invaidsjbly bfi^ a certaia proportion 
to the duratioaof lU life. Xh« ele^iaojt is aaid to live tObtha age Cif, a^tundrpd years or , 
upwards; .Uac female produces* therefore, but one young»<vaad dvia do^S not arrive at 
mpturiiy uit d is lf> oi J8 years old. , Nearly the samo thing nfiiy be remarked in the 
rhinoceros, and all the larger animals : but in tnost of the small ones* .tfrbpse life is short, 
or whose Kiccease is not so injurious to man a»i d»« increase of Uiese ,wfOald. be, we al- 
ways find the Dumber of young much greater : many of the rat and ytlijir, tribiM produce 
several timos in the yean, and, have from three or fonr* to ten and' upwards at a litter. 
One species has never been found to increase so much as to exclude the ,oth)prs ^ and 
this suttrular harmony and just proportion has now been supported for several tlmusand 
years, “ One gentu'atioQ passeth away, and anotlior sncceedetli," but all so equally, as 
to balance (he. stock in all sg^s and in ah countrios. There is scarcely a plant ,tbat is, 
uoi rejected as food by some animals, and ardently desired by othc^S/ Tire horse, yiel^bi , 
the hctulock to the goat ; and monkshood, which kills the goat, is said not to injure the 
horse. Plants thus, which aiford only the natural nonrisliinent to some, arc avoided by 
othets as injiiiious. Poison is, indeed, only a relative terra. Several plants that are 
noxious to man, are greedily devoured by some of the insect tribes. Thus does evpry 
creature enjoy its allotted portion ; and all this was contrived fur the vii.<;cjs^ of purposes. ' 
Had the Autlmr of Natqre formed all the plan^ equally grateful to all kinds of animals, 
it must necessarily have happened that some species would have had an enormous in- 
crease; wiiilst others must have perished for want of food. But as every species nni.<ir, 
of necessity, Icave.cerlain plants to certain animals, we find that all are able to obtain 
their due share of nourishment. All animals are calculated, in every respect, in the best 
possible manner, for tlie climates in which they have to live, and for their separate and 
peculiar mode of life, In the dreary northern regions, the daik animals become wlute, to 
evade, by their resemblance to .snow, the quick sight of their enemies, 'pheir clothing also 
becomes, during winter, nearly double what it is in the suiunier. In the torrid climates the 
sheep loses lus fleece, and is covered with hair. The camel that traverses the burning 
^ands of the deserts, is formed with soft spungy feet tiiat the heat cannot crack : it has 
a reservoir for water, which enables it to resist for many days the attacks of thirst, in a 
country where water is seldom to be had ; and it is content witli browsing on such mi- 
serable food as is to be met with in its progress. If we attend to the contrivances of 
nature in the preservation of tho^o animals, that would otherwise, in the colder cli 
mates, be deprived of food d.uriog the winter, we have an additional source of admira- 
tion. Most of the insect eating tribes eitlier migrate to other countries, or become toi- 
pid during the rigorous .season^ Insects themselves, unable to bear (he extreme cold, 
'generally lie' bidden within their cases, from whence, at the approach of spring, they 
bunt* and fly forth. Some atpraals* as the beaver, squirrels, &c. that feed on such ve 
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gt'tdbles as can !)e preserved tlitough the winter, do not sleep, but live in their retreats 
on those provisions which nature has kindly taught them to store up in the summer, 

'Ihe jjreservation of the young of all annuals is not less wondt^rful than this. Ilow-* 

i \ Cl savage may be the natural disposition of the parents, they are remarkably affec- 
tiouiiic to their otl^pring, and provide every thing ndeessary for them with the utmost 
tenderness. However puw'erful their enemies may be, the daui will stand forward in 
their lit l’cnce, and frequently die rather then yield fhens'^upj''* In no more than about 
tlnec f.pecic% of all that our books have mentioned, are we' able' to trace any want of 
affection in the female parents, to whose care (he young ^tnerally devolve : and even 
these may liave arisen from the misapprehensions of tlie wHteri, fbr 'nature serins so uni- 
tor u in tins necessary and pleasing operation, that we cannot allow, without superabun- 
<i.u)t prooC c\cn of exceptions. Quadrupeds, w'ltCn (Hey ^rth (lifeir young, have, 
secreted ^in rccept.icics provided for the purpose, a liquor which we call milk. With 
tins, w l/}ch is peculiarly easy of digestion, the young ai'^e nourished, till their stomachs 
are able to hear, and their teeth to chew, more solid food. Birds ar* destitute of this ; 
their oftapring, tlieicfore, are able, as soon as hatched, to take into their stomachs such 
food as the parents collect for them. The insetf tribes ate generally brought to life in 

ii nidus that ilselt affords them nonrishnicnt. Thus does an uniformly beautiful con- 
trivance in rearing and nourishing their tender young, pervade every species of the ani^ 
uiul Cl cation. 

Thus does the uniforn voice Of nature proclaim aloud that '* tiod is khre and that 
“ the merciful and gracious Lord hath so done tiis marvellous works, that tliey ought to 
be had in reinetuhrance.” The Whole material system tbroughoi^Mteaven and earth, 
presents a varied scene rich in use and beauty, in which nothing is lost, and in which 
uccoriJing to our former observations, the meanest and n)inatest>creature8 have their fulH 
lUbignalioii and importance. 
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CHAPTIEII Vltl. 
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Maw, " ■ ■ ■ i/v animal ee&mmmf^I)iatingtushing diaracteristics-jOriginal rfthe dia- 
ii)icti 0 ns colmr that obtain among the human species — The natural disadvan- 
tuges of tnan confrm the Mosaic account qf his creation — Progress of society in 
trmners, government, odmie, and religion. 

A MCJ^NG all the ol^eets that surrouoi us« there is jnone that so vrell deserves our at- 
tention as toan. He is indeed born feeble, naked, and defenceless, and ever re- 
mains unequal to many aiiitnals in strength and swiftness ; but the wide extent of bis in- 
tellectual powers has furniabed him witli resources equal to his tvants, and hai even 
laised Imn 40 the empire of the world. 21c has learned to traverse the ocean, .and in 
some instances the air, to make Jus observations on distant worlds, and what is of in- 
finitely greater importance, to see the hand tlvat has formed him, and expect in his pre- 
sence immortal felicity. 

In taking a generd view of the formation of IHak, a circumstance of importance is 
his size, considered in relation to the; farce of gravitation. If the size of a man was 
much greater than it is, supposing his strength to be only in proportion, his motions 
would be much slowei^ and more laborious : npr would bis increase of size be entirely 
compensated hy a diminntion in tlio force of gravitation, for this would expose him to 
inconveniences, on account of the various relations in which be stands to other objects, 
though be would gain in celerity what he would Jose in force, yet bis weakness would 
incapacitate him for acting with advantage on considerable masses of matter. On the 
whole, it should seem that neither an increase of size, with an increase of gravitation ; 
nor a diminution of size, with a diroioutioa of gravitation ; nor an increase of either, 
with a diminution of the other, would in general so well suit the conveniences of man, 
and his relation to other ImiRgs, as the state in which be at present subsists. To ex- 
amine minutely the atructure of the human body, would lead us to transgress our neces- 
sary limits, we can therefore only describe the principal parts of which it consists, the 
functions it performs, and the senses with which it is furnislicd. The most remarkable 
parts of the ibody are Imnes, cartUages, muscles, tendons, ligamenta, blood-vessels, lym- 
phatics, nerves, and glands. 

Jleoes are hand aohstaooes, which form the basis of the body. Cartilages are firm, 
smoioth., ‘elastic bodies, which cover the code of the bones. Muscles are contractile organs, 
which are atuched to bones, and perform the motions of the body, Tendons arc tough 
oerde, J>y^ oieoM of which nmsoles are attached to bones. Ligaments are strong fibres 
or membranes, which connect bones to each other. Blood-vessels are mciubraneous 
IdsiMoaubo^ <whioh oobvay the blood to and from tbe heart Lymphatics are transpa- 
rent' tubes, which perform absorption. Nerves are wJute oprds coooected with the braiiv 
Yol I 8 AC 
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and t'lic inatruments of acnaation aud yoiuntai'y motioorio Srktods-arft oiganit masses, 
ilestined fur tlie purpose of secretion. < ‘ ; < • • 

Tite l>oRe3 consist of fibres, dialributod in liameUiB or |>Iatea ; these plates are aot 
closely applied to each other, bat» with the intereeotion of transverse >libres, constitute 
celis. The cells 4ire distributed tlirounh tIte . substaace ol all the bones, but are unt- 
ionnly most remarkable in the centre,' and on t}ie surface of the harder bones are, so 
small a.s not to be distinctly perceptible uithout the aid of glasses. The marrovr wideh 
'tiilA tlio cavities of the bones is a fat oily substance, ^oobtained in a fine and transparent 
inembiano, which receives numerous blood 'vessels, and is supported by the fdamentsof 
the icticuiar .substance of the bones. If Uie different parts of a bone are obser\cd it is 
fuutui that vrhere the diameter of tiic bone is the least, thcie the' sides are thickest and 
most compact ; where the diameter is greatest^ which is in general towards the «nds of 
the long bones, their structure is very cavernous throughout." ** Tbb marrow pervades 
the whole substance of tiie bones, but is most remarkable in the middle part of theca* 
vitics of the long bones. Its appearance and nature olso differ in different Jbones, or in 
the same bone in the progress of life. Thus the marrow is bloody in children, oily in 
adults, and thinner and more watery in aged people. At the time of birtli, tlie bones 
are very imperfect, paiticularly those of the head ; so that by being moveable in this 
part, and folding over each other during the time of delivery, an easier -passage is pro* 
cured for the infant. There are many projections from the bones, which In 'infancy are 
soft, but which in the adult state are bony ; and the same tendency to the formation of 
hone increasing with our years, bones which were separate an the prime of life concrete 
In old age. In the decay of the body, however, the bon^s are diminished with the other 
parts, so as in extreme old age to weigh a third less than in the middle periods of life. 
To far the sreater number of bones whose ends are not joined to other bones by im- 
moveable aiticulation, are annexed, by the intervention of cartilage, smaller ^nes^ 
called appendages. In young subjects these are easily separable^ but-irt adults the point 
of conjunction is not very perceptible. The bones are fumbbed wHh' a< tough' tnem- 
brane, called the periosteum, which is spread on their surface, and the - principal use^oT 
which seems to be to convey blood*vessels fbr their nourishmeot ; these blood^vesssia' 
are very numerous, and remarkable in the bones in^ the infant Mate, >- but beceme gppaM> 
dually less so in the progress of life. The bones arc united to each other, either tnove^ 
ably or immoveably. They are ntoveably articulated ih three ways.. - ** r i ,»t 
1. By a ball and socket, whidi admits Of motion in -all directions, as in'-tbe shoulder, 
S. By a hinge, which allows motion in only ttyo directions, asdntbe'knce. 

5. By a long process of one bone received into the cavity of aeptheti' which admits 
ef "a rotary motion, as in the articulation of the first and second vortehite of die Heck. 
The immoveable articulation of bones is of two kinds : ’ t-. ^ t 

1. Where numerous processes of two bones, like the teeth of eawa, ate inatuaDy nB« 
eeived into each other, as in the bones of the head. > ' ^ 

’ S. By the growing together of the bones with the intervention of ttocartiiagee,'.ns ihtbd 
nhibnof the os sacrum, with the ossa innominate. * ■»>> j . ' '<• 
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T^ie cod* 0 banw frbioli meva on cadi otbar are tipped with smooth ilartHa^s ; ami 
tlie fiiction is still further diminished by a fluid, much more slippery than bil ksetti,' 
which is eallad syitovia. The twoveahle •joints' are also* ihrnisht^ with strontf mein* 
hcupes, called tdlg^aments, wltieb pass irom owe bone to pnothev, aflbrdin^ strength, and 
retaiiviog the beads of thd bones in their cavities.'^ b'oi^tlie pur|)oteaof aiticulation, and 
vonnectionot* muscles, itones are uneven on tbeir surface, ai>d have numerous clcva- 
tious ajtd.defncssions. 

? Xhp boocs, considered with relatioo to the motions of the body, afe merely levers 
and the muscles are the< imtnediatse sources of alt the motions of the animal machine 
The animal substance, wbicli^ the aimtomist calls muscle, is that uhicli, in common lan- 
gnage, passes under the maitic of 4hc 'lean or flesh meat. Tire colour of the muscles, 
when they me first removed from the body, is red : this colour, however, is not essential 
to them, imt is merely owing to tlie presence of blood, for when a muscle is cleansed from 
blood it appears white. In , every recent muscle we may at first view distinguish two 
kinds of fibres ; the one kind appears red, and is the tohrough muscular substance the other 
is tendinous, has e white ailycrj^ appearance, and has no power of contraction like the 
former. The tendinous substance is sometimos collected into a cord, bat is very fre- 
quently expanded, so os by covering tlie surfrice of a muscle, or by pervading its sub- 
stance, to affordavery extensive connection to muscular fibres. Mnsclos are goncialiy 
connected at Uiehr two extremities to bones, by moans of tendons ; the largest fiart of 
a muscle is called its Mly, and is diiefly composed of contractile muscular tibres. 
That connection of a muscle which is least moveable is called its origin, that which is 
most. nsOveabiq its insertion' ; bat tiicse terms arc in many cases merely relative, for a 
part (tf the body wbidi m more fixed in one posture becomes less so in another. 'I'be 
fibres which compose a muscle run either longitudinally, tr.insverscly, obliquely, or cir- 
cularly. If all the fibres which comppstt a muscle run in the same direction, it is culled 
roctiiocar ; radiated, if t^e fibres arc disposed like radii ; pennifonn, if, resrmhiing the 
plumoof a feather, the fibres fwcr situated obliquely with respect to the centre from 
which they proceed ; compoiifid, if the fibres run in different directions. The majority 
of the large muscles of the ixody are compound. Most muse'es have othcis opposed to 
them, which act in a«coptrary direction, and arc called antagonists. Thus one muscle, 
or one’ set of muscles, bends a limb, another extends it ; one elevates a part, another 
depresses it ; one draws \i to the Hfiht, another to the left. By these opposite pouers 
the part is kept in a.mi4dlo direction, ready to be diawn either one way or another, as 
particular musclos are thrown into a stronger action. Tlie flexor muscles exceed the e\- 
tCQsora in'strengthi and fiir this reason the easiest postures are those in which the tiody 
or limbs aid modtextely hoot- 

Tbo different muscles of the human body are generally described as so many distinct 
anft separatwtnasses pf flesh. ' 

Tt is necessary, however, to remark, that when the anatomist comes to trace them in 
tlHxauhject,-ho thweaso fitr otherwise, os most neighbouring muscles arc mixed and 
confused tc^ether by an inteftextare of fihrea ; as well os by being involved in ccllidar 
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tubfttanct. Tbfc ccitufar substance is A loose fibi^S svttb, lind %htA ^letl tvfth sir 
plainly exliibiU its reatl structure, vi^. ^at of cells eomoiuaicatiag with each other. The 
uses of this substance are so important, that, in dl plbbainfity, animals coiild not exist 
wiHiout it. By uniting the fibres of the muscles into oompict tnastes, it secures them 
from becoming entangled with each other, and with the minute blood>vessels, fymjiiba- 
tics, and nerves, which are every wljere distributed amdnglhetn. At the same time, 
however, tliat it connects together the muscles, and preserves them in their relative 
ations, it is sufficiently loose to give full play to all Uieit* motions ; it serves also the 
purpose of a soft and compressible euslfion, interspersed among the mukcles, and, being 
al'vuys moist and slippery, renders their motions easy, and prevents friction The Cel- 
hilai substance also afrotris a lodgement to tiic fat, and, together with it, fills np the iti* 
tersticcs between muscles, and adds to the beauty, evenness, smoothness, 4nd softness 
ut the surface of the body. The cellular substance is alfrtys donisidered as One of the 
integuments of the body. 

The other integuments ate the skin, properly so tolled, and frit efnderm^s br scmt 
sit in. The skin is properly nothing more*tlian a condensed bellular kubStahee, copiously 
furnibhed with blood-vessels, lymphatics, abd nerves, as it within gradnafly becomes less 
dtjise, and is at Icr^th Insensibly lost in the loose eelfular auhstabce. ft covers thO 
whole surface of the body, is tougli, eiaatlc, and forms, by meknS of the hbrves, which 
terminate in it, particularly at the extremities of the fingOtS, Where it is most sensible, 
tnc organ of torch. The cutis, when iflreed fi*om ftie cpiMexmis, which is its external co- 
vcrii^ is found to be furnished alth kioutnerabte papilliO, which ippcifr like minute gra* 
nulations ; their use is probaUy to increase the sonsibnily of the Isldn, as wHCte it is most 
sensible they are moat remarkable. The skin ot Cdtw, hhweVer, nOt hnly cbveys the 
outer parts of the body, but becoming thinnef bird moeb dc^cate, eotehi and Invests in- 
ternally the various cavhies which open on iho It iS Where 'p^ced with 

blood-vessels, and in some parts with the ducts Xillall * Srhfeb are seated be- 

tween the skin and the cellular substance, and Wbfiih pbur out ah oHy matter for (Hf^ lu^ 
brication of the surface of the body. The epideftHis, or iitJhrf-'sItih, tfvery Where covers 
the true skin, which would otherwise, from ftS hatred sensibility lofiteasion mbCh uh- 
casincss flora the friction to which the shrlkce of ftib btidy fe ‘tiwejfsllrfty exposed. Tllb 
epidermis consists of a mucous substance, whidi ik'']^ai!cddt^tfhe true Sldo, tfnd a 
dry, transparent, and in some mcasufe homy idhttkatbp frbk?hfs‘ placed tWittvlirds. "fhb 
mucous substance, called COfpus mucosum, or retb IS bf h 'COhsftltente be- 

tween that of a solid and of a fluid, and Is oUlsn treated <9^ by'aihitointstsrtts a distinct Co- 
vering of the body. The colour of it varies ‘whewding to the cntti|j^exioh^ Hh flilr |>e^ie 
it is> white, in brown people of a dusky hue, and in the Afl'li^ns'f^^f * ^ ' 

Many anatomists chuse to call the Ifliir, flie halts, and me^^6|^tllf‘anhiddti,''Jpri^duc- 
tio^s of the epidermis ; by Malpighi and Rush the hairs w'e^ llupbds^^ 
aikms from the nerVes ; neither of WhiCfi bptfiionS, 'hoWevet, of 

f)r. Gregory, to be suftciCDtly proved, thou|^h'^ltlh fbfmer t>y fa/ thfe 

Iki^. The hmrs are dbtributed, more or resS,'icluariti(b1^ Ofisr fl&HVhtfle’bhldy, except 



01^ pftljfiiSijftf the ieqj(. ,. Thex.ri$e««B^9h.QC thftn from a s^|K^? 

rate ov4 ..hulU,| 4 iMj» 4 ^ iMSneaih Utef tfuo akiiyi, 4111^ Mged iq .lVo fjeUular substance, and 
<lvpy aro surnuind^iiy: a siieathr which rl^es jvitli %e|*t bm^ tbe surface of the body. 
T.ito.^najU are bqroy josetisible bodies, formed,, of, j^i Jaimeila; or plates. They rise by 
^ square origin from the iast . joints of the lingers $fld . toes, and are bard where tltey are 
exposed to the air, but soft near their roots. The structure of the horns, hoofs, and 
ciajjh'Sr^pf animals is very similar lo that of our nails. A minute portion of a iing'.’r nail 
bdlng submittjed to the microscope, , exhibited the same appearances as the epidermis, 
lioth the nails and hair grow entirely frqm below, by a, regular propulsion from their 
roots. , , ... 

Nerves ar©. white cords distributed from the brain over the whole body ; they rise ci- 
t-lioc iintncdbately hroui .the brain, or mediately, from it by means of the spiral marrow, 
which is itself a continuation of the fibres of the brain, and might without impropriety 
be considered as the largest nerve in tlie body. Nerves are composed of threads of the 
smallness of which .we have probably no adequat© Idea. To assist ns in forming one. 
we must consider how. .uniformly nerves are distributed to cveu the most minute fibres 
of tho body, and yet were they all conjoined, tbey would not make a cord of an inch 
diameter. It is deduced from actual observation, that each fibre in the retina of the 
eye, or cxpaudixl optic nerve, cannot exceed in diameter tlie 3 S, 4 f> 0 th part of a hair. 

Til© heart is a hollow mnscl©, .included in a membraneous bag, called the pericardium. 
The principal part of the. muscular substance of .the heart forms two cavities called the 
ventricles. The posterior or left ventricle of these is much tliicker, stronger, longer, and 
roundcc tluui tho other ; the anterior or right ventricle is wider, shorter, and thinner. 
Tho septum, .or that portion of muscular substance which is placed between the ven* 
triclcs, seems ckiedy to belong to the.. former, and gives the latter an appearance of be- 
ing merely an append/^©* .Af the.bqiis of the heart are two cavities, which are each of 
them divided, by aaatonqwta« into twp parts, the riuus and the auricle ; but as these to- 
gether form one cavity, it will answer best the purpose of perspicuity to speak of them 
simply by the name of auricles. Tho auricle© arc composed of two membranes, with 
some muscular fibres. Like the ventricles, they arc separated from each other by a 
septum, and one «f them obtains the appellation of the anterior pr right auride, the 
oilier that of tlie posterior or left. Each of them communicates with the vcntriclti, 
which is placed next it, and which bears tho same name. 

Between tlie auricles and the .ventricles of the heart are placed valves, a© also at the 
moutlw iif the great arteries, which prevent the blood from passing in any other than 
tlie proper direction. The. valves, which are placed between each of the auridcs and 
ventricics, are turned inwards towards the hitler cavities. The valvos, situated at the 
entrance' of the anterior ventricle, have three remarkable points, and arc therefore called 
valvidm tiieuspidcs ; those of the posterior vcntritlle terminate in two points, and, trom 
beii^ coiqpared to a mitre, are called valvuiss mitralcs. In each of the great arterie!s, 
whict} proooed from the ventricles the aorta and {lulmonary artery, are seated three 
valves turned from the vesdrides, and called semi-Iunaros. All these valves are elonga^ 
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tions of tlie internal membrane of the part to wliicli they belong. They afe closely con- 
nected on that side from which the current of blood proceeds, and their other extremity 
is loose.' When the blood, therefore, proceeds in its proper course, thej* are^ pressed 
close to the side of the vessel, and occasion no iiupedimeiit ; but when it is nbout to re- 
turn in the contrary direction, they arc raised from the side of the vdssrl, and meeting 
in the middle of its cavity, shut up the channei. The internal surface of tite ventricles 
is extremely uneven, from a number of fleshy columns which rise from its inside, and 
some of which terminate by tendinous extremities in the valves of the heart, which they 
support, aud enable to (terform their office more effectually. llesides the connection, 
however, between the auricles and ventricles of the heart, each auricle communicates 
with a large vein, and each ventricle with a large artery. The use &f the auricle is to 
receive the blood from the vein, and to discharge it into the cavity of tire ventricle. The 
ventricle receives the blood from the auricle, and drives it forcibly into the artery. 

When blood is first drawn from a vein, it appears to be an homogeneous red fluid : it 
then con.soliclatcs into one uniform mass ; in a little time a yellowish watery liquor be- 
gins to separate from it, wiiich is more or less in quantity, according to the state of the 
blood ; the red mass, in the mean time, contracts greatly in its dimensions,- expelling 
the watery liquor from its pores, and consequent ly increasing in firmness and density. 
This separation happens in the tmdy after death, and produces those concretions in tlie 
neart, and large vessels, those adhesive masses called polypuses, which werc'fotmerly 
supposed to have existed during life, and sometimes to have been the immediate occasion 
of death. Hy agitation blood continues fluid ; but n consistent fibrous matter adheres 
to- the stick or instrument made use of to stir it, which, by repeat^! ablution in water, 
becomes white, and appeal's to be very similar to the fibres of animals obtained by Wash- 
ing away the other adhering matters. - Received from the vein in warm water blood 
deposits a quantity of' transparent filamentous matter, the red portion continuing dis- 
solved in the water. On evaporating the fluid, n red substance, in the form of powder, 
or easily reducible to il, is left. As iron has been obtained in considerable quantities 
from this substance, the red colour of the blood has been, with some appearance of rea- 
son, attributed to this metal. 

The vessels of the human body are either blood-vessels or lymphatics. The blood- 
vessels are membranous tubes, which convey the blood to and from the various parts of 
the body. They are divided into arteries and veins. The arteiies,puisate, and convey 
the blood from the heart ; the veins return it towards the heart, atid dO not pulsate. 
The large trunks, both of the arteries and veins, arc near the heart ; at a distance from 
it they are divided into numerous small branches, in a manner very similar to that' in 
which the trunk of a tree is lost in its bronebes and twigs. The airteries are formed by 
the following tunics. The first is derived from Hie cavity, through which the artery 
passes. The second is a loose covering of a cellular substance, which contains smaller 
vessels, for the nourishment of that on which they run, and which in the large arteries 
often contains a considerable quantity of fat. The third is muscular, and » composed 
of, several small -arches of muscular fibres, manr of which go to the formation of a circle, 



luijir ia ceiiularfcoat< . w^cii .adheres closely to the fortner ; and, lastly, 

there is ^ firm, . and iehitish coat, U'itli Wrich Uie. circulating mass of fiiiidsis in 

contact. The structure of the veins is the same as* that’of the arteries, but more <lelt> 
cate ; the inuscuUr coat is in thum so thin, or; of so pale a colour, as not to admit of 
demonstration in man, but is plainly seen in a vessel called the venaportarum of the ox. 
That veins, however, have muscular coats in all animals, is inferred from their contractile 
power. The venous system , is far more capacious than the arterial. Arteries are 
commonly said to diminish in si.;e, as they recede from the heart ; but this is not the 
real state of the case. As long as an artery continues undivided, its diameter remains 
the same ; and when it docs divide, the area of the vessels formed by this division is al- 
ways greater tbau the area of the artery from which they are produced ; so tnat the ar- 
tery may in truth be said to be increased. Tliis rule holds equally with respect to the 
division of tite great trunks of arteries, and the subdivisions of their branches. Tiie 
trunks also of veins are .always smaller than the sum of the siualler veins from which they 
are formed. 

The larger trunks of blood-vessels are separate tubes, but their bra nehes form va- 
rious communications with each otlier, and these communications increase as the ves- 
.sels become more minute, so as at length to tbrm a web of vessels in the parts on which 
they are distributed. Tbe advantages of this structure are very obvious, as by a commu- 
nication of vessels each part may receive blood from many sources, and no part, there- 
fore, sufifers by the division of the blood-vessel which more particularly belongs to it , 
its advantages arc like those of commerce among mankind, by which the effects of par- 
tial losses are guarded against by a mutual exchange of conveniences. Tiic branches of 
arteries s.re in general sent otf at much more acute angles than those of the veins, l>y 
which the , passage of the blood through tbe arteries is the less impeded. The arteries 
have in {^ueral a corresponding vein placed near them ; hut to this rule tiiere arc se- 
veral exceptions, which will l>c more particularly noticed in speaking of the venous sys- 
tem. The trunks of fite veins, and almost all the arteries, are deeply seated ; but the 
smaller vfins arc every where thickly distributed on the surface of the body, immcdiutcly 
below the skin. By this structure a passage is provided for the blood on the surface oi 
the body, where the internal veii^ are so compressed by the action of muscles as nut 
easily to transmit their contents. The external and internal veins communicate very 
freely. 

Lymphatics are stnall pellucid vessels, which convey fluids perfectly, or very nearly, 
colourless. The lymphatics arc of two kinds ; those which take up fluids from the body 
in general, and those which receive the digested aliment from the intestines. I'he latter 
kind are cailed-lacteals* and both of them terminate in a common trunk, the thoracic 
duct. The lymphatics have at least two coats, which are thin and transparent, but to- 
lerably strong. . They have also nerves and muscular fibres, as may be collected from 
their sensibility when inflamed, and from their power of contraction. - They are fur-; 
nished with valves, which are placed in pairs, and which are so numerous, that three or 
four of. them often occur within the distance of one inch. From this circumstance thev. 
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lire, frequently called valvular lymphatic vessels, to distinguish them /rom the. .minute 
ramiticatioiis ot the sanguiferous system, which also convey a colourless 6oid» L^{)ha> 
tics begin by extretnely minute tubes from the whole surface of the btrfy, from fhe^el* 
lular substance, from the cavities of the body, from all the glands, from all the viscera, 
and in, general from every part of the system. It is now well ascertained, that not only 
water is absorbed by the lymphatics on the surface of Uie body, but many other s.uh* 
stances. No lymphatics have been'demonstrated in the brain ; but from a variety of 
circumstances there can be very little doubt of their existence. All the lymphatics' of 
the body pass through certain glands,, which are connected with them. When the lym- 
phatics approach thc.so glands, they send some branches to neighbouring lymphatics ; 
otlicr branches pass over the surface of the glands, and others enter fcbeir substance, in 
wiiich they are so minutely divided as to escape observation. A great number of these 
glands are placed at the upper part of the thigh, belonging to the lymphatics of the 
lower extremity ; others are placed under the arm, belonging to those of the upper ; 
and there arc similar glands about the neck, and in various other parts of the body. It 
is at present disputed among anatomists, whether lymphatic glands are formed of cells 
or convoluted vessels ; but tlie latter opinion seems to be more probable. Lymphatic 
or conglobate glands are of various sizes, from that of a small pea to that of a bean. 
Ihey are commonly somewhat flattened ; in young subjects they are found of a reddish 
or brown colour, but they become whiter in the progress of life. Their surface is 
shining, which is owing to a smooth dense coat, with which they are covered. These 
glands are said to be wanting in some animals, which yet have lymphatic vessels. The 
structure and uses of the orgons concerned in the circulation of the blood have been al- 
ready considered, and it was farther remarked that llie heart of man is of a duplex con- 
struction, in other words, that U has two auricles and two ventricles. With a view to 
perspicuity, before we proceed to the circulation in the human body, it will be necessary 
to mention tlie structure of the heart in certain animals in which it is more simple. 

In frogs, serpents, and other cold blooded-animals, the heart consists of only two ca- 
vities, an auricle and a ventricle, it is driven into the arteries, from the arteries it is re- 
ceived into the veins, and by the veins is again brought back to the auricle. This being 
well understood, it cannot be difficult to comprehend the course of the circulation in man, 
and the warm-blooded animals, in which the only difference is, that the heart being double, 
or consisting of four cavitie.s, the blood performs two circles instead of one. From the 
anterior auricle the blood passes into the anterior ventricle ; from the anterior ventricle 
it is conducted by the pulmonary artery to the lungs, and from the luQgs, the pulmonary 
veins bring it back to the poslerior auricle ; from the posterior auricle it passes' into the 
posterior ventricle ; from the posterior ventricle it i.s carried to every part <if fhe body, 
means of the aorta and its branches, and thence is again brought back by tlie vena 
cav» to the anterior auricle, whence it proceeded. In this manner, througlfeut life, the 
blood is constantly performing two circles ; a less between the heart and the lungs, and 
a larger between the heart and the rest of the body. The two auricle and ventricles are 
of equal capacity, and correspond in their contractions. From these circumstances it 
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is evidcBt, tfa&ttfae same quantity ot nlood passes through the luOgs in a given time, as 
through all the rest of the body, and, consequently, that the circulation must be much 
more rajiki in the lungs than in any other parts. It is supposed tiiat about two ounces of 
blood are thrdwn froas each ventricle of the heart at every contraction. Tbe heart, 
hoHvever, though the roost remarkable, is not the only oigan of circulaUon ; since every 
vessel tbrou^ which 'the blood passes assists, by its contractile powers, to propel its con- 
^tents. The sudden contractions of the heart, by which the blood is thrown into the 
arteries, occasion their pulsation, which is most violent in the large trunks, gradually 
becomes less remarkable as they ramify and recede from the heart, and Is not at all per- 
ceptible in the veins, which receive their blood from the arteries. The contraction of 
the ventricles, by which the blood is propelled from the heart, is ealled the systole ; the 
dilation, by which the blood is received into them, the diastole. 

The ends of the arteries are the beginnings of the veins, which uniting, as the arteries 
are divided, at length form large trunks, which generally correspond with the trunks of 
the arteries, from which, by the medium of smaller branches, they received their con- 
tents. But though all arterie.s terminate in veins, yet the minuteness of their ramifict- 
tions, before this takes place, is various ; while some transmit the red globules, others 
exclude them, and transmit nothing but serum. A circumstance contributing greatly to 
the progress of the blood in the veins is their valvular structure, fitting them for deriving 
assistance from pressure ; and we find accordingly in the limbs, and wherever else any 
advantage could be obtained from this circumstance, that the veins are furnished with 
valves, while in the cavities of the body, where they are not so much pressed by the ac- 
tion of muscles, this part of their structure is wanting. The motion of the fluids of the 
valvular lymphatic system is quite distinct from the circulation of the blood. These 
vessels begin by open mouths which perform the office of absorption, find their con- 
tents are not derived, like those of the red veins, from the extremities of arteries ; 
their fluids are therefore propelled, without any aid from the heart, by their own 
contractile powers. The most remarkable functions to which the circulation of the blood 
is subservient, are secretion, the nourishment of the body, and certain changes which 
the blood undergoes in its passage through the lungs. Tliere is no function of the body 
which is more calculated to excite our astonishment and admiration than that of secre- 
tion. By secretion we see one fluid, the blood, modified more variously and more ex- 
quisitely than the human mind can easily conceive, or ever hope to explain ; in one part, 
secreted fluids, varying in different races of animals according;)lto their food, are endued 
with a power of dissolving the aliment, and fltting it for the nourislhment of the body ; 
in other parts, secretion furnishes fluids for lubricating 'the or^ns concerned io the* va- 
rious functions of the animal machine. In some animals the most powerful odours, in 
many* the most deadly poisons, and in all, that wonderful fluid by which their race is 
perpetuated, are the products of secretion. So far are we from discovering the nafore 
of, secretion, and the causes of the different properties of the fluids which are seemed, 
that we in reality know little more of this function than the general outlines of the 
structure of the parts concerned in it. We scfc a gland, with an artery, vein, and eitire- 
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tory duct connected to it, but \'i^hclhep the secreted fluid be Ibrmed by exudation tVough 
the coats of the minute arteries distributed in the gland, or whether k is poured put 
from the open extremities of arteries into small receptacles, and is theme received, iota 
the excretory duct, or in what other mode the change wrought on the blood conveyed 
to the glxhd is eflFccted, we are entirety ignorant. Absorption is t>crformed by a system 
of lymphatic vessels, llieir appearanco^ structure, and course through the. body, .have 
been already described. The uses of the absorbents in the animal oeconomy are of the 
most important nature. By the absorbents all the nourishment of the body is conveyed 
from the intestines towards the heart ; and by the absorbents, tlwjse particles, which 
have become useless in any' of tlie organs, are taken op, conveyed into the mass o( cir- 
culating fluid.s, and ultimately discharged from the bofly. The bones thejnselvcs afford 
evidence of the action of the absorbents, as their Component particles are coutinu.ilJy 
changing throughout life, and as all tiic bones lose considerably of their weight in ex> 
treme old age. At the same time, however, that th^.r actual weight is lessened, their 
specific gravity is increased ; for the bones of old people arc thinner and more compact 
in their sides, and have larser cavities. By chemical analysis, the proportion of earth 
is found to be increased in the progress of life. The absorbents are particularly nu- 
merous in glands; and very prolwibly Imve thfeir influence in producing the phenomena 
of secretion. The fluids, which are secreted, for lubricating the joints and musclps, and 
for moistening the several cavities of the body, are continually renovated by the absor- 
bents, which take up what is already effused, while more is supplied by the arteries. 
The u^cs of the glands connected with the lymphatic vessels are not well understood, 
but from tiicir being universal, and from our not being able- to flnd a single lymphatic 
vessel, which docs not, in its progress towards the heart,, pass tliFOngli.somo.<of them, it 
may be concluded that their usds arc very important.' One of tbo purposes, however, 
which they serve, is, proliably, to prevent any thing injurious, which may be taken up 
by the absorbents, ftom entering' the mass of blood ; and in this way the minute ramifi- 
cations, into which tlie lymphatics are divided in their -passage through titese glands, 
may perform the office of a filter. There arc several arguments wliich might lead us to 
believe, that tiio lym(>hatic glands belonging to the Itfctenin' havC^smiic-thavo in digestion, 
or for fitting the chyle for entering the mass of chmulttting fltuds^;nbMt:tiheir influence in 
this respect is not proved, nor dobs it sbem easy to^ ascertnki it ?' Several hypothesis 
have been fohned by ingenious mert/* with x ’view to explain the .mode in which the ab- 
sorbents act in taking their conterttt ; ”'bufns they arebol hypothesis, we .shall.pass 
them over in silence. As the absorbents aro continually taking away the eubstjancX of 
the body, h was necessary tMt thcro should’ be-ofgaas, wbiob, ibyduoitsluoif^iltcsh 
tides, blight counterbalance their effcCtfl f Oim) these oi^ns ar« tbe arteries- it baa 
been fdriiadly observed that the artcrfes, fin' important purpoie^ dicWp^- to 

every pirt of the system ; by mean! of the blttod; iuwovwr thc trtcriei not- ohly pr^uce 
the sccret!diis, biit furnish matter to every ekhoustdli! ovgfiu oi‘ the body ; .etid from oMi 
fluid,' re^tbre flic Ibsf particles of the bones, -iKe ttiusdos, and the *pcrvos, or wlwitover 
other solids stlfid in need of repair. This offiee, however, of tlie arteries^ .pre-supposes 
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(hat- must be a .source/ feom which they are themselves supplied with the substance 
they fiifnish to the other organs ; and this leads to tlie consideratkp of the iuiportant 
funedon-of- digestion. Animals are powerfully aeftnonisbed to repair the waste of their 
bodies 1^ art -aversion from the sensations of > hunger and thirst, and a desire of that plea- 
sure which attends tlie gratiheation of these appetites. Solid food, being taken into 
tlte* tpouthf is masticated by the teeth, and mixed with saliva and mucus» wbkb by the 
IjfessBre and action of the |*arts, are very copiously exuded. . Thus sollened end lubri- 
cated, the food is conveyed to the root of the tongue, and the lower jaw being now fixed 
by the shutting of tiie mouth, wc are prepared to act with the muscles which -pass from 
the bone of the lower jaw to tbat whiett supports tho tongue, called the os hyoides, A 
convulsive action of tliese muscles suddenly draws forward the os hyojdei» the root of 
tlie tongue, and the larnyx ,* the iarnyx is enlarged, the food is forced into the gullet, 
and in its passage presses down the epiglottis, so as to prevent any thing from getting 
into the W'ind-pipe. The parts before thrown into action are now relaxed ; the food 
is received by the gullet, and is regularly,- but rapidly, conveyed to the stomach. Fluids 
are conveyed to the stomach im die same manner as solids. . So perfect and exact is the 
action of the gullet in propelling its contents, that even air cannot elude- the grasp, which 
is proved by our having die power of swallowing air, by taking a inouthfuLof . it, and 
using tlie same efibrts which we em{:doy in swallowing, our food. After the food has 
reached the stomach, it is still further softened, and at length reduced to a pulpy con- 
sistence, by means which we shall presently examine. It now passes through the py- 
lorous, or right orifice of the stomach, into the duodenum, where it is retained for some 
time, and attenuated by the admixture- of the bile from the liver, and the pancreatic 
juice from (be pano'eas. ; From the duodenum, it passes into the jejunum and ileum, iu 
which it is raov^ backwards end forwards, .by the muscular contraction of their coats, 
called their peristaltic motion. As it proeeeife, its piore fluid parts are continually taken 
up by die lacteals ; and it consequently gradually .becomes of a diicker consistence. From 
the stnoll intestines it passes through the valve of the colon into the large. Here it pro- 
bably undergoes still further changes/ and more of its fluid parts arc absorded by dte 
laeteaIV."‘ -- It is: ^at Imigth ceceired by the end of the intestinal tube, called the rectum, 
and being of nO lurUier use/ is disdiiarged from tbe body. There me two different pro* 
eesses, which general seem essential to digestion, vis, trituration and tbe action of a 
certain fluid or- menstraura. . AH quadrupeds are furnished widi teeth, by which they 
in some measure -destroy .the texture of their food befbre it. pauses <- into :tbe stonwcl*. 
The instrument of trituration in granivorous fowls, aqd .which onswera the purposes of 
the teeth of quadrupeds, i».i the gixxard, through which (dl their Xoodi passes, befote it 
enters the -organ, w^hmay: prc^erly be denonaBated- their sfomaeb. Among fowls, 
however, thera are some wtedr have a stomach purely membraneous, gs the eagle, the 
hawk, and birds erf prey in. general. These have neither gizzard nof, teeth, but they are 
furnished with a sharp and crooked beak, wbi<h, by tearii^ (lieir food to pieces, serves, 
iff some measure, to prepare it for the actiofl of the .other instrument of digestiofi, a fluid 
endued with peculiar qualides, -and which, as fet aS our , observatioM extend,, j?cems to 
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be in eonimoii toali Unimabc’ Tiu» prlocipgl insstrument 0 ;( ^t^gestton in moal nnimaia 
however^ n0<r |^raliy supposed to be the gaatm juicCc; 4 dbid wbicb frcwn 

,p«>|aii:i gliipdie, i(i the coats of tbo stotnaebt and mixes with the food aseddivbs 

if^is reccit^cd ioloJt^ tTqintcrrupted iespiratioa being necessary to our existed, ft is 
.wsely..|Nndai|^.(^ t$at thie feoction shooM bo so far involuntary as not to re<]uire a con* 
ti.nii^ npdjfirksoioe attention. Poe other purpoteSi as that of spoectif respiration is no 
IwS vybiely submitted In some measure So ouc direetioi^ so that vrithiu certain limits Wn 
eSo;acceIeratQ or retard it at pleasure. We arc sufficiently prevented, however, from 
sttspeadipg respiration, to such an extent as to iaterlere with other processes absolutely 
necessary to the support of life, by wbeiog subjeefld^ whenever we cease to breathy to a 
semation.ioQxpresiibLy distressing, and arhich eompds its to use every effort in our 
power to jnliaic hair to the Jungs. The thorax, or that bony eatO adiicb surrounds and 
protectstbe Itiog^ is* frimishcd with a number ni tausclcs, some of vrbich^ bjrdrawk^ ffie 
ribs upoardi, eidarga its capacity, and others, by drawing them downwards, elinnaiib it. 
Jts capacity,, bo'^ver, is still more . influenced by the muscular organ called the dts< 
phragOi, .wbiicb from the. breast bone and lower ribs passes nbliquely downwaids to the 
loios^. aqd separates the thoratb from the abdominal viscera. By the contraction of the 
diaplpragoit the abdominU viscera are pressed downwards and forwards, by which the 
Jungs are permitted to expand tbemselvra in the same diraction ; when the diaphra^n 
is. relaxed, and the abdominal muscles are thrown Into action, a directly opposite mo> 
tion tabes , fdace ; tbc viscera of the abdomen arc pressed upwards and backwards against 
the lungs, from which part of the air is consequently ei^^led * The air, which is to be 
considered as possessing many properties meomtnon ’ with^othfeF flusefri possesses this, 
that by its wei^t it enters where it is least imiMted. Partriof '^tMislattee fo tto 
trance of the aur into ffiwlui^ being taken cdF l^the aetfoitttf fod mosdea dilating the 
thorax, it rushes in thnx^ the wifid*pipc in the same manner M it rushes into the cavity 
hettowsy when the boards are separated from each other. Inspfration and expiration 
foenrfore arc not performed by tbc lunge themsehras, since air vM^’'he eqntdty drawn 
ioth iMmI expelled from the cavity of tho jhoran whecrdeptived^^r^uflii, ‘seppoidng that 
the parts'ef the thorax could be iMulwtei^ Well tfrer 

death. The lungi may, iberefora^ ^ eompeiedeeillMnciMfl^^ flfledJwith 

may downy substance^ the henenof the thorax' fo tlm^ bOMids of bellows, and the 
niHSclet of die thmiut in the hMds ^ wfaidi the’bellowe are moved. Tim chief uses of 
resfHfidMNv aa for as our knewfhdgehxleAd^ first, Toeffiset^ certdin Ganges in the 
nmsi of Uood ; and, secontb pnMloen anuna^ . f ^ 

Wn proceed now to treat of the eeMMli which are five v touchy emdling,' hear> 
ioj^ and vision. Hhe oigans of eiMfo of ft^ imtses are of n pecuik^ straeforc^ and. sns» 
eeptible onfy of particular impressfons. The dense of touch may be defined to be the 
foculty <fodtigikd»og certain propenies^of^dte body by the feeb r. In.a> genera! acchpta* 
tkm the ffi^itien n%ht, perhaiw, notdmprdpei^i he extended to every part of the hbd| 
possessed of sensibility, but it is commonly confined to the nervous papillsc of t^t^fbe 
sku^ The sense of taste is seated chiefly in the popUls of.the tongue, theie little 
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ro i"(inesscs whicli are easily discovered by tlie loiicli, and are very apparent on the 
tr)n"uc3 of siieep. 'J'lic variety of tastes seems to be occasioned by the tbfferent im- 
pressions maile on the papillie by the food. 'I'lie different stale of the papillm with re- 
spect to their moisture, their flifurc, or tlieir covering, .seems to produce a considerable 
difference in tlie taste not only in different people, but in the same object in sickness and 

in health. 'Ihe organ of the sense of smelling is the pituary membrane, that lines the 

internal surface of tlie nose and is overspread by the olfactory nerves. The air we 
draw in at the nostrils being imp-cgiiated with the effluvia of bodies, excites in ns that 
Jvind of sensation we call smelling. As these effluvia, ftom their being exceedingly 
light and volatile, cannot be capable, in small quantities, of making any great impres- 
sion on the extremities of the olfactory nerves, it was necessary to give coivsidcrable ex- 
tent to the pituary meinhiane, that by Ibis moans a greater number of odoriferous par- 
ticles might he admitted at the same time. In many quadrupeds the sense of smelling 
i.s much more extensive and delicate than it is in tlie human subject, and in the human 
.•^uliject it seems to be more perfect the les.s it is vitiated by a variety of smells. The 

organ of hjaring is the ear, and its subject is sound. Sound is produced by the vibra- 

tion of the parts of ela.stic bodies, which propagate their motions on all sides through the 
air by alternate condensations and rarefactions, and by successive going forward and 
returning of the particles. Those parts of llic air which thus vibrate backwards and 

foi wards are (billed pulses. The sense of hearing is occasioned by one of those pulses 

being collected by the funnel-like-shapc of the external ear, and conveyed through a 
canal called the meatus auditoiius, or the membranes of the drum. It is by experence 
only that w e learn to distinguish by the car whether a sonorous body be before or bc- 
liind us, on our right hand or on our left. Dr. Sparman relates tliat when he first 
heard the roaring of a lion he did not know on what side to apprehend danger, as the 
sound seemed to proceed from the ground, and to enclose a circle of which he and his 
companions stood in the centre. d'he eye, which is the organ of vision, is nearly glo- 
bular. It consists of several coats and humours. The two outer coats, one the sccle- 
rotica, and the cornea. The .scelerolica is very white and opaque, and is joined at its 
interior edge to the cornea. The cornea is more convex than any other part ol‘ the globe, 
and derives its name from its transparency. Next within this coat is the choroides, 
which serve as a lining to the other, and join witli the iris. Tlie iris is comjrosed of 
two sctc of muscular fibres, the one of a circular forii>, which contracts the hole in the 
middle called the pupil, when the light would otherwise be too strong for the eye, and 
the other of radical fibres, tending every where from the circumference of the iris to- 
ward the middle of the pupil ; which fibres, by their contraction, dilate and enlarge the 
pupil when the light is weak, in order to let in more of its rays. The last coat is only 
B fine expansion of the optical nerve, which spreads like net work all over the inside of 
the choroides, and is therefore called tlie retina : upon which are painted, as it were, 
the images of all visible objects by the rays of light which either flow or are reflected 
from them. Under the cornea is a fine transparent fluid like water, which is tlicrefore 
called the aqueous humour. It gives a tranaparent figure to the cornea, and has the 
VoL I. 3 £ 
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fame limpi.li^y, specific gravity, and refractive power as water. At llie liac!: of this lie-j 
the clirystaliino humour, ttliich is shaped like a douhle convex glaSi ; and is a little more 
convex on the l)aclv thati on the fore-part. It converges the ruy.‘5, which pas.s tliiough 
it from every visible object to il.i focus at the Irottoin of llie eye. This huinouj; is. f ans- 
parent like crystal, is much of the consistence of hani jelly, and exceeds flic spcctlic gra- 
vity of water in tlic proportion of eleven to ten. At the back of the chrystalline lies the 
vitreous humour, which is tran.'-paicnt like glass, and ia the largest of all in (juantity, 
filling the xvhole orb of the e\e, and giving it a glohijlar shape. It is much of the con- 
cisttticy of the white of an egg, and very little exceeds the sjiccific gravity and refractive, 
pow er of water. 

Our .sight ij the most jiorfect and nio.st delightful of all our senses. It fills the mind 
with the largest variety of ideas, converses with its ohject at the greatest distauco, and 
continues the longest in action without being lired or satiated with its proper eiii 'vnicnt. 
The sense of feeling can indeed give ti.s the idea of exten-don, figure, and all the odicc 

properties of matter which are perceived by the eye, except colon ■.s ; but at the same 

fi'me*, it is very much straitened and confined in its operations, 'vite regard to the num- 
ber, hulk, and distance of its ohjects. 

Though sight is justly considered ar. the noblest and most comprehcn.sivc of all our 
senses, yet it docs not coinmnnicate so many perceptions to the infant as to the fall 
grown man. Colour is for some time the only object of .sight, and it is only, when as- 
sisted by experience, and the sense of touch, that it conveys to the mind any distinct 

ideas of the figure, magnitude, motion, or distance of external objects. A ray of liglit 

proceeding, as all rays do, in a straight line, must, however great its length, affect the 
eye, retina, and optic nerve, as if it were a single point. From this obvious and unde- 
niable fact, Ilishop Ilcrkley predicted that a man horn blind, who should be suddenly 
made to see, would at first perceive nothing wiiliout him, would distinguish neither the 
distance, siie, figure, nor situation of external objects, that he would only experience 
new modifications of his mind until joining touch to sight, he formed a communication 
with the externui world, and employing both .‘•enscs at the same time, had learned thes 
agreement between the visible and the tangible. This truth was fully proved by the 
case of a young man whom Chcseldcn cured of a cataract. 

In order to actual sensation in any of the five ways we have been describing, an im- 
pression must be m ule on the external organ, thence communicated to the nerve, and 
by the nerve to the brain. The perceptions which arc communicated by the.se senses, 
and suo.sisl after the object wliich excited them is withdrawn, are called by Mr. Harris 
(elicits of sensutiop. “ When we view, says this author, some rclicit of sensation re[)osed 
within US, without thinking of its rays, or referring it to any sensible ohject, this is fancy 
Qr imagination. When we view such rclicit, and refer it withal to that sensiljlc ohject 
which ia time past was its cause and original, this is memory. Last.!}', the road which 
leads to memoiy through a series of impressions, however connected, whether rationally 
<kr casually, this is recollection. ” 

Tbs ideas received into the mind by the senses and treasured up in the memory 
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and imnginalion, arc the original materials of hninan knowledge. It must therefore be 
cf importance to trace ih.e progress of the mind in her various operations on tIi^\so 
nntcrials. l*he fir^t of these operations appears to he tliat uhicli logicians term simple 
ai)[)rclien5ion. Having yesterday observed a tree or any other object, it ^Ae con tern* 
plate the idea of that tree to day as it remains in the imagination, without com[)aiing 
it with any other idea, or referring it to any external object, wc })crform the operation 
wnich is called simple approl t'nsion. Simple apprehension is somewhat dilierent from 
conception, as the former dcnck’s the contemplation of those ideas onl} '^hich the miml 
bv sensation has actually received from external ol|iect«, and fhe. latter draiotcs the view 
not only of tliose ideas, hut also of such as the mind iahricates to her'elf. Tims 
it seems better to say a man conceives a cculaur, than to say that he apprehends 
n centaur. The operation of miud by which it collects general trutlis from par* 
ticuiar ideas, is denominated abstraction. 

Sensation, remembrance, simple apprehension, and conception, with every other ac- 
tive energy or passion of the mind, is accompanied uitii an inn an! feeling or perception 
of lint energy or passion ; and that feeling or [wreeption is called consciousness. Con- 
i^cioiisncss is tlie pcrcefdion of what passes in a man's own mind at the instant of its 
passing there : nor can wc see, hear, taste, .smell, rememher, appiehend, conceive, em- 
ploy our faculties in any manner, enjoy any pleasure, or sutler any pain, v\ithoiit being 
con.sf’ioiis of vluil we are doing, enjoying, or snffeiing. Consciousness is only of things 
present ; and to apply it to things ()ast is to confound it witlj memory, or rotlcctiim. It 
is to ho observed that wc arc conscious of many things to wfiieh wc give very liitle at- 
tention ; we can hardly attend to several things at the same time ; and our attention is 
commonly employed about that which is tin; object of our (hougfit, and rarely about the 
thought itself. It is in our pow’cr, however, when we come to years of understand- 
ing, to give attention to our thoughts and passions, and the various operations of our 
minds. And when we make these the objects of our atteulion, eitlicr while they aie 
present, or when they arc icccnt and fresh in our mcmoiics, we perform an act ol the 
mind whicli is properly called rcHection. It is by consciousness that we immediately 
acquire all the knowledge which w'c have of mental oi)cralions ; hut attentive rellection 
is nece.ssjiry to make that knowledge accurate aud distinct. X’^caily the whole science 
of metaphysics is derived from rejection. shall conclude these observations on the 

human mind by pointing out the dilferent sources from whicii it derives the knowledge 
of truth. Truth is thus defined by Mr. Wollaston. ‘‘ Those propositions are true 
which icp.Uocnl tilings as they are, or, truth i.; liic cjnforming of those words or signs by 
which tilings are expressed to llie things themselves. ' though all our faculties (our 
senses, our memory, and our intellect) furnish materials for propositions, and are there- 
fore all suliscrvicnt to the investigation of truth ; yet the perception of truth, as it is in 
itfelf, is commonly ascribed to our rational faculties ; and these have, by Locke and 
others, been reduced to two, reason and judgment. The former is said to he conversant 
about certain truths, the other chiefly about probabilities. Some late phuosoplK rs of 
great merit, dissatisfied with this analysis of tlie intellect, liave addeu to reason ami 
.judgment a third faculty, to which they have given the name of common sense, and of 
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which the proper ohjeet is siieii truths as neither admit nor stand in need of evidence. 
All these may, perhaps, alter all, refer to but one iiitellf. dual power. Consciousness-, 
intuition, experience, amalogy, and testimony, art oacli of them different sources of evi- 
dence by which the reason, jinls^mcnt, or common muisc is determined. Consciousness 
we have treated of all ready. Intuitive evidence o that wliich arises from the compari- 
6on of two or more ideas or notions when tiieir ayTcment or disagreement is perceived 
iiimicdiatcly without the intervention of any thiid idea or notion. Of this Lind is tlic 
evidence of these propositions ; one and four make five ; things equal to the same thing, 
equal to one another ; the whole is greater Ilian any of its parts ; and in a word, all 
tlie axioms of arithmetic and geomclry. K\ery demonstration is hnilt upon intuition, 
and consists of a series of axioms or propositions of the same kind with the first prin- 
ciple or trutli from which ' tlic reasoning imocecds. Tlic eoulinned oh.so»‘vation of the 
same event liappening in the same or similar circumstances, is what we call cxprrioTjcc ; 
and it is liie only evidence whicli we have for all ihe general truths in plj35ic, even for 
those whicli we arc apt to think intuitively certain. A proof from real e xperience can 
leave no douht in liie mind ; an argument fioin analogy always luubi. In ilie one case 
we infer tliat two events of precisely t!ie same nature, and in preci.sely the same eir- 
rujuBtances, have hreii pioduccd by the same kind of cause : in the other wc infer that 
two events similar in lioth respects, though, for any thing we know, dissimilar in others, 
have l)C(‘n produced liy tlic same kind of cause ; and it is obvious that between these 
cases the ditfcrencc is great. The Newtonian <ioeliine of the planelaiy motions is founded 
on analogy. Tlu* last source of evidence is testimony, or the report oi men concerning 
events whicli have fallen under the cognizance of their senses. In eveiy ease wlicro the 
fact recorded is in itself possible, and attributed to an adequate cause ; w here a com[)e- 
tent number of witnesses had sufficient means rf information, and arc ccitainly under 
no inducement to deceive, testimony is coinjdcte evidence, however extraordinary the 
fact may be ; because no fact which is known to have an adequate cause, can be so in- 
credible as that a number of men of sound understanding, sliould act contrary to tho 
fundamental principles of luiman nature, or be able, if so disposed, to dissolve associ- 
ations which liad been formed in the mind of each fiom his infancy, and form new ones 
alTagrceing exactly with one another, hut all contiury to frlith. From testimony we 
derive all our knowledge of antient times, and indeed of every thing which has not come 
iiniler the cognizance of our senses, and has not been deduced from the operations of 
our own minds. 

However extensive the powers may he of vvliich man is possessor, certain phi- 
losophers have endeavoured to level him to the rank of quadrupeds, while others 
have attempted to elevate certain of the brute creation to the same class with their re- 
puted lords. Tlie orung outang is ranged by Linnieus as congenerous with man ; and 
aomo theorists have even considered him as the original stock of the human race, jire- 
tending that he has been the man of the woods for many ages before gardens were ever 
thought of. His claims to humanity are found on his being able to walk upright oc- 
casionally, being furnished with a competent share of muscles requisite for that purpose. 
The form of his heart, lungs, breast, brains, and intestines, arc similar to those of men ; 
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!r> - •’ itl) i[vc t c.^se . shews hkjI'c d d^r, in hi., l)ian^ tnmi hiv, 

li>^‘ I'n* - : «Mi(l ean hainlle a sdc!. «;ii oc’ca'duii ui;h loh.rahlr dt'M.iitw 11. > diwjM.,),. 
hhcaticii- aia^ (!) ’ Idilow iii'i; ; lh>/ ja'dti'ui (;t IIjC foraiiiin iiia.,;iiiiin (m\ Ipiii", \\li!. ii 
ImtiiM' hach'\ ird m (Ijc lii'ipai; sp.aacs, and the sochvjs oi' hi- iowi r j i\v n^dr {(> r< 

<•(»•'(/ (ht* cnldn:' iMth fa tile iipj^i r. ui(iicate Ini^ relation (n the inenkry hntd. [Jr ha^ 

aid thiitien nh, on ca<’h .“^ide : hi'^ arnis, K.ct, ai.d teas, ait^ "i'?''!! l(/n::;rr than tliu-«* u^' 
th(* lujnian spreie:), ; and aid](jn.’.h his l(jot (iocs lu^t s(j I'loocly icseniLdi,* a hauii 
that oi t.hn ape, yet I lie po'cx [)e<le, (;r tiic i^rcat fo(\ is piau'd at a ”raet<‘r dist.inee hc.iu 
the other to< s, whim ;p\i.s it tlie ''opcaraijcr and n^-es (ji‘ a ihiiml;. d hc^ijL' dilltuncfs 
indicate, tiiat aiC-oiieh tijc oitinii c.m occasionally act the two Lemd animal, \tt he is 
jiuich (jctter fjoaiJli- d to w.tlk on l.i^ lore feet, .ead to (diinl) tret s lhan the ^eiu’i’alitv of 
the modern lace ol men. Dnt -m ohjcctioii ti^ iii- claims still \\(i'njti<r than any tjf t!,e 
ddicreiun j sta’cd above, miscs nom his X'.am ol '-pe- ch. lor ihtiei, no nation (0 mt n 
jio ’ievei ‘-,ivaoc\ liiat is di stilute ol speceii ; llaaieh indiudniU' ^ct haled Iroiij socif t v 

:na\ m tiiiK' lost; tlial t<ienltv. Xo luslan. a.-e known .>i trn or twelvt' men hLl^mn^ 

hiMi wi.’hont a laniinaie ; hot npuanX ol ihiilv of (la: oraii*; ^[Mnnes have been Itnnr/ 
in a lard without s):c\sinn the smallest tiacis ( < Ihi, t'amllv. It has Ijoen sn;.^ee'.t( d l/y 

UtMi>Man lliaL tliey may havfj lo:.l tia' powr* horn tla ir m L;!ec< ol n.inj/it, hut it i-^ vei/ 
sine. liar that they alone ^honld l(js(‘ tin, i o‘\(:r, and not tiial laee of men to whom lh<.'/ 
a!‘e .si’pp('sed to lie Sfi neail\ related. This point, howma-r. lias Inei^ comphdelv di'cidcd 
hy llie, dibcovei’i(s oh Iholc.vsor (/am])er, who in a i)a['er in tla.* fhiilosophi. al l ian-aC' 
lions, ha., iieinoiadrateil, hy cm anatomical di-section ol’ llie organ oh the \oj(c, that ai ■ 
licnlalion is Knahied imposohle in thc^e animals in ( on' ( pi! iicc of the sti la tni e i;h thiu 
organ, I'roni tiie iiatme iind sitmition ot tliO'C pnt, m ih" (a\mo a, wed a-- in tie 
ape and namlvC’v.) ho Ins pio\cd tint no modida.tr)n ol tin' \oi-<. n a-nibh:).: I;nn 
speecli (Mil he piodiannl in tliosi' cieatnies; hccaiise the air jiassing th* ( .'i;;ii the nnia 
p’hitlidi- i^ immcdiatrlv lost in the vnilrieles oi liollow iia^-. in the nn'k, M‘!n'h iiio 
Maiietimes nniic'd into (mo, ) with wliicli all iJkmc .animal"' ao* tin ni-died, and ulnch hvi\o 
a. eommiinicalion \niii t!ie month tiiminl> tlai s.nd lima or ^lit, so that (lie air must m 
tmn tiuiii lliencc williout aiiv ior«:e or melody within the? throat and montli of' tho^i' 
c, catnre^. 

'\diile some aulhois laivc thus Icdaa’.red to eoiifoniid man uuii the monkey, ('thcis 
have asserted that the uhoU; human race have not s|a-ui!g liom one original ; but that 
to-, many species of men were at hi'-t created as IJuic an* now (Jitlcrent coloiiro to Lo 
found among them. The fust point to In asccitained i. what is the seat of colour, and this 
has l)ecn determined to he the mucous substance, winch being ot a diflVrcrit colour, Xc, 
in ditferent inhabitants of the globe, and appealing through the cuticle, or upper suiface 
of the skin, gives them that various appi arance which strikes us so forcibly in contem- 
plating the human race. As this c.m be mcontrovcrtibly proved, it evident, thal 
'vhaievcr causes co-operate in p.rodmiiig tliis different a()pearance, tliey produce it by 
acting upon the mu(^')U'^ snhstance ; winch from the nlmost incredible manner in vvliicki 
liie cuticle is perforateJj is as accessible as the ( uiicle itself. These causes mo pro 
VoL I. ' a Q 
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bal)!y tho"c various qualilirs of tliiuL;^, Avliich, cori)i>inccl with the influence of tlje si:n^ 
coiiUibiite to ti;rin what we (all cliuaitc. Fur wiicn any person ronsirhus that th(j mu- 
C0U3 siibslance bcforc-mcjUioncd j.*. ioiind to \arv in its colour as the climates vary 
from the criualor to the poles, his mmd must he instanlly struck with the hypothesis, and 
he must adopt it without any hesitation, as the genuine cau^o of llie ph.enomena. This 
fact ot vauation of tin* nnieous suh>tance, accoidin^ to the situation of the place, has 
been clcaily asct.rtaiued in the puinerou"^ anatoioical evoerimi nts tliat have bvam iriad(\ 
in w liich suhjcets of all nations hav(^ come imdt r coiiMdc ration. J'he naliv(*> (/f m.inv 
of th(.i kiii'^doms of Asia are found to have* thoir inueous snh.tauce black ; (hose of Af- 
rica, situated near the liiu.*, oi the i:ame colour : those of tlu' m o itiuic j)orLS ot tl)e same 
continent of du-ky brown, neaily aiijnoaeliinj^ to if : and ttie colour bc'-nmcs ii^iitcr oi 
darkei in piOj)urlion a^ the distance from llio f'quator is citbo ^>eatci or 'JAe 

Xajropcaiib arc the tairi’st iiiliab-itants ot the world, d hose situated in Ihc: most soiilhcru 
regions ol Europe, laive in then imicous sui)-tance a tinge of the flark hue (jI th( ir .Viri- 
can nei^hbouis ; hence the eom[)lLxion pievaleuL aiijong tluin is neml\ ot the cohwn* (>} 
tlie pickled Sji.inish (jlive : while in ihi ^ counti y, and tliose situated jkmi' the injrili pole 
it appears to be iu*arlv, if lU/l absohilciy white. d he^e aie lacts v.lji(h anotomv has 
established ; and we aekuo'vledge thuiu to he sijeh that wc cannot divest ourscl\(us ol 
Ihc idea, that climate Inis a coubitleral»le share in proeUicing a difleremec of colour, d’lie 
only objcclion of anv cun.^( (pu nee tiuit has e\ci liccn made to liir hypothesis of cliinalij 
is this, that I'cuple undu* tlic Mine p irullcls are not exactly of the same colour, l>uL 
this is no‘ohjcclion in lact ; for it does not follow that those (\uiintiies which are at an 
e(]ual distance from tlie equator sliould have their climaLi'S the sarnie. Indeed nothing 
is more contiary to e\p(‘ii(mce ilicin this ; climate depends upon a varioiy of accidents. 
High mountains in llic neighbonrhood ol a place make it cooler, liy chilling the air that 
is carried over them by the winds. Twaige .spreading succulent plants, it among the pio- 
ductiuus of the .soil, have the same atVcct ; they affurci agreeabh^ cooling shades, and a 
moist atmosphcic from their continual cxlialations, by wliicli the ardoui’ of the sun is con 
sidcrably abated. A\ tiile the soil, vn tlic (jthcr hand, that is of a sandy nature, retains the 
heat in an uncommon degree, and makes the sinnin(’is considerably lioUcr than those 
which are found to exi'^t in l!ic same latitude wiicrc the soil is dilfercut. IV) this proxi- 
mity of what may be termed burning sands, and to the sul[)hiirous and metallic particles 
which arc conliniiallv exhaling hom the bowels of tlie eartli, ascribed the difi’erent 
degrees of blacknc.^s 1)V which some Ah lean nations arc dij,tingni->|jiible from each other 
thougli under the same parallels. To tficsc ohservalinns we m;iy add, that though the 
inhabitants of the same parallel are not exactly of the same hue, yet they differ only by 
shades of the same colour; or, to s|)Cak with moiu* precision, that there are no two 
people in such a situation one of whom is white and the other black. losum up the 
whole, sufiposc we were to take a common globe ; to begin at the equator ; to paint 
every country along the meridian line, in succession from thence to the poles, and to 
paint them with tlie same colour which prevails in the respective inhabitants of cacli, 
'JVC should see the black wiili which wc had been obliged to begin, insensibly changing 
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ivito an olive, and liie olive tliroii<j;h as many intermediate colours to a white : and it; 
on the other hand, we should complete any one at llie parallels accorditi:; to the same 
plan, we should see a dirierei:ce^ peihaps, in the appa'aiane of souie of the eoiinliirs 
throDj^h uhich it ran, lliauL*h the clilh'ieiicc wouhl c(>nsi>t v.holly in shad( s (th it)c same 
C(doijr. 1 he ai j^iinK iit, tlicrefure, wiiieh is hion;;ht again'^t the h\potli('-is is -o la hum 
heini^ an oljjeetieii, that it ir, v he (\>n-idcred as one oh i.he first ar^umf nts in its air; 

lor it elim:.tc has really an inli'i.aice on the* mnrons snbst -nee ol the body, iL js (nident 

•tiiat w'C inm^t nut eel*v exp-’ct to .sec a m'adat on ol eoloiir in the miiiil^itanis t >» 'nc 

equator to tiie [.uhs, but a.^o diilt-rent sljades ol the sun * culu ir iii the inh loii .iits 
ot the same pau. lel. io tins a«^ument may be added (jne thiit is incantrov(Ttibl(% 
w inch is, that nh a th*' Ijlaek iiilialiitants ol Aliiea are tran^-porti d into coMer, or the 

white iiiliahh. lilt-- ol I'mope to iiotter climates, their ehddren l)oin there are of a dif- 

tcrriil {.(dour lio'u lli'ai’selves ; that is, liglitci in the liibt, anddaiker in Ilic second 
distance. 

As uc arc nan, and every tliinj; is interesting wiii<!i rclales to man, the readei wilt 
proba'uly leel liiinst'lf f^ialified liy a compiehcnsive view of llu; ur.^iiu (»l the immaii 
species, ami of thr \aiioiis yiadations tliiouirli \\hi«'h lhe\ !c\ve passed in (luir projiu'ss 
tow.iuN the r(dinemenl-. ol lii;^hly civiliz(*d sorietv. Such a \iev\ i’> ullV red ns l)y Mr. 
ileron, a wiiier in tli(‘ iMicyclopedia JJiitanniea, who a\oidm;^' the ahaunlitics ol visionary 
theorists, has reasoned on firinciplos ot nnrjucslioiuhle eerlaint\, and (h'liveicd liimself 
in lanmiaje so persj)i<aious and elegant, tliat we luasl no a[)()!ciL;y for presenting it entire 
only abridging \i Ijttp. iXMluce it to our nccessaiv linrils. 

Some* modern philosophers liavi' I ineied that the oi iginal pi ogenitors of mankind were 
leit enliuly to themselves fiOiii t!ie moment of llieii crtMtion ; that tli(‘V waiulenal abonl 
lor ag'^’s willioul the use ol speech, and in the lowc'd state of savagism, bill that they 
giadiially civilizoii theniselve.s, and at last .‘•luiuljh’d upon the conlilvanc(‘ of makm'^ ar- 
ticulate sounds significant ol ideas, uliich was followed by the inveuiiun ot arts and 
.^rif'iices, with all tlie bli^ssings ol religion and legi'^lation in lla'ir train. Ihit tins is a 
Wild rr vcnc, ineoiLsislcnt with the phenomena of the human natiiie It is a \\eli known 
faet, that a man blind Irom bis birth, and suddenly made to d not, iiy nieiins ol 

bis newly acquired sense, dia eiri either tiic magnitudr* oi fi_Mjre ol fJjstanl objects, but 
would conceive every thing wlneli communicalcd lo birn a isihic sensations, as insc[)a- 
rably united to lii.s eye or mind. How long bis sense ol sight would remuin in such an 
imperfect state uo cannot positively say ; but liom attcjiding to ilu^ visible sensations of 
mfants, wc are confident that wee ks, if not months, elapse lirforc th(?y can clistinguisli 
on(‘ thing trom another. Wc have, indeed, hecn told, that Cdicsclden’.s famous patient, 
though he was at first in the slate whicfi we lia\e (h scribed, learned to (iistlngnish ob- 
jects by siglit in the course of a i'ew' liours, or, at the must, of a few davs ; but admitting 
this to a certain extent to be true, it may easily be accounted for. The disease called 
u cataract .seldom occasions total blindness ; but let us suppose llie eyes to have been 
fio completely dimmed us to comriiuiiicatc no sensation whalcvci* uiioii being exposed to 
^ho of light ; still wemiust remember that he had possessed the power of loco* 
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nu'tion, and nil liii.', other senses in pciftM'tion. Ifo was tlioroforc well noqnainten* with 
many ohj^ cts ; and liaviuL^ been often told that the tliiiiLes wliicli lie tuiiclif d wonld, upon 
his ae('|iii^^ili()n of .didit, coinniiinieato new sensations to hi.^ iniiid, dildei in;; from each 
oilier aecordiiig to the distance, li;Miie\ ami ina^nitiiilo of the ohjecti 1)V which they v^efe 
occasioned, he would soon learn to infer the one from the oilier, and to (listine;nisli nec.r 
objects by means of bis sii^lit. The [)i02;enit(;rs of the Imman race, howeva'r, if left to 
liieinse! v('s from the moment of tlieir ciar.ition, had not thi; same advanta^ 'v 
they li’st opened their eyes they ha«! neither moved, nor handled, nor lieaul, nor smelled,, 
nor tasted, noi liad a sin;de idea o/ eotion treasured np in thejr meinoiies ; hot were, 
in all iJiese respfits, in the state of now horn infants. Now wc should be i;lad to b(^ in- 
formed bv thibc sM,i;cs who ha\e coiKlucted mankind tiivom;h many pencrat’oub, in which 
they wrjre mntnm et tiirpc peens, to that hai)py period w luai they invented hn yuaf^e, 
how the li'st ni' n weic taiiL'ht howto distin'^nish ohjccts by their scaise of sight, and liow mey 
roiJtri\(’d l(»li\e tiil this luce^saiy facnliy "ns atT|nircd r It docs not appear that iiicu 
;\re like hniti s, providid witi. a numlicr of instincts which goiilc them blind-fold, and 
witliout (\p(rie;icc, to wliatcwcr is necessary for (heir own [ircscrvation. On the con- 
tiary, al! voyagers tell u-s, that in strange and uninhabited countries, they dare not ven- 
ture to la'^te unknown fruits unhss that tliose fruits are eaten by llic fowls of the air. 
lint without the aid of instinct, or some other guide equally to be depended upcu'i, it is 
not in oiir power to conec'jivc liow men dropt from the bands of their Cdeutor, and left 
from that instant wb(,l!y to tbcinselvcs, could move a single step without the most immi- 
jient ihinger, uv even stretch out their hands to lay hold of that food wdiieh wc may sup- 
pose to have been placed within their rcaclj. They could not for many days distiuguisli 
a prccipii'e fiom a plain, a rock horn a f)it, op a river from the meadows in winch it 
rolled, ^\n(] in sueb ciieiimstances liow couhl they [lossibty exist, till tlitir sense ot 
sight bad aequiad such perfection as to be sullicient to all ibcir necessary motions ? 
Can any eonsi^tcnl theorist su[)posc that the (dod, wbo-e goodness is so conspicuously 
displayed in all his works, could leave his noblest creatmc on earth, a creature for whose 
comfoit alone many other ereatmes seem to ha^e been formed, in a situation so forlorn 
as tlJi^, where liis immediate destiuction appears to be inevitable ? No ! This supposi- 
tion cannot bo formed, because mankind still exist. Will it then be said that when (ioci 
formed tiui liibt men, he not only gave them organs of sensation, and souls capable of 
ariivlng, by discipline, at lire exercise ot reason, but that he hlso iniprcsseil u[)on their 
minds adtMiuatc ideas and notions of every object in wliich they were interested, biouglit 
all iheir (ugans, external and internal, at unce to their utmost possible state of perfec- 
tion, taught ihcin inslantanc nislv the laws or reasoning, and, ip one word^ sloicd tl.cir, 
minds witii ( very branch ol iiscfid knowledge .* 'J'his is indeed our own (-|)miou, and it 
is peifcctly agiceahlc to what w'c are taught by the Hebrew law-giver. 'W’hen (iod had 
formed Adam and Kve, Moses docs not say that he left them to acquire, hy slow de- 
grees, {he use of their senses, and reasoning powers, and to distinguish as they could 
fruits tluit were salutary from those that were poisonous ! No; he placed them in a 
garden, where every tree but one bore fiuit fit for food ; he warned tham^ particularly 
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•gainst the fruit of that tree ; he brought before them the various animals which roamed 
through the garden ; he ranged those animals into their proper genera and species ; and 
by teaching Adam to give tliem names, he communicated to tiio first pair tlie elements 
of language. This condescension appears in every respect worthy of perfect benevo- 
lence ; and indeed without it tlie helpless man and woman could not have lived one 
wliole week. It cannot be supposed that amidst so much useful instruction the gracious 
Creator would neglect to communicate to his rational creatures the knowledge of him- 
self ; to inform them of their own origin, and the relation in which they .stood to iiim ; 
and fo state in the plainest terms the duties incumbent on them in return for so uiucn 
goodness. Thus it appears tliat mankind, in the very infancy of their existence, were 
not destitute of ti e advantages of reason, of 'language, anil of religion.” 

“ Physical causes cxeit, though indirectly, a mighty influence in forming the character, 
and directing the exertions of the human race. From the information of Moses we ga- 
ther, that the first societies of men lived under the patriarchal form of government, and 
employed themselves in the cultivation of the ground, and the management of flocks. 
As we know that mankind, being subjected to the influence of physical and moral causes, 
are no less liable of degeneracy than capable of improvement, we may easily conceive, 
that though descending all from the same original pair, and though cnlightenetl with 
much traditionary knowledge relative to the arts of life, the order of society, moral dis- 
tinctions and religions obligations ; yet as they were gradually, and by various accidents, 
dispersed over tlie oartli, being removed to situations in which the arts with wliich they 
were acijuainted could but little avail them, where industry was overpowered, or indo- 
lence indulged by the severity or profusions of nature, they might degenerate and fall 
into a condition almost as humble and precarious as that of the brutal tribes.” 

“ If tlicn wc are desirous of surveying society in its rudest form, we must look not to 
the earliest period of its existence, but those district's of the globe where external cir- 
cumsfaiiccs eoncur to drive them into a state of stupidity and wretchedness. 'Ihus in 
many places of the liappy clime of Asia, which a variety of antient records concur with 
the sacred writings in representing as the first peopled quarter of the globe, wc cannot 
trace the form of society backwards beyond the slicjilicrd slate. In liiat state, indeed, 
the bonds which connect society extend not to a wide range of individuals, and men re- 
main for along period in distinct families ; but yet that state is Iiiglily favourable to 
knowledge, to happiness, and to virtue. Again, the torrid and the frozen regions of the 
earth, through probably peopled at a later period, and by tribes sprung from the same 
stock with the shepherds of Asia, have yet exhibited mankind in a much lower state. 
It is in the parched desarts of Africa, and the wilds of America, that human beings have 
been found in a condition approaching the nearest to that of brutes.” 

We may, therefore, with some propriety, desert the order of time, and take a view of 
the different states through which philosophers have considered mankind as advancing 
beginning with that of rudeness, though wc have shewn that it cannot have been the first 
in the progress. 

“ Where the bumati species are found in the lowest and rudest state; their rational and 
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moral powers are very faintly displayed ; but their external senses are acute, and their 
bodily organs active and vigorous. Hunting and fishing are then tiieir chief employ- 
ments, on which tliey depend for support. During that portion of their iMiie which U 
not spent in those pursuits, tlicy are sunk in listless indolence. Destitute of foresight, 
they are roused to active cxcrli(ni only by the pressure of immediate necessity, or the 
urgent calls of appetite. Accustomed to endure the severity of the elements, and but 
scantily provided with tho means of subsistence, they acquire habits of resignation and 
fortitude, which are beheld with astonishment l)y those who enjoy the plenty and indul- 
gence of cultivated life. But in this state of want and depression, when the powers and 
possessions of every individual arc scarce .sufficient for his own .support, when even the 
calls of appetite are repres.scd because they eannot always be gratified, and the more 
refined passions, which either originate from sucii as are merely animal, oi arc inti- 
mately connected with them, have not yet been felt, in this state all the milder affcei'ons 
arc unknown ; or if the breast is at all sensible to thrsr impulse, it is extremely feeble. 
Husband and wife, parent and child, brotlicr and broClicr, arc united by the weakest 
tics. Want and misfortune are not pitied W’hy, indeed, should they, where they can- 
not be relieved ? It is impossible to determine how ffir beings in this condition can be 
capable of moral distinctions. One thing certain is, that in no sate are the human 
race entirely incapable of these. If we listen, however, to the relations of res[)cctablc 
travellers, wc must admit that human beings have sometimes been found in that abject 
state where no proper ideas of subordinatioa, government, or distinction of ranks could 
be formed. No distinct notions of deity can be here entertained. Beings in so humblo 
a condition cannot look through the order of the universe, and the harmony of nature, 
to that Eternal Wisdom and goodness which cotrived, and that Almighty Bower which 
brought into existence, the system of things. Of arts they must he almost totally desti- 
tute. They may use some instruments for fishing or the chase ; but these must be ex- 
tremely rude and simple. If tliey be acquainted with any means to shelter them Irorn 
the inclemency of the clcmcnt.s, both their houses and cloathing will be aukward and in- 
convenient. But human beings have not been often found in so rude a state as this. 
Even those tribes which wc denominate savage, arc for the most part farther removed 
from mere animal life. They generally appear united under some species of govern- 
ment, exercising the powers of reason, capable of morality, though that morality be not 
always very refined ; displaying some degree of social virtues, and acting under the in- 
fluence of religious sentiments. Those who may be con.sidered as but one degree higher 
in the scale than the stupid and wretched beings whose conditions we hare surveyed, arc 
to be found still in the hunting and fishing state : but they arc farther advanced towards 
social life, and -.re become more sensible to the impulse of social affection. By una- 
voidable intercourse in their employments, a few individual hunters, or fishers, contract 
a certain degree of fondness for each others company, and arc led to take some part in 
each others joys and sorrows ; and when the social affections, thus generated, begin to 
exert themselves, all tlia other powers of the mind are at the same time called forth, and 
Ihe dreumstanett of tlie little societj are Humediatcl/ improved. We behold its meio 
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bers in a more comfortable condition, and find reason to view the human character with 
more complacency and respect. Huts are now built, ni(»re comm, dious cloath> are fa- 
sliioncd, instruments for the annoyance of wild beasts, and even of enemies, art tou- 
trived ; in short, arts and science, ami social oi Jei, and religious setilmients and cere- 
monies, now make their appearance in the rising society, and serve to cl)aracterizc it by 
the particular form which distinguishes each of them. But thoug’i social order is no 
longer unknown nor unobserved, yet the form of government is still extremely simple, 
and its tics are but loose and feeble. It will, perhaps, bear some rcsembla.ice to the 
patriarchal ; only all its members arc on a more equal footing, am! at the same time less 
closely connected than in the slicpherd state, to which that foim of government seems 
almost peculiar. The old men are treated with veneration ; but the young are not en- 
tirely subject to them. They may listen respectfully to their advice ; but they do not 
submit to their arbitrary commands. Where inaiikiiid arc in the state of hunters and 
fishers, whore the means of subsistence arc precariously acqtiiicil, and prudent foresight 
does not pronijit to accumulate much provision for the future, no individual can acquire 
comparitive wealth. As soon as the son is grown up he ceases to be ilcpeudent on his 
father, as well as on the society in general. Ditference of experience, therefore, con- 
stitutes the only distinction between the young and the old ; and if the old iiavc expe- 
rience, the young have strength and activity. Here then, neither age nor property ca.t 
give rise to any striking distinction of ranks. All who have attained to manhood, and are 
not disabled by unusual deficiency of strength or agility, or by the infirmities of old ai;e, 
arc on an equal fooling ; or if any one possess a pre-eminence over the rest, he owes it to 
superior address or fortitude. The whole t'ibc deliberate ; the old give their aaVice ; 
each individual of the assembly receives or reject it at his pleasure, (for the wlule body 
ihinfc not of exercising any compulsatory power over the will of individuals ;; and the 
warrior who is most distinguished for strength, address, and valour, leads cut ihe youth 
of the tribe to the chase, or against the enemy. War, which in the former stage did 
not prevail, as they, who were strangers to social sentiments, were, at tb<J same time, 
scarce capable of being enemies, now first begin to depopulate the thin!/ inhabited re- 
gions where these hunters and fishers pursue their prey. They arc s‘**ttGred, possibly 
in scanty and .separate tribes, over an immense tract of country ; but diey know no me, 
dium between the affection which brethren of the same P ibc bc^ir otliii-, anri 

ihe hatred of enemies. Though thinly scattered over tlic caitb, yet the. hunting panics 
of dificrent tribes will sometimes meet as they range the forests ; and wh<^n they meet, 
they w'ill naturally view' each other with a jealous eye ; for the success one party 

in the chase may cause the other to be unsuccessful ; and while tH one snatches the 
prey, the other must return home to all the pangs of famine. Tavetcratc hostility will, 
therefore, long prevail among neighbouring tribes in the hun-iOo sfulc. 

“ If we find them not incapable of social order, we ii'^y naturally expect that their con- 
duct will be influenced by .some sentiments of rcligi'^’’ ^ ^^ave at tliis period ideas 
of superior beings. They also practise certain those 
beings ; but botli their sentiments and cereDvnies are superstitious and absurd. 
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iiiit wc may now carry otir views a little forward, and survey luiman life as approach, 
ing Somewhat nearer to a civil ixed and enlightened state. As [)ropcrty is acquired, in- 
equality and subordination of ranks nccessaaily follow ; anil when men are no longer 
equal, the many are .soon subjected to the will of the few’. Hut what gives rise to these 
new phenomena is, that after having often suftered from the prccarioiisncss of the hunt- 
ing and fishing state, men begin to extend their cares beyond the present moment, and 
to think of pi oviding some supply for future wants. When tb.cv'are enabled to pro- 
▼idc such a supply, cither by pursuing tlic chase with new caicrncss and pcrsevcrcnce, 
by gathering the spontaneous fruits of the eartli, or by breeding tame animals ; these' 
acquisitions are at first tlie property of the whole society, and distributed from a com- 
mon store to each individual according to his wants. Ihit as various reasons will soon 
concur to convince the comriuihily that by this mode of distribution industij and acti- 
vity arc treated with injustice, while negligence and indolence receive more than their 
due, each individual will in a short time become his own steward, and a community of 
goods will ho abolished. As soon as distihet ideas of property are formed, it must be 
unequally distributed, and as soon us property is unequally distriliutcd there arises an 
ioequality of ranks. Here we have the origin of tfic depression of the female sex in 
rude ages, of the tyrannical authority 6f parents aver their children, and perhaps of 
slavery. The women can not display tlic same pcrscvercnce, or activity, or address as 
the men in pursuing the chacc. They auc, Uicrefore, leA at home, anc from that moment 
«-'C lo longer equals, but slaves and dependants, who must subsist by the bounty Of the 
»na',es, and must therefore submit with implicit obedience to all their capricious Com- 
Jiands, Even hi lore the era of property the female sex were viewed as inferiors ; but 
till lhat'qcriod they were not reduced to a state of abject slavery. In tliis period of so- 
ciety new motions are formed of the relative duties. Men now become citizens, masters, 
atid servants ; husbands, parents, &c. It is impossible to enumerate all the various 
modes of fovtvnment which takes place among the tribes who have advanced to this 
stage ; but diic thing is certain, that authority of the few over the many is now first estab 
lished, and tiu ri.se of property first introduces inequality of ranks. In one place we 
shall perhaps h.d the community subjected, during this period, to the will of single per- 
sons ; ii> another. Dourer may be lodged in the hands of a number of chiefs ; and in a 
t'lirfl, every individuJ may have a voice in creating public officers, and in enacting laws 
tor the support of public order. But as no code of laws is formed during this period. 
Justice is not very impartially administered, nor are the rights of individuals very faith- 
fully guarded. M^my actions which will afterwards be considered as heinously im- 
inoral, are now couideicd as praise-worthy or indifferent. This is the age of hero-wor- 
ship, and ol household -xnd tutelary gods ; for it is in this stage of society that the inven- 
tion of arts, which gave r'lic u that worship, contributes most consjiicuously to the pub- 
lic good. War too, which wc c«risidcred first as beginning to ?avage the earth during 
the former period, and which is an(/i)(;f cause of the deification of dead men will still 
prevail in this age, and he caivied on w'r\i| no less ferocity than before, though in a more 
systematic manner.” 
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** Lflngua»es are not yet copious, and tliercfore speech is figurative, cxprcssihle, and 
forcible. The tones and gestures of nature nut being yet laid aside, as they generally 
•re from regard to discourse in more polished ages, give a degree of force and expres- 
sion to the harangues of the rustic or savage orator, which the most laborious study of 
the rules of rhetoric and elocution could not enable a more polished orator to display. 
But let us advance a little farther, and contemplate oiir species in a new light, where 
they will appear with greater dignity and amiableness of character. Let us view them 
as liusbanfbucn. citizena, and legislators. The labours of the husbandman succeed in 
regular rotation through the year. Each season with him has its proper employmcn-:5 : 
be tlcrefore must exert active persevering industry ; and in this state wc often find the 
virtues or rdue and polished ages united. This is the period where barbarism ends and 
civilization Ijegins.” 

“ The husbandman has not time to fashion his instruments, to prepare his c/othes, to 
build his house, to manufacture household utensils, or to tend those tame aniinuU which 
he continues to rear. Those different departments, therefore, now begin to employ dif- 
ferent persons ; each of whom dedicates Ins wliole time and attention to his own parti- 
cular occupation. Before every individual practised all the arts that were known as far 
as was necessary for supplying himself with the conveniences. Now he confines him- 
self to one or to a few of them ; and in order to obtain a necessary supply of tlv, pro- 
ductions of those arts which he does not cultivate himself, he gives in exchange a part 
of the productions of his own labours. Here we hare t)ie origin of commerce. After 
continuing, perhaps for some lime in this state, as arts and distinctions multiply in so- 
ciety, the exchan{.r' of one commodity for another is found troublesome and inconvenient. 
It is ingenuously contrived to ado()t a medium of commerce, which being estimated not 
by its intrinsic value, but by a certain nominal value, which it receives from the society 
among whom it is used, serves to render the exchange of property, which is so ncccs- 
eary for the purposes of human life, easy and expeditious. Wh"'*ver metals have been 
known they ajipear to have been adopted as the medium of commerce almost as soon as 
such a medium began to be used : and this is one important purpose for which they 
serve ; but they have still more important uses. Almost all the necessary arts depend 
upon them. Where the metals are known, agriculture is practised, and the necessary 
art* are distributed among different orders of artivans, civilization and rcfincmeiit, if not 
obstructed by some accidental ciscumstance, advance with a rapid progress.” 

“ Agriculture, considered in itself, is not directly favourable to refinement of manners 
or to the fine arts. The conversation of shepherds is generally supposed to be far more 
elegant than that of husbandmen ; but though the direct and immediate effects of this 
condition of life be not favourable to the fine arts, yet indirectly it has a strong ten- 
dency to promote their improvement. Its immediate influence is extremely favourable 
to the necessary and useful arts ; aud those arc no less favourable to the fine arts. One 
of the noblest changes which the introduction of the arts by agriculture produces on th* 
form and circumstances of society, is the introduction of regular government and laws. 

Jn tracing the history of antient nations, we scarce ever find laws introduced at. an 
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periot-i. Minos, Solon, aiiJ Lycnr^jns, do not appear to have formed codes of wisdom 
and justice for rcj^ulalinj:; the manners of their countrymen, till after the (Vetans, the 
Athenians, and even the Lacedemonians, had made some progicss in aciiculture and 
the useful arts. Religion under all its various forms, has in every stage of society a 
mighty influence on the scn>iments and conduct of men ; and the arts cultivated in so- 
ciety luivc some influence on the system of religious helief. One hap|>y ctlect which will 
result from the invention of arts, thougli perhaps not immediately, v, iil be to render the 
deities more hi j^volcnt and amiafile, and in the rites of their worship more mild and hu- 
mane. The ‘ male* sex in this periofl generally find the yoke of their slavery somewhat 
lightened. Men now become easier in their circumstances ; the social afTecil^'us assuuu; 
stronger influence over the mind ; plenty, and security, and ease, at once cominu;dcate 
l)Oth delicacy and kceniichs to the sen:)Ual desire. All these circumstances concur to 
make men relax, in some degree, that tyrannic sw'ay by which they before depressed the 
softest sex. Tlie foundation of that empire where beauty tiiumphs ovei* botl^ wisdom 
and strength now' begins to be laid. Such are the eflects which history warrants us to 
attribute to agriculture and the arts ; and such the outlines of the character of that 
wliich we reckon the fourth stage in the progress of society from rudeness to refinement.'’ 

“ Let us advance one stq) farther. We have not yet surveyed mankind in this most 
polished and cultivated state. Society is rude at the period when the arts first begin to 
slicw lhcm.sclves in couij>arison of tliat state to which it is raised by the industrious cul- 
tivation of them. The neighhonring commonwealths of Atliens and Laccdcmoniii af- 
ford u» a happy opportunity of comparing tins with the former stage in the progress of 
society. The chi(*f ellect produced by the institutions of Lycurgus seems to have been 
to fix the manners of his countrymen for a considerable period in that state to which 
they had attainc^l m his days. Spartan virtue has been admired and extolled in the 
language of enthusiasm ; but in the same manner has the cJiaractcr and condition of 
the savage inualiilant of the wilds of America been prelcncd by some philosophers to 
tne virtues and the ^nioymcnts of social life in the most polished and enlighuncd state. 
Tiie Spartans in ihr days of Lveurgus had begun to cultivate the ground, and were not 
unacquainted with tlic useful arts. They must soon have advanced further had not Ly- 
curgns aiiscn and by cllbcting the establishment of a code of laws, the tendency ol whicii 
appears to have been, in many particulars, directly opposite to the designs of iidtun\ re- 
tarded their progress towards complete civilization and refinement. 'J'he history of the 
Lacedemonians, therefore, while the laws of Lycur«us continued in force, exhibits the 
manners and character of a people in tliat which we have denominated the fourth stage 
in the progress of society. Rut if we turn our eyes to tlieir neighbours the Athenians, 
we behold in their history tlic natural progress of ojiinious, arts, and manners. (Com- 
merce with foreign nations, skill in the useful arts, and a taste for science, mutually aid 
each other, and conspire to promote the improvement of the fine arts. Hence magni- 
ficent buildings, noble statues, paintings expressive of life, action, and passion ; and 
poems, in which imagination adds new grace and sublimity to nature, and gives the ap- 
jjiearance of social life more irresistible power over the atfections of the lieart. Hence 
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are moral distinctions more carefully studied, and the rii^hts of every individual, and 
every order in society better understood, and more accurately defined. Moral science 
is generally the first scientific pursuit which strongly attracts the attention of men. 
Law-givers appear before jrcoinetriciiins and astronomers. Some particular circum- 
stance may cause these sciences to be cultivated at a very early period. Iii Egypt the 
overflowing of the Nile caused geometry to be early cultivated. Causes no less favour- 
able to the study of astronomy concurred to rccomtnend that science to the attention of 
the Chaldeans long before they attained to the lieiglit of refinement. liut in ge- 
neral we find that the laws of morality arc understood, and the principles of morals me 
enquired into hefore men make any considerable progress in physical science, or ever 
prosecute it with any degree of keenness. Accordingly when wc view the slate of li- 
terature in this [)eriod, for it is now become an object of so much importance as to force 
itself on our attention, wc perceive that poetry, history, and morals, are the bronches 
chiefly cultivated. Arts arc generally casual inventions, and long practised before rules 
and principles, on which they are founded, assume the form of science. Eut morality, 
is considered as an art, is that art which men have soonest and most constantly occasion 
to practise. Hesidcs, wc arc so constituted by the wisdom of nature, that human ac- 
tions, and the events which bef'al human beings, have mure powerful influence than any 
other object to engage anci fix our attention. Hence we are enabled to explain why 
morality, and those branches of literature more immediately connected with it, arc aU 
niosl always cultivated in preference to physical science. "J'hough poetry, liistory, and 
inorals be pursued with no small eagerness and success in that period of society which 
we now consider, wc need not therefore be greatly sui prizcd that natural philosophy is 
ncitlicr very generally, nor very successfully, cultivated. Were wc to consider each par- 
ticular in that liappy change wdiich is now produced in the circumstances of mankind, 
we should he led into a too minute, and, perhaps, unimportant detail. This is the pe- 
riod when human virtue and human abilities shine with most s[ilendour. The cljarins 
of social intercourse are known and relished, but domestic duties are not yet deserted 
for public amusements. The female sex acquire new influence, and contribute much 
to refine and polish the manners of their lords. Religion now assumes a milder and 
more pleasing form. The system of theology produced in former ages still remains ; 
but only tlie mild and amiable qualities of the deities are celebrated, and none but the 
gay, humane, and laughing divinities are worshi[)pccI. l^hilosophy also teaches men to 
discard such parts of their religion as are unfriendly to good morals, and have any ten- 
dency to call forth or cherish unsocial sentiments in the heart. War, for in this period 
of society enough of causes will arise to arm one nation against another, war, however, 
1)0 longer retains its former ferocity ; nations no longer strive to extirpate one another, 
to procure redress for real or imaginary injuries, to humble, not to destroy is now its ob- 
ject. The interests of society are so well understood, that the few', in order to preserve 
their influence over the many, find it necessary to act rather as the faithful servants than 
imperious lords of the public. Though the liberties of a nation in this state be not 
accurately defined by law, nor their property guaranteed to them by any legal institution 
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yet tlieir governors dare not violate their liberties, nor deprive them wantonly of their 
j)roportics. Tliis is truly tlie golden age of society : every trace of barbarism is en- 
tirely cft’aced ; and vicious luxury has not yet begun to sap the virtue and the happi- 
ness of the community. Men live not in listless indolence, but the industry in which we 
arc engaged is not of such a nature as to overpower their strength oi' exhaust their 
spirits. The social ad'cctious have now the strongest influence on men’s sentiments and 
conduct. But human affairs are scarce ever stationary. The circumstances of man- 
kind arc almost always changing, either growing better or worse. Their manners are 
ever in the same fluctuating state. They eitlier advance towards perfection or dege- 

nerate. Scarce have they attained that happy period in which we have ju'it. contem- 
plated them, when they begin to decline, till they, perhaps, fall back into a state ii»'arly 
as low as that from which we supposed them to have emerged. Instances of this un- 
happy degeneracy occur more than once in the history of mankind, and we may finish 
this short sketch of the history of society by mentioning in what manner this degeneracy 
takes place. Perhaps, strictly speaking, every thing but the simple necessaries of life 
may be denominated* luxury ; for a long time, however, the welfare of society is best 
promoted ubilc its members aspire after something more than the mere necessaries of 
life. As long os these superfluities are to be obtained only by active and honest exer- 
tion ; as long as they only engage tlie leisure hours, without becoming the chief objects 
of pursuit, tiic employment which they give to the faculties is favourable both to tlie 
virtue and happiness of the human race. The period arrives, however, when lUxury is 
no longer serviceable to the interests of nations, when she is no longer a graceful, ele- 
gant, active form, but a languid, overgrown, bloated carcase. It is tlie love of luxury 
which contributed so much to the civilization of society that now brings on its decline ; 
arts arc cultivated and improved and commerce extended ti’t enormous opulence be 
acquired ; the effect of opulence is to awake the fancy to conceive ideas of new and 
capricious wants, and to influence the breast with new desire. Here we have tlic ori- 
gin of that selfishness which, operating in conjunction with caprice, and the violence of 
unbridled passions, contribute so much to tlie corruption of virtuous manners. Selfish 
ness, caprice, indolence, effeminacy all join to loosen the bands of society’ to bring ur 
the degeneracy both of the useful and fine arts, to banish at once the mild and tiie 
austere virtues, to destroy civil order and subordination, and to Introduce in their room 
anarchy and despotism.” 
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gtrnopi.." » *■■- — »//J ioundarie$, nmoadns, rketSf proituiiuMi inhabitantt, prdgrcs* 

' ^ s&ckt^. 

! 1p|^l7ilOP]^isboaiidedby AskonthBoast; % the Medifentnew on ^ Bootii ; by the 
i A^antic on thd west; flsrd the Fresen ocean on the mnih. Traced riper Kora 
ftom its mouth to the Ouralian biUs, 'tab* these mountains kt ;par guide till they con* 
&ct you to the Wolga, follow the<<!biir8e Of the Wolga tili it a|}|iroaches the thet^ 
pass to that river, and descend with its stneam to the ^aeO/Of Aaof^j and you iral have 
dOscrk)ed, with tolerable exactness^ the eastern boQndarin of £un^> hotdidaries 

do notindeed a|i|iear to have been fixed wHh premsbn, nor is tlmt a matter of very great 
importance annetdi ^countifha ^ nmny kagoes on eachiide of tikm, have been long 
subject to the same ihMr^'eiii{ij)M. ■ The Sea ^ Azopb is. a large &h0 commuiiiclting 
\idth the Black sea. iW Biwdt sekls idso a ia|hr, but <d^‘Stfit wider extent, and is united 
to»ihe Archipdago by metma llta^ of Gcmstanticili^k, die stea MaVmona, and 

the Bdrdail<;Ues. is, its its' name Imports, a. sea intercepted vitji 

istaiuk ; of Wluoh Vn most 1‘eihafktibtd Is of Crete. We now ent^ the Hjedi> 

terranean, which, from Constantinople to the ponfines of Egypt, is the bopi^ry between 
B^fopb and Asia ; and, fronf of, Egypt to Gibraitai^ titrates Eult^ iirom 

Africa. Th^Mediterhiheeh'litas three, ^at inlets into the ^ps^eut ^ropl^ and 
ditos, with thh assistance dnrBlapli;.^ aad die Adanile, j|idns ditto celebrated pen* 
idsi%s, TuiiMiy, Itafy, and fipahu ‘"’^Tbe first of these intota WNhiSt Archipelago already 
described; th^secood is the gulf df Venice, which visits Cevmany, and Italy; 

itbs diird ext^ds ahm^tbe riiore$ of Italy, France^ and Bptda, contains, the islands of 
' Sardes, Corsica, Minorca, Afajorca, and Ivica, and receives, ia> diDTerent parts 
or it, the denominatkms dPilie Tythetic sea, die gulf of Lyons, and the Medite^newi. 
It is supposed^ by some emmmtl 'gt^o^sts, that dit' Eladc sea waa ibrmeiiy st^rated 
from die Medke^X^ao, ahd'dk ccAnmunicadoin which exists between them’ was tbdfe* 
Mt of some cataafix# 4 rstd>sequet>t to the delik^*, 
you L * B 
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" The Mediterranean, (says Mr. Kirwan) before Its union with the Black sea nwi' 
the ocean, was most prohably a bason, much narrower and shallower thai\ iat present ; 
for though it recaved several considerable rivers, the Nile, the' Rhone and the Po, yet 
since, even now, the evaporation from its surface is sufficient to prevent it from over- 
flowing, notwithstanding that the Ocean on the one side, and the Euxine on the other, 
flow into it, we may well suppose that, when it communicated with neither, evaporation 
kept its level much lower : when, therefore, by the rupture of the Thracian isthmus on 
the one side, and of the African, which joined Ceuta with Gibraltar, on the othci’, the 
water of both were poured in upon it, an immense pressure took place on its bed, umkr- 
which it Slink, and fell into the inferior cavity of the globe ; during this tremendous tu- 
mult the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and those of the Archipelago, were torn off, 
and Italy was lengthened to its present shape. The neighbouring shores of France and 
Spain, and more esjiccially those of Africa, as being much lower, and those of Greece 
and Asia, must have been inundated to a great extent ; and hence the saline substance, 
still existing in the adjacent parts of Africa, See.” 

“ Passing tlirough the strait of Gibraltar, we enter tlie Atlantic ocean, which, as 
h extends along the coast of Europe, is called by a considerable variety of names. 
Jletween cape Fiuistcrrc and Brest it forms the hay of Biscay, and completes the 
peninsula of Spain. Proceeding northward, it is interrupted by the British isles, and'hlis 
two inferior bnuichcs ; one of ivhich is denominated St. George’s channel, or the Irish 
.sea, and divides Great Britain from Irclaiid ; the other taking in succes^n tlie names of 
)''.iiglish channel, straits of Dover, German ocean, and North sea, separates our island 
from France, Holland, Germany, Denmark, and Norway. The separation of the 
British isles fiom the continent, ond from each otlH?r, is, by some, attributed to carth’- 
quakes, which they suppose to have taken place more than 36'()0 years since, and to have 
been remote consequences of the deluge. Between Denmark and Norway is a narrow' 
Avinding sea, called the Scaggcrac, which, by means of the- Sound, and the great and little 
belts, commiiicatcs ivith the Baltic, and completes the peninsula of Jutland. The Baltic 
is a mediterranean sea, which, with its three gulfs of Higo, of Finland, and of Botlmia, 
affords the advantage of navigation to the inhabitants of Denmark, Germany, Prussia, 
Poland Russia, and Sweden. The principal 'islands in the Baltic are Zealand, Funen, ' 
Oeland, and llugen.” 

“ That tlie Baltic, in all its branches, Avas antiently much more extended than at pit* 
sent, many reasons (says Mr. Kirwan) induce us to believe ; but iwincipally tlie stata 
in which Ave at present find the imn ise plains of Soitthcrn Russia, from Petersburg to 
Pultowa. These plains, for some h dred miles to the soutli of Petersluirgh^ are still n 
morass, and farther southAvard they e covered with sand, pebbles, and peoifi^ shtils. 
This Avater is not, indeed salt ; but .either was the Baltic so originally, and is but sHghtiy- 
so at present, for it seems to have been formed by the confluence of the Ararious riA^rs'' 
ffiat flow into it^ which at last burst a passage into the German sea ; by communiicatfoa 
with this it became salt. At present there are three passages by which they colr.muni« 
cate, at first prcfoably but one ; to. the opening of the two last, the reduction of this icft 
to its present limits is owing. From tlie Scaggerac to North Point the s'uci^ fagea 
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tretl { . from North point to the north cape of Lapland ' it tFetiges to the liorth^ast; 
from the n(tf th cape,. to the entrance of' the White:- sea it bend#. towards the souUiHjast^ 
and finally, firom the. White sea to the mouto of the Rhine ; there*, it extends. w.a north- 
eiiy direction. To complete this general view of the boundaries of Europe, it only re- 
maim to notice Iceland and East Greenland. The former is an island in the north At- 
lantic, about 600 miles westof Norway ; the latter consists of two islands in the Frozen 
ocean, about 400 miles north of Lapland.’’ . 

The European Alps produce three principal chains, which run towards the equator .; 
and some, smaller ones, running towards the pole. The firat southern chain is sent out 
^rougb Dauphine, Vivarois, Lyonnois, Auvergne, Cevcnnes, and Languedoc ; and, after 
joining the Pyrenees, enters Spain ; there it divides into two or three ramifications, 
one of which runs through Navarre, Biscay, Arragon, Castile, Marche^ and Sierra Mo- 
rena, and extends into Portugal; the other, after traversing Andalusia, and the king- 
, dom of Granada, and there forming a number of sierras, again makes its appearance 
bc\’ond the straits of Gibraltar in Africa and coasts along its northern shores, under 
the name of mount Atlas. The second principal chain of the Alps passes out through 
Savoy and Piedmont ; spreads its roughness over the states of Genoa and Parma, fomia 
the belts of the Apennines, and after frequently changing its name, and dividing Italy 
into two parts, terminates in the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, producing volcanoes 
in- levcry part of its course. The third chain is sent off from Hungary, and scatters in-’ 
numerable mountains over all Turk^ in Europe, os far as the Morea and the. Archi- 
pelago, at the bottom of the Alcditcrranean sea. 

The nortlieru brandies, though smaller at first, arc no less clearly defined ; and some 
of them even extend their ramifications as fur as the Frozen ocean. An Alpine branch 
issuing from Savoy, through the country of Gex, proceeds through Franche Comptd, 
Suntgua, Alsace, the , Palatinate, and ^Veterabia. Another issues from tire territory of 
Saltzbourg, along Bohemia, enters Poland, sends oft' a ramification into Prussia, towards 
the deserts of Waldpw, and, after having passed through Russia, is lost in the govem- 
.nient of Archangel. " 

The course of rivers gives us the best general method for judging of the elevation of a 
country. Thus it appears that Savoy and Switzerland are the highest place** of Eu- 
rope, from whence the ground slopes in every direction. From the. Alps proceed tlie 
Danube and the Rhine, whose courses -mark the two great valleys itfto which tnainy little 
streams , descend. The Po also, and the Rhine come from the same head, and, with a 
stoeper and shorter course, find their way to the sea, through valleys of less breadth and 
len^u On tiie west side of (be valley of tlie Rhine and die Rhone, the ground rises 
pretty, fest^ aq, that few tributary streams come into diem from that side ; and fi'om this 
gentle elevation France slopes to the westward. If a line, nearly straight, but bending a 
lUde to the northward, be dmwn from the head of Sayoy and Switzerland, all the way 
to SeUkamsluH in Siberia, it will nearly pass through the most elevated part of Europe ; 
for in this tr^k most of foe rivers have their rise. On the left go off the various feeders 
qf ,thq,.Elb(^ . foe Oder, the Wesel, the Nicmen, foe Duna, die Neva, the Dwimi, the 
fhq yi|lg, afta*,|)toising the feeders of toe Danube, we see toe seurees ef 
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the Sercth arid PrutH, the Dncistcr, the Bog, the Dnieper, the Don, and the mighty VoU 
ga. The elevation, however, is extremely moderate ; and it appear^ from the level# 
taken with the barometer, by the abbe Choppe d’Autcroche, that the head of the Volga 
is not more than 470 feet above the surface of the ocean. And we may observe her^ 
that its mouth, where it discharges its waters into the Caspian sea, is undoubtedly lower, 
by many feet, than the surface of the ocean. 

Tlie condition of Europe is such as rather to promote the safety and contentment of 
its inhabitants, than to indulge their love of splendor, of luxury, or of ease. It is all, 
excepting a small part of Lapland and Muscovy, situated in the temperate zone, so that 
we do not feel the extreme cither of cold or heat. AV'^e cannot boast of any very rich 
mines of gold or silver ; but wc possess the more useful metals, iron, copper, and lead. 
Wc do not al)ound In precious stones, but our quarries afford materials for the archi- 
tect and tlie statuary. Sugar and spices are not among our natural productions, but 
we have an abundance of corn, pulse, and fruits. 

Witlj respect to animals, the comparison is in our favour. The want of the elephant 
the camel, and the dromedary, is supplied by the horse, the ass, and the mule ; our cat- 
tle arc ill general superior to those of warmer climates, and in our woods is no animal sO 
formidable as the lion or tyger. Our birds are deficient in the brilliancy of their plumage, 
but excel in the melody of their song. In none of the countries of Europe are serpents 
sufficiently numerous to be truly terrible. The various malignity that has been 
ascribed to European serpents of old is now utterly unknown ; there are not above three or 
four kinds that arc dangerous, and their poison operates in all the same manner. The 
drowsy deatli, the starting of the blood from every pore, the insatiable and burning 
thirst, the melting down of the solid mass of the whole form into one heap of putrefaction, 
said to be occasioned by the bites of the African scr{)ents, arc horrors with which we are 
entirely unacquainted. It is not, however, in animals or vegetables that the superiority of 
Europe cliicfly consists ; 

Mon i.<; tlic noblest ^owth our realms supply, 

And souls arc ri|)cn’u by this northern sky. 

The Europeans surpass both in arts and sciences, especially in those called the liberal ; 
ip trade, navigation, and in military and civil affairs ; being, it is said, at the same diiie 
more prudent, more valiant, more generous, more polite, and more sociable than they j 
and though we are divided into various sects, ye^ as Christians, we have infinitely the 
advantage over the rest of mankind. There are but few places in Europe where they 
tfell each other for slaves : and none where robbety is a profession, as it is in Asia and 
Africa. 

Though Europe is now the most civilized quarter of the globe, its most antient inhabi- 
tants were certainly the rudest barbarians, ^me of them, it is related, lived Iridiffer- 
entiy on every fruit, herb, or root, that came in their way, and either lay in the open 
ields, or, at bes^ sheltered themselves in dens, caves, and hollow treet ; their countries, 
m the mean time, remaining uncultivated deserts. The first iniprovetnent didy madd hi 
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jftwir of livin^was the exchanging of their oid ftjod for foe 'more wholesome aeom'Si. 
huilding for foemselves to sleep in, and covering their bodies with foe skins ^ 
beasts. This reformation in the way of life did not, it seems, work any in their morals. 
Tliey, who badnotliing to contend for but a hole to sleep in, began now to rob one 
anofoer of those slender acquisitions. This, in process of time, put them under a ne- 
cessity of joining themselves uito companies, under some heads, that tiicy might eitbei> 
more successfully plunder their neighbours, or preserve more securely the propwty they 
bad already obtained. 

Sucli is the account which the historians of Greece have thouglit proper to deliver 
down to us, respecting tlie most early possessors of their country ; it must be admitted 
ihat such a description is very suitable to the views of poets and philosophers, and 
therefore foey may both of them have contributed to darken the sdt^ne; bujt we ha\e 
not sufficient reason to deny that it is founded on fact. 

The inhabitants of the rest of Europe, though not equally barbarous, do not appear 
to have been for advanced in refinement. They consisted of many independent tribes, 
between some of whom there M'as a considerable affinity of language, and between all 
of them a sUriking coincidence of manners. War and hunting they esteemed the roost 
pleasant and honourable exercises ; while the cultivation of the earth in their countries 
were submitted to with extreme reluctance, as employments unworthy of their martial 
spirit Their towns were only a few miserable huts, built near each other, iot the 
deepest recesses of the forest. Their religion was as savage as their lives; their 
gods were departed heroes, nho were supposed to be more highly honoured by 
human sacrifices tlian by any otiicr oblation. Barbarous as u e must acknowledge the 
state of Europe at this time to have been, it was not destitute of circumstances fovour- 
able to the cultivation of the mind. As our ancestors delighted in war, they must ne> 
cessarily have paid some attention to tile fabrication of weapons, and to every thin^ 
which gave them an advantage in attacking or resisting an enemy. The reciting (he 
adiievcments of their fothers and their chiefs was the most agreeable employment of 
their leisure. Hence arose the order of bards, at once the poets and historians of the 
north. 1 heir priests claim a superiority in wisdom as well as in sanctity, and would 
therefoi*e be induced to increase their natural and moral information, or, at least, not lose 


that portion which they might have already learned. How lung these causes continued 
to operate, unassisted by an intercourse witli foreign nations, we are unable to decide! 
We know, however, that at a vei'y remote period, the Phoenicians had extended, foeic 
navigation to Greece, Sicily, and Spain, to the isles of Scilly, and to foe soutberti, coast 
of Britain, imd planted colonics in some of tliose countries, and bad communicated to ali 
ofthem somdtbing of their manners. It is also to be remarked, foat, about 16 cehturiei 
before tiiO; Cbristitut era, severel Egyptian families passed over Greece, where they erected 
ettips, foundiiad states, and civilized great numbers of the original inhabitants. ']^c gOds, 
fo;^ries,’.4iad oracles of %ypt were now introduced into Europe ; and all the eloquence 
of tiMS jO^atoTvand ^ enthusiasm of the poet employed to jpin converts to eastern poly- 
foetam. ' tifo period which began with Orpheus, and ended with Homer and 

liesiod, the influence of teaming was extended over Greece, Thrace, and manv parts of 
VOL. I. *0 
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Italy, and in painting, scuipture, music, poetry, oratory, moral philosophy, medftitt#, 
astronomy, and so much of geography as is necessary for the description of countries 
were studied with soaie degree of diligence and success. From the death df 
Homer to the commcnccnjcut of tlie Peloponnesian war there was an interval of 
about 40iO years. In the beginning of this period, barbarism is supposed to have 
increased ; Ixit toward the latter part of it there flourished a number of eminent men, 
w'hosc names have survived the lapse of two thousand j'cars, and still continue to 
be mentioned with veneration. Such were the three great legislators, Lycurgus, 
Numa, and Solon ; Thales and Pythagoras, founders of the two schools fiom w'hich 
all the other sects of antient philosophers were derived ; Alceus, the father of Lyric 
poetry ; A^'sop the fabulist, and Aburis the Hyperborean sage, inferior to none of the 
former for abilities or for virtties. In the mean time, the Greeks evinced the supe* 
riority of European above Asiatic discipline, by the total defeat of two vast Persian 
armies ; and tlie Romans, in Italy, laid the foundation of an empire, whidi tras one day 
to give laws to the world. 

That which is denominated the Grecian age, or the first golden age of learning, extends 
from the commencement of the Peloponnesian war to tl^e death of Alexander the 
Great, was crouded witli great political events, and productive of an extraordinary num- 
ber of illustrious characters. Europe may be considered as at that time divided into 
five unequal parts, belonging to the Greeks, the Romans, the Carthaginians, the Gauls, 
and the other barbarians. That high and enterprising spirit which animirted the Grecians 
to oppose the great king of Persia, now urged them to civil commotion, and at length 
compelled them to submit to slavery. A zeal for liberty was what they all pretended ; 
but on every occasion it appeared this love of liberty was a desire of dominion. 
No state in Greece could bear to see anoUier equal to itself ; hence their {perpetual 
contests for pre-eminence, which could not hut weaken 'the whole body, and render 
them an easy prey to an ambitious politic prince, who was capable of taking 
advantage of these divisions. In 404 before Citrist the Athenian power was broken, by 
the taking of their city by the Spartans. In 970 that of the Spartans received a sevens 
check from the Thebans, at the battle of Leiictra ; and eight years after was still far- 
ther reduced, by the battle of Montinea. Epaminondas, the great enemy Of the Spartans, 
was indeed killed ; but this only proved a more speedy means of subjugating all tha* 
states to a fpreign, and, at that time, despicable power. The Macedonians, a barbarous 
nation, lying to the north .of Greece, were, two years after the death of Epaminondas, re- 
duced to the lowest ebb by the Illyrians, another nation of barbarians in tho neighbour- 
hood. The king of Macedon being killed in an engagement, Philip, his brother, depaifted 
from Thebes, where be had studied the art of war under Epaminondas, in ruder 
to take possession of his kingdom. Being a man of great prudence and policy, be 
quicldy settled his own affairs, vanquished tlie Illyrians, and, being no stranger to Ibe 
weakened state of Greece, began almost immediately to meditate the conquest* of ft 
The particulars of this enterprise shall be hereafter related ; here it is sufficient to observe, 
that,' by 6rst attacking thdse whom he was sure to overcome, by c^ru^ting wbom 
|e thought it dangerous to attack, by sometimes pretending to as^iw one stale,' and some> 
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li^y knpoi^ng upon them all, 99 it bert u^rtied bis turn, he at 
put it out.of tiieir power to mabe aiiy resj|ta»ce, M Jeast such as could keep http 
^om gainij^g bis end. Ip 338 before Christ he procured himself to be elected geoo* 
of the cpuucil of the Grecian states, under pretence of settling some troubles 
at that time in Greece ; but having once obtained liberty to enter that countiy 
ivitb ant arjny, he quickly convinced the i^tes that- they must all submit to bjs 
ijjfill, was opposed by the Athenians and Thebans* but tbe intestine wars of Greece 
bad cut off all her great men, and no general was now to be found capable of op- 
posing his annies with success. Tbe king of Maoedon, being now master of Greece, 
{uc^cted tbe ^oquest of Asia, but while he was preparing to enter bis great desi^p 
|ie was assassinated. His son Alexander was possessed of every qualify necessary for 
tbe execution of so great a plan ; and his impetuosity of temper made him execute it 
with astonishing r£q)icUty. Having conquered Persia, and led his army to the banks 01 
the Indus, he returned to Babylon, and abandoning himself to continual intoxication, died 
of a fever, 333 years before the Clnistian era. In the mean time various branches of 
literature were advanced to a degree of perfection, which has not yet been excelled, Iho 
illustrious historians, Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon ; tlie philosophois, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle ; the orators Demostlfenes, A^schuies, Lysias, and Isocrates ; tfto 
poetS| Pindar, ^schylus, Euripides, Sopliocles, Aristophanes, Menander, Anacreon, 
and Theocritus; tlie statuaries, Lysippus, Apellus, Phidias Praxiteles; and* lastly, 
the celebrated painter Apelles, and many etheis of inferior eminence were among tlio 

ornaments of this calamitous age. ’ ' . 

While the Grecian empire thus suddenly sprung up, the Romans were estabhsumg 
their empire on the most solid foundations; being originally little better thaq a 
parcel of lawless banditti, they were despised and hated by foe neighbouring states. 
*1 his soon pi’oduced wais, in which, at first from accidental circumstances, and after- 
wards from thejr superior valour and conduct* the Romans proved almost constanuy 
victorious. The jealousies which prevailed among the Italian states, and^ foeir igno* 
4 ance qf- foeir true interest, prevented them fiom combining against that aspiring nation, 
' and crushing it in its infancy, which they might easily have done : while, in dm 
mean titpe, foe. Roman^ being kept in a state of continual warfare, became at 1 m 
.( iueb expert soldiers,, that no other state on eartli could resist foem. Durmg the 
time of their kings, they made a very considerable figure among foe Italian nations, but 
after their expulsion, and foe commencement of the republic, th,cir conquests became mucli 
more rapid^ii^ extensive. In 301 before Christ they subdued foe Sabines; eight years 
aLr the ^4rtjn? ; and in $ 99 , the city of Veia, the strongest in Italy, excepting Rome 
itself, was a^er a siegp of ten years. But, in the midst of foeir successes, a sudden 

irruption ^foe Gauls had almost put an end to foeir power and nation at once. The 
city bHP»t.tp tbe ground, in 383 before Christ, and foeoapifol on tbe point of being 
aorprisniL ihen ti^e Gauls, vfhq were climbing up foe walls m the niglit were accid«IW 
.d^COYOreii anti repulsed. In a short time Rome was rebuilt, with much greater sptei- 
d<M«: hut now a,g«»eral revolt and combination of foe oatio^, formerly sub- 

’IJed, took plare^ .tlf© Bonpns, however, stp got the better of foeir «n«roies ; bat 
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even ot the time of the celebrated Cornelius's death, vrhich happened much ab6ut 35S 
before Cl/rist, their territories scarce extended six or seven leagues from the capital. Thd 
republic from the beginning was agitated by diose which at last proved its ruin. Thd 
people had been divided by Romulus into two classes, namely, patricians and plebeians^ 
answering to our nobility and commonalty. Between these two bodies were perpetual 
jealousies and contentions, uliich retarded the progress of the Roman conquests, and 
revived the hopes of the nations they had conquered. The tribunes of the people were 
perpetually opposing the consuls and military tribune?. The senate had often recourse 
to a dictator, endowed with absolute power ; and the tried valour ahd experience of the 
Roman troops made them victorious : but the return of domestic seditions gave the sub* 
jugated nations an opportunity of shaking off the Roman yoke. Thus had the Romanis 
continued, for near 400 years, running the same round of wars with the same cnemieSi 
and reaping very little advantage from their conquests, till at last matters wefe com- 
pounded, by choosing one of tlie consuls from among the plebeians ; and from this timi 
cliicfly we may date tlic prosperity of Rome ; so that, by the time Alexander the Great 
died, they were held in considerable estimation among foreign nations. The Cartha- 
ginians, an African state, of Phoenician origin, had, by this time, obtained great commer- 
cial im))ortancc ; they had reckoned among their European dominions Sardinia and 
part of Sicily. Whether tlicy had at this time any settlements in Spain is not known ; 
it is, however, certain that they traded to that country for the sake of the silver, in which 
it was very rich. The Gauls possessed Britain, the Netherlands, France, Spain, and 
the north of Italy; while all the country cast of the Rhine, except that of the Greeks, 
remained in possession of the otlier barbarians. 

Tlie comple.xion of the age which succeeded the death of Alexander did, in several 
instances, materially differ from the preceding ; it was not equally fertile of great men, 
but more abundantly productive of events which concerned the general state of Europe. 
Alexander, as already observed, had not distinctly natned a successor ; but he had left 
behind him a victorious, and, v\e may say, an invincible army, commanded by most ex- 
pert officers, all of them ambitious of supreme authority. It is not to be supposed that 
peace could be long preserved in such a situation. For a number of years, indeed, no- 
thing was to be seen or heard of but tlic most horrid slaughters and wickedness of eveiy 
kind, until at last the mother, wives, children, brotlicrs,’ and sisters of Alexander were 
cut off, not one of the family of that great conqueror being left alive. When matters 
were a little settled, four new empires, each of them of no small extent, arose out of the 
empire of Alexander, Cassander, the son of Antipater, bad Macedonia and all Greece ; 
Antigonus, Asia Minor ; Seleucus had Habylon and tlie eastern provinces ; and Pto- 
leiny> Egypt and the western ones. The succeeding kings of Maecdon, though thej* did 
not preserve the sanje authority over the Grecian states that Alexander, Antipater, and 
sender had done, yet effectually prevented tliem from those outrages upon one anothOi^ 
for which Uiey had formerly been so remarkable. Indeed it is somewhat difficult to de- 
termine whether their condition was better or worse than before they were ronquered 
by ^Philip ; since, though they were now prevented from destri^iqg another, th^ 
Were most grievously oppi^ssed by the Macedonian tyrants. 
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WhU« the CftSteti) parts of the world were thus deluged with blood, and the' snecessQrs 
of Alexander were pulling to pieces the empire which he had established, the Romans 
and Carthaginians proceeded in their attempts to en^ave the nations of the west. The 
Romans were engaged in war, conquered one city and state after another, till, about tlie 
year 252 before Christ, they liad made themselves masters of almost the whole of Italy. 
During all this time they had met only with a single check in their conquest, and that was 
the invasion of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. That ambitious and fickle prince had projected 
the conquest of Italy, which he fancied would be an easy matter. Accordingly, in 271 
before Christ, he entered that country, and maintained a war with the Romans few six years ; 
till at last being utterly defeated by Curius Dentatus, be was oUiged to return. The Ro* 
mans had no sooner made themselves masters of Italy, than they wanted only a pretence 
to carry tiieir arms out- of it ; and this pretence was soon found out. Being invited 
into Sicily, to assist the Momertines against Hiero, king of Syracuse, and the Carthagi- 
nians, tliey immediately commenced a war with ibe latter, which continued with tlie ut- 
most fury for 25 years. The war ended greatly to the disadvantage of the Carthagi- 
nians, chiefly owing to the bad conduct of their generals ; none of whom, Hamiicar 
Barcas alone excepted, seem to have been possessed of any degree of military skill ; 
and the state had suflrred too many misfortunes before he entered upon the command 
for him or any other to retrieve it at that time. The consequence of this war was the 
entire loss of Sicily to the Carthaginians ; and soon after the Romans seized on the 
island of Sardinia, Hamiicar, perceiving that there was now no alternative, but that, in 
a short time, either Carthage must conquer Rome, or Rome would conquer Carthage, 
bethought iiimself of a method by which his country might become equal to that haughty 
republic. This was by reducing all Spain, in which the Carthaginians had already con- 
siderable possessions, and from the mines of which they drew great advantages. He 
had, therefore, no sooner finished the war with the mercenaries, which succeeded that 
with the Romans, tlian he set about the conquest of Sftain. Tins, however, he did not 
live to accomplisli, though he made great progress in it. His son Asdrubal continued 
the War with success ; till, at last, the Romans, jealous of his progress, persuaded him to 
enter into a treaty with them, by which he engaged himself to make the river iberus 
tlie boundary of his conquests. This treaty, probably. Was never ratified by the senate 
of Carthage ; nor, though it had, would it have been regarded by Hannibal, who . 
succeeded Asdrubal in the pominand, and had sworn perpetual enmity to. tlie 
Romans. 

Tlie transactions of the second Punic war arc, perhaps, the most remarkable which 
the history of the world can afford. Certain it is, that nothing can shew more clearly the 
slight foundations upon which the greatest empires are built. W6 now see the Romans, 
the nation most remarkable for their military skill in the whole world, and who, for 
more than 500 years, had been almost constantly victorious, unable to resist the efforts 
of one singly man. At the same time we see this man, though evidently the first general 
ja the world, lost, solely for the want of a slight support.- 

In former times the republic of Carthage supplied her generals in Sicily with hundreds 

thousands, thod^ tfieir enterprises were almost constantly unsuccessful } but now 
Vo£, I, * D 
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Hannibal, the conqueror of Italy, tras obliged to abandon his design, merely fof wanft of 
80 or 30,000 men. That degeneracy and infatuation which never fails lo overwhelm 
a falling nation, or rather, which is the cause of its fall, had now infected the counsels 
of Carthage, and the sufiplics were denied. Neither was Carthage tlic only infatuated 
nation at tliis time. Hannibal, whose prudence never' forsook him, either in prosperity 
or adversity, in the height of his good fortune had conchfdcfl an alliance with Philips 
king of Macedon. Had that prince sent «n army to the assisthuce of the Carthaginians 
in Italy, immediately after the battle of Cannse, there can be no doubt but the Romans 
would have been forced to accept of that peace which they so haughtily refused ; and 
indeed this offer of peace, in the midst of so much .success, is an instance of moderation, 
which, perhaps, does more honour to the Carthaginian general, than ail the military ex- 
ploits he performed. Philip, however, could not be roused from his indolence, nor see 
that iiis own ruin was connected with that of 'Carthage. The Romans had now made 
themselves masters of Sicily ; after which they recalled IHfarcellus, with his victorious 
■army, to be employed against Hannibal; and the cousequcuce at last was, that the Car- 
thaginian armies, unsupported iu Italy, could not conquer it, but were recalled inta 
Africa, w'hich the Romans had invarlcd. The southern nations seem to have been as 
blind to their own interest as tlic northern ones. 'I’licy ought to have seen that it 
was necessary for them to preserve Carthage from being destroyed ; but, instead of 
this, IMasinissa, king of Numidia, allied with the Romans, and, by this means, Han- 
nibal was overcome at the battle of Zama, which finislicd the second Punic war, in 
388 before Christ. 

The states of Greece, weary of the tyranny of the Macedonians, entered into a reso- 
lution of recovering their liberties. For thi.s purpose was formed the Aebseon league ; 
but, as they could not agree among themselves, they at last came to the imprudent de- 
termination of calling in the Romans, to defend them against Philip, king of Macedon. 
This produced a war, in whieli the Romans were victorious. The Macedouians, how- 
«ver, were still formidable ; and as the intention of the Romans to enslave the whole 
world could no longer be doubted, Perseus, tlie successor ot Philip, renewed the war : 
through his own cowardice he lost a decisive engagement, and with it Ids kingdom, 
.which submitted to the Romans in 167 before Christ. 

However zealous the Romans might profess to be in the service of the Greeks, they 
did not protect them any longer than served their own purposes, but, in the year 147 
before Christ, put an end to their libeities, by the final destruction of Corinth. 

There now remained no people in Europe to resist the Roman arms, except the Gaol^ 
Germans, and some Spanish nation.? ; nor was the re.sistance they were capable df ' 
making, such as could be any effectual bar to the Roman ambition. The Spaniards had 
indeed been subdued by Scipio Afrtcanus, in the time of the second Punk war, but ib 
155 before Christ they revolted, and under the conduct of one Viriathus, formerly a rob- 
ber, held out fur a long time against all the armies the Romans could send into Spaiq* 
Him the consul caused to be murdered, about 188 before Christ, because he found it ini' 
possible to reduce him by force, llie city Numantia defied the whde Roman pbwor 
for six years longer, tillatlas^ by dint of treachery, numbers, and perseverance^' it wifo 
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taken ; but the inhabitants, reduced to extremity by famine, set fire to tlicir housjca, 
and perished in the flamcc, or killed one another, so that not one remained to 
pace the triumph of the conqueror : and this, for tlie present, quieted the rest of 
the Spaniards. 

In 122 before Christ, the Balearic islands, now called Majorca, Minorca, and Ivica, 
were subdued, and the inhabitants extcriniiiated ; and soon after several of the nations 
beyond the Alps were obliged to submit. The Gauls, liowevcr, were still at liberty, and 
the Spanish nations boro the Homan yoke with great impatience. The Gauls infested 
the territories of the republic by their frequent incursions, which were sometimes very 
terrible; and though several attempts had been made to subdue them, they always. proved 
insufficient, till the time of Julius Caesar. By liiiti they were totally reduced, from thd 
river Rhine to the Pyrenean mountains, and many of their nations almost exterminated. 
He carried his arms also into Germany and tlie southern parts of Britain ; but in nei- 
ther of these parts did he make any permanent conquests. AV'hile the Romans thus em- 
ployed all means to reduce the world to their obedience, they were making one another 
feel the same miseries at home, which they inflicted upon other nations abroad. The 
first civil dissensions took their rise soon after the siege of Nuniantia in Spain. Tibe-^ 
rius Scnipronius Gracchus undertook the cause of the plebeians against the patrici^s, 
by whoni the former were greatly oppressed. He began with reviving an old law, which 
enacted that no Roman citizen should possess more than 500 acres of land. The over- 
plus he designed to distribute among those who had no lands, and to reimburse the rich 
out of the public treasury. This law met with great opposition and many tumults ; and 
at last occasioned the death of Gracchus, and the persecution of his friends, seveinl 
hundreds of whom were put to cruel deaths, without any form of lawv The (listurbaiicC 
did not cease with the death of Gracchus; new^ contests ensued on account of tlie Sem- 
pronian law, and the giving to the Italian allies the privilege of Roman citizens. This 
last not only produced great commotions in the city, but occasioned a general revolt of 
the states of Italy against the republic of Rome. Tliis rebellion was not quelled with- 
out the utmost difficulty ; and in the mean time the city was deluged with blood by the 
contending factions of Sylla and Marius, the former of whom sided with the patricians, 
and the latter with the plebeians. These disturbances ended in the perpetual dictator- 
ship of'Sylla, about 80 before Christ. 

From this time we may date the loss of the Roman libeity ; for though Sylla resided 
his dictatorship tw^o years after, the succeeding contests between Caesar and Pompey 
proved equally fatal to the republic. These contests were decided by the battle of 
Pharsalia, by which Caesai* became, in cflbct, master of the empire, in 43 before 
Christ. Being then become sole master of the Roman empire, and having all tlic 
power of it at his command, he projected the greatest schemes ; tending, according to 
fK>me, not less to the happiness than to the glory of his country ; when he was assassinated 
in the senate-house, in the 58th year of his age, and 39 before Christ. The design of 
jp^utus and Cassius, who assassinated Caesar, w-as to have established tlie an tient' re- 
publican, government of Rome, but their efforts were unsuccessful, and ended in thek 
own destruction, and that of a great number of their followers, at the battle of Philippi. 
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Tlie defeat of the TcpubHcans was followed by numberless disturbances, niurden, imd 
proscriptions, till, at last, Octavius, having cut olK all w ho had tlie courage to oppose 
him, and finally got the better of his rivals at the battle of Actiuin, put an end to the rc* 
public, in 27 before Clirisl. 

The destruction of the Roman commonwealth proved advantageous to tlie fevr na- 
tions in the world who still retained their liberty. That outrageous desire of conquest 
which had so long marked the Roman character, iioiv, in a great measure, ceased, be- 
cause there was now' another way of satisfying the desire of ambitious men, namely, by 
courting the favour of the emperor. After the final reduction of tlie Spaniards there- 
fore, and the conquests of the country of Moesia, Pannonia, and some others adjacent 
to the Roman territories, and which, in a manner, seemed naturally to belong to tliem, 
the empire enjoyed for some time a profound peace. 

The reduction of Britain by Claudius and Agricola, and of the Dacians by Trajan, 
were the principal conquests, after this event, achieved by the Romans in Europe. 

A little after the conclusion of the .second Punic war, literature began to be cultivated 
at Rome. A succession of writers made their appearance, not indetnl distinguished for 
the elegance of their language, but inferior to few' in the vigour of their genius. These 
were succeeded by Catullus, Lucretius, Terence, Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, 
Ovidi Phaedrus, Caesar, C’icero, Livy, Sallust, Varro, aud Vitruvius. These all flourished 
before the death of Augustus, and gave lustre to what is, from him, denominated tlie Au- 
gustan age. After this literature began to decline, yet in the interval between Augustus 
and Trajan we meet with several illustrious-’ names, such, as Lucan, Seneca, Tacitus, 
Suetonius, aud the two Plinies. Such as flourished cither in Greece or Rome during 
the existence of the Roman empire, arc callcrl the antients, and by this name distin- 
guished, as having w i ittcii since the revival of literature. 

" Prom whatever cause it happens, (.says Dr. Blair) so it i.s, tliat among some of the 
antient writers we must look for the highest models in most of the kinds of elegant com- 
position. Por accurate thinking, and enlarged ideas in several parts of philosophy, to 
the modems we ought cljiclly to have recourse. Of correct and finished writing in some 
works of taste, tliey may affon! useful patterns ; but for all that belongs to original ge- 
nius, to spirited, masterly, and liiah execution, our best and most happy ideas, are, ge- 
nerally speaking, drawn I’rom the antients. In epic poetry, for instance, Hon?er and 
Virgil, to this day, stand not within many degrees of any rivals. Orators, such as Cicero 
and Demosthenes, w'c have none. In history, notwithstanding some defects in thjs an- 
tient historical plans it may be safely asserted, that we have no suqh historical narrations, 
so elegant, so picturesque, so animated, and interesting as that of Herodotus, , Thucy- 
dides, Xenophon, Livy, Tacitus, and Sallust. Although the conduct of the drama may 
be admitted to have received some improvements, yet for poetry and senthnent w'e have 
nothing to equal Sophocles and I’.uripides ; nor any dialogue in comedy that comes up 
to the correct, graeeful, and elegant simplicity of Terence. We have no such love cie- 
jies as those of Tibullus ; no such pastorals as some of Theocritus’s ; and for lyric 
poetry, Horace stands quite unrivalled. The name of Horace cannot be mentioned 
without a particular encomium. That " Curiosa Fclicitas,” which Pfitronius has re* 
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nnirlied In H$ -expression ; the twcetness, elegance, and spirit of many of his odes, the- 
iboroi^h knowledge of the world, the excellent sentiments, and natural easy manner 
which distinguishes his satires and epistles, all contribute to render him one of those 
very few authors whom one never tires of reading ; and from whom alone, were every 
otlier monument destroyed, we should be led to form a very high idea of the taste and 
genius of the Augustan age.*' 

“ L^t us guard, however, against a blind and implicit veneration for the antients in 
every thing. Whatever superiority the antients may have had in points of genius, yet 
in all arts, where the natural progress of knowledge lias had room to produce any con- 
siderable effects, the moderns cannot but have some’ advantage.” 

" Th(! world may, in certain respects, be considered as a person, who must needs 
gain somewhat Ijy advancing in years. Its improvements have not, I confess, bei^n 
always in proportion to the centuries that have passed over it ; for, during the course 
of some ages, it has sunk as into a total lethargy. Yet, when roused from that 
Ictliargy, it has generally been able to avail itself, more or less, of former discoveries. 
At intervals there arose some bajipy genius, who could both improve ou what had 
gone before, and invent something new. With the advantage of a proper stock of ma- 
terials, an inferior genius can make greater progress than a much superior one to whom 
these materials are wanting.” 

“ Hence, in natural philosophy, astronomy, chemistry, and other sciences that depend 
on an extensive knowledge, and observation of facts, modern philosophers have an un- 
questionable superiority over the ahtient. I am inclined also to think, that in matters 
of pure reasoning, there is more precision among the naodcnis than in some instances 
there was among the antients ; owing, perhaps to a more extensive literary intercourse, 
which has improved and sharpened the faculties of men. In some studies too, that re- 
late to taste and line writing, the progress of society must, in equity, be admitted ta 
have given us some advantage.?. For instance, in history tliero is certainly more poli • 
tical knowledge in several European nations at present than there was in antient Greece 
and Rome. We arc better acquainted with the nature of government, because we 
have seen it under a greater variety of forms and revolutions. The world is more laH 
open than it was in former times ; commerce is greatly enlarged ; more countries are 
civilized ; posts are every where established ; intercourse is become more easy ; and the 
knowledge of facts, by consequence, more attainable. All these are "great advantages 
to historians ; of which, in some measure, as I sluill aftcrwanls shew, they have availed 
themselves. In the more complex kinds of poetry, likewise, wc may have jjjained some- 
what, perhaps, in point of regularity and accuracy. In dramatic performances, having 
the advantage of the antient models, we may be allowed to have made some improve- 
ments, in the variety of characters, the conduct of the plot, attentions to probability, 
and to decorum.” 

“ These seem to mo the chief points of superiority we can plead above the antients ; 
neither do they extend so lai iis mi»lil be imagined at fir'-t view. For if the strength of 
genius bp on one side, it will go far, in works of taste at least, to cuunlerbalatice all the 
artiltcial improvements which can be made by greater knowledge and correctness. Tq 
V oL. I. ‘ * jii 
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return to our comparison of the age of the world with that of a man, it may be said, not 
•Itokgethcr without reason, that if the advancing age of the world bring along with it 
more science and more refinement, they belong, however, to its earlier periods, more 
vigour, more fire, more enthusiasm of genius. This appears, indeed, to form the cha- 
racteristical difference between the antient poets, orators and historians, compared with 
the modern. Among the antients we find higher conceptions, greater simplicity, more 
original fancy. Among the moderns, sometimes more art and correctness, but feebler 
exertions of genius, liut though this be in general a mark of distinction between the 
antients and moderns, yet, like all general observations, it must be understood with some 
exceptions ; for, in point of poetical fire and original genius, Milton and Shakspeare are 
inferior to no poets in any age.” 

Not content with possessing the advantages of civilization themselves, the Romans en* 
deavonred to communicate them to every nation they conquered. They transferred to 
Spain, Gaul, Germany, Pannonia, and Britain, their laws, manners, arts, sciences, lan- 
guage, and literature. Some liave thought those a suflicent compensation for the loss of 
liberty aiul independence ; but a diligent attention to facts will incline us to a very dif- 
ferent decision. 

Tlie dcgraditig influence of Roman dominion, more than any other circumstance, 
hastened the dissolution of the empire ; for altlioiigli the conquered nations were 
by that means more easily kept in subjection, they became unable to resist a foreign 
enemy, and might be cousidered as decayed members of the body politic, which in- 
creased its size without increasing its strength. An aj)pearance of prosperity, indeed, 
succeeded the havoc of war ; the ruined cities were rebuilt, and new ones founded ; 
population flourished ; civilization advanced ; the arts were cultivated ; but the martial 
and independent spirit of the people of the northern provinces w’as so totally extinct in 
a few centuries, that, instead of preferring death to slavery, like so many of their illus- 
trious ancestors, they patiently submitted to any contribution which a rapacious gover- 
nor was pleased to levy. They became incapable of thinking or acting for themselvesi, 
and consequently unable to resist the most desultory inroads of a troop of undisciplined 
barbarians. 

A total relaxation of manners had ensued on the pillage of Greece, the conquest of 
Asia, and the rise of the imperial power. The people were disarmed by the jealousy of 
despotism, aiid corrupted by the example of an abandoned court Effeminacy, de- 
bauchery, profligacy, and every ati'ocious vice was common upon the throne. A new 
source of ruin speedily disclosed itself. Some disputed successions having diade the 
army sensible that the sovereignty was in their bands, they thenceforth sold it to the 
higliest bidder. Sporting with the lives of their princes, as formerly with the laws of die 
republic, they created emperors only to extort money from them, and afterwards mas- 
sacred them, in order to extprt like sums from their successors. Emperors were ojp- 
posed to empercHTs, and armies disputed the pretensions of armies. Widi obedience 
discipline was lost. Wise princes endeavoured, but in vain, to restore it ; their zeal to 
maintain the antient military regulations only exposed Uieni to the of the soldiery } 
the very name of discipline was a signal for revolt. 
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rh« .armieft Qf Reroe 4i(l not now consist of free who had voluntarily chosen 

n military life» or who. in obedience to the laws, served for a term of years, but of 
mercenaries collected from the provinces, or of barbarians bribed into the service, 
as more able to undergo the fatigues of war. Her soldiers were no longer citizens 
armed in defence of their country, they w'erc its oppressors ; they were licensed 
robbers, insatiable of plunder. In older to prevent tlie continual treasons of the 
soldiery, but especially the Pretorian band, the emperors associated with themselves, 
in the supreme power, their sons, their brothers, or .such persons as they could trust ; 
and every emperor elected a Cssar, or successor. They likewise sub-divided, and con- 
sequently diminished, the power of the Pretorian prefects, who were the grand viziers 
of their time, appointing tour instead of two. liy these means the inqvcrial seat 
was rendered more secure ; tlie emperors were permitted to die iu their beds ; man- 
ners were softened, and less blood M as shed by ferocity ; hut the state was wasted by 
an enormous expence, and a new species of oppression took place, no less disgrace- 
ful to humanity than tlie former massacres. The tyranny was ti'ansfcrrcd from the 
soldiery to the prince ; the cause and tlie mode was changed, but the cti'ect was the 
same. Shut up within the walls of a palace, surrounded by flatterers and women, and 
sunk in the softness of Eastern luxury, tliose masters of the empire governed in secret 
by the dark and subtle artificers of despotism, liiiqitous judgments, under the form 
of Justice, seemed only to set death at a distance, in order to make life more miser- 
able, and existence move precarious. Nothing was said, all was insinuated : every 
man of prime reputation was accused ; and tlie warrior and the politician daily saw 
themselves at the mercy of sycophants, who had neither ability to serve tlic state them- 
selves, nor generosity to suffer otliers to serve it with honour. 

I'he removal of the imperial court to Constantinople, to say nothing of the subsequetit 
division of the empire into eastern and western, was a new blow to the grandeur of 
Koine, and likewise to its security ; for the veteran legions, that guarded the banks of 
the Danube and the Rhine, were also remored to the east, in order to guard another 
frontier ; and Italy robbed of its wealth and inhabitants, sunk into a state of the most 
annihilating languur. Changed 'into a garden by an Asiatic pomp, and crowded with 
villas, now deserted by their voluptuous owners, this once fertile country was unable 
to maintain itself ; and when tlie crops of Sicily and Africa failed, the people breathed 
nothing but sedition. These discontents, occasioned by the removal of the imperiftl 
court, were heightened by those of religion. Christianity had long been making progress 
in the entire, it now ascended the tiirone of the Cscsars. As the Christians had formerly 
been {versecuted, they, in their turn, became persecutors. The gods of Rome were 
publicly insulted, their statues were broken, their votaries were harrassed. Penal 
statutes were enacted against the antient M'orship; the punishment of death was de- 
nounced a gainst the sacrifices formerly ordained by law ; thp. altar of victory was over- 
turned, the cross was exalted in its stead, and displayed in place of that triumphant eagle, 
nhdec .which the world had been conquered. I'hc most dreadful hates and animosities 
furose. The pagans accused the Christians of all their misfortunes ; they rejoiced in the 
midst of the greatest calamities, as if the gods bad been come in person to take vengtianoe 
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wi the destroyers of their altars ; while the Christians afilrmed, that ttie remalna o( 
paganism alone had drawn down the wrath of Omnipotence. Uoth parties w’cre more 
occupied about tlieir religious disputes than the common safety ; and, • to complete the 
miseries of this unhappy people, the Christians became divided among themselves. 
New sects sprung up ; new disputes took place ; new jealousies and antipathies raged, 
and the same pvmishmcnts were denounced against heretics and pagans. An universal 
bigotry debased the minds of men. In a grand assembly of tne provinces, it was pro- 
posed, that, as tlicre are three persons in the Trinity, tlicy ought to have three empe- 
rors. Sieges were raised, and cities lost, for the sake of a bit of rotten wood, or 
withered bone, wliich was supposed to have belonged to some saint or martyr. The 
effeminacy of the age mingled itself with this infatuation ; and generals, more weak than 
humane, sat down to mourn tlie calamities of war, when they should intrepidly have led 
on their troops to battle. 

“ The character of the people with whom the Romans had to conbmd, was, in all ro 
spccts the reverse of their own. Those northern adventurers, or barbarians, as they 
were called, breathed nothing but war. Their martial spirit was yet in its vigour ; they 
sought a milder climate, and lands more fertile than their forests and mountains ; the 
sword was their right ; and they exercised it witluiut remorse, as the right of nature. 
Barbarous they surely were, but they were superior to the people they invaded in virtue 
as well as in valour. Simple and severe in their manners, they w'ere unacquainted with 
tlie name of luxury ; any thing was sufficient for their extreme frugality. Hardened by 
exercise and toil, their' bodies seemed inaccessible to disease or pain : war was tbyir 
element ; they sported with danger, and met death with expressions of joy . Though free 
and independent, they were firmly attached to their leaders, because they followed them 
from choice, not from constraint, the most gallant being always dignified with the 
command. Nor were these their only virtues. They were remarkable for their regard 
to the sanctity of the marriage bed ; their generous hospitality, their detestation of 
treachery and falsehood. 'I hey possessed many maxims of civil wisdom, and wanted 
only the culture of reason to conduct them to the true principles of social life. What 
could the divided, effeminate, and now dastardly, Romans oppose to such, a people ? 
Nothing but fear and folly ; or, what was still more ignominious,, treachery. Soon con- 
vinced that the combat was unequal, they attempted to appease their -inTOders by money; 
but that peace could not be of long continuance which put those who sold it in a better 
condition to sell another. Force is seldom just. These voluntary contributions were 
changed into a tribute, which was demanded as a right ; and war was denotnliced when 
it was refused, or fell short of the customary sum. Tributes were multiplied upon tri- 
butes, till the empire was drained of its treasure. Another expedient was then fallen 
upon : large bodies of the barbarian^; were taken into pay, and oppcied to other barba- 
rians. This mode of defence, so contrary to the practice of the first Romans, answered 
for the moment; but terminated in ruin : those auxiliaries proved the most dangerous 
enemies to the empire. Already acquainted with the Roman loxuries^e Roman wealth, 
and the Roman w'eakness, tlicy turned their arms agaiirst their masters, inviting their 
et^hymen to come apd share with them in the spmls of a people unworthy of so many 
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accommodations. They were likewise become acquainted witli wliat little military 
skill yet remained amonf' the Itomims ; and that, siiperaddcil to tljcir natural intrepi- 
dity, made them perfectly irresistible. A third expedient, yet more unworthy of the 
Roman name, was had recourse to ; assassination was employed by the emperors against 
those princes Or leaders whose strms they feared; it was oven concealed beneath th"' 
mask of friendship, and perpetrated under tlie roOf of Hospitality, in lljc convivial 
hour, and at tlic festive board. This diabolical practice, tlie want of faith, and other 
1^1 manly vices of the Roinan.s, not only account for the total subversion of their em- 
pire, but also for many of tlic cruelties of the conquerors. Inllaincd with the pas.siun 
of revenge, no less than the thirst of conquest or tho lust of plunder, the inHexible and 
high s})iritcd, thougii naturally generous barbarians were equally deaf to the offers of 
treaty, and the voice of supplication. Wherever they marcheil, their route was marked 
with blood. The most fertile and populous provinces were converted into deserts. Italy 
and Romo itself were often pillaged. New invadci’S, from regions more remote and 
barbarous, drove out or exterminated the former settlers ; and Kuropc was successively 
laid waste ; till the north, by pouring forth its myriads, was drained of people, and the 
sword of slaughter tired of (Ipstroying”. 

“ In less than a hundred yeans after the first northern invasion, scarce any remains 
of the laws, mannei's, arts, or literature of the Romans were left in onr quarter of- the 
globe. Ry tlic beginning of the sixth century, the Visigoths had possessed tli^inselves 
of Spain; the Franks of fiaiil ; the Saxons of the Roman provinces in South Britain; 
the Ifiins of Bannoniu ; the Ostrogoths of Italy, and the adjacent provinces. .New 
governments, law.s, languages ; new manners, customs, drc.sses ; new names of men 
and of countries every where prevailed, A total change took plate in the state of 
Jhiropc. How fur this change ought to be lamented is not now a matter of much 
dispute. 'I'he human species was reduced to such a degree of debasement by the 
pressure of Roman despotism, that we can hardly be sorry at any means, however 
violent, which removed or ligtitcncd the load. But we cannot help lamenting, at the 
same time, that this revolution was the work of nations so little enlightened by science or 
polished by civilization ; for the Roman laws, though somewhat corrupted, were yet in 
general the best that human wisdom had framed ; and the Homan arts and literature, 
though much declined, were still superior to any thing found among rude nations, or 
which those who spurned ihem produced for many ages. The contempt of the barbarians 
Tor the Roman improvements is not' wholly, however, to be ascribed to their ignorance, 
nor the suddenness of the revolution to their desolating fury ; the manners of the con- 
quered must come in for a share. Had tiie Romans not been in tbc lowest state of 
national degeneracy, they might surely have civilized their conquerors ; had they retained 
any of the virtues of men among them, they might have continued under the government 
of their own laws.” . . 

“ Many of the northeri) leaders were endowed with great abilities, and several of 
tbepi were acquainted both with the policy and literature of the Romans': but they were 
justly afraid of the contagious influence of Roman example, and therefore avoided eveiy 
thing allied to tliat napae, whether hurtful or otherwise. They erected a cottage in. the 
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neiglibourhood of a palace, breaking down the stately building, and burying in its ruins 
the finest works of human ingenuity ; they ate out of vessels of wood, and made the van- 
quished be seiwed in vessels of silver; they hunted the boar on the voluptuous parterre ; 
the tiirngard on an expensive pleasure-ground, where effeminacy was wont to saunter, or 
indolence to loll ; and they pastured their herds where they might have raised a luxuriant 
harvest. They prohibited their children the knowledge of literature, and of all the elegant 
arts ; because they concluded, from the dastardlincss Of the Romans, that learning tends 
to enervate tlie mind, and that he who has trembled under the rod of a pedagogue will 
never dare to meet a sword with an undaunted eye. Upon tl»e same principles tliey 
rejected' the Roman jurisprudence ; it reserved nothing to the vengeance of man : they, 
therefore, not unpliilosophically, thought it must rob him of his active powers. Nor <'ould 
they conceive liow the person injured could rest satisfied, but by pouring out his fury upon 
the autlior of the injustice. Ifcnce all those judicial combats, and private wars, which, 
for many ages, <lebo)atcd Europe.’’ 

I'his representation of the northern barbarians is given by one well read in European 
history, but appears to exhibit them in too favourable colours ; it is therefore, just to 
present the reader with another portrait, which is also drawn by the hand of a master, 
and brings tlic enormities tlicy perpetrated more fully into view. 

“ The dm astations committed by fliose baibarimis, when they made their incursion.s, 
are incredible, and the relation shocking to human nature. Some authors seem mucJi 
inclined lo favour them, and even insinuate that barbarity and ignorant ferocity were 
their greatest, if not their only faults ; Init from their history it plainly appears, tliat not 
' only barbarity and the most sliocking cruelty, but the highest degrees of avarice, per-' 
fidy, and disregard of the most solemn promises, were to be numbered among their 
vices. It w'ns ever a sufficient reason for them to make an attack, that they thought 
tlieir enemies could not resist them. Their only itifsotl' for making a pcaee; or fbi' 
kee|>ing it, was because their enemies were too strong : and their only reason fta' 
committing the most horrid massacres, rapes, and all manner of crimc.s, was because 
they bad gained a victory. I'lic Romans, degenerate as they were, are yet to be 
esteemed much better tlian tJicsc savages ; and therefore we find not a single province 
of the empire that would submit to the barbarians while the Romans were able to 
protect them.” 

“ The Gauls, the Britons, the Germans, the Scandinavians; and all the nations of the 
north of Europe, had a certain degree of conformity in their government, manners, and 
-opinions. The same leading cliaracter, and the same degree of conformity^' was also 
■observable among their modem descendants, w'ho, under the naifics of ' Goths and Van- 
dals, dismembered tlie Roman empire. Alike dlstmguisbcd by a love of war and of 
liberty, by a persuasion that force only constitutes riglit, and that victory is an infal- 
lible proof of justice, tiicy were equally bold in attacking their enenlies, and in resisting 
file absdlide domination of any one man. They w'ere free, even in a state of aobmis- 
■inoti. Tlidit' qfriiSiiitjve government Was a kind of military deniocracy, under a geijewtl 
al^iifaieftain, wKbTiad commonly the titlc of king. Matters Of li;^e oonseqttetf^ ’WWa 
i^termnsed by tiifc prihclpdl men, but the whole eotnmunity assdii^ed to deiiberide' 
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national olyects. The authority of their kings or generals, who owed their eminence 
entirely to their military talents, and held it by no other claiui, was extremely limited : 
it consisted rather in the privilege of advising, than in the power of commanding. Every 
individual was at liberty to chuse whether he would ciigag6 in any warlike enterprise. 
They, therefore, followed the chieftain, wlio led them forth in quest of new settlements, 
from inclination, not controul ; as volunteers who offered to accompany him, niot as 
soldici*s whom he could order to march. ,, They considered tlieii* conquests as common 
■ property, in which all had a right to share, as all had contributed to acquire them ; nor 
was any obligation whatsoever entailed on the possessoi's of land thus obtained. Every 
one was the lord of bis own little territory. But after settling in the Roman provinces, 
wlicre they had tlieir acquisitions to maintain, not only against the antient inhabitants, 
but also against the inroads of new invaders, the northern conquerors saw the necessity 
of a closer union, and of relinquishing some of their private riglits for public safety. 
They continued tlierefore to acknowledge the general who had led them to victory; he 
was considered as tlie head of the colony ; he had the largest share of the conquere;^ 
lands ; and every free man, or every subordinate officer and soldier, upon receiving a 
share, according to his military rank, tacitly bound himself to appear against tlie enemies 
of the community. The new division of property, and the obligations consequent upon 
it, gave rise to a species of government formerly unknown, and which is commonly dis- 
tinguished .by tlie name of the Feudal Systkm. The idea of a feudal kingdom was 
borrowed from that of a military establishment. I'he victorious army, cantoned out in 
the country wliich it had seized, continued arranged under its prpper officers, who were 
oidered to hold tliemsclves in readiness to assemble, whenever occasion should require 
their united operations or counsels. But that system of policy, apparently so well taal- 
culatcd for national defence or conquest, and which prevailed for several centuries in 
almost oveiy kingdom of did not sufficiently provide for the interior order 

and tranquillity of the state. Tfene bond of political union w'as feeble ; the sources 
of dissensions wei e many ; and corruption was interwoven w illi the very frAuiq of the 
constitution.'’ > ' b 

“ The partial division of the conquered lands, which was chiefly swallowed tip by the 
great officers, gave the few a dangerous ascendancy over the many. The king or ge- 
neral, by his sujrerior allotment, had it amply in his power to reward past services, or 
attach' new fbllowei's, for • the purpose of future wars. AVith this view he parcelled out 
bis lands, binding those on whom he bestowed them, to attend him in all his military 
enterprises, under tlic penalty of forfeiture. The nobles, or great officers, followed* his 
example, annexing the same conditions to their benefices or gi-ants of land, and appear- 
ing at the head of their numerous vassals, like .so many mdependent princes, whenever 
their pride was wounded, or their property injured. They disputed the claims of the 
sovereign ; they withdrew their attendance, or turned their arms against him. A strong 
harrier was thus foruicd against « geneml despotism iu the state ; but the nobles Uicm- 
selves^ by naoans of tlieir warlike retainers, were the tyrants of every inferior district, 
hedding the poaple: in servitude, . and preventing any regular administration of justice, 
every one claiioing that prerogative witiiio his owm domain, Nor w-as this the only pri- 
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vilcgc Uiosc haughty nobles usurped ; they also extorted from the crown the right 
(.rf coining monty in Uieir own name, ' uud of currying on tvar against their private 
encinies.’’ 

, “ In coaseriucuce of these encroachments on the royal prerogative, the powerful vassals 
of the crown obtained grants during life, and aftern-ards'otheVs, including their heirs, of such 
lands as they had originally held only during pleasure. And they appropriated to them- 
selves titles of honour, ixs well a& offices of power and trust, which bccahic hereditary in 
many families. 'J'hc tics which comiccted the principal members of the Constitution with 
its head were dissolved almost all ideas of political .subjection were lost, and little ap 
pearance of feudal subordination remained. 'I’he nobility Openly aspired at indepen- 
dancy ; they scorned to consider themselves as subjects; and a kingdom, cbnsiclerah'e in 
name aud c-xlenl, wois often a mere shadow of monarchy, and really consisted of as many 
separate principuliiic.^ us it container] baronie.s. A thousand feuds and jealousies suh- 
.sisteil among the barons, and gave rise to as many wars. Hence every country in I'.n- 
rope, wasted or kcj)t iu continual alarm by those internal hostilities, were filled with 
^tles and places of sti'cnglli, in order to protect the inhabitants frbm the fury of thtdr 
fellow-gpl^ecls. The particulai^ manner in which the barbarians, or northern inyadeis, 
cbnifuctcd their judicial proceedings, when they lir^t settled iu the provinces of the Ilo- 
inan empire, cannot now be distiactlyaasceriained ; but their form of government, llu.ir 
puuiners, and p. variety of otlicr circiunstaiures, lead ns to believe it '\ as nearly the sumo 
whifh prevailed in tlicir original countries ; where the authority of the niu- 
gistratc was so limited, and the hide()cndcncy of individuals so great, that they seldom 
ad^niittcd any umpire hut the sword. Our most antient historical records justify this epi- 
nipu ; they represent Uio exercise of justice in all the kingdotns of Europe and the i<le-a 3 
of men with re.spect to equity, as little different from those which prevail in a state of 
nature, and deform tlie lirst stages of society in every;.tS<y0IJtry. Re.seutmcnt xfas almost 
the sole motive for prosecuting ci iines ; and the grbtiiiektion of that passion, move than 
“iliy the prosperity and good order of society, was the end, and also the rule in 

punishing them. He that sufl'ered the wrong, waS the only person who had a right to 
the aggressor; to demand or remit the punishment : and lie might accept of a 
Ct^pensatjon for any, offence liow heinowf soevw. * The proseciftion of criminals in tiic 
j^ame aud by tlic authority of the commiuitty, in order to defef bthei's’^^ from violating the 
hv^8,.^japw justly deemed tho “great object ofr legislation; Was S' liaxim Of jurisprudence 
t^j^^little uuderstpod in theory. ond> osttR tesft r^rded in '^hactice; The qivil and cri- 
miflhi juilgos could, in most cases, do nounore than appoiiStf^^VliklsJ and feaVe the par- 
liip.|jg^pci(jo tlieir causes by the'swqifs^V Fierce and Mttgltty noblbs, V^^*^^^ the re- 
.considered, it os 'inftManod8*to ^w^up^to ehotheir' the’’ ri^t of 'determining^ 
what f q p^ tkxkthcv . slawild accept o^.i'ds-'Wlth M’hldi'VefiSrgeimOO thS^'lhoiild rest ^tisfied : 
they .soori^d.^ :t^j>eft|i fo any ditffiTHght atih.’' if ml^ of inlforior 

condition submitted to award oiM^rbltti^ldti, it was on^jr^ that of the .leader 

wh^se cc^tiagPri^y »*'d whonbin ttfil'Md'' th«y'<lmd1&aefl^*i&,5iteWdied to Q^ye^. 

iie^O.eycry ehiaffoiiit'^cafliMB the judge oF his tribtfrin^qjeacd, 'a8'’'#irfr'al^ its general ih 
The pernicious affsals of this pow«r dpon goverdnient; kind ujioh hiannCrs, apd 
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ihc many absurd modes of trial ostnbiished before ils al.olition, uc shall have frcqiiefil 
occasion to observe in llie history oi every modern kinociouj. 'i'iic feudal system, liow- 
ever, with all its iinpcrtections, anti tl]c disorders lo winch it i^ave birtli, was by no means 
3j debfisim^ to humanity as the uniform pressure of Homan clcspolisni. Vciy difl'erent 
horn that dead calm whicli accompanies pcacidul slavery, and in winch every faculty of 
the sonl ^inks into a state of soiiinolency, it kept the minds of men in conlinual ferment, 
auJ their hearts in a^jitation. If animnsilics were keen, friendshijjs also were wann. 
1 lie* commonalty were unfortnnatedy degraded to the coiidili^m of slaves, but tho nobi^ 
lity were exalted to the rank of princes, 'fhe g<*nlry wrn? tiieir associates ; and the 
king, without the form of compact was in reality but chid’ magistrate, or head of tliC 
CO mnunity, and could literally do no wrong ; or none at least with impunity.'' 

Though the northern invaders wanted ta^te to value the Homan aits, laws, or litera- 
ture, they generally embraced tlic religion of the conquered people. And the mild and 
benevolent spirit of Christianity would doulitless have soltcned their savage maiincir, 
had nut tlu ir minds been already inieebal l>y n baibaions suj>erstition ; wliicb, mingling 
itself with the Ctiristian principles and ceremonies, produced that absurd mixture of vio* 
Icnce, devotif)!!, and folly, wliicli has so lung di^urraced llu; Koini.sh chnrcii. aivl which 
funned tlie cliaracter of the mid lie ages. Tht' ciergv wmi' g.iini is, but Chrislijiiity wfi.<» 
a losei, l)y the conversion of the bai bariaii^. Tliey uithi r clianged the oblcct than the 
spirit of tlu ir religion. "1 lie druids atuong the (iauls aiut !!?;t(ais; the piie.^ts amon^ 
th(' anlient Cierinaiis, and among all lia* naiions oi .^eandmavia, po''^es‘>c(l un absolute 
doiiiini m Over the minds of men. Tliesc people, alter embracing CJirisiiaiiity, retained 
l!u ir vericjiation for llic piicstiiood. And iiniiiipj)ily ine ilerg\ of tho'^c tunes J. ad nei- 
ther viiiu(.‘ enough lo picieive iljem bom abusing, lau' knowKHlge sidlicienC to enalilo 
liu in to make a proper U'^e ot tlieir power. '1 hey blindlv nivoimal tiie supeutitioiis iio- 
rnage ; and .such ot the b?ubrians as enterevl into holy orders, carried their ignorance 
and tlieir original prejudices along with them. Tne Cini:>lian em|)cruis ot Home and 
Ckinstanlinopie hud enriched the church: they had lavished un it privileges and imiini- 
nitie.s ; and these seducing advantages haU Out too iniiuU cundibutecl to a relaxation of 
di.-ciplinc, and the introduction of disorders, more or less h irilii), which had altered the 
spirit of the professed fiicnds of the gospel. Under the dominatiun of the barbarians, the 
degeneracy increased, till the pure principles of C’hrHliauity were lost in a gross super- 
stition ; vviiicti, in^t€ad of aspiring to virtuous sanctity, endeavoured to conciliate the fa- 
vour of God by the same means that satisfied the jusliee ot men, or by tfiose employed 
to appease their fabulous deities. 

As tlie punishments due for civil crimes, among the northern conquerors, might be 
bought off by money, they attempted, in like manner, to bribe heaven, by benefactions 
to the church, in order to supersede all future inquest. And the more they gave 
themselves up to their brutal passioi^, to rapine, and to violence, the more protusc 
they were in this species of goo<l works. They seem to have bolievevi, says the Abb6 
dc Malby, that avarice was tlie first attribute of the divinity» and that the saints made 
a traffic of their influence and protection. Ilcnce the bon mot of Clovis ; St. Mattin 
serves his friends very well ; but he makes them pay souodly for his trouble.” *• Our 
Vou I. * G 
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t't*iisurc is poor/* saiil Chilp -nc, the f^iand'^on of Clovis ; “ our ilclics arc p;onc to the 
v'hurch : i\iKi bii^liOps arc the Lineal*’ And indeed the sii[)erior clTity. ''ho, hy the arqni- 
ailioa of hiiMh-^, added the power of fortiirc lo the iofhieneo cf were often the 

arbiters of kir.edonis, and dis|X)sed of the mnui v\l<ile ihoy regulated the affairs of the 
state, "rhere was a necessity of consiiJtinty them, b(*(!aMse tli(*y posse.^-^^ed all tlie know- 
led, i:e tiKit llvn icinaincd in Kuiope : they only Knew any thini<. 'Jlic acts of their conn- 
eiU were roesidered as infallible decrees, and they S[)oke usnallv in the name of God ; 
I ut, ala> ! they were only men. 

\s tl]c interest of the cleniv clashed wit!i that of the laity, opposition and jealousy 
prodn^'cd new disorders. I'he priests made use of artifice a:Minst tljeir po%vfM'fnI ^dver- 
iiJiies: they iiiventt'd fables to awe tlicm into submission; they einployed tl)eir sp-i'-iturd 
artns in defence of thc'ir temporal pood.s ; they chanii;ed the mild Jan^iinee of charity 
into fiiyhlfiil analhcnia?. What was deenned the rclii^iion of Jesus breatlied notliin;^ bi/. 
terror. 'I’o tho thiind r of the church, the instrujnent of so many 'vars and revolutions, 
they joined the assi.^^Luv'e of the sword. \Vrv!ikc prelat s, clad in armour, combated 
ior their possessions, or to usurp those of otluuv> ; aini, like the heathen f)riest«, whose 
permcions influence was founded on the ignorance of the people, the Christian clergy 
sought to CKtnid their authority, by confining all knowledge to tlieir own order, dduy 
made a mystery of the most necessary sciences; truth was not permitted to sec the light, 
a:ul lo.i^^on was fi ttiU'ed in the Cf ll of siiixTstition. Many of the clergy themsclfcs could 
scarce read, and writing was chiefly confined to the cloisters; wlicrc a blind and in- 
terested devotion, Cfjually willing to deceive and to believe, held the quill, and where 
lying cluoniclcs and fabulous legcntls were composed, which contaminated history, re- 
ligion, and tin? pnuci()lc.s and the law.s of society. Without arts, science's, commerce, 
policy, priiici|des, ilu* European nations were all as barbarous and wretched as they 
could pohsibiv be, unless a miracle had been wrought for the disgrace ot hnmanitv. 
Charlemagne indeed, in Frai\ce, and Alfred the Great, in ['higland, endeavoured to dis- 
pel this darkness, and tame tl)eir subjects to tiu* restraints of law ; and they were so 
fui tunate as to succeed. Liglit and order distinguished their reigns. But tlie ignorance 
and barbarism of the age was too powerful for their liberal institutions : the darkness 
returned, after their linie, more tliick and heavy than formerly, and settled over Europe, 
and society again tumliled into (‘Jiaos, 

'fhe ignorance of the West was so profound, during the ninth and tenth centuries, 
that the clergy, who alone possessed the important secrets of reading and writing, 
became necessarily the arbiters and the judges of almost all secular affairs. They 
comprehended within their jurisdiction, marriages, contracts, wiHs; which they took 
eare to involve in mystery, and by which they opened to themselves new sources of 
wealth and power. Every thing wore the colour of religion ; temporal and spiritual 
concerns were confounded : and from this unnatural mixtiu^e sprung a thousand abuses. 
Letters began to revive in the eleventh century, but made small progress till toward its 
close. A scientifical jargon, a false logic, employed about words, without conveying any 
idea of things, com|K>sed the learning of those times. It confounded all things, in 
taadeavouring. .to analyse every thing. As the new scholars were mostly clergymen^ 
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thrologic.il fnaltcTS cliicfly engaged their attention ; and as they neither knew histoi Y 
f)liiloso])hy, nor Ciilicis'.n, tlje labours were as futile as their enquiries, which were 
eliiclly disgraceful to reason and religion. 'I'lie conception of the blessed ^'ir(Iil|, and the 
digestion of the euchini.-it, 'vere two of the principal objcCiS of tbeir sj'.cculalion ; and out 
of (lie hut a third aiose, which ivas, to know whether it was toided again? The dis- 
orders of government and manners Iccef) pace, as they always will, with those of religio^^ 
and learning, d htse difc'idcrs seemed to have attained their utmost height about the 
middle of the tenth century ; then the feudal policy, the defects of whicli wc hive 
pointed out, was become universal. Tiic dukes or governors of provinces, the 
quises employed to guard the inarcbesj and even the counts entrusted with the admi- 
nistrution of justice, all originally officer-, of the crown, had made ihcinsclvcs masters of 
tlicir ducliies, maiviuis.ites, and co'.mties. d'tie kmg, indeed, as .superior lord, slilk 
icceivcd hoiuage from them for those lands which they held of the crown ; -Ind winch, 
in default of heirs, returned to the royal domaiu. Ju, had a riglit of ctilling them? 
out to war, of judging them in his court by tiieir .i.sseml)!cd peers, and of confiscating 
tlicir estates in case of rebellion ; but, in all olbcr respects, lljcy themselves enjoyed the 
rights of royalty. They had their sub-vas.sals, or .subjects ; they made laws, held 
courts, coined money in their own name, and Icviid war against tlicir private enemies.- 
The most frightful disorders arose from this slate of feudal anajchy. Force decided 
all things. F.uiupc was one great field ofbiUlc; where the weak struggled for fiec- 
dom, and the strong for dominion, 'i lie king was without power, and the nobles 
without principle ; they were tyrants at home, and robbers abroad. Nothing remained 
to be a check upon ferocity and violence. The .Scythians in their de.serts could not h® 
less indebted to the laws of so«actv than the Europeans duiing the period under' 
review. 

'i’ho people, the most numerous, as well as the most useful class of the commimity, 
were either actual slaves, or exposed to so many miseries, arising from pillage and 
oppression, to one or other of which they were a continual prey, and often to both, that 
many of them made a voluntaiy surrendt'r of libei ty fur bread and protection. What 
must have been the state of that government where slavery was an eligible condition ? 
But, conformable to the observation of tlie philosophic Jfume, there is a point of de- 
pfessiou as well a.s of exaltation, beyond whicli human affairs aeldutn pass, and irom 
A\hich they naturally return in a contrary progress. This utmost point of decline society 
seems to have attained in Europe, as we have already said, about the middle of the 
tenth century ; when the disorders of the feudal government, together with the corruption 
of taste and manners consequent upon these, were arrived at their greatest excess. 
Accordingly, from tliat era, we can trace a succession of causes and events, whicli, whli 
different degrees of influence, contributed to abolish anarchy and barbarism, and intro- 
duce order and politeness. 

Among the first of these causes we must rank chivalry ; which, as the elegant and 
inquisitive Dr. Robertson remarks, though commonly considerert as a w'ild institution, 
tlie result of caprice, and the source of extravagance, arose naturally from the state of 
society in those times, and had a very serious effect in refining the manners of the 
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n iMnn- Tiio ft^ural blatr, lias be^oa olHe'^ved, a of pi^^i'pc'taal 
'.\'ir, lapiiie, ami ari '^irhy. *J lie ^'C.ik aial unai'inad u<“rc! expensed o\rrv Hitjuirnt lo iiK'Uits, 
oi* ipjMi io'j. i h'j jx,>\ (‘r of the sovf'iTii.»ii \\a< loo luniicd to [ax^vciu liif -o ru H;*';, 
and iUk: alive; aiitlioi'ty loo to icdrc’^s itK'in. d’luMc "as scaico any 

I'.oin viukuco and oppression, except whal tlie \alonr and ^enerosnv ot pnvato 
fR^rsons allordcnl , and tiie rtrin of the brave was tlje only tribunal to v\Iiici) liic 
could appeal for jnsticr. 

The trader could no lonucr tra\'ei in safety, or brini^; unmolested his commodllicj? 
to market. Fvery possessor of a rasile piilaue-d them, or iaid llicin uud(‘r ronti li^ntic'n ; 
und many not only plundered the merehaiils, but carried oil' all tiic woinoij ^hat feil iii 
tlieir way. Sl»Ldit ineonveniencx'S may be overlooked ur endured, but wK'cn .ibii^es 
grow to a ceitain the society must reform or <10 to ruin. It becomes tine 

business of ail to discover, and to ap.ply such remedies as will most efl'ectuuliy remove ihe 
prevailiiiit disorders. Humaiiitv .sprum; trom the bosom of violence, and rilicflrcnn ihc 
hand of rapacity. Those licentious and tyrannic nol^lt s, who had been L^uilty of eve' V 
«poci(*s of oiitrape, and every mode of 0|)pr(sssion ; who, equally iiniust, nntc‘eliii£r, and 
supep.lilious, had made |)il‘j;rimu^es, and had pill 4 i!;ed ! w ho had mas'^acred, and dene 
p(M)ance! touchcil at wiih a srii^e of natm'al efjultN, and swayed b'-y the conv ic- 

tion of a common interest, fon.ued a^^sociations lor the r( dress of private wronjs^ iind Tlic 
preservation of ptxblic safety, tio honoiy'able was the origin of an institution gcncivJly 
represented as wliimsicttl. 

The young wairior among the antiiuit Germans, as well as amonLr the modern kniglit'’^^ 
tras armed, lor the fir>«t lime, with certain c(’remonies proper to inspire martial ardoui'; 
but chivaliy, considered as a civil and military in^.lilulion, is as late as the elcvcniu 
C<'ntury. 

Inc previous discipline and solemnities of initiation were many and singular, 'i'hc 
novice in chivalry was educated in tlm iiousc ot some kmiglit, commonly a per^^^on of 
high rank, whom he served fii' 5 t in the cliaracter ol pagty and afterwards of sci’nirc : 
iior was he admiltel to the supreme iioncmr ol knigliliiood, uiilil he had given iiianv 
striking prooiii of his valour and address, d'he ceremony of initiation was very solemn. 
Severe fastings, and nights spent in a church or chapel in prayer ; confession? of sins, 
and the receiving of the saernments v>ith devotion ; bathing, and putting on white robes, 
as emblems of that purity of manners required by the laws of chivalry, were neccersary 
preparations lor this corctnony. W hen the candidate for knighthood had gone through 
all these, ami other introductory formalities, he f<dl at the feet of the person from whom 
be e.H|>eeted that honour, and on his knees delivered to him hi.s sword, >^fter answering 
snitible questions, the usual oath was administered to him; namely, to serve his prince, 
deteiwl the faith, protect tlie persons and reputations of virtuous hulies, and to rescue, 
at the hazard of his life, wiiiows, orphans, and all unhappy persons groaning under 
injustice or oppression. Then the knights and ladies, who assisted at the ceremony, 
atlorned the canditate with the armour aiui ensigns of chivalry, beginning with putting 
on the spurs, and ending with girihng him with the sword. Seeing him thus accoutred, 
he kiui^ or uobteman^ who was to confer the honour of knighthood, gave him the ac* 
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colade, or dubbing, by three gentle strokes with the flat part of his sword on the shoni* 
dtr, or with the palm of his band on tl)e neck, saying, “ In the name of God, St. Mi* 
chael, and St. George, I make ihee a knight! Be thou loyal, brave, and hardy.” 

\"alour, humanity, court- s}, justice, honour, were the charactei islics of cliivalry , and 
to th^ sc were ;)dde(l religion; which, by infusing a large portion of enthusiastic zeal, car- 
them all to a romantic excess, wonderfullv suited to the genius of the age, and pro- 
dactive of t!ie greate^.t and most peruranent effucts l)oth upon policy and manners. Wat 
vas carried on with less f< rocitv, when humanity, no less tluin courage, came to be 
deemed the ornament of knighthood, and knighthood a tlistinction superior to royalty, 
and an honour which princes were promt to rect'iv'c from the h mds of private gentle* 
men ; more geutle and |}olishcd manners were introdiiccal, when courtesy was recom- 
mended as the most amiable of knightly virtues, an.l every knight devoted liimself to tl)e 
scrvrcc of some lady; and violence and oppression decreased when it wa.s accounted 
meritorious to check and to punish them. 

A scr(i|)uIoiis aflhcrencc to truth, with the most religious attention to fulfil every 
engagement, but particularly those between the sexes, as more easily violated, became 
the distinguishing charaetcM’ of a gentleman, because chivalry was regarded as the school 
of honour, and inculcated the mo.^t delicate sensibility with n sped to that point. And 
valour, seconded by so many niotivco of love, religion and viituc, became altogether 
irresistible. • 

liuL the benefjeial effects of chivalry were strongly coiinternctrd by other institutions 
of a less social kind. Some persons of both s(!xes, of most religions, and most countries, 
liave, in ii|l ages, secluded tliemselves from the world, iu onhr to ae(niirc a reputation 
for superior .saiKditv, or to indulge a melancholy turn of mind, affecting to hulil con- 
verse only witti tin* divinity. The number of lliese solitary devotees, however, in an* 
tient times, was few ; and the spirit of religious seclusion, among the heathens, was con- 
fined chiefly to higli southern latitudes, wliere the h(‘at ot the climate favours the indo- 
lence of the cloister. But the case lias been very differfnt in more modern ages: for 
although the monastic life had its origin among the (’hrisfiaus in Egypt, Syria, and Pa* 
lestiiie, it rapidly S[)read, not only over all Asia and Airiea, but also over Europe, and 
penetrated to the most remote corners of the North and West, almost at the same time 
that it reached the cxtremilies of the East and South, to the great hurt of population and 
indostry, aiKEthc bhslniction of the natural progress of society. Nor were these the 
only consequences of the passion for pious solitude. As all who put on the religious 
habit, after the monastic system was c’^^rnpletely formed, took a vow of perpetual chas- 
tity ; the commerce of the sexes was represented by those holy visionaries as incon- 
sistt nt with Christian purity ; and the whole body of the clergy, in order to preserve their 
influence with tfie people, found themselves under tlie necessity of professing a life ofi 
celibacy. This condescension, which wa.s Justly considered as a triumph by the monks^ 
increased their importance, and augmented the number of their fraternities. Nothing 
was estecro-d so meritorious, during the period under review, as the building and en- 
dowing of monasteries. And multitudes of men and women of all conditioOvS, but' es- 
|>ecially of the higher ranks^ coosidering the pleasures of society as seducers to the pit 
VOL. I. *11 
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of destruction, and tuiniin^ with horror from sciisunl deligltt, retired to tnountains and 
deserts, or crowded into cloisters ; w Iroro, under tlie notion of inortityinji tlje body and 
shutting all the avenues of tlie soul against the allurements of ( xlernal objects, they af- 
fected an austerity that gained them universal veneration, and threw a cloud over tlie 
manners of the C’hi i^tian world. 

Mankind ur* no sooner in possession of the convenienees of life, than they begin to 
aspire after its elegancies. About tlie beginning of the fourteenth century, such a taste 
became general in Jl^nrope. The Italian cities, whicli had early acquired liberty, and 
obtained municipal cliartei.s, canied on, at that time, ii flourishing trade with India, 
tlii'ough the ports of tlie Red sea. They introduced into their own country manufactures 
of various k nds, ,and carried them on with great ingenuity and vigour. In the inanu- 
factmes of silk in particular, they made so rapid a progress, that, about the middle of the 
fourteenth ccutorv, a thousand citiztms ofdenoa ap)icared in one procession, clad in 
silk robes. 'Jtiey atteinfitcd new arts ; among which may be numbered the ait ot taking 
impressions from engravings on plates of copper, the iiKmiitaetine ot crystal glass for 
mirrors, of paper made of linen rags, and ot carllK'n v\aio in imitation ot porcelain. 
And they iinpurteil from warmer elimaics the art of raiding several natural productions, 
formerly iHiknown in I'uropc, which now furnish the mateiiais ot a lucrative and ex- 
tended commerce; partieulaily the culture of silk, and the plantation of the sugar-cane, 
originally the produce of Asia, and csti^ined peculiar to the Kast. The sugar-cane was 
transplanted from the (ireck islands into Sicily, from Sicily into Italy, from Italy into 
Spain, and from Spain and j’brtugal into the newly discovered islands in the Western 
pecan. 

I’Jie discovery of those islands, and also of the American continent, was the effect of 
another modern invention, namely, the mariner’s compass; which, by rendering naviga- 
tion at once more secure and more adventurous, facilitated the intercourse between remote 
nations, and may be said to have brought tbcni nearer to each other. C'oiiimercc, du- 
ring the foiirtecntii and fifteentli centuries, was by no means cuiitiiied to the Italian 
states. 

Flanders had long been as famous for the manufacture of linen and woollen 

cloth , as Italy was for that of silk. All tlie wool of Faigland, before the reign of Fd- 
wanl III. except a small quantity wrought into coarse cloths lo4' home consumption, 
was Si,lLi to the Flemings or Lomliards, but chiefly to the former, and inamifactured by 
tliem ; anil it was not till the middle of the fitteenth century (so late were our ancestors 
of availing themselves of their natural commercial advantages !) that the Knglish were 
capal le of fabricating cloth for foreign markets. Ilruges was at once the staple for 

English wool, for the woollen and linen manufactures of the Netherlands, for the naval 

stoics and other bulky cornmodiiies of the North, and for the precious commodities of 
the East, as well as domestic productions, carried thither by the Italian states. It was 
the greatest emporium in Europe. Nothing so much advances society as an intercourse 
with strangers. In proportion as commerce made its way into the different countries 
of Europe, they successively turned their attention to those objects, and adojited those 
manners which occupy and distinguish polished nations. Accordingly wc find the 
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Itahans and Flcniinfis taking the lead in the liberal as well as in the commeicial arts, 
and exliibiting the first example of cultivated life. Painting and architecture were re- 
vived in Italy toward the end of the thirteenth century. 'I'liey ccnitinued to make rapid 
jiroiiress under different masters, and were both carried to perfection during the period 
under review. Tapestry, then in high estimation, had long been manufactured, with the 
greatest ingenuity in the I>ow C'ountrie.< ; and the Fleniings, in their turn, became 
painters and architects, before tlie rest of I'mrope were furni.slie(i with the necessary 
arts. Crhent and Hi nges, Venice and (>cnoa, were splendid cities, adorned with st.itely 
buildings, ullile the iiihaliitants of London and Paris lived in wretched cottages, without 
so much as a chimney to carry up the smoke. The fire was made on the ground in the 
middle of the apartment, and all the family sat round it, like the LaplandiTs in their 
huts. This rude method of building and living continued to be comnion in consider- 
able towns, both in Prance and England, so late as the beginning of the sixtccnllt 
century. 

Ixjnrniug and politeness arc supposed to keep pace with each other. But this 
observation seems to fiave been made without due attention, to have been formed into 
a maxim by some dogmatist, and implicitly adopted by succeeding writers ; for if applied 
to the ah-jlract sciences, it seems etjually void of foundation, whether we consider the 
liict itself^ the nature of those sciences, or the manners of the literati in different ages. 
Politeness arises from the habits of social life, and the intercom sc of men and nations; 
it i>, tlicrelbre, more likely to accompany commerce than learning. But it must be al- 
lowed, at the same time, that manners receive their last polish from works of imagina- 
tion and sentiment, wliich soften the mind by pictures of natural and moral beauty, apif 
dispose it to tenderness and social affection. The first permanent step towards the re- 
vival of letters in Europe, was the erection of schools under lay preceptors. Alfred 
and Charlemagne, tliosc early luminaries of the modern world, had shed a temporary 
lustre over the ages in which they lived. They had encouraged learning both by their 
example and patronage, and some gleams of genius began to break forth ; but the pro- 
mising dawn did not arrive at perfect day. 'J'he schools erected by these great monarchs 
were confined solely to the churches and monasteries, and monks were almost tlie only 
instructors of youth. The contracted ideas of such men, partly arising from their inode 
of life, partly from their religious opinions, ntadc them utterly unfit for the communi- 
cation of liberal knowledge. Science, in their hands, degenerated into a barbarous jar- 
gon, and genius again sunk in the gloom of superstition. A long night of ignorance 
succeeded. Learning was considered as dangerous to true piety, and darkness was ne- 
cessary to hide tlie usurpations of the clergy, who were then exalting themselves on the 
ruins of the civil power. The antient poets and orators were represented as setlucers 
to the path of destruction. Virgil and Horace were the pimps of hell, Ovid a lecherous 
fiend, and Cicero a vain declaimer, impiously elated writh the talent of heathenish rea- 
soning. Aristotle’s logic alone was recommended, because it was foirtid capable of in- 
volving the simplest arguments and perplexing the plainest truths. It became the uni- 
versal science ; and Europe, for almost three centuries, ' produced no com{/osition tliat 
ran afford pleasure to a classical reader. Incredible legends, unedifying homilies, and 
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trite expositions of 3cvi[)turc, were the only labours of the learned during that dark 
period. 

Put the gloom at lanr begun to (ii-;appcar, atid the soe()trc of knowledge was wi'csted 
from the hand o! siipei jtition. Scvciul enlightened persons among the laity, who had 
studied imder the Aiai's ei Spain, undertook the education of youth about the be- 
ginning of the elevciilh eentury, in the chief cities of Italy ; and afterwards in those of 
France, F.ngland, and tiermany Instruction was communicated in a more rational 
manner ; more nuinerons an I more iijcUiI hianchcs of science were tauglit ; a taste for 
anlicnt litcraturt; was revived ; and some Latin poems were written, before tlic close 
ot the twelfth century, not unworthy of the latter times of tlic Roman empire. The hu- 
man soul, during this pei iod, seems to have roused itself, as from a lethargy. The same 
enthusiasm wliich prompted one set of men to signalize their valour in the Holy Land, 
inspired another viitli the anlour of transmitting to posterity the gallant actions of tlic 
former, and of animuling the zeal of those pious w-arriors, by the faluiloiii adventures of 
former Christian heroes. These peiformaiices were composed in verse ; and several of 
them with much elegance, and no small degree of imagination. Rut many bars were 
yet in the way of literary refinement. The taste of the age was too rude to relish the 
beauties of classical composition; the Latin language, in which all science was con- 
veyed, was but impel fectly known to the bulk of readers ; and the scarcity of parch- 
ment, together with the ex pence of transcribing, rendered hooks so extremely dear, as 
to be only within the reach of fewv. Learning, however, continued to advance, in spite of 
every obstruction ; and the invention of paper in the fourtccntli century, and of print- 
ing about the middle of the fifteenth, made knowledge so general w ithin a century alter, 
that Italy began to compare, in arts and in letters, her modern with her antient state, 
and to contrast the age of Leo X. witli that of the second C'lesar. From these new man- 
ners arose a new species of composition, namely, the romance, or modern heroic fable. 
It was originally written in vcr.se ; and, by giving a new direction to gcniu.s, banished 
for a time that vein of antient poetry, which Jiad been so successfully revived and culti- 
vated during the eleventh and twclftli centuries. Modern poetry, however, lost nothing 

this relapse. Had classical taste and judgment been so early established, imagination 
must have suffered : truth and reason, a.s an ineenious writer observes, vvouhl have 
chased before their time, those visions of illusive fancy which delight to hover on the 
gloom of superstition, and which form so considerable a part of oiir polite literature. 
We should still have been strangers to the beautiful extravagancies of romantic fabling. 
This new species of composition took its rise* in the thirteenth century, among the trou- 
badours or minstrels of Provence ; and was originally w ritten in the Provencal dialect, 
then the most (lolished and universal, of any modem tongue. These troubadours, who 
seem to have been the lineal successors of the Celtic barils, had followed in crowds to 
the Holy Land, the princes and nobles by whom they were patroni.sed. They had seen 
the riches and splendour of the oriental cities, and the pomp of oriental princes ; they 
had beheld the greatest scene of war that modern times had yet exhibited. They had 
£oen the combined armies of Europe and of Asia encamp in the plains of Palestine ; 
they itad also seen them engage. Their imagination was ipflaaied by the sumptuous 
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l);M'.nor^ aviiiori.il c«)‘^iii/ancc.s and 5;rand pnvilion‘5, in wliirh the 
ol' tli<^ c.T<jss htKj^’c to c‘X(*c*l cHcli otlier; but ^^till luoiv by the outlju-iastic va- 
luin’ (<r lij;* coiubahnits. 'I'iicv linci se n inauv xvomhu’liil tiiiinrs, ami licarJ inanv inar- 
v;*ll()us t\\c< ; ami they pave to lh(! ■vUjoIe, on tbeir nUinn, tlie rcjloni inp of poc'tir fancy# 
li ip'iioned l)y all ihe exappcialiou'D of Asiatic imagery, and Ijlled v^illl all ihc extrava- 
gaiuios ot fi„liui). 

'rin* iguujMHcc ami crcdulily of the ape, the superstitions veneration paid to tlie 
lieroes ol the crusades, the i'ripljlfnl ideas formed of tlie infidels, nud the distance of 
the cojintry, made tiio nihic'^t conceptions of the poet be received niiii all the avitlity 
trutii. 'rh(" roin.im-e bcc mu' thf' fivonnte moti(' of compo'-itJon : and as tvei’y kinpd^^^n 
in I'jjj’opc Ijad its vaioions hniphts, every Kinpriom .soon had its romauecs ; and evejy 
j(an anee uas ne.M’lv tin* same. Wlu'ther tl)e scene u as laid ;n anlient (U' in m(jd('ni 
ti II - 1 , in Spain or in Syii-i, the same set of ideal beings wcie intr(r!.:ced. tin* Same kind 
of pl.d V as jjiir.^ncd, and the .s nne inanmas were j>n’nljfk A ladv m:? acnluu.cdy faij* and 
Ciirnt, mil a knip'i! more lliaii hnin mlv la’ave and eon-tant. encoanti 'dnp munsters, and 
icbisti ip l'i(i allurements ol enchantresses, formed tlie gn^uml-woi k of .dl iho^c uniutur-al 

CO npodi iuii*^. 

Modern f)o trv, however, di 1 noi lonp rein iin in tliis nide state. 'I'lie romance, 
\vhi( li lii i Us ri^c in the manm'r,'^ of ehivairy, and which rcmleicd tm m stiil more 
mniiic, fed into (llsrrpntc as soon as tho^a' manners bi’gan To decline. It v\as succeeded 
by the al.*.ea-ical tal ‘ ; in which the virtues and vices, appetites and [lassions, t(;ok the 
place of human beinp->, md w{’re mad<' suh^(*rvienl to the df'^ipn (>t the poed. d'his r'ha- 
duvvy production was iol’ow'^d hv liu* Italian epic; which, like the heroic poem of the 
Greeks, consists of a com loni I ot mortal iui nori.d, and allcvronca! [lei .nonages. Dante, 
Ariosto, and I a's^o, are aip|K» d to havec«uiiv‘d it to |)eitection. 

No sooner iii I the u. fairs ut Cmoji- lu comi* a lillle traieiml, tiinn they were cUs- 
tinbcd by the pre uinna (',f the crusades or warlike e\pedaii;n'<, wliich were undertake!! 
to iccoverthe fin I ol' Palestine from tiic dv*mmion of tiie Sar.icens. During the eh’veiilh, 
Iwi If ij, and thirte aUh ccnrnvies, they w(n*e persecuted with all the I'urv of religious an- 
ti, atiiy, drained Taio/e of bluud and treasure, and covered the j^hures ol Asia with 
icirnave and desolaiiwn, 

llnleevto our atUnliun has been principally directed to the grailnal 0]>eratiun" of those 
more ?c(Tet causes which at Icn :th ctfccted tim (dv^ili/ ition f)f IsuroiH*, but we must now 
record events of a poiioed nature, by which tlie progress of sociely was in some ili' 
stancC'* r leil for a ti ne, hut in all idti nalely pr()m'>ted. It lias hern already hinted 
that tin conrjuerors ul Roman Isurope wt^ie soon l>roiKj;ht to eml»racc the nni^iijn ot the 
conq e cd, and trom beiiu; the iiraluus and cup^rsiitioiis vo:uri(‘S ot Ddln, bec.mic 
C(]ua Iv zealois^ and eq la'ly su|)rr-t»f ions in thrir attachment to tlie cn)ss. Ilumnnity 
was on die uhidc a ^ainc* bv ttiis change. It is impossible to dcgradii the Christian re- 
)‘gion so low, or to prdl ite it so totally, but it must slid l)c tound more friendly to 
intMCy, teiimf'ia ice, and manv other vutiv'^s, than tfie savai^e mytlioloyy of the i^ortfi, 
whi h taii dit nun to expect their iiumorlal kilieity in drinking beer and mead out ol 
tlie skulls of ihtu’ tnemies, 

Vou 1. * I 
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( ll^ ot conqnf^n^d must I>o ron-'iHt raMy .tuh lioniUMi, wiiuii the llr-rce 

vv( !(* (ii'-pc-i'vl to ackiiowlf'di/o theni tli(*ir snp(‘viors in kn('n\U due, end ihoir tn- 
Ji tlji'Ktitli. 'I'he^c* bcnclit-., and \hr evils with wliie!! l!iey v'rie Ju-coni|>;u*ic(J^ 
\\t'rc cxpcrieiKi (! ii^ iT.inec', Spain, and Italy in the fiitli (vntury, nud in Ivnulaud, no\v 
oeciiiHcd l)y the S.ixoijs, in tlif Karli of tlu-se fcinjfdoms divided into uinny 

v>u;all states, almost iiul(‘|u'nd('ut of each other, and continued for the hvo or three suc- 
ceedin':; r(‘4itunes the theatre of a snr.n'S>ion of civil commotions. 

A Ik avy >Lnrin was now collectin':;, u'adv to hursl on the south of Knropc. Mahomet. 
%\!jo ( rected a .spiritual and temporai nionurchv at Mecca, died in an i lii< cumitrV' 

IIki Ara!;'> or Saracen.s, ^ow aile?‘ over-ran [):ut of A^ia, and all thil part of 

Aii'iea Mliicli ua.s under the Jh^man fiominion. IVoni Alnca thrv passi*d ovci t<> Spain, 
and in tlu* Near 71- tl:'^ decidvc* battle of X(‘r\f e jait an end to tlu' empire of the Vi-ii- 
Jleie they Sfjnii bc^.in to cfildvale the ai ts of pcar<\ and funnd('(l so many 
schools, nKesqiK's, an 1 palace-, that Sj)ain inj*;ht be justly considrr'*d as one ot the most 
Jji^liU <ivili/(vl poi fioiw of the idofue 

Meantime the i!i(*i*e resoliit(' of (he C'lni^tims retreated to the mountain^, and (Iicre 
bf'ean the litd ■ kin^doni'^ o}' Oviedo, I.uon, AriM'^on. Navarre, and Cii'^tih^ 'Die 
lioinelan cinpin' l:eeame divided into manv iii'lc ptaulc nl principiditie*^, and U';th I'lni-- 
ti.ins and Aiabs were a'.nta*('d lor luanv a^cs i>y too many ciwl contention^ to cnab’C 
■nilur to a final r'oiepiejt oJ tie* ofli r. 

W’hilc Spain wa^ thn- bU*odii}q under tin* sword of the Arabs, Italy was convnls(d 
by tin; ambition of the ()i''[)()ps ot l{om(\ Aiiout Itu; middle of the ciuhtli eeuturv they 
withdrew their alio, ii;ia nee from emperor of C'onstantino[)le, and in the bc'j;innin!:!: of 
llie ninth Ijccamc po.sst'swt^d a consi lerable temporal tfarilorv. Ihom that time the 
pujial power may fx^ con-id(*ied as of two kinds, the one !h(' dcaninion of a prince ()v<t 
that part of Italy wliieli is called ttie state ot (lie church, and the otlicr, that of an univer- 
sal bi^liop of all iho^e countries w hich have einhrared the catholic reliij;ion, 

Al)out the same time that tlic |) 0 ]>e became an independent prince, an empire was 
erected which was hii;!ily '^erv icealilc to his jiurpose. I’fic first race of Freiuli kiiia^ 
had, in tlic eiuhtii century, lo^t so much of their inilueuce as to liecome dependent on 
the mayors of France, who enjoyed ail tlic power of royalty without the cn.sigus and the 
name. 

Pe|)in, in 731, laid aside even this mask of subjection, dcpofcd his master, and, with 
the approbation of the pope, assumcl the title ot the kini]; of France, ilis son Cliarlc- 
mai:;ne was a wise and vali.mt prince, equally eelebratetl for his succe.ssful campaigns, 
his munificent encouragement of learriimj;, and hi? zeal for the catholic faith. Ho pos- 
sessed all Fiance, (lerinany, part of llung.iry, part of Spain, the J>o\v Countries, and 
til coilincnt ‘ f [talv. as fu as l*enevento. 

ll.'s 9 ais, among whom lie divided bis eiTij ire, had not tfie abilities of tiieir father, so 
that, alter a scri 3 nf wars, conspiracic's, and murders, it became extinct toward the 
latt T end of the t* n h ci ntnrv. The (fv rmau empire was henceforth governed by native 
princes, an<l tlu* family of Caoft vvas established on the throne of France. 

The northern counties yet remained onconquereJ and uncivilized, and sometime^ 
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pv>hn'/l luiiii their n\nnhc'^ r«n(K\’ thc^ dmoinirMtion? of Dj'.no-, ^<orv».•OLva^.% arul Nor- 
iniins, to Ihe nio.^t cuitivutctl parts of Kuropc. 'l oose tioublcs wcvv, liovu’vci, 

Iwoujihl to ;i it niiiii.'ition al)CM.it the end of tlio clcveiith century, Iniore vhirh thne the 
several cul(>Tiics of Noriijai^, r.s '\(!! ae their cou!itrymcn uho innaiiird heljiiul in Swe- 
dtn, Nor\vay, and Denmark, asDiiiijeJ the Christian name. PedaneJ and Hnivxary had 
already set them tin* example; but Prussia rciraincd till it was subdued by the 

'ieutonic kniii’.jts, about the year \300. 

Vet these roinanUc expeditions, thou;;h barbarous and destiuctivc in th(Miisolvcs, wcie 
folio^^e(l by many important conscqutMices, equally conJiicivr to trie welfare ot the com' 
innnitv and of the iiuliv idiial. AH adventurers \\bo assumed the cross being taken uii- 
d( r the immediate protection of the eluirch, and its heavic st anathemas denouncod 
against >uch as slKAild iiiolcrt their perse^ns or their |)r(q)('itv, ]>nviite hostilities were for 
a time ML'j>eiKloLi or extuiguishcd ; the feudal sovereigns hf'came more powerlul, and 
tiieir viL-bals less turbulent; a more .steady adnjinibfratioii of jiislice was introduced, oikJ 
sDjne advances weie made to\Mirds regular govt rmnent. 

d'iic comm(‘rei< J ( (Teets of the erm^ades ^^crc no less con '»idi‘i able than their 
j^olilical i:il1u('nc( s. ^^anY ships u(‘re nece^^^ary to lian-^ptjit tJu' prodigiuns arinios 
vliich Purnpc ijoured forth, and aI>o lo supplv them with i)ro\ i-^ions. 1 heso ships 
wore priucipilly fuiiiishcd by the X'^euetians, the Pisan^^, and the (^niocse ; 
acquired, by that service, immense sums of money, and opened to themselves, at 
the same lime, a new source of’ wealth, by im[)orling into Europe the commodities 
of Asia. A tiste for these commodities became gtmeral. The Italian cities grew 
riLli, povNcrlul, and obtained extensive pj‘ivileg«.“^. Some ot them erected themselves 
into sovereignties, others into corpoKitioiis or indc[)endi‘nt communities; and the estal>- 
li^hment of tl^use coininuniiics may be C'^iii^idercd as tiie lirst great step towards civilisa- 
tion in iiiotlein Europe. 

I'lie leudal government had degenerated into a system of opprcS':Ion. The noldc-/ 
had reduced the great body of the petiph* to a state ot actual servitude, and the con- 
tliiion ot iho^e denonunat/’d tree uas little, ii at all, inr^n* (le^irablc*. Not only the inha- 
1.*! till Us of the counlry, hut even v\hule cities and villages, lield of some great lord, on 
'Aiiom they ilcpended lor protection ; and the citizens were no ic; S subject to his aiLi- 
trai V jurisdiction, thaullio.se emidou’d in cultivating the estates ot their masters. Ser- 
vices of various kinds, equally disgiaccful and op|U(‘-sive, were exacted from them, 
Vrithout lucTcy or inoilcration ; and they were depiivx'd ot the most natural and una- 
menable rights of humanity. They could not di-po-e of their effects by will, eppoict 
guaidians to their children, or even marry, without. ll)C consent ot their superior 
lonL ]Men in such a condition had lew motives to iudustiy. Acconlingly wc fuid all 
the cities of Europe, belore their emranchi-emcnt, equally poor and wreii'hed. Put no 
sooner were they Ibriued into Imdies poJiiic, governed hjr magistriites chosen liotii 
among tlicir own ineinbcjs, than the spirit ot industry revived, and conuiieice began 
to tlourish. 

Papulation increased v\ith iDdependcncy ; the conveniences of life, with the moans oi 
procuring them ; propf?rtv gi re hirth to statutes and regulations; a scene of coiiunon 
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a^'id kingdoms, gradtpillv h u to ;i <n‘catf*r u-fmeinc-ut in niaunci^, and tended to \vear off 
national and local prejudices uhich create dissen.-ion and aniniordty bt tv\cen the 
inhahitants of difterrnt -tates and ]n*ovinccs. The manner in which th’\se iimiiu?iiiic> 
MTro ohtainecl was dirt'i rrr.t in the dilfcrent kingdoms of luirt^pe. Srane of the Italian 
cities acquired their irudoni h.\ arms, others by nKme\ : and in Franec* and (rennanVi 
many (d the great h.a'oni v\ei'e glad to S(‘d (djarlers of lihertv te) the towns uilLdn llieif 
jtirisdiction, in (/idea- to if pair tJie exrce.re ineun‘t‘d by the (•njs;<d('?. The Miveit i-ihS 
aL'>o g. anted, or sold, like piivileig s to f!‘e town^ within the rowd domain, in ea\h r to 
Crcati some pr^wer that nn'jlo eoint! i h.ilan their potent vas-aN, who oil' o give law to 
the Clown. 'I la' prac'tire pah ’ iv ^p'ead over Isurop' ; and before the end ol die thlr- 
teenth century, its lienefici.d ( tits t'- were ge nerally felt. 

’i c fix v'ls wijc nfj 1( (\icndve upon enverninent ihc.ri upon manners. Srll* 
pre 'Crvation had u'nlijed every man, during S('V( r.d (enlinie?, to court the patronage 
of some povunlnl h.n’nn, wlu so castle was tlie common as\lMni iu times of danger; 
blit towns ciirroundi d W'itli wail ., and f:l'ed wilii <dli/ens tjaiin'd to aims, bound l.y 
Interest, as well as the mo-;t iroLiii!! engi i;emi nt to protect each othei*, ailordt’»l c. 
iiiorc commodious and sec’ure retreat, d lie nobles liec'.ui e ot les.s iinpo: laiua*, when 
thc^ erased to be ibe solo guruaiian Mjf tlie people; an. I tiie crown acquired an increase 
of power and conscrpiencc, when it no longer depon:hal t ntiiady up<m its great vassal:, 
lor tlic supply of its armies, d'he eidrs ronliilmted ’ilKiTilly towards the siipport of thf: 

Jmtnority, as they n'gar led tla* sovereign^ as tli ‘ authors oi their liixuty, and their 
Jirotcctors against llie domineering .spirit ot the nobles. Hence another consequence of 
COrpornlion charters. 

Tlie inhahitants of cities Inninc^ ol^tained pci'^onal freedom and municipal jurisdic- 
tion, soon asjiircd at civil lib.rtv and pc^Iitieal power. And the sovereigns, in most 
kingdoms, found it necessary to admit them to a sliarc in the legislature, on account of 
their utility in raising the supplies for government ; it b( ing a luudumental [uineiple in 
the feudal policy, tliat no f'ce man should be taxed but with his own con^eu^. d he cl- 
lizeas were now free, and the wealth, the power, and the consrfjn-nee wlneh they ac- 
ifuiYCd on their recovering their libevts’, added weight U) their claim to political eiiiineucc, 
and seemed to mark them out as an essential branch in the co'rstitutiori. d hey had it 
fiiuch in then' [jtower to supply the exigences of the crown, and also to repress the en- 
troachmeiits of the nobles. In Kngland, (Jermany, and even in Franco, the repre?cnta- 
lurctl of coinmimities accordingly obtained, by d'.tVorcnt means, a place in the ivalional 
council, as early the beginning of the fourteenth century, d has an mlennedlate 

pmrer was cstaMished between tlie king and nobles, to which cadi had rccouiM? alter- 
liafely, and which S4)inetimcs opi>oScd the one, and sometimes tlie other. U t< mpereci 
the rigour of arislocratiral o|)pression with a mixture ot popular liberty, at iLo ^amc 
lime that it rcstraincil the usurpations of the croivn ; it secured to tlie great body ol the 
people, who had forii>€rly rcpresc'ntatives, active and powerlul guardians ol their rig'it-s 
and liberties ; and it erktlrely changed the spirit of the la^^s, by intimducing into ihe 
Maftdee^ and the iurisprudeucc of the European nations, ideas ot eqwiality, order, aud 
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public good. To this new power that part of the people still in servitude* the vassals 
who resided in the country, and were employed in agriculture, 'looked up for freedom. 
They obtained it, though contrary to the spirit of the feudal polity. The odious names 
of master and slave were abolished. The husbandman became farmer of tlie same fields 
which he had formerly been compelled to cultivate for the benefit of another. He 
reaped a share ofithe fruits of his own industry. New prospects opened, new incite* 
inents were offered to ingenuity and enterprize. The activity of genius was awakened ; 
and a numerous class of active and industrious men, who formerly bad no po- 
litical existence, were restored to society, and augmented the force and riches of the 
state. 

The second great advance which society made during the period under review, 
was an approach toward a more regular administration of justice. The barbarous na- 
tions, who over-ran the Roman empire, and settled in its provinces, rejected the Romaor 
jurisprudence with the same contempt they had spurned the Homan arts. Both re- 
spected objects of which they had no conception, and were ailap^d to a state of society 
with wliich they were then unacquainted. But as civilization advanced, tliey became 
sensible of the imperfection of tlieir own institutions, and even of theu* absurdity. The 
trial by ordeal, and by duel, was abolished in most countries before the end of the thir- 
teenth century, and various attempts were made to restrain the practice of private war ; 
one of the greatest abuses in the feudal polity, and which struck at the foundation of all 
government. When society was tlms emerging from barbarism, and men were become 
sensible of the necessity of order, a copy of Justinian's Pandects was discovered at 
Amalplii, in Italy ; and althougli the age bad still too little taste to relish the beauty of 
the Ituiuan classics, it immediately perceived the merit of a system of laws, in which all 
the points most interesting to mankind, were settled with precision, discernment, and 
equity. All men of letters were struck with admiration at the wisdom of the antients : 
the J ustinian code was studied with eagerness ; the professors of civil law were appointed 
who taught this new science in most countries of Europe. 

The effects of studying and imitating so perfect a model were, as might be expected, 
great. Fixed and general laws were established ; the principles and the forms by which 
judges should regulate their decisions were ascertained ; the feudal law was reduced 
into a regular system ; the canon law was methodised ; the loose uncertain customs of 
ilifferent provinces or kingdoms were collected and arranged with order and accuracy. 
And these iniprovements in the system of jurisprudence had an extensive influence upon 
society. They gave rise to a distinction of professions. Among rude nations, no pro- 
fession is honourable but that of arms ; and, as the functions of peace are few and 
simple, war is the only study. Such had been the sjtate of Euroiie during several cen- 
turies. But when law became a science, the knowledge of which required a regular 
course of studies, together with long attention to the practice of courts, a new ordqc of 
men naturally acquired consideration and influence in society. Another profession be- 
side that of arras was introduced and reputed honourable among the laity : the talents 
requisite for discharging it were cultivated ; the arts and virtues of peace were placed 
in their proper rank ; and the people of Europe became accustomed to see men 
VoL. I, , *K 
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to eminence In a civil as well as military employment. ■ The study of tlic IJoiuau lawr 
had also a considerable influence upon letters. The knowledge of a variety of sciences 
became necessary, in order to expound with judgment the civil code ; and the same 
passion xvhich made men prosecute the Juridical science with so much ardour, made, 
them anxious to excel in every branch of litcraUire. Colleges and universities were 
founded, a regidar course of studies was planned, and a regular set df profe.ssors estab- 
lished. Privileges of great value were conferred upon masters and scholars; academi- 
eal titles and honours were invented, as rewards for the difl'erent degrees of literary 
eminence ; and an incredible number of students, allured by these advantages, resorted 
to the new scats of learning. Put a false taste unhappily infected all those seminaries, 
which is thus ingeniously accounted for by a learned and inquisitive writer. Most i f 
the persons who attempted to revive literature in the twelfth and tbirtcentb ccuturi< s 
bad received instruction, and derived their principle of science from the Greeks in the 
Eastern empire, or the Arabs in Spain and Africa. Both these people, acute and inqui- 
sitive to excess, corrupted ‘Slie sciences which they cultivated. The Greeks reudored 
tlicology a system of speculative refinement, or endless controversy ; and the Arabs 
communicated to philosophy a spirit of metaphysical and frivolous subtlety. Misled by 
these guides, the persons who first applied to science were involved in a maze of intri- 
cate inquiries. Instead of allowing their fancy to take its natural range, and produce 
such works of elegant invention as might have im[)roved the taste, and refined the senti- 
ments of the age; instead of cultivating those aits which embellish luMuan life, and ren- 
der it delightful, they spent the whole force of their genius in speculations as unavailing as 
they were difficult. 

But fruitless and ill-directed as these speculations were, their novelty roused, and 
tbeir boldness enjiaged the human mind : and although science was further circum- 
scribed hi jts influence, and prevented, during several ages, from diflusing itself through 
society, by being delivered in the Latin tongue, its progress deserves to be mentioned, 
as one of the greatest causes which contributed to introduce a change of manners into 
Modern Europe. 

That ardent, though mistaken spirit of inquiry which prevailed, put ingenuity and 
invention in motion, and gave them vigour : it led men to a new employment of their 
faculties, which they found to be agreeable as well as interesting ; it accustomed them to 
exercises and occupations, that tended to soften-their manners, and to give them some 
relish for those gentle virtues, which are peculiar to nations among whom science has been, 
successfully cultivated. 

It has been observed that the irruptions of the Christians into Asia, though occasioned 
by the mere fury of fanaticism, and accompanied with acts of the most atrocious 
cruelty, had nevertheless some beneficial effects on the state of society in Europe ; but 
the reader is little prepared to admit, that an irruption of the British barbarians into 
Europe should be ultimately rondueixe to the same important purpose. Othman, from 
whom the present sultans descended, and to whom the Ottoman empire owqs its estahlish- 
meht, fixed the scat of his government, at Prusa in Bithynia, about the beginning of ffie 
fourteenth century. His son, Orcan, advanced as far as the borders of the Propontis, 
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and Amuratli, the son of Orcan, nitmbered t!ie emperor of (’onstiintiiio])le among his 
tributaries. 

The succeeding sultan Baja^ot had laid siege to Constantinople, and had evidently 
reduced it to tlic brink Cif ruin, v.hcn be raised the siege to encounter Tamerlane the 
tireat, emperor of Tartary, ua.s defeated and ended hi's days in ingloriuu.s captivity. 

'J'he progress of the Turkish ann.s was now for some years repressed by tlie conten- 
tions of ibe sons of Bajazet, and aflcvwards by the valoiir of llanniadcs and Scanderbeg ; 
but they were again attended witli victory in the latter part of the reign of Amurat II. and 
snore e.spccially in that of Mahomet his successor. 

Though Mahomet II. was only tvsenty-one yonrs of age when he ascended the Otto- 
man throne, he had already conceived the di'sign of making Constantinople the seat 
of liis empire, and nothing could divert him from lii> purpose. If he somctimc.s .«ecmc(I 
to listen to terms of accommodation, it was only that he mijilit lull his enemies into 
security, while he carried on his military preparations with nnremitted assiduity. At 
last he cut off all communications witli the city, botl> by scailnd land, and laid siege to it 
ill form. It was defended with the most desperate valour by the Greeks, but at length 
llie heavy cannon and better fortune of the Ottomans prevailed, the city was taken by 
itorui, and Constantine, its last CliHstian emperor, fell, valiantly ligliting among a crowd 
of his countrymen. 

During the tljrce days and three nights in which the city was given np to plunder 
and massacre, many of tlic (Jrecks escaped on board five .'ibips wliich lay in the iiabour. 
Among tliesc unhappy refugees were many very learned men, who settled in Italy, and 
there revived the study of the Greek tongue, as well by teacliiiig that language, as by 
furnisiiiug Latin translations and notes to the classics. While the exiles were thus em- 
ployed in reviving Greek literature in Italy, a few Dutch and Gorman workmen were 
labouring w itli assiduity and success iu bringing the art of printing to its oer- 

fcction. 

'J'be first rudiments of printing appear to have been imported from China, but 
the invention of moveable types is generally ascribed to Laurent ius, a gentleman of 
Macrlcm. It is said that walking in a wood near that rify, he cut some letters on beech, 
wliich, for fancy-sake, being impressed upon paper, he printed two or three lines as a 
specimen for his grandchildren to follmv. These having happily succeeded, he medi- 
tated greater things ; and, first of all, w itli his son-in-law, Thomas Peter, invented a more 
glutinous ink, because, he found the common ink sunk and .<!pread, and then formed 
whole pages of wood with letters cut upon tlicm. He printed only on one side of tlic 
leaf, the backside of the jiages being pasted together, that they might not by their’ na- 
kedness discover their deformity. AViicn Laurentius first devised his rough specimen 
of the art, can only be guessed at. He died in 1440 having published the Speculum 
Bclgiciim, and two editions of Donatu.s, all w’ifh different wooden tj’pcs, which it is 
probable (considering the difficulties iic liad to encounter, and the many artists he had 
occasion to consult) cost him .some years to execute ; so that his first essay might be 
about 1430. Some of Laurentiirs's types were stolen from him by one of Ius servants, 
who fled with them to Mentz. Here a partnersliip was formed between Fust (who is 
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called Dr^ Faustus) and Geinsfleg, who carried on the printing business in concert^ 
and were joined in 1444 by Guttenburg, the brother of Geinsfleg, from Strasburg. 
Finding that wooden types were not sufficiently durable they invented large cut inetdt 
types, with whiclj they printed the Bible, in 1450. A few years after Peter Schoeffer of 
CJernspeim, found out the method of cutting tlie characters in a matrix that the letters 
might be easily cast instead of being cut. Fust and Schoeffer concealed this improve- 
ment, by administering an oatli of secrecy to all whom they entrusted, till the vear 
1462, when by the dispersion of their workmen at the sacking of Mentz, the invention 
was publicly divulged. From this time printing made a rapid progress in most of the 
principal towns in Europe ; and by the middle of the next century had spread itself to 
Africa and America. 

When the way was thus prepared for a further revival of learning, a race of men 
appeared, who have since been ridiculed under the appellation of critics, but were in 
reality the ornaments of the age in which they flourished, and well deserved to be ho- 
noured by all succeeding generations. It was well known that many valuable produc- 
tions of the antients had been preserved in the libraries of abbeys and colleges, and 
now that the invention of printing had furnished an easy method of multiplying copies, 
it became desirable that these treasures of wisdom should be laid open to the world. 
The critics were well fitted to render this service to mankind. Abstracted from the busi- 
ness as well as the amusements of life, they laboured in collecting manuscripts, in eluci- 
<lating their obscure passages, and, in some instances, in superintending the publication of 
the scriptures, the fathers, and the classics. 

The attention of the learned was now drawn to the antients, who were studied and 
imitated \vitli such astonishing ardour, that the reign of Leo X. was considered as the 
third golden age of learning. The poets Tasso, Ariosto, Sannazonius and Vida ; the 
historians, Macbiavel, Guicciardini and Paul Jarius ; Erasmus, the celebrated critic and 
fine writer ; and the painters, Raphael, Angelo, and Titian, are names well known and 
highly esteemed by all the friends of literature and taste. Philosophy was only wanting 
in the sixteenth century, to bring Italy into comparison with antient Greece, when Greece 
was in her glory. 

As the bishops of Rome enjoyed the greatest prosperity when the sciences were ab 
most unknown, and learning confined to an unintelligible jargon, that was named phi- 
losophy ; so the age of Leo, when the empire of ignorance was overturned, w'as also 
the age of Reformation, that gave popery a wound from which it is not likely ever to 
rccc ver. 

Ifife pope had now in the most audacious manner declared himself the sove- 
reign of the whole world. All the parts of k which were inhabited by those who 
we're not Christians, he accounted to be inhabited by nobody ; and if Christians [chose to 
possess any of these countries, he gave them full liberty to make war upon the inhabi- 
tants, and to treat them with no more humanity than they would have treated wild 
beasts.. The countries if coiKjucred were to' he parcelled out according to the pope’s 
pleasure ; and drcailfnl was the situation of that prince who dared to dispute hia will. 
F.vcry thing was quiet, the W aklcnsos, Albigenses, Lolbards, and Hussites seemed al- 
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most extinct, and tlie wb<^e Qnistiao world supinely goyaesoed in tbe onormous ajbsur* 
dities tlmt were imposed upon them, when in 1517 the. empire nf superstition was aud^ 
denly shaken) and, has ever since continued to decline. Tlie person who made tlie firsft 
attack on the extravagant superstitions tiiat prevailed wga Martin Luther, professor of 
theology nt Wittomburg, on the Elbe ; where a univeasity bad been founded by Ere* 
deric, elector of Saxony. He first inveigbed agmiist indulgmiccs fiom the pulpit, and 
afterwards publbhed ninety-five theses on the subject. At first, however, he professed 
great deference for the see of Rome; but in 1520 began to avow bis doubts respecting 
the divine origin of the papal authority, and scon after declared the pope to he tlidt 
antichrist, or man of sin, whose appearance is foretold in many passages of tbe new 
testament. 

I'he Reformation having thus begun at Wittemburg, was not Imig confined to that 
city, to Saxony, or to the empire. In 1520 tlic Eranciscan friars, wlio had Uie care 
of promulgating indulgences in Switzerland, were opposed by Zuinglius, a man not 
inferior in knowledge to Luther himself. He proceeded with the greatest rigour, even 
at the very beginning, to overturn the whole fabric of popery. The magistrates of Zu- 
rich approved of his proceedings ; and that whole canton, together witli thoise of Rem, 
Jlasil, and Scaf hausen, embraced his opinions. In 1527 the states of Sweden ]tub* 
licly renounced the religion of Rome, and, in 1539, tiieir example was foUowod those 
of Denmark. In the mean time several princes of the empire received the appellation 
of piotestants; and after a long war, undertaken to defend their reltgrous and. civR 
liberties, against Charles V. had their claims confirmed by the Diet of Ai^^urg, 
which was held in 1555. 

In the reign of Elizabeth the reformed religion was finally established in England^ 
Scotland, and Ireland ; and lastly in the United Provinces, as soon as ttey wero able 
to shake off their dependance on the crowm of Spain. 

The beginning of tbe sixteenth century is not more remarfcaUe for the revival Of 
letters, and the Reformation of religion, than for tlie new system of policy which then 
began' to be adopted. Hitherto each state dciicnded chiefiy on itself, and pursued 4ts 
own separate interests ; but from this time «t beentne usual for nations, which w‘ere 
not themselves attached, to unite their force.s with the vanquished party, in order to 
prevent the conqueror from accomplishing the destruction* of bis rixai. To record the 
various instances in which the liberties of Europe have been end'angcred, and in which, 
this system of policy has been recurred to with success, would oblige us to anticipate 
many things, which we shall have occasion to record in the progress of this work; we 
shall, therefore, in this place, only mention three of Ute most remarkable of these 
eras. They are each of them ages of liigb civilization, and whoever does not study 
them with attontion, will read modern history with very irifling advantages. Tbe first 
is the reign of Charles V. the second that of Lewis XIV. and the third has commenced 
with tbe Revolution in France. 

Charles V, inherited the territories of three powerful sovere^s ; his maternal gmnd- 
iatlter, Ferdinand ; his mother, Isabella ; and his paternal grandfether, the emperor Maxi- 
milian. The extensive dominions of the house of Austria : the rich, sovereignty of the 
Vot. L, *L 
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Mctbcrlands, and Ffanche ; tlie ciiUra po^scfssion of the ^reat and warlike king- 

dom of Spain, togetl^er with that Kaple.5 and Sicily ; tlie newly discovered cmpii-ea of 
Mexico and Pern ; and lastly llie imperial di<»iitty, which w^as confen'ed on him on accoUnt? 
of Ids ability todefeird Europe agamst? the infidels, united to raise him to the highest 
rank among Christian pirnces. Yet his ambldous designs’ were checkerl by Ftance and 
'I’ufkej', and more pouertully counteracted by his-o^n love Of popery and arbihaiy power 
Hence originated the German commotion'?, whicli nUimalely increased the power of 
IVancc and Sweden i the loss ^ Of the Notliorlauds , and the destruction of thc'Spanisli 
Armada. ' " ^ * 

Lew4S XIV. was a pjdnoe of like piinciplps with Charles V ; inferior to him in ex- 
tent ot dominion, but piobably equal ui and rcitunly moic siiccessfid n 

Obtaining permanent advantages by arms hi intugiie. 1 hough c^ppose<l by a powci tnl 
conlcdoacy, w4nch atnp|*)ed hinv of manv of his conquests, he \\dS }>cunitted to seal 
his giaiulsoii on the tliiono of Spam, and thus unite the two kingdoms under the same 
family, though not under the same piiuf'e. 

Tlic events which have followed on the Trench Rcvcdiition arc recent to be fresh 
on the recollection of eveiy reader Wc hai^c witnessed an enormous waste of treasure 
and of lives, and what would ha\c appeared a paraiiox at any other time, have seen 
that very nation, whose blood » and ticasurc have been thus profusely wasted, extend 
its command over all the ncighbouimg statesy^ and become the arbitic^s ot one lialt of 
Europe. The balance ot }>owcr oxi&ts no longei, Fiance lias overturned it in the west, 
and Russia in the ca'^t* Where those disordcis will end, it is not easy to determine, but 
it may be asseitcd, without any exaggeration, that tlic pi esent juncture is moie alaim- 
ing than the ages of Lcwis*XlV or Chailes V. \ ct some Consolation remains Om 
own countiy stfll continues free and independent, science is daily advancing towards 
peifcction , Chiistianity tiiumphs over th?> attack v\hich was so long meditated against 
it, by the companions df Voltaiixj ; hei influence is increased by the issue of the contest, 
and should she ultunately picvai), so tai as to gov'cin the conduct of nations, wc have 
no reason to doubt but peace and righteousness Mill follow in her tram, and ifiore Tier- 
feet happiness, than has yet beeu tasted by men, be diflbsod over every ‘habitablo' le- 
gion of the caith. 
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Asia.-— jT/^ 7)wuniahi^^ riccrs^. proihictiom^ ^r^id bihtihttco'ti^. 

A sia is bounded on the north by tlie Frozrn ocoftn ; on tliS by tliC Pacifio ; 

on the south by the grout SoiiUumu and Indian o<•e{m^ ; ani on the virC“?t by tho^ 
Ilcd sea, Afriqa^ the Mediterranean, and Europe. It consir-ts of a vast undivided 
continent; of the peninsulas o£ Kanitsohuika, Korea, China, India beydtid thb‘ tlange**, 
Ilindoslan, Persia, Arabia, and of many thousand ishintl«. " ' ' ' 

It is situated between 44'’ and lob^of longitude, and l®'nnd' of ntfrth' lalfitude 
rroin the Dardanelles to the ino4 enst^rn shoic ot Tartaiv, it is length ; 

and from the most southern point of Malua a, to the most northern point of Nova Zcinbla, 
it is 4380 miles in breadth. 

Asia may be divided into the follr^^ing paits; Tni Key in Asia, Arabio, the 
einpiic, ^uth the peniiij^ulas rd' tlic Indii-; TlulKt, China, and Korea; Circat an I 
Lillie Puckaria, with Korasin ; T.iit.ny, Liberia, and the islands. The principal Lr:- 
guages spoken in Asia aie the motlein Cn^k, the Tinkish, the Russian, the Tah:afinn, 
the Persian, the Arabic, the Malay«m, the Cliincse, and the Japanese. The £uro- 
pcan languages are also spoken upon the rousts of India and C’hina. 

A chain of mounttiins begins in Nova Zcnibla, and stretches due south, to near ilv'j 
Casi)ian Sea, dividing Europe from Asia: about tlirrc or four degrees north of tlic 
C’a^pian it bends to the south-ea>t, traverses' Western Tnrtaiy, and passing Iiet^C(n 
the Tengis and Zaizaa lakes it then branches tQ the east and south. I'he eastern 
branch towards the shore of Korva and Ka'mtschatka. The southeW branc^i tia- 
verscs Tuikeston and Thibet, srpavntin^ tbern froiti India, and at the head ofth^ king- 
dom of Ava, joins an arm sti’ctching Irom the great eastern branch, and here forms the 
centre of a very singular radiation. Chains of motiiutains isisne fiv>m itrin every direc- 
tion. Tlirce or four of them keep very floie tojgethor, dividing the continent into nar^ 
row slips, which have each a grCa^ river flowing in the middle, and reaching to the 
extreme points of Malacca, Cambodia, ^^and CbcliimChina. From the sfrrne centrHl 
poiiit proceeds another great ridge dde etfst, and passes a little north of Canton in 
China. We called this a singular centre; for though it sends off so inrtny l)vanchos, it 
is by no means, tlie most elevated part of tlic Co^itincnt. In tlie triangle which is inchuf- 
ed bctwcfn the first southern ridge, (which comes from between tlic l.»kc9 Tanges 
and Zaiisan) the great eastern ridge and its branch, which almost unites with die sonlh- 
on ridge, lies the Boutan and part of Tibet, and the many little ri>j;er9 winch ^occupy 
its surface, flow southward and caUward, uniting a little to the north of the ccirtio 
oft'^n meuiioaed, and then passthrough a gorge eastward into C’hiua. Anditisfur- 
tfirr to be observed, that these great ridges do not appear to be seated on the highest 
parts of tlie country; for the livers which correspond to them arc at no great distance 
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from themi tifd voiitive their chief supplies from the other sides. This is remarkably 
the case nciUi great Oby, w hirh ruiis almost parallel to the ridge, from the lakes to 
Nova Zenibla. ' It receives its supplies from the east. The highest grounds (if we ex 
cept the ridge of mountains which arc boundaries) of the continent seem to be in the 
country of the Cahnucs, about 95® east from London, and latitude 43” or 45® north. 
It is represented as a fine, though sandy country ; having many little rivers, which lose 
tliemsclves in the sand, or end in little salt lakes. This elevation stretches north-east 
to a great distance ; and in this track we find the heads of the Irtish, Selenga, and Tun- 
guskuaia (the great feeders of the Oby), the Dlcnitz, the I-ena, the Yana, and some 
other rivers, which ail go oflf to the nortli. On the other side wc have the great river 
Amur, and many smaller rivers, whose names arc not familiar. The Hoango, th'’ gieat 
river of C'liina, rises on the sooth side of the great eastern ridge we have so often jnen- 
tirmed. This elevation, which is a continuation of the former, is somewhat of the saire 
complexion, being sandy, and at present is a desert of prodigious extent. It is describ- 
ed, however, as interspersed with vast tracts of rich pasture, aiwl wc know that it was 
formerly the residence of a gj'cat nation, wlio came south, by the ivame of Turks, and 
possessed themselves of most of the richest kingdoms of Asia. In the south-v\ estern 
extremity of this country are found remains, not only of barbaric magnificence, but 
even of cultivation and elegance. It was a profitable privilege, granted by Peter the 
Great to some adventurers, to search these sandy deserts for remains of fotnier opu- 
lence ; and many pieces of delicate workmanship (though not in a style which wc .should 
admire,) in gold and silver were found. Vaults were discovered buried in the sand, 
filled with written papers, in a character wholly unknown ; and a wall was found ex- 
tending several miles, built with hewn stone, and ornamented with cornichc and battle- 
ments. 

But let U8 return to the consideration of the distribution of the rivers on the 
.surface of tlie earth. A great ridge of mountains begins at the south-east corner of 
the Euxine sea, mid proceeds eastward, ranging along the south side of the Caspian, 
and still advancing, unites with the mountains before mentioned in Thibet, sending off 
some branches to the south, which divide Persia, India, and Tliibet Prom the south 
side of this ridge flow the Euphrates, Tigris, Indus, Ganges, &c. and jfirom the north 
tJic antient Oxus, and many unknown streams. There is a remarkable circumstance 
in this quarter of the globe. Although it seems to be nearest to the greatest elevation, 
it seems also to have places of the greatest depression. We have already said that the 
Caspian sea is lower than the Ocean. There is in its neighbourhood anotlier great ba- 
son of salt water, the lake Aral, which receives the waters of the Oxus, or Gilion, 
which were said formerly to have run into the Caspian sea. There cannot, therefore, 
be a great difference in the level of these two basons, neither have they any outlet, 
though they receive great rivers. There is another great lake in the very middle of 
Persia, tlie Zara, or Zard, which receives the river Hindcmend, of near 250 miles 
lengtJi, besides other streams. There is another such, in Asia Minor. The sea of So- 
dom and Gomorrah is another instance. And in* the high countries we mentioned, 
there are many small salt lakes, which receive little rivers,, and Itavc no outlet Tlie- 
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lake of 2ard, in Persia, however is the only one whicli indicates a considerable hol- 
low of the country. It is now ascertained by actual survey that the sea of Sodom is 
considerably higher than the IVfcditeiTanean. This feature, however, is not peculiar 
to Asia. It pertains also to Africa. As Asia exceeds in magnitude the other two parts 
of our continent, Europe and Africa, so it is superior to them in the serenity of its air, 
the fertility of its soil, the doliciousncs.s of its fruits, the fragrancy and balsamic quali- 
ties of its plants, spices, and gums ; the salubrity of its drugs, the quantity, variety, 
beauty, and value of its gems ; tlic lichucss of its metals, and the fineness of its silks 
and cottons. A great change indeed has happened in that part of it called Turkey, 
which has lost much of its aulient splendour, and from the most populous and best cul- 
tivated spot iu Asia, is become a ^\ ild and uncultivated desert. The other parts of 
Asia continue much in their former condition ; the soil being as remarkable for its fer- 
tility, as most of the inhabitants for their indolence, cll’eminacy, and luxury. This 
eftemiudcy is chietly owing to the warmth of llic climate, though in some measure 
heightened by custom and education ; and the synqitoms of it arc more or less visible 
as the several nations arc seated nearer or lurthcr from the nortli. Hence the Tartars 
who live near the same latitude nilh U3, are as biavc, hardy, strong and vigorous, as 
any European nation. ^Vbat is wanting in the lobnst frame of their bodies among the 
Chinese, Mogul Indians, and all the inhabitants of the more southern regions, is in a 
great measure made up to them by the 3ivacity of their minds, and ingenuity in various 
kinds of woikinanship, which our most skilful mcchutiics have in vain endeavoured to 
imitate. 

Asia has ever been considered, by believers in revelation, as tlie birth place 
and cradle of the human species. The garden of Eden, and tlie mountain of Ararat, 
have botlj of them been supposed to be placed in that region that lays between the 
lllack Sea, the Caspian, and the Gnlf of Persia; and this opinion has been confirmed 
by the result of the enquiries of the immensely learned sir William Jones, speaking of 
tlie Aiabs, the Tartans, and the Hindoos, he says, “ The llircc races, therefore, 
whom we have already menlioncd, (and more than three wc have not yet found) mi- 
grated from Iran, as from their common country ; and thus tlie Saxon chronicle, I 
presume, from good authority, biing the first iiiljubitants of Ilritaiu from Armenia ; 
while a late very learned writer concludes, after all his laboiious researches, that the 
Goths or Scythians came from Persia; and another contends with great force, that 
both the Irisli and old Hritons proceeded severally from the borders of ibc Caspian ; a 
coincidence of conclusions from different media by persons wholly unconnected, which 
could scarce have happened, if they were not grounded on solid principles. We may, 
therefore hold this proposition firmly established, that Iran, or Persia in its largest 
sense, was the true centre of population, of knowledge, of languages, and of aits ; 
which, instead of travelling westward only, as it has been fancifully supposed, or east- 
ward, as might with equal reason have been asserted, were expanded in all directions to 
all the regions of the world, in wliich the Hindoo race has settled under various deno- 
minations : but, whether Asia has not produced other races of men, distinct from the 
Hindoos, the Arabs, or the Tartars, or whether any apparent diversity may not bavo 
Vot. I. , * M 
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tprungfrom an intci mixture of those in di/icicnt proportions, must be the subject of a 
future inquiry,” 

His valuable life was spared just long enough to enable him to complete his design, and 
he at length concluded that there were only these three races of men in Asia, and pro- 
bably in no other part of the world ; that the Arabians were descended from Shem, the 
Tartars from Japhet, and the Hindoos from Ham. 

Hie Arabian race is disiinguished from the Tartars and the Hindoos by their language, 
which admits of scarcelv any compounds, their size, and tlic simplicity of their manners, 
and their inclination to indulge in the pleasures of imagination. They arc allied by some 
affinity of language with several nations, who in ditlcrent ages have laid claim to the at- 
tention of mankind. Such were the Jews, (he Assyrians, the nabalonians, the Persians, 
the Palmyraneans, tlio Syrians, and finally to the same race must be referred the Siuaeens 
and the Moors. 

'J'lic Hindoo race are remarkable for the pliable gentleness of tlicir dispositions, and 
for the uncommon success with which they have applied to a variety of manufactures. 
They are supposed to. have founded u very antient monarchy in Persia, and to have fur- 
nished inhabitants to both the peninsulas of India, and to the well-pi'opled countries of 
China, Thorca and Japan. 

The most striking characteristics of the Tartars are Hat faces, savage ferority, and, in 
general, a total ignorance of every thing that polishes human nature. 1 hey have s[»read 
over the grcatcal part of the Russian empire, ns well as all those wide imeultivated re- 
gions, which are distinguished hy the denomination of Tarlary. 

Kurojie and Asia arc the two (]uartcrs of the world which have generally enjoyed 
more of the blessings of civilization than Africa or America, and yet between Puropc 
and Asia there is in many instanec.s the most a.stonishing eonfrist. The manners of 
many Asiatic nations have continncif nearly the same for 3000 years, whereas the mrm- 
ners of the Knropeans have betm perpctn.iily varying, Asia lias long cultivated the 
sciences but lias never carried them beyond a very limited degree of excellence. Eu- 
rope has received them from Asia at a much later period, hut has advanced them al- 
most to perfection, Asia has been the birth-place of almost every religion, the Pa- 
triarchal, tlift Jewish, the Theistical, the Sabean, tlic Magian, the Christain, the 
Mahoinctiui, and probably the worship of images and the doctrines of Eo. Europe, 
on the contrary has only received the systems which have been i.npartcd from Egypt 
and the East, On the whole, therefore, it appears that though Europe had not existed, 
the circmnstanccs of ti e inhabitants of Asia had been nearly the same as at present, 
but if Asia had net erisled the inhabitants of Europe w’oiild have remained to this day 
the most illiterate barbarians. Asia, the mother, has long since arrived at the full ma- 
turity of years, so that every alteration which takes place is only an indication of the de- 
bility of Age. Europe, the daughter, is now in all the vigour of youth, and every succeed- 
ing year is adding to her strength and her beauty. 
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CHAPTER III. ■ 

Africa—— Its sihiat ion, division, productions, and inhabitants. 

A FRICA lies south of Europe, and west of Asia. It is bounded on the north by 
the Aiediterraneau, which separates it from the former ; on the north-east by the 
Red Sea, uhich divides it from Asia, and to wliich it is attached by a neck of land, called 
the Isthmus of Suez, about 60 miles over, separating the jN'Icdilcrrancan from the Red 
Sea ; on the west, south, and cast, it is bounded by tlie main ocean ; so that it is pro- 
perly a vast peninsula, bearing some faint reseihblancc of a pyramid ; the base of which 
in the northern part, running along the shore of the Mediloi ranean ; and the top of the 
pyramid is the most southerly point, called the Cape of (lood Hope. Its greatest 
length from north to south is 4300 miles ; reaching from latitude 37“ N. to 3.5* S. and 
from longitude 17” W. to 50” E. Though the greatest pait of this continent hath been 
in all ages unknown, both to the Europeans and Asiatics, its situation is more favour- 
able than either Europe or Asia for maintaining an intercourse w ith other nations. It 
stands, as it were, in the centre of the three other quarters of thS globe ; and has there- 
by a much nearer communication with Europe, Asia, and America, than any one of 
these has rvith another. For, 1, It is opposite to Europe in the Mcditerranen for al- 
most 1000 miles, in a line from east to w'est, the distance seldom 100 miles, never 100 
leagues, and sometimes not above 20 leagues. 2. It is opposite to Asia for all the 
length of the Red Sea, the distance sometimes not exceeding live leagues, seldom 50. 
3. Its coast, for tiie length of about 2000, lies opposite to America at the distance of 
from 500 to 700 leagues, including the islands ; whereas America, unless where it may 
be a terra incognito, is no where nearer Europe than 1000 leagues, and Asia than 2500. 

As the equator divides the continent almost in the middle, th.e far greatest part of it 
is within the’ tropics ; and of consequence the heat, in some places, is almost insup- 
portable by Europeans ; it being tliere greatly increased by vast deserts of burning sand. 
It cannot be doubted, however, that were the country well cultivated, it would be ex- 
tremely fertile ; and would produce in great abundance, not only the necessaries, but 
also the luxuries of life. It has been asserted, that the sugars of Rarbadoes and Ja- 
maica, as also the ,*gingcr, cotton, rice, pepper, pimento, cocoa, indigo, Sic. of these 
islands would thrive in Africa to as much perfection as where they are now produced. 
Nor can it be doubted that the East Indian spices, tho tea of China and Japan, the 
coffee of Mocha, kc. would all thrive in some parts of the African coast ; as this con- 
tinent has the advantage of feeling no cold, the climate being either very warm or very 
temperate. 

Whatever may be the ca.se with the internal parts of Africa, it is certain that its coast.s 
are well watered with many con.sidei’ablc rivers. Tbe Nile and the iSligcr may be reck- 
oned among tbe largest in any part of the world, America excepted. 'I'hc first dis- 
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charge’s itself into the Mediterranean, after a prodigious course from its source in 
Abyssinia. Tlie origin neither of the Nile nor of the Niger, is very certainly known ; 
but that of the latter is supposed to run through a track of land little less than 3000 
miles. Both these rivers annually overflow their banks, fertilizing by that means the 
countries through which they pass. The Gambia and Senegal rivers are said to be only 
branches of the Nisjer. • • 

Many vast ridges of mountains also run through different parts of l!»is continent ; but 
their extent is very little known. Some of the most remarkable are 1. Those called the 
Atlas, lying between the 20 and 2.5th degree of north latitude, and supposed almost to 
divide the continent from east to west. 2. The mountains of the Moon, so called on ac- 
count of their great height, supposed to be boundaries between Abyssinia and some of the 
interior kindoms. 3. The mountains of Sierra Leona, so called on account of their 
abounding with lions, and likewise supposed to be the boundaries of some of the nations. 
4. Those called by the antients the mountains of God, on account of their being subject 
to perpetual thunder and lightning. Of all these, however, little more is known than tlieir 
names. 

Africa produces a great variety of fierce and formidable animals, lions, tigers, leo- 
pards, panthers, wolves, elephants, rliinoccri, and crocodiles, with serpents and scorpions, 
both of them of enormous magnitude, and the most deadly poison. 

To what we have already said concerning the produce of Africa, we may add, that 
no part of the world abound.^ with gold and silver in a greater degree ; it is, therefore, 
surprizing that neither the antient nor modern Europeans, notwithstanding their ex- 
travagant and insatiable thir.st after gold and silver, should have endeavoured to esta- 
blish themselves effectually, in a eountry much nearer to them, than either America or the 
East Indies ; and where the objects of their desire may be found in erjual, if not greater 
plenty. 

Next to gold and silver, copper is the most valuable inctal ; and on this continent is 
found in great pleiuy, insomuch that the moimtaiiis of Atlas above mentioned, arc said 
to be composed of copper ore. In sliort Africa though a full quarter of the globe, 
stored with an inexhaustible treasure, and capable of producing almost every neces- 
sary, convcuicney, and luxury of life, within Itself, seems to be utterly neglected, botii 
by its ovvn inhabitants and all other nations ; the former being in a savage state, and 
incapable of enjoying the blessings bestowed on them by nature ; and the latter, taking 
no further notice of the inhabitants or their land, than to obtain at the casic.st rate, 
what they procure with as little trouble as possible, or to carry them off for slaves to 
their plantations in America. Only a small part of this continent was known to the 
antients, viz. the kingdom of Egypt, and the northern coast, comprehending little 
more than what is now known by ' the name of Barbary. It was divided into Africa 
Propria, and Africa Interior. Africa Propria comprehended only the Carthaginian 
territories : Africa Interior comprehended all other nations to the southward of tliese 
territories, or tliose at a greater distance from Rome. The only kingdom, however, 
with whici) the Homans had any connection were tlic Numidians, the Mauritania, and 
the Gactul. All these, as well as Egypt, were swallowed up by that enormous power. 
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and reduced to the condition of Roman provinces. But the Romans never seem to 
have penetrated beyond the tropic of Cancer. There appears, indeed, to have been 
some intercourse between them and the Ethiopians ; but the latter always preserved their 
liberty : and we find their queen Candace mentioned, in the times of the apostles when 
the Roman power was at its highest pitch. Between the tropic of C^uiccr, and the equi- 
noctial line, a multitude of savage nations were snpposeil to liave their residence, known 
by the names of Mclanogoeluli, Nigrita;, Blemmyes, Dolopcs, Astacuri, Lotophagi, Ich- 
thyophagj, and Elephantophagi. 

But that Africa was a peninsula, seems to have been totally unknown both to the 
1‘iuropeans and Asiatics for many ages, it is probable, indeed, that some of the Pha- 
nicians, and .tlieir offspring, the Carthaginians, were not so ignorant ; as they carried 
iiavigafon to a much greater height than cither the (i recks or Romans ; but their 
discoveries were all concealed with'tlic greatest care, lest other nations should reap the 
benefit of them ; and accordingly wc cun now find no authentic accounts concerning 
them. The navigation round Africa in particular is recorded by the (Ireck and Ro- 
man writers, rather as a strange amusing tale, than as real truusactions ; and as nei- 
ther the progress of the PIxrniciau and C'ailhaginian discoveries, nor the extent of 
their navigation, were communicated to the rest of mankind, all memorials of their 
extraordinary skill in naval affairs, seem in a great measure to liave perished vvhen the 
maritime power of the former was annihilated by Alexander’s comiucst of Tyre, and 
the empire of the latter was overturned by the Romans. That the pcninsnla of Africa, 
however, was in reality sailed round by tlic Phtt*uiciaiis, wc have an indisjiutahlc au- 
thority to prove ; for some of that nation undertook the voyage at the command of 
XccIk), king of Egypt, about 604 years before t'.ic Christian era. Tlicy sailed from a 
pait in the Red Sea, and after three years returned to the Mediterranean ; and the 
accounts at that time arc unanswerable proofs to us that this voyage was really accom- 
plished. They pretended, that having sailed for some time, the sun became more and 
more vertical, after which he appeared in the noi th, and seemed to recede from them : 
that as they returned the sun gradually seemed to move southward.s ; aiitl after becom- 
ing vertical once more appeared, though in the south side of them, as before they set 
out. This which we know must certainly have been the case, was deemed increilible at 
that time, and universal ignorance concerning the extent of this continent prevailed to 
the 15th century. The first attempts towards olitaining a knowledgcd of Africa was 
made by tlio Portuguese in 1412. Notwithstaiiiling their vicinity, they had never ven- 
tured to pass Cape Nor, situated in about N. latitude 27* '• it had received its name 
from a .supposed impossibility of pas.sing it. 'I bis year they, proceeded ]6'(> miles far- 
ther to Cape Bojadar, which stretching a considerable way into the Atlat.tic Ocean, 
with rocky clifts, appeared so dreailful to the navigators, that they returned without 
any attempt to pass it. In an attempt to double this formidable cape, they discovered 
the Madeira Island in 141<> : hut Cape Bojadar continued to he the boundary of their 
cuiitinentul discoveries till MvlJ, when they penetrated between the tropics, and in a 
few years discovered ilic river Senegal, Cape dc Verd, and the islands wliieh lie off 
that promontory, in 1449 the western islands, called the Azore.s, were discovered ; 
Yol. I., . * N 
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and in 1471 they first penetrated beyond the line; and were sui-priscd to find that tb% 
torrid zone, contrary to the opinions of the antients, who imagineil it to be burnt 
up with heat, was not only habitable, but fertile and populous. In 1484, they proceeded 
1500 miles beyond the line, so that they began to entertain hopes of finding that «ay a 
passage to the Kast Indies ; and two years afterwards the Cape of Good Hope was dis- 
covered by Bartholemew de Diaz; but it was not till tiic year 1497 that the Portuguese 
under Vasques dc Gama, actually doubled this cape, and discovered the true shape of the 
continent. 

Thus the coast of Africa was made perfectly known ; and probably »he knowledge 
concerning its interior paits would have been iviuch greater than it is, had not 
the general attention been called oil' from this continent by the discovery of America in 
M9‘i. The Romans, for a long time maintained their power in Africa: but in the 
year 426' Uonifacius, supreme governor of all the Roman dominions, ilt this quarter, 
being compelled to revolt bv the treachery of another general, called A‘'tuis, and find- 
ing himself unable to contend with the whole strength of the Roman empire, called in 
Genscric, king of the \’^anclals, to liis aid ; who tliereupon abandoned the provinces he 
had seized in Europe, and passed over into Africa. Ponifacius, however, being soon 
after reconciled to lii.s empress 1‘lacidia, endcav()iircd in vain to persuade the Vandals 
to retire. Hereupon a war eiisuotl, in wbich the l)ail>aiiuns proved victorious, and 
quickly over-run all the Roman provincc.s in Afiica. In tlic year 4 '15 a peace was con- 
cluded ; when Numidia, and some other countries, were ceded to the Vandals, who 
soon after seized all the rest. d'hesc barbarians did not long enjoy their ill-gotten 
possessions ; for about the year .'>^ 3 , llelisarius drove them out, annexing the pro- 
vinces to the eastern empire ; and in 6 1 7, llic Saracens having conquered Mesopota- 
mia, ]'’gypt (which antiently was not included in tlic meaning of the word Africa,) 
Phoenicia, Arabia, and Palestine, broke, like a torrent into Africa, whicli they quick- 
ly subdued. 'Phis vast empiie being in divided into seven kingdoms, tiie Afri- 

can states retained their independenev long after tlic others were subdued by the Tuiks; 
but in the beginning of tlie sixteenth ceiilury, being afraid of falling under the }'okc of 
Spain, they invited the Turks to their lessistaucc; wlio first protected, and then en- 
slaved them. They still continue in a kind of dependence on the Ottoman empire. 
They arc not, however, properly speaking, the subjects of the (irand Seignior, but 
call him their protector, paying him an annual tribute. On the coast, the natives arc al- 
most all addicted to piracy; and witli such success they liave carried on their crnployinent, 
that the greatest powers in Europe arc become their tributaries, in order to procure liberty 
to trade in the Mediterranean. 

Concerning even those states which are nearest to Europe, very little is known ; 
but the interior nations are scarce known by name : nor do almost any two of the most 
learned moderns agree in their division of Africa into kingdoms ; and the reason is that 
scarcely any traveller hath ever penetrated into these inhospitable regions. According 
to the best account concerning these parts of Africa lying beyond Egyjif and Barbary, 
they are divided in the following manner. On the western coast to the south of Barbary 
jlie the kingdoms of Bilcdiilgerid, Zaara, Negroland, Loango, Congo, Angola, Bengucla 
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and Terra de Nata; on the western coast beyond Fgypt are those of Nubia, Adel, Ajati, 
Zanguebar, (between these two a liuge desert is interposed) l\Ionoinota[)a and Sofola. In 
the interior parts of the kingdoms of Ix)wer Ethiopia, Abex, Monomiigi and Malanan are 
made mention of. The southerrnost part called Caflraria, is ncll known, for the habita- 
tion of J lottentots. 

In many material circumstances the imribitants of this extensive cvntinent agree with 
each other. If we except the people of Abyssinia, who are tav'.:y. and profess a 
mixture of Christanity, Judaism, and paganism, they are all of a black complexion, 
in their religion, except on the sea coasts, which have been visited and settled by 
strangers, they arc pagans; and the form of government is everywhere monarchial. 
l ew [jiinces, liowever, possess a very extensive jurisdiction ; for as the natives of tliis 
part of Africa are grossly ignorant in all the arts of utility or rt fincment, they are lil'.lc 
acquainted with one another, and generally united in small societies, each governed 
by its own prince. Abyssinia, indeed, as well as in Congo, Loango, and Angola, we 
told of |)owerfid monarchs ; but on examination, it is found that the authority of 
these princes stands on a precarious hioting, eacl» tribe, or separate body of their sub- 
jects, being under the influence of a petty cliieftain of their own, .-diled Negus, to whose 
commands, however contrary to those of Negascha Negascht, or king of kings, they are 
always ready to submit. 

'I’lie fertility of a country so prodigiously extensive, might be supposed more various 
than \vc find it is : in fact, there is no medium in tliis part of Africa with regard to the 
advantage of its soil ; it is eitlicr perfectly barren, or extremely fertile ; this arises from 
the intciise heat of tlic sun, which, where it meets suflicient moisture, produces the ut- 
mo.st liixuriaiicy, oml in lho.se countries where tliere arc few rivers, reduces the surface 
of the cartli to a barren sand ; of this .sort are the countries of Anian, and Zaara, which 
for want of water, and consequently of all other necessaries, are reduced to perfect 
(icsei ts, a.*) tlie name of the latter denotes. In lliose countries, on the other hand, 
wlicie there is plenty of water, and particularly where the rivers overflow the land part 
o*^ the year, as in AI)y.ssinia, the productions of nature, both of the animal and vege- 
table Iviikls, are found in the highest perfection, and greatest abundance. The countries 
of Nandingo, Ethiopia, Congo, Angola, Batua, Trulicui, I^Ionomotapa, Casteti, and Mo- 
nwmiigi are extremely rich in gold and silver. The baser metals, likewise are found in 
these and many other parts of Africa. But the poisons of the natives make the most con- 
siderable article in the produce and traflic of this mi.scrahlc quarter of the glonc. 

Of late, however, wc observe witli pleasure that attempts to civilize Afiica have been 
made, feeble indeed when compared with the extent of their .object, but attended with so 
great a degree of success as to promise the most important ultimate advantages. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

Av)i-.ui(:a -Tts situation, and evtcnf, climalv, productions, and inhabitants, and its 

discovery by the Europeans. 

rpHIS vast country extends IVoiu tlic SOtli degree iiortli, to the degree of 
south latitude ; and, ulicre its breadth is known, frotii tlic 35th to tlie IJh'tli de- 
gree west longitude from Loudon ; stretching l)et\veen 8000 and £)000 miles in length, 
and in its greatest breadth 36‘,0O. It sees both hemispheres, has tao summers and a 
double winter, and enjoys all the variety of climates which the earth affords. It is washed 
by the two great oceans. 'J’o the eastward it has the Atlantic, whicli divides it from Eu- 
rope and Africa ; to the west it has tlic Pacilic, or Great South Sea, by which it is .sc- 
(larated from Asia. By these seas it may, and docs carry on a direct coinmeice with the 
other three parts of the world, 

America is not of equal breadth throughout its whole extent j but is divided into two 
great continents, called North and south America, by an isthmus 1500 miles long, and 
which at Darien, about lat. <)*’ N, is only 6’0 miles over. This isthmus forms, with the 
northern and southern continents, a vast gulf, in which lies a great number of islands, 
called the VV'est Indies, in contradistinction to the eastern parts of Asia, which are called 
the East Indies. 

Between the New World and the Old, there arc several very striking diflcrcnccs ; 
but the most remarkable is the general predominance of cold throughout the whole ex- 
tent of America. Though we cannot, in any country, determine the precise degree of 
heat, merely by the distance of the ec|uator, because the elevation above the sea, the 
nature of the soil, &c. afl'cet the climate ; yet, in the antient continent, the heat is 
much more in proportion to the vicinity to the equator than in any part of America. 
Here the rigour of the frigid zone extends over half that which should be temperate by 
its position. Even in those latitudes where the winter is scarcely felt on the ( )ld con- 
tinent, it reigus with great severity in America, though during a short period. Nor 
does this cold, prevalent in the New World, confine itself to the temperate zones; but 
extends its influence to the torrid zone also, considerably mitigating the excc.ss of its 
licat. Along the eastern coast, the climate, though more similar to that ef the torrid 
zone in oilier parts of the earth, is nevertheless considerably milder than in those coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa which lie in the same latitude. From the southern tropic to the 
extremity of the American continent, the cold is said to be much greater than in parallel 
northern latitudes even of America itself. 

For this so remarkable cliflcrencc between the climate of the New continent and the 
Old, various causes have been assigned by difl'erent authors. The following is the 
opinion of the learned Dr. llobcrtsou on this subject. “ Though the utmost extent of 
America towards tlie nortli be not yet discovered, we know that it advances nearer to 
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the pole than either Europe or Ai^ia. The latter have larj/c scu'^ to tlie north, which ar« 
open duriiiy; part ol the year; autl, even when covered vith ice, the wind tliathlons 
over them ia less iiitCMiiiely cold than that which hlowa over land in tljc same latitudes. 
B»t, in America, the laml stretches hum tlic river St. Laurence; towards the pole, and 
sprcails immensely to the west. A chain of enormous mountains, covered with snow 
and ice, runs through all thi.'s dr^ury region. The wind, pas.>ing over such an extent of 
liigli and frozen land, becomes so impregnated with cold, that it acquires a piercing 
keenness, wlpch it reUiins in its juogress through warmer climates; and is not entirely 
mitigated, until it reaches the gulf of Mexico. Over all the continent of Noith America, 
a north-westerly wind and excessive cold ar(i synonymous terms. Even in the most suU 
try weather, the moment that the wind veers to that quarter, its penetrating iuHiiencc 
i^ lelt, in a traii^^iiion from heat to coUl, no less violent than sudikm. To this pouertnl 
cjiusG we may ascribe the extrao. dinary dominion of cold, and its violent inroads into 
the southern provinces in tiiat part of the globe/' 

“ Other causes, no less remarkalile, diminish the active power of licat in those parts 
of the Anji rican continent which lie between the tropi(!s. In all that (lortioii of the 
globe, the wind l)Iows in an invarial)le direction from cast to wi^st. As tliis wind holds 
its (‘oiirsc acro;jS the antient continent, it anivesat the countiies which streteli along 
the western shore of Africa, inflamed with all tlu) fiery particles which it hath collextcd 
from tlie sultry plains of Asia, and the burning sands in the African deserts. The coast 
of Afiica is accordingly the region of the earth which fcv ls* the most fervent heat, and 
i^ ex[)o^t(l to tlic iimniligating ardour of the torrid /one. JhiL this same wind, wdiich 
brings such an accession of warmth to the counfiies Ivmg between the river of Senegal 
and t^itfraria, traverses the Atlantic ocean before it uaches the Ameiicau shore. It 
is cooled in its passage over this vast body of w'atcr, and is felt u» a retieshing gale 
along the coasts of Brazil and Guiana, rendering tho.se coimlucs, though unumgst the 
warmest in America, temperate, when compared with those which he of)po5iie to 

tiiein in Afiica. As this wind advances in its course across America, it meets with 

immense plains, covered with impenetrable ftjrcsts, or exTupied by large rivers, 
marshes, and stagnated watcr.s, wla re it (’an recover no consjclerable degree of heat. 
At length it arrives at thft Andcr;, which run from nuith to south thiougli the whole 
continent. In passing over their eU’vated and frozen summits, it is so ihorouglily cool- 
ed, that the greater part of the countries beyond them buidly feel the ardour to which 
they seem exposed by their situation. ’ 

“ In the other provinces of Auierica, from Terra lirma westward to the Aroxieari' 
empire, the heat of the climate is tempered, in some plact s, f>y the elcvutiun of tP.** 

land above the sea; in others by ihcir extraordinary Immliliiy ; and in all bj^ the 

enormous mountaims scattered over this tract. Tijc i»laud^> of America in tiie torrid zone 
are eitlior small or mountainous, and ixa* fanned ulternaUdy by refreshing sea and land 
breezes."’ 

“ The causes of the extraordinary cold toward tlve south limits of America, and in 
the seas beyond it, cannot bo ascertaintxl in a m>mner equally satisfying. It was long 
s^ipposcd, that a vast continent, distiuLmi-hed by tlie luuuc oi Terra Australis lucog- 
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nito, lay between the southern extremity of Ainoiica and tiic antarctic pule. The 
5umc principles v\hich account tor the extraordinary degree of cold in the northern rc- . 
gi»MKs of America, were oinplojcd in order to explain that which felt at Cape Horn 
and the adjacent countries. The immense extent of the bOiilhern cuntin(Mit, and the 
iiv('is which it |)OMred into the ocean, u-cre mentioned and admitted by philosophers 
as causes sntheient to occa.'.ion the unusual sensation of cold, and. tnc still more un- 
comnxm appearanc(’s of frozen seas in that region of the globe. Pur the imaginary 
contineut, to which such influence vvas ascribed, having been searclicd lor in vain, aiid 
tlie space which it vuis supposed to occupy having been discovered to be an open sea, 
new conjectures must he formed witli respect to the causes of a temperature of (di- 
nmte, so extremelv diflcrent froin that which we experience in countries icmovcd at 
the same distance from the OiiposiLe pole.'" 

“ 1 he most (.'hvioiis and prohahh' cause ol thi^ superior degree of cold towards the 
S(jiilliciu extremity of Americti. setur.s to Ik' the form ot the continent theie. It- 
hrcadlh gradually de<*reases ns it stretches horn St. Antonio southwards, and horn tiu* 
hay of St. .lulian to the straits of Afagcllau ili dimensions arc niiich contracterl. fhi 
th.j cast and west sides it. is washed hy the Allaniic and Pa<*ific oceans. 1 lorn its 
aouthern point, it is ])rohahlo that an open sea stretches to the antarctic pole. In 
^\hichcvcr of tli(\se directions the. wind blows, It is cooled before it approaclies the Me,- 
gellanic regions, by passing over a %a^t l)o<ly of water; nor is the land there ot such 
e\lent, that it can recover any con^idt rable degree of heat in its progress over it. 1he.se 
circuiiiNtancos concur iu reudc iing tin* temperature of the air in this dietrict ot .Mnerica 
more .similar to that of an insular, than to that ul a continental climate; and hinder it 
from acquiring the same (h^grec of suimiicr heat with places in Europe and Asia, in a 
corresponding nortlicm latitude.'’ 

“ 'J'hc north wind is thr only one that readies this part of America, alter blowing over 
a great continent. Put, from an attentive survey of it.s [lo.siliou, this vs ill he found to have 
a tendency ratln r to diminish than augment the degree of licat. 1 lie boulliern extremity 
of America is properly the termination of the immense ridge of the Andes, wliich stretches 
nearly in a direct line from north to south, through the whole extent ot the continent. 

mo.st sultry regions in South iXrnerica, Gtiiana, Brazil, Paraguay, and Incnnian, lie 
many urgrees to the cast of the Magellanic regions. Ihu level counti'y ot I eiu, which en- 
^)ys the tropical heats, is situated considerably totlie vve^t ot them. Hie north v^md, then, 
Uiough it hlovvs over land, docs not bring to the southern e.xtremity ot Ameiir.a an irr- 
cicase of h(*at collected in its passage over torrid regions ; but, before it arrives there, it 
must have swept along the summit of tlie Andes, and come impregnated witli the cold of 
tJiat frozen region. ’ 

• Another particularity in the climate of America, is its cxce.ssive moisture in gcncial. 
In some places, indeed, on tlie western coa.>t, rain is not known ; but, in all other parts, 
the inoistness of the climate is as remarkable as the cold. Ihc forests wherewith it is 
every where covered, no doubt, partly oeca.sion the nioislnrc of its climate ; but thc^pst 
prevalent cause is the vast (piantlty of water in the Atlantic and Pacifre oceans, with 
which America is environed on all sides. Hence those places where tlie lonlinent is 
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narroHCst ar^e di*ltig('J uitli almost perpetual rains, acroiiipaniod witli violent tlniiuler 
and ligiitning, by whitb some of them, particularly J*orto Ikllo, are rendered in a man- 
aer uninhabitable. 

This extreme moisture of the American climate is productive of much larger riveis 
there than irt^^any otiicr pait of the world. Tlic Danube, the Nile, the Indus, or tl;*- 
f ranges, are not comparable to the .Mississippi, the river .St. Lawrence, or that of the 
Amazons ; nor are such large lakes to be found any w here as those which NoUh Amc. 
jica alFords. 'I'o the vamc cause we arc also partly to a.a ribe the excessive lux’uriHucc 
ol all kinds o‘ vegetables in almost all parts xf this eonutry. In the southern provinces, 
where the nmistiue of the climate is aided hv the warmth of the snn, the woods are o! 

inipc! V imiJ the surface of the grouml is hid from the eye, under a thick cover* 
ing of .^hnih.'-, lierhs, and weeds. In the northern provinces, the forests arc not ciicinr.- 
bered wiiii tlui snine luxuriance of vegetation ; iievrrliicless, tlicy afford trees much 
larger of their kind than nhat are to he fotuul any wl^crc cl^c. 

IVom the coldness and the moisture of America* an cxlreiue malignitv of eliinate 
been iiifeired, and asserted by M. tie Pan, in his Uc'cherches Philosopliicpics. Jlenre* ac- 
eouling to his liypothe.'-is, the smallness and irregularity of the nobler animals, and the 
.Mze and enormous mnitiplication of reptiles and insects. 

Put tlic supposed smallness and less ferocity of the American animal", the Ahbe C la~ 
vigero observes, instead of the malignity, demonstrates the mildness and lx)nnty of the 
clime, jT we give credit to IlutVon, at whose fountain M. do Pan has drank, and t)f who^^e 
testimony he has availed himself against Don Pcnietty. Pnffon, v\ho. in innny j)Iaces of 
his Natural History, produces tiic smallMC‘is of the Amerif'an animals jrs a certrtin argii' 
ment of tlio malignity of the climate of America, in floating aftc.ruaials of savage ani- 
mals, in 'Porn. II. speaks thus; As ull things, even tin most tree creatures, arc sub- 
ject to natural Ians, and animals, as well as men, are sul)jt’ctcd to tlie inllncnce of 
climale and soil, it appears that the same caii^^ps whieJi have civilized and polished tlie 
human species in our climates, may have likewise produced similar effects upon otlier 
species.” 

I’hc wolf, nhieh is, perhaf)^, the fieiccst of all tl)e riuadrupeds of tlie temperate zone, 
if, however, inconurarahly less terrible than the tvger, the lion, and the panther, of the 
torrid zone; and the white bear and hyena of the frigid zone. In Ainericfl, where tlie 
air and the earth arc more mild than those of Atrica, the tyger, the lion, and the pan- 
thw, are not lerriMc but in ihc name. 'J’hey have degenerated, if fierceness, joined to 
cruelty, made their nature : or, to speak more properly, they have only suffered the 
influence of the climate : under a milder sky, their nature also has become more mild. 
From climes which are immoderate in their temperature, are obtained drugs, pcrfiimci^ 
poisons, and all those plants whose qualities are strong. Tlie temperate earth, on the 
contrary, produces only things w^hicb are temperate; the mildest herbs, the most whole- 
some pulse, the sweetest fruits, the most quiet animals, and the most humane men, 
are the natives of this happy clime. As the cartli makes the plants ; the earth and 
plants make animals ; rtic earth, the plants, and the animals make man. The phy- 
sical quahif^ y 4)f rna!], and the auiitials which hxd on other animals, depend, tliough niDro 
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remotely, on the same causes which influence their cli5»po?ilions and custoina. i"his is 
the greatest proof and demonstration that in temperate climes every thing hecomes tern- 
perate, and that in intemperate climes every thing is excessive; and that size and form* 
which appear fixed and determinate qualities, depend, ^ot\^ itlistandiiig, like the relative 
qualities, on the influence of climate. Uhe size of our quadui|)eds cannotWie conqmred 
with that of the elephant, the rhinoceros, or Uie sea-hoise. 'I'he largest of our birds aie 
but small, if compared witli the ostrich, the condor, and eassouary. ’ So far Mr. IJulaai, 
whose text we have copied, because it is contiaiy to u hat M. dc Pau writes against tiu: 
climate of AmericJ; and to nulloii hiin-eii' in many other places. 

If tlic large and fierce animals arc natives of intcinpeiaLc climes, and small and tran- 
quil animaN of temperate climes, as Mr. liufion lias here estahlislicd ; it mildness of 
f’limate intlucnce the disposilit)n and customs of animals, M. cie Pan does not well de- 
(lurc? the malignity of the climate of America from the smaller size and less fjerccne.ss of 
its animals; he ought rather to have deduced the gentleness and sweetness of its climate 
from this antecedent. If, on the contrary, the smaller size and less fiercenc.-s of the 
American animals, witli respect to those of the old continent, are a proof of tlieir (h>- 
generacy, arising from the malignity of the clime, as M. de Pan would have it, uo nr.giit, 
in like manner, to ai gue the maiignily of the climate of Europe, from the small size and 
less ficiceness of its animals, compared with those of Africa. If a [diilosojdier of the 
country of Cniinca should undertake a woik in imitation of M. de Pan, with this tilU‘, 
llccherches Philosophicpies sur les Pnropcens, he might avail himself cl* tlie same argu- 
ment whicl) M. de Pan uses, to dernoiistiate the malignity of the climate of Europe, and 
the advantages of that of Africa. The climate of Europe, he would say, is \ery unfl.- 
vourable to the proiluclion of quadinpeds, which are found ineomparahiy smaller, and 
more cowardly than ours. ^Vllat are the hor.se and the ox, the largest of il.s animals, 
iompared with our elephants, oiir rhinoceroses, our sea-horses, and our camels ? 
"VVliat a»c its lizards, either in size or intrej.adity, com|nned with our ciucodilcsr Its 
wolves, its hcais, tlu' most dreadful of its wiltl beasts, when beside our lions or tygers ? 
Its eagle, its vultuies, and cianes, if compared with our ostriches, appear only like 
liens. 

As to the enormous si/e and prodigious mullipllc'ation of* the insects and other 
little noxious animals. “ dhe surface of the earth ('^ay^ i\I. dc Pan), infected by 
putrefaction, was ovei-iun w’ith lizards, serpents, reptiles, and msects, monstrous for 
si/e, and the activity of their poison, which they drew from the copious juices of this un- 
cultivated soil, that was corrupt and abandoned to itself, where the nutritive juices be- 
came shaip, like the milk in the breast of animal.s wliich do not exercise the virtue of 
propagation. Catei pillars, crabs, butterflies, beetles, spiders, frogs, and toads, were for 
the most pait of an enormous corpulence in their specie's, and multiplied beyond what 
can be imagined. Panama is infested with serpents, Carthagena with clouds of enor- 
mou.s hats, Poifo Hello with toads, Surinam with kakcriacas or cgcarcoas, Guadaloupe 
and the othci colonies of the i.slands with beetles, Quito with iiiguas or chcgocs, and 
Lima with lice and bugs. The anlient k mgs of IVIcxico, and the .emperors of Pern, 
found no otlier means of ridding their subjects of those insects which fed upon tlicm, than 
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the imposition of an annual tribute of a certain quantity of lice. Ferdinand Cortex 
found bags fill of tliein in the palace of Montezuma.” Hut this argnrncnt, exaggerated 
as it is, proves nothing agaiu'^t the climate of America in general, much less against that 
of Mexico. There being some hindj* in America, in wliicb, on account of ibeir beat, 
humidity, df want of inhabitants, large insects are found, and excessively multiplied, 

ill prove at mcjst, that in som<.- places the surface of the cartli is injected, as he says, 
with putrefaction ; but not that the soil of Mexico, or that of ail Aiiicrica, is stinking, 
nncullivaled, vitiated, and abandoned to itself. IT such a deduction were just, M. de 
J^au iiiiglit also say, that the soil of the old continent is barren and stinks; as in many 
countiies of it there are prodigious multitudes of monstrous i!i‘>ccts, noxious reptiles, and 
\ile animals ; as in the Philippine isles, in many of those of tlie Indian Arcliipelago, in 
sevcial countries of the south of Asia, in many of Africa, and even in some of Europe, 
'idjo i^liilippine isles arc infested with enormous ants and monstrous i)i]tterflies, Japan 
with scoi pious, south of Asia and Africa witli serpents, Egypt with asps, Guinea and 
Jilliiopia with ai mics of ants, Holland with field rats, Ukinuia with toads, as M. do Pan 
liim.^c lf aflirms. In Italy, the Caiupagna di Roma (although p*.Oi)’ed for so niatty 
ages,) with vipers ; Calabria with tarantnias ; the shores of llio Adrta*!'^ sea ^Yith cloiuls 
of gnats ; and even in France, the population of which is so great and so antient, whose 
lands arc so well cultivated, and whose climate is so celebrated by the Fiench, Iheie 
fippeured a few yeans ago, according to ^f. Ihiftbn, a new s[)(.‘cie.s of field mice, larger 
than tc.o common kind, calh^d by him surmutots, which hav<^ multiplied exceedingly, to 
the great (Kunage of the iieids. M. llaziti, in his (Compendium of the History of In- 
sects, numbers seventy-seven sjiccics of bugs, which are all toimd iu I^ll•is and its ncigh- 
bourhood. d hat large ca|>ital, as Mr. Jiorrare says, swaims with those disgnsliul insects. 
It is true that there are places in America, where the inultitu(lt\s of iiv.cc’ts and filthy 
vermin make life irksome; hut we do not know that they have arrived to such excess of 
inultijdicatimj, as to depopulate anv place . at least there cannot he so many examples 
produced of tins cause of depopulation in ttic new as in the old continent, which are 
attested by 'riieopbrastu.s, Varro, Pliny, and other authors, 'flu? fro:.;s d< populated 
one place in Gaul, and tiic locusts another in Africa. (Jne of the C yclades was depopu- 
lated by mice; Amicla, near to Taraciiia, by serpents ; anotlicr plac<*, near to Ethiopia, 
by scorpions and poisonous ants; and another by scolopcndras ; and not so distant 
from our own times, the Mauritius was going to be abandoned on account of the 
extraordinary multiplication of rats, as we cun rcinemher to have read in a French 
author 

With respect to the sizf of the insects, reptiles, and such animals, M. de Pan makes 
asG of tlic testimonv of Mr. Dumont, who, in Ins memoirs on Louisiana, says tliat tlio 
frogs are so large there, that they weigh tlnrly-seven French pouncls, anri their horrid 
croaking imitates the bellowing of cows. Rut M. de Pau himself says, (in his answer to 
l)on Pernetty, cap. 17.) tliat all those who have written about Louisiana from Heinpin, 
Le Clerc, and tkv. J'onti, to Dumont, have contradicted each other, sometimes on one, 
and sometimes on another sulject. In fact, neither in the old oi the new coutiueut are 
Ihere frogs of 37 pounds m weight; but there arc in Asia and Anica, scriicnts, butter- 
VoL. I. * P 
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ilii's, ar.t^, and ollj^'V nniinaN ofs’i n ii*nnvt;ons ^v/j . that tlicy cxrrcd all those 
}ui\r In-vn (li.rovc-ix'd i.j thf n- u' uorkl. W (‘ Knov. vt'ry nnll, that s<Hno A.n^jri -an his- 
toii<in that a c* rlain ^ii>antic t‘ir^ (A s riwnls is In hr jnniid iii tlm wood, v^lli(*ll 

att'cuit nil \\ilh ihchr la rath, and sv\anou llu in Uj': but ^v(‘ ivno^v also, tiiat sevtjal 
i iislorians, both anlicnt and uh^dmi, ?’ej)vort llie .s nnc ihinij; ol the sfjrpents 6f Asi.i, anfl 
(jvlii soiiittliin'2 naan. M:r^isthT:‘ncs, cited by l^liny, saiil, that tluarc ^^(MC .sei[)Cnts toiuid 
ni Ao’.a, so hii’ur, tleit ll./v s'alio'vcci (Utiro bL.ifr.' and bulls. Metrodorus, ciUal by the 
r-.uno aiithur, ailiin^s, ihat in A.-ia th('re uerc scipcnts, wljicl), by tlirir breath, attracted 
biids, howe ver hii^h they were or (juick tludr fii-iit. Ainon;^^ the moderns, (Icnu lii. m 
vol. V. e,>t his 1 oMi‘ ot iho VVolid, \\)icre ho tr(*at‘i ol tbfj animals (>{ the 1 hilij)j)ine isle.-, 
si)caks thus; “ dhcK! arc serpents in these islands of immo(hn’ai‘e size; tiiei, is one 
called Ihitin, verv loPij;, which, .sus[)('ndin:^ itsidt by the tail from tlic trunk id a tree, uh i. 
liil slajs, beais, ami also num pass by, in order ti^ attiiict tljein uitl) its mcAtli, iuul ot- 
vour them at once entirely ; ’ troni whence it is evident, that this veiy antient lahlo has 
hceii eomuion to both continents. 


I’urtlier, it may be. asked, in what country ol America could M. dc r^an iind ants to 
ccjiial those of the Pliilippine islands, called sulnm, respecting which Hernandes allirnc?, 
that they were six lingers broad in Icnj^th, and one in breadth f W 1h> has evei seen in 
America butterflies so large as those of Bourbon, lernatc, the Philippine isles, and all 
the Indian Archipelago? 'Pbe largest bat in Awiciica (native to hot, shady countries,) 
winch is that called by llutVon vam[)iro, is, according to liiin, of the size ot a i)igcon. 
Iva. roiJgelte, one of the species et Asia, is as large as a javen ; and Inc roiiscttc, ano- 
llicr species of Asia, is as big as a large hen. Its wings, when extenrled, measure from 
tip to tip three Parisian feet; and according to Ciemelli, who measured it in the Philip- 
pine isle.s, six palms, M. Buflbn acknowledges the excess in size of the Asiatic bat over 
tlie American s[)ecies, but denies it as to number. Crniielli says, llinl lliose ot the island 
of Luzon acre so numerous that they darkened the air, and that the noise which they 
made with their teeth, in eating the fruits of the MOods, was heard at the distance of two 
miles. 

RI. (le Pan savs, in talking of serpents, It cannot be aifirmed that the new 
world has shewn any serpents larger than those which Mr. Adanson saw in the dcseits 
of Africa.” The greatest serpent found in Mexico, alter a diligent search, by Hernan- 
dcs, \\as 18 feet long: but this is not to be compared with that ol the INloluccas, which 
Eomarc eays is 33 feet in length ; nor with the anocanjada of Ceylon, which the same 
author says is more than 33 feet long; nor with others ot Asia and Africa, mentioned by 
tlje same author. Lastly, the argument draw’ll from the iiuiltitnde and size of the 
American insects is full as weighty as the argument drawn from the smallness and scar- 
city of quadrupeds, and l)Oth detect the same ignorances, or rather the same voluntary 
and studied forgetfulness, of tliii things of the old continent. 

With respect to wdiat M. cic Pan has said of the tribute of lice in Mexico, in that^ as 
well as many other thir)gs, lie discovers his ridiculous credulity. It is true that C ortes 
found hags of lice in the magazines of the palace of king Axajacatl. It is also true that 
Montezuma imposed such a tribute, not on all his subjects, however, but only on those 
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V'lio were ; noton nccoiint of the (wtraordinarv ninltitudo of thc-e inserts, ns 

do l^m aHirins, hut horaiise Monto/uiiia, who could not suher idleness in liis sul>- 
;c( Is, resolved that that niiseral)lc srt of |)C()i)ie, who coijid !U)t labour, should at lea^t he 
oc'cnided in lousiiv^ thcinst Ives. This was the true reason of such an extniva|Tant triluite. 
as i'orcjuc'inada, Hetaia'oiu I, and other histosians relate ; and nobody ever before thou^^ht 
ol that which M. de I\ri ailirins, merely because it suited his preposterous system, 
hose disgusting; insects possibly abound as much in tlic hair and clothes of Ameiican 
beggars, as ot any poor and uncleanly low people in the vvorld ; but there is not a doubt, 
tiial il any sovereign of iMjrope was to exact such a tribute from the poor in his domi- 
liioiis, not only hags, hut great vessels might be filled with them. 

At the lime America wxis discovered, it was found inhabited by a race of men no le^^s 
dillcrciit Irom tho^,o in the other parts of the world, than the climate and natural j)rO’ 
ductioiia i)t the ('ontiiicnt are dilVerent from those of Kuroi>e, Asia, or Africa. One great 
peculiarity in the native Americans is their colour, and the identity of it throughout the 
wliole extent ol llu* conlinciit. In lvaroj)e and Asia, the people who inhabit the nortliciu 
countries are of a fairer (!Oinp!e\ion than tlujsewho dwell more to the soulliwuid. In 
the ton id zone, both in Aliici^ and Asia, the natives are entirely black, or the next thing 
to it. This, liowovcr, must he understood with some limitation. The people of La[)- 
land, who inhabit tlie most nnrtlicily part of Europe, are by no means so fair as the in* 
habitants of IJiitain; nor are the Tartars so fair as the inhabitants of Europe who lie 
under the same paiallel of latitude. Nevertheless, a Laplander is fair, when compared 
with an Abyssinian, and a larlar, if com[)ared w itli a native of the Molucca islands. In 
America, this di'^tinciion of colour was not to be found. In the tonid zone tlicre were 
no negroes, and in tlic temperate and frigid zom'S there were no white people. y\ll of 
them were of a kind of red C()[)per colour, which Mr. Eorstcr observed, in the Pcsscrays 
of Terra tiel J'\iego, to have something of a gloss resembling that of metal. .It doth not 
appear, however lliat this matter hath ever been inquired into with sullicient accuracy. 
The inhabitimtb of the inland parts of South America, where t!ic continent is widest, and 
consequently the influence of the .sun the most poweiful, have never been compared 
with those of Canada, or more northerly parts, at least by any person of credit. \ (.1 
this ought to have been done, and that in many in-«tanc< s too, before it could he assert- 
ed so positively as most autliors do, tliat there is not the least dillercncc ot complexion 
among the natives of America. Indeed, so many s\s!eii]s have been formed concerning 
them, that it is very difficult to obtain a true knowledge ot the most simple facts. If wc 
may I)elicvc the Abb6 Ilaynal, the Californians art* 'Avarthier than the Mexicans ; and 
so positive is he in this opinion, that lie giv^es a reason for it. ‘‘ Tin's difference of co- 
lour," says he, “ proves, tliat tlie civilized life of society subverts, or totally changes the 
order and laws of nature, since we find, under the temperate zone, a savage people tiiat 
are blacker than the civilized nations of the torrid zone.” On the c/thcr hand, J3r. Jto- 
bertson classes all the inhabitants of Spanish America together with regard to colour, 
w'hetticr they are civilized or uncivilized ; and when he speaks of California, takes no 
police of any peculiarity in their colour more than others. Tlie general appearance of 
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the indigenous Amerie.ins in various districts is tiuis described by the Chevalier Pinto : 
“ 'J'hoy arc all of a copper colour, with sonic diversity of shade, not in proportion to 
their distance from the eipiator, hut according to the diigrcc of elevation of the ten itory 
in which they reside. 'I'hose who live in a high country arc fairer than those in the 
marshy lowlands on the coast. I'lieir face is round, farther removed, perliaps, than that 
ot any people from an oval shape, 'i heir forehead is small; the extremity ol 'heir eaii 
fill* Irom the lace ; their lips thii'k; their nose flat; their eyes hlack, or ot a elie'-nnl 
eolonr, small, hut capable of (lisecniin:! ohji'cts at a great distauct'. ’llieir haii i- al 
ways (hick and slick, and nitlioiit any tendency to curl. At llie fli>t a jicet, a Scutii 
American appears to lie mild and iimoci'iit: hnt, on a more attentive viewy oee di.-jcuvtri 
in Ilia eoimti ii.mee something wild, disli ustfiil, and sullen.” 

The tollowiiig aceoimt of the native Americans is given hy Don Antonio Clloa, in a 
work entitled Memoira Philoaophi(pics,'IIistoriqiiea, et Physicpies, coneernuiic la dt eonvertc 
(ie rAmerirjuo, lately puhlished. 

“ 1 lie Ameiiean Indians are naturally of a eolonr bordering upon red. 'llieii treqiient 
exiro.snro to the sun and wind changes it to tlicir ordinaiy dusky hiux 1 he temperature 
ot tlic air appears to have little or no inlluenee in this respi'Ct. 1 h.ero is no perceptible 
dillercnee in complexion between tlic inbabitants of the liigli and tie. . et the low' jrart.s 
of Peru, yet the climates are of an cstii'ine diffeience. Nay, the Indians who live as 
fat as 40 degrees and upwards south o'- north of the equator, are not to be distinguished, 
in point of colour, horn tho.se immediately under it.” 

“There is also a general conformation of features and person, which, more or less, cha- 
racterise.^ them idl. Their chief distinctions in the.se respi ets arc a sm:i!l forehead, partly 
covered witl hair to the eyebrows, little oyes, the nose thin, jiointed, and bent towards 
Ibe upper lip, a broad face, large ears, black, thick, and lank hair ; the le ;s well form- 
ed, the leet small, the body thick and musenhir ; little or no beanl lai the face, and that 
little PC', ir extending beyond a .small pint of the chin and npjicr lip. It may easily be 
supposed that tliis general desci ipiion cannot appK, in all its parts, to every individual; 
but all of them partake .so much of i(, tiiatthey may easily be distinguished, even from the 
mulattoes, who come nearest to them in jwint of colour.” 

“ 'llie resemhlancc among all the American tribes is not less remarkable in rcsjiect to 
their gouins, character, manners, and jiarlieular cnstoiiiS. The most distant tribes arc, 
in these rc.spcct.s, as similar as though they formed but c>ne nation. ' 

“ All the Indian nations have a particular pleasure in painting their bodies of a red co- 
lour, with a certain species of earth. The mine ol dnancavclica was formerly of no 
other use than to supply them with this material for dying their Ixulics ; and the cin- 
nabar extracted from it was applied entirely to this purpose. The tribes in Louisiana 
and Canada have the same passion ; hence minium is the commodity most in demand 
there.” 

“ It may seem singular that these nations, whose natural colour is red, should aflect the 
same colour as an artificial ornament. But it may be observed, that they do nothing in 
this respect but what corresponds to the practice of Europeans, who also study to 
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heighten and display to advantage the natural red and white of their coin|^/:xlons. The 
Indians of Pern have now indeed abandoned the custom of painting their bodies : but 
it was common among thorn before tliey were conquered by the Spaniards ; and it still 
remains the custom of all those tribes who have preserved their liberty. The northern 
nations ot America, besides the red colour, which is predominant, employ also black, 
wliite, blue, and green, in painting i heir bodies. 

The adju.stmc’it of these colouis is a matter of as great consideration witli the Indians 
of Louisiana and the vast regions extending to the north, as tlie ornaments of dress 
among the mo^^t polished nations. ^I'he business itself they call Mactachcr, and they i\^ 
not fail to apply all their talents and assiduity to accomplish it in the most finished man- 
ner. No lady, of the greatest fashion, ever consulted her mirror with more anxiety ihtin 
the Indians do while painting their bodies. The colours are applied with the utmost 
accuracy and addiess. Upon the eyelids, precisely at the root of the eye-hishes, they 
draw two lines, as fine as the smallest thread ; the same upon the lips, the openings of 
the nostrils, tlie eyebrows, and the cars ; of which last they ev( n follow all the inflexions 
and insinuosities. As to the rest of the face, they distribute various figures, in all which 
the red predominates, and the other colours arc assorted, so as to tlnow it out to the 
best advantage. The neck also receives its proper ornaments ; a thick coat ol‘ Vermil- 
lion commonly dislinguislies the cheeks. Five or six hours arc requisite for accom- 
j)!ishing all this with the nicety which they aflect. As tlieir first attempts do not always 
succeed to their ^visll, they elface them, and begin anew upon a belter |)lun. No co- 
quette is more fastidious in her choice of ornament, none more vain when the important 
adjustment is finished. Their delight and self-satisfaction arc then so great, tiial tlic 
mirror is hardly ever laid dowui. An Indian, mactaclied to his mind i‘ the vainest of all 
the ljuman species, 'llic other parts of their body arc left in their natural state, and e.\- 
cepting what is called a cachecul, they go entirely naked. 

Such of tlieiu as have made theinsclves eminent for their bravery, or other qualifica- 
tions, arc distinguished by ligures painted (ui their bodies. 1 hey introduce the culouis 
by making punctures (jn their skin, and the extent of surfaca* which thi-i ornament co- 
vers is pro[>()rLii>r.ed to tlie ex|)loit.s they have performed. Some paint only their aims ; 
others both their arms and legs ; others again their thighs ; Avhilc tho.^c a'. ho Jiave attained 
the summit of warlike renown, hav«' their bodies painted iiom tlie waist upwards.* 'lhisii> 
the heraldry ol the Indians; tlie devices of which are jirobalily more exactly adjusted to 
the merits (h tlie persons wliu bear them, than those of moix civilized countries. 

llesides these oi nameni i, the wuniors also c.irrv uiume'^ ot leathers on their heads, 
their arms, (tiul ancles. These likewise are tokens ot valour, and none but such as have 
been thus distmgiji.^he(l may wear them. 

The propensity to indolence is equal among all the tribes of Indians, ( ivilized or savage. 
The only employment of ii;o.sc who have preserved their independence is luinting and 
fishing. In soime districts the women exercise a little agriculture In raising Indian com 
and pompions, of which they lorm a species of aliment by bruising them together; they 
also prepare the ordinary beveiagc in use among them, tukibg care, at the same time, of 
the childien, of whom the lathers take no cbaige. 

You I. *Q 
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The female Indians oi .111 the cotiqncM'ed regions of South America jH'artise what Is 
called the ureii (a word which amoii^ them sij^nifies elevation). It consists in throwing 
forward the hair from the crown of the head opoii the bro v, and cutting it round from 
the ears to al)ove the eye; .so (hat the forehead and cyehiows are entirely covered. 
The same custom takes place in the northern coimirics. The female inhabitiitJts of l)oth 
regions tie the rest of their hair It ' liiiid, so exactly on the same fashion, that it might h« 
supposed the efl’ect of mutual imitation. 'I bis, however, being impossible, from the vast 
distance that separates tliem, is thought to countenance the supposition of the whole uf 
America being originally planted w itii one race of people. 

This ciistom does not take place among the males. Tho.so. of tbs higlier parts of 
l*eru wear long and flowing hair, which lliey reckon a great ornament, lu the lowor 
parts of tlie same country they cut it sliort, on account of the heat of the climate : <: cir- 
cumstance in which they imitate the .Spaniards. The inliabltant.s of Louisiana pluck 
out the hair by the root, from the crown of the head forwards, in order to obtain a 
large forehead, otherwise denied them by nature. The rest of their hair they cut as 
short as possible, to prevent their enemies from seizing them by it in battle, and also to 
prevent tliem from easily getting their scalp, shotiki lliey fall into their hands as pri- 
soners. 

The whole race of American Indians is distinguished by thickness of skin anti hard- 
ness of fibres ; circumstances which probably contribute to that inscn.sibility to bodily 
pain for whicb they are remarkable. An instance of this insensibility occurred in an 
Indian, who was under the necc.ssify of submitting to be cut for the stone,. This opera- 
tion, in ordinary cases, seldom lasts above four or live minutes. Unfavouralile circuni- 
stances in his case prolonged it to the uncommon period of 27 minutes. Yet all Uiis time 
the patient gave no tokens of the extreme pain commonly attending this operation : he 
complained only as a person does who feels some slight unca.sinosfi. At last the stone was 
extracted. I’wo days after he expressed a desire for food, and on the eight day from 
the operation he quitted ids bed, free from pain, although the wound was not yet tho- 
roughly closed. ♦ 

The same want of sensibility is observed in cases of fractures, wounds, a<)d other acci- 
dents of a similar nature. In all these cases their cure is easily effected, and tliey seem to 
suffer less present pain than any other race of men. The skulls that have been taken up 
in their antient burying grounds are of a greater thickness than that none is commonly found, 
being from six to seven lines from the outer to the inner superficies. The same is re- 
marked as to the thickness of their skins. 

It is natural to infer from hence, that their comparative insensibility to pain is owing 
to a coarser and stronger organization than that of other nations. Tfie ease with 
which they endure the severities of climate is another proof of tliis. The inhabitants of 
the higher parts of Peru live amidst perpetual frost and snow. Although their cloatliing 
is very slight, they support this inclement temperature without the least inconvenience. 
Habit, it is to be confessed, may contribute a good’ deal to this, but much also is to 
be ascribed to the ttompact texture of their skins, w‘hich defend them from the imprea 
fiion of cold through their pores.. 
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" Tlic 'northern Indians resemble them in this respeet. Tlic utmost ngour of the win- 
ter season does not prevent them from following the chace almost naked. It is true, they 
wear a kind of woollen oh'ak, or sometimes the skin of a wild beast, upon their shoul- 
ders ; but besides that ft covers only u small part of their body, it would appear that they 
use it rather for ornament than warmth. In fact, they wear it indisctiminatcly, in the 
severities of winter and in the sului'-at heat of summer, when neither Europeans nor 
negroes can stifl'er any but the slightest clothing. Tlioy even frcrpjcntly throw aside this 
cloak when they go a-lumting, that it may not embarrass them in travorsing their forest.s, 
where they say the thorns and undergrowth would take hold of it; while, on the contrary, 
they slide smoothly over the surface of their naked bodies. At ail times they go with 
their heads uncovered without suffering the slighest inconvenience, either from the 
cold, or from those coups dc soleii, which, in Louisiana, are so otten fatal to Uie inhabi- 
tants of other climates. 

The character of the Indians is altogether founded upon thoir circumstances and 
way of life. A people who are constantly employed in pwcuring the means of a preca- 
rious subsistence, who live by hunting the wild animals, and who are generally engaged- 
in war with their neighbours, cannot be tappOied to enjoy much gaiety of temjfer, or a 
high flow of spirits. M hc Indians, therefor.:, -:«e in general grave, even to sadness ; they 
have nothing of 'Ivt giddy vivacity peculiar to some nations of Europe, and they despise 
it. Their behaviour to those about them is regular, modest, and respectful. Ignorant 
of the arts of amusement, of which that of saying trifles agreeably is one of the most con- 
siderable, they never speak but when they have something of importance to observe ; and 
all their actions, words, and even looks, are attended with some meaning. This is ex- 
tremely natural to men who are .almost continually engaged in pursuits, which to them 
are of the highest importance. Their subsistence depends entirely on wha' ihcy procure 
ivith their hands ; and their lives, their honour, and every thing dear to •..‘,cm, may be 
lost by the smullc.st inattention to the designs of their enemies. As they have no parti- 
cular object to attach them to one place ratiicr than another, they fly wherever tliey ex- 
pect to find the ncce.ssaries of life in the greatest abundance. Cities, which are the ef- 
fects of agriculture and arts, they have none. The different tribes or nations are, for 
the same reasons, extremely small, when compared with civilized societies, in which in- 
dustry, arts, agnculturc, and commerce, have united a vast number of individuals, whom 
a complicated luxury renders useful to one another. These small tribes live at an im- 
mense distance ; they are separated by a desert frontier, and liid in the bosom of impe- 
netrable and almost boundless forests. 

There is established in each society a certain species of government, which, over the 
whole continent of America, prevails with exceeding little variation ; because, over the 
whole continent, the manners and way of life are nearly similar and uniform. Without 
arts, riches, or luxury, the great instruments of subjection in poliidied societies, an 
American has no method by which he can render lumself considerable among his com- 
panions, but by superiority in personal qualities of body or mind. But as nature has 
not been very lavish in her personal distinctions, where all enjoy the same education, 
all are pretty much equal, and will desire to remain so. Liberty, therefore, is the 
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prevailing passion of the Americans ; and their government, under the influence of 
this sentiment, is belter secured than by the wisest political regulations. They are very 
tar, however, from despising all sort of authority: tiicy are attentive to the voice (f 
M’isdom, which experience has conferred on the aged, and they inlist under the banner^ 
of tlK* chief, in whose valour and military address they have learned to repose their 
conlidencc. 

In every society, therefore, there is to be considered the power of the chief and 
the eld(TS ; and according as the government inclines more to the one or to the other, 
it iuav he regarded as monarchical, or as a species of aristocracy. Among tl)ose tril;c.s 
which are most en<:aged in war, tiie power of the chief is naturally predominant; be- 
cause tlie id(\i of having a military h ader was tlie first source ol‘ his superiority, aiK* 
tlie continual exigencies of the state reejuiring such a leader, will continue to su[jp.'i t, 
and even to enhance it. His power, however, is rather persuasive than coercive ; he is 
levcrcnccd as a father, rather than feared as a monarch. He has no guards, no 
|)risons, no oflicers of justice, and one act of ill-jndged violence would pull him from 
the throne. 

'Flic elders, in tlie other form of government, Avhich may be considered as an aristo- 
cracy, have no more power. In some tribes, indeed, there are a Kind of hereditary 
ncbility, whose inlluence, being constantly augmented by time, is more considerable. Rut 
the source of power, w hich depends chiefly on tlie imagination, by w hich we annex to 
tlie ineiit of our cotemporavies that of their forefathers, is too refined to be ven COUUTKa'^ 
among the natives of America. In most countries, tlK'veforc, age alone is sufficient for 
acquiring respect, Tnllucnce, and authority. It is age which teaches experience, and ex- 
perience is the fjiilv source of knowledge among a barbarous people. Among those 
persons business is conducted w ith the utmost siin|)licity, and wdiich may recal to those 
Avlio are acquainted with antiquity, a picture of the most early ages. "Hie heads of 
families meet together in a house or caliin appointed for the purpose. Here the busi- 
ness is discussed ; and here those of the nation, distinguished for their eloquence or 
wisdom, liavc an opportunity of displaying those talents. Tlieir orators, like those of 
Homer, express tlicmselves in bold, figurative style, stronger than refined, or rather 
softened nations, can well hear, and with gestures equally violent, but often extremely 
natural and expressive. When the business is over, and tlicy happen to be well provid- 
i'd with iood, they appoint a feast on the occasion, of which almost the whole nation 
partakes. The feast is accompanied with a song, in wdiicli the real or fabulous exploits 
of their forcfiitla IS are celel)r:ited. They have dances too, though, like those of the 
(^y:eks and Romans, chiefly of the military kind; and their music and dancing accom- 
j)dnv every feast, 

'I'o assist their memory, they have belts of small shells, or beads, of different colmifs, 
each representing a particular object, which is marked by their colour and arrangement 
At the conclusion oi every subject on w hich they discourse, when they treat with a foreign 
i la’e, they deliver one of those belts ; for if this ceremony should be omitted, all lliat 
said passes for nolbiug. These belts are carefully deposited in each town, as 
tiic public records of the naiiou ; and to tbcm th^y occasionally have recourse, when 
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any puWIc contest iiappcns with a ncij»hbouring trihti. Of late, as the matorial-s which 
those holts are made have become scarce, they often give some skin in the place of the 
wampum, (the name of the bead.s,) and receive in return presents of a more valuable 
kind Iroin our coinmissiuneis ; for they ne''cr consider a treaty as ot any weight, un- 
less every article in it he ratified by such a matification. 

It often, happens, that those of difl'ercnt tribes or nations, scattered as they are at an 
immense di.stance from one another, meet in their excursions after prey. If Uiere sub- 
sists uo animosity between them, which seldom is the case, they behave in the most 
friendly and courteous manner; but if they happen to he in state of war, or if there 
lias been no previous intercourse between them, all who are not friends are deemed 
enemies, and they tight with the most savage fury. 

M'ar, if we except liunling, i.s the only employment of the men ; as to every other 
concern, and even the little agriculUire they enjoy, it is left to the women. I'heir most 
common motive for eiiterinji into war, wljen it docs not arise from an accidental ren- 
counter or interference, is cither to revenge themselves for the death of some lost 
friends, or to acipiirc prisoners, w ho may assist them in tlrcir hunting, and whom they 
adopt into their society. Those wars are cither undertaken by some private adven- 
turers, or at the instance of the whole community. In the latter case, all tlic young 
men who are dispo.‘.e<l to go out to battle (for no one is compelled contrary to his in- 
clination,) give a hit of wood to the chief, as a token of their design to accompany 
him ; lor every thing among these people is transacted with a great deal of ceremony 
and many forms. Tlie chief who is to conduct them fasts several days, during which 
he converses with no one, and is particularly careful to observe his dreams; which tlie 
prea.utnptiun natural to savages gciwMally renders as fav'ourablc as be could desire. -A 
Yuriety ot other superstitions and ceremonies are observed. One of the must hideous 
is setting tlie war-kettles on the lire, as an emblem that they arc going ou|t to devour 
their enemies ; which, among some nations, must formerly have been the case,, since 
they still continue to express it in clear terms, and use an emblem significant of the 
antient usage, 'ri.cn they dispatch a porcelain, or large shell, to their allies, inviting 
tliem to come along, and drink the blood of their enemies. They think that tho.se in 
their Alliance must not only adopt their enmities, hut have their resentment wound up 
to the .same pitch witli themselves. And indeed no people carry their friendship or their 
resentments , so liar as they do ; and this is what should he expected from their peculiar 
circumstaiKCS ; that principle in human nature wliich is the spring of the social ufi'ec- 
tious, acts with. so much tlie greater force the more it is restrained. The Americans 
who livp in small societies, who .see. few objects and few persons, become wonderfully 
attadied tp.. those objects* AoU persons, and cannot be deprived of .them without feeling 
tliem^pl v;ra . mis^cable. 

Tbep' ideas ar^. too confined to enable them to entertain just sentiments of humanity or 
universal benevolence. But this very circumstance, while it makes them cruel and savage 
to an incredible degree towards those with whom they are at war, adds a new force to 
their particular frji^hdships, and to the comrnpn tic which unites the members of the same 
tribe, or of those diftereat.bdhos which are ^n alliance with one another. Without attend- 
Vot. I. *R 
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iiiij to this reflection, sonic f«ct^ are going to rehite would excite oiir wonder, without 
inlonning our reason, and we.shonidbc bewildered in a number ot particulars, seemingly 
o|)|)osite to one another, uilhuut being sensible of the general cause /roin \Uiich they 
proceed. 

j hiving finished nil the ceremonies previous to • the uar, and the day appointed for 
tlic setting out on their cx[)editiou !)clng arrived, they take leave ot their friends^ aud 
exchange their clothes, or whatever mov'eablcs they have, in token ot mutual friend- 
shi]) ; after which they proceed from the town, their wives and female relations walking 
' iKdbre, and attending them to some distance. The warriors march all dressed in their 
finest apparel and most sliowv ornaments, without any order, 'llic chief walks slowly 
hclorc tliem, singing the war song, while the rest observe the most profound silence. 
Wijcn they come np to their women, they deliver to them all their finery, and putting on 
their worst clolhcs, proceed on their expedition. 

b'vci y nation has its peculiar ensign or standard, which is generally some beast, bird, 
or li^li. I'hosc among the five nations are the bear, otter, wolf, tortoise, and eagle ; 
and by these names the tribes are usually distinguished. Ihcy have the figures ot those 
animals pricked and painted on several parts of their bodies ; and when they march 
through the woods, they commonly, at every encampment, cut the representation of 
their eirsign on trees, especially after a successful campaign : marking, at the same 
lime, the number of scalps or prisoners they have taken. 

Tlieir military dress is extremely singular. Ihey cut oft or pull out all their 
hair, c.xept a spot, about the breadth of two English crown-picccs, near the top 
of their heads, and entirely destroy their eye-brows. Ihe lock left upon their 
heads is divided into several parcels, each of whicli Is stiftened and adorned with 
wafnpum, beads and feathers of rarions kind.s, the whole being twisted into a form 
much resembling the modern pompoon. 'I heir heads are painted red down to the 
eyo-brows, and sprinkled over with white dovvn. 1 he gristles of their eais arc split 
almost (|nite round, and distended with wires or splinters, so as to meet and tic 
together on the na[)c of the neck. ^I hcsc are also hung with ornaments, and gene- 
rally bear the representation of some bird or beast. 1 lieir noses are likewise bored, and 
hung with trinkets and beads, and their faces painted with various colours, so as to make 
an awful appearance. Their breasts are adorned with a gorget or medal, of brass, coppei, 
or some other metal ; and that drcadtul weapon, the scalping-ki.ife, hangs by a string 
from their neck. 

'1 he great qualities in an Indian war are vigilance and attention, to give and to avoid 
surprise; and indeed in these they arc superior to all nations in the world. Accustom- 
ed to continual wandering in tlie forc?sts, having their perceptions sharpened by keen 
necessity, and living in every respect according to nature, their external senses have a 
degree of acuteness which at first view a|)pears incredible. They can trace out their 
enemies at an immense distance by the smoke of their fires, which they smell, and by th^r 
tracks of their feet upon the ground, imperceptible to an European eye, but which they 
can count and distinguish with the utmost facility. They can even distinguish the di^ 
fcient nations with wdiom they are acquainted^ ind can determine the^precise time whew 
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tl^ey passed, whpu an European could not, with all his glasses, distinguish footsteps at 
all. "I’hcse circumstances, however, aro of small importance, because their encinii e 
arc no loss acquainted with them. When they go out, .therefore, they take care lo 
avoid making use of any thing, by which they might run the danger of a discovery, 
lliey light no fire to warm themselves, or to prepare their victuals ; they lie close to the 
ground all the day, and travel only in the night ; and inarching along Jn files, he that 
closes the rear diligently covers witli leaves the tracts of his own feet, and of theirs who 
preceded him. When they halt to refresh themselves, scouts are sent out to recon- 
noitre the country, and beat up every place where they suspect an enemy to lie conceal- 
ctl. In this manner they enter unawares the villages of their foes ; and while the flower 
of the nation are engaged in hunting, massacre all the children, women, and helpless 
old men, or make prisoners of a* many as they can manage, or have strength enough 
to be useful to their nation. But when the enemy is apprised of their design, and com- 
ing on in arms against them, they throw themselves flat on the grouud, among the with- 
ered herbs and leaves, which their faces arc painted to resemble. Then they allow 
a part to pass unmolested, when all at once, with u tremendous shout, rising up from 
their ambush, they pour a storm of musket-bullets on their foes. The party attacked 
returns the same cry. Every one shelters himself with a tree, and returns the fire of 
the adverse party, as soon as they raise themselves from the grouud to give a second 
fire. 

Thus does the battle continue, vntil the one party is so much weakened as to be 
incapable of further resistance. But if the forcii on each side continues nearly equal, 
the fierce spirits of the savages, inflamed by the loss of their friends, can no longer be 
restrained. They abandon their distant Mar, they rii-sh upon one another with clubs 
aiwl hatchets in their hands, magnifying their own courage, and insulting their enenfies 
with the bitterest reproaches. A cruel combat ensues, death appears in a thousand 
hideous forms, which would congeal the blood of civilized nations to behold, but which 
rouse the fury of savages. Tliey trample, they insult over the dead bodies, tearing the 
scalp from the head, wallowing in their blood, like vfild beasts, and sometimes devour- 
ing their flesh. The flame rages on till it meets with no resistance ; then the prisoners 
are secured, those unhappy men, whose fate is a thousand times mose dreadful than 
tlicirs who have died in the field. The conquerors set up a hideous howling to lament 
the ftiends they have lost. They approach in a melancholy and severe gloom to their 
own village ; a messenger is sent to announce their arrival, and the women, with fright- 
ful shrieks, come out to mourn their dead brothers or their husbands. When they are 
arrived, , the chief relates, in a low voice, to the elders, a circumstantial account of every 
particular of the expedition. The orator proclaims aloud this account to the people, 
and as. ,he mentions the names of those who liavc fallen, the shrieks of the w'omen are 
redoubled. The men too join in these cries, according as each is most connected with 
the deceased, by blood or friendship. The last ceremony is the proclamation of the vic- 
tory ; ea<fli individual then forgets his private misfortunes, aind joins in the triumph of 
the nation ; all tears are wiped from their eyes,, and by an unaccountable transition, 
tuey pass in a moment from the biltcrncas of sorrow to an extravagance of joy. But 
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tlie treatment of the prisoners, whose fate all this time remains undecided, is what chiefly 
characterises the savages. 

Wc have already mentioned the strength of their affections or resentments. United 
as they are in small societies, connected within themselves hy the firmest tics, their 
friendly affections, which glow witli the most intense warmth within the walls of their 
own village, seldom extend beyond them. Tliey feel nothing for the enemies of their 
nation ; and their resentment is easily extended from the individual who has injured 
them, to all others of the same frihe. The prisoners, also, have themselves the same 
feelings, and know the intentions of their comjuerors, and are prepared for them. 
The person who has taken the captive attends him to the cottage, where, according to the 
distribution made hy the elders, he is to be delivered to supply the loss of a citizen. 
If those who receive liim liave their family Aveakened hy w-ar or other accidents tliey 
adopt the captive into the family, of which he becomes a member. But if they have no 
occasion for him, or their resentment for the loss of their friends tie too high to endure 
the sight of any connected with those who were concerned in it, they sentence him to 
death. 

All those wlio liavc met with the same severe sentence being collected, the wiiolc 
nation is assembled at the execution, as for .some great .solemnity. A scaffold ;s 
erected, and the prisoners arc tied to the stake, where they commence their death-song, 
and prepare for the ensuin;^ scene of cruelty Avitli the most mulannted courage. Thdr 
enemies, on the other sid«?, are determined to put*it to the proof, by the hrtost iefined 
‘and exquisite tortures, i hey begin at the extremity of his body, and gmdnally ap- 
proach the more vital parts. One phieks out his 'nails by the roots, one by one ; ano- 
ther takes a finger into his mouth, and tears off* tlic fle.sb Avith his teeth ; a tliird thrusts 
the finger, mangled as it is, into the bowl of a pipe, made red hot, which' he smokes like 
tobacco; then they pound his toes and fingers to pieces betw’eeVi two stones; they cut 
circles about his joints, and gashes in the fleshy prtrts of his limbs, W'hich they sear with 
red-hot irons, cutting, burning, and pinching them alternately ;' they pnll oft this flesh, 
thus mangled and roasted, bit by bit, devouring it'\Vith giccdiftesfe, and smearing their 
faces with the blood, in an entbu.siasm of horror and fury. AVhen they have thus torn 
off the flesh, they twist the bare riCrvcs and tendons about an iron, tearing and snap- 
ping them, whilst others are employed in puffing and extending ‘their limbs in every 
way that can increase the torrhent. This eorttinues often ‘five or sH hours ; and solhe- 
times, such is the strength of the savage, days together. U'hcn they frequently tmbind 
him, to give a breathing to their fu^y, And to ‘think AA'hat new tortiients they shall inflict, 
ahd to refresh the strength of the sufferer, aUio,’ Wearic'd 'out with varifety df ’utv- 

heard of torments, often fallk inito so profonn'd 6 sleep, that theyate obliged to apply 
the 'fire to awaken him, and renew hiS silffei^ngs. He is again’ festbned ’to the'stake, 
and again they renew their cruelty ; they stick him All Over Avhh small matches of woo'd, 
that easily take fire, but burn slowly; they cbhtinually run sharp reeds into every part 
of his body; they drag out his teeth with pincers, and thmSt oot'liis %Cs;‘'and lastly, 
after having burned his flesh from the boriCS with SloW ’fir'esVhftei' "llaVlhg kd itiain^^eo 
the body that it is all but one Avound; after having mutilated iiis ‘flice ih' Sucb a mau* 
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neY' as to cany nothing human in it ; after having peeled the skin ftoni the head, add 
poured a heap of red-hot coals or boiling nater on the naked skull, they once more 
unbind the wretch who, blind, and staggering with pain and weakness, assaulted and 
pelted on eVery side w'ith clubs and stones, nowr up, now down, &Hiog into their hrea 
at every step, runs hitiier and thither, until one of the chiefs, whether out of compas- 
sion, or weary of cruelty, puts an end to bis life witli a club or dagger. The body is 
then put into a kettle, and this barbarous employment is succeeded by a feast as 
bai barous. 

The women, forgetting the human as well as the female nature, and transfoimed 
into something M'orso than furies, even outdo die men in this scf|pe of horrof ; while 
the principal persons oPthe country sit round the stake, smoaking, and looking on with- 
out tiic’lcast emotion. What is inoit extraordinary, the sufferer himeself, in the little 
interi-alb of liis tornients, smokes too, appeal’s unconcerned, and converses with bis tor- 
turcis about indifl'ci’cnt matters. Indeed, during the whole time of liis execution, 
there seems a contest which shall exceed, they in inflicting the most hoirid pains, or he 
in enduring them with a hrmuess and constancy almost above human ; not a groan, 
not a sigli, not a liistoition of countenance escapes him ; he possesses his mind entirely 
in the midst of his torments ; he recounts his own exploits ; he informs them what cru- 
elties he hds inflicted upon their countrymen, and threatens them with the revenge that 
will attend his death ; and, though his reproaches exasper.ijo them to a perfect mad- 
ness of i age and fury, he continues his insults, even of their ignorance of thd art of tor- 
menting, pointing out himself more exquisite methods, and more sensible parts of the 
body to be afflicted ITie women have this part of courage as well as the men ; and 
is as rare for an Indian to 'behave otherwise, as it would be for an Enropca’i to suffer ^s 
an Indian. Such is the wonderful pot\er of an early institution, and a ferocious tiiirst 
of glory. “ I am brave and intrepid,” exclaims the savage in llie face of liU tormentors, 
“ 1 fear not death, nor any kind of tortures; those who fear them aic cowards; they 
aie less than women; life is nothing to those who have courage: may iny enemies be 
confounded with despair and rage! Oh! that I could devour them, and drink their 
blood to the last drop !” 

But neither the intrepidity on one side, nor the inflexibility on the other, arc among 
themselves matters of ustonishment : for vengeance and fortitude, in tlie midst of tor- 
ment, are duties which tliey consider as sacred ; they are the effects of their earliest 
education, and depend upon principles instilled into them fi'om their infancy. On all 
other occasions they are liuniane and compassionate. Nwtbing can exceed the warmtii 
of their affections towards their friends, who consist of 'all those "ifho live in the saiUe 
village, or are iii alliance with it. Among these all things are' common; and tliis, 
though it may in patt aiise from their not |) 0 sscssing very'distmet notions of separate 
pro|ierty, is chiefly to be attributed to the strength of their attachment ; because id. 
every iliihg else, with their lives as well as their fortunes, they are ready to serve their 
friciid.s. 'I’heir houses, their provisions, even dicir young women, are not- enou^ to 
oblige a guest. Has apy one of these succeeded ill in liis hunting ? has his harvest 
fHiled i* tir’is his house burned ? lie feels no otbdr effect of his ipisfbrtobcs* tha« tha* 
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it gives him an opportunitjr to experience Uie benevolence ant) r(!;^ard of his ^low* 
citizens. 

On tlxe oUiev bandt to the enemies of his country, or to those who have privately 
offended him, the American is implacable. He conceals bU sentiments, be appeals 
reconciled, until, by some treachery or surprise, he has an opportunity of executing on 
horrible revenge. No length of time is suflkient to allay his resentments ; no disGunce 
of place great enough to protect the object ; he crosses the steepest mountains ; he 
pierces the most impiacticabic forests, and traverses the most hideous bogs and deserts 
for several hundreds of mites ,* bearing the inclemency of the seasons, the fatigue of 
the expedition, the jxtremes of hunger and thirst, with patience and cheerfulness, in 
hopes of surprising his enemy, on nhotn he exeirctses the most shocking barbarities, 
even to the eating of bis desh. To such extremes do the Indians push their friendship 
or their enmity; and such indeed, in general, is the character of all stiong and uncul- 
tivated minds. 

But what we have said respecting the Indjum^ would be a faint picture, did we omjt 
observing the force of their friendship, which principally appeals by the treatment of 
their dead. When any one of the socisty cut off, he is lamented by the whole: on 
this occasion atliousand ceremonies are practised, denoting the most lively soirow. 
No business is transacted, however pressing, till all the pious ceremonies due to the 
dead are performed. Then the women lament the loss with hideous bowlings, inter- 
unxed with songs, which celebrate the great actkms of the deceased and bis ancestors. 
The men mourn in a less extravagant inanner. The whole village is present at the in- 
terment, and the corpse is habited in their most sumptuous ornaments. Close to the 
body of the defunct are placed his bow and hrrows, w*itb whatever be valued most in 
bis life, and a great quantity of provision for hie subsistence on the journey which he is 
supposed to take. This solemnity, like every other, is attended with feasting. The fu- 
neral being ended, the relations of tlie deceased confine themselves to their huts for a 
considerable time to indulge their grief. Aftei an interval of some weeks, they visit the 
grave, repeat their eorrow, new clothe the remains of the body, and act over again all 
tlie solemnities of the funeral. 

Among the various tokens of their regard to their deceased friends, the most remark- 
able is what they ctf 1 the feast of the dead, or the feast of sonls. The day for this ce- 
remony is appointed in the council of their ebiefe, wlm give orders fer every thing 
which may enable them to cefebrete it with pomp and magnificence, and the neigh- 
bouring nations are invited to partako of entertainmenL At this time, all who have 
died since the preceding feagt of the kind are taken out of their graves. Even those 
who have been interred at the greatest distance from the villages are diligently sought 
fer, and cxmducted to this rendezvous of the dead, which exiiibits a spene of horror be- 
yoi^ fee power ?f description. When the feast is concluded, the bodses are dressed 
in fee finest ekins >ihich can be procured, and after being exposed fm some time in 
this pon^ ace again committed to fee earth, with great solemnity, ^iiicb is succeeded 
by fiinmat games. 

,Hieir taste fee waiv which forms the chief ingredient in feeir character, ipves a strong 
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.bias to thetrv^ltgioiji 4|Vresk9ui> <H* tbe god of battie, la revered «l the' great gd<t of 
the Indians. Him tliey invoke before Utey go into tfae Held, and accotding as Iiils dis> 
position is more or loss'^vsairable to dtem^ they conclode they will bis more dr less suc- 
cessful. Some Jtationsi^ worship tlte sod apd nnwn » aiioong otliers there are ft number 
of traditions, relative to tfie creation of tlMf world ami the Iristory- of the gods ; 
traditions, wlneli resemble tlie Grecian fables; but ivbich are «t{|l more absbfd and 
inconsistent. , ' 

But religion is not the prevailing jOharActer of the Xndiafis ; and except when tiicy 
have some immediate occasion for the aasiBtance ef their gods, they pay dieM no sort of 
worship. Like all rude nations, however, they are strongly addict^ to superstition. 
They believe in the existence of « ntieabcr of good^ and bad genii, or sf^rH^ inter- 
fere hii^C affairs of mortals, and produce all our happiness or misery. If is fioni die 
evil genn, in particular, that our diseases proceed ; and it is to the good '^nii we are 
indebted for a cure. The ministers of the genii are the jug^ei'S, who ftre ftl'sd the only 
physicians among the sav^s. These are supposed to be Bn good 

genii, most commonly in tlieir dreams, with die knowledge of foturi^Mff|f| are 
called in to the assistance of the ^k, and are supposed to be inforined the genii 
whetlicr they will get over the disease, and in what way tliey must be treated. But those 
spirits are extremely simple in their system of piiysic, aild in almost eveiy disease di- 
rect the juggler to the same remedy. The patient as inidesed an a namiw cabin, in the 
midst of which is a stone red*hot; ontMs throw wpm, until he is weH soaked 'witla 
the warm vapour and bis own sweat llheQ they burry hath from tlte bagnio, and plunge 
him suddenly into tlie next river. This coarse method, which costs many their lives^ 
often performs very extraordinary cures. The ju^lcrs have likewise the use of some 
specifics of wonderiiat efficacy ; and all the savages are dexterous hi ctwing wounds by 
the application of herbs. But tiie power of these remetbes it always attributed t« the 
magical ceremonies with which tliey are administered. 

Though the women geoera% bear tlie laborious part of domestic economy, the great* 
e.st respect is paid by the men to the fomale sex. Ibe woromi eras htdd tiieir eoimciis, 
and have their share in all deliberations which coocera tiie state. Polyganty is practi- 
sed by some nations, but is not general. |& most, they content themselves with one 
wife; but a divorce is admitted in case, of adultery. No nation oil the Americans is 
without a regular marriage, in wbfoh tfa^e are many ceremonies; the principal of 
which is, the bride’s presenting the hricfogi^oom with a |date of .thfrir 'Com. The wo- 
men, though before incontinent, .are remarkal^for chastity after macrlage. 

Uherty, in its fuU extent, being the darling passion c^«yh«kBid>das, fottir education 
is directed in such manner as to dierisb thb disposttion utmost Hence children 
are never on any account chastised with blows, and they seldoip even reprimanded. 
Reason, they say, will guide Uicir cbildisefl, when they ’Coam to the use of- it, andi 
before (bat time thdir faults ca^t be very great :> hut blows may damp their free and 
martial- spirit by the faaffit of a slavish motive to action. When grown up, they expe- 
rience nothing like commend, dependence, or subordination ; even strong persuasioinf is 
industriously withheld, by those who have influence among tliem. No man is held in 
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great esteem, unless be has increased the strength of his country wilJi a diplire, Of 
adorned hb liut with the scalp of one of his esnemies. 

Controversies among the Indians are fow', and quickly decided. Wlicn any criminal 
matte) is so flagrant as to become a natioiTa) concern, it is brought under the jurisdic- 
tion of the great conned ; bat in ordinary cases, the ciime is either revenged or com- 
promised by tlie parties conceincd. If a mui'der lie committed, the family which lias 
lost a relation pi'epaic to I'etaliate on that of the elfciuler. They oiten Kill the mur- 
derer; and w lien tins happens, the kindred of the last person slain look upon them- 
.solves to be as much injured, and to have the same right to vengeance as tJic otliei 
party. 

In general, however, the oflender absents himself ; the friends send compliments 
of condoJcnco to those of the person that'b^^ been murdered. The he»'1 of the 
family at leugtli appears with a number of piesehts, the delivery of which he accoiii- 
piinies witl) a formal speech, llie w iiole ends, as usual, in mutual feasting, songs, and 
dances. I^bc^iurder be committed by one of the same family or cabin, that cabin has 
the full rig^ptiH^idgment within itself, either to punlsb the guilty with death, or to par- 
don him, or to oblige him to give some rccoinpence to the wife or cbiKlrcn of the slain. 
Instances ot such a ciiine, however, feiy seldom happen; for their attachment to those 
uf tlic same fomily is I'emarkabiy strong, and is said to pi'Oduce such friendships as may 
vie with tlm< most celebrated ib fabulous anti(]ftiity. 

In general tlie American Indians live to a great age, although it is impossible to Know 
ft om themselves the exact number of thcir years. It was asked an Indian, v\ho ap- 
peared to be extremely old, what age he was of. “ I am above twenty,’’ was the icpi). 
tfpon putting tlie question in a difterent form, by reminding him of certain ciicum- 
slaiiccs in former times. My tnacim,” said he, spoke to me when T was young of the In- 
cas, and he Jiad seen the Incas .princes." According to this reply, there must have elapsed, 
fioin the date of bK machu’s (Ins grandfather's) remembrance fo that time, a period 
of at .least years. The man who nmdc this reply appeai'ed to be 120 years of age; 
for, beside the whiteness of his hair and beard, liis body was bent to the ground, with- 
out, however, showing any other marks of debility or suflering. This happened 1764. 
Tins longevity, atteilclcd in gonei’al witli uninterrupted health, w piobably the conse- 
quence in |>a)t, of tlirir vacancy from all kerious thougltte and employment, joined 
also with the robust texture and confoi mntion of Ibeir bodily oi'gans. If the Indians 
di<l not dcsti’oy one another H Iht?** almost perpetual wars, ant? if their habits of in- 
toxication were not so universal iheurable, they would be, of all, the races of men 

ho inhabit the globe, the ifimft likely to prolong, not only the bounds, but the enjoy- 
ments of animal lUe to thdr< uttifost duiwtion. 

We have now described several importaiit traitk which distinguish the inhabitants of 
the western continent; but it is necessary, before we quit this subject, to observe, that 
th^ ef® ♦ery variously n'presented by their friends and their enemies. The latter deny 
their personal courage, and asseit tirat there is no instance either of a single Indian 
facing an indlividnal of any other nation in fair open combat, or of their jointly veutuc- 
iu^ to'try the fote of battle with an equal number of any foes. Tfie former, iu answer, 
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IMnind tis of tbe inde'faitignble peroweraoce and incre^ibia patimica ia anting* wbitch 
ilh evinced in their Itxiian war^on. On the one aide 'we are told of their ootnUining |)er-, 
licly nitt) cruelly, on the ether it-U alledged Utat it may be fairly questfoned* nbetjier Uie 
iuiitances ot these, either Jin respect of their numhei or. their atrocity* he at aU comparabltt 
to tlK>se exhibited jnKu/opoan history, and staining the appais oj^brist^ndoaa ; to thoset 
foi iDsUncr, of the Spai)iaidi> (huiuseives, at their hnt disoovwy of Americu ; to tbosp 
ibdicated by the engines found On board tiieir aai^y ai^da; to .those n-hich in opld 
blood were perpetrated by tlie Dutch at Amboy'na, ,to tho dragoonings ot the Frqnch} 
to their religious massacres, or even h> the tender mevcies'ot the hiquistlkta, 

A certain set of thcoiists, at the hcad,»of nhoni is the Count de Budoo,'have asaerlcit 
not only that the moral qualities <d the Aaierican».aie depraved, hut that lll^air. minds 
are feeible, their bodies diseased, and even the numbeiv size, and $erceotH@l9f theh ani*- 
luals diminished, iti consequence of the cold and moisture of, .ihetr-cUoHdies.. 'jih# 
aobd (Mavigero, on tbe contrary, asserts, from an intiptate acquajotapidc^ ydiif nnanyo of 
tlitir nobles, tbcii artists, and their students in the^coilege of, GuadiDlpi|{>p>'.,KthaC'fi^y 
arc capable of all, even the most abstract sciences, qnd that if eqna^care ivete thkhhlif their 
education, ne ' should see rise .atnou^ the Americans, pfailosopheia, imtlp^thaaos^ and 
divines, m ho could rival the drat in Kurope. , s i %r' 

TUdi their bodies arc by do moans eiitocbled^ OH diseased, is arguod.^oiu thqur agility, 
their per'-evefance in sustaining tlio fatigpe^ of Ma^andthc longevity ^at, wlddi,tt,hciy 
sometimes lirrive. Tables have,«be(ja<const)eucted vihu^h liai;o,, given a cpri»pa>:nU.ve view 
of the quadrupeds of £ifro))e and Aniei ica. . The result, of this view is,,that of abtquar 
‘ilrnpeds common to both countries, seven are said tP. be 4at’gcr ip. scNcn of 

equal size, and 12 not sufiicientLy exetnined. The result second table,, which, at- 
langes the animals found in one of tbe two countries oniy, is, dliat tliere are J8 quar 
driipeds {lecqliar to Europe^ 74 to Amerigiv and that the first of ithese 74, t|fe tapir, 
the largest of the animals peculiar to Amp^ca, weighs more than the whole column of 
Europeans. * ; 

The third table compi^bends thosp quadrupeds only whi<‘h arc doniestic in both 
countiies. That some of these, in sonio p&iis of Amciica, have. become less than 
their common^ stock, is doubtless tiue ; and the reason is very obvious. In tUiidy 
peopled couhtiy, the spontaneous produjptions of the forests and waste fields are suffi- 
cient to support indifferently tlie domostio^anlmals of the farmer, with vpry .little cud 
from him in the sevciest and iscarcest season. He tlicrelore finds it mOrq ppovenientto 
receive them from tbe handipf nature in that indifferent sta|p, tbai;^ to heep, up their 
si*6 by care end nonrislmient, which would cOst him much Ifbonr. It uppears, how- 
ever, firUin the weights actually known, and stated in .Uvg. tyfile, thiit with equal 
food and care, the climate of America will prese)’ite„.ffiie ]pa^.ofilon)estlg animals as 
isigeas tbe European 'stock..firoin which fh^y derived. ... , * t 

The reader may probably he now disposed to inquire from what part of the w.Qiiibcl 
Aiheriua has received its inhabitants, and if probable corgecture may be admittcii tft <Hic 
assistance, *tbih u net ts question of verv difficult soluti^ . ' 

Von. 1 •T 



n AMERICA. 

The two contiuftoU of A*ia and Ameiica ara.scfMnited only tiy a atrait of 99 mUvf 
in Ivaadtb. In tins strait am two islands, wliieb must greatly facilitate t)>e mi^tioa 
of the Asiatics into tiie New World. Besides, it may be added, that these straits aio. 
in the summer often fiUed uith ice, and m. winter often frozen. In either case, 
manldad roi^t find aft easy passage ; in tlie last, the way was ei^tremely leady for 
quadrupeds to cross and stock tlie continent of America. 

It is also an opinion cnteit|ined by many learned men, tliat this strait did not formerly 
exish but was caused hy one of those violent comroleions which succeeded the deluge : 
and if this disruption of tlie continents did not take place till after America was peopled,: 
it solvea all difficulties in dhe easiest possible way. It appears, therefore, tliat a migration 
of men and animals from the old to tiia new world was abundaiUiy possible, and tliat it 
really was eftcted, we ^ve pretty evident procd; from the striking similarity of maonera 
between the Tartars of Asia and the Esquimaux of America. / 

It is believed by many, that tbe amtients had some imperfect notions of a New World i 
m|4 several aotient authors are quoted in coirftrmation of this opinton. 

In a ho^ ascribed to tba pliilosopber Anstofie, we are told tliat the Cartbagpoiaos dis* 
covered an wlaad fer beyond tlie pillars of |iercofes« large, fertile, andfetely watered with 
navigable rivers, but uninhabited. Tlijis island was distant a feo tlays sailing from the 
conthwift, Its beauty indaeed the divceverers to settle ^rci but the policy of Car> 
tbege dtslodged dm colony, and laid a strict proMbition on all the subjects the state, not 
to attempt ai^ ftiturie estabUshmatm This account isvelso coufirmed by an historian of 
ao mean credit who rentes -that the Tyrians would have settled a colony on Uw new 
discovered island, but werf reposed by the Caitiiagwuns fer state reasons, Seneca 
aad other authors are aite quoted in support of this belief. But however this may ^ 
nobody ever believed tbe oxiatsnee of this continent so firmly aafe gP in quest it; 
at least there are no accounts wcR supportedk that Ameticf reemved any part of its 
first inbabitaats from Europe prior to the 14th century. The Welch fondly ima^e 
that their country contributed, in 1170, to people the New World, by tbe adventure of 
Madoe, son of Owen Gwynedd, whe^ on the death of hia fitther, sailed there and colo- 
nised part of the country. All that is advanced in proof is a quotation from one of the 
British^poets, which proves no more than that be had distiogiushed himself by sea and 
land. It is pretended that he made two voyages ; that aaiihng wesh ha left Irfla^ so 
fer to the north, that be came tma land mihnown, where bn aaw many strange things ; 
that he returned home, and making a report of tbe fimitfidosss of the new discovered 
country, prevailed on numbers of the W^eh of ea(fo sex, fo socempaoy him <m a second 
voyage, from which hn never rMurned. The fevourers of this opinioa assert, font 
itee^ Welch words, such; as gwrandoi, ** to hearken or listen,” the kle of Citeso or 
♦•Wialume,’* Cape Breton, fimmtho nameof Britain; gwyndhr. or “ the wbita wotec;” 
and Peogwin, of “ the bird with a white head,” are to be fimnd in the Amancan laa^mgp. 
Btt» lUMiMia ol sound in a few words will not ho deemed suffimcol. to vatabUsh tba fimt; 
aspadal^il Ihoifiaatting has been evidently penected: fiw e 9 (ample«ttm whole panfiada 
tribe have unfertuoately not onfy Uaek beads, hat am nub iababdtiift»>of fiio nwtheiia 
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iMNniaplwfc* : The nswe w» aleie heetowed on them hf Ui» Dotdb, • |>aii{f|Ue^llKe, Aom 
their 4 »eesMv« fotncse : but the biveetor of thii, thinid^to do honour to hH 
country, inconsiderately cauglit at a word of European or%in, and unheard of in ttie 
new world. It aaiglrt be added that the Wetdr iMft never a nival paepte ; that then^ 
in which Madoc iived waa pecahariy i|nar«at ia aavij|alMn ; and the Mte^ nlHch'^ey 
cciild have attempted must have iKen a mere cbaslhi| vi^gd. 

The Norw^iaus pat in for a share of Hie l^or^ 'on gnahnds rather better than the 
Welch. Ify their settlemenls in Iceland, and in Oreelilaad,'|hey bad arrived within so 
snwU a distance of the new world, Hwt there ie at ieari^ a pc»SMhilil|'^of As baviiig^ hetu 
^ touched at by a people so versed in autsttime affowtr and so adventurous hs tire hntient 
Noctpans were. The proois are iiMib more wnmereas than those produced by the 
Bntisii^bistoriaiis ; for the diseovhry^ts: mentioaed in several of Hie islandie manuscript^. 
Hie peiW was about the year lOOd; when it w«s vidted one lAera { and Hie disod' 
very pur^iod to greater e^t by Leif, the son of Site, Hbedisooveirhr Of Greenland. Bt 
does not appear that they reached forther than Labrador ; no wbieb coMt they tnetnith 
the Es«|ttiuHuix, oti «vfaon> Hiey bosiowed the namoOf Shraetidliuea, ar dwarAdi people, 
from their small stathrei They were armed wilh bows and arrows, 'OtHl Had IfsOdiern 
canoes, such as tiiey have at pneOeAt, AH thia is probalde ; nor shi i A H the Hia 

German, caHed TuridU, one of the ^w.^itivatiddtd' thO’^aocbnnt Hie *009 One day mis* 
sing ; but soon returned, leaping, and stMgbsg, with dtt axtrtnriganf mOVlKr df joy a boiv- 
vivaot covld shew on discovering Hte inehriatilig floit of his country, the grape. 
Torfoeiffi even says, that he r^um^ in a siato of mtovici^n. To eoaviace bis Com- 
itiandcr, he brought several bunches, who from that drcumstance named that ootmtry 
Viuland. ’ ' 

It is not to be denied, tiiat Norfo America produce* the true vine ; btH it is 
found in far lower latitudoa than our adventurers could reaHi in the time employed! 
in their voya^, whttdi was comprehended in a very smalt space. Tbevo appeara no 
reason to doubt the discovery ; but as the land was never colontzei^ nor any adroit* 
tages made of it, it mt^ fairly be conjectured, chat thoy roached no fortbef than the har- 
len country of Labrador. In short, it is from a much later period that we most date 
the real discovery of America. 

Among the foedgners vhem the lame td the diseavaries made by the Portuguese bad' 
^lured into th^ service, *was Cbrisb^her Chlen or Ctdumbus, a sul^eet of the republic 
of Genoa. KeiHwr the Hma nor tte place of his birth are known with eertatri^, bat 
ho was descended Of an brnraalabie fiimdy, though reduced to fodigofiee by varioas mis* 
Ibrtons^ His ancartefo having betaken themselves for subsistence to a sea*fbring lift, 
Columbus diseeverad in bis aar^ youth, the peculiar charaetter and talmts, whkb marl^ 
out a iDan> for Hiat prnfeiwiaiK Hia parents^ instead df tbwordng this ori^itsl propensify 
of his mind, seem la have eneoWN^ed and confinited it, by Hie education wbkii th^ gave 
him* After acqumng sotne lmavisdge of Hie latin tongw, the only language in which 
seionee wns taii^ah H^ time t ho was instructed in geometry, cosmography, astronomy,' 
and the ait of dnaring: To- th«m be applied with such ardour and preddection,' dm 
acoOttht of Huttr with navigation, his favourite object, that ho advanced wrth 
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rapicf {vrefictency in the itbdy of them; TWas »jualified, m the year 1481, he went: 
at. the age of 14, atidfbegan bis career oh. that element, which conducted Jhm to so much 
^ . ' i ' , ' ' . - 

early vdyagee were to those potts 'bf the Afeditefr«?nsan which his rountry- 
mcn^, the (jetmese freqaented. This being a sphere too n^now for iiis active mind, iic ( 
made an excursion to the northern scas'-in 1487, and visited the coasts of Iceland, to 
which the English and Otiier nations had begun to resort, on account of its fislierv. As 
navigators in every diiection were now become entei^tising, he proceeded beyond that 
island, the Thale of tiie aiuients, and advancotl several degrees within the |)olar circle. 
Having satisfied .his curiosity by a voyage, which tended more toeidai^e his knowledge of 
naval alJ'aiis, tjian to improve his fortune, he entered into tlie -service of a ft)nioii«- scii 
captain, of his oWii name and family.’ This man .commamled a small -squadr^,’ tilted 
.out at his own expence, and by cruizing sometimes against the Mahometans, iTomctiHies 
against the Venetians, the riv«d8 of his country in trade, had acquired both wealth and 
repumiion. With him Columbus' conUriued-severstl years, no less distinguished for his 
courage, than for his experience ats a aviilor. At length, in an obstinate engagctneril. off 
the coast of Portugal,- with sotne Vecetian caravels, returning richly laden from the Low 
Countries, tlte ^ssiel on board wljich be served took fire, together with one of the ene- 
my’s ships, to which' it was last grappled. " In this dreadful cxtreipity, bis- intre[)idity and 
presetice of . mind did not forsake him. .Me threw himself into the'sea, laid bold of a 
floating oar, gnd by the support of it, and his dexterity in swimming, he reached the 
shore, , though above two leagues drstmit, and saved a life reserved for great imder- 
^kings. . , 

As soon ns he recovered strength for the journey, he repaired to IJsbon, where many 
of itis^ountryiucn were settled. They soon conceiveil a favourable opinion of bis merit, 
as well as tdenls, that they warmly solicited Him to remain in that kingdom, where his 
paval skill and experience could not fail of rendering him conspicuous. To every ■ ad- 
vjBnturer, animcqed either with curiosity to visit new countries,- or with ambition to distin- 
guish himselfj the Portuguese service was at that time extrfemely inviting. Columbus list- 
ened with a favourable ear to the advice of his friends, and having gained the esteem “of a 
Portuguese lady, whom he married, fixed his residence in Lisbon. This alliance; instead of 
detaching him from a sea-faring life, contributed to enlarge the sphere of his . naval know- 
ledge, and to excite a desire of 'extending it still farther. 'His wife 'bas a daughter of 
Bartholomew Perestrello, one of the captains employed by prince : Henry in his eariy 
navigations, and who, under bis protection, had discovered and planted the island# of 
Porto Santo and Madsira, Columbus got possession of the journals and charts of thin 
experienced navigate-,, and from tltem he learned the course which the- -Portuguese Had 
held in making their discoveries, as well as jthe various circumstances which guided br 
encouraged them in their attempts. The study of these soothed and inflamed his fevourite- 
passion i and while he contemplated! the maps, ..and read the .description of the new 
countries which Perestrello had seen, his impatience to visit theni!'became irresiStitfle, 

In order to indulge k, he made a voyage to Madeira, aud continued, during sevebd 
years, to trade with that island, with tlie Ctmaries, the. Acores, the settiemente in Guisea^ 
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^ other i«bl«h the 9ina|piMB hod dliseqvcciiii m the otmlhMiBt of 
ff tbo oxperiMwo wl^ O^mhue •e<|uiised <i*8tii|| sdoli •« VKriaA^ Of ^ 

fdinoftt eve^ port of the »Uh whid^ et that tinM^ eay ioteneoufep v4s eevfiwl 
oa sea, be wetf 000 botome ooo of the, most sktlbii nrufinMtoniia £iiif0f>0« iKtl 
Mtisfiod trith duit praiae, his embUioi) aiased at somathiog fnema. ^ 

To finO oat a pmaaga soa lo the out Igdte^ ivin tita graok ol ^ w* io yiew 01 thf 
period. Froni the tlnro that the FortugoMe doohled Capa <ie Vflff^illia vaa thepomt ^ 
which (bey dmed in hii tbebiifrigetkNH^ ahd ta cofl i pat i tQ ft with IChtt t^aiediscaefflriaa 
in Africa appeared HieeiHiiderable^ 

Ihe fertHity and riches of Indio Imd beea known Ibr many age* i It* ^e> <md other 
vahiiiMe commodities were io bi^ ire<|ae«9 dtrot^heut Fufope, and the Vast wealth of 
^c Vhnetisns, arising tirom their hawioii engross^ this trad^ bad caisad the mteyof all 
nations.^ Cut bow intent soever the Portoguese were upon discovering a uew rout to diose 
desirables regions, they searched for it oidy by steering towaads the si^slh, In hopes of ar- 
riving at India, by turning to the east, after they had sailed ro^nd the ftw^er eatremi^ 
of Africa. 

Tins course was stiU unknown, and, even if discovered, was of such 'inuamue 
length, that a voyage from Europe to India must have appeased, at that period, an «n^ 
dertaking extremely arduous, and of very uncerUdn issue. Mora dliaa' half a century 
had been employed in advancing from Gape de Verd^lo the equator ; a much longer space 
of time iniglit elapse before the more extMisive navigation frocA timt to India couM'be 
accomplished. These reflections upon the uncertainty, the dai^r, and tediouapess of 
the course whidt tlie Portuguese ’ were pursuing, naturally led Columbus to conskisr 
whether a shorter and more direct passage to the East Indies might net be found out. 
After revolving long and seriously every circumstance suggested by his superior know- 
ledge in the theory as well as practice of navigation, after comparing attentively the ob- 
servations of modem pilots, with the hints and conjectures of autieiil authors, Im at last 
concluded, that by sailing directly towards (be west, across the Atlaatic ocean, new 
countries, which probably formed a part of tlie great continent of India, must infldlibly 
be discovered. ' *' 

Principles and arguments of various kinds, and derived from diflerent sources, induced 
him to adopt .tlii's principle, seemingly as chimerical as it was new wd extraordinary. 
The spherical figure of the earth was known, and its magnitude asc^itained with some 
degree of accdracy. From flits it was evident fliat the continents of Europe, Aaia^ end 
Africa, as for as they wrere tmewn at that time, formed but a sa>a41 portioti of the terraque- 
ous glqbe. ft we$ sqjtable to our ideas concerning the wisdom and benbficetice of the 
jguthor .of nature, to b^evp that foe vast space stHl unmqdored, was notcover^ entirely 
^ a unprqtltai^p ficefm, hot iiccupied by countries' flt for the babkatioii ^ mt^. 
^ ai^eared likeyrise extret^ei^ probable, foot ^ continent on this i^de of the was 
jMslancgd by a ptpportfonfd ^owtity of land in the ofoer hemisphere. Thew coartn- 
dkms con^q^g (^9 qx^ilence of another contiarat, drawn from the figured straotute of 
Ihl wen^ confirmed 'jby foe ol^rvat^ons kbA c^eotnres of modera mVigaidik 
A rortuguese p1U»t haViog stretched fMer to the weat’^foan was usual at that 
Vot.l. ^ ® *U 
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«t|> a picc<i of ti(Hl»er, iarlu4daUy' carved, floating upoo ; and as it 'Was dftivatt pf^ 

trarda him by a iwiestca'ly wind, - he concluded that it came f^om some uukaowii’landwt^.-; 
ktcd in that quarter. .Coluoibus’s ■ brotheivin-law had found to tbe a'est.of the Afadeirh. 
isles, a piece ,of - timber, fashioned id the same ntaoHCF, and' broughl' by the same wind ; 
and had likewise seen canes, of an enormous size, floating upon-the waves, whicli. re-, 
aembled those described by Ptolemy, as productions peouliar to the -East Indici^ : After 
a course of westerly winds, trees, torn up; by die. roots, were often driven upon lhe< coast 
of- the Azures, and at one time,-, the dead bodfea dC iVfO ndm, -with, siugul?:'' features, re- 
sembling neither the inliabitants of Europe nor of Africa, were cast onsliorc there. As 
the forces of this united evidence, arising from * theoretical principles qiKl practical obser- 
vations, led Columbus to expect the discovery of new .countries in the ^'c.stern ocj^ae, 
other reasons induced him to believe that >these must be connected with the epnti^ut of 
India. , / 

Though, the antients had. hardly ever, peneti'ated into India, fartlier |han the 
banks of the Ganges, yet some Greek authors had ventured to describe ,thc provinces 
beyond that river. As men are prone, and at liberty to magnify what is remote or un- 
known, they represented them as regions -of an immense extent. Etesias affirmed that 
India was as large aa all tbe rest of Asia. Onesicritus, whom Pliny the naturalist Ibl- 
low-s,'-<3ontended ihat-i it was . equal to a tbiixl part of the habitable earth. Nearchus 
assented, that it would take four months to march in a straight line from one extremity of 
India.' to tbe other. The journal of Mares Polo, who had piXK;eeded towards the east, 
far beyond the limits to which any European bad ever advanced, seemed to confirm these 
exaggerated accounts of the antieots. By bis magnificent descriptions, of the kingdoms of 
Catha, Cipango, and of many other countries, the names of which were unknown to 
Europe, India appeared to be a region of vast extent. Prom these accounts, which, 
however defectiv'e, were the most accurate that the Europeans had received at that pe- 
riod, with respect to the remote parts of the East, Columbus drew a just conclusion, lie 
cemtended, that, in proportion as the continent of India stretched out towards the east, 
it must, in consequence of the spherical figure of the earth, approaci) nearer to tbe islands 
which had lately been discovered to tiio west of Africa ; tliat the distance from the one 
to the other was not very considerable ; and that the most direct, as well os shortest 
course, to the rcn)ote regions - of the cast, was to be found by sailing due west. Ihif 
notion concerning the vicinity of India to the western parts of our continent, was coun- 
tenanced by some eminent writers among the antients, tbe sanction of whose authority 
was necessary in that age to procure a favourable reception to any tenet. Aristotio 
thought it probable that tlie column of Hercules, or the straits of Gitualtar, were not far 
removed from the east Indies, and that there might be a communicatioq of sea between 
tiiem. Seneca, in terms still more explicit affirms, tiiat, with a fiur wihd» ope might sail 
from Spain to India in a few days. Tbe fitmouS Atlantic island described by Plato, and 
■iqpposed by many to be a real country, beyond which an unknown continent was situated, 
ia jrqireaented by him, as lying at no great distance from Spaj| 9 . After weighing j^l 
tbe particulafa, Columbus, in whose character tbe modesty and dimdmce of true gehiqs 
.'.wore united, with the ardent enthusiasm of a prelector, did not 



either bU own ftrguttt> 00 t 4 i or upon the authority of the mtientai m opt 
. to Gpruiuk spoh of bit. cotenipo>:aries, 99 were’ capabio of comprehendii^ the tmtara ^ 
the evidence whteh be prodoced.in support of hia opinion. , M early a* the year 147 #. 
be communicated bis, i^eas concerning tt)0 probability of ^wcoveriag new countries by 
sailing westward, to Paul, a pbysicjan of Florence, emineiH^ ier hU knowledge of cosnve* 
graphy, and who. froin tbe learning as well as, candour which discovers in his reply, 
appears to bayc been well entiUctf to the confidence which Columbus placed in him. 
lie warmly approved of the plan, suggested several facts in confirmation of it. and en- 
couraged Columbus to persevere in an undertaking so laudable, and which might re- 
dound so much to tbe honour pf his country, and the benefit of Europe. 

*^^0 a mind less capable of fprming and pf executing great designs then that of Cedum- 
those reasons, observations, and authorities, would have served odiy ns tbe 
fouudati^ of some plausible and fhiiticss theory, which mi^U have fun^ished matter for 
ingcniou^discourse or fanciful conjecture; hut with his sanguine and eotetprisiog tem- 
per, speculation leads directly to action. 

Fully satisfied himself witli respect to the truth of his system, he was impatient to 
bring it to the test of experiment, and to set out upon a voyai^e of diseoeeiy. Ute first 
step towards this, was to secure the patrpn|ge of sOme of Uie eonitderalde powers of 
Europe, capable of undertaking such an enterprise. As long absence bed not eiriiqipiiihed 
the aifcction nhich he bore to his native country, be wished that it should' reap the fitiit 
of his labours and invention. With tliis view, he Uk! his sciieipe'lfofore tlie senate of 
Genoa, and making his country the first tender of his service, efered to sail under the 
banners of the republic, in quest of the new regions which he expected to discover. But 
Colnnihus had resided so many years in foreign parts, that his countrymen were unao* 
quainted with his abilities and character ; and though a maritime people, were so litfio 
accustomed to distant voyages, that they could form no just idea of the principles pn which 
he founded his hopes of success. They inconsiderately rejected bis proposal, as tbe dream 
of a chimerical professor, and lost for ever the opportunity of restoring their commonweaUh 
to its antient splendour. 

Having performed what was due to his country, Columbus was so little discouraged 
by the repulse which be had received, tliat, instead of relinquisliing his undertaking, be 
pursued it with fresh ardour. lie made bis next overture to John II. king of Por- 
tugal, ill wl)ose dominions he had been long established, and whom he considered, on 
that account, as having the second claim to his service. Here every drcumatance seem" 
ed to promise him a more favourable reception. He applied to a monardi of an enter- 
prising genius, no incompetent judge in naval affairs, and fond of patrqniring every at- 
tempt to discover new countries. His subjects were the most experienced navigators in 
Europe, and the lecrit apt to be intimidated, cither by the ttoveUy or boldness of any mari^ 
time expedition ; id Portugal, the professional skill of Columbus, as well as his personal 
good qualities, were thoroughly known ; and as the former rendered it probable that 
his scheme was not Altogether visionkiy, tbe latter c.xempted him from tlie suspidon of 
any sinister intention ip proposing it. A{:cordingly, thq kjng listened to him in the mo^ 
gracious manner, and referred the consideration of his plan to Diego OrttJ^ bishop ^ 
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CVuti> And two Joi\ish pIiy&tciaiiAi eminent oosiiiogri|^m whom he was eeeitsftothld to 
eonwlt in matters of this idnd. As in Genoa, ignorance hf|d opposed and disaippofnti^d 
Colambui, in* Lisboit -lie liad to combat with prejudice, an enemy no less formidable. 
The persons, according to whose dedsion hh| scheme was to be adopted or rejected, Jiad 
been the chief directors of the Portuguese navigators,* aikt had advised to searOh for a ( 
•passage to India, by steering a course directly opposite to that which Columbus recom- 
•uictM^ as shorter and more certain. They could not therefore approve bf hjs proposal 
without submitting to the double mortlHcatioo of condemniug tbeir own theory, and of 
aeknowledging his superior sagacity. After teazing him with captious questions, and 
starting'-innuincrable objections, with a view pf betraying him into such a particular 
ex))lanatiou of his -s^'stem, as miglit draw from him a full discovery of its nature<t)1ey 
-defeired "passing a final judgment srith respect to it. In the mean time they ^nspired 
to rob him of the honour and advantages whicti he expected foom the success of Ins 
schemes-, -advising the king fo dispatch a vessel secretly, in order ^o attempt the proposed 
discovery, by following exactly the sape course wbkn Columbus seemed to point out. 
John forgetting, on this occasioD, the sentiments becoming a monarch, nearly adopted 
this peWidioiis counsel; but the' pildt dhosen to exeepte Columbus’s plan, had neither 
the genbi notthe foriHudu of its, author. Contraiy winds arose, no sight of approach- 
ing taad appeared, Ids coura^ failed, pnd he returned- to Lisbon,, execrating the project 
ns equally -extravagant and dangerpus. Vpon discovering this dishonourable transac- 
tion, Columfbds folt-tlie indignation natural to an ingenuous mind, and in the w*arnuh of his 
resentment, detcrntined to ^qak off all intercourse wtth a nation capable of such flagrant 
tieacheiy. He instantly quitted the kingdom, and landed in Spam, towards the close of 
the year I4S4. 

-As he was now at liberty to court the protection of any patron, whom he could engage 
to approve his plan, and to carry it into execution, he resolved to propose it ip person to 
Fernand and Isabella, who at that time governed the united kingdoms pf Castile and 
Arragon, Dut as he had already experienced the uncertain issue of applications to kings 
and ministers, he took the precaution of sending into England hi^ brother Bartholomew, to 
whom 1 k! had fully communicated bis ideas, in order that he might uegotiatc at the soma 
time wTtli Henry VII. who was reputed one of the most sagacious, ps well as npqlcn.t, 
princes in Europe. 

Ferdinand and 'Isabella, tbbugli folly occupied by their operations agsinot the Moora^ 
paid so much regard to Columbus, as to remit the con^eratiim of his plan to dm 
queen’s confossor, Ferdinand de TaU'^jera. He .consulted such of his cpqntrymew 
were supposed best qualified* to decide, with respect to a su^ect of this kind., trui!) 
^enee iiad hitherto made so little fwngress in 3pain, that, the prpteitdpd philosophers, 
adected ‘to judge in a mutter of sucb .rnomem, 4id not cpmpidifnf} the ^ .prijricj|d«9 
tfpon which Columbus founded his conjeetpres and hopes. Spoip pf jhe.m, •from-.mts- 
ti^.imtbns concerning the dimensions .qf tfap.l^pbc, contjpmdcd tjblk ^ JImMP 

femota parts of the cast, which ‘Columbus expected to discotb^ fixnddiJQlot be perjfoioKpd 
b less tium tiitee years. Others cpodudedi .ti^t either , he vtould |md the 0(^eap.to jbo 
41 iofofite extent, atcordiiig to the opinba oT seme anUent phidosophm ; or, if he should 
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trust Qf CuUimhiM wu tliU M viqleat, tbat ho refuse^ tq takq asiy purt of tbo eotoriuiM, 
as king qf Arragoq. 

As the whole expence of tbo expedkloa was to be (jefraye^ by the crown of CastQIOt 
IsAhelU reserved for Iter nol^ects qf that kingdooi* 00 c»(c):usirc right 4)0 all the beoo&bi 
which might arise from iti succesa. 

As soon as the treaty was signed, Isabella,, by bar atteqtion’and activity in fmwardiog 
the preparations for the vqyage, eodeavoured to make aome reparation to Columbus Sm* the 
time which he liad lost in fruitlesa solicitatioR, By the t|^h of May, all that depended up« 
on her was adjusted ; and Columbqa waited on the king and queen, in order to reoeivo 
thiir final instructions. Every thing respecting the destination and conduct of the voyage,, 
^bey committed implicitly to the disposal of his prudence. But that they might avoid giving 
any jost cause of offence to the king of Portugal, they strictly enjoined him not to i^- 
pioacb near to the Portuguese settlements on the coast of Guinea, or to any of the other 
countries^ uhich the Portuguese claimed as discoveries. Isabella bad ordered tbo 
ships, of which Columbus was to take the command, to he fitted out in the port of Palos, 
a small maritime town in the province of Andalusia. As die Guardian, Juan Peres, to 
whom Columbus had already been so much indebted, resided in the neighbowbood of 
tlnb place, he, by the influence of that good ecclesiastic, as well os by his own connon* 
tjon with the inhabitants, not only raised among them what he wanted of the sum that 
he n as hound by treaty to advance, but engaged several of them to accompany liim in 
the vo}age. 

The chief of Uiese associates were three brothers of the name of Pinzon, of considerable 
wealth, and of great experience in naval affairs, who were willing to hazard their lives 
and fortunes in the expedition. But after all the cffoits of Isabella and Columbus^ tho 
armament was not suitable either to the dignity of die nation by which it wqs eituippedf 
or to the importance of die service for which it was destined. It consisted of three 
vessels. The largest a ship of no considerable burden, was commanded by Columbti^ as 
Admit al, who gave it the name of 3anta Maria, out of respect to the blesaedi Virgin, 
vvhom he honoured with singular devotion. Of die second, called the Pipta, Martin 
Pmzon was captain, and his brother Framsis pilot. Tiie third named the Nigra, waa 
under die command of Vincent Yan^ Pmzom These two were light vessels, hardly su- 
perior in burden or force to large boats. This sqpadron, if it merits dlat name, waa 
viciuaUed for twelve months, and bad on board ninety men, mosdy sailors, te^ethei with 
p few adventurers who feHowed the fortune of Cplumbus, and some gendemen ^ lapbaUa’s 
court, whom she appointed to accompany him. 

Though the expences of this undertaking was one of the ctfcumatittiice^ which chiefly 
alarmed the court of Spain, and retarded so Imig the negotiation wUH Coltinrhaa, dm 
sum employed ia fitting out this squadron did not exceed fiwy thousond pounds. A* the 
art of slup-buildin| in the I5th century was extremely rude, aipd the bulk of vessels was 
aiccominodaited to tbaahtirl and easy voyages along the coast which they were accustomed 
to pei^rm, it is a primf of the coort^ as well as enterpjtii^ genius of Columbus, that 
U ventured with a fleet so nafit fov a ^apt aavigatiion, to explore unknown fpas, 
where he bad no ebact to gttide lum, no knowledge of the tides and eurreqts, and no 
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cxperiencik of the dangers to which he might be exposed. His eagerness to accomplish 
the great design which had so lohg engrossed his thoughts, made him overlook or dis^ 
regard every circumstance that would have intimidated a nnnd less adventurous. He 
puslied forward the preparations with such ardour, and was seconded so effectually by 
the persons to whom Isabella committed the superintendance of this business, that every 
thing was soon in readiness for the voyage. JBut as Columbus was deeply impressed 
with sentiments of religion, he would not set out upon an expedition so arduous, and of 
which one great object was to extend the knowledge of his Christian faith, without im- 
ploring publicly the guidance and protection of heaven. With this view, he, tc>getl>er with 
all the persons under his command, marched in solemn procession to the monastery of 
Ilabeida. 

After confessing their sins and obtaining absolution, they received the holy'M- 
crament from the hand of the Guardian, who joined his prayers to theirs, for the suc- 
cess of an enterprise which he had so zealously patronised. Next morning, being 
Friday, 3d of August, in the year 1492, Columbus set sail a little before sun-rise, in 
presence of a vast crowd of spectators, who sent up their supplications to heaven for the 
prosperous issue of the voyage, which they wished rather than expected. Columbus 
steered directly for the Canary islands, and arrived there August 13lh, 1492, without any 
occurrence that would have deserved notice on any other occasion. Put in a voyage of 
such expectation and importance, every circumstance was the object of attention. The 
rudder of the Pjnta broke loose the day after she left the harbour, and that accident 
alarmed the crew, no less superstitious than unskilful, as a certain omen of the unfor- 
tunate destiny of tlje expedition. Even in the short run to the Canaries, the ships 
were found to be so crazy and ill-appointed, as to be very improper for a navigation, which 
was expected to be both long and dangerous. Columbus refitted them, however, to the best 
of his power, and having supplied himself with fresh provision, he took his departure from 
Gomera, one of the most westerly of the Canary islands, on the sixth of September. 

Here the voyage of discovery may properly be said to begin, for Columbus, holding 
his course due west, left immediately the usual track of navigators, and stretched into 
unfrequented seas. The first day, as it was very calm, he made but little way, but on 
the second, he lost sight of the Canaries, and many of the sailors, dejected already, and 
discouraged when they contemplated the boldness of the undertaking, began to beat 
tiieir breasts and to shed tears, as if they were never more to behold" land. Columbus 
comforted them with assurances of success, and the prospect of vast wealth, in those opulent 
regions, wliither he was conducting them. This early discovery of the spirit of his fol- 
lowers, taught Colunjbus that he must prepare to stru^le, not only with the unavoidable 
difficulUes which might be expected from the nature of his undertaking, but with such 
as were likely to arise from the ignorance and timidity of the people under his com- 
jiMnd. And he perceived that the art of governing the minds of men, would ,be no less 
requisite for accomplishing the discoveries which be had in view, than naval skill and 
undaunfed courage. Happily for himself, and for the country by which he was employ-, 
ed, he joined to the ardent temper and inventive genius of a projector, virtues of ano- 
ther species, which are rarely united with them; he possessed a Uiorougb knowledge of 
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mankind, an insinuating address, a patient perseverance in executing any plan, the per* 
feet government of his passions, and tfao talent of acquiring an ascendant over those of 
other men. All these qualities, ^'hicb formed him for command, were accompanicHl with 
that superior knowledge of his profession, which begets conhdence in time of difficulty 
and danger. .4 

To unskilful Spanish sailors, accustomed only to coasting voyages in the Mediter* 
ranean, the maritime science of Columbus, tlie fruit of thirty years experience, 
improved by an acquaintance with all the inventions of the Portuguese, appeared im- 
niense^ As soon as they put to sea, he regulated every thing by his sole authority ; he 
superintended the execution of every order; and allowing himself only a few hours for 
sleep, he was at all other times upon deck. As his course lay through seas whidi had 
not formerly been visited, the SQuudtng line or instruments for observation were conti- 
nually in his hands. After the example of the Portuguese discoverers, he ^^tended to 
the motion of tides and currents, watched the flight of birds, the appearance of flslics, 
of sea-w’ceds, and of every' thing which floated on the waves, and entered every occui- 
rence, with a minute exactness, in the journal which be kept. As the length of the voy- 
age could not fail of alarming sailors habituated only to short excursions, ^Columbus en- 
deavoured to conceal from (horn the real progress w*hich they made. W ith this view, 
though they run eighteen leagues on the second day after they left Gomera, he gave out 
that they had advanced only fifteen, and he uniformly einployed the same artifice of rec- 
koning short during the whole voyage. By the 14 tb of September, the fleet was above 
200 leagues to the west of the Canary isles, at a greater distance from land than any 
Spaniard had been before that lime. There they were struck with an appearance no 
less astonishing than new. They observed that the magnetic needle in their compasses, 
did . not point exactly to the polar star, but veered towards the west and as they pro* 
ceeded, this variation increased. This appearance, which is now familiar, though it still 
remains one of tlie mysteries of nature, into the cause of which the sagacity of man hath 
not been able to penetrate, filled the companions of Columbus with terror. They tvere 
now in a boundless, unknown ocean, far from the usual course of navigation ; nature 
itself seemed be altered, and the only guide which they had left was about to fail 
tliem. Columbus, with no less quickness than ingenuity, invented a reason for this ap- 
pearance, which, though It did not satisfy bunself, seemed so plausible to them, that it 
dispelled their fears, or^silenced their murmurs. He still continued to steer due west, 
nearly in tlie same latitude with the Canary islands. In this course, lie eamc vj/ithin the 
sphere of the trade wind, which blow's invariably from east to west, between the tropics, 
and a few degrees beyond them. He advanced before the steady gale with such uni- 
form rapidity, that it was seldom necessaiy to shift a sail. When about four hundred 
leagues to the w^cst of the Canaries, lie found the sea $0 covered with weeds, that it 
seoibled a meadow of yast extent ; and in some places they were so thick, as to retard 
the motion of the vessels: This strange appearance occasioned new alarm and disquiet. 
The sailors imagined that they were now arrived at the utmost boundary of the naviga- 
ble ocean, that these floating weeds would obstruct their farther progress, and concealed 
dangerous rocks, or some large tract of landi which had sunk, they knew not- how, in that 
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place. Columbus endeavoured to persuade them, that Mliat bad alarmed ought rather 
to have encouraged them, and was to be considered lus a sign of a[)i)roaching land. At 
the same time, a brisk gale arose, and carried them forward. Several birds were seen 
hoveling about die ship, and directed their flight towards the ivest. The desponding 
crew re sumed some degree of spirit, and began to entertain 'fi’csh hopes. Upon tlie 1st 
' of October, they were, according to the admiral’s reckoning, 770 leagues to the west of 
tl)C Canaries ; hut lest his men should be intimUlatcd by Ibe prodigious length of the 
navigation, he gave out that they had proceeded only 584 leagues. And fortunately 
for Coliimhus, neither liis own pilot nor those of the other ships, had skill suflicient to 
correct this error and discover the deceit. They had now l>een above three weeks at 
sea; they had proceeded far beyond what former navagators had attempted or deemed 
possible; all tlieir prognostics of discovery, drawn from the flight of birds and other cir- 
mmstanccs, had proved fallacious ; the appearance of land, with which their own credu- 
lity, or the artitico of their commander, had, from time to lime, flattered and amused them, 
hud been altogotlicr illusive, and their prospect of success seemed now to he as distant as 
ever. 

'J'hesc reflections recurred often to men who had no other object or occupation 
than to reason and discourse concerning the intention and circumstances of their expe- 
(lilion. They made impression at first upon the ignorant and timid, and extending by 
degrees to such as were better informed or more resolute, the contagion spread at length 
from ship to ship. From secret whisperings or murmurings, they proceeded to open 
cabals and public complaints ; they ta'icd their sovereign with inconsiderate credulity, 
in paying such regard to the vain promises and rash conjectures of an indigent foreigner, 
as to hazard the lives of so nuuiy of her ow n subjects, in prosecuting a chimerical 
scheme. I’liey aftinned that they hud fully performed their duty, by venturing so far in 
an unknown and hopeless course, and could incur no blame for refusing to follow any 
longer a desperate adventurer to certain destrucirion. They contended that it was ne- 
cessary to think of returning to Spain, while their crazy vessels were still in a condition 
to keep the sea, but expressed their fears that the attempt would prove vain, as the 
wind, which had hitherto been so favourable to their (bourse, must render it impossible 
to sail in the opposite direction. All agreed that Colupbus should be compelled by 
force to adopt a measure, on which their common safety depended. Some of the more 
audacious proposed, as the most expeditious and certain method of getting rid at once of 
his remonstrances, to throw him into the sea, being persuaded, tliat, on their return to Spain, 
the death of an unsuccessful projector would excite little concern, and be inquired into 
With no curiosity. Columbus was fully sensible of his perilous situation. He had ob- 
served, with great uneasiness, the fatal operations of ignorance and of fear, in producing 
disaffection among his crew, and saw that it was now ready to burst out into open mu- 
tiny, Ho retained, however, poifeot presence of mitid. He a0ected to seem ignorant 
of ^e>r machinations. Notwithstanding the agitation and solicitude Of his own mind,, 
he appelired. witli a. cheerful countenance, like a man satisfied with the progress he had 
made, and confident of success. Sometimes he employed all the arts of insinuation to 
sooth his meo* be endeavoured tq work upon their ambition or avarice, by 
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magnificent dmorlptiens of the &roe anil wcaltii they ^‘cre ulraut to Require. On otbei. 
occasions lie vesumed • tone of Initbonty, and tiireatenjed , them with vengeance ironic 
their sovereign, if, by their dastardly behaviour, they sboold defeat Utis noble effort to 
promote the glory of God, and* to exalt tlie Spanish name above that of every otlier 
nation. 

Kven with seditious sailors, the words of a man whom-4hcy had been accustomed 
to reverence, were weighty and persuasive, and not only jl^trained them from those 
violent excesses, which they meditated, but prevailed with them to accompany their ad> 
miral for Some time longer.^ As they proceeded, the indications of approaching land 
seemed to be moi’e certain, andi^cited hope in proportion. The birds began to appear 
in flocks, making towards the south*west Cplutnhns, in imitation of the Portuguese 
navigators, who had been guided in*scveral of their discoveries by the niotion of birds, 
altered bis course from due west towards that corner whither they pointed their flight. 
Ihit after holding on flir several days ki this new direction, \tithout any better success 
than formerly, huving /scen no object during thirty days, but the sea and the sky, tlie 
hopes of his companions subsided . faster -.U mu, they had risen ; their fears revived with 
additional force ; impatience, rage, and despair, appeared in every countenance. All 
sense of subordination was lost ; the oflicers, who had liitiicrto concurred with Colum- 
bus in opinion, and supported his authority, now, took part with the private men ; tliey 
assembled tumultuously together on the deck, expostulated with their commander, min- 
gled tears with their expostulations, and required him instantly to tack abouj, and to 
return to Europe 

Columbus perceived that it would he of no avail to have recourse to any of his 
former arts, which, iiaving been tried ; so often, had lost their cft’Cct ; and that it was 
inipossibie to rekimile any zeal for, the success of the expedition, amongst men, in 
whose breasts fear bad extinguished every generous sentiment. He saw that it was no 
less vain to tiiink of employing either gentle or severe measures, to qui ll a mutiny so 
•general and so violent. It was necessary on these accounts to sooth the passions u|)ich 
be could no longer command, and to give way to a torrent too impetuous to be checked. 
He promised solemnly to his men, that he would comply with their request, provided 
they would accompany him, and obey his Commands for three days longer ; and if, during 
that time, land were not discovered, he would then abandon the enterprise, and direct 
his course toward .Spain. , Enraged as tlie sailors were, and impatient to turn their faces 
again towards their native country, this proposition did not appear to them unreasonable. 
Nor did Cuhrmbus hazard much in confining himself to a term so short., Th'e presages 
of discovering land were now so n.njmcrous and promising, that he deemed them infalli- 
ble. .For some days the sounding^line had reached the bottom, and the soil which it 
brought up indicate land to hf at no great distance. The flocks ..jojf birds increased, 
and were composed not only of sea-fowl, but of such land birds, as eputd not be supposed 
to fly far from the shore. .Xho crew of the Pinta observed a cape’ floating, which 
jeeraed to be.newdy .cut, and likewise a piece of timber qrtiflcially, cqrved. The sailors 
aboard the Nigr8<.;took up the branch of a tree, with„re^ berries, perfectly fresh. The 
clouds around the setting suQ assumed a^a^w appearance. The air vvas more mild and 
Voi.l ♦Z 
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warm, and dji-in;; night the wind became uueqnal and variable. Frotn idl tliese aym^ 
llbins, C'oiunibus was so confident of being near land, tTiat on UieMOVcniiig ut' tjie llUi of 
October, after public prayers for success, he ordered tlie sails to be furled, and tbe Ship 
to lie to, keeping strict watch lest tlicy should b« drivcii ashore in the night. During 
ttiis interval of .suspencc and expectation, no man shut his eyes, all kept upon deck, 
gazing intently towards that^uaifcr where they expected to discover the land, wJiich 
had been so long the objeef of their wishes. About two hours before mid night, Co* 
Inmbus, standing on the forecastle, observed a light at a distance, and privately pointed 
it out to Pedro Gutticrez, a page of tlie queen’s wardrobe. Guttierez perceived it, and 
falling to Salcedo, comptroller of the fleet, all three sa«%it in moUDn, as if it were carried 
from place to place. A littjc after midnight, the joyful sound of land! land ! «as 
heard from the I’inta, which kept always a-head of the other ships. Put having been 
so often deceived by fallacious a|)pcai’ances, every man was now become slow of belief; 
all waited witli the anguish of uncertainty and impatjence for the return of day. A.9 
soon as morning daa’ued, Friday, October ItJth, all doubts and fears were dispelled. 
From every sliip an island was seen, about two leagues to the north, wliosc flat and ver- 
dant fields, well stored with wood, and Xvatered with many rivulets, presented the aspect 
of a delightful country. ' The crew of tbe Pinta imstantly began tlie Te Deum, as a hymn 
of thanksgiving to God, an<l were joined by those of the other ships, with tears of joy, 
and transports of congratulation. This office of gratitude to heaven was followed by 
an act of justice to their commander. I'liey threw themselves at the feet of Columbus, 
with feelings of self-condemnation, mingled with reverence. ’I’licy implored him to 
pardon their ignorance, incredulity, and insolence, which had created him so much un- 
necessary disquiet, and had so often obstructed the prosecution of his well-concei ted 
plan ; and passing, in the warmth of their admiration, from one extreme to another, they 
now pronounced the man, whom they had so lately reviled and threatened, to be a per- 
son inspired by licavcn w'ith sagacity and fortitude more than human, in order to accom- 
,plish a design, so far beyond the ideas and capacities of all former ages. As .soon as the 
Bun arose, all their bouts were manned and armed, they row'cd tow'ards the island with 
tlAir colours displayed, with warlike music and other martial pomp. • As they approach- 
ed the coast, they saw it covered with a murtitiidc of people, w'hotn the novelty of tiie 
spectacle had drawn together, whose attitudes and gesture expressed' wonder and asto- 
nishment, at the strange objects which presented tlicmselves to their view. Columbus 
was tbe finst European wlio set foot in the new world which- he bad discovered, lie 
landed in a rich dress, with a naked sword in his hand. His men followed, and kneel- 
ing down, they all kissed the ground which they had so long desired to see. They next 
erected a crucifix, and prostrating themselves before it, returned thanks to God for 
conducting their 'vbyage to such a happy issue. They then took solemn possession of 
the country for the crown of Castille and Leon, with all the formalities which the Por- 
tuguese were accustomed to observe in acts of this kind, in their new discoveries. The 
Spaniards, while thus employed, were surrounded by many of tbe natives, who gazed in 
silent admiration, upon actions which they could not comprehend, and of which they 
could not foresee the consequences. The dtbss of the Spaniards, the wlnteness of th«r 
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ikins, their beards-, their amnji, appeared strange anti stirprHing. The vast niacliincs in 
which they had traversed the ocean, that seemed Ip move upon the waters with wings, 
and littered a dreadful sound, resembling thunder, accompanied with lightning and 
smoke, struck them with such terror, that they began 10 respect their new guests as a su- 
perior order of beings, and conclntied that they were children of the snn, who had de- 
scended to visit the earth. 

The I'liiropeaiis were hardly less amared at the scene new before them. Every 
herb, shrub, aud tree, was different from those which flourished in Europe. 'll'iC 
soil seemed to be rich, hut bore few marks of cultivation. The climate, even To 
Spaniards, felt warm, thoiigli ex-tremcly delightful. The inhabitants appeared in tlic ' 
simple innocence of nature, entirely naked. Their black hair, long and uncurled, 
flowed upon their shoulders, or was bound in tresses round their heads. They had no 
heaj-ih, and every part of tlicir bodies was perfectly smooth. Tlieir comple.\ion was of 
a dusky copper colour, their features singular rather than disagreeable, their aspect gen- 
tle and timid, 'i'liougli not tall, they vvew well-shaped and active. Tlieir faces, and 
several jiarts of their body, were fantastically painted witli glaring eolom's. Tliey were 
shy at first, through fear, bnt soon trecamc frimiltll' with the Spaniards, aud with traii.s- 
ports of joy, received from them small bells, glass bends, or otlier baubles, in return for 
which they gave them such proviskiij- ns they had, and some cotton yarn, the only com- 
modity of value that they could produce. 'I owards evening, Columbus returned to his 
ship, accompanied by a great number of (lie islanders in their boats, which they called 
canoes, and (hough rudely foriwd, out of the trunk of a single tree, tlrey rowed them 
with considerable dexterit}'. 'i'hus in the first iriterv'iew between the inhabitants of the 
old and new vvorld-s, every thing was conducted amicably, and to their mutual satisfac- 
tion. riic former, enlightened and ambitions, formed already vast ideas with respect to 
the advantages wliich (hey might derive from the regions that began to open to their view. 
Tlic latter, simple aiwl undiscerning, had no foresight of the calamities and desolation which 
were a|)proacliiiig their country. Columbus, wlio now nssomed the title and authority of 
admiral -and viceroy, called the island uhicli he iiad discovered St. Salvador. Jt is bet- 
ter known by tiie name of (iuanabani, which the natives gave it, and is one of the large 
cluster of islands called the Lucayos or Uahania Isles. It is situated above three ihou- 
saiul miles to the wc.st of Gomera, from whence the squadron took its dcpaiturc, and 
only four leagues to the south of it ; so little had Columbus deviated from the westers 
course, which he had chosen as the most proper. Columbus employed the next day in 
visiting the coast of the island ; and from the universal poverty of the inhabitants, he 
pci-ccived this was not the rich country for which he sought: Ilut conformable to his 
theory concerning the discovery of tliose regions of Asia, which stretched towards the 
cast, he concluded that St. Salvador was one of the islands which geographers described 
os situated in'tlie great ocean adjacent to India. 'Having observed that most of the 
people whom he had seen wore small plates of gold, by way- of ornament, in their nostrils, 
he eagerly inquired W'bere they got that preeiouS- metal, lliey pointed towards the south,’ 
«nd made him eomprehend by signs, that gold abounded in countries situated in that 
4 ]aar(er. Thither h» immediately determined to direct his course, in Tull confidence of 
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finding there, those 0])ulent regions whicli Imd been the object of his voyage. He took 
along with him seven of the natives of St. Salvador, that by acquiring the Spanish lan- 
guugc, they iniglit serve as guides and interpreters : and those innocent people considered 
it as a mark of distinction, when they were seiected to accompany him. 

lie saw several islands, and touched at three of the largest, on which he bestowed the 
names of St. Mary of tiie Conception, Fernandina, and Isabella. IJut as tbeir soil, pro- 
duction', and inliabitants ncaily resembled those of St. Salvador, he made no stay in any 
of them. He inquired every wiicrc for gold, and the signs that were uniformly made by 
\'ay of answer, confirmed him in tiic opininion tliat it was brouglit from the soutii. 
He followed that course, and soon discovered a country wliich appeared verv extensive, 
not pcrfccily level, like those he iiad already visited, but so diversifieil with bills, rivers, 
woods, and piains, that he w'as uncertain whether it might prove an island, or part of ilie 
continent. 

The natives of .Sf. Salvador, whom he had on board, called it Cuba ; Columbus gave it 
the name of Juana. He entered the mouth of a large river with las squadron, and all 
the inhabitants fled to the mountains as be approached the shore. Rut as he resolved 
to careen his ships in that place, he sOht some Spaniard.s, together with one of the people 
of St. Salvador, to view the interior part of the country. They having advanced about 
60 mile* from the shore, reported upon their return,, that the soil was richer and more 
cultivated than any they had yet discovered ; that, beside many scattered cottages, they 
found one village containing above 1000 inliabitants ; that the people, though naked, 
seemed to be more intelligent than those of St. Salvadqr, but liad treated them with the 
same respectful attention, kissing tlieir feet, aivd honouring them as sacred beings, allied 
to heaven ; that they had given them to eat a certain root, the taste of which resembled 
roasted chesnuts ; anti likewise a singular species of corn, called maize, which, either 
wlien roasted whole or ground into meal, was abundantly palatable ; that there seemed 
to be no four-footed animals in tlic country, but a species of dog, which could not bark, 
and a creature resembling a rabbit, but of a much smaller size ; and that they had ob- 
served some. ornaments of gold among the people, but of no great value. 

These messengers were accompanied by some of the natives, who informed Columbus, 
that the gold of which they made their ornaments was found in Cubanacau. l»y Ibis 
V. Old they meant the inland part of Cuba; but Columbus being ignorant of tbeir lan- 
guage, as well as unaccustomed to their pronunciation, and bis tlioughts running conti- 
nually upon liis own theory concerning the discovery the East Indies, he was led by 
liie resemblance of sound, to suppose they spoke of the Great Khan, and imagined 
the opulent kingdom of Cathay, described by Marco Polo was not very remote. This 
induced liim to employ some time in viewing the country. He visited almost every 
harbour, from Porto del Principe, on the north coast of Cuba, to the eastern extremity 
ot the island ; but tliongh delighted with the beauty of the scenes,, which overy where pre- 
.lented themselves, anti amazed at the luxuriant fertility of the soil, both of which, from thwr 
novelty, made a more lively impression on the imagination, he did not find gold in such 
abundance as to satisfy either the avarice of his followers, or the expectation of the court 
to which he was to return. The people of the country, as mueh astonished at his eagejs- 
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nel5 in quest' of fc4^ as the Etwopoans tvero at their ignorance and simplicity.- pointed 
towards the east, where an island they called Ifayti was situated, in which that metal 
was more abundant than among them. Columbus ordered his squadron to bend its 
course thither ; but Martin Alonzo Peuzon, impatient to be the first to. take possession 
of the treasures which this country was supposed to contain, quitted his companions, 
regardless of all the admiral’s signals to slacken sail until they should come up with ' 
him. 

Columbus retarded by contrary winds, did not reach Hayti till the 6th of December. 
He called the port where he first touched St Nicholas, and tlie island itself Hispaniola, 
in honour of the kingdom by which he was employed ; and it is the only country of those 
which lie. had yet discovered, which has retained the name he gave it He did not re- 
main long at St. Nicholas, but sailing along the north coast of the island, entered .another 
iiarbour, which lie coiled Conception. Having, with some difficulty, procured on interview 
withtiie iuhaliitaiits, he found them gentle, credulous, and timid, to a degree whicii ren- 
dered it easy to acquire an ascendency over tlicm, especially as tJieir excessive admira- 
tion led them to believe that the Spaniards were inure than mortals, and descended im- 
mediately from heaven. Tliev possessed gold in a greater abundatice tiian their neigh- 
bours, tvhich they readily exchanged for bells, beads, or pins; and iu this unequal 
traffic both parties were highly pleased, each considering themselves as gainers by the 
ti-ansaction. 

Columbus still intent on discuverihg the mines which yielded gold, continued to in- 
terrogate all the natives with whom be had any intercourse, concerning their situation. 
’Xhey concurred in pointing out a mountainous country, which they called Cibas, at 
some distance from the sea, and farther to the cast. To that quarter Columbus direct- 
ed his course. lie put into a commodious harbour, which he called St. Thomas, and 
found that district to be under the government of a powerful cazique, named Guacana- 
hari. This prince immediately sent messengers ivho delivered to Columbus the present 
of a mask curiously fashioned, with the ears, nose, and mouth of beaten gold, and 
invited him to the place of his residence near Cajic Francois. ' 

In consequence of this invitation Columbus sailed frotn St. Thomas, on the S4th of 
December with a fair wind and the sea perfectly calm ; and, as amidst the multiplicity 
of hi.s occupations be had not shut his eyes for two days, he retired at midnight 
to take some repose, having committed the helm to the pilot, witli strict orders not to 
quit it for a moment. The pilot dreading no danger, carelessly left the helm to an 
unexperienced cabin boy, and the ship carried away by a current was dashed against 
a rock. The violence of the shock awakened Columbus. He ran up to the deck. 
There all was confusion and despair. He alone retained presence of mind. He ordered 
tliemast to be cut down in order to lighten the sliip, but all his endeavours were too 
late ; the vessel opened near the keel, and filled so fust with water, that its loss aas 
inevitable. The amoothness of the sea, and the timely assistance of boats from the 
Nigra, enabled the crew to save their lives. Tlie Indians crowded the shore, lamented 
with tears the misfortune of tlic Spaniards, and putting to sea a number of canoes as*- 
nsted in saving whatever could be got out of the wreck. As fast ns the goods wete 
Voi. I, A a . 
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Iwded, Guaeanalmni' ifl peKcm took charge of them. By ordeHthefjr vewaiUt 
posited in on^ place, and armed centincls u’ere posted, who kept; die lualtitudeat a dis’^ 
tance, arid in the morning he in person visited C'oluaibus, and endeavoured to eaosule 
him for his loss, by offering nil he possessed to repair it. * 

' Columbus was now possessed of but oue vessel, with which he iras desirous imine- 
diatCly'to set sail for Spain, and therefoi^ determined on leaving, part of his crew on Uier 
island. They would thus have an opportunity to learn the language of the natives,, 
sttidy their disposition, examine the nature of the couiipy,. search tfoi: sninrs,. prepare for 
the commodious settlement of the colony with which he proposed to return, and thus 
secure and tacililate the acquisition of those advantages which he es^ccted from his dis-. 
coveiics. 'I'his proposal proved equally pleasing to the mariners and the prince, and was 
therefore without delay carried into execution. Thirty^eight of the Spaniards ivere ap< 
pointed to remain beiiind, fiirnished with every thing necessary for tlieir subsistence, 
and loaded with the strictest injunctions to cultivate ff'iendship with the natives, and 
unanimity with each other, t 

Having thus taken every precaution for the security of the colony, he left Navidad On 
the 4Hi of January, 1493, and steering towards the east, discovered and gave names 
to most of the harbours on the northern coast of the island. On the 6'tfi he descried 
the Pinta, and came op with her after a separation of more than six weeks. Pinson 
endeavoured to justify his conduct as the effect of contrary winds, and lame as his apo* 
logy was, it was admitted by the admiral. 

The voyage was prosperous to the 14th of ‘February, and Columbus Siad advanced 
near 500 leagues across the Atlantic, when the wind began to rise, and contimietl to 
blow with cncreasing rage, which terminated in a furious hutricane. Every expedient 
Which the naval experience of Columbus couW devise was employed in order to save 
the ships. But it was impossible to withstand the violence of the storm, and as they 
were still far from any land, destruction seemed inevitable. The sailors had recourse to 
prayers to Almighty Cod, to the invocation of saints, to vows and charms, to every thing 
that religion dictates, or superstition suggests to the affrighted mind of man. No pro- 
spect of deliverance appearing, they abandoned themselves to despair, and expected 
every moment to be sivalloweil up among the waves. Besides the passions which vo- 
luntarily agitate and alarm the human mind in such awful situations, Columbus had to 
endure feelings peculiar to himself. He dreaded tlmt all knowledge of the discoveries 
he had made was now to perish, and his name descend to |K»sterity as that of a rash ad- 
venturer, instead of being transmitted with the honour due to the successful conductor ofj 
Ik noble entcr|)iisc. These reflections prevailed over all sense of his own personal danger, 
JLess affected with the loss of life, than solicitous to preserve the memory of what he had* 
Attempted and atchiev'ed, he retired to the cabin and wrote upon fHirchment, a short 
account of the voyage he had made, of the course he had taken, of the situation of the 
countries wincli he had discovered, and of the colony he had left th£re. Having wrap- 
ped up this in an oiled cloth, which he inclosed in a cake of wax, he put it into a caAk 
carefully stopped up, and committed it to the sea, in hopes that some fortunate acei* 
dent might preserve a deposit of such importance to the world. ^ o 
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At ienglh'pvovidaiice' interpased to save a life reserved for further sen, }ccs. Toe 
wind abated, the sea became calm, and' on the evening of iite 15ll) tljey came in sight of 
■ St. Mary, one of the Azorc islands. Here tljey obtained some fresh provisions, hul 
they could not gain sight of the Pinta, whicli had been separated from them during the 
sionn, and Nvhich CoLumbus suspected had borne away for Spain, to cairy the hrst 
ncw'.s of the discovery. In order to prevent tliis, he left the Azores on the S4lh of Fe- 
bruary, as soon as the weather would permit. 

VV'lien iiear the coast of Spain, he was overtajeen by another terrible tempest, whiedr 
obliged hint to take shelter in the river Tagus. Upon ap|dacation to the king of Portu- 
gal, on the 4th of March, I4.9d, he was allowed to land at losboo ; ond notwithstanding 
the tnvy it was natural for the Portuguese to fed, wliea tlicy beheld aiiotlicr nation 
cnlerijig upon that province of discovery which they had hithcito deemed pcoulimly 
thetr own, and in its finst os$ar.,not only rivalling, but evon ecliitsiiig their fame, Colum- 
hd.s was received with ail the marks of dutinction due to a man, who had performed 
Ihijigs so extiaordinary and unexpected. 1'he kijjg admitted him into l»is presence, 
treated him with the greatest respect, and listetied totbe account whidi he gave of hi.< 
voyage with admiration mingled with regret. 

Columbus was so impatient to return to Spain, tljat he remained but hvc days at 
Lisbon. On the IJth of Miucb he arrived in the port of Polos, seven months and 
eleven days froiii tijc time when he set out from thcuoe on his voyage. As .soon us hij. 
ship was discovered approaching the port, all the inliatntants of Palos ran eagerly to the 
shore in order to welcome their relatione snd fellow citizens, and to hear tidings of their 
voyage. When tlie prosperous issue of it was known, when they beheld the strange peo^ 
pic, the unknown animals, and singular productions brougljt from the countries that iiad 
been discovered, the effusion of joy was general and unbounded. The beds were lung, 
the cannons Hred : Columbus was received at landing with royal honours, snd all tlic 
peo|)lc*, in solemn procession, accompanied him and his crew to the church, where tliey 
returned tlianks to heaven, which had so wonderfully conducted and ci’owned with 
success, a voyage of greater length and more importance than had been attenjpted in any 
former age. On the evening of the same day he liad the satisfaction of seeing the 
Pinta, which the violence of the tempest had driven lar to the north, enter tlie harbour. 

'I ho first care of Columbus was to inform the king and tpieen, who were then at Ear- 
celona, of bis arrival and success. Ferdinand and Isabel hi, no less astonished Uian de- 
lighted with this unexpected event, desii'cd Columbus, in terms the most respectful and 
fluttering, to repair immediately to court, that fiom his own mouth tliey might receive a 
full detail of his extraordinary services and discoveries. During his journey to Barce- 
lona, tlie people crowded from the adjacent country, following him every where with 
admii'ation and applause. His entrance into the city was conducted by order of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, with pomp suitable to the great event, which added such distin- 
guished lustre to their reign. The people whom he brought along with him from the 
countries which ho had discovered, marched first, and by their singular complexion, 
the wild peculiarity of their features, and uncouth finery, seemed like men of another 
species. Next to them were carried the ornaments of gold, fashioned by the rude aft 
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of the natives, the grains, of gold found in the mountains, and dust of the sama metal 
gathered in tiie rivers. After these appeared the various commodities of the ne<» dis* 
covered countries, . together with tlicir curious productiotis. Columbus himself closed 
the procession, and attracted the eyes of all the spectators, who gazed with admiration 
on the extraordinary man, whose superior sagacity and fortitude had conducted their coun- 
trymen, by a route concealed from past ages, to the knowledge of anew world. Ferdinand 
and Isabella received liitn clad in their royal robes, and seated nj)on n throne ujidcr a mag- 
nificent canopy. When lie approached tlicy stood up, and raising him as he kneeled to 
Kiss their hands, commanded him to take hi.-> sc.at upon a chair prepared for him, and 
to give a circumstantial account of his voyage. He delivered it M'ith a gravity and 
composure, no less suitable to the disposition of the Spanisli nation, than to the dig'^ity 
of the audience to whom he spoke ; and with that modest simplicity w hich characterises 
men of superior minds . ; who, satisfied with haying performed great actions, court not 
vain applause by an ostentatious display of their exploits. When he had finished his 
narration, the king and queen, kneeling down, offered up solemn thanks to Almighty 
(lod, for the discovery of those new regions, from which they expected so many advan- 
tages to flow to their sulijccts. Every mark of honour that gratitude or admiration 
could suggest w as conferred upon Columbus. Letters patent were issued confirming to 
him and his hcir.s all the privileges contained in the capitulation concluded at Santa Ft; ; 
his family was ennobled ; the king and queen, and, after their example, the courtiers 
treated him on every occasion, with all the ceremonious respect paid to jicrsons of the 
liighcst rank. Orders were given to equip, witliout delay, an armament of such force, 
as might enable hitii not only to take possession of the countries which he had already 
discovered, but to go in search of those more opulent regions, which he still confidently 
ex[)ectcd to find. In the mean lime his fame spread throughout Europe, and every 
where e.xcitwl the spirit of naval adventure. 
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1 . 

Home circuit. 
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' COUNTIES. 
["Essex 

Hertford 

Kent 
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Surry 

X. 

* 

Sussex 

r 

A 
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CHIEF TOWNS 

' Chelmsfor^v Colchester, Harwich, Malden, 
Saffron Walden, Booking, Braintree, and 
Stradford. 

Hertford, St. Albans, Ware, llitchin, Bal- 
dock. Bishop’s Stortford, Berkainstead, 
Hemstead, and Barnet. 

Maidstone, Canterbury, Cbatliain, Roches-, 
ter, Greenwich, Woolwich, Dover, Deal, 
Deptford, Feversham, Dartford, Rom- 
> ncy. Sandwich, Sheorucsik Tui^ridgc, 
Margate, Graveseadi, and Milton. 

Southwark, Kingston, .Guildford, Croydon, 
Epsom, Richmond, Wandntorth, Batter- 
sea, Putney, Ffiniham, Godalmiu, Bag- 
shot, Egfapin, mHl Dsurking. 

Chichester, Lewes, Rye, East Grinstead, 
Hastings, Horsham, Midhurst, Shores^ 
ham, Arundel, Winchelsea, Bimt Pbt^ 
woi&> and Brig^thelmstone. ' 
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Norfolk circuit.. 


COUMTIE8. 
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Bedford 
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Suffolk 


^Norfolk 


_ CHIEF TOWNS. 

. I Aylesbury, Buckingham, High Wickham, 
Great Marlow, Stoney-Stratford, and 
Newport-Pagnel. 

Bedford, Amptliili, Woburn, Dunstable, 
Luton, Biggleswade 

TIuntuigdqn, St Ives, Ivimbolton, God- 
manchester, St. Neot’s llainsey, and 
Yaxley. 

Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Roy stun, and 
^ Wisbeach. 

Ipsw'ich, Fury, Sudbury, Low'estoR. p,art 
of Newmarket, Aldborough, Bungi>y, 
Southwold, Brandon, Haleswortli, Mil- 
denhall, Beccles, Frainlinghain, Stow- 
market. Woodbridge, Lavenham, Hadley, 
Long-Melford, Stradford, Kastberghoit. 

J Norwiih, Thetford, Lynn, Yarmouth. 
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Berks .... 
Gloucester 


III. 

Oxford circuit .. 


Worcester 
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IV. ' 
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Leicester . 
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"1 Oxford, Banbury, Cliipping-Nortoii, Hen- 
ley, Burford, Whitney, Dorchester, 
Woodstock, and Thame 

Abingdon, Windsor, Reading, Wallingford, 
Newbury, Huiigerford, Maidenhead, 
FarriiJgdon, Wantage, and Oakingliam. 

•Gloucester, Tewkesbury, Cirencester, part 
of Bristol, Camden Stow, Berkky, 
Dursley, Lechdale, Tetbiiry, .Sudbury, 
Wotton, and Marshfield. 

Worcester, Eversham, Droitwich, Bewd- 
y. ley, Stourbridge, Kidderminster, and 
Pcrsliore. 

Monmouth, ChepstoW, Abergavenny, Cael- 
ton, and Newport. 

Hereford, Leominster, Weobly, Ledbury, 
Kyneton, and Ross. 

Sbrewsburv, Ludlow, Bridgeuorth, Wen- 
look, Bishop’s Castle, Whitchurch, 
Oswestry, Wem, and Newport. 

Stafford, Litchfield, Newcastle under Line, 
Wolverhamptonl, Rugeley, Burton, L't- 
' toxeter, and Stone. 


✓ 

.■*1 Warwick, Coventry, Birmingham, Strat- 
j ford upon wAvofi, Tamworth, Alcester, 
V Nuneaton, and Atherton. 

. j Ltcicester, Melton-Mowbray, Ashby-de-la- 
J Zouch, Boswortb, and Harborough. 
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COUNTIES. 

Derby..' 


Nottingbftna < 


IV. 

Midland circuit 
continued 


LincoJa. 


Rutland... 

N orthocnfitott . . . . 


rilants. 


V. 

Western circuit. . . . .^ 


wats. 


Dorset 


Somecsei..... 


Devtm. 


f ’ 

r . ( 


TO##}. * j 

Derby, Wir|«fw«rth, isK- 

l'* bourne, BiUcewslCi.BflxJ'ver, and Buxton. 

Nottingbam, SontInmL Newark, Bast and 
W<«t RetsSMU mai^field, ' Tuxford, 
Worksop, and Blwi- 

lincoln, Boatos, Drantbam, 

Croyland, Scalding,' New Sleaford, Great 
OriiDsby, GainsbekougH, Ixmtli^ and 
Horncaatie. ' , 

Oakham, and Dppin^am. * 

Northamptom retei^rough, Darentry, 
HigbamoFerrers,* Brack ley, Ouadle, 
Wcllin^orougb, 'Dirajiston, Towcester, 
Rockifl^iam, Kettering, and Rotbwell. 

Winchester, Southadiplon, Portsmoutli, 
Andpver, Basingstoke. Cbristehurc b, Pe> 
tersfield, Lymington, Ringwood, Rum- 
sey, Alresford, and Newport, Yaripootb 
and Cowes, in the isle of Wight. 

Salisbury, Devizes, Marlborowb, Malms- 
bury, Wilton, Chippenham, Caine, Crick- 
dale, Trowbridge, Bradford, and Wor- 
minster. 

Dorchester, E;vme, Sherborne, SbaBsbnrr, 
Poole, Blaiidford, Bridport, Weymoutn, 
Melcoinbe. Wa'*eharo, and Winbum. 

Bath, Wells, Bristol in port, Tauntim, 
Bridgewater, llcliester, Minebead, Mil- 
bouni-port, Glastonbury, WoHiogloiit, 
Diilyerton, Dunster, Watobet, Yeovil, 
Soniex'ton, Axbrid|:e, Chard, Bruton, 
Sfaepton-Mallet, Croscomb, and Froome. 

Exeter, Plyraotifh, Bar.isfable, Biddefofd. 
Tiyerton,Ho»t?^Dartmouth, Tavistoc^k, 
Topsham, Okimitinp^i A4>latr^, Cre- 
diton, MouitoHi Torttngtmi, Totpess, 
Axminster, Plypiptoa, and Dfraeomb. 
lAunceston,,Fallilil)lMi^ Bod 


myn, St Iv 
Penryn 



ny, Fowey, 
ard. Lest- 


VI. 

Nmrdiem circuit .. 




i'York, W^field, Halifax, Rippon, 
Pontafmcl, H’pfl, Ricbroond,, Scarbo- 
roi]g|l,B«ltosmbbfklge, Malton, Sheffield, 
DopCMter. Whitby, Bererley, North- 
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Northern circuit ^ 
continued. I 


Counties exclusive 
of the circuits. 


North-east circuit. 


North-west circuit. 


South-east circuit. 


COUNTIES. 


Durham 

N orth umber land 
Lancaster... — 

Westmoreland. . 

Cumberland 

■1 

'Middlesex 

Cheshire 


eniEF TOWNS, 

allerton, Burlington, Knaresborou^h^ 
Barnesley, Sherbourne, Bradford, Tad- 
caster, Skipton, Wetherby, Ripley, HeyT 
don, Howden, Thirske, Gisborough, 
Pickering, and Yarum. 

Durham, Stockton, Sunderland, Stanhope, 
Barnard-Castle, Darlington, Hartlepool, 
and Awkland. 

^Newcastle, Timnoutb, North Shields, Mor- 
* peth, Alnwick, and Hexham. 

Lancaster, Manchester, Prc.ston, Liver pool, 
Wigan, Rochdale, Warrington, Bury, 
Ormskirk, Hawkshead, and Newton. 

Appleby, Kendal, Lon.sdalc. Amblesidc, 
Oaton, Kirby-Stepheii, Burton, and 
Milthorpe. 

Carlisle, Penrith, Coekermouth, White- 
haven, Ravcnglass, Egreinont, Keswick, 
Workington, and Jerby, 


London, first meridian, North Lat. 51° Si/ 
Westminster, Uxbridge, Brentford, Chel- 
sea, Highgate, Hampstead, Kensington, 
Hackney, and Hampton Court. 

**’Chc.ster, Nantwieh, Macclc.slicld’, Mai pas, 
Northwicb, Middlewicli, Sandbaeh, 
Congleton, Knotsford, Frodisham, and 
J llaulton. 


CIRCUITS IN WALES. 


Flint i Flint.'^St. Asaph, and Holywell. 

Denbigh > Denbigh, Wrexham, and Ruthen, “ 

Montgomery y Montgomery, Llanvyliti, and , Welshpool. 

Anglesey i Beaumaris, Holyhead, and Newburgh. " 

Caernarvon | > Bangor,Conway, Caernarvon, and Pullhilly. 

Merioneth !. ..y Dolgelly, Bala, and Haleigh. 

Radnor A Radnor, Prestean, and Knighton. 

f Brecon f Brecknock, Built, and Hay. 

^Glamorgan t Llandaff, Cardiff, Cdwhridge, Neath, and 

j Swanscy. 
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rPembrokfi 


South»we$t circuit. < 


Cardigui 


Caermarthen 


St. David% Haverfordweit^ Pembroke^ T«i* 
by, Fiscardi and Milfordhavcn. 

Cardigan^ Aberistvfrith^ and Llanbadam* 
vavrer. 

Caermarthen, Kidwelly, Llanirndovery, 
JUandilobawr, Laugharn, and I^anelthy. 


m. SCOTLAND. 


SHIRES. SHERIFFDOMS AMD OTHER 


SVDOIVISIONS. 


1 Edinburgh 

2 Haddington 

3 Merse, antieutly Ber- 

wick 

4 Roxburgh 

5 Selkirk - 

6 Peebles 


^Mid Lothian | 

^ East Lothian.... j 

Vriic Marches, and Lauder- j 

^ dale 

^Tiviotdale, Lind'^dalc, Esk-i 

^ dale, Eusdale J 

..Etlnck Forest 

.Tx>e< dale 


7 I.anerk 

8 Diimfiics 

9 Wigtown — 

10 Kircudbright 

11 Air 


12 Dumbarton 
IS Bute and 

14 Caithness 


15 Renfrew 

’T5 Stirling 

17 Lmldthgow.'. 
VoL. I. 


r 


)k 


^Cljdebdale 

..Nithsdalc, Anaudale 

^Galloway, West part .... ^ 

..Galloway, East part 

*^Kyle, Carriok, and Cun-r 
^ ningham ^ 

.'-XiCUOTt 

^Bute, Arran, and Caithness^ 

|Renfiew - 

. . Skirling 

est Lothian | 

■ ^ * Ct 


CHIEF TOWNS. 


Edinburgh, w. Ion. 3“ ; N. 
lat 56“. Mussleburgh, 
licith, and Dalkeith. 

Dunbar, Haddington, and 
North Berwick. 

Dunsoc and T.Auder. 

Jedburgh, Kel&oe, and Mel* 
ross, 

. Selkirk. 

. Peebles 

Glasgow, W. Ion. 4“ 5' ; N. 
lat. 55° 52; Hamilton, 
Lanerk, and Rutherglen. 

. Dumfrees, Annan. 

Wigtown, Stranraer, and 
Wbitehom. 

Kircudbright. 

Air, Kilmarnock, Irwin, 
Maybole, Stewarton, and 
Salcots, 

Dumbarton. 

RoRisay. 

Wick, North lat. 58'* iff; 
and Thurso 

Renfrew, Paisley, Greenock, 
and Port Glasgow, 

Stirling and Falkirk 

Linlithgow, Burroughstom* 
ness, and Queen’s-ferry. 
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eiiiFtp.fi. 


IS Argyle 




19 PcrUi 


30 Kincariliii 


31 Aberdeen 


23 Inverness . . 

23 Nairnc and 

24 Croniarlic. 


25 Fife'. 


26 Forfar 

27 BajnflT 

28 Sutherland 

29 Clacinannan and 

so Kinross 


iSl Ross 


S3 Elgin .. 
33 Orkney 


«iii£f to^s. 


SUF.RIFVDOMS AND OTHf-ll 
PUBDIVISIOSS. 

Argyle, Cowal. Ktuipdalo/ 

Kiijtirc, and Lorn, with 
parlof the Western Isles, 

])articulariv Ha, Jina, 

Mull, Wist, Teri, Col, 
and Lisinorc . 

Perth, Athol, Gowrv, Broad- 

albin, JVloiiteith, Sira-f Perth, Srone, Durablane, 
them, Stormont, OJen-^^ Blair, and Dnnkeld. 


Invoi'ary, Dunstiiffnage, Kill* 
oiuiicr, and Camheltovm. 


road- ^ 

Stra-f 

shield, and K a ynock — ^ 

i Bervie. Stonhivc, 

\ rnrdin. 

Old Aberdeen, west Ion. 1 


and K in- 


r 


Mar, Buchan, Garioch, 


40, north lat. 57° 22', New 
Aberdeen, Frasersburgh, 

j ‘ and Strathlwigie j Peterhead, Kintore,Stiath- 

I I bogii', Inverary, and Old 

L J Meldruni. 

lAird, strati, s:ln,, SI.,,%ll»r-^ I,„cr„«,. Iverlocliy, Fort 
j r.s IIajl, n,H k. Lochabar,,- Augurtua. Bolieai. 
and Lrlcnniorisoii 1 ° 

St. Andrew’s, Cowper, Falk- 
land, Kirkaldy, Inner ky- 

Fifc ^ then, Ely, Burnt Island, 

Duinferline, Dysart, An- 
stnither, and Aberdour. 
Montrose, Forfar, Dundee, 
Arbrotb, and Brechine. 


I Forfar, Angus ‘ 


C Bamtr.Sirathdovern, Boyne, ^ 

< Euzy, Balveny, Stratlia-> BamlT and Cullcp. 

( will, and part of Buchan, y 
, ..Strathnaver and Sutherland.. Strathey and Dornoch. 

4_.„ , > Culross, 'Clacmannan, Alloa, 

J Fife part j and Kinross. 

rEaster and Wester Ross,*^ 




Taine, Dingwall, Fortrosi, 
> Roseinarkie* : • New 

Kelso. 


1 


Isles of Lewis, Loch 
broom, Lochcarren, Ard- 
meanach, Redcastle, P'er- 
rintosh, Strathpeifer, and 

Ferrindouald ^ 

Murray and Strathspey Elgin and Forres. 

A Kirkwall, west Ion. 3“ , no^ 
Isles of Orkney and Shet-f lat. 59“ 45' 

land t Skalloway, near the merld^ 

\<tf li0nd0B, north lat. 61 ". ' 
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IV. IRELAND. 


COUNTIES. 


CHIEF TOWNS.' 


Ix'liistcr, counties 


Ulslcrj 9 counties 


ConnauglnL 5 counties .... 


Munster, G counties 


""Dublin Dublin 

Louth Drogheda 

Wicklow Wicklow 

Wexford... Wexford 

Longford Longford 

J East Meath Trim 

j West Meath* Mitlliugcr 

King’s County Philipstown 

Queen’s County Maryborough 

Kilkenny Kilkenny 

Kildare Naas and Athy 

^Carlow Carlow 

"Down Down Patrick 

Armagh Armagh 

Monaghan Monaghan 

Cavan Cavan 

< Antrim .C... Carrickfergus 

Londonderry Derry 

Tyrone Omagh 

Fermanagh Enniskillen 

Doucgall Liflbrd 

rLeitrim* Carrick on Shannon 

I Roscommon Roscommon 

< Mayo Ballinrobc and Castlebar 

1 Sligo Sligo 

|_Galway Galway 

’'Clare Ennis 

Cork Cork 

Kerry Tralee 

] Limerick Limerick 

Tipperary Clonmel 

^Waterford Waterford 


V. DETACHED ISLANDS. 


Man, in the Irish sea. 

Reilly, ill St. .George’s channel. 

Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney^ park, and the Caskets, in the English channel. 



wo 


BRITISH EMPIUr:. 


HAVING already made some general observations on Europe, A-ia, Africa, and 
America, it becomes necessary to sclet't some part of the globe at which to begin our 
description of kingdoms and states. Here there is no need tliat we should be long in 
determining our choice. Britain, us our native country, has the best claim to piece- 
de nce, and well supports this claim, by the eminent rank amoni:: the nations which she 
hohl>, in tlu* e‘xc<‘lli'ncy of her constitution and Uius, tlie extent of licr learning, and the 
influence of moral and religious principle on the minds of licr inhal>itant;. 

The Ih iii ^1; 1 . ’.mds, vljich arc siihiccls of tliis book, were ail anticnlly denominated 
Britai.u ; [lii> island being called Albion, and Irelan<l Hibernia. Tlie oiigin of these 
names has been nii.rlj disputed, and were it known, wouicl probably aiTord but a small 
share of cntcrlainment. 

As li eland is an i iiiud jierfectly distinct from Great Britain, and for many oges had 
no iinporliuji connecUon with it, ue "uhal! not attempt its dc&criplion till we draw near the 
lime ol its redurliun * but as Scotland, Wales, and England are less determinately 
sejuiiaud by nnlu^c, and iuive been always aflected by the ciicumstanccs in which each 
oth.er wore p!cu('d, iris intended to employ ihi^ chapter in making such obseiwations 
on the soil, air, and laoductions ol their rliffeicnt jiarts, as may cast some light on the 
original state of the island. Biilarn is sttualed between the ,')Olh and 60th degrees of 
north latitude, and t)ctW(‘Cntho third degree of oast and the sixth of west longitude. It 
has oil tire north, the Ncrtiiern ocean ; on the cast, the German ocean; on the south- 
east, the sti\»irs of Dover ; and on the .south, the Ejiglish channel ; on the west, the AU 
lantic and the Irish sea. Our dcscr/ptioa shall commence at tl)e south-west extremity 
of its shores, 


CORNWAI.L. 

As Cornwall is suvrounded by the sea on all sides, except the east, its climate 
is .soiucw'iiat ddrerent from tlnit of the otiior parts of Britain. The reasons of this 
didcrence will be easily understood, from what is observed concerning the climate 
of America. 

'I’lic summers in Cornwixll arc less hot, and the winters less cold, than in other parts 
of Engiand, and the spring and harvest arc observed to be more backward. High and 
sudden winds arc also more common in tliia tlian in other counties of^ England. The 
county is rocky and moniitainods ; but die mountains arc rich in metals, especially tin 
and copper, d'he vallexs arc very pleasant and fertile, yielding great plenty of corn and 
pasture. Tim binds are munuicd and fcrtili>:ed wltlisca weed, and a kind of sand, formed 
'of particles of !>i oken sl;ci!s, as they are duslicd against each other by the sea. Cattle of 
all sorts are smuder heie Than in the other counties /T England ; and the wmol of the 
slicej), w'birh urc rno.^tly witiiout horns, is very fine, and the flcvsh, both of them and the 
black cattle, is very dcli«'ute. The county is well supplied with fish from the sea, and the 
many rivers with which it is watcixd. The most noted of the BCa fish is the pilchard ; 
of which prodigious quantities are caught from July to November, tihd exported to dif- 
ferent parts, especially to Spain. It is ^aid, lliat a mUltoii 'fovO been Sometimes 
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at ft single draught. The natives arc remarkable for their strength and activity, as 
M’ell as tlieir dexterity in wrestling, in which exercise the Cornisl\ hug is highly extolled. 
Uhis county abounds in mines of ditferent metals, and semi metals, but the principal 
produce is tin. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

The soil of Devonsliire is various ; in the western parts of the county it is coarse and 
moorish, bad for .sheep, but pro|)er for black cattle. In the northern parts, the dry 
soil and downs are well adapted to sheep, with numerous flocks of which they are well 
covered. Tolerable crops of corn arc also produced here, \vhen the land is well manur- 
ed. The soil of the rest of the county is rich and fertile, both in corn and pasture, 
yielding also in some places plenty of marl for manuring it. In other places the inha- 
bitants pare off and bum the surface, making use of the ashes as a manure. Dr. 
Campbell stiles it a ricli ami pleasant county ; as, in dilTorcnt parts, it abounds with all 
sorts of grain, |)roduces abundance of fruit, has mines of load, iron, and silver, in which 
it formerly exceeded Cornwall, though now it is greatly inferior. On the coast also, 
they have herring and pilchard fisheries. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

The county of Dorsetshire enjoys a mild, pleasant and wholesome air, and a deep, 
rich, and fertile soil, finely tliversificd ; towards the north it is level, under the highlands 
that divide it from Soinersetshirc, where there arc fine arable grounds, that will yield 
large crops of different kinds of grain. But on the south, from the borders of Hamp- 
shire, by the sca-coast, for an. extent of almost 20 miles in length, and in some places four 
or five in breadth, it is an heathy common, which renders this county less populous than 
it otherwise would he. From east to west runs a ridge pf liills, culled the Downs, abound- 
ing with sweet and short herbaga, which nourishes a vast number of shecj), equally 
esteemed for their flesh and flavour. The county is also very }>lcntifuily watered, and 
in all respects well suited for pleasure and profit. This county yields many and very 
valuable commodities. The quarries in Purbeck and Portland supply stones of dif- 
ferent qualities, suited to various uses, and in prodigious quantities, together with 
some very ' rich and beautiful marble. The best tobacco-pipe clay in England is also 
found in ^is county, bladder,, hemp, and flax, also thrive in many places, grains of all 
.sorts, &C,. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The air of Somersctsliirc is very mild and wholesome, especially that of the hilly part. 
The soil in general is exceeding rich, so that single acres very commonly produce forfy 
or .6% bushels of wheat, ..arwi there have been instances of some producing sixty of barley, 
there is very fioe pasture hotlj for sheep and black cattle, it abounds in bpth, whiA 
Voi. I * Dd 
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ere as' large as tliose of Lincolnshire, and their flesh of a finer gniin. In consequence of 
this abundance of black cattle, great quantities of cheese arc made in it, in which that of 
Cheldar is thought equal to Parmesan. In the hilly parts are found coal, lead, copper, 
and lapis calaiuinaris. Wood thrives in it as well as in any county of the kingdom. It 
abounds also in peas, beans, beer, cyder, fruit, wild fowl, and salmon ; and its mineral 
waters arc celebrated all over the world. 

Besides small streams, it is well watered and supplied with fish, by the rivers Severn, 
Avon, Parrel, Ax, and Froomc. Its greatest hilts arc Mendip, Pauldon, and Quantock, 
of which the first abounds with coal, lead, &c. The rivers Severn and Parrel breed very 
fine salmon. 


CLOUCi-STERSIIIRE. 

The air of Gloucestershire is very wholesome, but the face of it is very dift’erent in 
different parts ; for the eastern part is hilly, and is called Cotteswold ; the western 
woody, and called the forest of Dean ; and the rest is a fruitful valley, through which 
runs ti)e river Severn. Tliis river is in some. places between two and three miles broad ; 
and its course through the country, including its windings, is not less than 70 miles. 
Tlic tide of flood, called the Boar, rises very high, and is very impetuous. It is re- 
markable, tliat tlic greatest tides arc one year at the full moon, and the other at the 
new, one year the night tides, and the other the day. The soil is in general very fertile, 
though [iretty much diversified, yielding plenty of corn, pasture, fruit, and wood. In 
the hilly. part of the county, or Cotteswold, the air is sharper than in Uic lowlands, and 
the soil, though not so fit for grain, produces excellent pasture for sheep , so that of the 
400,000 which are computed to be kept in tlie county, the greater part are fed here. 
The wool of these sheep is exceeding fine. 

In the vale or lowest part of the county, througli wliich the Severn passes, the air and 
aoH are very diflerent from those of Cotteswold, for the former is much warmer, and the 
latter richer, yielding tlie most luxuriant pastures ; in consequence of which numerous 
herds of black cattle arc kept, and great quantities of that excellent cheese, for which it 
is so much celebrated, made in it. The remaining part of the county, -called tlie forest 
of Dean, was formerly almost entirely over-run with wood, and extended S6 miles in 
length and 10 in breadth. It was then a nest of robbers, especially towards the Severn; 
but now it contains many towns and villages, consisting chiefly of miners employed in 
the coal pits, or in digging for, or in forging iron ore, with both wliicb the forest abounds. 
This forest was antiently, and still is, noted for its oaks, 

WILTSHIRE. 

The air of Wiltshire is very healthy, not only in the more low and level parts, but also 
on the hills. The soil of the vales is very rich, and produces com and grass in great 
plenty. The beautiful downs in the south yield the finest pasture for sheep, with wbihb 
they arc overspread. The grealeist disadvantage the county , labpin? under is want of 
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fuel, as there are no coal-pits, and but little wood. Besides a number of lesser streams, 
it is watered by the rivers Isis, Ketmet, Upper and Lower Avon, Wilby, Burnc, and 
Nadder, which are well stored with fish. 

HAMPSHIRE 

The air of Hampshire is very pure and pleasant, especially upon the downs, on which 
vast flocks of sheep are kept and bred. In the champaign part of the country, where it 
is free of wood, the soil is very fertile, producing all kinds of grain. 'I'he country is ex- 
tremely well wooded and watered ; for besides many woods on private estates, in which 
there are vast quantities of well-grown timber, there is the New forest, of great extent, 
belonging to the crown, well stored witli venerable oaks. In tiicse woods and forests, 
great numbers of hogs run at large, and fcetl on acorns ; and hence it is that the Hamp- 
shire bacon so far excels that of most otlier counties, 'I'hc rivers arc the Avon, Anton, 
Arle, Test, Stawre, and Itchin ; besides several smaller streams, all abounding in fish, 
especially trout. As its sea-coast is of considerable extent, it possesses many good 
ports anti harbours, and is w'cll supplied with salt-water fish. Much honey is produced 
in the county, and a great deal of mead and methegliu made. Here is also plenty of 
game, and on the downs is most delightful hunting. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

The Isle of Wight is an island lying on the south coast of Hampshire, from which it is 
separated by a narrow channel. It is about 2 1 miles in length and 1 3 in breadth. It 
is nearly divided into equal parts by the river Mcde or Cowes, which, rising in the 
southern angle, enters at the northern into the channel, opposite to the mouth of Southamp- 
ton bay. The south coast is edged with very steep cliffs of chalk and freestone, hollow- 
ed into caverns in various parts. The west side is formed with ridges of rock, of which 
the most remarkable arc those called, from their sharp extremities, tiie Needles. Between 
the island and the main are various sand banks, especially off the eastern part, where is 
the safe road of St. Helens. 

Across the island, from east to west, runs a ridge of hills, forming a tract of very fine 
dowms, with a chalky or marly soil, which feed a great number of fine fleeced sheep. 
Rabbits are also very plentiful here. In the north of this ridge the land is chiefly pas- 
ture ; to the south of it is a rich arable country, producing great crops of com. The 
variety of prospects which this island aflbrds, its mild air, and the neat manner in which 
It is laid out, render it very delightful. Among its products are to be reckoned^ a pure 
white pipc-clay, and a fine white crystaline sand. 

SURRY. 

Tlve air of Surry, towards the middle, which consists mostly of hills and heath, is sharp, 
bat pure and wholesome Aiout the skirts^ where it is more level, and the soil richer, 
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the nir is milder but also salubi ious. In the middle parts, the soil is barren enough in 
general ; hut towards the extremities, and where the country is open and champaign, it 
is fruitful in grass and corn, particularly on the south side, in Houndsdale, in which niea* 
dows, woods, and corn-lields, arc agreeably intermixed. The soil is also very fenile 
along the Thanics, and cspcciiilly towards London, where it greatly contributes to main* 
tain plenty in the J,ondon markets. It has several rivers ahoumling with fish, the chief 
of which arc the Wye, the Mole, and tlie W^andlc. 

SUSSEX. 

Sussex has few good ports, thongli it lies along the channel for miles, which is'its 
greatest length, the coast being enentnbered in many places with rocks ; and where it is 
more open, such quantities of sand arc throvvn upon it by the south-ivest winds, and the 
harbours so choked up, that they will not admit of vessels of any great draught or bur- 
then. The county is well watered by the rivers Arun, Adar, Ouse, Bother, Cuchraeer, 
Ashbourn, and Aston, by which it is well supplied with fish, as well as from tlie sea. 
lienee different places of the county are formed fol‘ different sorts of fish, as the Arnn 
for mullets, which enter it from the sea in summer in slioals, and by feeding upon a par- 
ticular kind of of herb, become extremely delicious, Chichester for lobsters, Sclsey for. 
cockles, Atnberley for trout, Pul borough for eels. Rye for herrings, and the county in 
general for carp. It is remarkable that all the rivci'S above-mentioned rise and fall into 
the sea within the county. 

The air as well as the soil is different in different parts of the county. Upon the 
coast the air is aguish, upon the hills and downs pleasant and wholesome ; but some- 
what moist and foggy in the valleys, the soil being deep and rich, and the vegetation in 
summer very vigorous. The downs in some places arc very fertile in corn and grass, 
and in bthers they feed great docks of sheep, whose flesh and wool are very fine, but oS 
the latter no inconsiderable quantity is clandestinely exported to. France. In the weald 
and in the valleys the roads arc very deep, especially in winter. In the north quarter 
are many woods, and some forests in other places ; whence the king's yards are supplied 
with the largest and best timber in England, besides what is made into, charcoal and con* 
sumed in the iron works ; for on the east side is plenty of iron ore, with furnaces, forges, 
and mills for manufacturing of it. Tlie gunpowder of tliis county is said to excel that of 
any otlier. Those delicious birds, called wheatcars, are bred in this shire ; they are no 
bigger than a lark, but almost an entire lump of fat. That part now called the Wild or 
Weald of Sussex, was antiently a mere desert, for hogs and deer, of great extent^ taking 
in a part of Kent and Surry. 


KENT. 

Tlie climate of Kent varies according to the situation of places. In tlie low flat 
lands, and especially in the marshes, tlie air is heavy, nioi^ and unhealthy ; and yet not 
to such a. degree as has been sometimes represented, for, i^ta.4Uttle core and cautioi^ 
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strangers as well as natives quickly reconcile their constitution to the temperature even 
of those parts^ and live in tliem without much inconveniency or apparent danger. But in 
reference to the rest of the county, the air is as thin, pure, and wholesome, as in any 
part of Britain. 

There is no region more happily or more beautifully diversified in regard to soil, so that 
every kind thereof is to he met with somewhere or other within its bonnds ; and in no 
shire are any of those soils more fertile than they arc in this ; the Weald yields variety 
of line timber.s, particularly of chesnuts ; the middle part has very rich arable lands, an- 
nually bearing every species of grain in immense plenty, and those excellent in their se- 
veral sorts ; there are also many beautiful orchards, which produce a variety of fine 
fruits, and more especially apples and clicrries, whidi were introduced iKre from 
Flanders, by one Richard Harris, who was the k ng’s fruiterer in the reign of 
Henry VHI. 'J'he flat countfy is renotvned for its nieadow'S ; and Rumney Marsh has 
Hardly its equal. 

Wc may, from tliis concise description, very easily collect, that the natural productions 
of Kent arc numerous, and of great value. In the bowels of the earth they find, in seve- 
ral j'llaccs, a rough, hard, serviceable stone, for paving, which turns to some advantage, 
but not so much as their exquisite fuller’s earth, rich marl, and fine chalk, which are 
there in abundance. If'^e except iron ore indeed they have no mines ; but there are 
prodigioi.is heaps of copperas stoius thrown on the coast. The isle of Sheppey and all 
ths adjacent shore, as far as Raculvcr, is justly famous for its wheat. I’hanet is in no 
less credit for its barley, or rather was so; for now it produces, tlirough the painfijl 
industry, and skilful husbandry of its inhabitants, copious crops of good wheat, as well as 
barley. 

Horses, black cattle, and sheep, they have in great numbers, and remarkable in point 
of size : and hop grounds in all parts of the county, which turn to very considerable 
account; to which wc may add weld, or, as some call it, dyer’s woad, which is a very 
profitable commodity, and of hich there gro\vs much in the neighbourhood of Canter- 
bury; also madder, which is, or has been, occasionally cultivated. The river and sea- 
coast abounds with fish of dift'erent descriptions ; the excellency of its oysters on the 
eastern ’Shore is celebrated by the Roman poets. 

MIDDLESEX. 

The air of jMiddlcscx is very* pleasant and healthy, to which a fine gravelly soil does 
not a little contribute ; the natural productions arc cattle, corn, and fruit. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

The soil of Hertford in general, especially in the Chiltern and southern parts, is but 
very indifl'erent, and much iufcrioi' to that of the neij^ibouriiig counties, yet tlie air is 
inucli superior, 

VoL. 1. 
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The air of Essex In the Inland part is healthy ; but in the marshes, near the sea, it pro^ 
duces agues, particularly in the ()art called the Hundreds. However, the fertility of the 
unwholesome part is very great, and even the higher grounds of tliis county are very 
fruitful. About Saffron Walden, the earth, after bearing saffron three years, it is said, 
will produce good barley, for 1 8 years successively, without any manure. Its produce, 
which is very plentiful, consists of corn, most excellent saffron, cattle, fowl, fish, and 
particularly oysters. 


SUFFOLK. 


I’hc air of Suffolk is reckoned as wholesome and pleasant as any in the kingdom, nor 
is it otherwise ujxin the sea-coast, which is dry and sandy, and free from salt marshes. 
The soil, except to the west and upon the sea-coast, is very rich, being a compound of 
clay and marl ; towards the sea there are large heaths and tracts of sand ; but these 
produce hemp, rye, and pease, and feed great flocks of sheep. About Newmarket the 
soil is inucli the same ; but in liigli Suffolk, or the woodlands, besides wood, there are 
very rich pastures, where abundance of cattle are fed. In other, parts of the county, as 
about Bury, there is plenty of corn. 


NORFOLK. 

In Norfolk the air differs in different parts of the county, according to the soil, which 
in some places is marshy, and there the air is foggy and unwholesome ; in others it is 
clayey and chalky, poor, lean, and sandy, and there the air is good. The county is 
almost all champaign, except in some places, where rise gentle hills. The marsh l^ds 
yield rich pasture for cattle, the day grounds pease, rye, and barley ; and its sandy 
heaths feed vast flocks of large sheep, of which some villages are said to keep 4000 or 
5000, the heaths abound also in rabbits, of a .silver grey colour. In many other parts the 
soil is good, and produces abundance of wheat, as well as other graii). Great quantities 
of mackerel and herring are caught upon the coasts ' of this county, the former in the 
spring, and the latter in September; especially at Yarmouth, where they are cured in a 
particular manner, and to great perfection. Wood and honey were formerly plentiful in 
jhis county ; and on the coast jet and ambergris are sometimes found. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The only rivers of Cambridgeshire arc the Cam, the Nenc, and the Ouse. A consi- 
derable tract of land in this county is distinguished by the name of the Isle of Ely^ It 
consists of fenny ground, divided by innumerable channels and drains ; and is part of 
a very spacious level, containing 300,000 acres of land, extondiog into Norfdlk, SuffoUq 
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Iluntmgdonshirf^ and Lincolnshire. The Isle of Ely is the north division of the coun* 
ty, and extends south almost as far as Cambridge. The whole level, of which this is 
Hfirt, is bounded on one side by the sea, and on the others by upland ; which, taken 
together, form a rude kind of semi-circle, resembling a horse-shoe- The air is very dif- 
ferent in different parts of the county. In the fens it is moist and foggy, and therefore 
not so wholesome j but in the south and cast parts it is very good, these being much 
drier than the other ; but both, by laic improvement, have been rendered very fruitful, 
the former by diaining, and the latter by cinquotbil ; so that it produces plenty of corpi 
especially barley, .sadron, and hemp, and aftbrds the richest pastures. The rivers abound 
with fisli, and the fens with wild-fowl. As the above tract appears to have been dry land 
formerly, the great change it has undergone must liavc been owing either to a violent 
breach and inundation of the sea, or to earthquakes. 

i 

HUNTING DONSHIRE. 

Huntingdonshire is a good corn county ; and abounds in pasture.*;, espcciaHy in the 
eastern side which is fenny. Thp next is diversified by rising hills and shady giovcs, 
and the river Ouse waters the southern part. The air of this county is in most part* 
pleasant and wholesome, excejii among the fens and moors, though they are not so bad 
as the hundreds of Kent and Essex. The soil is fruitful, and produces great crops of 
com, and the hilly paits afifoid a fat pastuic for sheep. Tliey have gieat numbers of 
eattle ; and plenty of water-fowl, fish, and turf for firing ; wliicli last is of great service 
to the inhabitants, there being but little wood. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The principal river in Bedfordshire is flic Ouse, which is navigable to Bedford, and 
divides the county into two parts, of which that to the .south is the most considenible. 
In its course, which is very meandering, it receives several .small streams ; the principal 
one is the Ivel, which takes its rise in the soutiiem part of the county. The air is healthy,' 
end the soil in general a deep clay. The north side of the Ouse is fruitful and woody, 
but the south side is less fertile ; yet producing great quantity of wheat and barley, ex- 
cellent in tlieir kind, and woad for dyers. The soil yields plenty jof fullers-earth. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Tlie rivers in Buckinghamshire are the Thamesy Ouse, Coin, Wicham, Amersham, 
Isa, Tame, and Loddon ; its produce is corn, fine wool, and breeding rams. The 
most noted places are the Cbiltera hills, vale of Aylesbury, Bermvood forest, Wooburn 
iicath, and 15 parks. The air is' generally good, end the soil mostly chalk or marie. 


Jl^be principal river hi j|^r 


BERKSHIRE. 

is the Tliames. It also has the Kennet, great part of 
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which is navigable ; tlie Loddon, the Ocke, and the Lainbourne, e small stream, which, 
coi)tiary to all other rivers, is highest in summer, and shrinks gradually as winter ap- 
proaches. The air of this county is healthy, even in tiic vales ; and though the soil i# 
not the most fertile, yet it is remarkably pleasant. It is «cU stored with timber, par- 
ticularly oak and beech ; and produces great plenty of wheat .iiul barley. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The air of Oxfordshire is sweet and pleasant, and the soil rich and fertile ; the lower 
parts consist of meadows and corn-ricld'', and the higlier \\eic covered with woods till the 
civil wars, in which they were so cntiicly deslroyed, that wood is now extremely scarce 
and dear, excejjt in what is railed the Chiller*, and so is eoal, of consequence tuel bears 
an exorbitant price. The county is extremely well ^^■atcrc(l ; lor, besides the Isis, Tame, 
Chcrwdl, Evdilacc, and Windrusli, there is a great number of lesser livers and brooks, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

As the county of Northamptonshire is dry, wcll-cnltivatcd, free from marshes, except 
the fens about Peterborough, in the centre of the kingdom, and of course at a distance 
from the sea, it enjoys a very puic and wholesome air. In consequence of thi.-. it is very 
populous, and so full of tow ns and churches, that 20 spires or steeples may be seen in 
many places at one view ; and even in the fens, the inhabitants seem to enjoy a good 
State of health and to he little affected by the water, which frequently overflows their 
grounds, especially in winter, but is never suffered to remain long upon it. Its soil is 
exceeding fertile, both in corn and pasturage ; but it labours under a scarcity of fuel, as 
it doth not produce much wood, and by lying at a distance from the sea, cannot be 
easily supplied with coal. Its commodities, bcsiih’s corn, are sheep, wool, black cattle, 
and saltpetre ; and its manufactures ate serges, tammies, shalloons, boots, and shoes* 
Besides many lesser brooks and streams, it is well watered by the rivers Nen, Welland, 
Ouse, and Learn ; the three first of which are large, and for the most part navigable. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Warwickshire has a pleasant air and fertile soil, which varies in diffei’cnt parts of th* 
county. Reproduces, in considerable abundance, corn, pasturage, and coals, 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Worcestershire being an inland county, well cultivat(^'**fed free from lakes, marshes, or 
stagnated waters, the air is very sweet and wholesome all over it. The soil in general is very 
rich, producing corn, fruit, esixiciiilly pears, (of which they make a great deal of perry,) 
hops, and pasture ; the hills ai e covered with sheep, and tlie meadows w'ith cattle; hence 
ffiey have wool clotli, stuffs, butter, and cheese in abundance. They are also well sup- 
plied with fuel, either w^ood or coal, and salt from thefr ’ brine-pits and salt-springs. Of 
the lust they have not only enough for themselves, but export large quaotities by the 
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Severn ; which noble river, to the great convenience and emolument of the inhabitants, 
rums lirotri north to south trough the very middle of the county, enriching the soil, and 
jddding it {denty of feh ; and an easy, expeditious conveyance of goods to suid from it 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The air of Herefordshire is allowed to be as pleasant, sweet, and wholesome, as that of 
any other in England, there being nothing cither in the soil or situation to render it 
otherwise. The soil throughout is exf. ^^ent, and Inferior to none, either for grain, 
fruit, or pasture, supplying the inhabitants plentifully with ail the necessaries *of life ; 
but that by which it is distinguished from others is its fruit, especially apples, of which 
it produces such quantities, that the cyder made of them is not only sufficient for their 
own consumption, though it is their ordinary drink, but also in a great measure for that 
of London, and other parts ; that in particular which is made from the apple called 
redstreak, is much admired, and has a body almost equal to that of white wine. The 
county is well supplied with wood and water ; for, besides lesser streams, here are the 
rivers Frome, Lodun, Lug, Wye, Wadel, Arrow, Done, and Minow ; the last of which 
is large, and all of them well stored with fish, particularly the Wye, which breeds 
salmon. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The air of Monmouthshire is temperate and healthy, and the soil fruitful, 
mountainous and woody ; the hills feed sheep, goats, and horned cattle ; and the 'Val- 
leys produce plenty of grass ami corn. Ihis county is extremely well watered by seve- 
ral fine rivers ; for, besides the Wye, which parts it from Gloucestershire, the Minow, 
which runs between it and Herefoi'dshire, and the Rumney, which divides it from Gla- 
morganshire, it has, peculiar to itself, the Usk, which enters this county a little above 
Abergavenny, runs mostly southward, and fall-s into the Severn by tlie mouth of the £b- 
wik ; which last river runs from north to south, in tlic western side of the county. All 
these rivers, especially the Wye and Usk, abound with^ fisli, particularly salmon and 
trout. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

Some parts of Shropshire lie on the north, and some on the souto side of the Sevenu 
• Besides the Severn, it is also watered by the Temed or Tesideave, as it is called in 
Welch, which flows from the^ilintains of Radnorshire ; and by the Tern, which has its 
rise and name from one of thiow ^ols called Teams in Staflbrdshire. All these abound 
witli fish, especially trouts, pikes, lampreys, graylings, carp, and eels. The air, especially 
upon the hills, with which the county abounds, is very wholesome. There is as great a 
diversity of soil, as in moat other counties. On the hills, where it proves very good pas- 
tare for sheep, alid in the Idw grounds, where it is very rich, along the Severn in parti- 
, VoL. I. ' * Ff 
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ailar, there is plenty of grass for hay and black cattle, with all sorts of corh. No county 
is better prtwided with fuel than this, having in it many inexhaustible pits of eeal^ 
and also mines of lead and iron. Over most of the coal-pits of this county lies a stratum 
or layer of blackish porous rock, of which, by grinding and boiling, they make pitch and 
tar, which are ratlicr better than the common sort for calking ships, as they do not 
crack, b»it always continue close and smooth. Quarrics of limestone and iron stone are 
common enough in the county, and the soil in many places is a reddish clay. 

• 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The air of Staffordshire, except in those parts which are called the Mooj'lands and' 
Woodlands, and about tlie mines, is good, especially upon the hills, where it is accounted 
very fine. The soil in tlic northern mountainous parts is not fertile ; but in the middle, 
where it is watered by the Trent, the third river in England, it is both fruitful and plea- 
sant, being a mixture of arable and meadow grounds. In tlic south it abounds not only 
with corn, but witli mines of iron and pits of coal. Tbc principal rivers of this county 
beside the Trent, which runs through the middle of it, and abounds with salmon, are the 
Dove and Tame, both which are well stored with fish. In this county are also a great 
, many lakes or meres and pools, as they arc called, which having streams of water either 
running into or from them, cannot be supposed to be of any great prejudice to the air ; 
they yield plenty of fish. In divers parts of the county are medicinal waters, 
impregnated with difterent sorts of minerals, and consequently of different qualities 
and virtues. 

Great flocks of sheep are bred in this county, especially in the Moorlands or moun- 
tains of tlic northern part of it ; but the •wool is said to be coarser than that of many 
ether counties. In the low grounds, along the rivers, are rich pastures for black cattle. 
1m the southern or middle parts, not only grain of all kinds, but hemp and flax are raised. 
This county produces also lead, ■copper, iron, marble, alabaster, millstones, limestone, 
brick-earth, fullcrs-earth, and potters-clay ; a sort of red earth, called slip, used in paint- 
ing vessels ; red and yellow ochres, tobacco-pipe-clay, fine stones, iron stones of se- 
veral sorts, blood stones, found in the brook Tent, which, when wet, will raise red lines 
like ruddle, quarry stones, and grind-stones. For fuel the county is well supplied with 
furf, and coal of several sorts, as caual^ coals, peacock coal, ana pit coals. Canal coal 
emits a light flame, like that of a candle, and is capable of being manuiactared into arti- 
cles of different kintls ; peacock coat is so called, because, when turned to the light, it 
displays all the colours of ilie peacock’s tail, but it is fitter for the forge than the kitchen. 
Of the pit-coal there is an inexhaustible store *. it burns into white ashSj and leaves 
no such cinders as that of the Newcastle coal - 

LEICESTERSHIRE 

As Leicestershire lies at a great distance from the see, and is free from bogs ud 
marshes, the air is sweet and wholesome. It is a chainjpiaiga' country in^ general, •^ 41^ 
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(ilMiodantiy ferdle in corn and grass, being watered by several rivers, as Soure or Sore, 
which passes through the middle of it, and abounds in excellent salmon and other fish ; 
the Wreke, Trent, Eye, Sense, Aukcr, and Avem. These rivers being mostly navigaMc, 
greatly facilitate the trade of the county. In some parts there is a great scarcity of 
foel, both wood and coal ; but in the more hilly parts there is plenty of both, together 
with great flocks of sheep. 

Besides wheat, barley, out.i, and pease, it produces the best beans in England. 
They grow so tall and luxuriant in some places, particularly about Baiton-in-the- Beans, 
that they look, towards the harvest time, like a forest, and the inhabitants eat them, 
not only when they arc green, as in other places, but all the year round ; for which 
feasoii. tlieir neighbours nick-name tiiom bean-bcUies. Tliey have plenty of very good 
wool, of which they not only make great plenty of stockings, but send a great quantity 
immanufdctured into otlier patts of England. They make great profit of their corn 
and pulse ; and likewise breed great numbers of coach and dray horses, most of 
the gentlemen being graziers ; and it is not uncommon to rent grass farms, kom 500f, 
to 3000/. a year. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Rutlandshire for quality may be compared with any oUier county; tiie air being 
good, and the soil fertile, both for tillage and pastures ; and it not only afibrds plenty 
of corn, but foeds a great number of horned cattle and sheep. It is well watered with 
brooks and livulcts; and the principal rivers are the \V eland and the Wash. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The principal i ivers of Lincolnshire are the Humber, the Trent, tlie Witham, the 
Nenn, the Welland, the Ankham, and the Dun. It is divided into three parts, Lind* 
sey, Kesteven, and Holland ; the air of which last is unwholesome and foggy, on ac* 
eount of the fens and large marshes. The soil of the noi th and w’cst parts is very fer- 
tile, and abounds in corn and pastures ; Uic cast and south parts are not so proper for 
corn, but then thev supply the inhabitants with fish and fowl in great plenty, particularly 
ducks and geese, 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

1 

No county % En^and eq^ys « pleaeanter and healthier air than Nottioghamshire. 
As for the soU, it differs widel^-'il^iffcrent parts of the county. Towards the west, where 
lies the forest of Sherwood, it is aandy, and therefore that part of tlic county is called by 
the inhabitants the sands; but the^^south and east parts, watered by the Trent and the 
rivulets that fall iqto it, are clayey, and for that reason are called by the inhabitants the 
clay. The latter is fruitful both in com and pasture, but the former oroduces tittle 
beiidea woodj, coab nod iojaa9.|ead.‘ 
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’»EBBYSHmE. - 

The air of T>erbysbire pieasant and heaWifiil, especMlly^On the eaafe iide j but on 
the weat, about the Peak, It is sharper, and more sohjeet to whtd fend rain. 'Hie soil i? 
very different in different parts of the county. In the cost and soutii parts it is very 
fruitful m all kinds of grain, but in the west, beyond the Oertt'cnt, it is barren and 
mountainous, producing nothing but a little oats. There is^ hoa’O'ilfer, plenty of grass in 
the valleys, which affori|s pasture to a great number of sheep. Ttda part of the county 
is called the Peak, froin^^^axon word, signifying ap Otniftenc** Its dtountains arc very 
bleak, bi^, and barren i Itot extremely profitable to the inlwhitantB. They yield great 
quantities of the best Idadt antimony, iron, 'scythe-stones, ^indr^he^i, marbio, ala«^ 
l^ter, coarse sort of ciyalid^ a?ure, spar, and pit-coal* v. 

* ' CHESHIRE. 

? 

Both the air and soil of Cheshire are in geikfat good. Jn many places of the county 
arc peat mosses, in- which aie often found trunks sometimes several feet 

undci ground, that are used by the inhabitants botli f^ ^d candles. Here also are 
many lakes and >reU stored with fish ; Mersee, Weaver, and 

Dee, wht(^ last fells into a creek of the '1^^*i^^|£<|tChe8lrtr. This county also 
abounds vrili wood, fell wliat it is chiefly rcm^irkallfe if^ldlts'^eese, which has a pecu* 
liar l^naytijly thought not to be infeiior W any in Eufope.^ 

>1 

tANCASHIIlE. 

Hf 

Tbficsastem p(^ <ff Lancashire are rocky, and in the northern distriets we vse many 
single mountains i^'fnarkably high, such as InglebbroUj^ bHls and Laudgrkfge hill Nor 
is there any want of wood in this county, cither for timber or fuel. Witness Wiemdale 
forest and ^wland forest to the northward, and Simon's wood id* the southern part of 
Lancashire, ITiis county is well watered with rivers and lakes. AtUong the lakes or 
meres of Lancashire, we reckon the Winandcr mere, and the Kib^agsfenO mere, which, 
though neither so large nor so well stored wit|| fish, yet tdfords exo^lent char. 

There was, in the south side of the Ribble, lak^ Oidled hffrflfeilp'tMiSlWml inftes in 

circumference, which is now drained and conve^d into p^fore In this opc- 

Wrtlon the workmen found h great qpantity <rf fi^h, togptb«|P,'iifUh ei^hi||^^ resembliuj 
those of America, supposed to havfi^bee^t ife®d' by fidrerroen. Be., 

aides these meres or lakes, tips county abdmids fearshes, from which 

the inhalntants dig excellent peet or turf for ^4^>a8 rWett* nk Omila for manuring the 
ground, and trunks of old fir trees, supf^os^T ^^^ave limt'fhere ever since tlie general 
dehige.*^^ '$oine of, these ate so impregna^ turpent^ that, when divide into 
f|||kUera, they hum tike canoes, and 
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There is a great variety of mineral waters in this county, some periodical springs, and 
one instance of a violent irruption of water at Kirkley in Fdumess. Tlie most remarkable 
chalybeate spaws arc those of Latiiam, Wigan, Stockport, Burhby, Bolton, Plumpton, 
Middleton, Strangenay®, Lanca'jter, Lanbrick, and Chorlcy. At Ancliff, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wigan, is a fountain called the Burning ’ Well, from Avhence a bituminous 
vapour exhales, uhicb, being set on fire by a candle, burns like brandy, so as to produce 
a beat that will boifeggs to i> hard consistence, while the water itself retains its original 
coldness. I'hcrc is at Barton a fountain of suit water, so strongly impregnated with that 
mineral, as to yield six times Os much as can be extracted from the same quantity of 
sea water. At Uogbani, in Eourness, there is a purging saline fountain ; and in the 
neighbourhood of Kassal, where the grotuuf is frequently overflowed by the sea, a stream 
descends from H.jgbur-hilis, which, in the space of seven years, is said to convert the 
marl into a liard frcc-stonc, fit for building. 

Tlie ah’ of Lancashite is pure, healthy, and agreeable, except among the fens and on 
the sca-shorc, v\herc the utinosplicre is loaded with exhalations, pi-oduring malignant 
and intenniuing fevers, scurvy, rheumatism, dropsy, and consumption. The soil is vari- 
ous in different |>arts of the county ; poor and rocky oji the hills, fat and fertile in the 
valleys and Champaign country. The colour of the peat is white, grey, or black, ac- 
cording to the nature of the coni|)osition, and tlic degree of putrefaction which the in- 
gredients have undergone. 

Tlierc is a bituminous earth about ()rni‘«kiik, that smells like the oil of amber,' and 
indeed yields an oil of the same nature, both in its scent and its medicinal effects ; 
whicli moreover reduces raw flesh to the eonsistence of mummy ; this earth burns like 
a torch, and is used as such by the country people. 1 be metals and minerals of this 
county consist of lead and copper, antimony, block lead, lapis caliininaris, green vitriol, 
alum, sulphur, pyiiios, free-stone, and pit and canal coal. The level country produces 
plenty of wheat and barley, and the skiits of the hills yield good harvests of excellent 
oats; very good hemp is raised in divcis paits of the province; and the pasture which 
grows in the valleys is so peculiaily rich, that the cattle which feed upon it arc much 
larger and father than in any other jiait of England. Tlicic is not any other part of the 
world better supplied than Lancashire with provisions of ulL kinds, at a reasonable rate, 
such as bee^ veal, mutton, lamb, pork, poultry, and g une of all sorts, caught upon the 
moor.s, heatiis, and commons, in the hilly parts oi the shire. Besides the sea-fowl com- 
mon to the shires of England, such as ducks, castelings, teal, and plover, many uncom- 
mon birds are observed on the coast of Lancashiic, the sea-cix)w, variegated with blue 
and black, the puffin, the corrabrant, the cuilcw, the razor-bill) the copped wren, the 
redshanks, the swap, the tropic bird, Uic king-fisher, &c. 

YORKSHIRE. ' 

As the soH aqd feqe of the county of^YorMhire vary greatly, so docs the air In the 
hilly parts the air la gplpd, but tlie soil • Very indifferent ; of the lower -parts s»mc are 
luarshv, others drier, soil ef l)Oth rich ; but the air of the former is more foggy. 

voL. I *Gg . 
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ond Unhcaltliy ttian tliat of tlic latter. As to the produce pf Yorkbljire, it abounds in 
corn, cattle, hor«ies, lead atjfl ii-on, «ood, lime, liquorice, dum, jet, &c. 

DURHAM. 

The principal products of Dnrhdtn are lead, roals, iron, corn, hitsstard, salt, gla'.s, fine 
ule, with excellent buttfif and s.dinon. The soil is various in the (Jouth, but the uftsUT»» 
parts rocky and iuoori.sh. * 

: WESTMORELAND. 

« 

The air of Westmoreland is clear, sharp, and salubrious, the nutlves bein*:; selilam 
troubled with diseases, and generally living toroid age. The soil is various, that o« the 
mountains is very barren, while that in the valleys is fertile, producing good" corn and 
grass, especially in the meadows near the rivers. In the hilly parls, on the western Ijor- 
ders, it is generally believed there are vast quantities of copper oie and veitia ol gold ; 
some mines of Copper are worked, hut most of the ore lies go decf>, that jt will not an- 
s\ver the expence. This county fields the ^itest slate, and abundance of excellent hams 
ate cured here, principal rivets are the Eden, the Lone, and the Ken, It has 
also several very fine lakes, the pimcipal of which is Winandere mere, or binder mere 
water. In Rie forest of Murtindalc, to the south of Ullswater, the breed of red deer 
still exists in a wild state. 


CUMBERLAND. 

Cumberland is well watered with rivers, lakes, and fountains, but none of its streams 
lire nivigable. In some places there are very high imnintains ; the air is keen and 
piercing on these mountains towards the north ; and the climate is moist, as in all hilly 
countries. The sod varies with the face of the country ; being barren on the moors 
and mountkins, but fertile in the valleys, and level grounds bordering on the sea. In 
general the eastern parts o^^he sliire are barren and desolate, yet Oven the least fertile 
parts are rich in metals and minerals. The mountains of Copland abound with cop- , 
per ; veins of the same metal, with a mixtui*e of gold and si|yer, were found in tb.« reign 
of queen Elizabeth, among the fells of Derwent ; and royal mines werd formerly wrought 
at Keswick. The county produces great quantities of coal, some lead, abundance of 
mineral earth, called black lead, several mines of lapis calaminaris, and ait inconsidera' 
ble pearl fishery on the coast, p^ar Ravenglass. 

NORTHUMBJSHLAND. . 

The Mpe of the county of Nortbumb4^1an4» ^q^pccially towards ^e ,frest is rough- 
aned with large mountains^^fiie most mmarj^lc.df which mre^^'tbe Cbevidt hillji, iuid the 
tiigh ridge called Ridesdale j bbt ttib lands arc' level to.wards- and dte boi** 
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dcrs of Durham. The cUmafe, like that of crcry other o^untaSoous country, in tlie neigh*^ 
bout hood of the soa, is moist and disagreeable , the air, howerer, is pure and 
healthy, as being well ventilated by breezes and stiong gales of wind ; and in winter 
mitigated by the warm vapours from tiie two seas, the Irish ^id the Carman ocean, be- 
twein which it is situated. Tlie soil vaiies in diffeient parts of the county. Among 
tlie hills it IS barren; though it hifords good pasture for sheep, which cover those moun- 
tains The low country, when pto^Iy cultnat«h pititluces pje^'^of, wheat, and all 
MHts of gram ; and great part «d' it is laid out in rtieadort laiM^'^ahd ytcji ci^i^loslii^s 
Nonhumbet land is well watered wl|h,^ftny li vers, tivolets, and fomitafnk; its grbatrst 
iivei-s arc tlic Tweed arid the Tyoe,4 Tyne is composed of two sireanis, called soudi 
.•nul noith Tyne , the first liW# on th® verge ot Cumberland, near Alatcm tritNir, enters 
Not tliumbei land, running norUt to lioltwese), then bends easterly, "receiving the 

two siuall fiveis East and West Alpe; UQttCS above Hexhain with thd braueii, tnk-^ 
mg Its rise at a mountain called Fane head, hi the western part of the cdurity, tlicnro 
called Tinerlale; is swelled in its chriviie th® lUt)g river Spcle; joins the llcadwear 
Hillingiiam , and nmuing line tO*'*the soutli-east, is united .with the Southern 

Tyne, loinimg a large river thdt WashipS Newcastle, arid falls into the German ocean 
ncai lininouth Tn all probability, the mountains of Northumberland contain lead 
ore, and otiici inmcialized metdis in thoir b^Weis, as they in all respects resemtde those 
parts of M-'nlcs and Scotland, where jeod mhies have been found and prosecuted. Per- 
haps the inhabitants have been diverted^ frowi enquiries of this oaturib, *l>y the ceitoin 
profits and constant employment they enjoy hi working die coal pits, with which this 
county abounds The city of London, ami indeed tnC greatest part of En^and fa 
supplied with fuel fioin tbc>e stores of NoithupibOrland, which afe indeed inoxltaoiiU- 
ble, enrich tlie proprietors, arid efoploy an incredible number of hands Ond shipping. 
About 6‘58,8.58 chaldrons are anOuaHy shipped for X^ndon. Thoro are 
woods ot any consequence in this County, hict many phttftations belonging to tlm septs of 
noblemen and gentlemen, of which here is a grea^number. As for |>ot herbs, tootsy 
and every article qf the kitclicn gaulen arid orchard,^ tlicy aie here taised^in gieat plenty 
the usual means of cultivation ; as aic also the fruits of moio dp^icate flavour, sueh 
as the apiieot, peach, and nectarine. The spontaneous fiuits it .{Educes iii cqmmon 
w'lth other pai ts of Gfcat dlritain, janef the crab apple, the sloe or bullae, the habde nut, 
the acoin, hips, and hniys,^ With then ica Of the biomble, th^ jan'^r, wood Strttwbor- 
iK's, cranberries, and bilberries., , 

* Northumberland t^aises a great psmbet of excellent horses and blqgk oatUe, and 
afluids pasture for numorofis floijks of sheep both .tlie,. cattle and the sheep ate of a 
large breed, but the wool ilcoatshV than that which 4he more southern counties produce. 
The bills and mountains abound with a virioty of kbch as led deer, foxes, hares, 

I dbbits, heath-cock, growsO, parfi^idge, cjuail, plo\cr, te^, and woodcock ; indeed, th^ 
is counted ofiK* of tliC best sporting counties in GrikC’'%titein. The sea and tivsge drW 
well stocked with fish; especially the 'jF.wetgi'f w vrinch a tastfitMAber of arc 

caught, and earned’ to linoiouth, wfjCjtilf'.l^lgipfokled, they are conveyed by sea to 
London, and vdd wMPetjiic name of N^cawe ^alnfton. 
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WALES. 


W ALES is> bounded on all sides by the sea and the Severn ; except on the cost, 
where it joins the counties of Chester, Salop, Hereford, and Afonmoutli. It* 
length, from the southernjost pait of Glamorganshire to the cxtiemity of Fliptsbirc north, 
h computed at about 113 miles,' and its greatest brea<lth, from the river Wey cast to St. 
David’s in Pembrokeshire west, is nearly of the same dimensions, being about 90 miks. 
The country, though mountainous, especially m North Wales, is fai hotn barren or un- 
fruitful ; the hills, besides the metals and minerals they contain, feeding vast herds of 
•mall black cattle, deer, sheep, and goats ; and their valleys abounding in corn, as their 
seas*and rivers do in Hsh. Heie arc also wood, coal, and turi, for fuel, in abundance. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

The principal rivers of Glaniorganshiie are the Rhymny, the Taff, the Ogmore, the 
Avon, tlie Clcdaugh, and tlip Tavc The air in the south part, towards the sea, is tem- 
perate and healthful,' but in the not them part, which is mountainous, is cold and pierc- 
ing, full of thick woods, cxtiemcly barren, and ihin of inhabitants The mountains, how- 
ever, serve to feed herds of cattle, and send forth streams, whirh add greatly to the lertility 
of the other parts of the county; they have likewise coal and lead ore. The south pait 
is so remaikubly ieitile, plea'-ant, and populous, that it is gcneially staled the garden of 
Wales. It has many small hai hours on the coast, for cxpoi ting coals and provisions. 
Of tlie foimer it sends lais>e quantities both to England and Ireland ; but of the latter 
to England almost solely, especially butter. 

BRECKNOC Kb 1 1 IRE. 

Biccknockshire is suirounded with hills, wh^ch render tUe air in the valleys pietty 
tom|)cratc The soil on the hills is very stony, but the streams descending fiom tlience 
into tlie valleys render them fruitful both in corn and grass. The chief commodities 
here arc com, cattle, hsh, and otters’ fur, besides manutactures of cloth and stockingsf 
The pirineipal nvers are the Usk, tlie Wye, and the Yrvpn* 

CAERMARTHENSHIRE. 

« The tdr dt Caermarthenshire is wholesome, and the soil less rocky and mountainous 
thi^ most "other parts of Wales, and consequently is proportionally more fertile, both in 
corn tuid pasture. It has also plenty of wood, ahd^ is (dentifuUy supplied with coal and 
finustonCv The most considerable rivers are the Towy, die Cothy, and the Tave ; 
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of which the first abounds uitli excellent .sahnuu. Near ttiis spot is u fountain vUiicl' 
ebbs and i^o\^s twice in 114 liuurs like tlic 

PKMlUtOKrSIirUE. 

The air of Poinbrokcsiiirc, cou'-inh'i io'r i!*. siliMlioo, is eiooti ; but ii in j;(Mier:d better 
the farther from the sc'u As thne tor but jea iiuamlains, the soil is^cn'ially fruitful, 
cspeeiallv on the s( ao-oa-t, u(;r it-, HiomU iiiis ali(»L:;elljer unpj eiitai»]c\ but [iroduce 
siitbciiuu to maintain nnmb.M-s ( ! -^hrep aoil aoal^-. Its othei rommodilie.s are corn, 

cattle, pit I'oal, ru.nk l.'^b, and fowl. Amoii^ last ari‘ tah’oiw;, call(‘d lierc peie- 

ins. AniouLp't the. luitbs rcjinniun iu o* aie tiu* luieratory ^ea-l/nds, that laced in the 
islt' of Uainsev, and the adjoinimj; rnek^, 'ailed the ]>i^|](»p muj his C.’leik.s. y\hout the 
beinnuina of April siuh lloi ks ol’ binis nl s('veial ^oit-^ rest^j t to thesL* lork.^-, us appear 
innaaliide to uiio lias(^ net .seen them; tlx y e<mx‘ tf> lifrm in the niLtbt-tnne, and 

li'ave them (lien, tor in tlie ('veniixi the I'oek'^ max he .x(‘en covrrial uilli tliem, and 
the next inoiniuij; not oix' lie set n at a!’*: in like ni'anixa not a slmde hiial sliall appear 
in the evening, and the next nioinim;; tlx- io<'k sliall he e()\eu‘il \\ilh them; tlx'V also 
wimrially make* a \isit ahont ('hii^tmas. -taviiu!. u .m'lIv or loiumr. aixl then take their 
leave till hrerdiiiLMiin^x Anioii -4 ttuse hlrd-, ar(‘ the eli‘yui:;, la/or-hill, pufVm, and harry* 
bink ’] h(? elii^na; l<‘vs only one (. g-.:, which, as w(dl a^ t.hO'C ot tlx pntlin aixl razor-bill, 
is as big Us a iluek s, hut iongciy ,uxl *- 11 X 111 x 1 at oix‘ mxl. Six' ix'ver leaves it till it is 
hatcheik noj tliC’ii till tlx* \oniu’, one i^ alik to loliow lirj : and she i*. all this time fed by 
lh(' male. Ibis and the i<i/.oi'l)iil hixMl upon the Ijaie ro<‘k^, without anv kind ul nest ; 
the pnlhii and harrylaid lined in Ixde-, aixI comnxmlv in the hok. s ol rabbiu ; but 
sometimes they dig holes joi* themrlxe. wiili tlieii’ i>eak-' lix' harry-birds are ncTcr 
seen on land hut wlxm takfn. All th(.‘ lonr kinds eannol rai-e Iheaisclves to Hy away 
win n they an on land, and flx ri'lbn* tiiey rreep or \vaildle to the r idE. and throwing 
thenist l\es od' tak<‘ \M£jg ; Pie eluiiig is lh(‘ same t)inl which they call in Coinwali a 
kiddaw’, and in ^ oj kdjire a .n out ; ibi' la/oi-hili !•> the nxnn‘ m ('oinuall ; llie pul- 
fin is the antic duck ul C.’lijsim, ; mm tii'* !):!n \ bin.l l!jc sliino.uitei ot nr 1 homas lirowai, 
d*he inhahilants of tnls connty nuike '‘uv p.U asanl dural>l(‘ (iie oi culm, winch is the 
dust of coal inacle up into halls '’Alh *i 'itird pait ol mad. 'i iic eounly is vvell watered 
by the rivers Cdelhv, Donglcdge, Cledh‘’w. and d(iu‘ ; winch last parts It irom Car^ 
diganshirc. 

— 'J'luTc is a division of the county stvied Rhus in the Welsh, by which is meant a 
large green plain. '-rhi.s is inluil)ilcd i)y the dc seenrlanls of the Flemings, placed there 
by Henry I. to eairb the Weksh, who wcac never able to expel them, tliough they liave 
oiten iitteni|>tO(l it. On the coasts of this county, as well as on tliose ot (ilanH)rgan-’ 
shire and the Severn sea, is fouiuj a kind of alga ur lava, the lactuca marine ot (/ainbden, 
being a marine |>tant or weed. It is gatheied in spring; of w'hicli the inhabitants make 
a sort of food, e Ik d in Welch chavan, und in English black butter. Having washed it 
clean, lh«^y lay it to sweat between two flat stones, then shred it small, and knead it 
^well, like dough tor bread, and then make it iif) into great balls or rolls, wliich is by some 
VoL. L ♦ H h 
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cnt raw, and by others fryed witli oataical and huUcr. It is aepounted excellent osfainst 
all dihtoinpns ul the liver and splef-'n ; and boiiie attirm that they have bef,n relieved by 
it in the bhaij'Cit ht'> ol the btuije 

CARDIGANSHIRE 

The air oi Cardiganslnre, as in other parts of Wales, varies mnrli vn'fh th" .^oi\ winch 
in the southein and western parts is more upon a level than this piineij j’iitv atmerallY 
IS, which renders the air mild and temperate. Rut as the norrhern and eaCciji |>arls 
are njonntainous, tiiey are consequently more barren and bleak. ]I()\ve\ I’n.-ie are 

cattle bred in all |)arts, but they have neither wood noi coils of tin ir o\mi hu nc'd ; 
they h:iv(' lich lead mines, and ti^h in plenty, with fowls both wild a :d t.i.ue. 'i lie pun- 
cipal rivers are the Teivy, the Ridal, and the Istwith. 

RADNORSIIIRF. 

'itie nu' of' Radnorshire is in winter rold and pvreing ; the soil in general is bnt jin 
dirtcrt'iit ; jet some places produce corn, particulaily tlie eastcin and Mjuthern jiart^y ; 
but in the northern and \\e->tiun, which aic mountainous, the land 's (diiefly sleeked 
with horned cattle, sheci), and goat.". 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 

Tlic ah' of Montgomervshire is pleasant and saljihiions, but, this county l)eing ex- 
ti'Cinely monntdinoes, i? not very fculile, (*xcept in the valleys, which aftoril some com, 
and pleiily of pd^luie ; however tlie ir.uth, south-east, and nortli-east j>arts Ijeing much 
more level, arc extrena ly fruitful, esp(‘rially a ulcab-mt vale, through wliich the Severn 
glides in beautiful meanders. 


MERIONETHSHIRE 

In Merionethshire the air is very sharp in winter, on account of its many high barren 
mountains; and the soil is as bad as any in Wales, it being very rocky and rnoun- 
tainons. However this county feeds large flocks of sJicep, many goats, and large herds 
f)f horncxl cattle, which find pretty good pasture in the valleys. Resides these, arntj/cg 
their other commodities may be reckoned Welch cotton, deer, fowl, fish, and especially 
herring, which are taken on this coast in great plenty. 

DENBIGHSHIRE. 

The air of Denbighshire is wholesome but sharp, the county being" pretty hilly, and 
the snow lying long on the tops of the mountains. The soil in general is barren : but 
the vale of ('Iwyd, so called from its being watered by that river, is a very fertile, plea- 
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spot, of great oxtf'P.t, anti uril! inliabitcti, 'i’i:o L'hicf coinmoditios arc black 
dliccp, and goats, rye, called here anielconi, and lead ore 
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1 he air ol FliiUsInre roM, hut heaiLhlnl. It is j’liil ol hills, iideiniixcd with a few 
valleys, uhicii u»'r‘ vf'ry l^jitluh pi boire wheat, and pient/ of rvt*. Tlio ct)as, 
thougli very sniull, yiel ' gi'-'it (piaiitiiv el nnl!:, in pri)p()i’tion lo tht'ir ^’/e, aJid arii ox* 
etdleiU heel. d'hr nionnl.iins a:e w "11 stored with lead, ro,d, and inillslones ; tl)i3. 
eounry aKo pj^ihirc', pool! Ijiitfer, ches’e, and honey; t'.f which hist the natives in.ike 
iKfith<^L;lin, a WiiuIcstJOje lapioi, iiinch used in these part:. 
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In ( \ic: i; irv’oivdiire tli(^ air is very picreing, owing pattly to the snow, that lies seve<i 

eiidil inonfhs ot lht‘ V'air upon .some vi tlie m.ountains, which are so liiph that they 
are c.ilicd die IhitiM'i Alps; and ptrlly to the pnsat ninnlxa* of lakes, winch ar(*, said not 
to lie h wer tha?i oO or (id. dhe soil in the* on the sid.c next Ireland, is pntty 

fatle, espi.'cially in h ndey ; great nuinlxM'^ oi* hi e'k catthx sh-'ep, and goat-, are led on 
the moiintviins ; and the, sea, I,tkcs, and riv('i‘s a!‘onnd wilh va)i<'tv (4* lid), d iie highest 
in(;unt iins in tlie cuMxity art* tho.-e oallf'! Snow l'-n hil!-, and Jh'n-maiMi) iw r-Snowden 
hfl is generally tlainglu to he the higlioa niwiieah, in iainiiii : t’axjgh havt; Ix'en 

oi opinion tlial Us heigtit is equalled, or e.a n c\e( . died, niounlain-'. ir) I' i* lihOilands of 
.Scotland. 

A(’cording to M. Ihmiiant, thi'; nionnta’n xis o ,e^ \ irl !•; >ea; cel v any (-an. It- nro- 
fltu’e is Cxitrle and .slK’r[) ; whicli, during .^minn r. Keej) \('r', high iii the inoiirUanir, 
followed hy their o\\ners, with their lainih'e‘^, \-.ho n ddt* ig liiai .msc-o/i in h.ivodtyp 
or SunnucM'^ dairy houses,’' as the (armer.-^ in the .S’v\i->s Alj). do iii riieir -f‘niie5. 
d liese house s con.'^i^t ut a long low room, with a hole at (xic end -t t (oit tin' 'iinokc 
from the liie '.\hich is made i'eneath : (heir funitun^ i> w ig' iin|>le ; :Coius arc 
substituted toi stools, and their beds are (d Irog lanccii aloieyd-' . tl;ey niaiuilac- 

ture their own clothes, and dye them with ukj^ ^ ' ( -dlwCT. I i.eu'; die roefs. Duiing 
sununrr the men j)a.S5 tlieir time in teiulmr their ii' o.’ , <a ai mahuig imy, <Si:e. ; anvl the 
women in milking or making butter and ehee>.e. loi ilieir own n^e tlu'v milk both ewe^" 
aruTgoats, and make cheese of .heir milk: their dut coii'-i-l’ oi milk, cheese, and 
butter, and llieir ordinary drink is wbev: thougli they havt*, le, wc\ oi itslm vc, a few 
bottles of very stiong beer, which they use as a eordia! ^vlien su k. 1 h(.y are a [K’ 0 |)l(i 
of good under standing, wary, and circumspect; tall, thin, mul ol stiung constitutuai'. 
In the winter they descend into the pendref, or “ old dvvdling/ wlierc* they pa*; their 
time in inactivity. 

The view from the highest part ofSnowuIcn is very exlcnsivr. lV»m it M. R 'linani 
saw the county of Chester, the high hills of Yorkshire, [xirt oi tlie iiortn ut CneduniJ, 
JScotlaud, and Ireland; a plain view of the isle of Man, and that or Augh.xv. ircd 
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liix a maj) extended under Icct, with every rivulet visible. Our author took much 
puiiii to have Ihis view to adv.nituge ; sat up at a faiun on the west till about 12, and 
wdkedup tlie v\ hole nay. 'J'lie night uas remarkably fine and starry; towards morn- 
in j the star-, fcuh d away, leaving an interval of darkness, which, liowevcr, was soon d is- 
jK lied by the (hn\ii of day ; the Ijodv of the sun appeared most distinct with the roundness 
of lh(‘ moon, lx Ihre it apix'arcd loo brilliant to be looked at: the sea, Avhich bouiulcd 
the nC-'Kia [*.ntot‘ the prnspeet, ap|)carcd gilt vn'tli the sun-beams, first in slender 
streak s, aiul at last glowod n itli redness : the prospect was disclosed like the gradual 
diMuiag up of a cuilain in a theatre, till at last the heat became sufficiently strong to 
rai-e mists from the various luk(‘s, which in a slight degree obscured the |)ruspeet. The 
shadow ol the mountain extended many niile.s, and shewed its two headed form , the 
A\'y lofa makiiig one foruj, and the C’rihy the otiicr. At this time he counted between 
20 and oi) ldk(*s, either in (’ac*rnarvon or in Merionethshire. In making another 
visit, the sky was obscured very soon after he got up ; a vast mist involved the whole 
circuit of the mountain, and tlie |)rospeet down was horrible. It gave an idea of a 
number of abysses concealed by u thick smoke, furiously circulating around them. Very 
often a gust of wind made an o[)ening in the clouds, which gave a fine and distinct 
>istaof lake and valley. S(jmetimes they opened atone place, at others iii many at 
once, exhibiting a most straiigcj and perplexing sight of water, fields, roeks, and chasms ; 
they then closed again, and every thing \vas involved in darkness; in a lew minutes 
they would separate again, and refjcat the ahove-inentioned s(‘(me wnth infinite variety- 
Eroin this prospect our truNdler deseended' »^ilh gieat leluclance ; but hetoix; he had 
reached the place w lieu; liis horses were left, he was ovci taken by a thunder-storm. 
The rolling of tlic thnn(l:‘r-( la|)S being reiterated hv the mountains, was inex[)r('ssibly 
avvlul ; and after he had moimtcxl, h(‘ was in great danger of being swe[)t away by the 
torrents which pcnneil (!<)^^n, in ('oiisefjuenee of a \eiy he.ov rain. It is very rare, 
M. Pennant olrseive^, that the lrav( Her g<*Is a i)roj)er day to ascend this hill : it 
indeed often a|)pcaj\s cK'ai ; hnt by the (uideiit attraction of the elouds by this 
lofty mountain, it heeoiiics buddenly and iinexpccicilly enveloped in mist, when the 
clouds have just before afipeared vt; y high and very lamiote. At times he observed 
them low'cr to lialf tin ir height; and notwitlistanding they have been dispersed to the 
right and left, \et they have met from both sides, and united to invoKe the summit in 
one great ohscuritA. 

dhe height of Snowden wa^^; measured in 1()8‘2, by Mr. C’asw’ell, with instruments 
made by Idamslcad ; aceording to !iis mensuration, the height is 3720 feet ; but more 
modern computations make it only 35^8 feet, reckoning from the quay at Caernarvon 
to the highest rock, "i'he stone that composes this mountain is excessively hard. Large 
coarse cryslaLs, and lic(|nently cubic pyrites are found in the fissures. An immense 
quantity of water rushes (h)wn tlic .sides of. Snowden and the neighbouring mountains, 
inasmuch that M. Pennant supposes, if collected in one stream, they would exceed the 
waters of the 'I'hamcs. 

Pcn-inan-mawr hangs over the sea. There is a road cutout of the rock on the side 
next the sea, guarded by a. wall running alpng the edge of it on that aide j but the tra* 
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. T&r ISli OF ANClEESEy^- 

The isle of Anglesey is the most western ^ 

ength, and 18 in bread^. It is separated 
.sfenai, and in every other sido^' ffi^undj^ Jhj 
abounds in corn, cattle, desht^lfilebv! 
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SCOTLAND. 


rjnilE fac6 of Scotland exhibits a very mountainous appearance, especially to the 
west and noitliward ; but, at the same tinne, it displays many large and long tracts 
of plain ground, fit for all!thc purposes of agiicuUure. It is divided from east to west by a 
chain of huge mountains^ knbwn by the name of Grant’s Bain, or the Gram{)ian Hills. 
Thcic is another chain, cqlUd the Pcntland hills, which runs through Ijjthiau, and joins 
tlie mountains of Tweedaf^ j a^third, called Lammer-muir, lisiiig near the eastern coast, 
inns westward tlirou^ tJi^-Mcrsc : but besides these ’there is avast number of detached 
hills and mountains, temip'lcable for their stupendous* height end steepness. There is 
no countiy in the'XiOrld better supplied* jths^n ScoUi^ with rivers, lakes, rivulets, and 
flnintains. Ovwond above the princIpaU riv^^^ *iyfed, Tortb. Clyde, Tay, and 
Spey, there an ihfinlty of smaller’ streams, to the beauty, convenience, 
mid advantages of the kingdom. ‘ . 

Tweed takes its rise'ifr'ofe the borders as a boundary between 

Scotland and England ; and, after a long serpi^n^t^jfto^a, discharges itself into the sea 
at HerwickM E 05 ;th''»iii«S, in Monteith, ne^V'caM^a^fil^* poSses by Steiling, and after 
a course of 'tv^pnty-five leagues, runs into the arin of the called tlie Frith of Forth, 
Minch diVidds the, coast of bothian ffom Fife. Clyde tafcea its rise from Errick hill, 
in the shireibf 'Eahcrk ; traverses the shire of Clydesdale, to which it gives name ; w ashes 
the city Of Glasgow; w’idens jn its passage to the castle of Dumbarton, and tennis 
the Fi'ith aft (Hyde, adjoinihg tO the Irish sea. Tay, the < largest river in Scotland, 
derives its sc^fep from EocbjTay, in Breadalbat^^e ; and, after a south-east couisc, 
discliurges itself^ i^d the sea bslow Dundee. Spay, or Spey, issues from a lake of the 
same name in fiadhnoch ; and, running a north-easterly course, falls into tlie Gei man 
ocean at Speymouth. Some of the fresh-water lakes arc beautiful pieces of water, 
incredibly deep, and surpri!»iagly extended. There arc several large forests of fir in 
Scotland, and a great number of woOds ; which, however, prpduce veiy little timber 
of any consequence ; but thU^ country in ^neral is rather bare of trees ; and in many 
places neither tree, shrub, nbr apy bind,i<lrf plantation is to be seen. The case has 
been otherwise of old ; for faugpnrt^ka of trees are often- dug from under ground ni 
almost every part of the kingdom. 

In the north of Scotland, ttfodtiy at 'midsummer is lengthened out to 18h. .5m ; so that 
the sliorlest night doc^mot cxceell'dd. 5.5m. ; the night and day inwinU'r are in the same 
proiiortlOn. The air of this kingdom is generally moist and temperate, cvcejit upon the 
tops of high mountains, covered with eternal snow, where it is cold, keen, and piei cing. 
"in Oth^nf parts it is teinpcretl by warm vapours from the Sea, which environs it ontbiee 
sides, and runs for up into the land by friths, inlets, and indentations. This neighbourhood 
of the sea, ahd the frequency of hills and mountains, produced constant undulation in 
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the air, and imny hard gales, that purify the climate, which is, tor the most part, 
agreeable and healthy. Scotland afibrds a great variety of soil in different paits of 
the country, which, being hilly, is in general well adaptetl to pasturage ; not but 
that the lowlands are as fcitilc, and, when properiy itjclosed and manured, )ield as 
good Cl ops of wheat as any gi omuls in the island of Great llritairr. The water in 
Scotland is remarkably pure, liglit, and agreeable to the stomaeh ; but, over and above 
that which is used for the ordinary purposes of life, hero are many medicinal springs of 
great note. 

Scotland abounds with quarries of free-stone easily w'orked, which enable the people 
to build elegant liouscs, botii in town and countiy, at a small expence, especially as they 
have plenty of lime ■stone, and labour very cheap. Th'c cast, W'cst, and nortljcrn parts 
of the country pioiluce excellent coal; and where this is w-antiag, the natives burn 
tui t and p( at for liicl. Crystals, variegated pebbles, ahd precious .stones, ore found in 
many pai ts of Scotland ; teal, flint, and sea-shelK, fuller’s earth, potter’s clay, and metals 
in gicat pl( nty Tlie cinmlry produces iron and copper ore, a prodigious quantity of 
lead, mixed with a large proportion of silver; and in some places little bits of solid 
gold ai e gathci ed in brooks immediately after torrents. 

The loH^lands of Scotland, as has been observed, when duly Cultivated, yield rich har- 
vests of wiieat; and indeed it must be owned that many parts of this kingdom rival the 
best spots of Kngland in agriculture; but these imptuvcments have not yet advanced 
into the western and northern e.\tremities of the idand, where wc see nothing hut scanty 
harvests of oats, rye, and barley. The highlands are .so defective even in these, that it 
is necessary to import supplic.s of oatmeal from Ireland and Liverpool. This scarcity, 
however, we must not impute to the barrenness of the .soil, so much as to the sloth 
and poverty of the tenants, oppre'^sed by lapaduus landlords, who refuse to grant such 
leases as would encourage the husbandman to improve his farm, and make himself better 
acquainted with the science of agriculture. This is perfectly well understood in the 
Liotluaiis, where wc sec substantial inclosurcS, plantations, meadow's for luy aqd pas- 
luie, wide extended fields of wlieat, the fruits of skill ,iud industry', and meet with farmers 
wlio rent lands to the amount of 400/. or 500/ a year. Of plants this country produces 
an immense variety, growing wild, exclusive of those that arc laisrd by the husbandman 
and gardener. Theii farm grounds aie well stocked with wheal, lye, barley, oats, bemp, 
and flax : their gardens produce great plenty of kitchen loots, salads, and greens; among 
which last wc reckon thccolcwort, known by the name of Scotch kail : their orchaids 
licar a variety of apples, pears, cherries, plums, .strawberries, gooseberries, raspberric.s, 
and currants; here also apricots, nectarines, peaches, and sometimes grapes, arc bioiiglit 
to maturity. In a w’ord, there is nothing, whether shrub, fruit> or flow'Cr, that gro\v.s in 
any part of South Britain, which may not, with a little p^ins, be brought to the same 
perfection in the middle of Scotland. 

Among the tiees and shrubs which are the natural growth of this country, w'c may 
reckon the oak, the fir, the birch, the poplar, the alder, wdllow, elder, harie, mountain 
ash, crab-tree, and juniper; which last abounds to such a degi'ce m sonic parts of 
ttic highlands, that in the space of a few miles many tons of the berries might be 
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y-iily ; besides these, ive find tfie haH thoru, the sloe, the daj'-rosc, the furze, 

1)100111, fern, and wiiole tracts of land and luountaiii'j covered with strong heath. Tliis 
ailbids shelter for the myrtillis, the frnil of uliich, called hilhcrrics, is here found in 
great abundance, as well as the hrainhlehtn v, ci unberry, and .wild strawberry, dhe ash, 
the elm, the sycamore, lime, and u.dmil-lrec, are chicHv [ilanted about the houses of 
j’cnllcmcn ; hut even the inclosurc.s ol (luickset appear naked foi wantofsiieh licdgc-rows 
as ailorn the country of England. Indee d, great part ol tliis kingdom lies nuked ami 
fX[)0.sc(i like a common; and other parts have no other iiu.losnrc than a paltry «a!!. hud 
died-up of lou.-ie stone.s, whicli yii Ids u bl<-ak ami iiieaii prospect, and serves no other 
pnrpo.se than tliat of keeping out the cattle. Ail the sea-coast is covered wiUi alga 
marina, thilso, and other marine plants. 

The Iliglilauds arc well slocked with red de-r. and the smaller species called the 
roe-huck, a;-. »voil a.s with hares, raliliits, foxes, wild cats, aptl badgers ; and thc\’ uboniul 
nilh all .sort.s of game. The rivers and l.rki s pour forth a profusion of sulmon, trout, 
iuck, and t els ; the sen-coast swarms with all the productions ot the ocean. 'Iheiiills 
and mountains are. covered with shoe}' and black cattle tor exportation, as well as do- 
mestic use. 'I’hc-sc arc. of .small size:, as are also the horse.s bred in the Highlands ; but 
the J.,ow landers use the large lireed, wliich came originally from England. 

The Orkney isUiuds arc about 30 in number ; but many of them arc uniuliabiied, the 
grcitter pait being small, and producing only pasluiage for cattle, he ))rincipal 
islands are denominated by the names of ?vJainlaiid, Soulb Jlonaldsha, Swimm. I'lotta, 
Co{)in 3 hu, iSlniponslia, Strensa, Sunda, ftc. tlio terminations in a, Or ha, being gen: rally 
given in the Teutonic, to such places a.s are surrounded l>y water. The cunent-, and 
tides flowing between the islands are extremely rapitl and dangerous. ISear a)i edand 
culled Swinna are two great whirljiools, called tlic wells of Swinna, vvhich arc coniUcd 
dangerou.s by»mariiieis, especially in a calm. AVhen sailors find themselves .sucked into 
the vortc.x, it is said they tlirow out a barrel, or some bulky substance, 'which smooths 
the water till it is sucked down and tliroun up at a considerable di.slancc, during wl)ich 
time llie ship passc.s over in safetv. Rut when there is a breeze ot wind, these whirlpools 
may be crossed without any danger. 

riio air of these Eland.') is moist, on account of the neighbourhood of the sea ; and 
fio.st and snow do not continue long. In some places the soil is bare and mountainous, 
ami in others sandy and barren; however, many of the islands produce large cro[)S ol 
bailey and outs, but no wheat or other grain, cxcc|)tiiig what is inclosed in gardens. 
'These, when duly cultivated, produce all kinds ot kitchen hcrb.s and roots, bring- 
ing even fruit-trees to maturity ; but out of tliem, in the open country, there is scarCC a 
tree or shrub to be seen, except juniper, wild myrtle, licath, and the cyur-hodon : yet 
this deficiency cannot be imputed to the poverty of the soil, or tlic nature of the cli- 
mate; for the 'trunks of large- Oaks arc frequently dug up in the marshes. This is like- 
wbe the case in the most barren j)arts of the Highlands of Scotland, where not a shrub 
is to be seen above the surface of the earth : nay, the inhabitants frequently find, deep 
iu the earth, the roots of large trees, evidently exhibiting marks of the ax by which lliey 
were fiiUed so that these northern parts must nave undergone some strange rcvoiu- 
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tiat». The produce gfeat variety of grass and corOi wWch 

last is exported as far as Edmb«j«!gh. In some of the islaiji^S, tij-jmtjves have discover<^ 
mines of tin, lead* and silver, though none of them a«e te any advantage ; in 

others, mc find ahiindancc of marl, ^cy and red slate, quaiiie<M»f. fr“*''iSt«abi and even of 
marble and alabaster. 

When the Miftd lagcs to any vioknec, the -sea throws in plenty of timber, tom 
fixim otlier eounu ics i and not unfrequcntly the people fiofd lai^c pieces of ainbcrgiis. 
The fiuah water jii Uiose islands is very pure asd limpid; and, though there are no 
large rivers in the Orkneys, the grotind is well iaatcred with lakes and jneasant li volets, 
that not only sei ve to turn their mills, but also aboU«d with tiout of Uic most delkatc 


flavour. ' . ' 

Resides the abundance of little horses, black Cattle, sheep, swine, and rabbits, the in- 
habitants of the Orknejs rear alt sorts of domestife aniumls and tame poultry Ihcir 
■heaths and commons yidd pkaaty Of fOd deer, and all sorts of gmne; pnrtndgm, gtowse, 
heath-cocks, plover, dutks, teal, and widgeon ; the sca-coast teems ■vr'th seels atid ottris ; 
arc visited by whales, cod, ling, imk, herrings, and all mamitr of rtdi ; on the shoie 
they find spciniaceti Or variety of shells and coialHiics, with a * 

titude of oystei s, remarkably larj^ cockles. The rocks are covered 

with sea- fowl, wild geesc, Solan geese, barnacles, eagles, hawks, and kites. ^ « ith respe^ 
to the barnacles, or, as the natives call- them, deck getso, they are said to be found 
in shells, sticking by tlie bills to tfecs, in sevcial islands. Markin’ affirms he has seen 
them in this situation, buteould not peredve them alive, and indeed the whole account 
of their gobpraRon and production, exhibited by the nortbeiii naturalists, is ijbsuid and 
iinpljilosoplijcal. The Orkney eaglts aie so strong, tliot, accoiding to the report 0 
the country, they have been known to cany away young childmi in their tafons. Cer- 
tain It is, they make .such Iiavoc aroora tl>e lambs, that he who kills an eagle is entitled 
by liw to a ben ftom cvciy house tifwie parish wlu're it 'las killed, llm kings fulcoiicr 
Mbits these islands every year, m ordOi'tO fetch awav the young hawks and falcons from 
their nests among the precipices : he enjovs a ycaily salaiy ol twenty pounds, and may 
claim a hen or a- dog from every house in the couiiU}, except those that aie expiessly 

exempted from this imposition. , r 

They generally fish i^r hciiiiigon tlio west side of die Orkneys ; and arc theicforc 

more remote fiora markets than those who are employed in tlie same manner on t « 
coast ofbhetland. In the Orkney islands they see to read at midnight m June and 
July ; and during four of the suinmci months they have fieijucnt commmncations, both 
lor business and curiosity, with each otliCr, and with the • the test of the year, 

however, they arc almost inaccessible, through logs, and sfewms. It is a rcr- 

tain fact, that a Scotch fisherman was impnsoned Mi‘ for pii^blishiug the account of 
ibc prmce and princess of bcini| raked to the throne of i-ftgtarxl t ic prece ing 

NoTcmbcf ; and be woaW probably have been hanged, had not the news been con- 


firmed by the arrival of a shm. , i . * 

We may reckfin among thdVmiosities?# tbb Ofkbey^ the Phaseoli, commonly kimwn 
by dm namp of Moi«ccd beans, anJ sometimes they «« aM Orkney beans. I hey 
Von. J. ^ K h 
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are a. soit of It uit found on the sho# of tJie Oi Kncy i^lund^i Wwg' tiirOan on thcm>fty 
btonns of xiCbUih Mind. Tlitv ;iie of sevcrnl distinct specios, and are none of tliciu 
produce Of those iblands, nor of any places theieabont, but are prol>ably of American 
origin, many of them being plainly natives of Jamaica, and other islands of the Indict. 
'I’liey aic found principally on tlmse coasts which are most exposed to the waves of 
Ifie gicat otcan, and o'e on these so plentiful, tliattliey might be gatijcred in large qaan> 
titJcs, i; of any value ; (luf the only use they are put to, is the making of snutl-hoxes out 
ef them Sn Hobeit Stbbaid and Mr. Wallace, in tlieii accounts of Scotland, have 
both n uiicd them Molucca beans. Many strange fishes and cuiione shells drc also 
iicqucntly cast np hy the ocean; of these last u vast vanety are preserved fot adorning 
the cabinets of modern naturalists. Somctuncs eXotic fowls aic diiveti ii|K)n the Ork- 
neys by tfmpcstuous weather, fish, as large as whitings, have boon thrown ashore to a 
<onsidciahlc distuice wUbm tlie land. At Cantick be»d, in the island Waes, and some 
othcj pLicos, huge stoias are ottcii heaved up by the violence Of the sea and wind, and 
cast over high iock-> upon the land. A single lotplajtider has been seen more than once 
on this coast, m bis .slender canoe, covered witii skins, being driven hither by adverse 
Winds, and stoims. 

The Shetland islc.s contain near three times as much land as the Oikneys; they are 
consideicd also as equal in si/e to the island of Madeira; arid not infeiior to the pro- 
vjiic< i of rtrecht, Zealand, and all the rest of tlic Dutch islands taken together; hut 
of tliuiute and soil they have not much to boast The longest day in the island of Uiist 
IS ipli IJm. and of consecjncuce the shortest day 4h. and 45 m. ,The spring is very 
late, the summer very short ; Ute autumn als* is of no long duration, darl^ foggy, and 
rainy ; the winter sets in about November, and lasts till April, and soinctinics nil May. 

They have frequently in that .season stoims of thunder, much rain, hut little frost or 
snow. High winds arc indeed very frequent, and very troubksome, yet they seldom 
produce any terrible effects. The aurora borealis Hs as common heie as in any of the 
noithern countiics. In tlie winter season, tlie sea’ swells and rages in such a manner, 
that tor five oi six months their poits are iiuiccessilile, and of course the people duiiug 
that space have no coiicspondencc with the lest ot the world. 

4h( soil in the interior part of the main land, foi the most part is mountainous, moor- 
ish, and hoggy, yet not to such a degree as to iciulci the country ''tterly impassable ; 
for many ot the loatls here, and in some of the noilbtin isles, are as good as any other 
natural loads, and the people travel them frequently on all occasions. Near the coast 
tlitrc arc soiwctimcs, for miles together, flat pleasant .spots, very fertile both in pasfure 
and corn. The mountains produce large crops of very nutiitive grass in the sunimer ; 
and they cut considei able quantities of hay, with which they feed their cattle in the 
winter. They might, w ith a little attention, bring more of Uieir country into cultivation : 
but the people arc so much addicted to their fishery, and feel so little necessity of 
having leconrse to this tnctliod for subsistence, that they are content, how strange 
soever tlqiit may seem to us, to let four parts in five of , their land reifiain in a state 
of nature. 

They vvani, not considerable qoantitiM of idarlc io different ulimds^ 
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but little ; lutliertd. tSefc has been no chalk foutiU ; iitnestune and frcP'jtone thefc are in 
the southern parts oftiteinaih linwl in great quantities, and also in the nei^tbouring 
islands, particularly bctlar; and considerable quantities of slate, very good in its kind. 
Js,p luincs have been hitherto wrought, though il)ere are in many .. places visible appear- 
ances ot several kinds ot metal. .Some solid pieces of silver, it is said, have been turned 
up by tlic plough. In some of the smaller isles, there are strong appearances of iron ; 
but, through the want of proper experiments Itoingmadc, there is, in this respect at least, 
iiitherto notliing certain. J heir, meadows arc hicloscd W'ith dikes, . and produce very 
good grass. I he little com tney grow' is chiefly barley, with some oats ; theugh evfcn 
in the northern extremity of Unst, the little laud which they have is remarkable (or it's 
fertility. The hills abound with medicinal herbs; and their kitchen gardens thrive as 
well, and produce as good greens and roots as any in Britain. Of late years, and since 
this ha.s been attended to, some gentlemen have had even greater success than they c<r 
pccted in the eiiltivaiion ot tulips, roses, and many other flowers. They have no trees, 
and liardly any shrubs, except juniper, yet tliey have a tradition that their country wa# 
fortmrly overgrown with woods;, and it, seems to be a confirmation of this, that the roots 
of limber-trees liavc boon, and are still, dug up at a great tlepth ; and that in some, an4 
tliosc too in inaccessible places, the mountain a.sh is still found growing wild. That 
this th feet, viz. the want of wood,. at present, docs not arise entirely from the soil or 
cliiiiato, appears from several late cxpcihnents ; some gentlemen having raised 
maple, hoi>e-chc.snut,«, &c. in their gardens. Tliough the inhabitants arc without cither 
wood or coal.'i, they are very «t 11 supplied »vilh fuel, hui ing great plenty of heatlMUid 

{iCttt. 

Ihc black cattle in this country arc in general of a largw sort than in Orkney, whidt 
is owing to their having more extensive pastures ; a clear proof that still ferther im- 
provements might be made in respect of size. Their horses are small, but strong, stouf^ 
wcll-.shaped, live very hardy, and to a great age. TJiey liave likewise a breed of small 
swine, tl>c flesh of which, when fat, is esteemed very delicious. They have no goats, 
hares, or foxes ; and in general no wild or venomous creatures of any kind, except rats 
in some few islands. Ihcy l)ave no moor-fowl, which is the more remarkable, as there 
ure every where immep^ quantities of heath ; but tlicrc arc many sorts of w'ild and 
water-fowl, particularly- tlib dnntcr-goose, clack-goose, solan-goose, swans, ducks, teal, 
wimps, foists, lyres, kittiwaiks, muws, plovers, -cormorants, &c. There is likewise the 
cmber-goo.se, which is said to hatch her egg under her wing. Eagles and hawks, as also 
rovens, crows, mews, &c. abound here. 

All these islands are weH watered : for there arc every where excellent springs, some 
of them mineral and mediemal. They have indeed no Tft^s; biit many pleasant rills 
or rivulets, which they call biifns, . of diflerent sizc.s ; in some of the largest tbey have 
admirable trout, some of which ace of 15, and even of 20 pounds weight They hiave 
likewise many fresh-water lakes, well stored with trout and ,eeb, and in most of th^ 
there are also large and fine flounders ; in some yerjf eixeellent cod. Those . fresh-ikktec 
lakes, it the country was better peopled, i^nd tlie common people more at their tease;; 
are certainly; pf great improvements. Tht^ sea-Coasts of the main lai^ lof 
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.ShetlMwl', in a straiglit line, are 55 leagues; and th^i^efore there cannot be a eouafiry 
concerved more proper for establishing an extensive fishery; What the inhabitants have 
be^n hiihei’to able to do, their natural advantages considered, does not descoe. that 
name, notwithstanding they export large cpiantities of cod, tusk, ling, and skate,, inso- 
much that the bounty alhmed by acts of parliament amounts from i tOO/. to 2000/. an*- 
nually. They have, l)e:^idos, haddocks, whitings, turbot, and a variety of other lish< In 
many of the inlets, there are (irodigiotis quantities of excellent oysters, lobsters, inukles, 
cpcklcs, and other sholl-ti5.h. As to amphibious creatures, they have nmltitudcs of 
otters and seals ; add to these, that amber, ambergris, and other spoils of the ocean, arc 
frerjucutly found upon the coasts. 

'i'he situation of the Hebrides, in the gi'cat .\tlantic ocean, renders the oir cold and 
moist in the greater part of them. In the most northerly isles, the sun, at the summer 
solstice, is not above an hour under the liorizon at midnight, and not longer above it at 
mid-day, in the depth of winter. 

The soil of the Hebrides varies also in tliffercnt isles, and in different parts of tlie same 
island : some are. mountainous and barren, producing little else than heath, wild myrtle, 
fern, and a. little grass; while otliers, being cultivated and manured with sea-weed, yield 
|>leatifid crops of oats and barley. 

1 , Lead naines liavc been discovered in some of these islands, but iwt worked to much 
advantage ; othcr.s have been found to contain quarries of marble, lime-stone, and free- 
ftone; nor are they destitute of iron, talc, crystals, and many curious pebbles, some of 
which emulate ti»e Ilrazitian top i/, 

W'ith respect to vegetables, over and above tlie plentiful harvests of corn that the na- 
tives earn from agriculture, and the pot herbs and roots that are planted in gjirdens for 
the sustenance of the [)eopIe, these blands produce spontaneously a variety of plants and 
situples, used by the islanders iu the cure of tJieir diseases ; but there is hardly a shrub 
or .tree to be seen, except in a very few spots, where some gentlemen have endeavoured 
to rear them, w ith much more trouble than success. 

'i he animals, both of the land and sea, domestic and wild, quadrupeds, fowls, and 
fishes, found in and about these islands, are of the same species, size, anil conhguration, 
with those of the Orkney.s. 

THE. ISLE OF MAN. 

I'he isle of Man is an island in tlie Irish sea, lying about seven leagues north'^Trom 
Anglesey, about the same distance west from I..at)cabhire, nearly the like distance south- 
east from Galloway, and nine leagues east from Ireland. Its form is long and narrowq 
atretcbhig from the north-east of Ayre point to the Calf of Man,, which- lies ,sputh-wes4 
at Uaat dD English miles. Its breadth in some places isiuoretlfaa nine miles, inmost 
places eigbh and- in some not above five, and contains about l60 square . mites. 

A Thit iatknd, ftoin its situation directly in the, mouth of the.i^noel,' hi very beneficial 
'fh -Gr^it Btitain, by tessenir^ the force .ofiho tides, wliicb would otherwitt 'break with 
lir Igveateri ‘nolchce> than they do at present. It is frequenUy eapo^i^ tdi very 
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t^inds ; and at other times to mists, wWcl), however, are not at all imwholesotne. Tlic 
soil towards the north is dry and sandy, and consequeully unfertile, but not uniinprov' 
able ; the niountains, which may include near two-thirds of the island, arc bleak anti 
barren j yet afford excellent peat, and contain several kinds of ineUls. They maintain 
a kind of small swino, called purrs, which are esteemed excellent pork. In the valleys 
there is as good pasture, liay, and corn, as in any of the northci n countries ; and the 
southern part of tlic island is as fine soil as can be wished. They have marl and lime- 
stone sufficient to render even their poorest lands fertile ; excellent slate, ragstone, blatik 
marble, and .some other kind.s for building. They have vegetables of all .sorts, and in 
the utmost pertection ; potatoes in immense quantities ; and, where proper pains have 
been taken, they have tolerable fruit : tlicy have also liemp, llax, crops of oats and 
barley, and some wheat. Hogs, sheep, goats, black cattle, and horses, they have in 
plenty ; and though small in size, yet, if the country was thoroughly and skilfully culti'- 
vated, they miglit improve the breed of all animals, as experience has shewn. They have 
rabbits and hares very fat and fine ; tame and wild fow'i in great jjlenty, and in their 
high mountains they have one airy of eagles, and two of excellent hawks. Their rivu- 
lets furnish them with salmon, trout, eels, and other kind of fresh-water fish. On their 
coasts are caught cod, turbot, ling, iiailabiit, all sorts of slicll-fiob, oysters only are 
’scarce,, but large and good herrings, of which they made aulieiitly a great profit, though 
this fisliery is of late much declined. 

Tliere is a ridge of mountains nans almost the Icngtli of the i.slc. from whence tliey 
fiave abundance of good water from the rivulets and springs ; and Snafield, the highest, 
rises about .'>80 yanls. The air is sharp and cold in winter, the frost short, and the 
snow, especially near the sea, lies not long on llie ground. Here arc quantities of good 
stone, rocks of lime-stone and r<;d free-stone, and good slate, with some mines of lead, 
copjHT, and iron, llefore the south promontory of Man is a little island, called the Calf 
of Man ; it is about three miles in circuit, and separated from the isle of Man by a 
channel about two furlongs broad. At one time of the year it abounds with puffins, and 
also with a species of ducks and drakes, by the English called barnacles, and by the 
Scoteh Solarid geese. 


THE SCILLY or SILLEY ISLANDS. 

The Scilly or SilJey islands lie due west from the Lizard, about 17 leagues ; west and 
by south from the old Land's-end-moimts bay, at the distance of ten leasro^s ; and from 
the western Land’s end. they lie west-.south-west, at the distance of sonitifting more than 
nine leagues. There arc five of them inhahiU'd ; and tliat called Santpson has one family 
in it. The largest of these is St. Mary, which lies in the north latitude of 49'' 5^', 
and in the longitude of 6° 40' west from Greenwich. The air of these islands ia 
equally mild and pure ; their winters are seldom subject to frost or snow. When the for- 
laer happens, it lasts not long; and the latter never lies upon the ground, Ihe heat of 
their summers is much abated by sea-breexes : they jxre indeed mueh incommoded by sea. 
fogs, but these are not unwholesome. Agues axe rare, and fevers more so. The most 
Voi. *1,1 
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fatal distemper is the smali'^ox ; \ct those avIio live temperately survive commonly to g 
great age, and are remarkably iiee from diseases, The soil is very good, and produces 
grain ot ^ill sorts, (except of nlfirh they had anticntly plenty) in large quantities. 

Tliey .still grow a little whfat, but the bread made of it is unpleasant : they cat^ for 
ihis^rcasoi), cliicitly nhat is made ol barley; and of this they have sucli abundance, that 
though they use it botli for bread and beer, they have more than suflices foi theii own 
consumption. The use of potatoes a a new improvement, and they prosper to such a 
degree, that in some places tlierc arc two crops in a year. Roots of all sorts, pulse, and 
salids, grow well ; dwarf fruit-trees, gooseberries, currants, raspberries, and every thing 
of that kind, under proper shelter, thrive exceedingly ^ but they have no trees, though for- 
merly they had elder, and porthclik, i. e. the harbour of willows, proves tlic> had these 
likewise; and with a little care, no doubt great impiovements might be made. The 
ranunculus, ancinony, and most kind ot flovvers, are successfully cultivated in their 
gardens. 

They have w ild-fowl of all sorts, from the swan to the sni()e : and a particular kind, 
called the hedge-chicken, w hich is not interior to the ortolan ; al^o tame fowl, puffins, ami 
rabbits in great numbers. Their black cattle are generally small, l)iit very well tasted, 
though they feed upon orewcxHl ; their horses arc little, but .strong and lively., tliey 
have also large flocks of line .sheep, whose fleeces are tolerably good, and their flesh ii> 
excellent There ;irc no venomous creatures in these islands. In the harbour of St* 
jNlar^fs and in all the little caves of the several i.slcs, prodigious quantities of mackerel 
imy be caught in their sea.soti, aKo seal, turbot, and plaice, remarkably good in ‘tiieii kind ; 
4 UKi ling, which, from its Ix'ing a thicker fish, mellower, and better led, very justly 
[>referred to anv caught nearer our ov^n coasts, halnion, cod, anu j)oIlock, aic in gioat 
pientv, and pilchards in va'^t abundance ; to these W'C niav add the alga marina, oi ore- 
weed, which .serve.? to feed both their small and great cattle, mamres their lands, is burn- 
cd into kelp, is of use in pliysic, is sometimes preserved, sometime.^ pickled, and is ia 
many other rc.spccts very beneficial to the inhabitants. 

It rcmain.s to de.scribe that group of island.s, situated on the coast of France, which is 
all that remains of our antient Norman possessions. It consists of Jersey, Guernsey, 
Aldeniey, Sarke, and the Caskets. Jersey lies eighteen miles to the west of Normandy, 
and righty-foiir to the .south of Portland in Dorsetshire. It is not above twelve miles 
in length, nor innch above six where broadest, whicli i.s at tlic two extremities. It is 
defended by rocks and dangerous quirk.sands. On the north side the cliffs rise 40 or 
50 fathoms )jigh, which render it inacccssilde on that side ; but on the south the shoie is 
almost level with the w’ater. In the west part of the i.sland is a large tract of land, once 
cultivated arul very fertile, but now a barren dc.sert, caused by the westerly winds throw- 
ing up sand from the bottom to the top of the highest cliff’s. The higher lands aie di- 
rersified by gritty, graveHy, stony, and fine mould ; the lower by a deep, rich, and 
heavy soil : the middle part of the island is somewhat mountainous, and so thick 
planted with tree.s, that at a distance it resembles one entire forest, though in walking 
through it, there is hardly a thicket or any other thing to l>e seen, but hedge-rows and 
#icharcLs of apple-trees. The valleys under the hills are finely watered by brooks, and 
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have plenty of cattle and small sheep, with very fine wool, and very sweet meat, xvliich is 
ascribed to the shortness of the grass: the horses are good for draught, but few fit i 
the saddle. 

The island produces variety of trees, roots, and herbs ; but not corn enough fiu 
the inhabitants, who therefore send for it to England and I'raiice, and souictinn s to 
Dantzic. The fields arc inclosed great mounds of earth, raised from six to eiglu os 
ten feet high, proportionally thick and solid, planted with quicksets and trees. As the 
air of this island is very healthy, those of the inhabitants who arc temperate, live to a 
great age : but the coast is very subject to storms by westerly winds, from wljich they 
have no lands to shelter them nearer than North America ; and there is a vast ehain ot 
rocks about the island, among which the tides and currents are so strong and rapid, that 
the navigation is dangerous to those who arc not perfectly acquainted with the cod.->t. 
The buildings of this island are generally of rag-stone ; but some of the vveultby inliabi 
tants have their houses fronted with a reddish white stone, crqrable of Ireing polished like- 
marble, and of which there is a rich quarry on a ’liill called Montrnado. 

Guernsey extends from east to west in the form of a harp, and is thirteen miles and 
a half from the south-west to north-east, and tw'elvc and a half, where broadest, fron 
east to west. The air is very healthy, and the soil naturally more rich ami feilile 
than that of Jersey ; but the inhabitants neglect the cultivation of the land for the saki; 
of commerce ; they are, however, sufficiently supplied with corn and cattle, both for 
their own use and that of their ships. Tiic island i.s well I'ortilied by nature witli a riugp 
of rocks, one of which abounds wiUi emery, used by lai)idinies in tlu; polishing of stones, 
and by various other artificers. Cyder is here so plentiful, that the common pcojile 
Me it instead of small-beer, but the more wealthy drink French wine. 

Alderney is about eight miles in compass, and is separated from Cape la flogue, in 
Normandy, by a narrow' strait, called the Race of Alderney, which is a very dangeront 
passage in stormy weather when the two currents meet ; otherwise it is safe, and ha# 
depth of water for the largest ships. It is a healthy island, fruitful botli in corn and 
pasture, and remarkable for a fine breed of cows. 

Sark is a small island depending upon Guernsey, the inhabitants are long lived, and 
enjoy from nature all the conveniences of life. J o the west of Alderney he the range 
of rocks called the Caskets, so dangerous to niuriners. 

We have now completed the survey of all that part of the IJi itisii empire, of whicli it 
was proposed to treat in the present chapter. It would he easy to enumerate many of 
the animal, mineral, and vegetable productions of the island, but tliis we imagine would 
afiord but little information or amusement to tiie reader, we shall liicrefore conclude 
this chapter with a description of such animals, as are either uncommon, or possessed of 
certain qualities which entitle them to peculiar regard. 

The horse, in a domesticated state, is a bold and fiery animal ; equally intrepid as 
lais master, he faces danger and death with ardour and magnanimity. He delights io 
•he noise and tumult of arms, and seems to feel the glory of victory : he exults in the 
chace : his eyes sparkle with emulation in the course. But, thougli bold and intrepid, 
he ie docile and tractable : he knows bow to govern and check the natural vivacity and 
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fire of' Ills icmpcn He not only yields to the haiul, but seems to consult tnc inclmatioa 
ut hio lidcr. Coiistaiilly obedient to llic impressions he receives, his motions are eii- 
tirely regulated by tlie will of his master. He in some jiicasure resigns his very existence 
to the pleasure of man. He d( livers up his whole poweis ; he re5jcrvcs nothing; he 
.vill rather die than (lisol»ev. Who could endure to sec a character so noble abused* 
who could bo guilty of such groi>s barbaiity ! 

This character, though iintmal to the animal, is in some measure thc-chect of educa- 
tion. His education commcuce^ with the lo'-s of libertw and is tinishod by constraints 
'The slavery of the iioi>,e so antk iU and universal, that he but rarely .seen in a uatunif 
slab*. 

Several anticut wiiten^ talk of wild holies, and i:ven mention the places w’hore they 
were to be found. Herodotus takes notice of white savage horses in Scytliia ; Arisn>tle 
says tliey arc; to be found in Syria; ihiny in the northern region.s ; and Strabo m 
Spain and tiio /\l()s. Among the modems. Cardan says, that wild horses are to be 
found in tlnr Highlands of Scotland and the Orkney i.slo.s ; Olau.s, in Muscovy; Dapper, 
in tlic iblaud of Cv[)i us ; Leo and Mannol, in Arabia and Aliica, &c. But as Europe 
ib almost equally inhabited, wild horses arc not to l>o met with in vary part of it; and 
those of America were originally transported from Europe by the Spaniards; for this 
bpccics of animals did not exist in the new world. The Spaniards carried over a great 
inimbcr of horses, left them in dilTert nt islands, Sic. with a view to i>ro})agatc tliut wse- 
Idl animal in their colonics these have multiplied incredibly in the vast deserts of 
those thinly peopled countries, where they roam at large without any restraint. M. de 
Siillc relates that he saw, in the year ]6S5, horses feeding in the meadows of North 
America, near the bay of St. Loiiis, which were so fuociuus, that nobody durst come 
near them. (E.xmcliu says, that ho has seen large troo[>s of them in St. Domingo run- 
ning in the valleys ; lliat w hen any person appMoached, they all stopped ; and one of 
lliein would advance till within a certain di‘ ranee, then snort with his nose, take to hic4 
heels and the whole troo|^ after him. Every autljor who takes notice of these hor.ses of 
America, agree that tlicy aic smaller aiul less handsome than tlto.'so of Europe. These 
relations suHiciently prove, that the hoi>e, wdien at full hberty, though not a fierce or 
dangerous animal, has no iuclinatiun to associate wdlh makind ; that all the softness 
and duc:tility of his temj)er |>rocccds entirely from the culture andi polish lie receives in 
bis domesLic education, wdiidi in some measure commences soon as he is brought 
luith; 

In lord Taiikerville's })aik, at Chillingliam, near Bcrw'ick upon-'fwet d, there is yet left 
a breed of wild cattle, pnibably the only remains of the triu; and genuine breed of that 
species at present to be found in this kingdom. Their colour is invariably while, with the 
muzzle black, and the w hole inside of the car, and about one third part of the outside, from 
the hip downwards, red : iljic:ir horns are white, with black tips, vciy fine, and bent up- 
wards. The w eight of the oxen is from 35 to 45 stone, and of the cow s, from i25 to 35, 14!b. 
to the stone. At the first ap[)earanc:e of any person near them, they set off full gallop, 
and, at the distance of two or trhrce Irundred yards, wheel round, and come boldly up 
' eain. tossing theii' beads in a menacing manner. On a sudden they make a fuU stopj» 
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Sit I'to <ii:ta;:jce of 40 or .jO yarJ.^, looking); nihlly at the object of theic i?urpiise, but on 
the least motion, they all turn round, and gallop oM n^ain equal speed, but not la 
the sanio cliuance, funning a smaller circle, and again returning with a boldcu’ ami 
more threatening aspect tljan bclbi c; they approach mijch nearer, })robably v\ithin tlilrty 
yards, wijcn lljey make another stand, and again gallop off. Tliis they do sevcrjl tiines^ 
sliortening their distance, and advancing nearer, till they ctmic v\itliin a few yard.s, ulu-n 
must people think it prudent to leave them, not choosing to provoke them further, as it 
is probable that iri a few tJirns more they would make an attack. 

1 he mode of killing them was perhaps the onlv modern remains of the grandeur ol 
aiitient liuntinm (4n notice being given that a wild bull would be killed on a certain 
day, the iuhahitants of the neighbourhood assembled, sometimes to the niunbt r of a 
ljundred horsemen and fjur or five hundred foot, all armed with guns or other weapons, 
‘Ihose on foot .stood upon the walks, or got into trees, while tli(^ horsemen rudeolf a bull 
from the icst nftlie honl, until he stood at k'ay, when they disniountcM,! and lire<i. At some 
of tht^o huntings, twnity or thirty shots have been liif‘d before the animal was subdued 
i)n s-irh otemdons, Llie biecding victim grew dospcratelv furious, from the smarting oi 
)i!a wounds, and the siioiit*^ of savage joy echoing from every side. Ibit trom tlie imm 
b( r of a(‘cidcnts which happened, this dangerous mode has been little practised of late 
years , the park-keeper alone generally killing tlieni with a rifle gun at one shot, ben 
'duj cows calve, they hid(‘ their young for a week or ten days, in some sequestered situ- 
ation, :md go to suckle them two or Ihrect times a day If any persons come near the 
calves, these chip their heads closs to the ground, and lie like a Iiare in form, to bide 
tiienisclves. 

This seems a proof of their native wildness, and it i.s coi roboraled by tlie following 
^‘iremnstances, tliat bapjiencd to T)r. Fuller, the author of the History of Herwick, 
who found a hidden calf, two da^’S old, verv lean and weak. On ijis stroking its licad, 
it got up, jianed t\^o or three; times like an old bull, bellowed very loud, went bu«:k 
a few .steps, and bolted at lii.s legs with al! its three; it then began to paw again, bellow- 
ed, stcjiped back, and bolted as before But hi ing aware of its intentions, he moved 
usiiic, anti it missed its aim, fell, and w'as so very weak, that, though it made several 
f'fkoits, it was not able to rise. It, howcwr, had done enough ; the whole herd w’as 
alarmed, and coming to its rescue, they oldiged inm to retire. When any of them hap- 
pen to be wounded, or grown weak and feeble thiuiigh age or sickness, the rest of the 
herd set upon and gore them to death. 

The sheep, in the mountainous parts ot Wales, where the liberty they enjoy is so 
great as to render them very wild, do not always collect into large flocks, but sometimes 
gro7c in parties of from eight to a dozen, of which one is stationed at a distance fioJin 
tuc n'st, to give notice of the approach of danger. V/hen the ccntinel observes any one 
Jidvancing, at the distance of two or three hundred yank, he turns his face to the enemy, 
keeping a w atchful eye uponliis motions, allowing him to approach as near as eiglity oi 
an hundred yards; but when the suspected foe manifests a design of ‘coming nearer, the 
watchful guard alarms his comrades by a loud hiss or whistle, twice or thrice repealed, 

^ ci, I, ♦Mm 
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tlif; pa) ry instnnH.v sv(yr,c .v.\Ay \\\H} gr^at alu'riv" scc’. 

:ui(l iirac':cs:iljle par^ 
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'1 ho (loiiic.stir \nr^ a very hnnuless creature, n\\^ on ?)<• 

iriiiinalo. l>iil either i\r-M\ ou* s, e) . iiehas arc )u(u|vjh!e {/( re^istanco. H*- liv 
irei vcea'.able.'^, y-H e jU (h v'.Mu rno>_t putrid cai'caserj. V\'e, liouevcr, gopci iily co)j- 

;\o hiui to he uiurh more indehjCi'e’ than he really is. lie scloefs, ot lead, lf:c plants 
<// hir, (*lu)iee, willi eipr.d .s.jgiieity ;oid nicencss, an(i is never poi-^onod, !if:c fjonni ether 
aiihiiri!:., Ijy eiistala’vj; no\ious tor uholesoine food. Selfish, indocile, and rapacious, a" 

thmk !:in), no anena! has r-rcatrr SMnpathy for those of his own kind. Tlie 
one ol tlieni gi\Cj the sii^iird oi' di^ti all within hcarita^ rush lo its ai^sislatjcc. l ie ^ 
iuive been knoun to njaiher round a doji that teased them, and kill him on the spot 
Inclose a male and icinale in a sfv when vonn;^, and the fouuile will decline iVenn tlie 
instant l)er companion is removed, anfl will probably die of a broken heart, lids arn 
n):!l is wadi adu[)lr;d lo tin* mo<!?’ ot liho lo wln<*h it. is destined. Having; to i:;‘in a ftjhy 
l<;uc(; principaliy hv inrninif; up tic* eiiith with its nose, we find tliat tin* nf'^k h) ,sti:)c^ 
and brawny ; the ey<‘s imiall, a.ivl plac(‘d high in the head; the snout long, the nose ( jh 
ious and tough, and tlic jiow' r of smelling peculiarly acute. Its external form is nnic,:d 
\ciy unwieldy, hut by iiie stfueth (»f its tendons, the wdld boar is enabled to lly fioir. 
the hunters with surpri.dng agihty. The hack toe on the feet of ibis animal jucvei.ts ;t, - 
:v.i])puig \ch:lc it dosceiuls slecj) decliv 

due stag is oiiC of those mno^vnl, 2 ^‘utlo, and })caceable animals, Avliic!) seem to » " 
destined to einhcllish and aniiriate tiic soiiliidu of ll)e forest, and to occupy at a (h:tii v ' 
h(mi the trampiil t i' those gardens of nature. 'I'hc <‘kg;ancc and r!gblue.,s ->> 

Ins figure, the eoinmodiousness of his .stature, the tlexibility and nervousness of his liiiib , 
his giiiudt'uj, strength, and swiftness, and lus head, which is rather adorned than arme r 
with living branches, that, like theleaACs of trees, arc annually renewed, suflicicntly cii' 
tiiiguisb liim from the other inljahitants of (i;e Avood, 

No species of animals makes so near an approach to another as the fallow deer to 
that of the stag. But though their similarity be great in every respect, they fly from cacli 
Ollier, never intermix, and of course give rise to no inU'rrnediate race. It is even rare 
to lind fallow deer in a country inudi ficqumtefl by '^tags, mdi s'^ tin y are industriously 
transported into it. Their nature seems to he less ru.sti'* androhm-t than tliat of the .stags ; 
and they arc likewise less common in the forests, Tliey arc k( jit in paiks wliere they 
may be said to he half domestic. More of them an* reared in England than in any 
ntiier country in Kmope ; and the English arc exlrcm<'ly fond of ihcir \enison. 'Hic 
dogs also prefer the flc-sh of this deer to that of all other animals; and after they liave 
once eat of it, they arc extremely apt, in the chase of tlic stag or roe deer, to change 
their course w'hen they perceive the scent of the fallow dccr. In .some provinces ot 
iVance, there are fallow deer, as also in Spain and (icnnany. I'hosc of America were 
probably transported from Europe. It seems to be an animal peculiar to the temperate 
cliinatc.s ; for there are wone in liussu, aiid they arc seldom met within Sweden, or otJiCf 
northern countries 
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Hares arc equally disused over all climates. '1 ney ahou'nj in Donnuuk, 

Pohijui, Russia, iViincc, JJritain, (icTurdiiy, lUrbary, i^i^ypr, the isl.iuds oi* t'l** 
AirhipcUu^o, and j)ar(ieuliirly wdiich was adlcd by the antient Crnio!. • 

because ol the uurnlxu' ol* hiues w'liich were Icund llare, I.astiy, hares are 

hi Lapland, where they are white for ton months ot !ne venr, and resunu: thnr pjo 

per colouronly duriniy the tuo warm months of .summer, iicnee it ap{>enrs, that evc’r„ 

climate is nearly cfjuat to these animals. It lias, however, heen remarked, that the^ 
me less frequent in tiu: cast than in Europe, and that they are v<?rv rare in Sou!)i 
America, thuu^ij they ai^uiii make their appcaranct^ ni Virginia, (hmada, in the 

i) i:ighl)oinhoOvl of [lud^ou's hay, and tlic straits of Mafjjellaii. l!nt those North 
AiiK'rican hau's ar(‘ jauhaps a diflbrent s[)(H'ies from tans ; for travellers inform ns, 

they an* not only much larger, but that their flo.>h is and of a different 

troni that of tlie coinmon kind. They add, that tIu' hair of t!ie North Ameri('an hares 
j.iivcr tails olf, and that their skins are excellent furs. In excessively hot eounfri'rs, as 
Sene^TU’J, (iamhia, Cnwiioa, and pavtienlarly in the cantons of India, Assam, Agra, and 
some other regions ailiialed uiitlcr the torrid zone, both in Africa and America, as in 
New Holland, and flic isthmus of Panama, tlicre arc anirmils which have been railed 
hares by travrllcri, but are ratJicra sj^ecies of rabbit; for the rabi>it a native of w'ann 
climates, and is never found very far to the north , but the hares arc larger and .'jtronger 
Ol [u'oportion to the coldness of the country they inhabit, 

Cireat liiitain was formerly so noPul tor its mastiffr, that rho Kornan emperor aj)- 

j) aiuted an officer in this island, whose sole business was to inoed, and transmit from 
hence to the am[>hitheatre, sucii a.s would prove equal to the combats of the place, 
Strabo t(d!s ns, that the rnabtids of Britain were trained to war, and were u^ed by the 
(lauis ill their battles : and it is certain, a vvelbtrained inaslilF might be of use in ilis 
tressing such half-armed and irregulai' combatants as the adversaries of the (Sauls seem 
generally to have been before the Uornans conquered them. Caius says, that three cf 
these were reckoned a inalcli for a bear, and four for a lion ; but, froni an ex- 
j)erirnent nwulc in the to<\er f)f Loudon, that noble quadruped was found an unequal 
match to onlv three : two of the dogs were disalded in the combat, but the thiid 
forced the lion (o seek for safety by flight, d’hc English bull dog seems to Tdong K* 
this sp^Lit 

I\J. de Buifon ha.s given ;i genealogical talflc of ail the known dog.s, in which h: 
make::; the ^hcplienls dog tlie origin of all, because it i.s naturally the most sensible 
This dog, V, iion liansporlcd into Lapland, or other very cold climates, assumes an ugly 
appearance, and shrinks into a smaller ; hut in Russia, Iceland? and Siberia, whui^- 
the climate is less rigorous, and the people a liltlc more advanced in civilizatiOi^, i;c 
r^eeins to be benor accomplished. These changes are occasioned solely by the influence 
of those climate.^, wliich produ'^'C so great an alteration in the figure of this dog, Ibr in 
each oi these climates his cars arc erect, his hair thick and long, Iiis aspect wild, and hr 
barks less Ircquently, and in a different nKinner than in more favouralile climates, wlicrc 
he acquires a finer })oli.sh. The same shepiicrd's dog, when brought into tcmpeijate. 
clunatcs, aitd among a people perfectly riviHzcii. a- l.hitain, IVancc, CJcnnany, wotfll. 
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by the TV. le influence of the diiiiate, lose his savage aspect, his erect ears, his rtufe? 
tjjick long hair and tisc-unio the hgure of a bull-dog, the hound, and tlie Iri^h grey-hound. 
Tltc bull*dv>g and Iiish grey-hound have their cars still partly erect, and very nindi 
resemble, both in their innirriors and sanguinary teni[)CT, the dog from which they derive 
their origin. The hound is farthest removed from tlie shepherd’s dog ; for his ears are 
long and cntii dv pendulous, d'lic gent!eiiC''S, doeility, and even the timidity of the 
iiound, aae proofs (>i' Ids great (^^g^'ne^^JtIo^!, or intluM* of flic great perfection he has aC’ 
tjuiu’d by llie mid caielh! rd.uradun !)i stowed upon liiin by man, lie has joined 

"hi eomnion harrier to the Dalimition d«)g, or harrier of Bengal, because they diffei 
only in liaving more or fewer siiols on their coat He hath al-o linked the 

or teiner with crooked lo.jy, wIili the common terrier ; because the defect in the 

legs (>f the foimer has origiiially pr()ceedf‘d from a disease similar to the rickets, 
willi wliich some iiidividuul" lirnl been aiibctcd, and transmitted the deformity to their 
'.‘C^reiidants. 

'Idle hound, when transported into Spain and Barharv, wlicre all mdiuals have fine, 
long, bu-shy hair, would be converted into tiie spaniel, and w<ttei-dog. The great 
and small spaniel, which dirter only in size, when brought info Biitain, liavo changed 
tiieir white colour into black, and become, bv tlie inlluencc of climate, the great anti 
little King Charles’s dog. do these may be joined the pyrame, which only a King 
Charh's s dog, black like th$ otlicrs, but marked with red on tlio lour leg and d $pot 
fjf the same colour above each eve, and on the niU?zle. 

The Irish grey-hound, transported to the noith, is bec‘Om.c tim great Danish (It)g, 

and when carried to the south, W’as converted into the common grey hound. The 

largest grey-hounds came from the Levant, those of a smaller size from Italy ; and' 
those Italian grey-hounds, carried into Britain, have been .still further diminished. 

The great Danish dog, transported into Ireland, the Ukraine, Tartary, Kpirus, and 
Albania, has been changed into the Irish grey-hound, which is the largest of all dogs. 

The bull-dog, transported from Britain to Denmark, is become the little Danish dog , 
and the latter, brought into warm climates, has been converted into the 1 urkisli dog. 
All these races, wdth their varieties, he believes to have been produced by the influence 
of climate, joined to the eflects of shelter, food, and education. Tl.c other dogs are not 
jiuro racc«, but have proceeded from commixtures of those already desenbed. 

The dog has such a strong resemblance to the wolf and the fox, that lie is commonly 
Mipposcd to he tlie production of one or other of these animals tamed and civilized. 
Buflbn, alter having made several fruitless experiments, concluded that dogs, w'olvcs, 
and foxes, arc perfectly three distinct races of animals. 

There lias, however, been lately an instance to the contrary, Mr. Brooke, animal 
merchant in Holliorn, turned a wolf to a Pomeranian bitch, which produced ten puppies. 
Mr. Pennant saw one of them at Gordon Castle, that had very much the resemblance 
of a wolf, and also much uf its nature; being slipped at a weak deer, it instantly caught 
ihc animals throat and killed it. I could not learn (says Mr. Pennant) whether 
mongrel continues its species ; but another of the same kind did, and stocked the 
ighlM}iuhood of PochabcMs, in the onmty ©f Muuay, uiicic it was kept, with a 
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titiidc of curs of a most wolfish aspect : the bitcli will also hnn d with the fox. me 
woodman ot the manor ot MonjTewell, in Oxfordshire, had a hitch which constantly fol- 
lowed hiin^ the offspring of a tame dog-fox by a sJie[)herd s cur; and she again had pup- 
pies hy a dog. Since then, concludes Mr. Pennant, there are such authentic proofs of 
the lurtacr continuance of the breed, we may surely add the wult and fox to the other 
bUpjHjscd stocks of tliese faithful domestics." 

Of all auiina!>, the fox lias the most signilicnnt eye, by which it expresses every passion 
of love, tear, hntrf'd, It is rLinarkal)lv plaxful; but, like all oilier savage creatures, 

half ;ccf’aiinc(l, will, on tlie least offeiu’c, bile tho.se. it is most familiar with. It is a 
gicai aumii'er ol ith bushy tail, with w hich it ficijnentlv amuses and exercise.s itself, by 
iunn»uj^ in circles to caUh it; and in cold weather, wi'aps it lound its nose. Tiie smdl 
ot thi^ animal is in general very strong, but that of ^ho niinf* is rcmaikahly firtid. 

J he badger i.s an indolent, diffidenl, solitary animal, lie retires to the most secrer 
piaM s, to the inmost rccc.^scs of the forest, anti there digs a Mihlerraneaii habitation 
He stAiii': to Hy society, and t ven llie light, and spends tliu'c fourths of his life in hij 
dink ahode, hoin wliieli lie ne\’er departs but in (jiiest of snlisistcnce. As his body is 
ins legs .slcnt, his claws, (‘Specially thu.se ot tiu! foic-tcet, very loiig and .strong, 
lie dig-, uiul p('iK‘trates the (’arlh with greater facility than any other anhnal. He 
ina'n*'-. ins noie iviiuling and olilitpie. 'Idle fox, wiio cannot dig with ctpial dexterity, 
hiinseil ol the (liberations of the badger. Ihung unable to make him (juit i*is ha- 
inlaUoa hy loree, the fox practises cva'ry art to naider hitn uneasy, lie stands centinel 
.it tlu! entiancc (jf the lade, and e\'(m dcliles it with iiis ordmex He altrrwards takes 
po— a'^.r'ion, enlarges, and fits it up foi his own a(‘commodati<.)n 'The badger, tliongli 
obliged m ciidiigc his Imiiiuition, leava's not In'*' rounlry, he goes only a small di.stanee, 
lieiv’ he digs ii fresh liole, from winch ho never remuva s but in the night ; and as ho 
never gyjcs tar, he lermiiT upon the npproai'h of danger. is i»is only mean ofsalety; 

lor lie cannot escapt* liy tliglit ; his legs are too short lor quick motion. \\ hen at 
some destanec from his hole, lie is soon overtaken by the dogs; they seldom, liowc ver, 
accouiphsh tljir purpost* without assi.stance, 'J'lie hair of the hadg(a' is very tliick, and 
his legs, jaws, leelii, and claws, arc exceedingly .*-troug. Tlie<e natural weapons lie 
uses uitii courage and dexUaity. lie lic.s on his back, resists all the efforts of the dogs, 
and wounds thciii in the most daiifK'rous nuinner. lie is besidfs very tenacious of lite, 
lights long, makes a brave delencr, and jut-nIsIs to the \c]y t<nt extremity. 

d'hc golden eagle is a native of ljiro{>e. and cvin of some of the more mountainous 
parts .ot Cireat Britain, It is a large .^l ecies, weighing 1C or 14 pounds, measuring in 
lengtii three feet, and from tip to tip of his wings seven feet and a half. The bill h deep 
blue, and the cere yellow; the head and neck are of a dark brown, bordered with taw/iv , 
the bind-part of the h('ad is of a biiglit rust colour, and the rest of the body brown ; tlu’ 
tail is blotched with ash colour ; the legs are yellow, and fcatluaed to the toes, which 
arc scaly; the claws are remarkably large, the middle one being two indies in length. 
Iliis eagle has been generally considered by mankind as having i lie same dominion 
over the birds, wliich they have, almost unanimously, attiibutcd to tlu* lion over the 
quadrupeds, Xke Comto de Buffon, taking up the kJea, is of opinion %it thoy Lave many 
Voi^L *Nn 
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points of Tc^nnhlniicc, l)C)th phy-^iral an<l n'iOral “ MnfijTianiiiiily" Jic Is eqr.aMy 

c<)iH;»iciu)Li;-. in noth : thoy llespi^c the small animals, and disregard tiu’ir insults. It is only 
niter a scrit s ot provocations, niter bcinif ‘teazed ^'ith (ho noisy or harsh note s of the ra- 
'\'cn or iDajTpie, tlial the ooi^ie is dul^n nined tt> punish their ternerity or their insolenct' with 
death. Besides, both disdain the possession of that property which is not the fruit of 
their own industry ; and tlH*y rejec t with contempt the prey whicli is nut procured 
by tlicir own exertions. Both are nunarkable for their teinpernncc. "i'his species 
seldom devours the whole ol liis p.nne ; but, like tlie lion, leaves the iViujnients and 
olVals to otlier aninuiis. 'I'ljougli fann'-hed for want of j)n’y, be disdains to feed upon 
carrion.” Like the lion also he is holitary, tlie ininibitant of a desert, over which lie 
reigns supreme, and excludes all other birds from his silent domain. It is inoru nn- 
couimon, jicrhaps, to see tuo pair of cagb‘s in the same tract of mountain, than twc> 
laniilics ol lions in the same pari of the forest, ^'hey Sf^pairaU; frc.in ('acli other at such 
wide intervals, as to afVorcl aniph' range lor siihsistcmee. iiiui e^tecun the value and c\- 
tent of ih(‘ir dominion to consist in ihic abundance ot ihe j>rcv w;i!i which it is replenisli- 
ed. 1 he eyes ot tlie eagie have tlie glare ot‘ tiiose oi liie lion, and arc nearly of th<^ 
colour; the claws arc ot the .same shape; the origans of sound are cquuily power- 
lui, and the cry equally tcrril)if‘. Dc.slined both of tluun for war ar*d p’under, they are 
equally ficiee, etiually bold, aiul unlracta!>Ie. It is impossible to tame them, unlc.ss they 
be eauglit in their inlancy. It rcquiics much patience and art to train a young eagle to 
lljc chac(^ ; and after lie has alLiincd to age ami strength, his capi ices and momentary 
impulses ot pasSsiun are suliicient to create suspicions rind fears in his nCv^ter. Authuis 
inform us, that the eagle was aniitndy the east for faiconrv : bnt this practice 

now laid aside. IJc loo ljca\y to he carrieil on the b«ind v\ith{)iit gr(.'at fatigue ; nor 
is he ever brouglit to be so lame or so gentle, as to remove all siiSi>icions of dang( i. 
His bill and claws are crooked and lonuidable, his figme corresponds with his instinct : 
liis body is robust; Jjis legs and wings stioug; bis flesii hard; his bones brin ; bis fca- 
liars .stiff; his attitude bold and erect; his movements (piick : Ids flight rapid. He, 
res higher in the air than any of the winged race, and hence he was termed by the an- 
luuls tiic celestial biid, and regarded in their auguries ixa the messenger of Jupiter. 
He ca!i ilistinguisli objects at an immense distance, but his smell is inferior to that of tlie 
wiliurc. lly means of his exquisite sight he pursues his prey, and when he has .<^cized it, 
lie i hccks his flight, and places it upon the ground, to examine its weight before he car- 
ries it ofl'. Ihough his wings arc vigorous, yet his legs being stiff, it is with difficulty 
he can ris(‘, especially if he be loaded. He is able to l>ear away geese and cranes ; he 
also carries off hares, young lambs, and kids. When lie attacks fawT^s or calves, he 
instantly gluts himself with their bipod and flesh, and afterwards transports their mangled 
carcases to his uc.-^t or airy.” 

The osprey fre(|UdUs large rivers, lakes, and the sea-shorcs, Ixoth of Europe and Arne* 
rica. It is about two tLctlong, and somewhat more than live feet broad ; and its wings, 
w hen closed, reach beyond the end of the tail : the head is small, and on the top is 
black or brown, variegated with white: the upper parts of the body and the wdiole of 
the tail are brown, and the bcjly is white. It is singular in this bird, that the outer toe 
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lisms eabily backnard, so as on occasion to have the toes two forward «and two backward, 
and has a iniifth Idv^er claw tlian the inner one. This, and the peculiar roiiLdjness ot 
Oic ^Aholc foot underneath, arc well adapted to secure the fish, their slippery prey. 
I'liis bird frequently affords inncii aniusenient to strangers on the larger rivers of 
America. During the spiing and .^uinnicr months, the osprey is often seen hovering over 
the rivers, or resting on the uiiig for several minnttiii at ii time, without the least visihlo 
change of plactj. It then sudde’nlv darts down, and plunges into the water, from whence 
it very seldom rises again without some fi'=^Ii in its talons. M’hen it rvics into the air, 
it anmediatcly sliakes off tlie wafer, which it Ihrcnvs aroinnl I'lkiwi mist, and pursues its way 
tovvnnis the woods. The bald eagle, which is on these occasioik> generally upon the 
watch, instantly pursues, and if it can overtake it, endcavoiirs to soar above it. 
ospnw, soiicitoiis for its own safety, drops tiic fj'^h in alarm; ihd eagle .immediately 
pounces at this prey, and never fails to catch it Ix'fore. if rt aehes the \vat(‘v, Icavimg the 
hawk to begin his work afresh. It is sonnwrlvat reinnrkahlo, that whenever the osprey 
calclies a tish, it always makes a loufl screaming noise, which tlie eagle, if v^ illlin hearing, 
never fails to oiv'v. ISomelinies it hap[>cns, that, if the osprey is j)retty large ami strojig, 
it will contend with the eagle for its rightful property; find, though g(‘nerully conquered 
in the end, a. contc'st has been sustained for upwards of Jndfnn hour. I'he o.sprcy gene- 
ndly builds its nest on the ground, among reeds, ami lays three or four white eggs, la- 
thcr smaller than those of a hen, Mr. Montague says, that lie once saw lh(j nest of this 
bird on tlie top of a chimney of a ruin in an island of Loch Lomond, in Scotland: it 
was large ami fiat, formed of sticks laid across, lined with llags, and rested on tiic side^ 
of the cliiinncv. 

the stilt plover, Mr. Wliite lias given ns a very pleading description. ‘‘In the last 
we ek of last mouth ( .\ia il 177.q.) live of these most rare binls, too nnepmmon to have ob- 
tained an linglibh name, hut known to the naturalists by the term Kimantopus, or Lori- 
or (/huradius liiniantopus, were shot upon the verge of IVensliain-pond, a large lake 
bclongjiig to tli<? liidjop of WincliCsStor, and lying bctw'ecn Woolmcr forest and the town 
of Faniliam in the county of SniTv. I’he pond-kecj)cr says there were three brace in 
the Hock ; but tliat alter he liad satisfied his curiosity, he snflered the sixth to remain 
unmolested. One of these specimens I procured, and found the lengf/i of the legs to 
be so very cxtraonliimry, that at first sight one might have supposed the shanks had l>een 
fastened on to impose on the credulity of the beholder : tlicy were hgs in caricature ; 
and had we seen such proportions on a Chinese or a Japan screen, wc shonld have made 
large allowances for the fiincy of the draughtsman. Tliese birds aro of tlie plover fa- 
mily, and might with propriety be called the stilt plover. My specimen, when drawn 
and stuffed with pepper, weighed only four ounces and a (|uarler, though the naked part 
the thinrh measured three inches and a half. Hence we may safely a.-sert that these 
birds exhibit weight for inches, and have incomparably the greatest Itngtn ol ol any 
known bird. The damingo, for instance, is one of the most long-legged birds, and yet 
it bears no manner of proportion to the himantopus ; tor the cock flainingo weighs, at an 
average, about four pounds avoirdupoise ; and his legs and thighs measure usually about 
twenty inches. Ilut four pounds arc fifteen times and a fraction more than four ounces 
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and a quarter; and if four otmccs and a quarter have eight inches of legs, four pounds 
must ot coui’sc have 120 inches and a fraction of legs, namely, soniewhat more than 
ten feet ; suc h a monstrous proportion as the world never saw : !f wo try ihcj experU 
lueiit ill still larger birds, llie disparity uouki still increase. It must be matter of great 
curiosity to see the stilt plover move, to observe how it can wield such a length of lever 
with su(‘li feeble inuseles as the thighs seem to be furnished with. At best one should 
expect Uto be but a bad walker; but what adds to the wonder is, that it has no liack 
toe. Nowwithcact that steady prop to .'support its steps, it must be liable, in spe ulatiou, 
to perpetual vacillations, and seldom able to preserve tlic true centre ol gravity- 
These long-legged plocers arc birds of South J'uropc, and rarely vi.sil our island : and 
when they do, are waiulej-ers and stragglers, and impelled to make so distant auJ nor- 
thern an excursion; or from motives, or aceideiits, for which ue arc not able to ac 
count." 'I'liis bird is common in l\g}pt, and the wanner parts of America, where it 
Ireds on flics and other injects. 

Icu' birds arc more execrated by the fanners, and perhaps mure unjustly so, than the 
sparrows. It is true, they do us some injuries in our rural economy, hut thev liave been 
lolly proved, to Ixj much more useful than they arc noxious. Mr. Bradley in his Cieue- 
ral treatise on Husbandry tind (rardening, .shews, Unit a pair of s|)airows, during the 
time they have their young to feed, destroy, on anaverage, every w(*ek, caterpillars. 

'Ibis calculation lie founded u]>ou actual observation. He discovered that tlie two pa* 
rents oarri(xl to the nest 40 caterpillars in an hour. lie supposed the sparrows to enter 
the nest only during 12 hours each day, which w ould cause a daily consumption of 480 
catci pillars. 'Hiissiim, multiplied by seven, or the days in a week, gives J:>()0 caterpillars 
extirpated weekly from a garden. Jjut the utility of tlicse birds is not limited to this 
circumstiinec alone : foi’ they likewise feeel their young with butterflies, and other winged 
insect'^, each ofwiiieii, if iiot destroyed in this niaiuicr, would be tlie parent of liimdreds 
of caterpillars. 

in solitude the goldfiueh delights to view its image in a mirror, faniyying, probably, 
that it sees another of its owm species ; and this attacliment to society seems to equal the 
cravings of nature, for it is often observed to pick up the hempseed, grain by grain, and 
atlvance to eat at the mirror, imagining, no doubt, that it is thus feeding in company. 

This Sf‘lection, which has here been made from the Ihitish animals, wc should willingly 
have enlarged, had our limits permitted; but wUat lias been cflected is .mflicient to [wove 
that it is not necessary to travel to foreign in order t(* meet with objects that de- 

serve our iuvesiigalion ; for if W'c survey with proper attention the productions of our 
own island, wc shall be led to admire, in numberless instances, the power and wisdom 
the great Creator. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Ajitiekt Britons.- Fabulous accounts of Britain. The Cclfce. The Belga. 

Manners of the antknt Jiritons, their trade tcith the Phcnicians, The Druids, 

Stonehenge, and other remains of British architecture. 

rriHE antient history of Britain, like that of most other countries is clouded with 
fiction; The Welch and Scotch have fabricated many marvellous tales to increase 
the antiquity and celebrity of their ancestors. I'lie Welch refer us to one Brute or 
Jh uUis, who is said to have been the son of Sylvius, and he of Ascanius, the son of 
.<Encas, and born in Italy, Killing his father liy chance, he fled into Greece, where he 
took king Pandra.sus prisoner, who kept the 'IVojans in slavery, w'hom he released on 
condition of providing sliips, Sre, for the Trojans to forsake the land. Being advised 
by the oracle to .sriil '.vest beyond Gaul, li?. after some adventures, -.ed at Totness in 
Devonshire. 

Albion was then inhabited by a remnant of Giants, whom Brutus destroyed; 
and called the island after his own name, Britain. He built a city called New 
'IVoy, since London ; and having reigned here *24 years, at his death parcelled the 
island among his three sons : Locrine had the middle, called Loegria ; Camber had 
Wales, and .Vlbaiuict .Scotland. Prom Brutus it is assorted, that a race of princes dc* 
.sceuded, of w hom the most celebralod were Lisle, the founder of Carlisle ; Lud, to wlioin 
the enlargoinent of London is ascribed ; and Lear, the celebrated subject of one of the 
tragedies of .Shakcspeaiv. 

'I'he historians of .Scotland placed the reign of Fergus in 330 before Christ. He was the 
son of Pcrchard, an Iiisli prince; and is a! to have been called irlo Scotland by the 
Caledonians, to assist them against the so;? them Britons with whom they were then at 
war. Having landed on one of the iEbiidee or Western isles, he had a conference with 
the Caledonians, wliose language aud manners he found to be the same with those of his 
countrymen. Having then landed in Scotland, and taken the field at the head of liis new 
allies, he engaged the Britons under their king Coilus. Victory declared in favour of 
the Scots ; Coilus w'as defeated and killed ; and from him the province of Kyle first 
received its name. After tliis, P’ergiis was declared king of the Scots, with the solem- 
nity of an oath. But he did not long enjoy his new dignity : for having been recalled to 
Ireland, to quiet some commotions there, he was drowned, by a sudden tempest, on his 
return, at a place in Ireland called from him Knock-Tcrgus, or Carrick-Fcrgus ; i. e. 
Fergus’s Hock. 

Fergus w-as succeeded by bis brother Feritharis, to the pfejudlce of his two sons, For- 
legus and Mainus. This, wc arc told by the antient Scottish writers, was done in con- 
formity to a law, by which it was ordained, that, whilst the children of their kings were 
infiihts, one of their relations, w ho was reckoned most fit for the government, should be 
Vox,. I. *00 
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raised lo the throne, but tliat after his death the sovereignty should return to the sons of 
the former king. Tins was tlic ca.se at present; however, Fcrlegus, impatient for the 
crown, made a formal demand of it from his uncle. I’he (H.spute being referred to an 
assembly of the slates, f eritharis was continued on tiie throne ; and Ferlcgus would 
have been condemned for sedition, had not Ids uncle iiitorpused. However, he was im- 
prisoned ; but having made his e.scapo, he fled first to the Piets, and then to the Britons, 
in order to excite them against Feritharis. With both lie failed in accoi..pli6hing his 
purpose : but, in the mean time, his unde being .sta!)hec) in lii.s bed, the suspicion fell 
upon Ferlcgus, who was thereupon sol a.side from llie succcs.^ion, and died in obscurity, 
the throne being conferred upon bis brother Maiuu.s. 

The reigns of Mainu.s, Dornadil, and Notliat, aflbrd nothing reinarlcable, excepting 
that Dornadil, who was a great hunter, instituted the laws of liuntiiig in this country. 
Notliat was killed in a battle with Ilcnther his nephew ; v;pon which the latter was im- 
■licdiatdy inve.sted with the sovereignty. A bloody war ensued, in which both parties 
were reduced to the last extremity, and glad at length to conciude a peace. The fate 
:-f Ilenthcr is not known ; but it is generally suppo.scd that he ended his life in the 
\ear 187 before Christ. 

'i'lie reigns of Rulha, Tlierens, Jasina, aufl Finnan, nftbrd no remarkable trans- 
actions, excepting that under the last we ‘find the first, beginnings of Scottish parlia- 
ment ; as he erihefed, that kings should do nothing without the consent of their grand 
council. After him followed Durstus, Evan, and Gillus, wdioie reigns afford nothing 
of conseqncnce. Evan II. the nephew of Finnan, who succeeded Gillus, is said 
to have built the towns of Innerlochy and Inverness. He overcame Belos, king of the 
Orkneys, who had invaded Scotland, and was succeeded by his son Ed as, who is said 
to have assisted the Britons in repelling the invasion of C«csar. 

(iiving up, however, these traditionary accounts, as extremely uncertain and suspi- 
cious, many men of great genius and immense philological learning, have laboured to a.s- 
certain tire origin of the Iiriton.s, by comparing their language, manners, and religion, 
witli those of the inhabitants of adjacent countries. In such an ample field for sjiecula- 
tion, we must expect a variety of opinions to be formed, but we shall find they generally 
agree in this particular, that Britain, Ireland, and France were peopled by the same 
race of men, to whom they give the denomination of Celts;, or Celtes, The compilers 
of the Universal History are of opinion, that they are descended from Gomer, the eldest 
son of Japhet, the son of Noah. They think that Gomer settled in the province of 
Fhiygia in Asia ; Ashkenaz, his eldest sou, or Togarmah, his youngest, or both, in Ar- 
menia ; and Riphath, the second son, in ‘Cappadocia. When they spread tliemselves 
wider, they seemed to have moved rqgularly in columns, without interfering with or 
disturbing their neighbours. Tlie descendants of Gomer, or the Celtte, took the left 
lumd, insensibly spreading themselves westward towards Poland, Hungary, (/ermany, 
France, and Spain ; while the descendants of Magog, Gomer s brother, moving east- 
ward, peopled Tartary. 

In this large European tract, the 'Celtes begat) to appear a powerful nation, under a 
regular monarchy, or 'rather under seVeral considerable kingdoms. Mention is made 
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of them indeed In so many parts of Europe, by aiitient "eographors and hi: that 

Ortelius took Celtfca to be a general name for tlie continent of jv.uropf\ aud made a 
map of it bearing this title. In those parts of Asia Arhich they pobsessed, as w( l! as in 
the different parts of Europe, the Celtes neiit by variouH nurncs. In Insscr Asia they 
wei'e known by the names of Titans and Sacks; in the northern parts of Iauoi»e, by tlicne 
of Cynimerians, Cymbrians, &c. and in the soutliern paits they weiH? called Celtes 
(lauls, or Galatians. 

If it may be admitted that the inhabitaats of all the British islands were originally 
Celtap, it brings into narrow compass the di'^piite m hicli has been agitated concerning the 
extraction of the Scots. Mr. Maepherson, as well as many other antiquaries, contends 
they M ere Caledonians ; while Mr. Whitaker, who is followed by many learned men, is 
inclined to consider them as descendants of the Irish. 

Between these two different opinions, a middle coarse has been taken; the Scots, 
it is said, were originally descended from the Britons ot tlie south, or Iroin Caledonians, 
who being pressed forward, by new' colonics from Gaul, till they came to the western 
sliore of Britain, passed over from thence into Ireland ; probably about 100 years 
before the Christian era. About the year of Christ 320, they returned again into Britain ; 
or at least a large .colony of them, under the conduct of Fergus, and settled on the 
w estern coasts of Caledonia, from whence they had formerly migrated. As early as the 
year 340, we find them associated with the Piets in their expeditions to the Roman [)ro- 
\ince; and for 90 or 100 years after, their ravages are frequently mentioned by the 
Itoman and British wTiters. 

The territory of the antient Scots, before the annexation ol Picta\ia, comprehended 
u!l that side of Caledonia which lies along the north and western ocean, from the frith 
of Clyde to the Orkneys. Towards the east, their dominions ’tvere divided from the 
Pictish territories, by those high mountains which run from Dumbarton to the frith of 
Tain. In process of time, the Scots, under the reign of Kenneth, the son of Alphi, 
became so powerful as to subdue entirely tlieir neighbours the Piets, and gave their 
own denomination to all Caledonia, Pictavia, and Valentia; all which are .still conipre- 
liended under tlie general name of Scotland* 

England, including the principality of Wales, when first invaded by the Romans, was 
divided into 17 petty state.s. 1. The Daniiionii, called also Dunmonii and Donnioiiii, 
inhabiting the counties of Cornwall and Devonshire ; 2. tlie Durotriges, who inliabit- 
cd the tract now called Dorsetshire : 3. the Belg® possessed Somersetshire, \V'ih. 
shire, and Hampshire : 4. the Attrebatii, or inhabitants of Berkshire : 5. t!ic Regcii, 
whose country bordered on that of the Attrebatii, and comprehended Suii\, Snstc-. 
and part of the sea-coast of Hampshire : 6. the Cantii, inhabiting the county i c^^ 
called Kent : 7. the Dobuni arc placed by Ptolemy on the north side ot the Ihaiiif . 
near its head, in the counties of Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire : 8. the Catbciioi* 
lani, Calycuchlani, Cattidudawi, or Cattricludani, inhabited Buckinghamshire, K dioid 
shirc, and Hertfordshire : 9. the Trinobantes, who possessed the counties of Esscv 
and Mkldlcsex, H). the Iceni, whose country comprehended Suffolk, Noi folk, Cam “ 
bridge, and HuiUingdonshirc ; these arc by Ptolemy called Simeui, and by 
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Tigcni j Ciimbden ij of opinion, that they were the same whom Cffsar called Ceni* 
jnagni : 11. the Coritani, whose country comprehended Northamptonshire, I.^i- 

cestei shire, Rutlandshire, Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire : 12. the 

(^ornavii j)Osscsscd Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Staffordshire, Shropshire, and 
Cheshire: 13. the Silurt-s inhai)ited the counties of Radnorshire, Brecknockshire, 
Giainorganshire, with Ilcicfordshirc, and Monmouthshire: 14. tJie Dciuetae inhabited 
fiart of Caernufrtbenshire, I’emhi okeshire, and Cardiganshire : the country of the 
Ordovicc’s coniprchpiKi'’d Alontgomcryshire, Merionethshire, Cacrnai'vonshire, Den- 
bighshire, ruid Flintshire; 16'. liic Brigantes pos.se.ssed the counties of Yorkshire, 
the bishopriok of Duiham, Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland: 17- the 
county of Nolthuinhcrhuid was lieiil by the Ottadini, Ottadeni, or Ottaliui ; their 
loiiufry, aceoi'diiig to .some, reaehtd Ironi the Tyne to the river Forth; ihougii the most 
toininon ojiinion is, that it reached only to the Tweed. 

U lie ahove-rnemioned nanif;s of tho‘'e natioiw are plainly Roman, but the etymolog’. 
of them i.s not easily a-sceitainej. Some attempt to derive tliein from words in the old 
flritish language, but as this suliject at best must be very obscure and uncertain, wc 
shall not enter into it. 

(.'a sar appears to have dislingui.shcd the Britons into two races of men, the Bcl!;ie 
-if’-d tlie original inhabitants. I'he interior part of Britain, says he, is inhabited by tho^L 
whom they relate to have been natives of the island itself; the maritime by those, who, 
to obtain plunder, and prosecute their conquests, had passed over from among the Bel- 
g?B ; almost all of whom are called by the names of those state.? from which they migratoil 
when they arrived in Britain, and having finished the war, remained there and began 
to cultivate the ground. The Belgic colonists were of more polished manners than th'‘ 
inhabitants of the interior and northern parts of the island. The wars ami iiniiiiositio.s 
which arose between the new and old inhabitanl.s, are said to have contributed more 
than any thing to facilitate the victories of CiEsar. 

The Britons at this 'time, according to Caesar and other Roman historians, were very 
numerous, and had their country well stocked with cattle : their houses resembled 
tho.se of the (iaiils ; and they u.scd copper or iron plates, weighed by a certain stamlaid, 
instead of money: their towns were a confused parcel of huts, placed at a small tli.s- 
tance from one another, generally in the middle of u wood, to which all the avenues were 
slightly guarded with ramparts of earth, or with trees. All tlie nations were in a state 
of the most wretched barbarisui, even when compared with the burijaVous (iauls on the 
continent. 

The use of clothes was scarcely known in the island. Only the inhabitants of 
the southern coast covered their nakedness with the skins of bea.sts ; and thi.s rather 
to avoid giving offence to the strangers who came to trade with them, than out of any 
principle of decency. It was a general custom among the Britons to paint their bodiG.s 
with the juice of woad ; but whether this w'as designed as ornament, or tor any other 
purpose, is not known ; they shaved their beards, all except their upper lip, and wore 
long hair : they also had their wives in common, a custom which ma'lc them detcstablo 
to all other nations. 
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The arms of the Britons were n u short lan.ee. ami a sliieh], Breast-plates ami 

hchi.U they l<;uK(’(l upon rather to l>e innin)hi'uiu*(’S, and thvai jdie made no use of 
Ihtin; lh« v usually ioiiLdit in i’haricjt.-, some of liieli ai*(‘ armed with iscvtlies at the 
wheels; tfiey were* liorei' and crrirl, iuid exeeedinelv hlood-lhir-.t v. A\’hen drivi'n to 
di' I .s, llu'v could siih.-'ist themst U cs < v( n on tin* hark and roots ofliees; and Dio 
I a>-!ii.s 1(11^ ns, that l)jev had icady, (»n ail oe^-asions, a certain kind of food, of wliich, 
it tiny took hnt the qnanlity ot a hean, they x'ere not troubled with huuffer or thirst for 
a con.'>iderahlc time after. .souliuau natir)ns, ho^^ever, were sonu'what more civi- 

lized ; and the C'antii, or inliahiiants of Kent, more so than any of the rest. 

Ail t .e I litish nations at this titne were veiy brave and rf'<(;lnje : they proved there- 
foie, ^(■ly ic» miu'alile eneni»es to the Roihans : hut tin* same dissensions w liicli had 
tia ni tlie art of war, also prevented them hum unitin'^ in tlie defence of their 
CO 

N(j 1 w !th‘ tandiny all the harhanstn of the antient Britons, it is pn^tty ('crtain they were 
a(‘<(uaa)t(d \Mdi < oumua'ce, lor sev('ral centuries helore the C'hi’istian era. d'he Plxr- 
niciaus vjmW d ihe eoiir't of (Vanwall for tin, with whieli that eoimtv has vvev ahountled . 
they mu->t, thei(’ior(‘, have either formed settleinenti for tlu' purpose of working mines, 
or tla* nativi'S enuld not hav(‘ ignorant ol the nature ('f UKitals. 

Fiom the I hfiMi( i.m-. <n- (ireeks, who Mie(:e(‘ded tlnmi in this trade, the Seilly inlands 
r'ceued tlic ai nellaliu.i ol' ( 'assiterides, or i^latals of tin. Strabo tiny" \\('re ten 

in nuiiihf'r, lying elu'e of whirii onJy oruj was ini.Ml)iLed : the |)eoplc led a 

Vvandering lilr', r!\.‘d upon the poahice of the rattle, wore an imd(‘r garment, which 
rvaeliod dceMi to thrii auclos, .'iu j (jw*r that aiadlvcr, la.th of tlie srune (‘olonr, \\hieli was 
Idaelv, 'dit round a liltlo Ixduw the l>re)st w’iih a olrdle, and walked with sfave.s in their 

>.3 ' 

hands. 

I'hc rielu's of the: e isIandsS vveia* tin and l^\ad, \\hich, ns well as tlio skin«^ of their 
cattle, they i 3 \chap.ged wiih lorei. n in^'rchatn'y that is, tiio Plu'rniei.ms loan Cadiz, for 
earthenware, -alt, ::j)d uten-ils (f hra^^--. Tlie'^e islands are represented to have 

been ill eu em‘.>.t le.M s \ery d.ilf' rent trvnn tin ir pro ent, ^iuee an author of great antirniity 
seems to inelud,’ a init at lea-t ol Cornwall among't thoe inland ^ ; or latlaa’ he suggests 
that they ware ntyi |)ert( ci isi nuC, tx('ept at full sea, hut that at et)h, the iidiahitaiUs 
passed from one to aimtluT lipun tin' naad*^, and. that they evc'ii transported their tin in 
large square hlueks upon carriages, from one islaml to another. lie larther takes notice, 
tliat such as iiihahited about IJolerium (rlu* Laud's F.iuf) wore in tfieir conversat joi; 
with , strangers remarkably civil and courteous. (Mher anticnt writers style those rslantis 
Hesperide*', horn their western situation, and (Kstrymnidcs, asserting that the land was 
extremoly fertile, as well as full of mines; and that the people, thongb very brave, weie 
entirely addicU’d to commerce, and hnldly passed the seas in their bather boats. 

It appears probable tiiat tim Britons, like tlie Gauls, eonsisted chicHy of three dd* 
feront ranks, tlie (a)mmon people', the gentry, and the druids. 

'I'lie commmi people >Ncrc accounted nearly in tlie place of servants, dared to under- 
take nothing ot tiudr own authoiity, and were present at no councils. Many of them, 
hIku) they were o}>pressed, either willi di bts or llic vveiglit of taxes, or the injuries of 
VoL L * p |) 
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ilie ijOAeitul. ihcr.isehos iuto sorvitmlc Vj ihc nobles, nbo posccsseJ over them rfie 
i^aiTJC (louiiniiuj ;i> iniistei.s had ovrr Uicir servants. 

J he gentry or nohiliiy, ucre rotiKbiwtly tidined to war; anJ such of them as were the 
niObt di.stingui.^h^.d lor birth and ridiC', had the greatest number of followers and de- 
pendants. 

ihc druids were t.he lir f and nio-t di^tingni.^hed order among the Gunls and Britons ; 
they were ( Ijo. i.n t of the fiini!lei 5 ; and the honours of tlicir birth, joined with 

lliose Gt tlieir lumrha;, oioanxii ll'.eiii the highest veneration ainOng the people; ll;ey 
were versed m ^eomt'try, iiatu!<il philosophy, jiolilics, and gcogrujihy ; they 

V ere the iiile: i.f leiigjon, iiiui ll't* judges ot all aflairs indillcrenllv. V/hoever 

reiused ohedieare tinn: declared iiri|’ions and accuraaJ. We know inu hule as to 

their pecii.har liorti iiu s ; (uily that tlu^y believed the immortality of the soul, and, 
as is genera. !y jKo .^nj)po>ed, tlic nio*einps\eh(Jsis ; though a late author makes it 
Hpjicar highly [)vol)ul>le, thev did not believe this last, at least not in the sense of the 
P) tiiagorear.j. 

d he ehiet settlcinr nt of the druids in Britain was in the i-U' of Anglesey, tl;e antient 
Mona, \\huh lh(‘y might ehoosc for this purpose, as it i> well stored with spacious grove-^ 
ot tlicir tavoinilc oak: tlu'v were divided into several clashes or hiaucdics. vi7. the va- 
cerri, bartli, enhage ?, scinnolhii, or semnothei, and saronidir. ddici v.acciri are held to 
have been the the bardi, the potJls; the cubages, the angnr.’rs ; and the saro- 

niila*, the nvil jndgi s and instructors of Youth. As to the senmotheu, who are said to 
!ja\e been immediately (!evotcd to the service of religion, it is [)iol)ahle they were the 
5ame with the vacerri. »Strabo, however, and l^icarcl after iiiin, in liis CeltO[UTdia, do 
not comprehend all tfiese dWerent orders under tlie denomination ot dniitls, as species 
under their gr nus, or [^irts under tiie whole ; but make them quite diftbrent conditiorm 
or orders. Siraho, in efl'ect only distinguishes three kinds ; bardi, vate.s, and druids : 
the bardi ^\eie the poets ; the vates (apparently the same with the vucerii) were the 
j)viests and naturaibts ; and tlie druids, besides the study of nature, appfied iheinselvca 
likewise to muraliLy. 

Diogenes Laertius assures us, in his Prologue, that the druids were the same 
among the Britons with the sophi or philosophers among the Greeks ; the magi among 
the JVrsians ; the gymnosophists among the Indians ; and the chaldeans among the 
Assyrians. 

Their garments were remarkably long ; and, when employed in religious ccremor>ies, 
they always wore a white surplice ; they generally carried a wand in their hands, and 
wore a kind of ornament, enchased in gold, about their necks, called the druid's egg; 
their necks w^rc likewise decorated with gold chains, and their hands and arms with 
bracelets ; they wore their hair very short, and their beards remarkably long. 

'J'be druids had one chie f, or archdruid, in every nation, wlio acted as high-priest, or 
pontifex maximiis. He hud absolute authority over the rest ; and coininandcd, decreed, 
pimibhc^d, &c. at pleasure. At his death he was succeeded by the most considerable 
among his survivors ; and, if there were several pretenders, tlie matter was ended by ao 
election, or else put to the dcci.^ion of arms. 
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The driiidp, ^«^e nave observed were in the highest esteem; they presided at aacri- 
fircs, and other ceremonies ; and had the direction of every thinjr in religion ; the 
Ihiii.sh and Ciuulish youlli flocked to them in crowds to be instructed by them ; the 
children of the i)ol>iJitv\ Mc!a teils us, they retired with into caves, oi tiic most desolate 
parts of forests, and Lept them there sometimes for twenty years under their discipline. 
IJesidcs tlic immortality and mct'/mpsychosis, they were here iiislructcd in the motion of 
the heavens, and the course of l!ie stirs ; the magnitude of the heavens and the eai lh ; 
the nature of lliings, the jKuvcr and wisdofii of the ( Jod, &r. : tliey preserved the me- 
mory and actions of gieat men in tljcir vez*ses, which they never allowed to be wiittcn 
down, but made their jinpils get by Iieart. In their common comse of icarning, they 
yie said to have taught ihcan twentydbnr thousand such \cibcs. By this means 
their doctiincs aj^prared more myj^terious, by being unknown to all but themselves ; 
and having nu books to recur to, tlicy were the more careful to fix them in their 
memory. 

Tliey worshipped the Supreme Being under the name of Esii.s, or Ilesus, and the sym- 
bol of the oak ; and had no other temple than a wood or a grove, where all their reli- 
gions lites were performed. Nor was any person admitted to enter that sacred recess, 
unless he carried with liitn a chain, in token ot his absolute dependence on the Deity, 
indeed, their whole ndigion originally consisted in acknowledging that the Supreme 
Being, who made his abode in these s«ncie(l groves, governed tlic universe ; and that 
every cnatuie ouglit to obey liis law's, and pay him divine homage. 

' They consideied the oak as the emblem, or rather the peculiar residence of the Al- 
mighty ; and accordingly chaplets of it were worn both by the druids and people in their 
religious ceremonies, the altars W’ere strewed with iu leaves, and cricircleil witli its 
branches; tic fruit of it, especially the inislctoe, was thought to contain a divine \ ii- 
t'le, and to be the pcculi.ir gift of heaven It was therefore sought for on the 
day of the moon with tlie greatest cainc.«^tncss and anxiety; and when found, was 
hailed with such raptures of joy, as almost exceeds imagination to conceive. As soon, 
as the druids w'ere informed of this fortunate discovery, they prepared cverv tliincj; reiuly 
for the sacrifice nn«ler the oak, to wliicii they fastened two white biillj b\- lije horns; 
then the archdruid, attended bv a prodigious number of people, asceiuh'd the tree, 
ilrt,ssi‘d in while ; and with a consecrah d golden knife, or pruning hook, ero[>ped liie 
odslctoo, which lie received in liis sag!im or lobc, amidst the rajitnrous e\clainalioi:s ot 
the people. Having secured this sacred plant, he de^icended me tree ; the liiill? wcic 
sacrificed, and the Deity invoked to bless lJi^ own gift, and render it eflicaeious in tijo:3e 
di'stempers in which it should be adiiiinistercd. 

The consecrated groves in which they performed their religious litcs, were fenced 
round with stones, to prevent any persons entering between the trees, coL .-ept througfi 
the passages left open for that purpose; and which were guarded by some inferior druids, 
to prevent any stranger from intruding into their my.steries. These groves wrie of dif 
ferent forms ; some quite circular, others oblong, and more or less capacious, as tiie votaries 
in the districts to which they belonged were more or less numerous ; the area in the 
centre of the grove was encompasscil with several rows of large oaks, set very close togc 
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thcr. Within t!ii^ lap:^^' (nrch. wcw' Ncra! ^:ii,illrr oik'-:, hiinonniHMl with lar^ stonr*.: ; 
^11. lu'iir ii)c c’i'Mn/c ',)! i-iii.nif’r ( i; I Ils werr ot a size and convc- 

u'i uiii(h tl!*' \:^!im‘^ -Iriin ai;<l o{]Vrc'(l. (.)f htdii;;’ a Idia? 

id a'.lar, d v.iilj anofij^M low fd' atones, tlie ijse oj^' ('annot rirnv !;c 

unavM':, iiule^' ihf-y \m t i. !. .-aii'd tpj cincture , d to kci'p t!i(‘ j.c(tplc at a coiucnicnl dij* 

ta’U‘(' iru'tii the • jiMC’t. 

in he !itc’ ot (/Liiidiu^. u- (lie druid'; .>j'iii;c(*d in^ i) ; and ’Mcrcin^v 

j- saui it) !>(' tin' ■»«)'! U) AUa'in th c*Mn((l tlc^c virliin.^. I)a)doriiS Sic ' jIic- id;.-u.T\ rs it 
^^;c• v)n*Y iijMj:; cst'iac. iinai'v c--^ they m.ich' such olVerina^ ; a‘', to cc^n-nit Mhat 

rn. a^ r tn t ike, to le.iin rin^uld br thl them, !x(\ f)y tla^ lull nf tlie victim, tliCJ 

f -ni'i; oi i.ij ■' • .Mkc and ihu m inner ot his l)l()()d mediiii^ out. Aunn.^dns cccii himncci 
lijc ('it')u 11, an t '1 h :i.- > and t'lieidin^ puiii.djed and nhohsiK'd it. 

e h i,n tii.m ( a ,;r, { in- dj ijiiU n('rc the juilye':, aui! arbiter^ of all dilleicnce^ 

^md (ir|).nr>, hui'i jiu! ,ii; and piivate; thev tunk eogni/anci! ot' innrdevs, inheritance'', 
buniuiiiiC::, a;i(l limits; and dreveai roaard^ and pnnl'iina nt^. Such di'^olxaed 
llricir dcti,'f)ns (hey t xcomiiinnieated, aliieh was their p»riiu ipal punishment ; tiie crimi- 
nal bciii^ hereby excluded irom all [)i{l)lic as'-emibne^s, and avoided bv all tin' wenld; 
«o that nubody durst S|)cak to him, lor tear of lie'inii^ pr>l!iiti'(!. Strain.) crh-e’rve'^, thi'v 
had seunetinu.s interc^si and antlunity enouyh to stop armies upe.)!) die pc/mt of tmeeiyin^;, 
and accommoihite tin ir dilihjc nee s. 

The opimems \\hich, it i-? Stdd, the elreiitls of Oaid and Ihitain (ntcilaiiu'd of tli'cli* an- 
gnlmmi or bcrpent’s cnir, hi)rh as a charm and as a niediciiiey are romantic mid exlona 
gant ill a very high degree : this extraoreiinai v egg \rns formed, as then; prelemhel. l)v a. 
great nmnhcr of ser|n*nts inlerwo\cn anel tuineal toge'llier; and when it wa.s ibinu’d, it 
was raisf’d up in the air by tlie hissing of these S('r[)enl.->, and was to be catedied in a eleaif 
white dc>lh, belore- it fedl to the ground : the person who catcheMl it was obliged] to 
mount n .'■will hoi'.'^e, and h) ride away at full speed to escape from the serpents, wh(,. 
pnrsaeil him with gM'at rage, until they were slop])ed by some ri\er. d’he wayof making 
mil oi the ge nuiiiCMie* s eif this egg was no le^s exlraendinarv. It was to he' enclue.ed in 
golel, and lhren\ii into a rlve'i’, and it it •w:e^ genuiin\ it would swim iigain.‘'t the Miram. 
'* 1 have seen (.savs Plln\) that (gg ; it is about the bigness of a niodtrale apple, its 
shill ia a Cartilaginous inerirstation. lull of little cavities, such as arc on the legs of the 
polvpus: it is tlic insignia, or badge of distinction of the druids. ' The virtue's whieb 
they ascribed to this egg we're mauy and wonderful. It was partictdarly efticae'inns |o 
render liiosi^ wlio carried it ahofit with them superior to llu'ir adversaries in all eli-putc-g 
and to piocurc them the^ favours and fiiendship of great men. 

- !n 1 h ilain (■ .1 ,s Pliny) the magic arts are cultivated with such astonisiilng «incce=r, 
and so many cci t icoihe- nl thi.s elay, that the Britons seem to be eapal)le (•! instruclin \ 
even the Persians theinse U^'s in those arts; they [)retend to (liseove'i* the dciigris mnl 
purposes of the god> : the ( uhates or vate.s, in fyartieular, inve'stigate and display 
nmsl suliliinc secre ts of nature ; and by auspices anel sacrdices, they foretcl futnrr. 

, events ’’ T liey wcmc so famous for the supposed veracity ejf iln ir pve'dictions, tiiat they 
were consulted on all iiiiportaiit occasion bv their own prinres tuui great mem, and even 
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jonictirr.r"^ i>y tiio l\onian ciniK‘r<)r^. Nor i-, it \c^’r d^Pirult to acroni^ for all 
lliis : ll»o (linaU taaliiiiy that iho rojjtjliitioii 'T tiitir iiKi^ica) and |)ro|)h(n:ral |)oa(rs 
cunliiouK'd ijol a liul(‘ lo ditr advanconicot oi' tlu ir wcallh and ir.llacnrc, ?lu'v eudea- 
vuiirf'd, IK) iL)id)t., (o slrrn;.odK.'ii and it'-vlA* a! I llirir ail and cnnninj;* ; thtir 

knowltniao ol natural pliilo'-ui)’’ ami na (di.ipu-:-* ei.‘abl(*d Oifan In oxf cntc* Midi M orks, 
and to p\inl)il such appear. nua s, or to Jii.ike l)i(‘ on 1 b*' ne\ i‘ lliey did exhibit them, as 
v.erc sufiicienl t('> pain llieni iLc character oT preat inaei.aaus ; they had more kiiow- 
Icdpe lhaii thcii eountivnan and coteinfioiarics, 1ml had not so inncli viiliio as to resist 
the tempi ition o) iuij^oslnp' npcm their ipnoiance, to theii own ailvantaec. 

I.et ns no'v eonnaiiplalc*. some ot those remains, \^hieh are eiiiKidm'cd as aflbidiiig 
pjnph-’ te-tinionv to tla' architeetnral know ledge and al)ihly ot th(‘ dniids. 

Sn)nrlK nee, a celehrated inonmuent of aniiqnllv, ^land'- in llu middle ot a Hal area, 
t>ear the simnnit of a iiiil, six miles diaant from Salislanv. It is iiuios(’(l hy a ciien'.ir 
cUaiiile bank .iiid diteh, la^ar :‘j() feel Inoad, alter no-^'^inj; uliich we asecji l :10 vird^, bo 
foie we reach liio' Wi»i’k. A\iiol<^ fabric consisted of two miades mid two o\als : iliu 

unler ciiele is about lOS iett diematcr, eonsi-iin*/, w lien entnx’ ot ^[oncs, :?() iipii::lils, 
and .‘jO impoOs, ol' which lomain only kH npiighfs, 17 stjnniinc. aial s(‘ven down. llj|-(t^ 
ihci and a hali' tenndi r,' and eiyjit impo'-'Is ; eie\en npiighls h.oe. lie h“ liv(' imposts on 
them by the yownd (mtiaiKM'; tlw'sc ^tulus twv iiom 1;] to teM hi-di : liu* Ic'scr (lude 
io somewlial umir* Ilian < lent let't iioin !h(' iieide ol Ihe caiter one, and eonsisnsl ol lf*>K 
ser stones, tin" biylee^t si\ feet, oldvhieh only lO ren/<rm, and o'de 1 1 st me.ing : the ^v•a!k 
between tlus(’ tvW) eiiades is :in() fcc‘t \n eii rijmleu nee : liie a {\tnm or all is uu o\al 
toi iiu'd o[ 1;) stones, f)<;in If) to luct in pairs, wi’b inic’osts^ '\bidi l)r. Stnkeley 

calls tiililhom, mi I aimve .jo j'cet high, nsiipj: in lieielit as tlaw go round, and each ))air 
scpaiaU', and not (’(;nnee(ed as ihf‘ onter pair; the highest ciLln' I'eet. ithin tiu'se aie !<} 
rioiL* sinalk,*;’ sifijie ^naies, of wliidi oniv sne ar(‘ sh.mdjng, Al the npi'ier end ot the ad\ luin 
is the altar, alme’e slab ot' bine coarse marbh', 00 ineb(s thick, 1 b hu-t lone, and I’onr bioad ; 
])r(‘ssed down by the weight ol the vast slones that liavf' fallen upon il : Oie \'iio!e nmn- 
her of stones, uprights, im|)ost.s, ;ukI alt.ir, is (\aelly MO : the slon^s are fm* troni 
being .-ii'lilicial, but werf* most [irohahly l>ronght from llm-'o callexl iht' grey wealiieis, on 
iMarll)UU)ugh do^<^s, l.x or lb milc"^ oil’ ; and if tried wit'n a tool, they appear ol the ^ame 
hardiKxss^ p;‘*‘dn, 'and colour, gf'ucraUv ledjlKli. d iie heads ot oxtm, deer, and other 
beasts, ha'. e hern found, on digging in and ahont .'‘MoiKhengc* ; and human bone^, in the 
('ircmnj.icent bariows. dli(‘re arc three enlrjuci s Iroin the plain to this structure; the 
ino.'t considcrahlc of v\liich is from tla^ uoith-east, and at each of llnan were raircil on 
the oulsivle of the tn nc'i two huge stofV's. with two .sinallcM' w^ilhin, p.'.rVilel ft) them. 

It ha.s l)een long a dispute among the learned, by what nation, and mr wh*t purpose, 
the.SG tnormous slums v ere collected and arranged. The tiist account of tins ‘-lier'turc 
we meet .bUj is in (ieolTrev of Monmoutii, who, in tlic reign of kbig Stephen, wiotc* the 
J)i^loi\ ot th(‘ inilons in Latin, IJc Ullsus, that it was erected l)v the counsfd (h Merh i, 
tlie IhirKU <‘iK‘!ianter, at the command of Aurelius A nhru^ius. the la'-t Ihitidi king, ui 
meniory ol 4()0 Ihitons, wlu were m irdei nrl by llengi.st the Saxon. 'I’he next aceomit is 
tlial ot J^il\dulC ^ iigii; w liu says tlial the Jhitons erected this us a sepulchral moru.MCiit 
VoL. 1. * <j 
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of Aurelius Ambrdsius. Others suppose it to have been a sepulchral monument of 
Boadicea, the fatuous British queen. Inigo Jones is of opinion, that it wasr a Roman 
temple ; from a stone 16 feet long, and four broad, placed in an exact position to the 
eastward, altar-fashion. Mr. Charlton attributed it to the Danes, who w'cre two years 
masters of Wiltshire ; a tin tablet, on which were .«oinc unknown characters, supposed 
to be Punic, was d»ggcd up near it in'the icign of Ilciiry VIII. but is lost ; probably 
that might have given some information rcs|)ecting its founders. Its common name, 
Stonehenge, is Saxon, and signifies a “ stone gallows,” to which tliosc stones, having 
taansverse itnposts, bear some resemblance. It is also called in Welsh choir gour, or 
“ the giant’s dance.” 

Mr. Grose thinks that Dr. Stukol}' has completely proved this structure to have been 
a Ihilish temple, in wliich the druids officiated. He supposes it to have been the metro- 
politan temple of Great Britain, and translates the words choir gour, “ the great choir, 
or temple.” . The learned Mr. Bryant is of opinion, that it was erected by a colony of 
Ciithites, probably before the times of the druids ; because it was usual with them to 
place one vast stone upon another tor a religions memorial ; and those they often placed 
so equably, that even a breath of w i»i(l would make them vibrate. Ol such stones, 
one remains at this day in the pile of Stoneh mgc. The anticnls distinguished stones 
erected with a Teligious view, by the name of amber ; by which was signified any thing 
solar and divine : the Grecians called them petrai ambrosial. Stonehenge, according 
to Mr. Bryant, is composed of these amber stones ; hence the next town is denominated 
Ambrosbury ; not from a Roman Ambrosius, for no such pci*son ever existed, but from 
the anibi'usise petra:, in whose vicinity it stood. Soirte of these were rocTring stones ; 
and there was a w'ontlcrful monument of this sort near Penzance 'in , Cornw all, which 
still retains the name of main-amber, or the sacred stones. It was eleven feet by six, 
and four high, and so nicely poised upon anotlier stone, that a little cnild could move it. 
Shrubsall, Cromwell’s governor of Pendennis, with much labour caused it to be under-, 
mined, to the great grief of the country : there are- some marks of the tool on it, and, 
by its quadrangular shape, it was probably dedicated t<5 .Mercury ; |thcreji§ alsp a re- 
markable stone of the same kind in the island of St. Agnes, in Scilly. The , under 
rock is ten feet six inches high, 47 feet round the middle, apd touches, |,the gt qnd 
with no more than half its base : the upper rock rests ou one point ,0.nly, nn,d is so 
nicely balanced that two or three men with a pole can move it, It, is eight , feet 
six inches high, and 47 feet in circumference. On the top there is a bason hollow- 
ed out, three feet^eleven inches in diameter at a medium, but wider at the brim,* and 
three feet deep. From the globular shape of this upper stone, it is probable it 

was rounded by human art, and perhaps even placed on its pedestal by human strength. 
That the rocking stones are monumedts erected by tlie druids cannot be doubted, but 
tradition has not informed us for wliat purpose they were intended. 

Many antient monuments •£ druidism still remain in the isle of Anglesey. At Trer 
Dry w, or the habitation ol the archdruid, are several mutilated remains, which have 
been described by Mr. Rowlands. His Bryn Gwyn, or Brein Gwyn, or roysil tribunal, ‘ 
-is a circular hollow, of 180 feet in diameter, surrounded by an immense a;.{gerof earth 
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and stones, evidently brouglit from some other place,; there not being' any mark of their 
being taken from the spot. It has only a single entrance. This is supposed to have been 
the grand consistory of thc-druidical adininistratioH. Not far from it was one of the Gor- 
.seddan, now in a manner dispersed, but which once consisted of a great heap of copped 
stones, on which sat aloft a druid, instructing the surrounding people concerning the’ 
motions of the stars, tlw magnitude of the cartli and celestial bodies, the nature of things, 
and the perfections of their gods. Here were also the relics of a circle of stones, with 
the cromlech in the midst, but all extremely in>perfect ; tlie cromlech is a huge, broad, 
Hat stone, raised upon otlier stones, set up on end for that purpose : two of the stones 
are very large ; one, which serves at present as part of the end of a house, is 12 feet 
seven inches high, and eight feet broad : and another 1 1 feet high, and 2.‘i feet in girth ; 
some lesser stones yet remain : this circle, when complete, was one of the temples of 
the druids, in which tlicir I'eligions rites were performed. It is the conjecture of Mr. 
Rowlands, that the whole of those remains were surrounded with a circle of oaks, and 
formed a deep and sacred grove ; for they are said by Pliny to choose for themselves 
groves of oaks, and never to perform any sacred office in which the leaf of the oak w'as 
not some way or other employed. Near this is Caer Leb, or the moted entrenchment ; 
of a square form, w'ith a double ran)part, and broad ditch intervening, and a lesser on 
the outside. Within are foundations of circular and of square buildings : this Mr. 
Rowlands supposes- to have been the residence of the archdruid, and to have given the 
name 'IVeV Dryw to the tovrnsliip in which it stands. At Trev Wry are several taint 
traces of circles of stonc.s, and other vestiges of buildings ; but all so dclapidated, or 
bid ill weeds, as to be almost formless. Bod-drudan, or the habitation of the druids, 
'I'rc’r Rcircld, or that of the bard, and Bodowyr, or tliat of the priests, are all of them 
hamlets, nearly surrounding the seat of the chief druids, composing the essential part of 
liis suit. At the last is a thick cromlech, resting on three stones. 

These several nioiiuinents of British architecture abundantly prove that the druids, 
under whose direction these works .were carried on, were no mean proficients in mecha- 
nical knowledge. We can hardly suppose that it was possible to cut Uiose prodigious 
masses of stone (some of them above forty tons in weiglit) without wedges, or to raise 
them out of the quarry without levers. But it certainly required still greater knowledge 
of the nmchanical powers, and of the method of applying them, to transport those huge 
stones from the quarry to the places of their destination ; to erect the perpendicular 
pillar, and to ejevate the imposts to the tops of these pillars ; that they were ac- 
quainted with the principles and use of the balance, is apparent from those rocking 
stones which are still remaining, and which we have already described : that the an- 
tient Britbns understood the construction and use of wheels, the gi'eat number of their 
war-chariots, and other wheel carriages, is a sufficient proof ; and that they knew how to 
combine them together and with the other mechanical powers, so as to form machines 
capable of raising and transporting very heavy weights, we have good reason to believe. 
In a w'ord, if the British druids were wholly ignorant of the principles and use of any 
of the mechanical powers, it was probably o^ tlie screw, though even of this wft cannot 
be certain. 
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The brief account of the iintient Britons which is here submitted tonic attention of 
the rcadeij can scarcely fail to excite ih his mind a train of important rellections. Wc 
see in them an instance of a people destitute of almost all the comforts of civilized life, 
yet by no means deficient in scientific information ; possessed of many just opinions 
respecting the attributes of Deity, and yet presuming to worship him with the most 
bloody and abominable rhes. Whoever looks at this picture, may be easily convinced 
of ?Jie infiuilc advantages we have received from the religion of Jesus, and at the same 
time discover the source from whence many of those superstitious have been derived, by 
which that religion has been dishonoured and obscured. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Beitaik tVBJECT TO THE RoMANS.' Casor's ttivasicn. Caractacus. Soadkeo, 

Jgrkula. Adrian. Antoninus. Seaerus. Usurpers, Romans abandon the island. 
Effects of their goroernment. 

authentic history of Britain commences with the first invasion of Cassar, wbieh 
took place 53 years before Christ. Caesar, mIio was at that time the Roman go» 
vernor in Ciaul, having pushed his coiv^uests to the opposite shores of France and Flan> 
ders, (leterniined to cross the channel in order to annex this island to the empire, and 
so enlarge the Roman dominions, and cut off the supplies which the Gauls were accus* 
.tpmed to derive from our countrymen. 

As soon aa the Britons perceived C’aBsar’s fleet approaching, a number of cavalry, and- 
chariots were, dispatched to oppose his landing, wliile a considerable body of- infantry 
hastened after. What chitifly embarrassed the Romans in their attempt to land; was the 
largeness of their ships, which required a considerable dc[)th of yvater : lire soldiers there* 
fore, were obliged to. leap into the sea, while loaded ith, their armour ; and at the same 
time tO: encounter the enemy, who were quite disengaged, as they either stood on dry 
ground, or waded but a little way into the water. Ctesar, perceiving this disadvantage, 
ordered his galleys to advance, with their broadsides towards the shoi'e, in order to drive 
the Britons from the water-side, with their slw)gs and arrpws. On this, the Britons,, 
surprised ut the galleys, a sort of shipping tliey had never before seen, began to give 
ground. 

I'lie fight, however, continued for some time, greatly to tlje disadvantage of the Romans ; 
till at last, Caesar, obsei ving the distress of bis men, caused several boats to be manned, 
and sent them to tlie assistance of those m Iio were most exposed to the enemy's assault;, 
tlie Romans then soon got the belter of the undisciplined burbariaus, how'ever braves, 
and made good their landing ; but they were unable to pursue enemy for want of 
cavalry, which bad not yet arrived. 

. The Britons were so disheartened witli this had success, that they immediately sent 
ambassadors to sue for peace ; which was granted on condition of their delivering a 
certam number of liostages for their fidelity. Part of these they bisought immediately ; 
and promised to cetum in a few days with tlie rest, who, tl^y iwid, lived at some dis- 
tance. But, in. tlte mean time, the 18 transports which .carried Catsar's cavalry being 
di'iven back by a violentstorm, and tlie fleet which lay in the road being greatly, damaged 
by the same, the Britons thought proper to break their engagements. Having, there- 
fore, privately assembled tlieir ioTce,% they fell unexpectedly on the seventh legion, while 
at a distance from the rest, and busied in foraging. Cmsar, being .'ipprised of their dan- 
ger, hastened to their assistance with two cohorts, and at last repulsed the enemy. This, 
however, proved only a temporary deliverance ; for the Britons, thinking it would be 
Von 1, . • R r 
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possible far them to cut off all the Romans at once, djspatclied messengers to inform 
several of tlie nci;*;bl)ouring nations of the weakness of the enemy s forces, and the hap|>v 
oj)portunity that offered itself of destroying all these invaders at one blow. On this, they 
drew together a great body of horse and foot, which boldly advanced to the Roman cn- 
frenrhnieiits. But Cietar came out to meet them ; and the undisciplijied Britons being 
by no means able to rope nith the Romans, were put to flight nith great slaugliter. 
llnving burnt several towns and villages, the victors returned to their camp, where lliey 
were soon follow tvl l)y nevv (le[)iitii‘s bom tlie Britons. Ccesar being in want of horse, 
and alraid lest anolljcr storm should destroy tlic remainder of his fleet, granted 
them peace, on condilion of their sending him double the number of hostages into CJaul 
which they had before promised: the same night he set sail, and soon arrived sale 

'Jdie Britons no sooner perceived the Romans gone, than, as before, they broke 
tlrt'ougli their engagements. Ot all the states \Yho had promised to send hostages, only 
two performed their promises ; and this neglect so provoked Caesar, lliat he deterinineit 
to return the year following with a far gre(.cer force. Having, therefore, caused his old 
vessels to be refitted, and a great many new ones to be built, he arrived off the coast of 
Britain^ with a fleet of 600 ships and 28 galleys : the Britons made no opposition to 
bis lauding ; but Ccesar, getting intelligence that an army was assembled at no great 
distance, marched in quest of them. He found them encamped on the banks of a river, 
supposed to be the Stour, about 12 miles distant from the place where be had landed ; 
they attempted to oppose his passage ; but being briskly attacked by the Roman ca- 
valry, they were obliged to retire into a w'ood, all the avenues of which were blocked 
up by trees cut down for that purpose. This fortification, however, proved insufficient 
to protect them ; the seventh legion having cast themselves into a testudo, and thrown 
up a mount against their works, drove them from their asylum; but as the day was fat* 
spent, a pursuit was not thouglit adviseable. 

Next morning Cmsar, wdth the greatest part of his army, which he divided into three 
bodies^ marched out in quest of the enemy. But when he was already come in sight of 
their rear, he was overtaken by messengers, who informed him, tliat his fleet was greatly 
damaged by a violent storm which had happened the preceding night. Ihis put- an end 
to the [)iirsuit for tiiut time ; but Caesar having cniploycd all the carpenters he had with 
him, and sent for others from Gaul, in order to repair the damage, resolved to prevent 
misfortunes of this kind for the future. He therefore drew ail the' ships ashore, and in- 
closed them within the fortijfications of his camp : this arduous undertaking employed 
his whole army for ten days ; after which he again set out in quest of the enemy. 

llie Britons had made the best 'use they could of the respite afforded them by t(je 
storm : they were headed by Cassibelaunus, ^ king of the Irinobantes. He had for- 
merly made war upon his neighbours ; and having rendered himself terrible to them, was 
looked upon to be the most proper person for leading them against the common- enemy ; 
awd as several states had now joined their forces, the British army was very numerous. 
Their cavalry and chariots attacked the Roman army while on their inarch ; but were 
repulsed with loss, and driven into the woods: the Romans pursued the^V too eagerly, 
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ftiid thuA lost tome of their own men ; which encouraged the Britons to make another 
fierce attack; but in this also Uiey were finally unsuccessful, and obliged to retire, 
though their Joss seemis not to Imve been great. 

Next day the Britons suddenly attacked the Roman legions as they were foraging ; 
but meeting with a vigorous resistance, they soon betook themselves to flight ; the 
Romans pursued them so closely, that having neither time to rally, nor get down from 
their chariots, according to custom, great numbers of them were cut in pieces; and 
Bus overthrow had stich an eflect upon the auxiliaries of Cassibelaunus, that ail of 
them abandoned bira ; nor did the Britons ever afterwards- etigage Caesar wUh united 
forces. 

Caesar, pursuing bis victory, marched towards the Thames, with a design to cross that 
river, and enter the territories of the Triniobantes. I'lie river was fordable only at one 
place, and that not without great difficulty ; hut when he- came to it, he found the ene- 
my’s forces drawn up in a considerable body on the opposite bank, which was fortified 
with sharp stakes ; they bad likewise driven oaany stakes of the same kind into tlie bot- 
tom of the river, the tops of which were covered with water : Uiese stakes are visible 
to this day, at a place called Walton in Surry ; they are made of oak ; and though they 
have been so long in the water, are as hard as Brazil, and as black as jet ; aad have 
sometimes been pulled out, in order*to make knife handles of foem. 

Caesar was nut at all dismayed at these difficulties, which he bad intelligence of by 
prisoners and deserters. He ordered the cavalry to enter first, and the foot to follow. 
His orders were obeyed, and the soldiers advanced with suoli resolution, that though the 
infantry were up to the chin in water, the enemy, unable to sustain their assasilt, aban- 
doned the bank and fled. After this -defeat, Cassibelaunus himself despaired of success, 
and therefore dismissed all his forces, except about 4000 chariots, with which he ob- 
served the motions 6f the Romans ; harrassing themi by cutting off straggling parties, 
&c, 'I’his, however, was not sufficient to keep up the spirits of bis countrymen. On 
the contrary, they deposed him from the kingdom, and chose Mandrubratius, whose 
father had, been murdered by Cassibelaunus, who thereupon usurped the kingdom: the 
young prince bad fled to Cesar, who gave him protection ; and tlie Trinobantes now- 
offered to submit to tlie conqueror, provided he would give them Mandrubratius for 
their king. ' • - 

Cesar readily complied with the request of the Trinobantes,- upon their sending him 
40 hostages ; and tlie submission of the Trinobantes was soon followed by that of other 
states and tribes ; for each of the 17 nations already mentioned were composed of seve- 
ral different tribes, of which no particular account can be given. Ceesar next marched 
to Verulamium, or Canterbury, which was Cassibelaunus’s capital, and wh(eb lie still 
kef>t posseMion of; but though the place was stron^y fortified both by nature and art, 
(he Batons were unable to bear the assault of the Romans, and therefore fled out at 
one of the avenues. Many were taken as they atteiqpted to make their escape, and many 
more cut in pieces. 

After this loss^ Catstbelaunua, as dfls last resource, found means to draw into con- 
fipderaey with him four kings ef the CantB. But though Cnsar gave them the title of 
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kings, it is probable that they woi'e only petty princes, tributary to the mug of that nation; 
their names were Cingetoris, Corvilcnsf Taximagiilus, and Segenax. These, having 
raised what forces they could, attacked tile camp where the sliips wore laid up; but the 
Homans having made a sally, repulsed them with great slaughter, and then returned to 
their trenches without any loss ; after which, Cassibelaunus thought proper to submit 
to the conqueror. As the suirmicr v<as already far sfient, Caesar hearkened to his pro* 
posals. A peace was concluded on the following terms, viz. that the Brijtons should pay 
annual tribute to tlie Romans; that Cassibelaunus should leave Mandubratios in peaces 
able iK>s«cssion of his dominions ; that he sliould not molest tiie Tripobantes ; and tbal 
he sliould clclivcr a certain number of hostages. These terms being agreed to, Cessar 
set sail with his whole fleet from Hiitain, to which he never returned. 

Such is the account given by Ca'sar himself of bis two expeditions into Britain ; bat 
other authors have spokeii very doubtfully of bi.s victorie.* in this island. Dio Cassims 
tells IKS, that the 'ii itons utterly dcfeatc<l tlie Roman infantry, but W'cre at last put .in dis- 
order by llicir cavalry. Horace and Tibullus, in mav>y parts of their works, speak of 
tlie Britons as a people not yet conquered. I’acitus says, that C®sar rather shewed 
the Rpuians the way to Britain, than put them in posse.ssion of it ; and Lucan tells us 
plakdy, that flaesar turned his back to the fkitons ami fled : tliis last, however, con- 
sidering the consummate military genius of Caesar, is l>y no means probable-; that he 
left Britain during the winter, was, in all probability, to prevent insurrections among tho 
Gauls, which might very readily have happened ; and tliat he did not return to finish 
bis conquest can be no wonder, .seeing his ambition would certainly be more gratified by 
being called emperor of Rome than conqueror of Britain. 

In the reign of Claudius, the Romans set about reducing them to subjection in. good 
earnest ; the occasion of this war is related by Dio Cassius as fbilovrs. “ Cunobe- 
linns, the third in succession from Cassibelaunus, being dead, his two sons, Togodtimnos 
and Caractacus, succeeded to the throne ; but whether they reignc'd joindy or separately 
is not known. In this reign one Bericus, of whom we also know very little, being dri- 
ven eat of the island for attempting to raise a sedition, fled with some of his partiznns to 
Rome, and persuaded Claudius to make war on bis countryman. The Britons, on the 
ether hand, resented the behaviour of Claudius in receiving these vagabcNads, and 
therefore prohibited all intercourse with the Roman.?. A inncb smaller offence 
than this would have been sufficient at any tame tm provoke the liaioghty natron to 
declare war. 

An army was therefore immediately ordered into Britain, under tise command of 
Piautkis, prastur in. Gaul. The soldiers at first rcfiiscd to embark, froniia superstitious 
notion, that itiey were going to be sent witliout the compass ivS the- world ; and this- inu- 
tiny being revealed to the Britons, liliey did not make the necessary preparations fi>r their 
own defence ; die Homan soldiers were soon bsuught to> a sense o£ their duty, oind set 
eol. from three different ports, tn> order to hmd. at titree* (tififeveot (ilaces in Britaia at once. 
Being driven back by contrary winds, their fears began to return, but the-y resumed their 
courage on the apjiearance of a metcoi' shootihg fhow the eadt, which they imagioed was 
sent ftoia heaven to disect their course : they lauded’ without opposition.; aaidi the 



Britons, not^hnving drawn togeAer a suSdentt .•rmy. kept in ainalt^ bodies behind thalr 
marshes, and ki woods, m order to spin Out the w^Mf till n inter ; when Aey imagined ^ 
Piautjus would, like Cassar, speed tp Oaul. The.Roman generkl' marked 'Ast in qqesi 
of the two kings, lOgodumnus and Caractacus; boA of a horn he AiAid out and de*. 
feated, one after another. He then reduced part of the Dobonjt, at Aattiroe object tq 
the Cattieudclani and lcavir|g a gtirrisoR' A keep them in awe, he advanced to a river 
where the Batons lay carelessly encamped, supposing that the Rornahs could not pass 
it without a bridge. But the Germans in Aq l&oiuan army bad been accustomed to 
swim across the strongest currents in their heavy <airflsour : Aey therCfoA passed Ac 
river first ; and having, according A their orders, iallen only upon thO *enOmy*s horses 
which diew their chai tot's, tiicse fum)idab1e> machines werw rendered endl^ly useless; 
and tlic Batons were put A flight as, soon as anoAer pwt o# Ae forces could pass Ac 
river. The Britons were not d)Acartci)ed‘witb Ais deieat, hut engaged the Romans no.^'t 
day with great biijivery. Victory cootinded long doubtful ; but at length the Romans pre* 
vmlod, and the Britons were forced to take themselves to fli^t ; this battle is thought 
to have bten tbught on the banks of Ae $evcrn. Prom Aence Uie Britons fled to the, 
mouth of the 'rhames : they were closely pursued by Ac Romans ; but the latter being; 
unacquauiied with the flats and shaflovis of the rivers were often in great danger ; Ae 
Germans, Imwover, crossed by swimming, as before, and the rest on a brtdgO somewHtft 
farther up the river ; so that the Britons were in a short time surrounded on all Side^ 
and ^cat numbers of them cut iu pieces. Many of the Homans, also pursuing the 
fugitives with two great eagerness, weie lost in marslicS. In one' of Acs^’ battlco 
Togodumnus was killed; but' the.BiitonS werp so far fom being disht^K^fpe^, ^al^ 
they shewed more eagerness Aau ever tO Oppt^sO'' the Romans, in order tlo^toyoc^'lm 
dcatl). V . . ' . . 

Plautius, therefore, did not Ainfc proper to pChetrate farAer 'into tbe^^ufatry, but 
contented himself wiA putting garrfsofts f» the jflachs he had already ccmquOredv He Acn 
wrote to the emfveror himselt’ who ho sooner received, an account of hie suobess, than he 
set out for Britain,' where havldg’^ tanded after a Adrt voyage-, hO joined Plaufitip^ 
on the banka ot the Thames. Soun after the arrival of Claadtus, tlie Romans paskpo 
the Thames, attacked Ac ’British army, and totally d^foatPd- it i Ae hon^uertco 
this was the taking of CimobelitmsV capital, and the s&ifowssion of i^verid^of tBeftei|^*^ 
liouring statea The emperor, however, did not make a loi^ itajf 
Plautius to pitkine b» conquests : 'Aa hp did with such su(;ce»i^«;||iS^;^r1>ia reAri|% 
Rome, he was met Without the gates by the emperor kolemh 

give him the right band The Bjriton's seem to have rV^MVtice, 

to the Roman ariili^ ahqiftoAie Ade. Vespasian, who st^d A 

have fought SO and the explqitajpi 

bnitcd by the RomaftibliftoiAdd ^ ^ ^ ' ’ ' ' ^ ' 

In the ninA yearo^Clfijuidii|i( Seapalievi|ui'1lwt into Brketu, • By iir ' 

greater part of Ae mehtipMd, i|»is titne uncon^uered Aii^' 

ot these had brok^i into the Rpmai^‘tiei’’^itoric^ ^ling invaxpectedi^ 

Aera; put great-Aumberk to Ae Ae Sf To prevent Aept lll^' 
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futuic from making ioratids intolfcp tofriloiin* oftlit* Homans or their allies, hcTjuiUseve- 
idl lo« ts on the Severn, Avon, and the Nen, icdhicing die conntry south of tljese ri\eis 
to a Uomaii proviuco : this so highly oft<}nded the Iceui, tijut, bHn^ joined hy the nei^h- 
huui mg nations, they rai^e(i a considerable army, and encamped in an advantageous sjtua- 
ti u), in order to prevent the Romans from penetrating fai ther into the Uhind. Ostonus, 
iiowever, soon advanced against them ; the Romans, as tisUal, got dm vietdry, and the 
J'twW were pm sued with great slaugi»ter« The Rotnati general dien, having queued an 
insui I action among the ilrigantes, led his army agninst tfie Sifures : they vyere headed by 
tlun king Camctacus, a most renowned warrior. He riicwfed 1/fs nii|}tary talents by choos- 
ing a \eiy ailvautageoiis place for cngAging the enemy. Tacitus tells us, “ it was on the 
ndgt ol an exceeding steep mountain ; and vvhere the sides ot Jt was incliuing, nud ai.- 
us&.hlc, he reaied w a Ilf of stones for a rampail. At the foot </f a mountain fl<'«til a 
nvci, dangerous to be hrrdcdt niwJ an army of men guarded his thtrenchmeuts.” This hill 
is thought to he one called CafSr Caradoc, in Shmpsbife, situated near the conflux of tin 
livers Colunand J'eme, and sphere the remains of ifnticnf entrenchments are still visiWc 
On the appioach of tlie enemy, Caractaeds drew up his tfoops in order of battle. 
aoiuiJtmg them with the £jltowiug speetdiv * according to Tacitus: “ That fioin tin- 
day, and tins battle, they miist date thw liberty rescued, or their slavery for ever 
established. He then inrofaed tlvc shadea of those hemes who had expelled Cirsai, 
tiic dictator j, tiiose brave men by whoso valour they itill onjoyCd freedom fiom Roman 
tribum and taxes, and whi(h, their wives and children were as yet preserved froai 
prastitution.*' 


1 he whole army then toob a soiemnt oath either to conqtier or die, and prepared for the 
charge wjth the most tarrifde sliouts. Ostorius was somewhat dismayed, when he consi- 
<lered the oticommon fierceness of the enemy* and th6 other difficulties which he hml to 
encounter. ^ H« led on his men, howm'cr, to the char^; and the ^tomans w'ere attend' 
id with their tispal good fijitune: the Rritons were put to ili|^t. Vast numhcifs fell 
on the field of battle, and in the pursuit, and many more were taken prisotters, Atnong 
the latter were the wife, the daugirter, and die brother Of Caractecus \ the unfortunate 
prince himself fisd to Cartismonda, queen of the Brigantes, by wltom lie was dcliveied 
up to the RonieQ genoral, who ^ilt him in chains to Rome^ bore bis mis- 

fortunes with m^oanimityj anil when he ramc before the hmpetW^ said by Tacitus, 
addressed bhn in the folloWmg terpis. •* If my moderation inf O Claudius J 

riod been as ctmapknons as my birfh and fortune, I should now''ha^oWterii!fl tbU city as 
^ friend, and not aa a prisoner ; nor would you have disdained ih^jQriendship 0( ft punce 
oqsmided trom such iliiustriotis aoeestofti, gqyeming so My piesent 

^ndtlfon, ‘I own, is to you honouitdifo, ' fo;;ine^lipmH3^iig. pP6sea,icd of 

dRni,>aaid rieheat yoi^be slffprhK^ lo preserve 

tbefo ? I? you* Romans, hava a desire fo. arrive pipai all nations, 

togretiry yoo, tamely submit to servihitte> tfThSd a itrui^e, hoiv 

much would pi hove c diminished Hhe of, a^'jaTyqur viC^ry? And now, 

« you resolve to put me to death, mylftpry;wUt obJlvipn; but if you 

think propw to preserve my life, I shhtt rep^n; j^inhent your demenpy." 
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Thh |iad suck aa oilbct upon Claudius, tha|’li6 iMimediatdy pordofiedCtiractdc# 
and his whole I'auiily, a^d coiDujandcd jlhem tu ho jsot af liljerty. 

Souic Scottish l^isJ^riaus claiiqaed Caractacus ^ iBO)f«)tr'yfh&% diut w’ilb 
appearaiico ol pfol?«d*ifity. 

‘'rbe Silurcs, notvyithstanding tips bon ibtc h}o^a, ^on^tipupd the war w^h gK»( 
and gained coiwMpvable advantage^ Qvcr {ho Eomaps wliiicb *<{ mwoh Abided 
lius, t^at he died xif ^ricf, I|e w(i$ succeeded by A. PidUns, «ri^<^(r4dned tbeAnetM'* 
sions of tlie Silures, but was not able to restore Cattamunda, queen of the BrigMStoA 
ivho had been deposed Jby her subjects, Didhts tw puaweded by VciAWua, bndibb by 
Suetonius Pauliniis, who reduced tbo island of Abgle^ey* ‘l^be shore qea** Piwtbqrool if 
laiuous, as l)eing the place where belauded, Jiis in^itry passed over >iti ;dajt-bottio{iaed 
boats ; his ciuylry, pjiftly by fprditjg, and Partly Uy so'ionuingi On dhe .fb<*o ^wyf 
Tdcitus) tlicre stood a osotley artn{{, ip cloae anoy, and Aetl arntod; 'WitlV^womBU •run- 
ning wildly about in blac'b aturc, uith disheveled bair, awt iikoiite fiidof, brand^qH 
their torches ; surrounded by tlie dru»ds, wbo lifted up tbeir bands >tp be# aen, Aod 
poured forth the most dreadful iiitprecatipna. Tlic soldier ftood aatonisbod at tliif 
novelty of the sight Ilif limbs gvotv Iprpitb and .be resigned his naottonless^body (a 
every wound- At length, anUoated by tlieir le^idoi-, and axhorting wte aioother 4iot.l;» 
be intimidated by .such a womanly and fanatic band, they displayed tliair ensign^, over- 
threw all that opposed them, and threw tbotq into their own £nes. Alter the battle, 
they placed garrisons in tbo towns, and CU$ dowp the groves, consecrated to the most 
hori'id supcistitions; for the Britons held it right to sited on tbeir altars tlte blood of 
tlieir captives, and to consult the gods by tjio inspection .of hunsan entrails. 

But while Paulinas was einployed in the conquest of this island, ho was alarmed by 
the news of au almost universal revolt among tlie nations which bad submitted {o the 
Homans. The Britons, though conquered, bad still a desiie of rotpraing to their for- 
mer state of independence ; aud tiio Roman yoke became every day more unsupport- 
able to them, through the insolence and o[>pressiou3 of the Roman soldiers. Tlie 
Britons had been long discontented, and were already in a very proper disposition for a 
revolt, when an event happened which Kindled these discontents into an open llatnoL 
Prosutagus, king of the Iceni, a prince renowned for ppulence and grandeui’, had, by 
his last Aill and testainent, , left the Roman emperor joint heir with bis two daughters^ in 
hopes of obtaining bis foyour and protection by so great an qbltgati^i iBht tb6 evptt 
turned out very different. No sboncr was he dead, than Ins Uf^{ii3eas^ posfeastona 
were all pin adored by the Roman soldiers : the queen Boadit^ tt|^inst 

this uijustice ; but instead of obtaining any redress, abe herself ^'^s, spbliicly whipped, 
•her daughtera ravished,' and all the relations of tlie htte 4i% 5 i^W®d to slavery j 
the whole coqntry Ojlsqi plufidpred, and all the ebie^ pf.tbe leejui deprived of their 
possessions. ‘ 

JBpadicea was a w'onJan of too haughty a spirit tamply to bear such indignities. 
She tliei-eforc persuaded the Iceui to take up arm?, wfajob t.bey very readily did ; tbo^n* 
being Joined by tlie TfVinobantes, and sp^ie other nations, they poured like a torrept ^ 
the Roman colonies, livery .thing 1Wi« des'bf^yed with fire and sword; the pintb 
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legion, winch had been left for the defence of tlie country, under Petilius CcrealU, was 
defeated, the infantry totally cut in pieces, and the commander himself, w ith the cavalry, 
escaped with tbO utmost difficulty. Suetonius, alarmed at this news, immediately left 
Anglesey, and marched with the greatest expedition to London. The inhabitants were 
Overjoyed at his arrival, and used their utmost cndeavuurs to detain him for their de- 
fence. But he refused to stay, and in a short time left the place, not v\ithstandiug the 
intreaties of the inhabitants : the whole city lamented his departure ; and they had 
reason. 

Suetonius was scarce gone, when Boadicea with her Britons entered, and put all 
they found in it to the sword. None were taken prisoners, nor was anv sex or age 
•pared, and many were tortured in the most cruel manner. Seventy thousand persons 
are said to have perished on this cKcasion at London, and other Roman colonics. 'I'he 
Britons, no ^ elated vs ith success, assembled from all quarters in great numbers, so that 
Boadicea’s anuy soon amounted to 230,000 men : they despised the Romans, and bc- 
catne so confident of victory, that they brought their wive.s and children along with them 
In waggons, to be spectators 6f tlie destruction of their enemies. The event was what 
might naturally have been expected from such an ill-judged confidence : the Ihitons 
were over throw niwiih most terrible slaughter, no fewer than 80,000 being killed in the 
battle and pursuit ; while the Romans had not many wounded. Boadicea not alile to 
aurvive so great a calamity, put an end to her life by poison.' By this overihiow’, tlie 
llrltoft«, who had once been subdued, were thoroughly prevented from raising any more 
insuricetions, and even those who had not yet submitted to the Roman yoke, si emed to 
be intimidated from making incursions into their dominions. Nothing remai kivble, 
thcieiorc, happened for some time. In the time of Vespasian, Petilius Ccrcalis being 
appointed govcinor of Biitain, attacked the Biigantes, defeated them in sevei.il battles, 
and reduced great part ot their country. He was succer tied by Julius rrontimus ; who 
not only inaintaiiied the conquests of his predecessor, but reduced entirely the warlike 
nation oi die Silures. 

Frontinus was succeeded by the cclehrqted Cneius Julius Agricola, who completed 
the conquest ot all the southern Britons. Just before the .arrival of Agricola, the Or- 
dovices had cut in pieces a band of horse stationed on their confines ; after which the 
whole nation had taken arms.’ The summer vvas pretty far spent, arrd the Roman awny 
wji« qjiite separated and dispersed, the soldiers hav tig assured themselves of rest lor the 
reinauiing part of the year. Agncola, however, was no sooner landed, than, having 
drawn twgether his legions, he marched against the enemy without delay. I’he Britans 
kept upon the ridges 6f the mountains; but Agricola Ipd them in person up the ascents : 
the Romans were victorious ; and suclv a terrible slaughter was made of the Britons, 
that'alnaost the whole nation of Ordovices was cut off. Without giving the enemy time 
to recover from the terror which this overthrow had occasioned, Agricola resolved upon 
the immediate reduction of Anglesey, which had been lost by the revolt of Boadicea. 
Bemg destitute of ships, he detached a chosen body of auxiimrics, who knew the fords, 
«ik1 were accustomed to manage their arms and horses in/the water. The Britons, who 
had expected a fleet and transports, were so tcr^fied by‘ the appeat'ence bf tlie Romani 
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forces on their island, that thry iauucdiatoly «id)irjjtted, and Angh'sey was once more 
cstored to the lloiuans. AVilh the conquest of Anglesey ended tlic first eninpaiini of 
Agrieolu ; and he employed the winter in reconciling the iJritoiis to the lloiinm yoke. 
In this he met with such succes-;, through his \use and ocjuitahle condnet, that the Hri- 
tons, barbarous &s they were, began to prefer a life of security and peace, to that iiule- 
pendency which they liad formerly < fyoyed, and which eontimudly exposed them to the 
tumults and calamities of war. 

The succeeding cam[Kii''!.s of Agi’icola wTre attended aith c((ual success; lie iiot only 
subdued the J7 mitious inSiahilinc England, but carried the JtonKin arms ahuost to tlie 
extremity of Scotland. lie also caused his tlcct to sail roiuid the.* island, and discoveied 
the Orcades, or Orkney inlands, which had bclore been mlkMy^ul to tln^ rest of the 
woild. His expedition took him ii[> about six years, anti was completed in the year of 
(dirisl 84. Had this commander been continued in Ilritaiu, it is probai)le that both 
Scotland and England would have been pc'nnmieutly subdued, but lie wa.s recalled by 
J>omilian in tiic y(‘ar 8.'), and we arc tiicn ahiiosl totally in the dark af)Out the JJiilish 
ailairs, till tJie reign of the emperor Adrian. During this iiitervah the Caledonians had 
taken anna, and not only refused snhjection to the Roman power tiioin-elves, but ravaged 
the tta’ritories of tliC Erltous, who continued faithful to them. Adrian, Wtv uluit reason 
is not vv(‘ll knoun, abandoned to them the wl)ole tract lying beta con tlu^ 'i yie and the 
Eortli. At tlic same time, in order to restrain them IVom milking iiumrsions into the 
Homan ti'rritoiies, he built a wall 80 miles in length, fiom the river Eden in Cumberland, 
to the 'J'yne in Noriliumberlaiid. 

He was succeeded by Antoninus Piu.s, iii wliusc reign the JJriganle.s Hjvoltcd ; and 
the Caledonians, having in several places broken down the wall built by Aclri;an, began 
anewv to ravage the JJoman teiritoi ics. Against them the emf)cror sent Loll ins l.'r- 
bicus, wlu> reduced the Rrigantes ; and having def(‘ated the nortljcrn nations, confined 
them ill luuKwvGr bounds by a new wall, extending probably between the liiths ol Eorlit 
and Clyde. 

From the lime of Antoninus to that of Severn s, tlic Homan dominions in Britain con- 
tinued to be much infested by the inroad.s of the northern nations. 'Jdiat emperor 
divided Britain into two governments, the southern and northern ; but the governor of 
the northern division was so harras.sed by continual incur.sions oi the Caledonian.*^, tliat 
he was at length obliged to purchase a peace with nlo^e\^ "^I'he C'aleclonians kept 
the treaty for 1.5 years ; after which, breaking into the Roman territories anew*, they 
committed lenible ravages. Virius Lupus, the governor, not being in a condition to 
withstand them, acquainted the emperor with his distress, inlrcating liiin to send pow- 
erful and speedy supplies. Upon this, Severiis resolved to put an end to the perpetual' 
invasions of tlie enemy, by making a complete conquest ot their country ; for which 
purpose he set out for Britain, together with his two sons Caracalla and Gcta, at the 
head of a numerous army. The Caledonians no sooner heard of his arrival, than they 
sent ambassadors, offering to conclude a peace upon honourable terms. But these the 
emperor detained till he was ready to take the field, and then dismissed tiiein without 
granting their request As soon as the season was fit for action, Severus marclied against 
VoL. I, ^ T t 
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the i wln ic iu' |Mit all to (ir(' an<l sc\oriI. He: advanoGil ovrii to the iri<; t 

northerly |».iiU o! l^.c i^laiid ; aiui thooGdi no battle uas tbu;;ht in thio rv'pedilion. yrt 
lluoindi llict eoniiiiual anihu a-iides oi the cn.inv, lonl llu* !nho.-5|hlab!o nature ot the 
country, hr is said to liavc h)St *V(),0()() men. Ai la-t the Chdetlonians wove ohliood to 
MIC lor peace; uliich wa^ Ujiantid (hem on ron.dilion of their vit Idiiiir pait of their 
i’ounlry, and d< livcnniL^ np lludr arms. Alter this IIjc (’m|5eror rctniiu'd to \h)rk, Irav- 
in;,^ his sc^n ( aiju'iilla to f’oniiiiand ti'.e aimy, and linidi tli(‘ wai! which had been h(''::;nn 
bclNvern I’.ie Irilhs ol Foilli and ('iv«h\ lint the cm[)eror b('ini> taken ill at Voik, (he 
Cidcdoniao'. no sooner heard ot in(lis|^o-^it!oll, than thf'y aj;ain took up arms. Th*»s 
provoked Sevt'rns to ^neh a ile^iec, that he commanded liis son Caracalla to enter their 
<omihy .Mien nith thu whuh.' army, and (o put all he met to the sword, witijon^’ distinc- 
tion ol sc.K or atn*. Delorc tluse ordeis, however, could he [lut into exeention, Ins ♦wo 
jons haMicj; conchuh'd a itiamelal peace w it!i tlic ( kdedoiua.ns, returned to Rome. 

Alxxit tiiis time Fintral supposed to have donnslied, whose exploits arc celc- 
brattsl in the poMii> of t )3>ian. 

A lon^ chasm now t.ikcs jilacc in the hl-toiy of liie Homan dominions in Britain. In 
llic hcLrinning ol 1 )loele-«ian .1 nfu^n, C ara-iii', a native of CianI, passinnr over into Bii- 
tain, lu(;k npcjii him the title (M emperor, ami was acknow ledtjed by all the troops qiiar^ 
loretl hero, lie was, liowevcr, kilhal in a iKitlle with one <‘f Constanlius's officers, after 
i)C had enjoyed the, ^ov('rei,:;^nly for six or seven years. 

(-on.'-ilantinc the (ircat Inuan ins reiirn in this inland; and returned soon after he had 
1( ft it, probably with a ile^jyn to j)iit a sto[> to the daily incursions of the Caledonians, 
lie alttMcd the division ot tliutj)ait of Britain subject to tlie Romans. Severns had di- 
>ided it only into two piwinecs ; but CoU'^tanlinc increased the number to throe: viz, 
Britannia Prima, Britannia S<^cnncla, ami Maxima Ca*sarlcijsis ; and the last was af- 
terwards divided into two, ri/. Maxima Ca'sariensU and Plavia Ca^sarien.'^is. '^I'he re- 
moval ot the iinpciial court from Rome to Constantinople, whicli happened in the reign 
ot C onstiuiline, gave tlic northern nations an opporlnnitv of making frequent incursions 
into the Roman provinces; the cmp<ror having carri(’d with him, first into Caul, and 
then into the east, not (mly most of die Roman troops, but likewise the flower of the 
Biitisli youth. Alioiit the latter end of the reign of Constantins, son to C'onstantinc the 
Crrcaf, the government of the province of Britain was commiUed to Julian, ofterwanU 
called the apostate. While lie was in his winter quarters at. Paris, he was informed that 
the Scots and Piets, about lhi.s time first distinguished by these names, had broken into 
the Roman teiritorics, and committed every where dreadful ravages. Against them 
Julian ilispatched a body of troops under the command of Lnpiciniiis. He embarked 
from Boulogne in the depth of winter, but was no sooner arrived at London than he was 
recalled ; the c neijiy having, probably, found means to appease Julian by their 
submissions. 

I ill the rcMui of Valcntinian I. these nations still continued to infest the Roman 
territories in Britain, and liail now reduced the country to a most deplorable condition 
by their continual ravages. Valcntinian sent against them Theodosius, father to the 
€Uiperor ©f that name, lhat general having divided his forces ioto several bodies, ad- 
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tlio oririi'.y, ^\ho wcj'^* ij^<y up and do\rn th^} connlry. 1 lic St:o!s uiul 
i^icto Avtrc ()l)li‘M.‘'l lo yield lo (he snjx rior val<)nr ;iJid ij)liiic ol’ liiC Ilo’nans. (iieat 
we re t ul in pitre^; liu y \\('u- idvreej lo n!)aiid(ni all tl.c booty aiid priDoneis 
tijoy had taken, ainl to ictiio beyond the huli> of Foitli and (dMle. Throdosiiis thou 
M;U'i((i laauloii in liiuiijph, and iv-'-iored that (ity to its former .splendour^ v.bich 
had snhered yrc'atly by the foii.uT iiM'nisione, of liie northern Erilons. ^ To re-strain 
lliL'in iiom bi(:,d\ini.; anev/ into the i)ru\inrr^^, '1 hrodo>in‘i bnilt scverLtl forts (n' castles 
between tliC two mj I hnving thus recovered ail t' e country bctw'e(m Adrian's 

V. :dl and tl>e lii(h> oj furlh and C lyde, he formed of it :i tilth; province, which he called 
A alentia. 

1 hough IhHain wa* no'x redii('ed to a stale of temporary tranfjuihity, yet, as the Roman 
(cnpiiv wa.b daily (IcaTniiiiiC it v, not to be supposed tliat sutricient earn could be tala ii 
to s('e;irt‘ -neh :i di^laiil juu’iiuae In the reign of th(‘ emperor Jloiioiais, tlie provi/j' 
<iL'! iliiloie, inund lijetiiseUfs ;uino\Cth not only bv tdjc Scots and Piets, but also by the 
th. piedations ol the. Sa\on>, Avho began to commit ravages on the sca-cor..^t.‘5. Ry tlie 
care, houevf’r, ot Slidcho, prime minister to Ilonorius, inaUeu's were once more set- 
'it'd, and li particidai* ofiiecr was appointed to guard the const against the attctnpts of the 
Saxim,, wiiii the title of Coimt oflheSavoii sliorc. Hut, not long after, the empire 
being over~nm In l)aihari<ms, most of the Roman troops quartered in Piiltain wrve rv- 
< .died, and th/t eouuliW' hit (|uito open to the attacks of the Scots and Piets. I'pon tlii.^’, 
tiie punmeials ex|jrcting no more assistance from Honoiius, resolved to setup au 
eini){.roi ut their own. Accordingly they invested with the imperial dignity one Mark, 
ah officer ut great (‘redit among them. Him they murdered in a ftwv days, and placed 
on the Ihrone one (iialiau, wliu iindervvent the late of his predccc:^.sor, and was succeeded 
by (donstaiiline, a common soldier, who was cliosen mendy for the sake of hi.'^ namc, 
llo see in';, however, to have been a man of some knowledge and experience in vuir, 11c 
diove tilt beots and Piets be\ond the limits of the itornan territories ; but being elated 
with ihii success he w ould now be satisfied with nothing le^s tlian the conquest of the 
whole Roman cinpiie Ho therefore pas.scd over into (iaul, and took vu'tli him not 
only the few Roman forces that had been left, but sudi of the provincial Britons as 
were most accustonie<l to ann^^. That unhappy people, being now left defenceless, were 
fiairasscd in the mo-t cruel manner by their enemies, who broke info the country, and 
destroyed all vvith tire and sword. In tliis miserable situation they continued from the 
year 407, when tlie usurper Constantine passed over into (^aul, till the year 410. Having, 
during the last tliree years, frequently implored assistance from Rome, without receiving 
any, they now resolved to withdraw thevir allegiance fron) an empire which w as no longer 
able to protect them, ilonorius himself a[)plaudcd their conduct; and advised them 
by letter to provide for their own isafct}’’, which was, in eflcct, an implicit resignation ot 
the sovereignty of the island. 

The provincial Britons now regained their liberty ; but they had lost tiic martial 
spirit whicli had at first rendered them so fornndablc to the Romans, dhey seem, 
f)owever, to have met with some success in their first enterprises ; lor Zosimus 
tolls us, that Uiey delivered thek cities from the insults of a haughty enemy But bcirry 
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at last ovorpourrctl, they were again obliged to have recourse to the Roman etnp(MOr, 
to whom they [iroiniscd a most perfect submission, provided lltcy \ui‘e delivered from 
the hands of their merciless and implacable enemies. Ilonoii'i-', loiiclud Midi coinpas- 
sion, sent a legion to their relief, llic Roman forces landed in Driiain unexpectedly ; 
and alter having destroyed great ninubers of the Scots and Piets, tf.cy drove them beyond 
the friths of Porth and Dunbritlon. After this, they advised tijc natives to build 'i wall 
on the isthmus from sea to sea, and to re-ussumc their courage, and dclend them.'.elves 
from their enemies by their omii \it!e i; : the Romans then quitted the country; being 
obliged to return, in order to re[>iiloC lho.se barbarians who had broken into "the empire 
from all qnai tcrs. 

7 liC Prilons immediately set about building the wall, as they had been desired, with great 
alacrity. Jlut as it was constructed only of turf, the Scots and Piets soon broke it do'vn 
iti several places ; and pouring in upon the defenceless and effeminate provincials, corn* 
niittcd more cruel ravages than ever. At last, after very inatiy and grievous calamities, 
t!ie latter sent ambassadors once more to Rome. ^Ihesc a|)peared with their garments 
rent, and dust on their heads ; and at last prevailed on the enq)cror, by tlicir earnest 
entreaties, to send another legion to tlieir relief. The troops arrived in Prilain before 
ilje enemy had the least knowledge of their having set sail ; they were tlicndbrc quite 
unprepared for an attack, and roving up and down the country in the utmost disorder. 
The Romans made a terrible hiivock among them, and drove the rc iuaiiulcr into their 
own country. 

As llonorius had sent them not with any ambitious view of retaining the island 
in subjection, but merely out of compassion to the unhappy provincials, tlic Romans 
told them, they had now no farther assistance to expect from them. They informed 
them, that the h!giun mu.-t ifnmediately return to the continent, to protect llic empire from 
tile bai biii ians, v. ho had extended their ravages almost to every part of it ; and therefore 
that tin y must take their last farewell of Rritain, and totally abandon the island. After 
this (kclaralion, Cjallio, the commander of tlie Roman troops, exhorted the provincials 
U) defend themselves, by fighting bravely for their country, wives, and children, and wdiat 
ou.gIit to be dearer than life itself, their liberty ; telling them at the same time, that 
tlicii tnemies were no sliongcr than themselves, provided they w^ould but lay aside their 
tears, and exert their antient courage and resolution. That they might the better wdth- 
stand the attacks of the enemy, he advised them to build a wad, not of turf, but of 

stone ; ofleriug to assist them w'ith his soldiers, and to direct them himself in the execu- 
tion. Upon this the Rritoiw immediately fell to work, and with the assistance of the 

Koinans, finished it in a short time, though it was no less than eight feet thick, and 

twelve feet in height. It is thought to have been built on the same place wdiere Seve- 
iMis’s wall formerly stood. Tow'ers were also built at convenient distances on the east 
coast, to prevent the descents of the Saxons, and otlicr barbarians that came from Ger- 
many. Gallio employed the rest of his time in teaching* the provincials the art of war. 
He left them patterns of tlic Roman weapons, which be also taught them to make ; antT 
after many encouraging exhortations, he took his last farewell of Britain, to which tho 
Honiens ue vea returnedL There is a great disagreenierit among chronologcrs as to tho 
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year in which the Romans nnally abandoned Britain, some placing it in 4SS ; others in 
423, or 426 ; and some in 431, 435, or 437. 

Britain, during this period, was divided into two unequal and variable pitfla ; the 
southern, which was subject to Uie Roman yoke, and the northern, which still retained 
its independence. The inhabitants of the north of Britain were savage tiibcs, who re- 
tained their antient manners, adopting only such foreign arts as might conduce to ren- 
der them more formidable enemies. Tlicy were actuated by the .strongest love of liberty, 
and hatred to the Romans, but too rtiucli divided in their councils to unite cordially in 
defending their common safety. Some Scottish historians, relying on tlie weak assis- 
tance of tradition, and, where tliat fails, on efforts of imagination, have given us the 
names of a succession of princes, who reigned during this jieriod, and, among the rest, of 
Donald I. whom they denominate the first Christian monarch. If the Christian religion 
were really thus early introduced into Scotland, it was probably by means of some 
provincial Christian, a ho sought to avoid the fury of Dioclesian, by living beyond the 
boundaries of his empire. 

Attempts have lately been made to prove the Scots of this age were not destitute of 
literary excellence, but produced at least one poet, whose name has a claim to be con- 
Bocrated to immortality, Ossian the son of Fingal. O.ssian is said to have flourished 
about tlic end of the second and beginning of the third century. Several incidents in 
bis poems point out this as his era ; particularly the engagement of Fingal with Cara- 
cul or Caracalla, the son of the emperor Severus, styled by Ossian, the sou of the king of 
the world. Mr. Gibbon fixes the era of the Caledonian war about the year 200, and 
speaks thus on the subject. “ This Caledonian war, neither marked with great events 
nor attended with any important consequences, would ill deserve our attention ; but it 
is supposed, not without a considerable degree of probability, that the invasion of Seve- 
rus is connected witli the most shining period of British history or fable. Fingal, whose 
fame, with that of his heroes and bartls, has been revived in our language by a i ccont 
publication, is said to have commanded the ('alcdonians in that memorable juncture, to 
have eluded the power of Severus, and to have obtained a signal victory on the banks of 
the Carun, in wbicli the so/i of the king of the world, Caracul, fled from bis arms along 
the fields of his pride. Something of a doubtful mist still hiings over these Highland tradi- 
tions ; nor can it be entirely dispelled by the most ingenious researches of modern criticism : 
but if we could with safety indulge the pleasing supposition, that Fingal lived and (Ossian 
sung, the striking contrast of the situation and manners of the contending nations might 
amuse a philosopliic mind. The (wallel would be little to the advantage of the more 
civilized people, if we compare the unrelenting revenge of Severus with the generous 
clemency of Fingal ; the timid and brutal cruelty of Caracalla, with the bravery, tlie 
tenderness, and elegant genius of Ossian ; the mercenary chiefs, wlio, from motives of 
fear or interest, served under the imperial standai'd, with the free-born warriors, who 
started to arms at the voice of the king of Morven ; in a word, we contemplated the 
untutored Caledonians, glowing with tlie warm virtues of nature, and the degenerate 
Romans, polluted with the mean vices of wealth and slavery.” 

The dominion of the Romans over the south of Britain was productive of two veiy 
‘Voi,. I. * U u 
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important revolutions in the manners of tlie inhabi'rtnts of that part of tho island, (hw 
yf these resulted from the introduction of foreign customs, and the other from the pro- 
I)Qgatio*of our holy religion. 

The Homan generals who preceded Agiicola expected to subdue our ancestoi's en- 
tirely by force, and therefore gave hill scofic to their own oppressive dispositions, and 
to those of their soldieiy. This occasioned frequent revolts, and a needless effusion of 
blood. 

But Agricola united with the successful general, the consummate politician, and the 
virtuous man. lie saw that the Ilritous wlio lived nearest to Gaul imitated the customs 
of the (iauls ; and wisely cpnsidcrecl, that to iiitnaluce the polished manners of the capital 
would be a work easily effected, and tcial more than any thing to the permanent s.ub- 
jeetibu of the country. He treated the inhabitants with justice and humanity, and hav- 
ing thus obtained their afleclion, prevailed on them to assume the toga of the Romans as 
an ensign of grandeur, to cultivate their eloquence, and lastly to abandon their Humble 
cottages for lofty palaces, erected on the model of those which long adorned many places 
in Ftaly. The Britons, as they hccame thus more polished, became also effeminate, and 
.'ceincd in a little time inclined to consider their conquerors as their countrymen, and to 
regarti tlieir uncoiupicrcd brethren of the north us rude barbarians, as aliens, and as 
enemies. 

‘ \V'liatever public or private buildings the Roman Britons may have erected, they have 
sufl'ered] so much from the ravages of the Saxons, and the rust of lumierous years, that 
scarcely a wreck n'uiaius. It is proper, however, to remark, that Loudon, York, St. 
Albans, Lincoln, Colchester, and several other of our cities and great towns, derive their 
origin from tliis period. 'J'he principal monuments that remain of Roman antiquity 
are the camps, highways, and walls, which wore made by the labour of the legionary 
soldiers. 'J’he two former of these arc common in other countries, and w ill be described 
in a more advanced part of tliis work; we shall, therefore, here content oursehes with 
bi'iefly noticing the walls which were erected, to defend the jirovince from the incursions 
of the northern Britons. 

J'he wall of Adrian was composed of earth, covered with green turf. It was carried 
from Solway frith, in as straight a line as possible to the place where Newcastle now 
stands, so that it must have been above 60 Knglish and near 70 Roman miles. It con- 
sisted of tour parts. 1 . 'J’he princi[>al mound of earth or rampart on the brinks of the 
ditch. 2. i he ditch on the north side of tlic rampart. 3. Another rampart on the 
soulli side of the principal one, about live paces from it. 4. A large rampart on the 
north side of the ditch. This last was probably the military way to the line of forts on 
this work ; and the south rampart might serve’for an inner defence, in case the enemy 
shonhl beat them from any part of the-priucipal rampart, or it might be designed to 
protect the sokliers from any sudden- attack of the provincial Britons. For many agc.s 
this work has been in so ruinous a condition, that’ it is impossible to discover its origi- 
nal dimensions- with certainty. From their appearance it seems probable that tine prin- 
cipal rampart was at least 10 or 14 feet. high, and the- south one not much less; but the 
BtMih one was considerably lower. The ditch, appears to have been nine ftitet w’ide at 
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the top, but somewhat narrower, at the bottom. I'lic north rampart was about 20 fee** 
distant from the ditch. ^ 

The wall of Severus was built with stone, and consequently as it was better able to re- 
sist the attack of enemies, or the decay of a"c, it remains in a more perfect condition. 
Several inscriptions have been discovered, which give us some information concerning 
the Roman soldiers employed to guard this work, tVom which it appears that they 
amounted to about 10,000 men. The introduction of the Christian religion into this 
island wouUl afford us a very interestijjg subject, but we are destitute of well authenti- 
cated materials. Tlic probability is, that it was first brought by Roman soldiers, or mer- 
chants, and for a time made but little progress ; but tliat in the time of Dioclesian, its 
votaries were uurncwiis, and under the Christian emperors it bccanic the prevailing 
religion of onr ancestors. (-)n tlie wliole, it appears that the advantages and evils 
resulting from the Romaii cojiquest, were botli of them numerous and great, since from 
tlicm this island received civilization and religion, but the forujer was degraded to effe- 
minacy, and the latter corrupted with superstition. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Saxox Brttatn.— invasion of the Piets and Scots, The Saxons. The hep- 
tar^y. Ughert. Alfred. Ed"nr. Canute. Edward the Confessor. Harold. 
The battle if Hastings. 

^l^IIE Pict-s nnd Scots no sooner heard of the final departure of the Roiuans. titan 
-*■ thev considered the nholc* Critisli island as their own. One party crossed titc 
/ritli of I'urth, in boats made of leather, while another attacked with fury the Homan 
Mtill, rvhich the Britons laid repaired for their defence, but which they abandoned 
on the first assault, flying like timorous deer, and leaving their country a prey to llie 
enemy. 

The Scots and Piets made dreadful havocll of the fugitives ; and meeting with no 
opposition, they hiiil all the southern part of the island waste with fue and swoid, 
Pauline followed with all its horrid train. Ihc miserable Britons, in this frightful 
extremity, had once more iecoui>e to Rome ; they wrote to Aitius, then consul the 
third time, that memorahle letter, entitled. The (i roans of the Britons, and w hich paints 
tlieir unhapj)y c(.iidition strongly ns is possible for words ; “ ^V'e know not, ” say 
they, “ even which way to flee. Chased by the barbarians to the sea, and forced back 
by tJie sea upon the barbarians, we have only left us the clioice of two deaths ; cither to 
peri.sh by the sword, or be swallowed u[) by the waves. ” What answer they received 
is uncertain; but it is well known they received no assistance. Rome being then 
threatened by Altila, the most terrible enemy that ever invaded the empire. 

Tlie Britons, however, amid all their calamities, had one consolation : they had em- 
braced C hristianity ; a religion which above all others teaches the endurance of niislor- 
tuncs, which encourages its votaries to trium|>h in adversity, and inspires the soul with 
joy in the hour of affliction. Many of them fled over to Gaul, and settled in the pro- 
vince of Armorica, to which they gave the name of Brittany : part of them submitted to 
the Scots and Piets ; and part, collecting courage from despair, sallied from their woods 
and caves upon the secure and roving invaders, cut many of them to pieces, aud oblig- 
ed the rest to retire into their own country. But the enemy threatening to return next 
.season with superior forces, the distressed Britons, by the advice of Vortigern, prince of 
Dunmonium, who then possessed the principal authority among them, called over to 
their assistance, by a solemn deputation, the Saxons and Angles, or Anglo-Saxons. 
I'he Saxons, like all the antient German tril»€S, were a free, brave, independent people ; 
they had arrived at that degree of civilization in which the mind has acquired sufficient 
force for enterprizc, and seems to derive energy from the unimpaired vigour of the body. 
A nation, taken collectively, is never perhaps capable of such great achievements as 
in this state of iialf-civilization. The Saxotis had spread themselves over Germany ana 
the Low Countries from the Cimbrian Chersonesus, now Jutland, taking possession of 
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the whole tevritory between tlie Rhine and tlie Elbe ; and, when tlfo Britons sent to im- 
plore theii aesistance, they were masters not only of the present Westphalia, Saxony, 
East and West Friesland, but also of Holland and Zealand. 'Flicy readily complied 
v\ith the request of Vortigern : and having fitted out three large transports, about 
15,000 of them put to sea under tlic command of Ilengist and llorsa, two brother chiefs 
said to be descended from Woden, their tutelary god. The Saxon chiefs landed in the 
isle of 'i'hanet, which was assigned them as a possession, and a league was entered into 
between them and the British prince. Soon after their arrival, they marched aggiust 
the Scoti and Piets, who had made a new irruption, and advanced as far as Stamford. 
I'hesc northern ravag-'fs, unrible to withstand the stcudy vtiloia of the Saxons, were rout- 
ed with great slaughter; and the Britons, felicitating themselves on an expedient by 

hieh they had freed their country from so cruel an enemy, hoped thenceforth to enjoy 
security under the protection of their warlike auxiliaries. But mankind, in posse.'Jsion of 
present good, arc apt to overlook the prospect of futuis} evil : the Britons did not fore- 
see that tlieir deliverers were to be their conquerors ; though it mn.st have been evident 
•^to any disinterested observer, that the day of subjection was nigh. 'J’bc reflections of 
Hengist and J ior.su, after their victory over the Scots and Piets, were very different from 
those of tlic Britons; they considered with what case they might subdue a people, who 
had been unable to resist such feeble invaders ; and sent to lliyir countrymen intelli- 
gence of the fertility and opulence of Britain, inviting them to conic and sliarc in the 
.spoils of a nation, without union, and without valour, siiuU in indolence and sloth. The 
invitation was readily accepted, 17 vessels soon arrived with 5000 men; who, joined to 
lliose already in the island, formed a very considerable army. Though now ju.xtly 
alarineii at the number of their allies, the Britou.s sought secuiity and relict only in jias- 
sivc submission ; and even tliat unmanly c-spedient soon failed tlicm ; the Saxons: 
pulled oft’ tlie mask ; they coinplainod that their subsidies werg ill jiaid, and demanded 
larger supplie.s of coin and other provisions ; these being refused as c:xorbitant, they 
formed an alliance with the Scots and Piets; and proceeded to open hostilities against- 
the people they had come to protect. 

The Britons were at last under the necessity of taking uj) arms; and having de- 
posed Vortigern. who was become odiqus by his vices, and the unfortunate issue of his 
rash counsels, thgy put themselves under the command of his son A'^ortimer. Many 
battles were fought between the Saxons and Britons with various success, though com-> 
mouly on the side of the former; and in one ol these battles tUuSuxpn general llors*i 
was slain. ■ 

The .sole command now devolved upon Uengi.st ; who, c.ontij|ua^ reinforced wiiU 
fresh ‘adventurers from '.Germany, carried desolation . to tlie nipst remote possessions 
of the Britons. Anxious to spread the terror of his arms,, be spared neither, age, sex, 
nor condition. Of the unhappy Britons who escaped, tlie ^general slf^glbter, sonte 
took refuge among, .inaccessible. .ix>ck.s and mountains;; roftpy pe.rished, by hunger, arid 
fpany, forsaking their asylum, preserved, their |ivca cf the expence of their liberty.., 
Others, crossing the sea, sought, sluelter among J^h^r countrymen in Armorica. Thqw 
U’bo remained at home :^ufl'cred every spe.cies .pf, {oisery ; .they were npt .only rpbbfd <m 
VoM. I, * iii ' ' 
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all temporal but spiritual benefits. In this c.xtreniity, a British and a Christian 
hero appeared. Arthur, prince of the Sihires, revived the expiring valour of his 
countrymen. lie defeated the Saxons in set'eraf ensjauPtncnts ; and particularly in 
the famous battle of Badon-hill, which procured the Britons tranquiUity for upwards of 
years. 

.But 'the success of Hengist and hi.s followers having excited the ambition of other 
German tribes, who arrived at different times, and under different Ieadcr.s, yet all speak- 
ing one language, being governed In- the same regulations, and psissing under the common 
apfiellation of Saxons or Angle.s, tlicy were naturally led to unite against the antient iti- 
haliitants of tlie island. The Britons therefore ultimately Ibtmd themselves unequal to 
the conte.st, and retired to the mountains of Cornwall and Wales, where they formed 
independent principalities, protected by their remote and inaccessible situation. 

'J'he Saxons and Angles, or Anglo-Saxons (for they arc mentioned imder both these 
'denominations) were now absolute masters of the whole fertile and cultivated part of 
South Britain, which had changed not only its inhabitants, but its language, customs, 
and political institutions. History affords an example of few conquests more bloody, 
and few revolutions so violent, as that effected by the Saxons. In the course of their 
Mai-.s irith the l^itons, ubich continued 135 j'cars, they had established many separate 
Kingdoms, the seventh and last of whicii was that of Northumberland. The 
names of the other kingdoms were Kent, Sussex, Essex, Wessex, Mercia, and 
l-'ast Anglia. 'Ifie.sc seven kingdoms formed what is commonly called the Saxon 
heptarchy. 

The kingdom of Kent was founded by Hengist in 475, and ended in 82.3 ; it contained 
only the county of Kent That of the South Saxons, Sussex, and Surry, were founded 
by Ella in 491, and ended in dCO, being conquered by the West Saxotis. These latter 
occupied Cwnwall, Devon, Dorset, Hampshire, Somerset, Wiltshire, and Berkshire. 
Cornwall was, however, rather nominally than really subject ta tlieir dominion, as it re- 
mained in the possession of the Britons. Tliis kin^om commenced with Cerdic 512, 
and {n-oduced the celebrated Egbert, who conquered all England, and became the first 
sole monarch. Essex was founded by Erchenwin in 574, was conquered by the Mer- 
cians 79S ; it contained Essex, Middlesex, and part of Hertfordshire. Eaot Anglia 
compreijended Noifolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire, was founded by Uffa 575, and 
was seized by the Mercians about 746. Northumberland, founded by Ida in 574, and 
.ended in 792 . It was dhridOd into two kingdoms, Deira and- Beniicia. The first is 
said to have comprehended Yorkshire, Lancashire, Durham, Cumberland, and M est- 
moreland ; the last Northumberland, and Scotland to the frith of Edinburgh. Mer- 
cia w'as a very large kingdom, comprehending the remaining part of Hertford', Gldu- 
■cester, Hereford, Worcester, Warwick, Leicester, Rutland, Northampton, Lincoln, 
Huariogdon, Bedford, Biickinghamj Oxford, Stafford, Shropshifb, Derby, Nottingham, 
ancf Cheshire. It was founded by Ckfdda. in 582, and ended 874. Each of these 
kin^oms was converted to the Christian ttriigton in the thnC* of the heptarchy, as Will 
ifo more particularly related towards' the close of this chapter. 

EGBERT, the first sole monarch of England, was a pHnice of eminent abilities ai»4 
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great experience. He had enjoyed a considerable command iti the armies of Charle- 
magne, by whom he was imtch respected, and had acted successfully against the Nor- 
mans, and other enemies of the eniphe. After iiis return to Britain, he was engaged 
in a variety of struggles, before he obtained the supreme dominion ; but having sur- 
mounted these difflbulties, he found himself witliout a rival. Being the only remaining 
descendant of Hengist and Iforsa, the first Saxon leaders who landed in this island, and 
who were supposed to be sprung from Woden, the chief divinity of tlie antrent Saxons, 
the people readily transferred their allegiance to a prince who appeared to merit it 
equally by his birth and talents ; so that Egbert was no sooner seated' on the throne of 
England, than the seven kingdoms of heptarchy were strongly cemented in one 
monarchy. 

An union of government seemed, to promise internal tranquillity ; and the Saxon.s, 
from their insular situation, and their power, had little reason to be afraid of foreign 
enemies. The Britons were humbled ; and the Scots and Piets, wasted by continual 
■wars with each other, being in no condition to molest Egbert, he flattered himself 
w ith peace and security. But, however, foresight is ever limited ; a fleet of those 
northern adventurers, who had already ravaged France, under the name of Normans, 
soon gave the English monarch reason to alter his opinion. Tliey ih'St landed 
in the isle of Shepey, pillaged it, and carried off their booty with impunity. They 
returned next year in 35 ships. Egbert gave them battle at Clmnnouth in Dorsetshire ; 
where they were worsted, after an obstinate dispute, but made good their retreat to 
their ships. Now sensible what an enemy they had to deal with, they entered into an 
alliance with the Britons of Cornwall ; and landing in that country, their confederates 
and they made an irruption into the county of Devonshire ; they were met by Egbert 
at Hengesdown, and totally defeated. But while England was threatened with new 
alarms from die same quarter, this warlike monarch, who alone was able to oppose the 
invaders, unfortunately died, and left the kingdom to' his son Ethelwolf, a prince better 
fllted to wear tlie cowl than the crown. 

Ethelwolf began his reign witli dividing his dominions, according to the absurd custom 
of those times ; delivering over to his son eldest Athelstan, tlie countries of Essex, Kent, 
and Sussex. But no inconveniences seem to hare arisen from this partition, the ter(or 
of the Danish invaders preventing all domestic dissensions. Time proved that' this ter- 
ror was but too just; the Danes I'eturned with redoubled fury; and-, though often rc- 
puised, and sometimes defeated, they alw'ays obtained their end, by committing plunder, 
and caiTying off their booty : they avoided coining to general engagement, which 
was not suited Co their plan of operations : their vessels' being smal^ fan easily up 
the creeks and rivers , they drew them ashore, and formed an enVrenchmient around them, 
leaving them under a guard . they scattered tliemseives over (he ' fkce of die country 
in small paities, making- spoil- of every thing- that came fn their Vay ; goods, cattle, and 
women. If opposed by a sOperibf force, they betook thei^selveS to their vessels, set 
sail, and inva<^d some distant quarter, not prepared* 'fbr tHeif'riecbptioni All England 
was kept in continual atermi;- nordiirst the inhabitants of 'd(ie'{^ft go to the assistance- 
of another, lest their own fatdilies* and- poese^ioitis Shdllltf be loosed tb the fury bt the 
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raragers. Every season of the year was alike ; no man could compute on a moment’s 
safety. 

luicouraged by their past successes, the Danes at length landed in so large a 
body, as seemed to threaten tlie whole island with subjection. Hut the Anglo*Sa.\ons‘, 
though labourmg under the weight of superstition, were still a ^lant people r tliey 
roused themselves with a vigour proportioned to the necessity, Ond defeated their inva- 
ders in several engagements. ’J'he I)anc.i, however, ventuied, for the first time, to take 
up their winter quarters in England ; and receivctl in the spring a strong reinforcement, 
by 350 vessels ; they advanced from the isle of 'J'hanet, wliere they had stationed Ihem- 
selves, and burnt tlie cities of Jxnulon anti Canterbury. They were again defeated in 
.several engagements ; yet they still maintained their settlement in tlic isle of 'I hanet, and 
.spent next winter in the i»le of .Shepey. 

During the absence of Ethelwolf, his eldest son Athclstan died ; and Ethclbald, lire 
second son, had formed the project of cxchuling his father from the throne. This un- 
natural attempt gave the pious monarch little concern. lie couqilied with most of hi? 
son's dcinunds, and the kingdom was divided between them. IThelwolf lived only two 
years after his return to England, which he left by his will to be .shared between his two 
eldest sons, Ethelbald and Ethelbcrt. Ethclbald was a prolligalc jrrince, but his reign 
was happily short; and Ethclbert succeeding to the govcimucnt of the whole kingdom, 
conducted liimsclf, during a reign of five years, in a manner more suitable to his rank. 
England was still infested by the depredations of the Danes; who, in this reign, sacked’ 
Winchester, but were there defeated. Ethclbert was succeeded by his brother Ethclred, 
whose whole reign was one continued struggle with the Danes. He defended his king- 
dom with much bra\ ery, and was gaflantly seconded in all his efforts by his younger 
brother Affrcd ; wl)o, though excluded from a large inheritance left him by his father, 
generously sacrificed his rciscntment to tlic public good. Ethelrcd died in the midst of 
those troubles, and left his disordered kingdom to his brother Alfred. Alfred was now 
20 years of age, and a prince of very promising talents. He had no sooner buried iiift 
brother, than he was obliged to take the field against the Danes. ’J licy had seized Wil- 
ton, and were ravaging the neighbouring country. He gave them battle, and at fust 
gained some advantage over lijera ; but, pursuing his victory too far, he was worsted by 
means of the eneniy’s numbers. 'I’he loss of the Danes, how'cvcr, was so considerable, 
that, fearing Alfred might suddenly receive reinforcement from his subjects, they stipu- 
lated for a safe retreat, under a promise to depart the kingdom Hut they were no- 
.sooner freed from danger, Hhan they renewed their ravages. A new swarm of Danes 
landed, under three principal leaders ; and Alfred, in one year, fought eight battles with- 
these faithless and inhuman invaders, and reduced tliera to tlie greatest extremity.. Hbt- 
the generous prince, again condea,cending to treat with them, was again deceived. 
>EhUe,be was expecting the execution of the agreement, a third swarm landed from the- 
uprtbaiti hive, apd reduced the Saxpns to .despair. . They , believed themselves abandoned 
by beayeit, and devoted to destruction ; siojce,^ .aftier all tlmir vigorous eflbrts, fresh inva- 
ders still poured ip upon them,, aa gfpedy of spoil and s^tughter as the former. Soni® 
left their country, otW^ avkhmiUed to, the. eppquej^or?, but nope, would listen to tli«.,ex'^ 
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hortations of Alfred, who, still undismayed, hedged them to make one exertion more ill 
defence of their possessions, their liberties, and their {wince. 

Thus abandoned by his subjects, this illustiioiis monarch was obliged to lay aside die 
ensigns of his dignity, and assume tlic habit of a peasant. In that inc^n disguise he 
eluded the pursuit and fiiry of his cnouiie.s ; and, in order to save his country, he even 
condescended to live for some time ns servant to a grazier. But the human mind is a.* 
little suited to employments beneath as above its cajiacity : the great Alfred made a bad 
cow-herd. His guardian genius was occupied about higher cares ; and, as soon as he 
found the search of his enemies become more remiss, he collected some of his adherents, 
and retired into tlie middle of a morass, formed by the stagnating waters of the Thone 
and Pan el ; where, finding some firm ground, lie built and forlilicd a castle, no less se- 
cure by its own strength, tl)mi by its remote and inaccessible situation. The place is 
called .'Tithelingcy, or the isle of Nobles. It now boars the name of Athelncy. Her^ 
during a twelvemonth, Alfred lay concealed, but not inactive : he made frequent and un- 
expected sallies upon the Danes, who often felt the vigour of bis arm, but knew' not 
whence the blow’ came, or by whom it was directed. At length a prospcrou.s event em- 
boldened the royal fugitive to leave his retreat, and enter on a scene of action more wor- 
thy of liimself. Oddnne, carl of .Devonsliire, Iieing bc’sicged in bis castle by llubba, a 
celebrated Danish general, made au unexpected sally upon the enemy, put them to rout, 
and pursued them with great slaughter ; killed Hubba liimself, and got {lossession of tnc 
famous llcafeii, or Raven, an ciiehantcd standard, in which the Danes put great confi- 
dence. 

I’he news of this victory was immediately carried by the faithful carl to Alfred, w'Jio 
was happy to find tlic seeds of valour beginning to revive among his subjects ; but, 
before he would assemble them in arms, be resolved to inspeot the situation of the 
enemy, and judge of the prohahilify of success, as an unfortunate attempt in the {ircsent 
state of national despondency must have terminated in final ruin. In consequence (if 
this resolution, he entered the Danish camp under the disguise of a haiqicr, and passed 
unsuspected through every quarter. lie observed toe supine .security of the ravagei’s, 
their contempt of the English, and their neglect of all military regulations. Jvneou- 
raged by these propitious a[)pcarr,nces, he sent intelligence to his mo.st powerful suljects, 
and summoned them to assemble, along with their retainers, on the borders ot Selwood 
forest. 

The English, who, instead of ending their calamities by 5ul)missk)n, as they fondly 
liopcd, lutd found the insolence and rapine of the conquerors more intolerable than 
the daiigcrs and fatigues of war, joyfully resorted to the place of rendezvous. They 
saluted their beloved monarch with bursts of applause ; tliey could not satiate tlioir 
eyes with the sight of a prince whom they had believed dean, and who now appeared 
as their deliverer : they begged to be led to liberty and vengeance. Alfred did not sutler 
their ardour to cool : lie conducted them instantly to Eddington, where the Danes lay 
cncamf)cd ; and. taking the advantage of his previous knowledge of the enemy's situa- 
tion, he directed his attack against their most unguarded quarter. Surprised to see an • 
army of, Englishmen, whom they considered as totally subdued, and still more to find . 
Voi. I, * Y Y 
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Allrocl at tlieir head, the Danes made but a feeble rcsiotanco, notv^ ith5>tanfJing their s!i- 
perior numbers : tljey Avere soon |)ijt to fliglit, and routed will) great ^liiugliter. Alfred, 
no less generous tliun brave, and who knew well Iioav to govern as to conquer, took 
ibe remains dff the Danish army and prince (Jiithrum under his protf ction. lie granted 
them their lives on submission, and liberty to settle in the kingdom of Northumberland 
and Last Anglia, (which were (nliiely desolated by the frequent inroads of their country- 
men) on condition that they should emluMcc Christianity, d hey consented, and were 
baptised : the king stood godCvther lor Cluthrum. Tiiis mode of population fully an- 
swered Alfred’s expectation : the greater part of th(3 Danes settled pt^aceably in their 
new possessions; and the more turbulent made an expedition into Prance, under tlieir 
famous leader Hastings, who afteruards invaded England, but was expelled by the 
valour and vigilance of Alfred. 

In the mean time, this great prince was employed in establishing civil and military 
institutions ; in composing the minds of men to industry and justice, and in providing 
ugainst the return ol like calamities. After rebuilding the ruined cities, particularly 
London, which had been destroyed by the Danes in the reign of Kthelwolf, he establish- 
ed a icgnlar militia for the defence of the kingdom. He took care that all his subjects 
should be armed and regislcred, and a-Sbigiied them a regnUu* round of duty ; he distri- 
buted one pari into the castles and fortresses, which he oected at pro|wr places ; he 
api)oinled another to take the held on any alarm, and assemble at stated places of ren- 
dezvous ; and he lelt a sullicient number at Ijoidc, who were employed in the cultiva* 
tion of the lands, and alleiwards their tmn in nnlilar.y service. The whole king- 
dom was like one great ganTon : the Danes could no sooner land in any quarter, thu)i 
u sufticiont force was ready to oppo.se them, and tiiat. without leaving the other parts 
naked or defenceless. L*iJt Alfred did not trust solely to his land forces. He may bo 
considered as the creator of the Englisli navy, as well as the establishcr of the monarchy. 
Sensible that ships are tljemost natural bnlwaikof an i.^land, a circumstance intlierto en- 
tirely overlooked by the Saxons, or English, as tlicy b(^gan now to be generally called, he 
j)rovided himself with a naval force and met the Danes on their own element. A fleet of 
EJO armed vessels was stationeo upon the coast; and being provided with warlike en- 
gines, and expcit seamen, both Eri.sians and English, maintained a superiority over the 
enemy, and gave bulb to that citiim, wliich JLnglund still supports, to the sovereignty of 
tlic ocean. 

In this manner did Alfred provide for the security of his kingdom ; and the excellent 
posture of defence every where established, together with the wisdom and valour 
of the prince, at length restored the peace and tranquillity of England, and com- 
municated to it a consequence hitherto unknown in the monarchy. But it would con- 
vey a very iiupcrfccl idea of Alfred s merit, were we to confine ourselves merely to his 
military and political talent. Ilis judicial institutions, and his zeal for the encouragement 
of arts and sciences, demand our particular attention. Wc must now', therefore, con- 
sider him in a character altogether civil ; as the father of English law and English lite- 
rature. 

Though Alfred, in the early part of his reign, bad subdued, settled, or expelled the 
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I.)ane8 as a body, stragf^Hng bands of that people afterward.? continued to infest- the kiog- 
dum with their robberies ; and even the native English, reduced to extreme indigence, 
by these and former depredations, abandoned thcm.-jelves to- a like disorderly life : they 
joined the robbens in pillaging tlic nnae wcaltliy part of their fellow citizens. These 
evils required redress, and Alficd took means effectually *to remove them. lu order to 
render the execution of justice qiorc strict and regular, he divided all England into 
counties ; these counties he subdivided into liundreds, and the hundreds into tythings. 
Every householder wa.s answcralde fur the behaviour of liis family, of his slaves, and 
even of his guests, if tiicy resided above three da\s in his house. Ten neighbouring 
householders, answcrul>lc for each other’s conduct, were formed into one corporation, un- 
der the name of a lythiug, decennary, or frihorongh, over which a person called a 
tylhingmau, hcadhorough, or horslioliler, presided. Every man was punished as an 
outlaw', who did not register himself in sonic tvtiiiiig ; and no man could change hi.s 
habitation, without a warraut and eertilicatc from the borsholdcr of the tything tp 
which he formerly belonged. 

These ix:g!iUilions may seem rigorous, and arc not perhaps necessary in times when 
men are hahituated to obedience and justice. But they were well calculated to 
reduce a fierce and licentiou.s people, under the salutary restraints of law and go- 
vernment ; and Alfred look care to temper their severity hy other institutions fa- 
vouralilc to the freedom and security of the subject. Nothing can he more liberal 
than his plan for the administration of justice. The borsholdcr summoned his wliole 
decennary to assist iiim in tlie decision of smaller dilfcrcnccs among the members of the 
corporation ; in controversies oi’ greater moment, the dispute was brought before the 
iiundred, which consisted of ten deceiinaric.s, or a hundred liuuilics of free-mcn, and was 

regularly .assembled once in four weeks, for the trying of causes. Their mode of deci- 

eision claims your attention ; twelve freeholders were chosen • who, having sworn along 
with the magistrate of the hundred to administer impartial justice, proceeded to the 
examination of the cause tliat w'as submitted to them. In this simple torin of trial wc 

perceive the origin of juries, or judgnienl by eij'iaks, an iiisliiution now almost pe- 

culiar to the English nation, admirable in il.seif, aiuJ the best calculated for the preser- 
vation of man's natural rights, and tlie administration of justice, that human wisdom 
ever devised. 

Beside these monthly meetings of the hundred, there was an annual meeting, appoint 
cd for the more general inspection of the police of the district ; inquiring into crimes, 
correcting abuses in magistrates, and obliging every person to shew the decennary in 
which he was registered., In inaitation of their ancestors, the antient Germans, the 
people on those occasions assembled in arms ; w'hence an hundred was somctitnc.s called 
a wapentake, and its court served for the support of military discipline, as well as (lie 
administration of justice. The next superior court to that of the hundred was tfie 
county-court, which met twice a-year, and consisted of all tho frccliolders ot the coiiulv, 
who had an equal vote in the decision of cau.ses. To the aldcrnian and bishop, 
Alfred added a third judge in each county, under the name of shcritt', who enjoyed equal 
authority with the . two former. His office also empow'crcd him to guard the rights wt 
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the crown In the coiinty, and levy the fines imposed ; which, in an age when motie^r 
atoned for almost every violatioii of the laws of society, formed no inconsiderable branch 
of the public revenue. . 

In default ot justice from all these courts, an appeal lay to the king himself in conu> 
cil ; and as the wisdom and justice of Alfred were universally revered, lie was soon over- 
whelmed with appeals from all parts of his dominions. In order to remedy this incon- 
venience, he chose the earls and sheriffs from among the men most celebrated lor pio- 
bity and knowledge in the kingdom : he puni.shcd severely all malversation in office ; li« 
removed all M'hoin he found unef|ual to the trust ; and the better to guide magistrates 
ot all kinds in the administration of justice, he framed a body of laws ; which, though 
now lost, served long as the basis of Kngli.sh jurisprudence, and is generally esteemed the 
origin of our C’ojijiox L.\w'. 

Allred appointed regular tncelings of the states of England twice a year in the city of 
London, which he himself had repaired and beautified, and wduch thenceforth became 
the capital of the kingdom. Every thing soon wore a new face under his wise and equi- 
table government Such success attended his legislation, and so exact was tho general 
police, that he is said to have hung up, by way of trial, golden bracelets, near the high 
roads, and no r.'!’..n dared to touch them. Hut this great piinee, thouu,h rigorous in llie 
adnijnistratioii of juslice, which he wisely considered as the best means of repressing 
crimes, preserved the most sacred regard to the liberty of his’ peojilc. His concern e.i 
this subject extended even to future times, and ought to endear his memory to c\ti y 
Englishman. “It is just,” says he in his will, “that the English should lor ever 
temain FREE AS THEIR OWxV THOUGHTS.” 

After providing for the security of his kingdom, and laming his subjects to the rc- 
(jtraints ot law, Alfred extended his care to those things wliich aggrandi^e a nation, and 
make a people happy. Sensible that good morals and knowledge arc almost inseparable 
in every nge, Ihongh not in every individual, be gave great encouragement lo the pur- 
suit ol learning. He invited over the most celebrated scholars from ail parts of Europe ; 
he established schools every w’herc for the instruction of the ignorant ; ho founded, or 
at least repaired, the university of Oxford, and endowed it with many privileges, reve- 
nues, and immunities ; he enjoined by law all freeholders, possessed of two hides of 
land, to send tlicir children to school ; and he gave preferment, either in church or state, 
to such only as bad made some proficiency in knowledge. But the most effectual expe- 
dient employed by Alfred for the encouragement of learning was his own example^ and 
the progress whicli he made in science. Notwithstanding the muitqdiorty of civil ob- 
tects which engaged his attention, and although be fougiit in person 56' battles by, sea and 
land, this ill ustiious hero and legislator was able to acqnii'e, by his unlremitfiiig industry, 
during a life of no extiaordinary length, more knowledge, and even to produce more 
hooks, than nrost speculative men, in more fortunate ages, who have devoted their whole 
time to study. He composed a variety of poems, fables, and apt stories, to lead the on* 
tutored mind to the love of letters, and bend the heart to the practice of virtue. For 
the same purpose he translated from the Greek the instructive fribles of JEsop. He also 
gave Saxor, franslations of the histories of Orosalas and Bede, and of the Consolation* 
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tlicicbaniM aiNb^ not« moiw eoitoe^^ 

with ^ w6l&re of a4ti^e«;y. He ^troduced and. encourage all 

add iiiisrered no bvehua or itdj^over of any useful Of iiigeoiowi:^a|^ tp luu^vnsrdoA 
He prompted med of acdVity and industry to apply bavig^ 

push cotnlnerce Into the most distent countries; and be set apbi^ a po#^ 

bu own revenue (or tnaiataining a number of workmen, whom^bb employed in.relmildtng 
tiie mined , dries and casries. ■ The eleguides of life afe said* tO have been hron^ to 
him, even from the Mediterranean and the Indies ; end , bis sul^e(^ seeing, 
siltable productions, and the , means of . actpiiring riches by trade, were'tnught.^^;.iOl|^t 
those pcacBfufvirtues, by which alone sttsli blessings ean.be earned ■.% 

mctraordinary roan, who, b justly copsiAfired, bo^ by natives ..and l^feijgPOl»» iff riie 
greatest prince ader Cbariemagne* that JE^rope sarr for several a^s, apd ps onf '|be 
wisest and best that ever Wor^ the anlmis of any nation, di^ in tber yeaf 
dgour of Jiis age, and rim foil strength cd!; his faculties, after a life of ymrs, 

and a glorious, reign of Iwentj^nine years. and a half. His liieri^ W p»blio,.ajld 
private life, may be set in oppo8trion.,to that of any sovereign of r^fon in .warient or 
modem rimes.- • He seems indeed, as is observed by an elegantiand'^profoo^ ^torian, 
to he riif,cowptete modpl of that perfect character, which, under, foe denonohariop of a 
sage, dr truly wise mai^ philosophers, have, been so/fond of delinearin^ 'WiriiouI.rije ht^^Mila 
of -ever seeii^ realist. . 1 • 

Alfred was succeeded by bis son £d.wmd riie Eldmr, beli^ the first, of that name' : 
sat on the, -finglisb throne. Thou{^. inferior tp bis fiifoer in gmjius, and erudj^pft. .^ 
egutdied him in military talent^' ehd be had , occasion, for theni. £tfaelwald, . Ids 
german, son to king'£t]|alherl» Alfred’s .elder brother, disffeted the €fpivH|j;v an4, Mi 

the Danes to support .ids. elaihiv ' Tbo deatb df Ethelwakh wlm f«^^ ip^a>bh^ wirii ^ 
men, decided the quarrel ; but Edward’s wars With riie Dar^ cwrini^ during 
the greater part of hie seigo» ti^gh be was soccessfol bv almost every ehg^tnent. 

Atfaetstan» Edward’s natural $0% ■ obtahjed the kingdooh in preferooce to b»s le^lpate 
ddidttm/ As he Waa, arrived at. aWttoe more suited to. fob corps of govemso^i fWl*® 
• ' ' - • ' nifties, 

to#ira 
With this 


expp^ to foreign and <fo«es,ri^^ wwfi required a prhMtO 
thd's^ fWbff dirth ifaain5eripohiw*«-y;*^,;#^^ 

the' throng- rirnn 

^ 1 ttfx I'i' Of 
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'.Of.-atta^bt^t*"'.;^' ri»w.r-iiolicy» though . 

Sit^il^ withip 0 t^lvea^th efofr f** 

'flavftioh k^Oi Oydif 


on Uieie fitittitrlk 
' of AthMla' ^Mt^'y^ffOte; soon 
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le 68 4 >iAve than politic. The fbrnier took shelter in TrelarA), tlf§ 
where he was protected for some time by the clemency of C&nstahtlhe, whh 
ed the Scottish sceptre. C'ontinually solicited, bowev^t, add ‘even m€?nSded’tJ^ 
Sn^ish monarch) Constantine at last promised to dtdivdr up hhl g^uiist bdt tSSr^l!^^ 
detesting such treachery, he gave Godfrid a hint to make bis escape. Ihc4h::^h(f*1»‘’ 
Constanthic’s behaviour, though the death of the fugitive had fi'eed him fronf all a(^ 
prehensioiis, Athclstan entered Scotland nith a numerous arm^, and reduced th 6 ScMi 
to such di&tress, that the king was happy to presenro hiS crdwil by the nlo^ huiul^ 
submission. 

Atlielstan afterwards defeated tlie Scots, Welsh, and Dines, in h ‘ei^d^ 

meat at Brunsbury in 'Northumberland. In consequence of fhh ViiStory, he 
tranquillity during the‘rest of his reign. He appears to have heeh one of ttie hioit'ht^ 
and active of our antient princes ; and bis memorable law for the ehCOUhtgettfedf'BT 
commerce discovers a iibemiitv'of mind worthy of the WWt enlighteawl ages': Thai* a 
merchant, wlio had made tn'o voyages on his own account to distant lands, should ‘'lib 
admitted to the rank of a lesser thane or gentleman. ' " • 4 ^ 

Athelstan was succeeded by his biother 'Edmund ; who, on his siitfcesdlon, met illlll 
some disturbances from' the Northumbrian Danes, whom he reduced'' to obedJeiioe. '‘Me 
also conquered Cumberland from the Britons, and conferred that prindpabty hm Mai* 
colm, king of Scotland, on condition that be should do homage to En^aM li^' it, 
protect the nortliem counties from all future incursions of the Iblrelgin Dhdes. 
mund’s reign was short, end bis death violent. As lie was eoleni^itd^ af feiSt Itr Otou- 
costersbire, a notorious robber, named Leof, whom he liad sc^enced to 
audaciously entered the bail where his sovereign dined, and seated titmself Of bhe hfW6 
tables. Enraged at such insolence, Ednnind ordered him to- be 'seated; bid' ’obsetVH^ 
tiast the ruffian was preparing to resist, the hidig^ant monarch speeeg 'bp, arid' eatdhftilK 
him by the hair, dragged him out of the hail Meanwhile Leof^ Imvbl^tmwnllis'daj^gb^ 
lifted bis arm with a turioas blow, and stabbed the king to the heart, wdid immedihtdljf 
expired on the bosom of his murderer. Edmund left male issue, bdt as h^ bltititi'' am 
was too young to govern the kingdom, his brodwr Edred wtfs rMsed CdtbetbnMlSi ''^ 

The helming of Edred s reigi^ hke those of his pecdecaaMNd, #IM dlltbrfiediliy^frilh 
rebellion of the Northumbrian Danes. Tlraugh fteqoeatly-itiiinble^ thmy heOtM' 
subdued, nor had they ever paid a sincere aHe^pance to the En^hah etowiti' '4lHlh^(dliP 
dience lasted no longer than the pnesent t ti nam dEdred. iMtlnMled by expdrtMMIl^'lilbk 
evory precaution to prevent ftiem ffilure wanMaMlcMs. He settled feaglfellri ^ii iidMy^ 
tb^ most considerable towna, a(8i|dMed over ftm# «tt BngjHsh govCflieh, ftpMiielEtllilf 
mottona. and check the first af^ieeraaee levuii He atae ob Mg bd '^tfalBilll, 

Scodahi^ to renew his homage fitr 'Cuntbeiiaiid. Bltl Bchedl A ItNitee nnd^ildlllf^ 

prhice^^lii^ under the influence of the loweat eaperaiitioti, and And IdiiMly (ItilvaMidhvtap 
his oonsmenee to the guidance of Dunsten, abbM nf ’^jlMtonlimyv eiifte(l''Sf 

Dimston, Drfaom-he advanced to the bq^wefe effipebof ataie, «Ml eiMeeaied''1tofihMlf< 
Ml appoarat|to,of tonedtiy, «the most insatoite anfif feansiene eathMofi. Ih drdbr to 
Wf credu% of iBaaliind> this designing meak hid knig* mMM^ IffiahNH 'firtoh UNf 
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<**W< ‘irbwf^flMp^ nld to had friqoerit cofside^ #ffii the 4eirfl; 

ifurit, «t^Heg to seduce b^ id the Hhope eTa *e. 
^e nose iifith a t^ii* oi red-hot pmd^ and held bias tiH 
Ihpt^ f jSw ie ANottededl with hb bellowings. Satan, thus vanquished, dui<^ 

s|(^r,^|mpbl#bcpar -Ws fyoa^* IJhb sttny, and dtiters bf the like nature, then seriously b^‘ 
]j4]dpi4^hjQi|$i^ ylbhot a reputatioti, both with pHirce and people, whieh no real piety 
Qir virtue could possibly have, procured hitn« Seoo after his return ftom solitude, he 
fig»lii«aed;i|iy»<£dred at the hib^d o^ the treasbry ^ and, sensible that he oived bis ad— 
vajpoeiMeat solely to the d^nton ef hb integrity, he professed himself a fiiend to the 
i^idk tMAunrida role^ which tibbut this time began to prevail, and by which monks were 
eislu(dBd iftoaiiAtt eoibnlierce with the wmid ahd witn women. He introduced them 
l^e omTenta Cd* ‘Glsstbhbttry and Abhigdift), and endeavoured to render them utii* 
viamd m the Idbgki^. « ‘ 

t In tbo’priNiecbiti^ Of thb lleslgU, he met With much oppositioh" from the ^rgy, and 
nMKb Bupport from ftie king. Edred intrusted him with the management of public 
albirsf made him 'ttwasurer, obeyed bis counsels uith the utmost servility, and even sub* 
named <to/ reoeivo cOqfiored discipline at his hitnds. ‘ 

{n a little ttme, bewever, the power of the monks received a check, by the death of 
Edned, the dupe ef ftiOlr edibitioti. He left cliildrcn, but in an infent state ; the crown 
«|Bs dtiiraftnw^efKiferried>ob £dwy, his liephcw, son to Edmund, his brotlier and prede- 
oeNOf. Tins pidOce, who was only seventeen years of age at bis accession, possessed 
an s^egant fiersop, aod die most amiable and promising virtues. But neither the grace of 
hhk.jfigiiCS^«|Qr,tbe accomplbhments of his mind, could screen him from the fury of 
'Wh«mi he nidiapp% oil^dOd in the beginning of his reign. The 
filgtnv 4iia aecondiOr. tl^ cousin, had made an impression on ^ susceptible heart of 
lBdwy<{ madfis bs was Man age when the tender passions are most keenly felt, he ventural 
tih marry her, ttaiu^ within the degrees of affinity prohibited by the chur^. Hie arw 
sturity of the monks made them particuiarty violent on this occasion : the king there* 
frnh ehlMtilimNl^ strong avetskm against them, and determined to oppose their prefect 
of ttcpoHIhgiAie seeuiarf ftmA tim conuemts. But be |md soon reason to repi^ hli 
mwtifliim^ Ihipommkln^smffi^MigMOimeh^ On the day of fab coranetion, while 
tlNbOdiPiiy, ohmttddbddii dm grehjbhan, were bulging themeelves in riot mid dbhrdOIr, 
oAlhtolN epmmfrfe of tihtirGMffitet eocestors, Edwy retired to the 'qde^'e epartmhnt, 
i o h ie i . to>ii^ 41 fMii«as,iwhiid» wos-butfeeWy efaedtodby thhpIdWftoeof her 
JgWd^'filoii^hiled'tii^^ the ktogV ibaiikivdtid carrying ekmg 

d M h Uips rf <t jC|ntodtiuif» V«<^ ^ ^ iNimd m MMoIete ascen* 

apbraided J&d«mr ^^Mviousoese, toM him 
iMbHlilh arbiil’hf aft^paslted him befsk i|^a<g^Mod|ly iolo' tbd compaiiy of 

.wHb the most opiprobgiotif ’epIdMBti l%ou|^ Edwy watf 
of the ags^to OpQ^omht^ he, tbdhdmeaiii to revenge tbm 
00U( ili»^ ttfmOlverfa^ ^tpoflcdl while et the head .of tiio 

#iil,mrt^di«l nM,^l)i«i^#<lhei«bafg^ the kit^-ldHtishe* 
f|ttrr'*lr party Wema not idle during^ hb absence. They poisoned 
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the minds of the jpeopie tp auph a degree by declarations 
on the hbbeti's sanctity, thal'the royal autbonty was 4es|;^a^ 

htsulted. Archbishop Odo ordered the queen ,t9 bq sei;^ ; ainnl af|ief,her iiice,Jiia^jbii^ 
seared with a ted hot iron, in order to destroy thqt ^IpflSh hM ' 

i^e king, she was carried into Ireland, there to retrain in fierpqtt^l qxila. ‘<01^* 

ing resistance ineffectual, was obliged to cQpscnt tp q ,9^PFCq, ^ pjcoamm^^ 
the imperious Odo. t- ft. . f -I 

ftot these were not the only evils which attended u^fl^etie,^^QP<)ai)y|»^ 
consort. The amiable Elgiva^as made piisoqer by jl^er^pprsepat^N^ apd cni^ (Bor- 
dered m returning to the embraces of the kittg, a bom shq still cpinudaredaaJbqclHiMjl^ 
Nothing less than her death could satis^ the archbishop and the |nodil%«)».v£dwy, atpMi 
dethroned by the 'same inAiiencc, id order to innke ropm fpr, bis hVI^}|)^ bi^r 

of thirteen years of age. Bunstan returned to Eoj^and, and took U|«(M\,hipnA^ ffOieiqi- 
ment of the young king and his party. He w^s first Justalled ip ^ nw 9£ Worcasteir, 
nekt in that of London, and afterwards in that of Cant'rhnry ; of aU w]|}eh> he long 
kept possession. In the mean time, the unhappy Edwy wps exsiommunioatath wvl 
pursued by his enemies with unrelenting wngeance. But his death sopit, freed them 
from all inquietude, and leff Edgar in peaceable possession pf fiije throne* . f ‘t, t, 
The ?eign of Edgar is one of the most jlbrtqnate in the E^tjfh annals*' Thom^ ho 
‘kscended th4 throne in eaily youth, he soon discovered an excellent qqmehy.^n' gnyept* 
mOnt. He shewed no aversion against war : he took the wispst pre^uticHSa fi>r pphUo 
safety ; and, by bis vigilance and foresight, he was enabled, to indulge his aptBrid kecU* 
'nation for peace. He maintained a body of troops in the^mp'^ tp hqep*lhe rayylwplie 
Nmthumbrians in awe, and to repel the inroads the midiijiinr' 

pdrted a powerful navy, and, in order to habituate tjto ,seansen,,^th thp^ pWPjkMt, 
fiteir pro^skm, as well as to intimidate his enemies, stationed, thgce^fiiMidrpps §1^ 


the coasts of bis kingdom, and commanded them tQ make by tuifnfi tho offowe nC hia 
dominions. ^ m 

the foreign Banes durSt not approach a country which §tiiongly dtilt 

cfomestic Danes saw destruction to be the iqevjteole gcpi^upnge of , iasocgej|fl(pi 4 f;i^ 
the prineef of* Wales, of Sbotlland, and even of lre)ap<^, ,w,efo h|pp^j||SL<Bi)^^ S9^pottl|fc 
a monarch by submissions. ^ But file nieans by which J^dgtgr 

hts authority at home,' and pjreserVed public TihunWr 

find the monks^ who had’ riolently p^ccd bi^Q ji^.tbrqpp, ’ 

sanctity gave them aii ascendant over tbp p^W He favqu 
toatiw as it was called, bo4 in ol c^^>s^|inf |the 

dimeries : he consulted them adndifistTMipi;^ dx *ali,^ 

l^y elvil affairs ; and althooj^ >dgpor « Ids aeoTo| jrw 
’^ly 'l^lk^d by them, he took care nei^r to j^tobUge 

seemk •» fuivo mOlrited, bm also as a saint and la of vjilw 
ih tbe hig^pt and violated bveiy laVlb^^^l 

B fi(|ieifoSiid'^d%e^ brutality. 
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was ^bisjlto^l a3i|ii^c<^^(|j| 

" rel^ we^aball reli^te iij^rc;uiii»t^jtiftl)j. IjtwiU 

^‘df Am^ af^t and of tbo cbaractei' of l^j^jr. _ ^ 
u «wl 90 *« baii«M <^f 0%ar, «aii of Pfvpmbi^. <^cat«- 

^jK^tt1|t||i4ef it <;^iv tmd filM tdl ^gfwnd vi^ raput^^o q{ 

MdtMn l^aMjaa. jL a i.l^Jf k^i.^f 


to ally i^pctt ofthiakMiv 
tM t^as indoe 




. . , indoed M fair as ^iB^I»4,F«iW?«iP»fl 

er'' saw Etima tl^i^ lie was iDflanaed witli iovo, sh^ dotfiiiPfni^ 



^ biin fbasifsr t he therefore Edgar, 

''<<hld: ISIfiMa aione had been, the hnuse 9f the adultt^ jj^ 

'Iftiifi tiM t>6 f4r 'h'om being extraordinary^,, whuld have ‘•hjj^ fnt|^ 

*^i0M^riebiBAil^4l>«^oiAftir <;^i[^rior eonditkto;, ** added he, when ha 
'hlMtedAth'ad^'Of^tbe'h^ ^rkwh^, ** dtough she has nothing tOfClum the at|^tf^ 
*t>f>a soifethi^, her hdmehie tt^alth wotdd, to a subject, be a so^cientcoainensa^ii i% 
the b^elioess <tf''her. fiaiMin ; and, aiihoi;^ it could never produce on roe tbf 
tt^lia'^hdr«,ooiivbi^^ wife.*’ £(%ar, glad of aii 

not only gave bis approbation to tb^ proicoted aiat^ 
ibue’lH^AIbd ildanbceiHi by. Kepororoendbig biro In the warmest roannar to ^ earl,^ 
*<^&lSVcepaillni; fso dmt AtbetwoUl was soon made bappy in tbe possesskm of ^ b^^l^ 
^|Bii!ilae^ bo«ifVar,.tbe eyes of the bing, be still found^me ^ 

Hut sdl bis preeautions Were jnsuffip^ijt h? 00$ — * 
Jbytd* Amourih^ aw devea siitboat eneroim t Ed^j^ .span inf<^ 
fMi IWtod w«aid exfouia, vengeance on ^idmwoidVj}fl^y» he 
itroiv^eo^satii^^bithself in regard to fwlda's beauty He tbereroie to|d bis 
tipmbt^iBS8«d«d^to|wy,|^ a visit atbjlscastl^ fnd.be ^^ioproducpd ^‘bis - 
fwit^y beardpo mueh praised. Atbeli^oti;|[ wa^ Atmni' 

Utt,./as upt npiwe hoiMpj 5 ^,'be 

fmm0i lib ,fe)r at his ,wifti’s ^t, discovered 

nlf l^^iiilaideittSrW’d^w ■^‘ 

V" “ 

“pf^y? § 

.,tbe^t pfl^s 

Wm ^ warrant foy^i ^^p^^dsjdfe of 

lions as ^iVail as feal tbeTOj 
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This reign is remarkable for the extirpation of wolves from En^atW. Edgar' took 
great pleasure in pursuing those ravenous animals; and when he found they had' all 
taken shelter in the mountains and forests of Wales, he changed the tribute of ihoncy', 
ihipdscd on the Welch princes by Athclstan, into an annual tribute of 30(5 head of 
wolves; a policy which occasioned so much diligence in hunting them, that the breefdsooh 
became extinct in the island. 

Edgar was succeeded by his son Edward, commonly called the Martyr, whom he 
bad by his first wife, the daughter of earl Ordmer. TliC succession of Edward did 
not take place without much opposition, Elfrida, his step mother, had a sbri named 
Ethelred, only seven years old, whom she attempted to raise to the thrbnfe. ' But thfe 
prindpal nobility, dreading her imperious temper, opposed a measure whibh must in- 
crease her authority, if not put her in po.ssession of tlie regency; and DdhStan, tb'Whorh 
k w'as of great importance to have a king favourable to his cause, resolutely crbvi'ned 
and anointed Edward, over whom he had already gained an absolute ascendant; His 
short reign was remarkable for nothing but a continual struggle between the monks 
and the secular clergy. Ho was treaciicrously murdered, at the ibstigation of Etfi'ida, 
in order to make room for her son Ethelred. 

Soon after the accession of Ethelred, a prince without courage or capacity, England 
'Was visited anew by the l)ane.s. The wise regulations of Alfred, and the valour b( 
his immediate successors, had long deterred these ravagers from aippreaching the British 
shores ; and their settlements in France had required for a time most of their suj^r- 
fluous liands. But a new race of rneu having sprung up in the north regions, who 
could not long disburden themselves on Normandy, and England being no Ibiiger 
governed by an Allred or an Edgar, they ventured to renew their depredations.' ' Eth^ 
elred, instead of rousing his people to defend with courage tlieir prince atttf their 
perty, meanly compounded with the enemy for his safety, by bribing thfeni to depkrt 
ibe kingdom. ' .* 

That shamefiil expedient, which invited assailants instead of repelling theni, twls at- 
tended witli the success that might have been excepted ; the Daiies again returttbd, and 
were again bribed to depart. In the mean time, Ethelred,' from a policy inddetit 
to weak princes, enibraced the cruel resolution of massacrcing the Dabbs throughout 
all his dominions. Secret orders were accordingly given to cbmrrtcnte the execution cm 
"Ae same day, and all the Danes were destroyed without mercy. Even 
sister to the king of Denmark, who had maitied ear! Paling, and embraced Ch^lkfefnky, 
was seized and put to death by Ethelred, afteir having seen her husbatid ixid children 
butchered before her face. This unhappy princess foretold. In die k^n1(b»/'of 'deSpliifi^, 
that her murder would soon be revenged by the total ruin df ’ the 'English haildii)^; 
Weyer was^ prophecy better • ftilfillcd, nor ever did barbarous pbiicy prdve ‘more 
Its projectors. ; . . - » 

JSweyn, king of Denmark, breathing vengeance tor the slad'j^cr of bis '^courttrjmreft, 
landed speedily in the west of England, and desolated the nblrfo kingdoik witf» firfe' anil 
'sword. The English, sensible what they had to expect irdm a barbarous' and enta^W 
enemy, attempted several times to make a stand; but iiiere sUticiikihfdy bikraye^ by 
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and -Bdri^, ^Qver(U>rs of Mercia. The base and imprudent expedient of money 
«:as ag^» tried* tiU the nation was entirely drained of its treasure, but without effect. 
Th® Panes continucii their .ravages t and Ethelred, equally affaid of the violence of the 
tpemy and . the treachery of hja own subjects, fled over to hi> brother-in-law, Richard 
duke of Normandy, who received him with a generosity that does honour to hit 
memory. ' ’ 

, Sweyn .died sopp aftjsr Ethelred left England, and before lie bad time to establish 
bimsolf H). bis newly aeqOirod dominions, Etlielred was recalled ; but his misconduct 
was incurable; on resuming the government, he discovered the same incapacity, in- 
doleuco, and credulity, which had so often exposed -him -to the insult of hb enemies; 
and the English tbund in Canute, the son and successor of Sweyn, an enemy no less 
terrible than his.&ther. An anny was assembled against him, under the command of 
Ediie and prince Edmund. Edric, whom the infatuated king still trusted, continued hb 
perfidious machinations ; after endeavouring in vain to get the prince into bis power, 
be found means to dissipate the army, and then openly revolted to Canute with 40 
vassals. , 

Notwithstanding this misfortune, Edmund, whose intrepidity never failed him, col- 
lected the remaining force of the kingdom, aud was soon in a condition to give the 
enemy battle. But the king had so often cxjwrienced the perfidy of his subjects, that 
he loH aU confidence in them : he therefore refused to take the field ; so that the prince’s 
vigorous measures were rendered altogether ineffectual, the army being discouraged 
iby the timidity of their sovereign. As the North had already .subinittcd to Canutes 
power, Edmund retired to London, determined there to maintain tlic small remains 
tjf English liberty. In tlie mean time his father died, after an inglorious reign of 3S 
years. Ethelred left two sons by his first mamage : Edmund, who succeeded him, and 
Edwy, whom Canute afferwards murdered. His two sons by the second marriage. At- 
#Bd aud Edward, were conveyed into Normandy by queen Emma, immediately after tlie 
death of their father. 

^ Edmund, who received the name of Ironside from his hardy valour, possessed courage 
abilities sufi&cicnt to have saved hb country, not only from sinking under ks’prp* 
«pot ealamitieSjr bgt even to have raised it from the ubyss of misery into which it w'as 
eiready flillen, hi|d the English, among their other misfortunes, not been infected with 
^eaciievy and disloyalty. But these rendered his best concerted schemes abortive, end 
ibb sioblest efforts fruitless. Tho trakor Edric pretended to return to his duty ; and, 
as Edmund had no general in whom he could repose more confidence, he gave him a 
jM^tt(|prahie. pommand in the army. A battle was soon after fought at Assington in 
Edric darted to the etiemy in the beginning of the day, and occasioned the 
IpW defeat of the Engibb army, with great slaughter of the nobilky. The indefatigable 
Edmund, however, had still resources. He assembled a new army at Gloucester, and 
vtas again in a coitdition to dispute the field ; ivhen the Dwbh and English nobilky, 
«aquaUy tired oi the struggle, obliged thek kings tp come to terras. The kingdom 
^ividqd het'^eeo them by heaty. 

Canute resen^ tojbiaMelf the nortbera diwsioui Mercia, East Anglia, and Nwtbumber- 
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land ;• which he had entirely subdued; the southern parts were left to Edmund^ who 
survived the treaty only a month. He was murdered at Oxford by two of his chamber** 
laiiis, accomplices ot Edric, whose ireachcrv made way for the accession of Canute the 
pane to the throne of England ; Edwin and £dward> the sons of Edmund, being yet in- 
their inlancy. 

England was now exposed to the ambition of Canute the Dane ; a prince both active 
and brave, and at the head pf a numerous army, ready to take advantage of the minori^ 
of Edwin and Edward, the sons ot Edmund. ’Die English could theretore expect 
notliing but total subjection fjom Canute. But the Danish monarch, commonly so little 
scrupulous, shewed, on this occasion, an anxiety to conceal his injustice under plausible 
pretences. 

•Bcliire he seized the irdieritance of the two young pnnccs, he summoned a general 
titsembiy ot the states of England, in order to fix the succession, and having suborned 
BOint* noblemen to depose, that, in the treaty of Gloucester, it was agreed, “ 'I’bat Canute, 
In case of Edmund's decease, should' succeed to the whole kingdom,” the states, convinced 
by this evidence, or overawed by Ins victorious arms, immediately put the Dahe in full 
possession of tlie government. 

But although Canute had now attained the great object of bis ambition, in the undi* 
vided sovereignty of England, he was at first obliged to make njany sacrifices to it ; and 
to gratify the chief nobility, by bestowing on them extensive governments and jorisdiC" 
tionB. He also thought himself obliged, from political motives, to exercise some seve* 
rities. In order to reward his Danish followers, he loaded the people with oppressive 
taxes ; and jealous of the two young princes, but sensible tliat he should make himself 
detested if he ordered them to be murdered in England, he sent them to his ally, the 
king of Sweden, whom he desired to get them privately dispatched, as soon as they ai** 
rived at his court. But the Sivedish monarch w’as too generous to comply with sucli a 
barbarous request. Afraid, how'ever, to draw on himself the displeasure of Canute, by 
protecting the English princes, lie sent them to be educated in the court of Solomon, king 
of Hungary ; a strange place surely to seek for a preceptor. But the defenceless seek 
dnly a protector ; and the sons of Edmund found one in Solomon. Edwin, the eldest 
was married to that monarch's sister ; but he dying without issue, Solomon gave, jiis 
eister-in-law, Agatha, daughter of the emperor Henry II. in marriage to Edwai^d, the 
younger brother ; and she bore him Edgar Atheling (whom we shall have occasion to 
luentioii) ; Margaret, afterwards queen of Scotland ; and Christina, who retired into 
tovent. 

I'he removal of Edmund’s children into so distant a country as Hungary, was 
regarded by Canute, next to their deatli as the greatest security of , his gpvernipeqi:. 
But he was still under alarm on account of Alfred' and Edward, the sons, of jEtl^i^ed, 
.who were protected and supported by their uncle, Richard duke of Normandy. .Rlchafd 
bad even fitted out a fleet, on pui pose to restore the En Jish princes to the throne of 
their ancestprs In order, therefore, to break the storm, and to secure Himself pii.thait 
Side, Canute paid his addresses to queen Emma, the duke’s sister, and.tb^ inother . t^' 
princes, who disputed his sway. He was listened tP: i^chard seqt .oyer EffOii 
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to England ; where she was soon after married to Canute, the enemy of her former hus- 
band’s family, and the conqueror of that country nhicli her children had a rigiit to rule. 
But Canute promised that her children should still rule it ; though not the children of 
Etlielred ; and although tlic English disappnncd of llie match, ihev wore pleased to find 
at court a sovereign to whom they were ac<'iistoinnrl : so that the ronqueror, by this 
marriage, not only secured the alliance of Normandy, but acquired the confidence ot 
his new subjects. 

Ha/ing thus freed himself from the danger of a revolution, Canute clcttMinincd, like 
a truly wise prince, by the equity of his administration, to rc^ t^ncih* the English yet 
farther to the Dani.di yoke. He scot back to his own country ns miiny of his tollowcrs 
as could safely bo spared; he restoicd tlie Saxon customs; he made no distinction 
between the Danes and English in the distribution of justice; and he took care, by a strict 
execution of law, to protect the lives and propeiticsof all Ids subjects. '1 he Danes were 
gradually incorporated \^ith the native English; and both were glad to breathe a little 
from those nuilti|)lied calamities which the coiujiierors, no less than the conquered, had 
experienced in their struggle for domiidon. The first use that Canute made of liis tran- 
quillity vias to visit Dt'urnark, where ho obtained a victory over the Swedes, by the valour 
of tl)e Isnglisl), under the command of earl CToduin, on whom he bestowed his daugh- 
ter in marriage. In a second voyage to Denmark, lie made himself master ot Norway, 
and expelled the good Glaus from his kingdom, 

Canute .seems to hare attained the height of his ambition ; for, from this period, he 
appears not only to have laid aside all thoughts of future coiujucsts, but to have held in 
Gontompt all the glories and pleasures of the world : a necessary consequence, ot assign- 
ing to human enjoyments a satisiaction xHiicIi the^y cannot yield, and more especially of 
pursuing them at the cxpcncc of justice and humanity. During this change ot mind it 
must have been that Canute, the greatest and most powcrlul prince of his lime, being 
sovereign of Dcninurk, Norway, and England, put to the blush Ins flattering courtiers, 
who exclaimed, in admiration of his grandeur, that every thing was possible for him. 
lie ordered a chair to be brought, and seated himself on rhe sea-shore, v\hile the tide was 
rising; and as the waves afiproached, he said, in an imperious tone, Ihou seal art 
under my dominion, and the land which I sit upon is mine : 1 charge thee, approach 
no farther! nor dare to wet the feet of thy sovereign. Ho even sat some time in seem- 
ing expectation of submission : but as the sea .still advanced towards him, and at last 
began to wash him with its billows, he turned to hir. courtiers, and observed, that every 
creature in the universe is feeble and impotent ; and that power resides only with ONE 
Bc^ng, in whose hands arc the elements of nature, and who can say to the Ocean, Thus 
far shall thou go and no farther !'’ 

But although Canute, sick of worldly greatness, began to turn his eyes towards a future 
state of existence, the spirit which prevailed in that ago untoi tunately gave a wrong di- 
rection to his piety. Instead of making reparation to the p('rsons whom he had injured 
by former acts of violence, he built churches, endowed mondsteiies, and appointed players 
to be said for the souls of those who had lallen against him ; nay, more meritorious than 
aU the rest ! he undertook a pilgrimage to Home. Alter his return Irom Koine, Canute 
VoL. I. ♦ 3 B 
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pcrfoniml r.ollnng uicinorulilr, excrpl an expedition i\^ainst !^ruleulinj kiii,L 5 of Scotland, 
Kiioin he humbled. 

He died in 10:35, and left ilje crown of Knj^laiid to Ids son Harold Hare-foot, by hi« 
first wife, Alfwen, danghUa* to the tairl of 1 ltmj|)sliire, in prifjiidice of Hardicanute, Ins 
son by queen Ennna, to nliotn he liad ()rotniscd the succession. Harold reigned only 
four years ; he was succeeded by bis brother Hardicanute, whose reign was still shorter, 
^\’illicr of these princes had any fjual'itics that ineriL attention, nor did any thing niemo- 
ral)lc ha|3pcn during their reigns. It \rill, tiicrcforc, he suftiedent to ohserve, that on the 
death ot Hardicanute, nho fell a sacntice to his hnital inleinperance, the Knglish shook 
oil’ tlic Danish yoke, and recalled lV«)in Xonnunds lldward, son of Kthelrcd and iMinna. 
sui named the C’oniessor, to th(‘ throiu! of hi> ancc>tor.s. 

'this revolution was elleclcd w ithout bloodslied : and the mild and er|iiitable govern- 
ment of Edward soon reconciled the Danes, jm less than the I'lnglish, to his sway. 

distinction hctvve(m llic two nations vanished ; but the English in vain flattered 
tliem-^elves, that they weix' for ever delivered from foreign masters ; a little time eon- 
%1ik:c(I them that the evil was rather suspended than reinoved. EdvNard had been 
educated iii Nonnandv : an<l having oontract(‘(l uamv intimaci(‘S with the natives of 
Uitit L'Oim:. \ : »» hcU as nn atli ction tor llu ir manma.s, the court of I'lnj^lantl was soon 
lillcd Tsoi'iuans, wlio wore distinguisliod i>y the royal favour, and had great iii- 

flueuec in the iinlioual eoiiiu il';. He had also, it appears, though nuirried to a beauti- 
ful wonian, luiulo an indiscreet vow ot virginity, whieh rendered his bed Sterile, but 
obtained to iiiin from the monks the tide of Saint and ('onfe.ssor; and he had given 
Iris kiiismai), M’illiam, duke of Noinumdy, hopes of .succeeding to tlic English crown. 
W hat use that enter|)rising prince made of bis promise real or pretended, we shall after- 
wards iiave occasion to .see. 

In tlic mean time the English, and particularly carl (fodwin, the most powerful 
nobleman in the kingdom, and nho had hopes of exalting his own son to the 
throne, beeame jealous of the prefeieiicc shewn to foreigners, and openly revolted. 
The rebels were reduced ; the estates of Ciodwin and his son were confiscated ; and 
tiicy were obliged to tlee the realm. Hut they soon after returned, and reduced the 
king to conditions, the most considerable of which was, that all foreigners should be 
banished the kingdom. (Jodwiu’s death, which happened .shortly after this treaty, 
jircvcntcd him from e.-itahli.sliing that authority which he had accpiired at the ex- 
pcnce of the crown. Hut lii-s son Harold, who succeeded him in Ins estates and 
oftires, and who, with an ambition equal to his father’s, was superior to him in address 
ami insinuation, proved no less dangerous to the imsu.spccting and imwarlike Edward^, 
whose confidence he had obtained; and the death of Siward, duke of Northumberland, 
while it enfeebled tlic royal authority, gave still more consequence to the arahitioua 
Harold. 

Siward, beside his loyalty and exploits in behalf of the crown, had acquired honour 
to I'mgland by his successful conduct in the only foreign enterprise undertaken during 
this reign ; and as it is connected with a memorable circumstance in tlie history of a 
neighbouring kingdoui, as ivcll as with the intrigues of Harold, it doubly deserves our 
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attention. Duncan, king of Scotland, a prince of a j^cnilc disposition, anil sonic talents, 
but not possessed ot a sutlicient viirour to «*overn a turhuli nt nation, clislractcd by the 
animosities ot tlie great, had laid liimsclf open to the designs of Afachelli, a |M)M*erfnl 
nohleman, nearly allied to the erouii ; and not (‘ontcr.ted with ciirl>ing the kings 

authority, carried yet fcirtlier hi^ trailorous aiuhilion. lie niurdi'ied his sovereign, 
usurped the crown, and chased .Maleohn Kenmurc, the prince and Jieir, int(^ F.nolaiul 
Siward, whose daughter was married to Duncan, undertook, l)y Kdivard's oi tiers, the 
protection of tliis unhappy family. He marched an aimy into Scotland, dolealed anil 
killed Macbeth in battle, and restored Male»)lm to l!u throne ui liis ancestors. lliLs 
service, added to liis t'ormer conuections A\iih llu^ royal lamily of Scotland, brought 
great aeces.sion to the authority oi' Siward in the \oilli, and enabled him to be 
higlily useful to Fdward, in i*e^lraining the ambition of (iodwin and Ids powerful 
family ; but as he had lost his ehle-.t son O,‘,born in the action with 'Macbeth, it 
proved eventually iatal to his hoii-e, and liiiitful to llni ciown. 'I'he diikcs second 
son W’oltlieof, ajipearcd too young, on his fathers deal’ll, to he entrusted w/di the 
government of Norlhumherland, and Harold '*’ imluence obtained that dnkiidorn for 
Tosti, iiis ov\n hiotin r. 'J’I'ere are two ancc lotis related of Siward, which strongly 
mark characler, and are cmiacntly expres^is c* of that cuthiisiasiu of valoin; long 
so pi'cdominant in the luaisc of Northumberland. W'hen informed of bis son Os- 
born’s death, he was at lirsl inconsolable: ljut emjniring how he fell, ami being 

told that he behaved with great gidlantry, and that his wound wa.s in the breast, the 

feelings of the father s(?emecl lost in tlioscof the soldier : his grief was transformed into 
joy. ^Voidd to (Joil,” exclaimed he, “ that I had as many sons as 1 have hair.s, that 
I might lose thcan thus.'’ .r\iid when he found his own death a|)j>roa(‘hing, lie ordered 
himself to be eloth :d in a Miit of complete aiinour ; and silting erect on a couch, with 
a spear in his Jiand ; In this posture,*' said he,>/‘ thi: only one worthy of a warrior, I 

will meet the tyrant : if I cannot coiujuer, I shall at least tare the combat.” *^1 osti 

behaved so tyrannically in his govcrnmenl of Northumberland, that the peo|)le rose against 
him, and e\pelk;d liiiu by force of arms ; a circumstance which contributed inuch to 
liis brothers uggrandi/oment, Harold wa^ ap|)ointed by the king to punish the North- 
umbrians, and advam^cd with an army for that purpose; but being met by a deputation 
from Morcar, who had been elected duke, and liuding that 'losti had actcil in a man- 
ner uawortby of liia otalioii, he returned to the king, and generously persuaded liim 
not only to pardon the rebels, but even to confirm Morcar in the dukedom. He after- 
wards man ied the sister of that nobhunan, and got her younger brother, Edwin, tdected 
into llie government of Mercia. He also undertook an e.xpodilion against the Welch, 
whom he obliged to recei\c Englisli go\ernors. By these political and fortunate steps, 
Harold soon found himself in a condition openly to aspire at the succession to the 
crown. He had gained the atlectlons of his countrymen by liis lenity to the Nortliuiii- 
briaus ; he had raised their admiration of his valour by his conque.st of Wales ; and. .so 
great was his influence, that he laid almost all England under the command of' himself 
or his fiiends* 

• His con)petitors ibr the succession \vere Edgar Atheling, the sole surviving heir to the 
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crown, who hail been recalled from Hungary, and William duke of Normanay, toe Ring’s 
cousin. Hut tlic first was u youtli, whose imbecility was thought sufficient to set aside 
Ids cliiiin, and the second a foreigner. Edward’s preposscssion-s hindered him from sup- 
porting the prelen.‘-iuns of Harold, and his irresolution from securing the crown to the 
duke of NoriiMudy, whom he sccietly favoured; he therefore died without appointing a 
.successor, being worn out uifh age and infniuitics, and more anxious about obtaining a 
licaveuly, ih m si.'iding liis earthly inheritance. 

Edward thf Confessor was the fust who touched for the scrophulu, hence denominated 
the King's i.vil. 'J’hc opinion of hio .sanctity procured belief among the siipcr.stitiou.9 
vulgar, to this mode of cure : and Ids successors regarded it as a part of their royalty to 
support the same idea. The practice was first dropt !)y the princes ot tlic house ot ihams-. 
wick; who wisely considered, tliat such a pretension must he attended with ildicule in tho 
e^es of all men of cuUiv.ited minds, and even become the scorn of an enlightened popu- 
lace. Postciity aic more indebted to this prince for tlie liody of laws wliich he compiled, 
and wldcii, on account of their niildne.ss, weie long dear to our ancestors. 

'J liough Edwa. i kit the succc.ssion undecided, it did nut continue so. Harold imme- 
diately stepped into tlie vacant throne ; and so well Iiad he taken his mca.surcs, that hi.s 
accession was attended with as little opposition and distinhance, as if he had succeeded 
by the most indi.sputahlc licieilitary title, liie riglit of Edgar Atheling was scarce ever 
mentioned, and still loss tho claim of the duke of Normandy: the whole nation seemed 
joyfully to .swear allogiaiice to the new king. ’I hc first danger that Harold e.xperienccd 
wa-s from abroad, and from his own hrothor. I'osti, when e.'viiclled ihc government of 
Noi'tluimbcrland, had submitted to a voluntary banishment in Flanders : but no sooner 
was he iufanned of the accc."^.sion of Harold, to whose fortunate ambition be considered 
himself to have fallen a sacrifice, than he entered into a league with Ilalfagcr, king of 
Norway, who invaded England vvith a fleet of three hundred sail, 'i'obti himself liad 
collected about sixty vessels in the ports of Flanders, with which he put to sea, and after 
committing .some depredations on the south and cast coasts of England, he sailed to 
Northumberlanfl, where he was joined by Halfager and his powerful armament. The 
cumhuied fleets disembarked their troops at the mouth of the Humber ; and the earls 
of Northumberland and Mercia were defeated in attempting to oppose the invaders. 
Harold w'as no sooner infoimed of this disaster, than he hastened to the North ; 
anxious for the safety of his people, and ambitious to shew himself w'orthy of that crown 
which had been conferred upon him by his countrymen. The English flocked from all 
quarters to his standard : so that he found himself in a condition to give battle to his ene- 
mies, as soon as he reached them. The two armies engaged at Stamford. The action, 
which was long and bloody, ultimately terminated in the totid rout of the Danes, and in 
the death of 'I'osU and Halfager. 

Harold, however, had scarce time to rejoice on account of this victory, before he re- 
ceived intelligence, that the duke of Normandy, having landed with a formidable force 
in the south of England, determined to dispute with him the crown. The Norman prince 
founded his claim to the English crown on a pretended will of Edward the Confessor in 
hi 5 favour. This claim he fortified wiUi an oath extorted from Harold, when shipwrecked. 
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bn the coast of France, that he would never aspi»e lo the succession, and oy whicti he 
bound himself to support the pretensions of William. "I'he will Harold knew was void 
of foundation, and tlie oath he totally disregarded, as it had not oniy been drawn from 
liim by the fear ol violence, hut was in itself unlawful; unless William, had not only been 
appointed successor by the king, but chosen by the people ; the Knglish crown not 
being at the disposal ot the sovereign. lie therefore replied to the Norman ambassa* 
dors, wlio summoned liiin to resign the kingdom, that he was determined strcnuoualv to 
snaintain those national liberties nitli which lie had been intrusted, and that the same 
moment should put a period to lus life and his sway. 'I his answer was no other than 
u'hat William expected : lie knew the valour of Harold, and llie power of the Knglislj 
nation ; but he consulted only his ambition and liis courage. "Jlie boldness of the en- 
terprise he thought would astonish the enemy, and inspire his soldiers with resolution 
from despair, as well as tiom a desire of supporting tho ref>utation of their countrymen; 
who liad about this time revived their antient fame, as we shall afterward have occasion 
to see, by the most hazardous exploits, ami the most wonderful successes in the other 
extremity of Em ope. Nor w'ere tliesc the only foundation of William’s hopes. A inilh 
tary spirit had universrdly diffused itself, over Enro|>e ; and the feudal nobles, whose 
minds were elated by their princely situation, greedily embraced the most hazardous en- 
terprises, how little soever they might be interested in the failure or success. Hence 
their passion lor chivalry, and their ambition to outshine each other in exertion of strength 
or prowess. William had long been distinguished among these haughty chieftains by his 
power, courage, and bis address in all military exercises ; and every one ambitious of 
acquiring renown in arrnsi repaired to the court of Normandy, where they were enter- 
tained with that hospitality and courtesy w hich distinguished the age. The fame of the 
intended invasion of England had been every wljere diffused : the more perilous tlie at- 
tempt appeared, the more it suited the genius of the times : multitudes of adventurers 
iherefore crowded to tender their services to William, impatient to acquire fame under 
renowned a leader, or to support, by new acts of valour, that reputation which they 
had already gained ; so that the duke s army consisted o( the flower of all l)ie warriors 
of the continent, determined to die or to conquer. The continental monarchs could 
&ui'cly have obstructed these supplies. But Philip I. of Erance, whose interest most it 
was, lK‘ing a minor, Baldwin, earl of Fianclcrs, Williams falher-m-law, who then held 
the reins of government, favoured the duke’s levin's both in France and Flanders ; and 
the emperor Henry IV. besides giving all lus vas.sals leave to embark in this expedition, 
Vvliich so much engaged the attention of Europe, f)romised his protection to the duchy 
of Normandy during the absence of the duke, and thereby enabled him to draw his whole 
‘fitt’ength to the attack of England. But IVitliam's most important ally was pope Alex- 
ander II: who had a mighty influence over the warriors of that age; and wlm, besides 
being flattered by an appeal which William had made to the court of Home in favour 
of his undertt^kijig, at a time when this pontifl' wanlod to be the arbiter of princes, fore- 
saw that if tl>€ R'cnoh and Norman armies were successful in their enterprises, they 
would imtrort into England, which still maintained some degree ul independence in ec- 
elesiastieal matters, a more devoted reverence lo the Holy See. He therefore declared 
VoL. X. 
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immediatuly in favour of Williani s claim : pronounced excommunication against Ha* 
rold and liis adherents, and in order more particularly to encoiirago the duke, he sent 
liini a consecrated banner, and a ring with one of St. Peter’.s hairs in it. Thus all the 
uinbition and violpncc of this invasion ncrc covered safely over with the broad mantle 
of pretended religion. 

The Norman ilcct, which consisted of 300 vessels, great and small, and carried an army 
of b’0,()0() men, selected by Williani from those numerous suppJie.s that courted his 
service, had been assembled early in the summer, and put to sea soon after : but being 
long detained by contrary winds, the troops began to imagine that heaven had declared 
against them, and that, notwithstanding the pope's benediction, they were destined 
to destruction. 'J'he wind, however, fortunately changed on the eve of the feast ot 
.St. chad, the tutelar .saint of Normandy; and the .sohiier.s and tlieir hold leader, uho 
had an equal amtempt of real, and a dread -of imagiiuuy dangers, fancying the}' .saw’ 
the hand of providence in the cause of their former lenors, .set out with the greatest 
alacrity, and safely arrived at Pcven.scy hi Sussex ; where the troops quietly disembarked. 
The duke liimself had the nii.stortuiic to fall, as he leafied ashore ; a circumstance, 
which, considering the superstition ot the times, might liavc been construed to his dis- 
advantage, blit which he had- tlic presence of mind to turn in his favour, by culling 
aloud, “ I have taken possession of England ! ’ and a soldier, running to a neighbouring 
cottage, plucked .some thatch, which lie presented to liis general, as giving him seisin ot 
the kingdom. 

'Flic conlidcnce of William and his followers was now’ so great, th-at when they 
heard even of Harold's victory over the Danes, instead of boing discouraged, they 
seemed only to long, witli more impatience, for the arrival of the Englisli army. 'I'hey 
had not long occasion to wait. Harold was at York when he received intelligence of 
the Norman invasion, and hastened by quick marches to meet In'! competitor. But on 
i^cvicwing hi.s forces, he found them much diminished, though he had been reinforced 
with fresh troops from London and other places. . His victory proved bis ruin : many 
of his biavcst officers, and veteran soldiers, fell in the action ; some eeturned from 
fatigue* and others secretly withdrew from discontent, because he had refused to 
distribute the Danish spoils among them : a conduct little suited to his usual generosity 
of temper, and which can only be accounted for from a desire of easing bis people in 
the war that hung over them from Normandy, and which he foresa v must be attended 
with great ex pence. 

From these and other circumstances, Gurtb, the king's brother, a man of bravei^ 
and conduct, began to entertain apprehensions of the event ; and represented to the 
king, that it would be better policy to prolong the war than 'to risk a genersd 
action, as the winter was approaching, when the enemy would suffer many hardships^ 
while the English, better sheltered, and becoming every day more incensed against 
their invaders, would -hasten -from all quarters to his asssistance, and render hi* 
army invincible ; or, if he thought it necessary to hazard a battle, be ought at least not 
to expose kis person, that some resource might sull be left for the liberty and inde* 
|*cndency of tire kingdom. But Harold, deaf to all these arguments, rejected* hi» hrq* 
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Vlier’s advice, with disdain, and elated with past prosperity, as well as stimulated by hi# 
native courage, replied, that he w'ould give battle in person, and convince his 
subjects, that he was worthy of the crown which they had set upon his head. With this 
resolution he drew near to the Nonnaiis, who had removed tlieir qatrtp to Hastings, 
lie was even so confident of success, that he sent a message to the duke ot Norniandy, 
oft'ering him a sum of money, if he would depai t the kingdom w ithout effusion ot blood ; 
and William, not to be behind him in vaunting, commanded him to resign the crow'W 
of England, to submit their cause to the arbitration of the pope, or to fight him in 
single combat Harold replied, that the God of battles would soon be the arbiter of 
all their differences. Both armies now impatiently expected the awtul decision ; but 
night rlrawing on, it was deferred till morning. During tliis interval ot darknps and 
suspense, the scene was very different in the two camps : the English spent the nigiit 
ii) riot and feasting ; the Normans, in prayer and prcf>arntions for battle. As soon 
as day beg.ui to appear, the dnke assembled his principal ofticcrs, and tirade thctii a 
speech suitable to the occasion. He next divided his army into three lines : the Inst 
consisted of archers and light-armed infantry ; the second was composed ot his bravest 
battalions, lieavy armed, and ranged in close order ; the cavalry, at the head ol which 
William placed himself, formed the third line, and was so disposed, that they stretched 
beyond the infantry, and flanked each wing of the army. lie comniamicd the signal 
to be given ; and the whole army, moving at once, and singing the celebrated song of 
Howland, the fabulous ucplicw, but irno.vned captain of Charlemagne, advanced in 
order of battle. Harold, whose army was inferior to M illiam’s in number as well as in 
discipline, had .seized the advantage of a rising ground ; and liaving drawn some trenches 
to secure lii.s flanks, seemed inclined to act upon the defensive, and to avoid all 
cucuuntcr with the Norman cavalry, to which his strength in horse w'as veiy un- 
equal. 'I'he Kentish men were placed in the front, a post which they always claimed 
as their due : tlie Londoners guarded the standard ; and the king, dismounting, placed 
himself in the centre, at the head of his infantry, expressing his resolution to conquer 
or die. 

The first attack of the Norman foot was terrible : tiieir arcliers sorely galled tbejr a«l- 
versaries ; and, as the English ranks were close, tlie arrows did great execution. But 
Harold's army received the shock of the enemy undismayed; and after a furious strug- 
gle, which long remained undecided, the Normans began to give ground. Confusion 
was spreading from rank to rank ; wlien William, who found himself on tlie brink of 
ruin, hastened with a select band to the relief ol his broken forces. His presence ic- 
etored tlie battle. The English were obliged to retire in their turn ; but the. dnke^ hnd- 
ing they still made a vigorous resistance, aided by the advantage 'of ground,, am. ani- 
mated bv the example of their valiant prince, ordered his troops to make a hasty ic- 
treat, and allure their antagonists from their .station by the appearance o tig it. 
The artifice succeeded. Impelled by the enthusiasm of valour and the heat of aimon, 
the troop# of Harold precipitately followed the Normans into the plain ; while ilUam 
instructed hi.s infantry at once to face about on their pureuers, and the caya ry to. make 
an atsault upon their wings. The English were Uirpwn into disorder, and driven bat* 
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with loss to the hill ; where being rallied by the generalship of Ilarold, they werd 
again able to maintain the xx>mbat. William tried the same stratagem a second time, 
and with equal success. Yet he still found a large body of English forces that remained 
firm around their prince, and seemed determined to dispute the » eld to the last man ; 
when fortune decided a victory, which valour hud lett doubtiul Harold, who had , 
fought witli unspeakable courage and j^ersonat pmwess, Irom dawn until eve, was shot 
into the bruins with uii arrow*, while bravely defending the royal standard at the head 
of his guards, llis two gallant brothers, (»urth and l.^i«in, also were slain ; and 
the English uriny, dispirited by the loss of its leaders, gave xvfiy on all sidc5, and was 
pursued with great slaughter by the victorious Normans. 

As the death of Harold placed a new race of princes on the throne, anti inlrodnced 
the language and laws of Normandv, it wdll not be improper in this place to examine 
tiic nature of the Anglo-Saxon government, which was completely overturned by this 
sudden and surprising revolution. 

The Saxons, on their settlement in Britain, did not establish the san)e form of govern- 
ment with the otlier northern nations that seized the provinces of the Roman empire ; 
but as they rather exterminated than subdued the natives, and were under few appre- 
hensions from foreign enemies, they had no occasion to burden themselves with feudal 
services, 

They therefore retained entire their civil and military institution ; they transplanted 
into this island those principles of liberty and independency which they had so highly 
cbci'ishcii at home, which had been transmitted to them from their ancestors, and 
which still continue to flourish among their descendants. Their original constitution 
was a kind of military democracy, in w hich the protection of tlie state w'as the voluntary 
care of its members, us every free man had a slwre in the govennnent ; and conquest 
was the interest of ail, as all partook in the acquisitions. Their king, or chief, vvas 
Only the first citizen of the community ; his authority was extremely limited, and du- 
pendod, as did his station, principally on his personal qualilie^s. The succession was 
neither elective nor hereditary. A son who inherited his father s virtues and talents was 
sure to siicceed to his sway ; but if he happened to be weak, wicked, or under age, 
the next in blood was generally raised to the throne^ or the pei son of mOi>t cmiirence 
in the state. 

We owe to the raasiterly pen of Tacitus this account of the jwiiruivc government of 
the Saxons, who w'ere a tribe of the antient Ciinbri. Unfortunately the Saxon annals 
are too imperfect to enable us to delineate exactly the prerogatives of the crown, and 
the privileges of the people, after their settlement in Britain : the goveimmcntnuight 
be somewhat differont in the different kingdoms of the heptarchy, and might also under-* 
go several changes l>efore the Norman conquest ; but of those changes we arc in a 
great measure ignorant. We only know, that at all times, and in all the kingdoms, 
there was a national council, a Wittenagemot, or asse4nbly of the wise men, whose 
coDseut was necessary to the enaction of laws, and to give sanction to the measures of 
public administration But who the constituent members of that assembly were has^ot 
tuiherteboTO determined with certainty. The most probable conjecture Ixowevw seems 
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to be, that it consisted of the nobility, dignified clergy, all freeholders poscesHng 
a certain portion of land. The Saxons were divided into three orders of men ; the nobles, 
the free, and the seivile, 'I hese distinctions they brought into Britain witli them. 
The nol)les vure called tlmnes, and M ere of two kinds, the greater and the lesser thane.'^ : 
the latter seem to liave had some dependence on the former, as the former liad on the 
king, hilt of what nature is uncertain. loner kind of freemen among the Saxons 

were denominated ctoih’^, and were chiefly eni[)loye<l in husbandry; whence a hushanc! 
man and a ceorh? (Mine to be synonymous terms. Ihcy farmed the lands ut the noliihty 
or higher ordei^, and a[)|)ear to have be(*n removable at pleasure. Jhit the slaves, or 
villains, were by much the most nuincrous class in the community; f^'^d being the pro 
perty of their ma.Mcrs, were eonsefjuentlv incajiable ol holding any property thcmsclve^^. 
They neac ot two kinds : hoiiseliold alines, after the manner ot the antjents ; and rustic 
slaves, vho were sold and trausfc rreci, like cattle, with the soil. J lie long wars l;e 
tween the Saxons and tlie lliituns, and alterwnrds between the diftcrcnl kingdoms oi 
the liejitareliy, seem to liave iu'cn the eanse of the disproportionate number of these 
unhappy mm ; for piisoiu rs taken in battle wcic reduced to slavery by the laws ot 
war, and cntirels at t!ie disjXisal of their masters. 

T lie liigher nuldlity and dignilied dergv among the Anglo-Saxons, possessed a crim- 
inal jurisdiction within their own territories, and could punish, without appeal, such as 
they judged worthy of death. This was a dangerous )>rivilegc, and liable to the 
greatest abuse. 

But although the Anglo-Saxon government seems at last to have become in some 
iiKsisnrc aristoeratical, tlui'c were htill considerable rctnains ot the antient democracy. 
All the freeholders assemhled fvdee a ve.ir in the county courts or Sliiremotes, to re- 
ceive appeals iiom llie infeiior CDiirts; a praetiie well calnilatcd lor the preservation of 
gcneiid lihertv, and for restraining tlie exorhitanl |K)v\er of the nobles. In these courts 
thev dei'i«led all causes, i cch’^iastical as well as civil : the bishop and alderman, or earl, 
jiresiding uver tljein. d he case was determined by a niajority ot voices, without much 
pleading, formality, or delay ; the bishop and eail having no tarther authority than to 
keep order among tlie freeholders, and offer tladr advice when necessary. Tliough it 
should tiicix toiv be granted, that the \V ittenagiunot was composed cntiicly of tlic gu’atcr 
tiiaiK's aofl diginfied clergy, yet in a govcimm-nt where few' taxes were imposed by the 
legislature, and few statutes enacted; where tlie nation was less governed by laws than 
by customs, which allowed much latitude ol inimprelation ; the county com ts, whcic all 
the freeholders were admitted, and which legulatcd all the daily occurrences ol life, 
fornled a wide basis for freedom. 

The criminal laws of the Anglo-Saxons, as of mo.st barbarous nations, were unconv 
monly mild; a compensation in money being suflicient for murder of any sjiccies, and 
for the life of persons of any rank, not excepting the king, and the archbishop,, w hose 
head, by the laws of Kent, was estimated higher than the kings. Tlie price of all kinds 
of wounds was also settled; and he who was caught in adultery wilii liis neighboui a 
wife, was ordered by tlie laws of Ethelbert to jiay him a fine, and buy him another wife; 
Wproof, tliougli somewhat equivocal, of the estimation in wdiich women were then holds 
Yol. I, ♦ 3 D 
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'I he piiniJnnents for robbery were various, but none of them capital. If any per.^ort 
rouhl tj’iick bis stolen cattle into another’s i^rouiul, the owner of the ground wai, 
obliged ti) shew their track out of it, or pav tin; value of tlic cattle. 

Hilt it tliu punishments fur crimes ainoiu^ tiu* Ani^lo-SIixons were singular, their proofs 
Mere nci Ics^j so. ^\'ben any lontioversy about a fact ^^as too intricate fur their igno- 
rant jiidirrs to unravel, lliey liad leconusc to uliat they called the judgment of (lod ; 

or in ot’ner woids, to ciMiico. 'Tlieir inodes of consulting that blind divinity were 
various, but the most common was the ordeal. This method of trial was practised 

eilliijr Ijy boiling \Aater or reddiot iiun : the water or iron was consecrated by many 

praveis, mas.'^es, fa-^liugs, and exorei^ 11'' ; aft('r which the person acciisi'd cither took 
up with hij iiaLrd hand, a stum^ sunk in the water to a certain depth, or lain 'd tluj 
iron to a certain distance. "I'iie hand was immediately wrapped up, and the covcvn.g 
sc aled jor thiaa: (la\s ; and if on examining it there appeared no marks ot burning or 
.scalding, tlie pLison accused was pronoumaal innocent; if olberwi.se, wais declared 
guilty. 'I he same kinds of proofs, or othc rs rijually extravagant, obtained among 
all the uatiorrs on the continent ; and monev, in like manner, was every where the atone- 
ment tor guilt, both in a civil and ecele.^iastical sense. 

I’huugh the atidirs of the Scots were frisjiiently ialei mixed with those of the Anglo 
Saxons, and therefore partly relatevl in the |)receding pages, it may not be impropei 
to give some concise view' (>t their hi.'.lorv, aci'ording to their own wiitcis; since during 
this period it begins to have a little claim to anthentieity. 

'Ilie Scottish historians repie^iuit tbiir am:e.''rors as being totally (lt'fcab‘d in a bat- 
tic with Alaxiinus, the murderer of V'ahaitini.ui the third. Tlieir king Kugene was 
slain, with the greater part of his nohility ; and such of their countrymen as escaped 
tlie sword, w’ere totally expelled from the island. Some of them took rclugc in the 
Hebrides, and some in Scandinavia and 1 1 eland, from whence they made trequent 
descents upon Scotland. 

The Piets, who were now in alliance with the Komans, were at first mightily pleased 
with the victory they had gained over their antagonists ; but being commanded to adopt 
the laws of the lloman.s, and to clioosc no king who was not sent them from Rome, they 
began to rejanit of their having contributed to tlie expulsion of the Scots ; and in the year 
421 , when Autulplius, king of the Goths, sent over a body of exiled Scots to Hviluin, un- 
der Fergus, a descendant of the royal family of Scotland, the Piets insiantly joined them 
against the common enemy. The corrsequence of this was the Hrilons were pushed to 
the last exiiTinitv, and obliged to implore the assistance ot tlie Saxons. When the 
Saxons became the enemies of the Britons, tlic Scots joined in a strict alliance v ith*tho 
latter ; and the tumou.s king Arthur is said to have been as.sisted by the Scots in all hi^ 
battles with the Saxons : neither does it appear that this league was ever dissolved again, 
though the united elTorts of the Scot.s and Britons were not sufficient to preserve the in- 
dependency of the latter. 

The next remarkable event in the history of Scotland is the wav with the Piets, which 
took place in the ninth century. The occasion of tlie quarrel was, that Dongal, king of 
Scotland, pretended a right to tlie Pictish throne ; which, however, was rejected by the 
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Piets ; upo^i which both parlies I. fid rccoui^so. to arms ; !)ijt when every thing was ready 
lor l!ip Ctuii|>uigii, Doupiil wasdroui-ed in Cl*Of‘^in^x the l iv-'r Npav. 

At thi', tiiiio the dominions (^f tiu* Scots comprcliend' d [Ikj western islands, together 
vitli tile ronniics ot Ai'oylc, Kniipdale, K\l(\ Kint\re, Lc>clial;f‘r, and a part of llreadiil- 
bane; while tlu; Tiets [assessed all tlu} n sL of Seutlaiai, and pail of Korthinnberlantl ; 
so that the Pi(‘ts sccin to hav(! Iicen hv nnich lh(* ino-'l poweifil peopli* oi the tno. Hovy- 
over, Lie Scots ap[)ear to liau* he rn '’uperlor in militny suill ; lor Alpin, the sncccssor 
ot Doiival, havimj' engaged tln^ Pirii^h army iu‘*ti l oifar, after an ohslinate engagement 
deteatv ( tliciii, and killed their king, thoiigii not uilliunt tiie loss of a great number ot liis 
o^\^ im^ . 

dlie Ihets chose Ihudns, the ‘-on of tiien funner kilu^ to succeed him ; but soon after 
deposed an ’ {)ut him to denth, on a<¥*oniit of his stupidity and indolence. Ills bro- 
th(‘i Kctmelh shared the >ame fa((u on acc<'>unt of liis cowardice ; till at last ano- 
tia I Jhudiis, a bi'ave and spirited piiiiec, aseendeil the throne. Having iiuscd a jiowc»- 
hil army, he I'eg.tii \\ith ollhiing tenn'^ of p(‘ace to tin'. Scots* winch, however, Alpin le- 
jeeted, and in^'istcd upon a total snrn'nder of hi^ crown. tJrndns on this endeavonjaal 
to piocme the a'^^is^an^•e of I'dwin king of N orthnmbia hmd. I'dwin atcepted the mo- 
ney ; blit juelending to lx* engaged m other wars, ho refuse,! the a.S'>i^tanee which lie at 
<n.-l [)ro;nis(‘d, Ihudii^, lujt <lismayed bv this di^app-ointiin nt, uKiiched Wbohitcly ag.iiirt 
li/h ^au iiiies ; and t he tw o ai mie^ came to an engagma lit neai' Dmalet*. d he supin ua 
skill ol the in militaiy allairs was about h; Imve, decided the victory in their tavonr, 

M'Ikmi Ih’udus f)cthoiiglit iiimself of tlj(‘ following stratagem to ju'eserve his army Irom 
destriictiun. He caii'-ed all tlw' attendants, and (wi'ii the ^\ome^ who attended his army 
to as'^emhle jud sh^^w (!icm^eK<"- at a di^tanee a> a pnwriihl i ciiito) ' ciinait coming to 
the l’i./ts : Ihi-, strnc’k the Sc'ots ith such a panic, that all tin^ edort- of Al[)in could 
not .M'c(j\(r flicm : and rliev ^^(‘l•e accordinglv defeated witii gieat slanghUu'. Ahpiu 
him''cJl was t/iken |)ri'OniT, and *^oon after belueuh'd hv oider of the coiuiueior. 
eerciition ijappened at a pl.ici' now eallcd Pit alpv, Init in ioimcr lime'^ Ihis-alpin, which 
in the (iwlir language signilics the de.ifh of a\lj»iij. ilis head was afterwards stuck 
ufHm a [)ole, and exposed on a wall. 

Alpin was succeeded by his son Kenneth IT. w ho luan ; a brave and enti'rpiidng [nince, 
rrsolvi'il to take a most scv(*re revenge for In.s l^ither’s (hath. d’lie dispiiitcd Scuts werti 
‘j\ceeding!v avcu'sc to any renewal of tin' war; while, eu iht' odier luuul, llie Piets were 
rr) much elated, that llu^y made a law, hv which if l>ecamc dtuitlifor any man to propose 
peace with the Scot.s, whom they levohed to e\tci minaic ; and some of the nobility 
were expelled the council on account of their opposition to tiiis lawn d lie consMjiicnt'e 
of this was-, tliat civil dissensions took place among them, and a 'olooiiy battle ^\;is 
fought between the opposite parties, hefore the Scots hud thought ot making any lurther 
resistance. 

liy these distractions, U/udiis, who had in vain endeavoured to api^ease them, was so 
much affected that he died of grief; and was succeeded l)V lii.s brother Dniskcii. d he 
new prince also failed in his cnilcavours to accommodate the civil diflercnccs ; so that 
the Scots, by gaining so much respite, at last began to recover fi oin tlieir consternation ; 
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^iiid .S)ine of Ihcm having vcntiiiTtl into the* l^icti^ii territorir's, cnrilcd off A!piii*s hen(J 
frcHii th<‘ capital of their dominions, snppcKscd to have been Abcrnethy. In the mean 
^inc, Kcametli lound means to gain o^er the lujhilitv to Ijis side by the f()l!f)uing stra- 
tagem ; ^^^iich, however ritlieidoiis» i-. not incredible, if ue considei the l)arbarisin and 
'>i [c.r-^.tilion of that age. Having invited them to an er'tei tainrnciit, the king intn»duced 
ln^) the hall where they slept, a person clotljed in a )*obe made of the skins of llshes^ 
which made such a luminous appearance in the daik, that it was mistaken tor an angel 
or sonic supernatural me^s(mger. d'o add to the tenor of those who saw hiiii, ho dr* 
nonneed thuaigh a speaking trumpet the ri)0>.t terrible judgments, if war was im- 
lurrlijicly declartd agaiint the Ihct^, the innrdf rers of th.e late king. In conse(pj('n(‘(' 
of this celestial admonition, war was immediately renewed with great vigom. Tlie 
rhets wTre not deficient in their jireparation^, and had now procured some assistance 
from Kngland. 

The first iiattlc w’as fnnglit near Stilling; where the Piets, being deserted bv their Kng- 
!idi auxiliaries, A\'ere utterly delivited. Druiken cseapH d l>y the swiitm^ss of liis horse, 
and a few days after niadi* application to Kennttii for a ce’^sation of liostililies ; but as 
tlic Scottish monarch demaiKhal a surrender ot all the Pictish dominions, the treaty 
was instantly broken off. Kenneth puivned his good foitune, and conquered the coun- 
ties ol Merns, Angus, and Ftfc ; hut as he marched against Stirling, he received 
intelligence', that these counties had again revolted, and cut off all the garrisons which 
iic had left, and that Drn.'^ken was at the head of a considerable army in these parts. 
On this Kenneth hastened to oppose linn, and a negotiation again took place. The re- 
sult was equally unfavonrahle wilii the re.st. Kenneth irrsisted on an absolute surrender 
of the counties of Tife, IHern.*^, and Angus ; which being refused, both parties [)rc- 
pared for a decisive battle. The engagement was very bloody and desperate, the Piets 
tigiiting like men in despair. Drusken renewed the battle seven times ; and at last 
w'as entirely defeated and killed, and the counties in dispute became the immediate pro- 
perty of the conqueror. 

Kenneth did not fiil .to improve his victory, by reducing the rest of the Picti-^h terri- 
tories , \w‘iich he is said to have done with the gre^atest cruelty, and even to have totally 
exterminated the inhabitants. The capital, called Camclcn, (supposed to have been 
Aberuclhy,) lield out four months ; but was at last taken by surfirise, and every living 
creature de.stroycd. This was followed by the reduction of the Alaiilen castle, now 
that of Edinburgh ; which was abandoned by tlie garrison, who fled to Northum- 
berland. 

After the reduction of tiiese important places, the rest of the country made no great 
resistance, and Kenneth became master of all the kingdom of Scotland in the present 
extent of the woul; so that he justly to be esteemed the true founder of the Scottish 
monarchy. Ik.sidcs this war w itli the Ihrts, Kenneth is said to have been very success- 
ful against the Saxons, though of those wars w-c have very little account. Having 
reigned If) years in peace, after his subjugation of the Piets, and com[>osed a code of lavKS 
for the good of his people, Kenneth died of a fistula, at Fort Teviot, near l)n[)lin in 
Perthshire. Before his time the seat of the Scots government hud been in Argyle5^hirc ; 
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l^ut he removed it to Scone, by transferring thither the famous black stone, supposed to. 
be the palladium of Scotland, and which was afterwards carried off by Edward I. of 
England, and lodged in Westminster Abbey. 

Kenneth was succeeded by his brother Donald, who is represented as a man of the 
worst cliaracter; so that the remaining Piets, wiio had fled out of Scotland, were encou- 
raged to apply to the Saxons for assistance, promising to make Scotland tributary to 
the Saxon power after it should be conquered, , This proposal was accepted ; and the 
confederates invaded Scotland w ith a powerful army, and took the town of Berwick ; how- 
ever, they were soon after defeated by Donald, w ho took also their ships and provisions. 
This capture proved their ruin; for some of the ships being laden with wine, the 
Scots indulged themselves so much with that lifjuor, tliat they became incapable of 
defending themselves ; the consequence of this was, that the confederates, rallying 
their troops, attacked them in that state of intoxication. 1 he Scots were defeated 
with exces.sivc slaughter; 20,000 of Uiu common soldiers lay dead on the spot; the 
king and Ins principal nobility were taken prisoners ; and all the country irom the 
Tweed to the Forth became the property of the conquerors. Still, however, the con- 
federates' found tlunnsclvcs nnahlc to pursue their victory iarlher ; and a peace tvas 
concluded on coadition that the Saxons should become masters ol all the conquered 
country. Thus the Forth and Clyde became the southern boundaries of the Scottish 
dominions. It was agreed that the Forth should from that time forward be called the 
Scots sea ; and it was made capital for any Scotsman to set his foot on English ground. 

'i bey were to erect tio forts near the English confines ; to pay nn annual tribute of a 
thousand pounds, aiid to give up 60 of the sons of their chief nobility as hostages. 
A mint was erected by Uie Saxon prince named Osbreth, at Stirling; and a cross raised 
on the bridge at that place, an inscription implying, that this place was the 

boundary between Scotland and England. r 

After the concljjrion of this treaty, so humiliating to tlie Scots, the Piets, finding 
that their interest had been entirely neglected, fled to Norway, while those who re- 
inainoil in England were massacred. Donald shared the common fate of unfortunate 
princes, being dethroned and shut up in prison, where he at last put an end to his 
own life, in the year 8.58. 

Donald was succeeded by his nephew Constantine, the son of Kenneth Mac Alpin, 
in wliosc reign Scotland was first invaded by the Danes, who proved sucK^fonuidablc 
enemies to the Englisli. This invasion is said to have been occasioned by some exiled 
l^icts who fled to i)enmark, where they prevailed upon the king of that country to send 
his two brothers^ llungar and Ilubha, to recover the Pictish dominions from Constan- 
tine. These princes landed on the coast of Fife, where they committed the most horrid 
barbarities, not sparing even tlic ecclcsi^tics, who had taken refuge in the island of 
May, at the mouth of the Forth. Constantine defeated one of the Danish armies com- 
uuiudcd bv llubba, near the water of Leven ; but vvas himself defeated and taken 
prisoner by llungar, who caused him to be beheaded at a place called the Devil s cave, 
in the year 874. 

’ ‘'I'hirt unfortunate action cost the Scots 10,000 men : but the Danes seem not to have 

voi. r; * 3 E 
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t)urchascd their victory very easily, as they were obliged irnincdlately afterwmls ,t(> 
abandon ihcir conquests and retire to their own country. However, the many iJijnisli 
inoniinicnts that are still to be seen in I'ife, leave no room to doubt that luaoy bloody 
scenes Ijave been acted here between the Scots and Danes, besides that above- 
mentioned. 

d'hese wars between the Danes and Scots were carried on Avith but little interniissiou 
till the time of Dunciin the hret, who surceeded his grandfather Malcolm in tho J’eav 
Having suppressed an insurrection wliich broke forth in the beginning of l)is 
reign, he put liimself at the head ol’aii army, in which the thanes, Baijquo and IMacbelh, 
.served iinder him, to opiiosc the Danes who had landed in Fife. The Danes were 
coinmaiKled by Sweyn, King of Norway, and eldest son of Canute. He proceosled 
with all the barbarity natural to his nation, putting to death men, women, and chil- 
dren who fell ill his way. A battle was fought lictwoen the two nations near Cnlross, 

in whicli the Scots were defeated ; but liio Danes imrchased their victory so dearly, 

that tliey could not iinpiove it ; and Dunean retreated to Perth, while Macbeth was 
sent to raise more forces. In tlie mean lime .Sueyn laid siege to Perth, which was 
defended hy Duncan and Banquo. The Danes were so inucli distressed for want of 

provisions, that they at last, consented to treat fqr peace, provided the pressing 

necessities of the army were relieved. The Scots historians inform us, that thjs tieaty 
wa-S .set on foot in order lo aimi.H- .Sweyn, and gain time for the stratagem whicli 
Duncan was pri'pming. This was no other than a harburoiis contrivance of infusing 
intoxicating herbs into the liquors that were sent along with the otlicr provi,sions to 
the Danish camp. Thc.«e soporilics had' tlicir intended cflcct ; and while the Danes 
■were under their inlluence, Macbeth and Banquo broke into the camp, where they 
1)111 all to the sword, and it was with difficulty that .some of Sweyri’s attendants carried 
him on board ; and wo arc told tliat his was the only ship of all the fleet that returned 
to Norway. It was not long, however, before a fresh body of Danes landed at King- 
horn, in the county of Fife ; but they were entirely defeated by ^lacbcth aiK| Banquo. 
Such of the Danes as escaped fled to their sliips ,* but before they departed they obtained 
•leave to bury their dead in Inchcohri, a small island lying in the forth, wherq one of 
their monuments is still to Ifcc seen. 

Thus ended the formidable invasions of the Danes ; after which Duncan applied 
himself to the administration of justice, and the reformation of tho manners of his .sub- 
je«ts. These designs were however rendered abortive by the murder of Duncan, tl»t? 
usurpation of Macbeth, and tlie civil commotions which succeeded. Malcolm,' who 
was raised to the throne by the English valour, as we have already described, was king of 
Scotland at the time of the Nm'man invasion. 4 * 

The island during this period may be considered as divided into the same three 
provinces which are now denominated Scotland, England, and Wales. The first of 
these appears to have been inhabited by three, or perhaps four, or evep five distiipt 
races of men ; tlie three priiicipal tribes by whom we know that this country was in- 
habited, were the Piets and Scots, whose limits have been already described, and the 
'Anglo-Siixons, who occupied all to the south of the fritli of Forth, )r\’ith the two 
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former of these were undoubtedly mingled some British refugees^ who fled northvv^ird 
to escape the fury ot their conquerors, jis vvelf as nuiny of tlie pot^terity of the Dunji^h 
invadera. The Scols appear to have been early instructed in the Cijristiun religion, and 
to have produced dining this period seveial ecclesiastics of einincnt learning and piety, 
who firmly opposed many rncroaciimcnfs of the Homan bishops, and laboured for tlie 
conveision of their Saxon neiglibours with assiduity and vsuccess, 

Jiic Piets were iiifitructcd by vSt. Coluniba, who is said to have arrived from Ireland 
in the year 565, to have placed Ins principal residence in the island of Iona, and there 
to have established an abbey and an university, which was long resorted to by the religious 
of many nations, and considered as the centre of the celebrated Ciildees. These 
(-uldecs wtre a sort of monkish priests, formerly inhabiting Scotland and Ireland. 
Being remarkable for the religious exercises of preaching and praying, tijey were 
called, by way of eminence, cultores Dei ; i. e. worshippers of God, from whence is 
dciived tlie word Culdees- They made clioico of one of their o\yn fraternity to be their 
spiritual head, who was afterwards called the Scots’ bishop. 

Ihe Biitons, previous to the invasion of the Saxons, are said to have been much 
degenerated from the piety of the primitive Christians, and to have been sunk, both 
clergv’ and laity, in universal depravity. As a scourge for these evils, say tlie historians 
ot the times, the nation was so much depopulated by a dreadful pestilence, that those 
who survived were scarcely sufficient to bury the dead. Persisting in their vices, not- 
withstanding this terrible calamity, they were punished with one still more awful at tin- 
invasion ot the Saxons; tlic whole island, from sea to sea, seemed to be one coritinncd 
conflagration; houses, public buildings, ^^nd temples, were buried in their own ruins; 
the priests w'erc murdered on tlie altars ; the bishop and his flock peri.shed in one pro- 
miscuous iatc ; some were driven to the mountains, and there massacred witii the 
greatest barbarity, and their bodies exposed without interment. 'Ihose who at first 
esca|)cd the barbarity of the Saxons, were obliged to leave their fastnesses by fumine, 
and submit to the will of the vicloi s, while others, who dj ended their fury and scorned 
their service, abandoned their countrv, and fled into foreign parts for refuge. 

Alter the Britons had retireil to Wales, tliev seem to have been roused fiom tlicir for- 
mer state of luxury and sloth ; they cultivated learning at the semiuaiiiis of Bangor and 
I/andart ; held several council^ for the regulation of religious concerns ; submitted with 
reluctance to the impositions of Rome, but at tlie .same time rested contented with their 
own acquaintance with religion, without seeking to disseminate the blessings of the 
Gospel among the uncultivated, cruel, and oppressive Saxons. 

Our Saxon ancestors were chiefly indcl^ted for their conversion to the labours of cer- 
tain Scottish missionaries, as well as to tl^ose of Augustine and his companions. Klheb 
bert, king ot Kent, who reigned in the sixth century, was maiTicd to a Christian queen of 
exemplary piety. She so far recommended her religion to her Imsband by her conduct, 
as to prevail on him to suffer its introduction into this kingdom. Application having 
been made to pope Gregory, he deputed Augustine for this great work, who was joined 
in France by several French missionaries acquainted with the Englisli tongue, and there- 
by capable of facilitating his design. He found, on his arrival, the same superstition as 
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had long prevailed nraong Ac northern nations, and will be describe* when we survey 
those parts of Europe in which it chiefly abounded. After a little time he persuaded 
Ethelbert to profess himself a Christian, and saw tlie example of the monarch eagerly 
imiUUcd by his subjects. 

The sees of Canterbury and Rochester were soon after lounded, and in process of 
time tlie Christian name was assumed by all the otlicr kingdoms of the Heptarchy. 

"I he religion of Jesus was, however, too tuucb adulterated by papal superstition^ to 
work HU oftectiial reformation iu the conduct of men. Ihc most deplorable ignorance 
reigned both among clergy and laity ; tlie great wore taught that founding churches 
and monasteries would expiate the iiiost atrocious crimes; while ^tbe poor sought sal- 
vation by the observance of unmeaning ceremonies, and a stupid assent to all the dogmas 
of tlicir teachers. I’hcse titucs, however, produced three extraordinary men, whose 
names deserve to be here recorded as the patrons of learning anti virtue ; these were 
Gildas, the British historian ; the venerable Bedt, an exemplary Saxon abbot; and the 
great Alfred, whoso reputation as a king, a scholar, and ii Christian, still shines un- 
diminished by the lapse of time, or the excellencies which have adorned the characters 
of some of his successors. In his time this country had considerable commercial impoi- 
tance, and contained many large trading towns, and a greyer number ol inhabitants than 
could have been expected in such a hostile and turbulent period. London, York. 
Bristol, Exeter, and Norwich were great and populous Cities ; and the number ol 
freemen habituated to the use of arms is sufrposed to have been now as great as England 
ia succeeding times has ever brought into the field. 
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CHAPTER V. 

IRELAND. 

Situation and twfont, dicisions, face of the countnj, natuvaJ historif^ curimittes^ tra- 
diilonarif hlitory^ M}\ iriiilakcra conjeetures^ continuation of the Jrhh history to the 
lish iuvai> ic/u 

^ S ^ 1 1 E of Irdrai^l is situated on the west side of England, hetween 6^ and of 

we.st longitiuk', and between ,0 E* and 55^ 00 nurlh latitude, or between the middle 
p^'ralhd of tnec iobtb ciin-c, where the longest day is 16'* bonis, and the 124lh [mrullel, or 
the (Hid of tlie truth clitue, wIkto (he Iongr*st day is 1?^ hours. 

Tlie cxtiait or M^peifiei.d l ontent of this kingdom is, fiom the nearest compiitatinn or 
survey, found to be In length inile.s, from Fonrhead north to Misaenhead south ; and 
from the east part (d' Dcnwi to ihe we^t f)art of IVJayo, its greatest bteadlh, J60 miles j 
e.nd to rout. dll II, 067,71'.^ tiisli plantation acres, whicl) make 17<.9^^7»fc>64 acres of 
Jviigli.^li rlaluK' nira:>!ji’(‘, and i.; held to hear proportion to England and Wales as 18 to 
80. Mr. J eujj)!( in:»u, vi ijo lujivcs the longtJ* C75, and the breadth K5() 'miles, gives it 
an ai\'a ot 'J/, LiT sfjuaro miles, with IC7 inhal)ilimts to each. From the east part of 
A\'eMord to St. Davids in Wales, it is reckoned 45 miles, but the passage between Don- 
agli.ulee and Fort J^diiek in Sc(Uland is little more than ‘JO miles, and tire passage from 
Dublin to (loixhcail in Xoi'th Whiles, about .‘>J miles. 

d he most commoii mauncr of dividing of Ireland is into four provinces, Leinster, 
Ulster, C’oiinangljl, and Munster.' 

1, Ulster lit s on the north, is 68 miles long, 5)8 broad, ahd 460 in circumference. It 
contains 4,dy6,J().7' acres, 86.3 parishes, Qi) fioroiighs, 55 baronies, 68 market towns, 
6 bishoprics, Ilaphoo, Clogher, Drogmon?, KilmOie, Down, .and Derry ; and one arch- 
bishopric, Aimagh. In 17:^1, w Idle tiie duke of Dorset >vas lord lieutenant, the inha- 
bitants of Irelaml wen' niimhtred, and there; were found in this province 360,6d;3 
pruicstant.s and 168, OJO catholics. Il contains the nine following counties, whose num- 
ber of hoitsc.s, with the names of their principal towns, are here annexed. 

Counties. Numrer pi* Hollses. Chief Towns, 

1 Donegal 12357 Donncgal, nallyshamion, Johnstown, Killy- 

begs, Liflbrd, Lotterkenny, Haphoe, 
Uaihmullen. Kallimclton, Ihmcranagti. 

S Londonderry 146 J7 Londonderry, Colerain, Newtown, Limava* 

(ly, Mughcrafelt, liallingderry, 

3 F 
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Counties. 

Number op Houses. 

Chief Towns. 

3 Antrim 

20738 

Carriefergus, Belfast, Lisburn, Antrim, Ran* 
dalstone, Ballymenagh, Ballycastle, Con- 
nor, Lcorne, Ballymony. 

4 Tyrone 

J6345 

Omagh, Dungannon, Augher, Strabane, 
Stextardstown, Cloghcr. 

5 Fermanagh 

5674 

Enniskillen, Nev\town, Cutler, Lisneskea, 
Clabby, Magniresbridge. 

6 Armagh 

13124 

Armagh, Charlemont, Lurgan, Portadow,' 
Tanderagce, Loughgall, Lcgacurry, or 
Rich-hill. 

7 Down 

26090 

Downpatrick, Newry, Dromorc, Kcllilcagh, 
Bangor, Newtown, Ililsborough, Mag- 
hcrelin, Moira, Donaghadcc, Rathfryland, 
Warrenstown. 

& Monaghan 

26637 

Monaghan, Glaslough, Clownish, Carrick- 
macross, Castleblaney. 

9 Cavan 

9268 

Total 144961 

Cavan, Kilmore, Bclturbet, Cootehill, Killy- 
shandra. 


' II. Leinster lies in the east, and is 104 miles in length, 55 in breadth, and 3(}0 in 
circumference, comprehending 4,281,155 acres, it contains 858 parislies, 55 boroughs, 99 
baronies, 6'3 market towns, 4 bishoprics, Kildare, Leighlin, Meath and Ossory, and one 
archbishopric, that of Dublin. At the time of the above-mentioned numeration, 20,3,087 
of its inhabitants were protestants, and 447,916 catholics. It contains the twelve follow- 
ing counties. 


Counties. 

Number of 

(USES. Chief Towns. 

1 Louth 

6150 

Drogheda, Dundalk, Carlingford, Ardec, 
Dunleer. 

2 East Meath 

14000 

Trim, Kells, Athboy, Navain, Duleek, Ra- 
toath, Ardbraccan. 

3 West Meath 

9928 

Mullingar, Athlonc, Kelbeggan, Kinnegad, 
Fore. 

4 Longford 

6057 

Longford, Granard, Landsborough, Johns- 
town. 

5 Dublin 

24145 

Dublin, Swords, Newcastle, Balruddery, 
Finglass, Glasnevin. 

6 Kildare 

8887 

Naas, Athy, Kildare, Castledermet, Kil- 
cullen, Rathangan, Kilcock, Monaster- 
even. 
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Counties. 

7 King’s County 

Number of IIou.ses. 
92.94 

8 Queen’s County 

1122(i 

9 Wicklow 

7781 

10 Carlow 

5444 

11 Wexford 

13015 

12 Kilkenny 

3231 


120851 


Chief Towns. 

Philipstown, liir, Tullamore, Banagher, 
Bally boy, Gcashill. 

Maryborongli, IMountmcHick, Portarling- 
ton, Ballynekiil, Mountratb, Stradbally, 
Ballyroan, Abbyleix, Borris in Ossory. 

Wicklow, Arklow, Cary’s Fort, llathdruin, 
Bray, Blcssington, Dunlavan, Baiting* 
lass, Carnew. 

Carlow, Old Lcighin, Leighinbridge, Hack- 
etstown, Bagnalstowu, ('lonegall, 

Wexford, Enniscortby, New Ross, Fethard, 
Gorey, Bannow, Clonmincs, Taghmon, 
Duncannon, Ferns. 

Kilkenny, St. Canicc, Thomastown, Callan, 
Gowran, Knocktopher, Innistiege, Cas- 
tlecombcr, Ballyraggct. 


III. Munster is situated in the south of Ireland, is 100 miles long, 107 broad, and 
600 in circumference. It contains .5,329,146' acres, 740 parishes, 26 boroughs, 63 baro- 
nies, live bishoprics, Cork, Cloync, ^Faterford, Limerick, and Killaloc, with the arch- 
bishopric of Cashel. In 1731 it had 113,130 protestants and 482,044 catholics. It 
contains the six following counties. 


Counties. 
1 Cork 


2 Waterford 

3 Tipperary 

station 
to her 


Nu.mj3er of Houses. Chief Towns. 

47334 Cork, Bandon, C.'loyne, Mallow, Ross, Bal- 

timore, Yonghall, K insale, Cloughna- 
kilt}^ C’harloville, Castlcmartyr, Middle- 
ton, Rathcormuck, Donerail, Banlry, 
Skiherecn, Duninanway, Macrempo, 
Buttevant, Kanturk, Ca.5tlelyons, Cur- 
ry glass, Kil worth, Mitchestown, Fer- 
inoy, Inniskcan, Innishannen, Timdleague, 
Newmarket, Ballyclougb, Annagh, Dou- 
glass. 

9485 vFaterford, Dongarvan Lismore, Tallagh, 

Passage, Caperquin. 

18325 Clonmel, Cashel, Tipperary, Carnck, Thur- 

les, Nenagh, Feathard, Burraskean, Ros- 
crea, Clcgheen, Siivermines, Cullen, 
Cahir. 
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Number of Houses, . Cuiff To^vn’s. 

4 JJiiif'.ii’Iv 


Limerick, Klllinallork, yAskeaton, Rathkeal, 

5 Kerry 

1 

Newx*a^^le, Uo uilal, MruiV, Kilfin.m. 
Tralee, DingK-, tcijch, .Ardtei’t, Aiihadac,. 

6 Clare 

1 l^HI 

Killarney, CarTle I.'-Jand, LjAiiaw, Lis-^ 
tow cl i. 

Lnnis, Killaloc, Mryuishridi'e, Kilfenora, 


1 17.'j5.S 

Sixinilebridgc, iNew Uiarlv^t, (.'oriCMU, 


IV. ('onnan,i;iit lies in the of Ireland, is SO nnles lon:^, l>roi’.(i, and 5(KJ 
in circnniiiMence. It eoniriins :j,()S 1,74(> acres, "i:U) pnrisltes, JO Ik’MhmjIi.-.. 4.S Laionu -, 
lliicc i)isliopi ics, Clonlcrt, Elpijin, and Killnla, and one archl)ishuj)i ic, 'J lUiUi ; in IJT)! 
it lunj Clj()04 protcbtants and ^^‘21,780 catliolics, and it contaiuo the live iullowin:^ 
counties. 

Counties. Nl^ubeh of II0USES4 Chief Touns. 


1 (JulvTuy 

i/K-irG 

Galway, Loiighnai, Ath- my, d’liain, Clcn- 
fert, KyrccouiT, Gorl. 

2 Roscommon 

87SO 

Ko.scommon, Abbyho\ !e, iHlsk, K!|;liin, 
r’alliuiijloe, C’fi.stlei cagli, Athlouc. 

3 Mayo 

IS0S[) 

Castlebar, Malhnrolie, I'oxioi J, Killala, 
Newport, Ninola, Mallina, 

4 Sligo 

51)/ 0 

Shtro, Culoony, Achonry. 

5 Lciiiim 

5I.3() 

Lciiiiai, Juinestown, C'luiick. 


,00.57 1 


* The numerous rivers, cnchanlinii; lakes-, .spacious havs, commodious havens, harbours, 
and c^eek.^, winch Ireland alujinui^s LU'eally einich find beautify this country. 

The Shannon issues troni I.ouc;h ^Vllcn, in (he county of Leitriuj, serves as a b(Hjnd- 
ary between Conininj.^ht and tiic three other (n’oviiices ; and, alter a course ot loO inih’S, 
fonnin;f iu it.-. proLU^ss many la autifu! lakes, lulls into the vVtlanlic ocear), betweea 
Kerry-point and Loop-liCad, vUieic it is nine miles broad. JIic navigation of tliis 
river is iiuerrupu d by a ridgt* of rocks, spreading quite across it, south of Killaloc ; 
but this might he remedic-d by a short canal, at the cxpence of 10 or 12,000/.; and 
communication mi^ht also be imulo with other rivers, to the great benelit of the nation: 
the Man falls into the oee ui near Colcraiiic; tlic Moyne falls into St. George’s chan- 
nel at Drogheda, as dot . i! c l.iifoy at the hay of Dublin, and is only remarkable for 
watciing tiiat eaj)itai, where it lenns a S[)acious Ijarbour : the Barrow, tlic Nore, and 
the Suir, water the ^x)uth pait of the kingdom, and, after uniting their streams below Ross, 
tall into the channel at Vateribrd-haveiu 
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calculated at a perpendicular height of 10jl6 yards. Many dtlter mountains are fll 
Ireland, which contain beds of minerals, coals, stone, slate, and marble, with 'Veina' of 
iron, lead, and' copper. 

The chief forests in Ireland lie in Leinster, the. king’s and queen's counties ot^ 
those of Wexford and Carlow. In Ulster there are great forests, as in tlie county of 
Donegal, fnd in the north part of Tyrone f also in the county of Fermanagh, idodg 
Lough'Earne, and in the north part of tiie county of Dowti, wherein is some good 
timber ; .and the oak is esteemed as good as any of the English grotvtlr, and as fit for 
ship-building. 

The climate of Ireland differs not much from that of F.ngland, excepting that it is 
more moist, the seasons in general being much wetter. From the reports of various 
registers, it ap^iears that the number of days in which rain had fallen in Ireland was 
much greater tl)an in the same years in England. 

“ The circumstance, says Mr. Young, which strikes roe as tlie gi’catest singularity of 
Ireland, is the rockiness of the soil, which should seem at first sight against that degree 
of tertility ; but the contrary is the fact. Stone is so general, that I have good reason 
to believe the whole island is one vast rock of different strata and kinds, rising x)ut' df 
the sea. I have rarely heard of any great depths being sunk without meeting with it. 
In general it appears on the surface in every part of the kingdom [ the flattest and 
most fertile paits, as Limerick, Tipperary, and Meath, have ■ it at no great depth, 
almost as much as the 'more barren ones.” , 

“ May we not recognise in this the hand of bounteous prmddenbc, which haf 
given perhaps the must stony soil in Europe to the raoistest climate in it ? If 
as much rain fell upon the clays in England (a soil very rarely met with in Ire- 
land, and never without much stone), as falls upon the rocks of hw sister island, those 
lands could not be cultivated. But the rocks here are clothed with verdure; those 
of lime-stone, with only a thin covering of mould, have the Softest and moat beautiful 
turf imaginable.” 

The rockiness of the soil in Ireland is so universal, that it predorainaites m every 
sort One cannot use with propriety the terms clay, loam, sand, fto, it roust be a sto^ 
clay,, a stony loam, a gravelly sand. Qay, especially the yellow, is much tahtedof id 
Ireland, but it 'is ^r want of proper discrimination. 1 have once or twice seen eltnosl 
a.pure clay upon the surface ; but it is extremely rare. The.true. yellow is- nsualfy 

found in a thin stratum,' under the surface mould, and over a rock ; bfrshy tenadoe^' 
Stony, strong loams, difficult to work, are not unoomtnon, but they; are, (ptiteB different 
l^om English clays.” ' a \ • f-? 

,'/** Friable sandy loaros^ dry, but fertile, ‘are very common»'^liid^tbi^fonit the beii 
sdU io the kingdom for tillage and sheep. Tippmtury and Roseeiitoiwsihottm|i fwd# 
cularly in them. The most fertile of all are the buUock posturee.ofr ldmeHch,'>aiifb4iM^ 
banks of .the Sbennon in Clare, called Corcasses. These are a pateid, ^ fekdrid , 

loam.” H', , 

“ Sand* wbidi is so common in England, and yet more eenmoii»vthNii(^v£raad^ 
Gensaay, ai^ Fobin^ quite from . Gibraltar to. FeteirdN%h»« fe <l(sstl|MdM 



IflbUidl eikcc^'in iwmwr ifipi ttf hillo&kt, upon the sea-coast. Nor did I over meet 
*»ith or' heer of o cbaHcy soil.’* > * * ^ 

“ Besides the great fertility of the soil, there are other drcuoutances which come 
i^in flty sphere to mention. Fe^r countries can be better watered by large and beau- 
iSfiil rivers ; and it is remarkable that 1^ much the finest parts of the kingdom are o^ 
ri» banks of these rivers. Witness the Suir, Blackwater, and Liify, thO Bp^ne, the 
Nore, the Barrow, and part of the Shannim ; they wash a scenery that can hardly be 
exceeded. From the rockiness of ‘the country, however, there are few of them that 
have not obstructions, which are great impediments to inland navigation.” 

“ Ihe mountains of Ireland give to travelting that interesting variety, which a fiat 
coontiy can never abound with ; and, at the same time, they are not in such humber as 
to confer die character of poverty which usually attends them. I w-as dthcr upon or 
very near the most considerable in the kingdom, Maugerton, and the Reeks in Kferry ; 
the Galtids, in Corit ; those of Mourne, in Down ; Crow-Patrick, and Nephin, in Mayo ; 
riKW are tile principal In Ireland ; and they are of a character in' height and sublimity, 
which should rend<*r them the ol^ect of every traveller’s attention. The soil, though 
rocky, >45 extremely feltilc, perhaps beyond that of England itself, when properly culti- 
vated.” . . „ . 

^ Pasturage, tillage, and meadow ground abound in this kingdom; but of late) 
tidage was too much discountenanced, thoupdi the ground is excellent for the culture of 
all grains ; and in some of the northern parts of the kingdom, abundance of hemp and 
Ilax are raised, -a ctiHivatkin of infinite advantage to the linCn manufacture. Ireland 
Itors vast numbers of black cattle and sheep, and the Irish Wool is excellent The pro-' 
di{^us supplies of butter and salt provisions, (fish excepted) shipped at Cork, and car- 
ried to aU parts of the world-, afiM the strongest proof of the natural fertility of thb* 
Irish soti.” < 

bo^whtMwitb Ireland is in some places overgrown, are not injurious to the 
health, as is commonly imagined ; the watery exhalations from tliese are neither so abun- 
daat Qw so*ino]tlous as those from mai'shcs, which become prejudicial from the various 
ammal and vegetable Substances which arc left to putrify as soon as the waters are ex- 
haled tty the sun. Begs are not, as one might sup))dse from their blackness, masses of 
pirirefiiGtiott ;■ butl bn the contraty, they are of such a texture, as to resist putrefaction 
rtwe a»y other substatioe we know of. A shoe, all of one piece of leather, very neatly 
stitCbei^ .was^tahkn oot of a bog some years ago, yet entirely fresh j fwH« the very fashion 
Of wMrik, tbbfb irtMrilree^rdom to doifot that it hod lain theie some centuries. Butter/ 
calldd rouskin, hidh bgi^ found in holloned trunks of trees, where it had been hid so 
btimibtf ‘ilwni aoti-elmost friable, yet not devoid' Of nnetuority-; that the 
iMglhdftiaie it hid' beeri buried was very great, we learn from the depth of the bog, 
bKM(hf.4vas.ttiB'ds4t^*11iaf<had grown bver it. But the common phenomenon of timber* 
tsim»'vdgg{siat‘of these hogs, 'not only sound, but also so embalmed as afterwards to defy 
,riiO myaries. 4 ^ time^ demonstrate the antiseptip quality of them. The horns of the moose»‘ 
dlho^^niushdNnAS<li|0''^^^ emtturies in a bog; for the Irish histories do not recognize 
ihe iiHWiwt iiwiiii iiiiiasil efoottoa tbay.grow. Indeed, hnman bodice have, fo many 
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pbeey, been dog nf must have lain th^ ^ IlgM* ^wtb e/t ti^ 

howeveTy w variable in different places, from the varied of eooditionS in the »tuatii% 
BCNly humidhy, and ttoantity of vegetable food ; m oome places it is very rapid, in otbera 
very slow ; and thetefioie their altitudes cannot afford aw certain measofe of time, 
the tuanufoctoring counties of the north, peaofudt has become so scarce, that turburies 
let from five to eight guineas an acre. In some fdacea they are so eradicated, three does 
not remain a trace of them, the ground being now converted into rich meadows and 
tweet pastures. > 

The subterreneati eaverna in this country, particularly those near KiUtenny, ere very 
remarkable, scarcely less euiious than those of Antipwos in the Arehipelggo. Their 
internal appearances impress upon the spectators tlie id<'a of grand guthie structures* 
gaily diversified with innumerable crystalline and white petrifactions, pendant from the 
roof like icicles, or encrusted on the skies and jBoor in the stile of vnst^ ornament. Ifae 
passages into some of the caverns are so very low, that tlie curious have been obliged to 
preep through tlteni , in these they have proceeded until they have beard the noise of a 
subtenaneous river, but none have ventured farther. 

The Qiant's Causeway, in the cbuniy of Antrim, has been accounted the greatest na<* 
(ural curiosity in Ireland, being the most remarkable one of its kind in the known world. 
The name of it may naturally convoy to us the idea of Mine stupendous work of art ; and 
as such it seems to baye been considei'ed in the days ^[pprance, when the name was 
first applied ; modern philosophy however looks on it with w difikient eye : to c(m- 
ceiye a proper idea of this unparallylled curiosity, we may an approach to it 

from the sea ; its first appfiearatice h that of a bold rocky shcce^' widi egitensive ranges 
of shelving, on which people may walk. . . >. 

The rOcks, instead of being disposed hi laminas, or Strata* form basaites or angular co« 
lumns : the columns generally are pentagonal, or have five sides, and are sodosely attached 
to each Other, that, though perfectly distinct from top to bottonv :aifii;oelgr ac^' thing can 
be intixKluced between tliein : this extraordinaiy disposition of the recks eoptmues to d>e 
water's edge, and under the sea, it also obtains in a small defpaa^on the o|l^ito dkfto 
of Scotland. , 1 r 

I he crystallisation of salts in the t^mks of creation as welt as under a dhonnmd 
process, aduimes certain regular and determined fintna as anbas* various smtx of* pfr 
rainids, parallelopipeds, &c. ; and we might ima^oe that diis 'fM^i>?^tbd,prnBtont^ 
up of these innumerable massive columns of stone, owing orig^ tio same 
similar operations in nature, were fim at all more wonderful than fha cryatxdhiCi^Son of 
-except as their stupendous sise. impfi^s sueh litdle bemg^ ire am wifb^amaap* 
but the causeway is still more cufh^ fp the little tos^H^'graatt' Ibet enlotnni 
ril||i|i;tolfes are not each of one sc^id stmm hf *n Upright, posMkm^' hot 

j^oit lengths exactly jmned, not with fiat Svdikees, ak w ai*, 'batj^iriiak 

is mfsst fgtraordindry, they are articulated into *eadh otbm* as ft* bstt ip h'sedtot^ fhn oM 
end of Joint having a cavity, into which the convex la eudd^ 

fitted ; this h> not vhdble but by disjomting fire twO s&lim r’ ihP ^ 
at honvexity la fiom thrae'm four meha*|-'|ilfijid^^ 
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of the joint, the convexity and the corresponding concavity is not conformed to the 
external angular figure of the column, but exactly round, and as large as (he sj/e of 
the column will admit. It is still further reinarkal)le, that the articulations of (Ijcm- 
joints are frequeulTy inverted. In some the concavity is upwards, in other;, lire 
reverse. 

d’lie animal, vegctal)le, and minertd productions of Ireland so nearly resemble those 
of England as not to re inirc any particular description. It is therefore .suflicient to 
observe, that rabhils are said to be more numerous in Ireland than in England, and 
thatfisli are very jvlentiful on its coasts. 

The opinion tliat no venemous animals can subsist in Ireland is now generally 
rejected as a fable. 

The antieiU history of tliis island is involved in so innc.h oliscnrity, that it has been 
the object of contention among the antiquarians for upwards of a century and a half. 
The Irish liistoriaiis ineteiid to very great antiquity. According to (hem, the island was 
tirst inhahited about nil J vi.ais after tlic flood. At that time Partholanus the sou of Scara 
landed in Munster on llic l4tli of May with 1000 soldiers, and some woiiyjin from 
(irtcce. This voyage he had undorlakcn on ureounl of his having killed his father 
and motlier in his native country. The same Inslorian informs ns, that a great mini- 
her of lakes broke out in Ireland during the reign of I’arlholanus, vvhii li had no exis- 
tence when he came into the island, with many other particulars not worth mentioning. 
Ihit the nio.sl surpri.sing circuiustamtc is, that about ;)00 years aficr the arrival of this 
Cireeian colony, all of them pcri.shcd by a plague, not a single jicison reinaiuiiig to 
tell tlie fate of the rest; in vvliicli case, it is wonderful how (he catastrophe sliould have 
been known. 

After tlic extinction of (his lirst colony, Ireland remained a perfect vvildcrne.ss for 
.qo ycar.s ; when another colonv' arrived from the east, under tlie direelion of one 
Nemediu.s. lie set sail from the Euxine sea w ith do tran.s|iorts, each manned with 
40 [heroes ; and at last arrived on the coasts of Ireland, after a very tedious and 
strange navigation. During his reign also many lakes were formed in the eountrv, 
\vhi«h had no existence before; the most material eircumstanee, liowever, was an un- 
successful war in which bo was engaged with some African pirates, vvbo in the end 
enslaved his [leople. The victors proved such insuiiporlable tyrants, that the Irish 
found themselves under a necessity or<]uiltiiig the island altogether. They embarked 
on board a fleet of 1 1. do ships, under the command of three grandsons of Nemedi us, 
viz. Simon Breac, To (.'hath, and llrialaii iNiaol. The first returned to (Jrceco, the 
.‘-ccoiid .sailed to the northern parts of Europe, and llie third landed in the north of 
Scotland, and from liim the islanil of Britain i;i said to have taken its uaiuc, and the 
\V eieh their origin. 

About 'Jl() years after the death of Ncmedins, the descendant of Simon Breac re- 
turned from Greece into Irelaml. They were conducted by five princes of great 
reputation, who divi<led the island into five kingdoms, nearly equal iu size. These 
N ot.. I. 3 JI 
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i'liii'.'lotns were called, INIunster, Dcinstcr, Connaught, Meath, and Ulster; and the 
subjects ot these kings are culled hy tlic Irish liistorians Firbolgs. 

llie iMibolgs were in process of tiiiio exjicllcd or totally subdued, after the loss of 
iOO, 000 men in one battle, by the Tuulh de Dannans, a nation of necroinanceis, who 
caim; Irom Attica, Dmotia, and A( Iiaia, into Dtmnark; from Denmark to Scotland ; 
and iMnn Scotland to Ireland. 'J'hose nccromaiiters were so completely skilled in their 
ai t, that they eouid even restore the dead to life, and bring again into the lield tho.se 
warrior.s who had been slain the day bid’ore. They had also some curiosities which 
posse.ssrd ,i wonderful virtue, d'ho.sc were a sword, a spear, a cauldron, .t .d i io oblc 
chair; on whicli lust were crowned first the kings of Irelaml, and aftcrw.nui.s o,; ■ of 

.Scotlund. lint neither the |)Owerfnl vii tucs of thcsc Danish curiosities, nm' the moit. 
powei ful spells of the magic art, were able to pre.servc the 'J'liatli de Damians fioiii being 
sulidiied liy the (iadeliaiis when tlioy invaded Ireland. 

'riie (ladelians were descended from one Ciathehis, from whence tlicv derived their 
name. 1 Ic was a man of great con.se(pience in Egypt, and intimately accjiiuinted with 
Most"' tlie Jewisli legislator. His mother was Scola, the daughtm’ of Pharaoh, hy 
Ninl the son of a Scythian monarch cotemporary with Nimrod. The fJadelians, calk'd 
also Scots, from Scota ahovementioned, conquered Ireland abonl IdOO n. c. under 
llchcr and Ilercmoii, two .sons of Milesins king of Spain, from whom were descended 
all the kings of Ireland down to the English conquest, and who are therefore styled hy 
the Irish historians, princesofthc iMile.sian race. 

From this period the Irish historians trace a gradual refinement of tlicir countrymen 
from a stale of the grossest harharily, until a monarch, named Oilam Fodla, established 
a regular form of governmen't, creeled a grand seminary of learning, an<l instituted 
the Fes, or triennial convention of provincial kings, priests, and poets, at Fearuor, 
or Tara h in Meath, for t lie estahlislinicnt of laws and regulation of government. But 
whatever were the in.stitutions of this monarch, it is acknowledged that they proved 
insullicient to withstand the wildness and disorder of the times. 'I’o Kimbath, one of 
his successors, the annalists give the honour of reviving them, besides that of regulating 
Ulster, his family province, and adorning it with a stately palace at Eamannia, near 
Armagh, llis immediate successor, called Ilugony, is still ntorc celebrated for ad- 
vancing the w ork of reformation. It seems, that, from the earliest origin of the Irish 
nation, the island had been divided into the five provincial kingdoms abovementioned, 
and four of these had been subject to the fifth, who was nominal monarch of the whole 
island. Thc.se four, however, proved such obstinate disturbers of the peace, tliat 
Ilugony, to break their power, j)arcelled out the country into 25 dynasties, binding 
them hy oath to accept no other monarch hut one ofliis own family. Thi.s precaution 
proved ineHectiial. Ilugony himself died a violent death, and all his successors for a> 
series of ages were assassinated, scarcely with one exception. 

About 100 n. c. the pentarchal government was rcstoretl, and is said to liave been 
succeeded hy a considerable revolution in politics. Tiie Irish bards had for many ages 
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dis|)ensccl the laws, and the whole nation subinilted to their decisions ; but as their 
liiMs were evcee'lin'!;ly obscure, and could be interpreted only by tiicniselves, they tjuk 
occasion from thence to oppress the people, iinlil at last tiiey were in (.hi\':;i r of bc iuj' 
totally cxlcnniiiated by a general iiiMirrectioii. In this emergency tin y Ihd lo ( 'on- 
vocur- iic-Ncsbor, the rci<^i)ing inoiiarcli, who j)romiscd iheiii his protccti n in case 
they reformed ; but iil the same time, in order to quiet the just complaint.^ of his ])('o- 
pie, he employed the* ino.sf eminent among them to compile an intelligible, i tjuiiahle, 
and dislinel body of laws, which \\cr(' received with the greatest joy, and djgniiiod 
with the ivime of celestial deei&ions. I'hesc decisions seem to haver produced hut very 
little refoimation among the peoplein general \\"e arc now pr(‘sented with a newst. i ii's 
of Inu hai ilies, mnuleis, factions, aud anarchy; and in this disordered silnation of ali’aiis 
it wa.s, according lo the Iiish historians, that the chieftain inenlioned by "I'aeitu.s ad- 
dressed hun.seli to Agiicola, and cm onraged him to make a descent on Ireland, 'i'liis 
scheme happened not to suit the views of the Roman general at that time, and thcjcforc 
was not a(h)|)led ; and so confident are these historians of the strength of their country 
even in its then disiiacted stale, lluit they tieal tlie. notion of its being subdued l>y a 
Rom.in legion and some anxiliaiics (the force proposed to Agricola), us mierly exlra- 
vagaul; aeqnainling us at the same time, that the Iri.^h were so far from dreading a 
Roman invasion, that they sailed to the assistance of the Pii ls, and liaving made a 
successful incursion into south Rritain, returned home with a considcrabU- liooty. 

In the same state of barbarity and confusion the kingdom of Ireland continued till 
the introduction of Christianity by Sh Patrick, about the middle oi' the fifth century. 
This inissiouary, acording to the adversaries of the Irish antiquity, first introduced 
Idlers into Ireland, and thus laid the foundation of a future civilization. On the other 
hand, the advocates for that antiquity maintain, that the Irish liad tlie knowledge of 
Tetters, and had made considerable progress in the arts, before the time of St. Patrick; 
though they allow, that he intr oduced the Roman chaiaictcr, in which his co[)ic3 of the- 
scripture and liturgies were written. To enter into tlie dispute would he contr^ary to 
our plan. It is suflicient to observe, that, excepting by some of tire Ir ish themselves, 
the history already given is generally reckoned entirely fabulous, and thought to have 
been invented after the introduction of Christianity. An origin of tlm Irish nation hatli 
been found out much nearer than Asia, (ii'cccc, or Egypt; namely, the i.sland of 
Britain, from whence it is now thouglit that Ireland was fii'st peopled. A dispute hath 
arisen concerning the place from whence the first emigrants from Britain set sail for 
Ireland. The honour of being the mother country of the Irish hath been disputed be- 
tween the North and South Britains, Mr. Maepherson, has argued strenuously for 
the former, and Mr. Whitaker for the latter. For an account of their dispute, however, 
we must refer to the works of those gentlemen. Mr. Whitaker claims tlie victory, 
and challenges to himself the honour of being the first who clearly and truly demon- 
strated the origin of tlie Irish. 

The name of Ireland, according to Mr. Whitaker, is obviously derived from the, 
word Jar or Eir, which in the Celtic language signifies ‘Svest.” This word was some* 
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times pronounced Tver, and Hiver; whence the names of Iris, lerna, Juerna, Iverna, 
liiherna, and Ireland ; by all of which it hath at some lime or other been known. 

About 3.50' n. c. according to the same author, the Deigse crossed the cbanne4 .in- 
vaded Britain, and seized the whole extended line of the southern coast, from Kent 
to Dovuus'hire. Nhmbers of the former inhabitants, who had gradually retired before 
the enemy, were obliged at last to take shipping on the western coast of England, and 
paflsetl over into the uninhabited isle of Ireland. These were afterwards joined by 
another body of Britons driven out by the Delgsc under Divitiacus, about lOO b. c. 
For two centuries and a half afterwards, tltcse colonies were continually reinforced 
■with fresh swarms from Britain ; as the populousness of this island, and the vicinity of 
that invited them to settle in the one, or the blootly and successive wars in Britain dur- 
ing this period naturally induced tlicm to relinquish the other: and the whole circuit 
of Ireland appears to have been completely peopled about 1.50 years after Christ; and 
as the inhabitants had all ded equally from the dominion of the Belgaa, or for some 
other cause left their native country, they were dbtinguished among the Briions by one 
general and very opposite name, viz. that of Scuites, or, Scots, “the wanderers, 
or refugees.” 

Mr. Whitaker also informs us, “ that in the times of the Romans, Ireland was inha- 
bited by 18 tribes ; by one upon the northern, and three on the southern shore, seven 
upon the western, six on the eastern, and one in the centre.” 

“ Along the eastern coast, and the Yergivian or internal ocean, were ranged the l)am- 
nti, the Voluntii, and the Eblani, the Cancii, the Menapii, and the Coriondii. The first 
inhabited a part of the two counties of Antrim, and Down, extending from Fair-head, 
’the most nortli-easterly extremity of the island, to Isamnutn Promoutoriiim, or the 
point of Ardglass haven in the county of Down ; ahd having the Logia or Lagan, which 
Carrickfergus bay, within their possessions, and Dunum or Down-palrick for 
theireapital. The Voluntii possessed the coast from the point of that Raven to the river 
Buvinda or Boyne, the remainder of Down, the breadth of Armi^^ and all Louth ; 
Raving tlie Vinderus or Carlingford river in their ddhupionS) and the fown of Laberus 
.near the river Deva (Atherdee in the county of Louth) for t^eif metropolis. And tfci^e 
;.;Eblani seaclicd from the Boyne to the Laebins, Laev-oi, Ll!6^ ; residing iO East-lVfeg^, 
,|tnd inthe large portion of Dublin county which is to the north of this fiver; and’aic- 
,:i;j^wledging McAiolanum, Eblana, or Dublin, for their principal town. The Cancii 
,.|jiifead from the LifFy to the Lctrim, tli^ Oboca of the .i^tients ; had the rest of Dublin 
~(«Qui|ty, and such parts of Wicklow as lie in the north o^e latter ; and owned Dunum 
or -.j^atb.Downe for their chief city. The Menapii . occupied the coast betwixt the Le- 
trim.aflA Ceecarne-point, all the rest of Wicklow, and all Wexford to the point ; their 
chielioehii Mopapia, being placed upon and to the east of Modoria, Slanus, or Slaije. 
And the Coriopdii inhabited at the back of tlie Caplju and M^i^^pii, to the west of the 
Slane and Li%, and in all Kildare and all Catterfogn ; bein^^ limited by the Ijoyne and 
Barrow on the.«'eSt, thc Eblani ont|it^Wr|b| at^ dle Br^ntm on the south.” 

** Upon the south^n shocdand dlOD^ tRe vergel^ ^' iQift^brian ocean, lay the Bri 



gahtcs, the Vpd;®; ',au4 tfiC’^cirpiL The awn<!id the risi of Wciif'orcl and till Wa- . 
tuifpi'dt.evtepdl'ig Aven^prp, or Da'hvpiu'i, on the sottih-H’Cst hav- 

ite.gre^t’tnoatlr't^^^^ thejif temtpt‘ie.V,,aiui Brigautb; Watcrtdrd, br 

soijio towp hear it,;tbi’, th(yY|i.cijt tlie.tjjiu^ Brjgir^Yo the Suir, or Sj^jre, 

their Ihnitiiry: stream oii tljc/hbrih,, attd thpatipellat^ ^^^ own parl'bf t!ie, 

county ot' \VYxfortl. The Vodite possessed the shire ofX’orke, from the Blackw;Uei\i() 
tlic Ban, tbe river Kinsale, aud'the Dolmna or i)ubana^rtl)o.iii,ptjents ; and atbxcd die 
name of V^bdiuni ProtnoritpHani io'thp point of Ballycpltp,!) isiajpid. ^\nd the Iheroii 
inhabited the rcinaindcr ofjCpi'kc, and all that part of -'Kerry wbiCh lies te the south-east 
(if Dinglc-souiiil ; having, Rvsina er Ibaunc for tlieif capital, the Pfornontorium Au$- 
trinuni or Missen-llead about the middle of their doipiowns, and the ri/er Ihornus, or . 
Diiiglo Kiund for their- northern- birriev ; ainl leaytogTlteif naincs to thc'tlirpOjifiivisipns 

I haniu;, Beare/ftlid Iwjragh.;’ V.^l < 

•'* Upon the westhm sli,o}c of- tifcrislund and along the Groat IJrittannic pi- Athuuiri' 
orcaii, .^^'Cre tlie Lucatiji of Juucteain, the Vclaborii, and ihe'Cangatii, the Antei ii, the 
N<i,L;nala', the ilardinrr, and Venicnii. The Luceuii inhabited \hc . peninsula of land 
filial lies along.the riv'cr Ibcrpus or Diugle-souiid, aud'pprhaps some adjoliifiVg. parts of 
Kerry. The Telahorii ranged. glojug the small ^^eihaittdev- of the la^er, Sad ova the 
‘whole of Thnerick to the Semis p|^ ; having the Durius or. iCashbep 

through their dotninipnsj add Uegih,;: Ki,mey.ibk or ,,8<)me town.npar it, for their metro- 
polis. And'the, latter was probably .thifttcity pear iimcric^^^ site of which isstill fa-- 
mous, and retains. the appellation pf Cathu.ir-, pr tHp fprtress; and where thp remains 
'of streets, and ptiicr; nrarliff of a tpjik pia)f,y.pt by'Vacc!:K , TheCangani lived inltlic . 
I'ounty of Clarp : JVfaboli.cnm iipar'T).ib Shannon, perhaps. Feaclc or- illelic, helng tJiptr 
priiicipal tpWh ,; a' headlaml JA the bay pf Giilw’a}',, near :Planiny, being deuominat.cd- . 
Ueuisarnimm Pi'ohiohtorium atid the aihoim’ng isles of Arran called [lisulm Cangapa?, . 
The Auterii were seftled-iiv thp county , of,. Galway, j ffoui .li)e sinus ‘'stretching as iVr^ 

as the T!ib.i»y|^ ort.be I'iyfer.UiaVbPuhds.tiie Shire in . that, part ; and possessing ilip srnrffl 
portion- of Xlayo ^h,ich jjlca to tfie south of it. And, these were subject .tp\^dtei;idpi, 
auticntly Aterith^-dud rtbwv^tbpricee’ j^ have left their im!ne to thfrdl,vi9i,du'oy'Athciiif- 
' .reO. . ■ Tfib .vK-kj^ ^a fe; Qccxi t of the large crftiniy of Miiyo, all SHgp and^ii< . 

itoscPihmon, ' all the .sQuih-.east,. and all-Fermanagh to 

Baljshannbu and Ldgh,Ef|^|;,bhlpg bounded by ^he fthebius or river of Bulyshannon, 
and the lake |lhebid|-;,Oj!!L|P|Krn^ having a deep bay^, called Magnpij^inus, that - 
curves along JilayO, Slig^^ajid- Lp|riin cotuuies ar)(l apkfaovyledging Ni^at, N’ec- 
maht, or^lnccmaht, i^ie^tpwo of thb Nagnatic, for their capita^ ! , And thedlardiaii and 
Venicnii' were cpbf€d^t^te.d',tt^;^hr under the title of Venicniaii .NationsjexteDded from 
BalyshaHfion.to thd ^brtl^.ape/^tid po^ssed dJj.Ponnegalle, except the two whole di- 
vkions p^Raphoe akd.^ie-f|^eh,'lihd‘'the epsteflf part of Kibna ' The Y^ertiCnii 

lay albiigThe im,mediatp'jh^n,-pifthe' ^borer gi'^ to the Promoh-torium' Vcnic- 
'^nium br'CYpe^loflb NoVth-Arrau island. And their, i 

I xrJ'ii- -r -r- ■ i'- 
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nieh opolia JTheba was seated upon the lake IDiebiuSj and in the country of the Hai'dinii 
Oil tlio sjonth-east. ■ - _ ♦ 

“ U|,iio!) the rtorllw'rii ftliore ami clouts (bo inneiihi of ihb .Dem'ak'douiun <u-ean, were 
only (lie llobo^dii ; iiihuhitin;^ the rtslof Doiniotivdle, ulj Dorrv. and all Antriihlo the 
hail - Hoad, and the Doninii ; and 'giving their ow'n name to the former- and (liO division 
of llaphoe. And they Irad llnm ivcrs Viilua ot^Siiipharbonr, Aiigta or Logh Sv.il ty, 
l)am-bonntt or Logli Foilo, and IJirnnu or Ban,, in their territories ; and acknowledged 
Jlobogdiuin, Kobogli, or Uaplrnc for their chief city.’’ 

■ “ The central regions 'of tl«o i-'-l.ind. all 'lyroiie the remainder of Fermanagh and 
Letrlm, all .Monaghan, mid the rest of Ardmagli ; all Cavan, all Longford, and 'dl 

atli •, and all the King's a!id'<^i!ecn'.s county, all Kilkeniiv, and all /ripperarv; 
wore plij^ited by tiio Sroti. The Shannon, Logb Allin,, and Logh Erne, were Uieir great 
Imundiiries on (he we.st ; the, Jkno'v, Boyne, and Loglv Neagh, on the cast ; llio buii c 
and IJlaekwater on the south ; and a clmio of mountains on the north. And the two 
greafe'^l of ilieir towns were Uhebu, a city seated like (he Khcba of the Vcnlcnian.s npoo 
(he. lake ami river lll'.c bins, baton a dirt'erent part of them, and soinew here in tin* math 
of (,'avan; and iberuia, a town placcMi a little to tho cast of the Shannon,' aiul soium^ 
wbeVo in the county of I'ipperarv.” . 

Ireland is admitted by ii.sow h historian.s to have been a continued scene of civil com* 
motion, uuissacre, a'ad tisirpalion, till their internal strife was a little intorrnpled by tl»c 
. invn.'iion-oftlic Daw.s, about tlie tmd of the eighth century. Atthi.s tiaiewc arc told liiat 
jiionarehical power was weaker by reo.son of the faclion.s and a.s»innmg dispotisni of the 
inferior dvna.slio.s ; biit that the evils of the jioiitical constitotion had considora bly siib-ii- 
ded, by (he re-jpect paid to religion and learning. ;Tho first inva.sion3of the Danes weic 
made in small pat ties for tlm sake of plfinder, and were repelled by the clde.ftain wlio.se 
dominions w ere invaded. Otlier partie.3 apjicared. in dilVercuf parts of tho island, and 
terrified the inliubitiints by the havoc they committed. The.se were in like manner put 
to tVight, but never failed to return in a short time ; and thms was Irela'n<yiarfkssed-fo,r 
tlio .'5|.aec o/ '20 years, before the inhabitants ihonghtof pntti.ng an end. tpljieir intestine 
eoiite.st.s and uniting again.st the connnon enemy. The norlhern' parties, either by force 
<ir (rciitv, gradually obtained some' small settlements on the island, .till ttvlength Uufgos, 
,11 warlike Xuiw('gi-t-,n, hauled wilh a powerful arnvAinent in tlie ycar 815.,' lie di- 
vided his ami army, in order M?jf .strike terror in different rjuarlftrs. 'IJis followers 

■ phin Jered, burned, aud massacred, without nicrcy, anti (Kstv^ecii ted the cUrgy vyith pecn- 
.littr cniell^, i he Danc.s already settled i.rf Ireland ilockcd to his''standard,.,and he w'as 
thus ctiahied to .seal IiiinTif in Acmagli, from which he ox pellcd.,tbe clergy, ttiid seized 
llicirliuids.'' The Iiisli in tiie mean ihnc were infatuated by tlreir- private (pjarrei; till 
at lusv after some ill eouduetod and iin.siiccc'ssful ctforts, they atiuk into a state of ub- 
jecVsubmis.sion, aij<l I'tirgc.s w as pi odaiined monarch of t!i6 wihpte island. 

The new king proved such a tyfaiit,.' tltat he soon bccame.intplefabje. A conspivlby 
• was' lonned ag,'iin.sti him ; and lid vyas.-scized by Milayhlinfi .prince of Sfeatlii in a time 
of apparent peace. An universal insurreciibu 'd^suedg the Daneis w'ere massacred 




i>r (Itsiicrsfd; thtil U ulu coiulemsK d io deUh fuc In, nnd dronnod in a 

lake lie foitifin s lK*ucvti', iviu not c vtetruinalf dj ttu* llu leinaiiis ol tluin \icie 
alloiied to continue on tl'P Inland as suLjects oi tiibut.u lesto some 41 ii lit i.lai chiefuuni. 
A i>i‘M (oloiu soon <1* n'vl, but u.id 1 pM^tenee ol fifac^ablc nticntious and a design 
ol enriebiug iIk eoiintiv b\ con.nuuti Ihe finU tlnoiigli an infatuatod ixilttv, sut- 
ured llum to beeotm' uu-t- rs of Duoliii, Tmncuo, Wattifoid, and othd luttidano 
jildccs, vilucli the N luKrafd andtoitdud with 3 ucl^ tvovks as had bicn uuknou ti in 

Tieland 'Hit Diuc- ihd not fad to nuke u of <;\try oppoi tunity 6f cnlaignmheif 
tC’iutoiK's, I'ld new wii-^ fpiuklv t)i''ued. 'flic Iiish «'■ te soincli'iii 1 viotouous. and 
suaietiuus not but " ti< ne\( r able to drive out d eir cur lUios, s(; lliat tl»ev coiuiauti 
I i f a v(i\ d) im^u d'l d set i,' oi tube, m Iitliiid 'lie « i-r-) uith t'jc ’><uCh neie 
,y j oouf I at 'lu » nd, than the tuitnes, as usi al tuuii d lien aiin»agtHi t i icliothti. 
b.a tounli' was baiia,scd bv *tlic eon.peoUf iis of the (incfh, lows ind.eigmu lo,t 
t' in uillut I't e and Hie niosthoiud UcuUioMSueiss and in inorahlY ptuaiUd 'riius the 


li )k ‘land sit’iitdicith to Ik come apicy (o the hist luvadi r, w lit 11 aii attciiipi wa^ 

I s > upon IL hv Mamu-S \inu ot Noiway 'TIiis attempt nustann t thiougli lus own 
j, )i,, c |(jij luunn Idiided without opposition, ho adviuttd .nio lutt < ouuii v with- 

I I ,1] pit I Mi'-iou 'i'lie i oust (pu'Ui. e Wilts tlul ho was surromide ‘4 iiid tui to puces 
e nil iH lus J jllowei's. His ikaih, however^ prosed ol luHo bi nilit to Iidaiid, tlic raine 
d udtis w hub had m iduallv rt'cTiiccd^lIie kmadoin to a stale ot csti erne weakness, 

,nl .outiuufd to opciaio, and to latihuto ll'C suctes, of tlu llnghsh lUvaMon whuh 


tiappcned in the icign ol lltnu II. 

Deling the IntCival hcLween their tomcision'to elnistiunity and thur subjection to 
! i,''.nHl, llu lush wete t-jpude led us the most Ic.mi. d nation in Euiopu Tl-ur 
'< ii ‘itii!*, howesefj eoiisisttd in the di ciissiou of snotde Inetaphysu al (|ucstio.i9, a 

lnt^ 4oi'k of Giouan lUOiuime, a vtu Highf ueiinauilanre with luhiew and a know- 
ledge ot the nsoif sit*iple iiiid {kuuntary pails ot e'oonictiy, AinoiKi; the JihIi lilctati 
tiu^^Iiigliest plai e IS due. to .folin hoatns Kugt na, Hie ornament ot Hie conit of ClKple, 
the bald, an cunnenl piiilosophci and lontncd divine, v nose erudition was aooorn- 
oanied vvjth uMOinmon maiks of sagacity aflU gtnun, ami whose vaiiouf^ performances 
u9 well as hi? Uan&lalions iiom Hie gietk, gamed him a «hnnng and lasting reputation. 
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CUAPTKIi vr. 

(Jki vt Bhitaix, AN13 luti-AND. From the conquest 106^, to the shining j\/(tfna 

Charta I'JiJ. 

N othing could exceed the astomsl 'ueiit oftlieEiiifluh nafiou, w hen madea<‘(|iiaint- 
cdvwth the H'^hc ot* the tinforlutidtc oi «itli liie death of their km”;, 

and the slaughter of their principal nohihty. And M'ilhani, in oi<5cr to tenninute an 
entorpiise, which he knew* celerity ami vigour only could lender finally stucctbslnl, in* 
stAnll) j)ut hi'j auny in motion, and advanced by forced inarches to London. Ilis ap- 
pioach mtieastd the geneial alarm and the <iitisions aheady prevalent in the Kiighdi 
councils. 'I’he mi perior clergy, who even then were mostly French or Noi man'', la- 
gan to dechiie in his favour; and the pope’s bull, hy which his undertaking was avowed 
and cousecrated, was now oflered as a reason for general submission. Other la'ises 
renduied it diiricult for the English nation, destitute as it was ot a head, to dclend 
their hhcilies itt%iis ciitical emergency. The body of the people had, in -a gieat ine.i- 
.sine, lost their anlient piide and independent aph it, by tlieir rcecul and long sulfp et»o.i 
to the Dane.*! ; and as Canute had, in the co'urso of his admim,straliou, mueh abated 
the rigoi-s of com|aest, and governed them suitably by their own lairs, -they rcgaidcd 
with loss' iriror a foH'ign sovereign; and deemed the inconveniences of admitting the 
pretension:, of Williah less dreadful than those of bloodshed,* war, and resistance. A 
icpulst', which a paity of Londoners leceived from .500 Norman horSe. lenewcd the 
terror of the gri’at dclcal at Hastings : the ca.sy suhiimsion of all the^inhabilant' of 
Kent, was an additional descourageincnt to them ; and the buriring olf Southvrai k be- 
fore tlieir eyes, made the eituens of London diead a like fate for their capital. Few 
men longer entertuined any thoughts but of immediate safety and self picscrvalion. 

Stigaid, arclilnshop of (Janteibury, met the conqueror at Bcikhanutead, and made 
subini'>sion to him: and before lie reachj||l London, all the chief nobility, ^Ith the 
weak Edgar Athelirig, their lawful but dcs^vcdly neglected prince, capje into William s 
^cainp, atid declared tlieir intentions of yielding to his authority. They ||;<j^ucste^ him 
to jBCcept the crovrn, which they now considered as vacant and orders were hnme- 
diately issued to pieparc every Ching,|br the ceremony of his,porahaiioo. It was accor- 
dingly pcrfoimcd m Westminster abbey, in ptcsence ofthpipqsl considerable nobility 
and, gentry, both English and Normati, with secmitiig satisfaction. ' This appearance 
ofsalisfection, on the pari of the foitner, if ijt contained any sih(ajrity,,.must have been, 
the effect' tjf Qie cpneilrumg manner in which tire coronation^ cefemoify 'vas conducted. 
The duko of Normandy took ihc usual oath administered to the Anglo-Saxon kings at 
their inauguiUtipn ; namely, “to preserve inviol^^the codetitution and govejnment 
according to the JAw’s," before the crown was pjacctt^pon^'lihi head; j|hd 'affef the con 
sent of all present had been asked and obtained. , 
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thus po?s< Pscil of the throne, by a pretendod will of hlng Edward, and an 
irregular election of the people, uhetted by force of arms retired to P.o Iving in Essex ; 
wilt re be received (he submissions of all the iiobiiitv, who bud not atfciuleil his corona- 
tiot), and whom lie generally confinuod in the possession of their Kuulsand dig)iiti( .:, 
iorfeiting only the e-lalcs ol’ linrolil, and those of his most active adhiacnts. Mvery 
ihing vvore llio appoaram'o of peace and trajujiiiility. 'The new sovereign setaneil 
lleitons to unitf, in an amical)le maniK'r tlic English and the Xorman.s, by intci man iag. ■: 
and allianee.s ; and all ln>i Mjhji'cts, who a[)proachcd his person, were received with 
affability and resja et. No signs of suspicion appeared even in regard to Mdgar Athe- 
Img, the natural la ir Lo the cj'uW'u. On the contrary, the king confirmed him in the 
hononr^ of earl of Oxford, confeired on him by Harold, and alfi eU'il on all (an'asioiis 
to tre.it him with the greatest kindness, as nephew to i\u) Ooiifessnr, his friiMid ainJ 
beiic Jiu-roi. I Je also eonlirmed the hberties and immunities of London, and all the 
other cities of Liigland ; and seemed, in a word, desirous of resting every thing on an 
le nt foundation-. In Ins whole administration lio bore ihn semblance of the hiu lid 
piime, not of the i‘oiM[Ucror; so that the English began to tlattiT lliemseivcs tliev had 
only ehanged the succession of tlieir sovereigns, a matter which gav(^ them little concern, 
without injinv lo the form of their government. Ikil William, notwithstanding tins 
seemiiii’ eontidenee and iVicndsliip, which lie expressed for his luiglisli subjects, look 
care lo place all real power in the hands of the Normans, and still to keep possession 
of tliat sw ord lo which he cvimtually owed his crown. He every where disarm(‘d the 
inhal)itants : he built fortresses in all the principal cities, where ho (jnartered Norman, 
soldiers ; he bestowed the forfeited estates on the most powe.ri'ul oi*his captains, and Jio 
(‘stahlished funds for the payment of his troops. While his civil admini.stration wore 
the face of tlie legal magistrate, his military institutions wort^ those of a master and a 
tyrant. And by tliis mixture of rigour and lenity, he so subdued and composed the 
minds of the people of E.ngland, that he ventured to visit his native country witliin six- 
months after he had left it. 

During the absence of William, the Normans w hom he Jiad settled in England op- 
pressed their English neighbours; and thus provoked them to mak(' an insurrection. 
These disturbances ceased on his return, and he not only [lardoned llu^ rebels who 
submitted themselves to liis mercy, but ordered all his English subjects who had been 
arbitrarily expelled by the Normans to be resiorcrl lo their possessions. The publio 
discontents, however, daily increased; and the injuries committed and sutfered on 
both sides, rendered the quarrel between the vietf)rs and the vanepushed mortal. 'Die 
insolence of imperious mastiirs, di^'.pci sed tbroughout the kingdom, seemed intolerable 
to the natives, who took every opportunity to gratify their vengeance, by private mur' 
ders and o[)cn rebellion. 

Morcar and E(hvin, with tlic assistance of Malcolm, king of Scotland, made an at- 
tempt on the north, but were soon obliged lo cast themselves on the clemency of the. 
conqueror. 

The three sons of Harold landed in Devonshire, but found a body of Normans ready 
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to oppose them, and bcin^ defeated in several rencounters, sought shelter in their ves- 
ifcls and returned to their asylum in Ireland. 

A fresh insurrection was tlic same year excited in tlic north, where the Nortlmm- 
brinus and Yorkshire-men, slew the govcrnoi*; of Durham and York, and received at 
the same time some Danish succours under the command of Osbert, Ijfothcr of Sweyn 
king of Denmark, and being abetted by R<lgar Atheling, who had sought refuge in Scot- 
land, were easily excited to a general revolt. 

All these attempts, however, were rendered abortive by - the vigilance of Wiiliain. 
and Edgar Atheling iiiinself, grow ing weary of exile, again submitted, and w a.s sufieredto 
live umnoie.sted in England. 

William’s seeming clemency, however, proceeded only from political consideratioiiL, 
or from liis esteem of individuals : his heart was hardened against all compassion to- 
ward the Engli.sh as a people ; and he scrupled no mea.sure, how violent soever, wdiich 
seemed rc(]ui.site to .support liis plan of tyrannical administration. Acquainted with 
llie resilc.'is disposition of the Northumbrians, who had began to revolt, ajtd determined 
to incapacitate them from ever more molesting him, he issued orders for laying wa.^ie 
that fertile country, which, to the extent of 6‘0 miles, lies between the Ilnmber and 
the I’ces. 'I'lie houses were reduced to ashes by the unfeeling Normiin.s ; the cattle 
were seized and driven away ; the instruments of husbandry w'ere destroyed ; and the 
inhabitants were compelled cither to seek a subsistence in the southern parts of Scotland, 
or to ])eri.sh miserably in the woods from cold and hunger, which nmny of them cho.se 
rather to do than abandon their native soil. The lives of lOO, 000 persons are com- 
puted to have l)cen sacrificed to this stroke of barbarous policy : which, by seeking a 
remedy for a temporary evil, inflicted a lasting wound on the power and populousncss 
of the nation. Hut William was now determined to proceed to extremites against all 
the natives of England, and to reduce them to a condition in which they sliould he no 
longer formidable to his government. The insurrections and consiiiracies, in different 
parts of the kingdom, had involved tlie bulk of the •landiiolders, more or less, in the 
guilt of treason ; and the king took advantage of executing against them, with the ut- 
most rigour, the laws of forfeiture and attainder. Their lives were commonly spared, 
but tlicir estates were confiscated, and either annexed to the royal domaiit, or conferred 
with the most profuse bounty on the Normans and other foreignens. Against a people 
thus devoted to dcsti'uction, any suspision served as the most undoubted proofs of 
guilt. It was crime sufficient in an Englishman to be opulent, noble, or powerful^’ 
and the policy of the king concurring with the rapacity of needy adventurers, pro- 
duced an almost total revolution in tlie landed property of the kingdom. Andentand 
honourable families were reduced to beggai*y. The nobles were every wliere treated 
with ignominy and contempt : they had the mortification to see their castles and manors' 
•possessed by Normans of the mcane-st condition, and to find themselves e.vcluded from 
every road that led either to riches or preferment. 

The government which William substituted for that of the Anglo-Saxons was a rigid 
feudal monarcliy, Or military aristocracy, in wdiich a regular chain of subordination 
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and service was cstaldishcd from the sovereign to the slave, and which, like all feudal 
governments, was attended with a grievous depression of the body of the people, who 
were daily exposed to the insults, violences, and exactions of its nobles, whose vassals 
ilu'v all were, and from whose oppressive jin isdictions it was diflicult and danginoiis to 

appeal. . . . , , 

Tliis dcfuession, as might be expected, was more eompleat and humiliating in Lng- 
liiiul, under the first Anglo-Norman princes, tlian in any other feudal govcrnmcni. 
■\V illiam by his artful and tyrannical policy, by attainders andconfiscalions hccatncin the 
course of his reign proprietor of almost all the lands in (he kingdom. The lands, how 
ever, lie could not retain, had he been even willing, in his own hands ; he was under tlie. 
nceessitv of bestowing the greater part of them on his Norman captains or nobles, tlie 
comiianions of his conquest anil the instruments of his tyranny, who hud led their own 
vassals to battle. Ihit these grants he clogged with heavy feudal services, niul pa>menls 
or prostrations, which no one dared to refuse. He was the general of a victorious army, 
which vas still obliged to continue, in a military posture, in order to secure the posM's- 
sions it had seized. And the Anglo Norman barons, and tenants in eapile, by knight's 
service, who only held immediate of the crown, and with the dignified clergy, formed 
the national assembly, imposed obligations yet more severe on their vassals, the infr- 
l ior I'andholdcr.s, consisting chiefly of their subalterns and unhappy cnglish geullemen, 
jis well as on the body of tlie people, for whom they seemed to have no bowels of com- 


passion. 


The state of England in the latter part of the reign of William is thus described iiy an 
liisloriaii who was almost coteinporary with that jirince. “ The Normans had now fully 
executed the wrath of heaven upon the English. There was hardly one of that nation 
w ho possessed any power ; they were all involved in servitude and sorrow ; insomuch 
that to be called an engUshmau was considered as a reproach. In those miserable times 
many oppressive taxes and tyrannical customs were introduced. The king himself, 
when he had let his lands at their full value, if another came and offered more, and after- 
wards alhird, and oflered still more, violated all liis former agrecnieiils, and gave them 
to him who oflered most: and the great men were inflamed with such a rage for money, 
that they cared not hv what means it was acquired. Ihc more they talked of justice, 
the more injuriously they acted. Those whom they called justiciaries were the fountains 
of all iniquity. Sheriffs and judges, whose peculiar duty it waste pronounce righ- 
teous iudinnents, were Uic most cruel of all tyrants and greater plunderers than com- 
mon thieves and robbers.” The licentiousness of the Normans was equal to llieir 
oppression They thought that all things ought to be subservient tO their will and jilca- 
sure and therefore not only Seized the possessions of the vanquished, but invaded the, 
honour of tlicir matrons and virgins. Hence many young ladies, who dreaded such vio- 
lence were induced to seek shelter in convents, and even to take the veil us a fartlier se- 


curity to their virtue. , ,r i , i. ■ , i . j 

William’s next regulations regarded the church. He deposed Stigard, the primate, and 

several other English bishops, by the adswtance of Ennonfroy, the pope's legate ; and as 
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it M'as a fixed maxim hi this rei|fii os well as in some of the subsequent, that no native of 
the i'land should ever be advanced to any dignity, ecclesiastical, civil, or military, the 
king promoted Lanfrance, a.Milani'sc monk, to the sec of Canterbury. That prelate 
professed the most devoted attachment to Home, which therefore daily increased in Kng- 
iaml, and hecame very tiangernns to some of 'IVilliam's stieccssors ; but the arbilrary 
poner of the CoiKpieror over the English, and his extensive authority over the Nor- 
tnans, kept them from feeling any inconvenience from it. He retained the clergy in 
gteul subjection, as well us hi.s lay snhjocts, and would allow no person of any condition 
or character to dispute his absolute will and pleasure. None of his ministers or barons, 
rtliatevcr might he their ofieticcs, could ho subjected to spiritual censures, until his con- 
sent was oinained. He prohibited his people to acknowledge any one for pope, whom 
Jie himself had not received ; and he ordered, that all ecclesiastical canons, voted in any 
synod should he submitted to him, and ratified by his authority, before they could be 
valid. But the English had the cruel mortification to find, that their king’.s authority, 
how worthy soever of a sovereign, all tended to their oppression, or to perpetuate their 
Bubjoction. William had even entertained the diflicult project of totally abolisbiiig their 
language. He ordered the English youth to bo instructed in the French tongue, in all 
ihc fichool.s throughout the kingdom. The pleadingsin the supreme courts of jmlicatnre 
were ill Erench ; the deeds were often drawn in tlio same language, the laws were coin- 
])Osed it\ that idiom. No other tongue was used at court ; it became the language of 
all fusliionable societies ; and the natives themselves affected to e.xcel in it. To tliis at- 
tempt of tlie conqueror, and to tlic foreign doniinious so long annexed to the crown of 
r.nglaiid, we owe that predominating mixture of Frcneh at present to be fouiul in our 
language. The attention of William was now culled to the continent, where I’ultrc, count 
of Anjou, had seized on the province of ^fuine, which had fallen under the dominion 
of Norinaiuly, In the will of Iluhert the last count. This w'as the first continental quar- 
rel in which the English were involveil inconsequence of their monarch’s Norman pos- 
session.?, w’c shall refer the history of these disputes to a more advanced part of this 
work and confine our attention for the present to tlte immediate concerns of the British 
isles. 

'flic peaceable state of William’s affairs now gave him leisure to fini.sh an undertaking 
which proves his great and extensive genius, and does honour to his memory. It was 
H general .survey of all the lands of England; their extent in each di.strict, their pro- 
prietors, tenures, value ; the (juantity of meadow, pasture, wood, and arable land 
which thcycontaiiu'd ; and in some counties, the number of tenants, cottage.?, and slaves 
of all denominations, who lived upon them. 'I’liis valuable piece of antiquity, called 
Domesday book, is stdl preserved in the Exchequer, and helps to illustrate to us the 
autient state of England. 

William, like all the Normans, was much attached to the manly amusement of hunt- 
ing : and his passion for this amusement he cruelly indulged at the cxpence of his un- 
hap[»y subjects. Not contented with those large forests, which the Saxon kings pos- 
sessed in all parts of England, he rofiolved to make a new forest near Winchester, the 
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usual place of his residence. Aocoidinf^ly, for that purpose, he kul waste theeouritry 
for an extent of 30 miles in Ilampshiie, cxjieUing the luhubiiants fi cm their itouses, 
flei/ing their property, and dcihohsliing chinches ami coiivcuis, njihout making the 
snffoters any eoiupetisation for the injury. Ife also increased the rigour of the gutno 
laws, now become 50 grievous. 

This monarch's death was occasioned by a quarref not altogether worthy of his life. 
A witticism gave rise to war. William, "ho was become corpulent, had bi en detained 
in bed some time by sickness while in Normandy, a circumstance ivhich gave Philip f, 
of France occasion to say, with that vivacity natural to his country, that he was sur- 
pitscd his brother of England should hO so long in being delivered of his big lielly. 
William, enraged at this levity, swore* by “ the brightness and resurrection of Ood*** 
bis usual Oath, that, as soon as be was up, ho would present so many li^bts at Notre 
l>aine, as would give little pleasure to the king of France, alluding tO the n&unl prac- 
tice, at that time of women carrying a toich to chut-ch after chiJd'.blHb. ACeotdui^y 
on Ills recovery, he led ati army into the rsle of Fi ance, and laid every thing waste 
with lire and sword But the progress of these hostilities was stopt*. by ad accident 
which put an end to (he English monarch's life. Ilis horse starting aside, he bruised 
hii, belly on the pummel of his saddle ; and this brutsO* joined td his former bad ha- 
bit of body, brought on a mortificahon, of which ho died, in the 6'3id year of his age. 
He left Normandy and Maine to his eldest son, llobOrtj he wrote ter Lanfranedesinng 
him to crown William king of Erigiaad ; and be Ireifueatbed to Henry (he youngest of 
the three, the p>ossessions of his mother Matddil/ < 

William II. sornamed Ilufus, or the lied, from ihee<Atfot- of his hair, vras instantl]^ 
Crowned king of England, in consoijucnce of his fatfaer’s recommendateay leKer to 
Lanfranc, (Imprimdte; and Uobert, at^ the same tihib* took peaceable ffosscsSion of 
Normandy. But this partition of the coaiiuerors dominions, though ttpparently 
made without any violence or opposition, occasioned in Ei^laud many discontents, 
which seemed to promise a sudden revolution. The Noi man barons who generally 
posse^tsed largo elates both in England and their owa„ country* wer«n|n*ta»y at the 
reparation of ithosc territories, and foresaw that as it would be impossiblo Ibr them to 
preserve long th'trir allegiance to two masters, they must neheasarily rOsigh their an- 
tieot property Or tboir new acqulshioirs. Robert’s title to NofWrtdy tboy^ esteemed 
ineontestible ; his claim to Etogknd tliey thought pkOaible;, and alt desired that 
this prince, whb alone had gny, pretensions to unite the duchy and kingdom, might be 
pnt in possession of boftit. « comparison between thfr |»ec^nal qualities of the two 
princes also Icd^^^ malcontents to prefer tl*e elder!. ^ Robert whs brave, open* sincere, 
generous; whereas WUlblin> (Jtiougli not less twove tha4 his brother, wa^ violent, 
liaughty, tyraititical, atid spemad disposed t® govern more by fcar than tJte love of his 
pdople, Odo* bishop of llpiqux, who had beett released from prison oh the death of 
the conqueror, enforced ah (heso motives wit]h.^tbe dissatisfied barony and eh^a^i^l . 
many of them in a for^nal conspifooy to d^Uref^^ fh'e king. Expecting imfotidiate Sup- 
poptr from Normandy, f|i® eunsjiiwiOjtpiiiiltefft’d to put themselves in a;iiilHary posthre ; 
Vot. t V . S'L 
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and William, sensible of his [xcrilous situation, eiuleavourcd to provide against the 
threatened danger by gaining the afl'ections of the native English ; who zealously, cm* 
biaced his cause, upon 'receiving some gtneral promise of-good treatment, and leave 
to hunt in the royal forests, having now lost all hopes of recovering their antieiit liberties. 
Jly their assistance the king was enabled to subdue the rebels : but the Norman barons, 
VI ho had remained faithful to him, only were the gainers. lie paid no icgard to the 
promises made to liis English subjects, who still found themselves exposed to the same 
oppressions which tbt'v had experienced during the reign of the conqueror, and which 
were augmented by the tyrannical temjier of the present moment. Even the privileges 
of the church, winch w'ore held so sacred in tliose days, formed but a feeble ruinpart 
against the usurpations of William; yet the tei ror of his authority, confirmed by the 
.suppression of the late insurrections, kept every one in subjection, notwithstanding 
tlic murmurs of the clergy, and preserved general tranquillity in England. An accident 
put an end to his life, in the year tlOO. lie was engaged m hunting, the sole amuse- 
ment, and, except war, the chief occupation of princes in those rude times, when this 
accident happened. Walter Tyrrcl, a French gentleman, reinaikablc for his address 
in archery, attended him in tliat recreation, of which the new forest was the scene ; 
and as William had dismounted after the chace, Tyrrcl, impatient to shew his dexterity, 
let fly an arrow at a stag, which suddenly started before him. The ai row glancing 
against a tree, struck the king to the heart, and instantly killed him ; while Tyrrcl, 
without informing ahy one of the accident, put spurs to his horse, hastened to the sea- 
shore, embarked for France, and Joined the crusade in an expedition to the Holy-land: 
a penance which he imposed on himself for this involuntary crime, and which was 
deemed sufiicient to expiate crimes of the blackest dye. As William Rufus was never 
married, and consequently could leave no lawful issue, the kingdom of England now 
belonged to his brother Robert, both by the right of birth and of solemn compact, 
ratified by the nobility. But as prince Henry was hunting in tlie new forest when the 
king was slain, he immediately galloped to Winchester ; secured the royal treasure, 
was saluted king, aud proceeded to the exercise of the sovereign authority. Sensible, 
however, that a erown usurped against all the rules of justice would^ sit very unsteady 
on liH hoail, Henry resolved, by fair professions at leapt, to gain the tft'ections of all 
his suiijccts . Resides talking the usual coronation oath, to maintain the constitution, 
and to execute justice, he passed a charter, which was calculated to remedy many of 
the grievous oppressions complained of during the feign of bis father and his brother ; 
and he promised a general confidnation and observandfe of the laws of Edward the 
('onfessor. 

In farther to establish himself on the throne, the king recalled archbishop 

Anselm, and reinstated him in the see of Canterbury. He also married Matilda, 
daughie^r ofMalcolm III. king of Scotland, and niece to fedgar Atheling. And this 
-nuafrivigc, more* ^tban any other measure of his reign, tended to endear Henry to his • 
'^iglisli subjects; who 'had felt so severely the tyfanny of the Hormans, that they re- 
,|(fc<^ted with infini|)e»f'^et on their" fornaier libertj'i; hop^d fora more, equal and 
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mild aduiinistratioH, nhcn tljc blood of their native pjrmccs should be united with ih^t 
of the new sovereigns. • But the pohey and prudence of llcmy I. lan great hazard of 
being flU'^tlaled by the sudden appearance of his brother llobcit who leturned from 
the Iloly-land about a month after the death of M^ilhain II took possession of Nor- 
indiidy without icsistance, and made pupaiation foi” asseiling his title to the erow'u of 
England. The great reputation which Robcitliad aciiuircd in the Eastfavoined his 
pretensions; and the Norman batons, still impte^sed w uh apprehensions of the oonse- 
quenccb ot the scpaiation of the duchy and kingdom, discovered the same discontent 
which had appeared on the accession of Rufus. Henry wu% thciefore in danger of 
being dcscrterl by all liis subjects ; and it was only through the exhortations of arch- 
bishop Anselm, that they were engaged to oppose Ilobeit, who had landed at Ports- 
mouth The two ai rules continued some days in sight of each other without coming to 
action, and by the interposition of the same prelate, an accomniodatioii was happily 
brongiii about between the brothers. In this ticaiy it was agreed, that Robert should 
lesign his pretensions to England, and receive an annual pension of 3,000 marks ; that 
if eiilier of the princes died without issue, the other should ^ccced to hiS dominions; 
that the adherents of each should be pardoned, and restored to all their possessions, 
and that neither the king nor the duke should thenceforth countenance the enemies of 
each other, But these conditions, though so favourable to Henry, were soon violated 
by life rapacity and ambitiop. He restored indeed the estates of Robert's adhcients, 
but took care they should not remain long m the undisturbed possession of them. \'^a- 
rjons pretences were formed for despoiling and humbling all who, in his opinion, had 
either inclination or abilities to disturb his govci iimcnt 

Hcniy <«oon after passed over into Noimandy, on pietcnce of settling some disiiutes 
between his brother and Ins barons, brought over that generous but unfortunate prince 
a prisoner, and ke|)t him in custody all the remainder of his lile. lift died in the cas- 
tle of Cardiff in Wales, after enduring a captivity of atf years. Thus did Henry seek the 
enlargement of his dominions at the expence of justice, mercy, and fraternal affection. 

But Ins public piospcrity w'as nincli ovei balanced by adoinestic misfortune. His sou 
William, who bad attained his i8th. year, had accompanied him into Normandy, but 
perished in lijs return, with all his retinue. The royal youth was anxious to get ’first to 
land ; and the captain of his vessel, being intoxicated with UquQr, heedlessly ran her on 
a 1 ock, where she was iinmedaitely dashed to pieces,. Besides the prince, above one 
liundicd and foity young noblemen of the jirincipal families of I'liigland and Normandy 
were lost upon this occasion. The king was so ^miich affra^fed by the news, tint he i>. 
said never to have smiled more. As punce William left no children, Henry had no 1< - 
gitinmtc issue, except his daughter Matilda, whom ho had betrothed, wiicn a < liild, to 
the emperor Henry V. who also dying without children, the king bestowed hii daughtei 
on Geoffiy I’lantagenet, tlib eldest sonof the count of Anjou, and endeavoured to secuie 
her succession liy having her recognized l|§,ii.re.a$ of all Ins dominions : and he obliged 
the barons both'of Normandy and England'^ hwear fealty to her. After six, years slie 
wa$ delivered of a so^, who Henry ; and the|tiiilg> father, to insure 
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the siicc< «i:»ion, made all the nobility i cnew the oath of fctlty, which they had already 
swoi ft to her, anil albo to swtar lii'alty to her inl'aut son. The joy of this event, and the 
jilou'.ure of liH daiifflitei’s company, made Henry take up his residence in Xoim.uuU ; 
wlieic lie tiit'd in lhcjj7th year of Ins age, and the ,'j5th year ofliHicign, leaving his 
dangliter Matilda heiress of all bis dominions He was one of the most able -and ac- 
complijhed princes that ever tilled the English throne, possessing great qualities both 
inr’uljl and per.onal. His learning, which pioomod him the name of iJeauclcic, or the 
tme^iholar, vvould have given him an ascendancy in any cotulition. 

The avi'fsion of the feudal barons agunst female succesMon, prevailed over their good 
'fdiili, and prepared the way for the nsnrpation of Stephen, count of Boulogne, son of 
the count of lllois, and grandson of the conqueror, by his dviughtor Adda. Stephen 
wasd prince of vigoui and ability ; but the manner m wliichhc had obfciined tlic crown 
of Englinid, obliged him to grant exut bilaut privileges to the nobility and dergy, who 
might lie .said to command the kingdom. The b.aroiis built and fortified castles : g.ir- 
riioiitd tliem with their own troops ; and, when otlendcd, bid their monarcii defiance , 
while wars hctw'cen theqjisdvcs were carried on with the utmost fuiy in eveiy quaitcr. 
They even assuintd the right of coining money, and of exercising, without appeal, every 
act of jurisdiction ; and the inferior gentry, and the people, finding no guardianship 
fiom the laws, during Uiis total dissolution of sovereign authority, were obliged to pay 
court to some neighbouring chieftain, and to purduvse his proteotioiij not only by^yidd* 
ing to Ills exactions, but by assisting him in his rapine upon others. 

'f’lie reign of Stephen was one continued series of commotions. He was himself ta- 
ken pi i.soiicr iiy the empress, at the battle of Uneoin, but she lost by her haughty bcha^ 
vior all the advantages that she had attained by h^r successes. Stephen was soon after 
exchanged for curl Robert, Matilda's brother, who was no less tlie soul of one patty, 
than Sit’plicn was’of the otlier. Henry the son of Matilda, proved a more formidable* 
coiiqietitor for the crown of England, tlian his naothcr bad ever been. By the right of 
Ins mother, the decease of his father, and liis marriage with the divorced queen of Erance, 
he was possessed of very extensive continental dominions, and so great was the respect 
eutci tamed tor him in this island, that the archbishop of Canterbury refused to anoint 
Eustace, Stcplieu's son, as liis successor, and made his escape beyond Lca to avoid the 
fury of the enraged uiQuarch. ^Vs soon as Henry was informed of these dispositions in 
the people, he invaded England. Stephen advanced with a superior army to meet him 
<iu<l a dccicive action was every day expected, when the great men on both sides terri- 
fied with the pro -.iiect of further bloodshed and confusion, interposed with- their good 
ofiiceS, and set on foot a negociaiion between the contending pripccta, The death of 
Eustace, which happened during the course of the treaty, ^oilitated its conclusion, and^ 
an accommodation was at last settled, by which it was agreed, thkt Stephen shoutd pos- 
i-ess the cro<t^£t during his life ; that justice should be admiidttpred in hid name, even in 
the provinces tiit had submitted to his rival ; and that Hehry, on Stephen’s death, 
l^dtlld succeed to tfii^ ^ngdom of Englands and Stephen’s son, to Boulogne 

^iul hhi patrimonial 
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The death of Stephen, which took place next year ( 1154) prevented those jealousies 
and feuds, which were likely to happen in so dt-licatc a situation. . 

Henry was received in England with the acclamations of all orders of men, who joy- 
fully swore to him the oath of allegiance : and he began lus reign wiili re-establishing 
justice and good order, to which the kingdom had been long a stranger. Tor this pur- 
pose, he dismissed all those foreign mercenaries retained by Stcplicn ; and that he 
might restore authority to the law®, he causcil all the new erected castles, which had 
proved so many sanctuaries to rebels and frec-booters, to be demolished. In order 
yet farther to conciliate the atfectiuns of his subjects, he voluntarily confirmed that char- 
ter which laid been granted by his Grandfather, Henry, I. 

The usurpations of the clergy had now become so many and great, that they were an 
insujrporiuble burden upon the laity of England. They not only drew to themselves 
immf'nsc revenues for averting the wrath of heaven from other olfcndcr.s, luit (hem- 
selves practised with impunity the most atrocious wickedness. To su])prcs3 these enor- 
mities, a council of barons and nobles were assembled by the king, at Clarendon, who 
voted the following laws without opposition. 

“ That no chief tenant of the crown shall be excommunicated, or have his lands put 
under an interdict, without the kings consent ; that no appeals, in spiritual causc.s shall 
be carried before the Holy See, nor any clergymen be.su(reied to depart the kingdom, 
unless with the king’s permission ; that laymen shall not be accused in spiritual courts, 
except by legal and reputable witnesses ; and lastly, that clergyman, accused of any 
crime, shall be tried in the civil courts.” These constitutions gave rise to a very violent 
'Contest between the king and (he church, which was tormiiia(ed at length by the murder 
of Hccket, the imperious archbishop of Canturbury, and the subsequent submission of 
Henry to the see of Roim*. 

The next affair which .engaged the attention of Henry, wa.s the conquest of Irelaiul. 
The stale of that island, as has been already observed, was at this time exceedingly 
favourable for an invasion. Tlie monarch enjoyed little more than a titular dignity 
over a number of chieftains, who all assumed tlie title and state of royalty, paid a pre- 
carious tribute tflt their supciior, and united, if they were disposed to unite with him, 

1 ather as hfs allies than his subjects. Leinster was subject to Dermod, a fierce, haughty, 
and oppressive tyrant. His stature and bodily strength made him admired by the lower 
orders of people, his subjects and his donations recommended him to the clergy ; but 
his tributary chieftains felt the weight of his pride and tyranny, and to them his govern- 
ment was extremely odious. Having seized the wife of O’ Kuxre, king of Leitrim, he 
was expelled his dominions and obliged to seek refuge in England. Here his character 
was unknown and' he was regarded as an injured prince, driven from his throne by an 
iniquitous confederacy. He procured the assistance of Richard Strongbow, carl of 
Chepstow, Robert Fitzstephen, and Maurice Fitzgerald, three able wairiors whose es- 
tates were chiefly situated in Wales, obtained possession of his former dominions, and 
settled his English allies in Wexford and other parts of Ireland. Thus commenced tlie 
settlement of the English in Ireland, which Was followed by a war between the settlors 
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and tli<' natives, in winch the former were generally virloi'ion«, Henry wms unwilling 
5lioiil(l conquer for 'Ives, and tiiercJoie landed at ilie head of .)<'(> 

Kius’hl'i and fooo soldiers, and in a pi ogt css which he made thiongh the I'-land, had 
in‘h other oenipation than to receiv'e the hom.ijic of his new buhjoct'' He left most 
of ilie Insli o’uicftitins or piinees in possession of their anlient territories ; he bestowed 
i nui.s on sonic of Ins Englisli adventureis ; and aflei a stay of a few months, rt turned to 
Ihu.iUi. wjifii his preseiiee was much uauted ; having aiuie\ed Iroiatid to the rn^’'sl* 

1 ! r’ 

ticnx MMiiJcd now to have reached the pintiaclc of human grandeur and fdiv I'y. 
Ill-, dan^'Mc In contioveisy with the churcii was at an tiid, and heappeared tohe <.>,•’ d'y 
hiippx. i.i ! •> domestie situation, and iii-. political government. Hut this frar.quiio 
W.J-. <n on I duraljon, Piinee 1 lenry at the instigation of Lew is VII. lii.5 hitlicr .n 
law, niNiMtil 1 Jut lii'. father should resign to him eitiicr the kingdom of Englan 1, or 
the diu'iiv of Xonnandy. and the king’s two younger .sons, rjeoflicy and Richard also 
li iigued with tJie court of Prance, by the per.^uasions of their mother, que*’h I’dcanor, 
whose |e.ilou-.\ wlitn in years, was as violent as her amorous passions in joulh 

'I’inis l',uropf .siiw with astonishment, the best and most indulgent of parents obliged 
to maintain war against hi.s whole family; and what was still inoie extraordinary, seve- 
ral pi inces not ashamed to support this absurd and unnatural rebellion' Xot only 
Lewi-, king of I’tance, but \Vdliaiu king of Scotland, Philip carl of Klandors, and seve- 
iaJ otlKu prince.) on the continent, be.sides many barons, both English and Norman, 
oqmiisfd the quarrel of young Henry and his brotheis. 

fn order to break that alarming confederacy, the king of Faigland humbled hiinsefl 
'.(> lai as to .supplicate the court of Rome. Though sensible of the danger of ecclesias- 
tical authority in temporal disputes, he applied to the pope to excommunicate his eneinie'-, 
lunl by that means reduce to obedience his undutiful children, whom he found such re- 
luctance to punish by the sword. The bulks rctjuircd were issued by Alexander III. 
hut they iiot having the desired effect, Henry was obliged to have recourse to arm, s; 
.Old he carried on war successfully, and at the same time, against France, .Scotland, 
.and his rebelljoiis barons in England and Normandy. 

Mean while, the English monarch, sensible of his danger, and of the el&Cts of siiper- 
lililion on the minds of the people, went hare-footed to Heckel’s tomb ; prostrated liiin- 
self before tlic shnue of the saint ; remained in fasting and prayer during a whole day ; 
vvatchcfl all night the holy reliques; and assembling a chapter of tlio monks, put a 
scourge of discipline into each of their hands, and presented liis bare shoulders to the 
lashes which these incensed ecclesiastics not sparingly inflicted upon him ! Next morn- 
ing he received absolution; and his generals obtained the samc'day, a great victory 
over the Scots, which was regarded as. a proof of his flnal reconciliation with heaven, 
and with Thomas A Hecket. The victory over the Scots was gained near Alnwick, 
^hpre their king was taken prisoner ;,aud the spirit of the English rebels being broken 
. this blow, the whole kingdom was restored to tranquility. It was deemed impious 
any longer to resist a prince, who siNJiucd to be under the imiucdiato protection of 
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hcavpii. The clergy exalted nnew the meritM, and tiie powcit'ul intereession of BeeKtt ; 
and Henry, iiiitead of opposinit du'ir siipei>titioji, pnliucally prop.i^.ited iiu oplaiou 
so f.ivouriible to his inieicsts. Vietorious in tdl quurleis, 1 1 owned with u,lory, ftnd ab- 
solute uijstcr of Ids Kngli&h dominions, he hastened over to NorniandN : wiiere a peace 
■was conclnded with Lewis, and an aceoinodation hi ought al-oiit willi Ins sous. 

Having thus, contrary load rspcctation, e\tucatcd hiiuicll Ironi a sitiutiou, ui Mliieh 
hi . till one was exposed to the utmost daiigei, Ht'nr) occupied liiiiiself for sexoial \eai.' 
in tiic adniiiiiotiMiion of justice, enacting of laws, and in guarding against those incoii' 
venienres which cither the past convulsions of tho state, or tliu political lustiuiiions 
of that age, tendered unavoidable. Tho success which had attended him in all hia 
wai' discouraged his nciglibouis from attoiiipting any thing agaunst him; so (hat he 
M as rnaliled to complete his internal regulations without disturbance from any quar- 
ifr. Some of these regulations deserve pariteular notice. 

As the clerg)', by Uie constitutions of Clarendon, which Ilenry ondflavoiircd still to 
ni.untain, were subjected to a trial by the civil inagistrale, it seemed but just to atlbrd 
them the protection of that power to which they owed obedionco ; he tlicrefoic enacted 
a law, that the murderers of a clergyman should be tried before the justiciary, in the 
presence of the bishop or his official ; and besides the usual punishment for murder, 
should bo subjected to a forfeiture of their e-ntatos, an<l a coufiscdtinn of their goods and 
chattels. He also passed an equitable law, that the goods of a. va:>sat should not lie 
seized for the debt of Ins lord, unless the vassal was surely for the debt; end liiat, 
in case of insolvency, the rents of tiic vassals should be paid to tho creditors of the lord, 
not to the lord hiin''('lf. 

The partition of F.ngland into four divisions, and the appointment of itinerant judges, 
learned in the law', to go the circuit in each division, and to decide the causes in the 
counties, after the example of the c ommissai ies of Lewis VL and the missi of Char- 
lemagne, was another iiiiportaiit ordinance of the 1 ‘aiglish luonarch ; a measure wliicJi 
had a direct tendency to curb the oppressions of tlie barons, and to protect the inferior 
gently or small Imuliioldcrs, and the coimnou jicoplc in their property. And that there 
might be fewer obstacles to the execution of justice, he was vigilant in demolishing all 
the new erected castles of the nobility, in England as well as in his foreign dominions. 
Nor did he permit anyfortross to rctnaiu in thecustoily of those he found reason to suspect. 

.But lest tho lcing.(lom should bo weakened by this pcacohil policy, Henry published 
a famous decree, called, an assize of ariii'*; by winch all his subjects were obliged to 
put themselves in a situation to defend themselves and the realm. Every person pos- 
sessed of a single kuighfs fee, was ordered to have a coat of mail, a helmet, a shield, 
and a lance: and the .same accoutrements were required to be provided by every one, 
whether nobleman or gentleman, for whatever mimber of knight’s fees be might hold. 
Every free layiiran, who had rents or goods to the value of lO marks, was to he armed 
in like manner ; every one that had ten marks was obliged to have an iron gorget, a 
cap of li on, and a lance ; and all burgesses were to have a cup of iron, a lanec, and a 
coat thickly quilted with wool, tow, or some such materials, called a wambois. 
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The domestic troubles of Henry were not yet at an end. Philip II. of France basely 
cncouraiicd the sons of the English monarch in another unnatural rebellion against their 
fdtiicr. Young Henry and Geoffrey, thetwacldest princes, soon after died, but the war 
was call led on by Richard the third son, who was assisted by his younger brother John. 
Then father was obliged at an advanced age, to arm in his own defence, and at hi^-t 
uduced to consent that Richard should receive the homage and fealty of all his sub- 
jects, that his associates should be pardoned, and that the king of France should be rc- 
nnbuisid the expenses of the war. 

]>ut the mortification which Henry, who had been accustomed to give law to hn 
entinics, leceivcd fiom these humiliating conditions, was light, in coinparion of what 
be cxjicrienccd fioiii another cause on that occasion. When he demanded a list of tn^ 
persons, to whom he was to grant an indemnity for confederating with Richard, he xvas 
iKStonished to lind at the head of them the name of his favourite son John, who had 
I alwavo shared his conlidence, and who, on account of his influence with the king, had 
often excited the jealousy of Richard. Overloaded with cares and sorrow s, and rob- 
bed of his last domestic comfort, this unhappy father broke out into c.xpressions of the 
utmost despair: he cursed the day of hi.s birth ; and bestowed on bis undutiful and un- 
grateful children a malediction, which be could never be bi ought to retract. The 
inoic his heart wag disposed to friendship and affection, the more he resented the bar- 
barous return which his four sons had successively made to his parental caic ; and this 
fatal discovery, by depriving him of all that made life desirable, quite broke his spiiit, 
and threw him into a lingering fever of which he soon afur expired, in the 58th year of 
his age, at the castle of Chinon, near Saumur in Normandy. 

The icign of Richard I. was chiefly employed in romantic projects, and furnishes but 
few events that aie interesting to Englishmen lufluenced more by ambition than yeal 
he diained the resources of the nation in preparing for a crusade against the Saracens 
and Turks, in which he spent more than three years. The exploits he performed in 
Scicily and Palestine, his quarrel with Philip of France, and his long imprisonment in 
Gerniany, are all foreign events, and will therefore be related in other parts of this 
woik. Philip took advantage of his absence to excite his brother John to lay claim to 
tlie sovereign authority, and was extremely chagrined when the re^ufn of Richard 
caused his ambitious and perfidious policy to fail of its effects. A war now commenced 
between England and France, which produced nothing of importance, and was just 
ready to be succeeded by peace, when Richard was unfortunately slain by an arrow 
before an inconsiderable castle, which he besieged in hopes of taking from one of his 
.vassals, a great mass of gold which had been found bid in the earth. 

The reign of his successor John, commenced with the murder of his nephew Authur, 
the son of Geoffry, whom John is said to have stabbed with bis own hand. The mis- 
fortunes of the English king immediately followed upon this crime. A war with the Bre- 
tons and an an aignment before the king of France were its immediate consequences. 
In the course of three years he was stripped of nearly all his continental dominions and 
found that his arrival in England completed his disgrace. He saw himself universally 
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bylhc l)aron^. on iircount of hi'^ piisillaninjily and ; and a quarrel wiili 

tl.c clergy, drew upnn liini liir contnnpt of that oid.-r anO tiu* indiL^n ilidii of Rome, 
'i’lu; papal chair wa-^ then tilled l)y Innocent III. who l\avin;r b- (^^ exalted to il at .i 
more early pe iovl of iile tlian tiyoal, ami beini^ endowed uith a h>rty and cntorpi isiOiT 
genius y:avc foil .»cop:j to his anifiilion, and attein])led, more ojundy iletn any of lies 
predecessors, loeon\cri: that glin.sily superiority, whicli was yielded him livall ihe Iv.i- 
roj>ean piinecs, into a real tiominion o\cr them; strongly itu-Lileaiina; ih.at e\lrava«-ant 
maxim, “ 'Idiat neither princes nor bishops, civii governois nor eeclesiastii-al rulers, liave 
any law lul power, in church or state, but what th(‘y derive iVom the pope.” 'I'o tliis 
]miuilf au ap|>eiil was mad(‘ relative to the a|)pointinent of an ai ehhi.slunp of C'anterburv. 
d'wo [)rimales liad been elected ; one by tlie monks or canons of ( niri^t-clmrch, C\ui- 
tcihurv, and one by the suffiaizan l)isliops, vvho hail tin* kim^'s appi oha ( ion. d'lie jn)jie 
declared both elections void, and coinmainled the nionl:^ niider j)i'i)vd'v of excoinmuni- 
cation, l(j chose h)r their primate caidinal r>an^lon, an iMiglishman l>v hirtli, hiil edu- 
l aled in Inaime, and (‘onneclcd liy his inler(‘sts and attachments w nh tlm see of Rome. 
J'he monks comphcii ; and .lolm iniiamed with rage atsnclian inviriMit ion oT Ins prero- 
gative, expelled them llio eonvent ; swearing by (uxl'.s teeth, his u aial oath, that, if 
tlie pope gave liim any fui thcr disturhanee, he would hani.sh all t)ie hi amps and clergy 
ofl'nglaiul. Innocent, however, knew his weakncj'S, and laid ihe kingdom under an 
inleiilicl ; at that time Ihe grand instrument of vengc'anct* and policy employiMl againa 
sovereigns by the Cxiurt (d’ Rome. 

d'he execution of this scnlencc was artfully calculated lo .strike tlie senwvs in the liigii 
("4 ilegree, aUil lo opvaate with irre.^islihle fonaj on ilu' superstitions minds ol'the peo- 
ple. The nati(m w as suddenly deprived oi*aIi exterior exercise of its religion ; the altais 
w('re dv'spoika! of tluur ornaments ; tl a* crosses, the reliiptes, flie images, llieslatnies oi 
the saints were la.id on the ground; and, asiflJieair itself hatl been profaned, and mi<dii 
polhitc^ theaii by its eontai-g ilm ])riests f*airJully covered them up, even from their o\v o 
approachand veneration. The use of bell-, eiitii cly < aniscd in all 1 he rdinrclK s ; ilm hells 
themselves were removed from the steeples, and laid on the ground wdih the olla*r sa- 
cred utensils. Mass was ceU lirated with shut vloors, and none hut Ihe priests were ad ■ 
nutted to that holy institution, ddie kiity partook of no ndigious rite, exi'ept hapii^ju 
of new born infants, and the comirinnion fU’ the <l\mg d'he <lead were not intcrreil le 
eo isecrate<l ground : tlu'y were llirow n into ilitelo, or buried in the common hehb ; 
and their ohsnpiie.s were not attended with jirayers, or any halltnvcd cereinonv. dl. 
[jcople were jiiO/luhiled the use ol’meat, as in Lent, and debarred frouj all pleasures lod 
auiUseiiKmts. lb(’rv tiling wore the ap[)earance of the deepest and of t/>e mo-r 

immediatu appreliem- ion.' of divine veng<'ancc and indignation. 

Innocent liaviug tluis m.nlv* trial of Ins power, carrif*d ..bill f.e/tlie.r h\- r r( ’cda'^liead 
veng(‘ance ag.bmst ilie king of I'mgland, wlio was now l)o;!i de.spj.sr d aid le.lrd hvlnsrut^ 
jeets oi'all ranks and ro;n!hii>iv. I ft' gave tl,e bidiojis oi' J.ondf)!^, K!y, and Worce.stt. j , 
auihority to tit noiuiee agm'n.^l ddoi M iilenre et cxcommucicatit'/n. I lis .nibjecr", 
were absolved from lla ir oalb ut atlegiancc, and a .sentence of deposition toon folhnv- 
\b) r.. I. \ 
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ccl. Blit as this last sontciice required an armed force to execute it, the I’oiitiff pitched 
ou Philip, II. kiu'^ of I'raucc, as llic person into whose hand he could most properly 
entrust so terrible ii weapon ; and he proHered that monarch, besides the remission of 
all liiwS sins, and ciullcss s[)ii itual benefits, the kingdom of England as the reward of his 
labour. 

Preparations for hostilities were making both in England and France when John 
averted the storm by means more conformable to his character than manly resistance. 
He caini'- disarmed into the [)resencc of the legate J^lndolfo, w ho liad been employed 
to negoci ite with t-ie cr)urts of l.ondon and Paris, sw'orc fealty to the pope and l)ound 
himself to pay him a yearly tribute of 70 () marks for laigland, \in(l 300 for Ireland. 

I’hough John A\as thus delivered from ecclesiastical censure he w'as obliged to submit 
to his l)ar()ns, and sign that celebrated charter, wdiich is justly considered as the first 
great liulwark of british liberty. They bad entered into a confederacy, laid waste the 
royal domains, and reduced th(^ king to such an extremity that he held a conference 
with them at Uunncmedc', between Windsor and Staines, and tliere consented to com- 
ply with their recinests. The most valuable stipulation in the charter, which was sign- 
ed at Runnemede, w^as the following concession, No man shall be apprehcntlccl 
or imprisoned, or disseis(Hl, or enslaved, or banislicd, or any other way destroyed ; 
nor will we go u[)on him, nor will we send upon liim, except by the legal jiulgmeiit of 
his peers, or by the law of iIk^ land." 

The stipiilalioii next in importance seems to 1)0 the following, “ to no man will w^o 
sell, to no man will we deday right and jnsticc/’ The belter to secure the execution of 
this eharler, the barons stipulated with the king for ilie privilege of choosing 
members of theirown order, as cons('rvator.s of the [niblic lilierlies; and no bounds 
were set to the authority of those noblemen, cither in extent or duration. If complaint 
was made of the violation of the charter, any four of the eonservatoi s might admonish 
the king to redress the grievance, and if satisfaction was not ol)taincd, they could as- 
semble the whole council of 2J This angnsl body, in conjunction with the great 
council of tlic; nation, was empowered to compel liim to observe the charter ; and 
in case of rc'^istance, might levy war against liim. All men tliroiighont the kingdom 
were bound nndrr penalty of conli '•cation, to swear obedience to the 25 barons; and 
the frce~hol(lers of each county were to chose 12 knights, wdio should make report of 
such evil customs as required redress, comforrnablc to the tenor of the great charter. 

The age whicli cla[)sed between the conquest and magna charta, was the most en- 
lightened part of tli«! long night of liarbarisin. The companijns of bishop Becket, were 
i/itiny of them men of solid learning and good sense, possessing those qualities in such 
an eminent degree, as to render them instructive and entertaining even to nnalorn readers. 

I - nfurtnnatcly, liowcver, they wrote only in latin, and therefore contributed nothing 
to the polishing tlic cnglisli tongue. 

Itispow necessary to conclude this chapter, by noticing the succession and domes- 
tic history of the Scottish kings. 

Malcolm Caiimore, who was cotemporary with William I. was tli€ firm friend and 
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ally of Edgar Atheling. He employed the interval of peace which succeeded his war 
Autli the conqueror, in endeavouring to civilize his countrymen, by the introduction of 
French and Englisii manners. ilis conduct in this instance, though highly patriotic 
and praise worthy, has been censured by some Scottish historians as encouraging lux- 
ury, and caused him nuicli uncasine.ss in the time of liis life, lie was slain at the siege 
of Alnwick in 109.'k but in what manner is variously related. 

Ilc^was succ(;ode(l by the usurper Donald lliinc, who found liiinself obliged to sur- 
render the Northern isics to the Danes, and was nevertheless deposed by Edgar the son 
of his predecessor. Edgar, after reigning nine years in linn friendship with England, 
died in I 107, and was .succeeded by his brother Ale.xandcr I. .surnanicd the licrce from 
tin; inipetuosity of liis temper. Alc-xandcr laboured hard to suppress the exorbitant 
power of the nol)les, was very severe in the execution of justice, and foithfully served king 
Henry I. in his wars witli the W'elch. He w'as succeeded in lltii-J. by his younger bro- 
ther David, w lio took part with the empress Maud, against Stephen, by whom he wa.s 
defeated at the battle of the standard. Malcolm IV. surnamed the maiden, succeeded 
in 11.5:3, he was a weak prince, and died in tlb'o. Ilis brother William ungenerously 
rnconra^cd the .‘sons of Henry in rebellion against their father, was defeated by that 
king, and coin[)ellod liiiii to do homage even for his Scottish dominions. 

Richard I. released him from tliis homage, on the payment of 10,000 marks, and 1)» 
continued a faithful ally of the Englksh till his death, which happened in 

J 
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Great Biiitaiv, and Ireland — From the sigxiiig of Magna Charta, to the ac- 
cesiioji of Hoiry IV. 

W HEN John consented to the stipulations of his barons, he only dissembled till he 
should rind a favourable opportunity to revoke all his concessions, and in order 
to facilitate such an event, sent abroad emissaries to enlist foreign mercenaries, auebpro- 
cured a bull from the pope annulling the charter, absolving the king from his oath to ob- 
serve it, and denouncing a general sentence of excommunication against every one wlio 
should persevere in maintaining such treasonable pretensions. 

John now pulled off the tnask : he recalled all that he had done ; and as his foreigi> 
mercenaries arrived along ^yith the bull, he expected nothing but universal submission. 
But our gallant ance.stors were not so easily frightened out of their right.s. Langton, the 
primate, though he owed his elevation to an encroachment of the court of Rome, refu.sed 
to obey the pope in publishing the sentence of excommunication against the barons. 
Persons of all ranks, among the clergy as well as laity, seemed determined to maintain, 
at the expcnce of their lives, the privileges granted in the great charter. John had there- 
fore nothing to rely on for re- establishing his tyranny, but the sword of his Hrabancons : 
and that unfortunately, proved too strong if not for the liberties of England, at least for its 
prosperity. The barons, after obtaining the great charter, had sunk into a kind of fatal 
security ; having not only dismissed their vassals, but taking no rational measures for 
re-assembling them in any emergency : so that the king found himselfmastcr of the Held, 
n ilhout any adequate force to oppose him. Castles were defended, and skirmishes ri.s- 
ked, but no regular opposition was made to the progress of the royal armies ; w Idle the 
ravenous mercenaries, incited by a cruel and incensed prince, were let loose against the 
houses and estates of the barons, and spread devastation over the whole face of the king- 
dom. Nothing was to be seen, from Dover to Berwick, but the flames of villages re- 
duced to ashes, and the consternation and misery of the helpless inhabitants. 

In this desperate extrendty, the barons dreading the total loss of their liberties, their 
lives, and their possessions, had rccource to a remedy no loss desperate. They offered 
to acknowledge, as their sovereign, prince Lcwi.s, eldest son of Philip Aiign Uus, king 
of France, provided he would protect them from the fury of tbelr enraged monarch. 
The temptation was too great to be resisted by a prince of Philip’s ambition. He sent 
over instantly a small army to the relief of' the barons, and afterwards a more nmneroin 
body of forces, with his son I-ewis at their head, although the pope's legate tln catencd 
Jiim with interdicts and excommunications, if he presumed to invade the dominions of a 
prince under the immediate protection of tl e Holy See'. Assured of the fidelity of bis 
subjecti?, these menaces were little regarded by Philip. 

The French monarch, however, took care to presfeTve appearances in his violences, 
and only appearances. He pretentled his son Lewis had accepted the offer from the 
English barons without his advice, and contrary to his inclinations; and that the ar* 
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mio«? sent into Kiic'l'incl weie levied in that princeV name. But thC'^e artilircs were not 
cm|)loyc(l by Philip to deceive. He knew that the pope had too much penetration to he 
so raul\ imposed upon, and that tliey wc'rc too gio^'i even to gull the people, but he 
1 iu‘u, at the .same tune, that the manner of conducting .uiy mcMsuir of us much con* 
se luenec as the nie.isinc itself, and that a \iol.uion of decency, in the e)c of the world, 
Is inoie erimuial than a biCiX h of justice. 

Lew IS no sooner l.indi d in England, than .jTohn was dc^sjited liy his foreign tioops, who, 
beino: piintipally rienth lefnsed lo snvc against the heii of their monarch ; so that tlic 
haions had the inel.incholy prospect of succeeding in ihcir purpose, and of escaping 
the iMdiiny of tlu n own king, by imposing on thcmselscs and tlic nation u foteign yoke, 
lint the imiuudcnt paituilitvof f.cwis lo his countrymen, inefrtiscd that jealoftisy, which 
it wjsbo natural for the Knglisli to cntcit.iin, iii their present situation, and did great 
hui t to his cause. Afany of the di^atiaiicd hnrons returned to the king’s p'li ty ; and 
.Tolm was picpaiing to in ike a last odbit foi his ciown, when death put an end to his 
tioiibl's.ind hiscniucs, in tlic ipth ycai of his age, and the 18th of ins reign IJis 
chaiacter is uotning but a complnation of vices, equally mean and odious ; niinous lo 
hnn<'elf, and destnictive to his people. But a sally of wit upon the usual coipoltucy 
of the juicsts, mote than all Ins enormities, made him pas., with the clergy ol that 
, gc, 1 u- an impious pnnce. “ JIow plump and w-ell fed is lliis animal exclaimed 
he, one day, when he had caught a very fat stag : *• and yet I dare swear, he has ncvci 
liLi i d mass ’ 

.folni was succeeded by hi* son Ifcnry III. only nine years old nt his father’s death • 
anti for once a minority proved of snignl.ir service lo England. The carl of Pembroke, 
wl.o, by his ofliec of iiiai'sdul, was at the head of the military power, and, conscquonlb, 
in pillions limes, at the head of the state, dctcimmed to support the authority of tlu 
intaiit prince. He w as chosen protector and, fortunately for tho young monarch, and 
foi the nation, the regency could not have been entrusted into more able or more faith- 
ful hands. In o .'or to reconcile all classes of men to the government of his pupil, he 
made him renew and conlinu the great charter. And he wrote letters in Henry’s name 
to all the malcuntont barons, representing th.at whatever animosity they might have 
lunboured against the late King, they ought Ito retain none against his son, who had now 
succeeded to liis thione, but neither to his resentmciits, nor to his principles, and was 
resolved to ovoid the paths which had led to such dangerous extremitiea ; exliorting 
them, at the same Umo, by a Speedy return to - ^eir duty, to ritistore the indcpeiuKincy 
of the kingdom, ami secure that hbei ty fof||^ch they had so see, .oiisly contended, and 
whicliwas now couhrmed to UiCm by a second charter. These arguments, cidoircd 
by the cliaracter of Pembroke, had a mighty influence on the barons. Most of them 
secietly negotiated with hiitt, apcl many of them openly returned to their duty. Lewis 
thciefore, who had made a Journey to France and brought over fresh succoms with him 
fi om that kingdom, found his pnr^ much weakened on his return ; and that the death 
of John, contrary to all ex pectaticM:^ had blasted his favourite designs. lie laid siege 
however, to Dover, which was gallantly defendeil by Hubert dc Burgli, In the mean 
Voc. I. O 
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tune, tlic I'l fnch army, commanded by the count de Porehc, was totally defeated by the 
call of Pembioke, before the cattle at Lincoln ; and four huiatlrcd knights, with Inany 
pci sons of superior rank, were made pmoneis by the Eoglish. Lewis, w’hen informed 
ofthis fatal event, relumed to London, winch was the centre and life of his party. He 
there received intclligcnc** of a new disaster, which cvtinguisheU all his hopes. A french 
fleet, with a strong renifoi cement on boaid, had been repulsed on the coast of Kent, and 
obliged to take shcltei in their own haibour. 

The English barons, after this second advantage gained over the French, by the royal 
paity, hastened fioiii all quaiters to make peace witlx the protector, and prevent, by an 
caily submission, those attainders to which they were exposed on account of thcii rebel- 
lion ; while Lems, whos^cause was now totally desperate, began to be anxious for the 
safety of his person, and Wtisglad, on any tolerable condition, to’mOjte his escape from a 
count! y, where everything was become hostile to him. He accordingly concluded a treaty 
with Pembroke, by w'hich he promised to evacuate the kingdom; only stipulating in 
return, an indemnity to his adlierents a restitution of their honours and foi tunes, and 
the free and equal enjoyment of those hbeities, which had been gi anted to the rest of 
the nation. Thus, was happily tei minuted a civil war, which seenictl to spring fi om 
the most incurable hatred and jealousy, and had threatened to make England a pro- 
vince of France. 

The piudence and equity of the piotcctor, ajftef the expulsion of the french, contri- 
buted to cine entiiely those wounds which hg,d*b^cn made by intcstiifie discord. He 
rccci\ed the lebellious barons into favour; ebserved stiictly the terhisof peace which 
he had granted them ; restored them to their possessions ; and endcavouced, by an 
equal behavioui, to bury a'l past animosities in perpetual oblivion. But untbi tunately 
fur the kingdom, this great and good man did not long si^rvive the pacifleation : and 
Ileniy, when he came of age, proved a wna.k and contem|)tthle prince. England was 
•again involved in civil broiks, which it ivottla ^e equally idle and Impertinent to relate ; 
us they were neither followed, duiingmafty years, by any event of iuq irtan^eto society, 
nor attended with any circumstances, which cun throw ii^ht upon the hoputn jcharacter. 
'riieii causes and consequences were alike insignificant. It is ne^ssary, however, to 
obscive, tiiat the king having raanicd Eleanor, daughter of the npunt pf Provence, was 
^urruuaded by a multitude of stiangCM, fr^i that and other couijitHps, whom he car- 
re&sed with the fondest aflcction, and ^rkhed by an impiudent gehhro^Ry* The inso- 
lence of these foreigners is said to havj{|g^ie|k to such a beigbb that when, on account 
of tlicir ouUagcs or oppression^ an '^pH^llad made to fl^i^scrupled not to 

«.ay, hat do the laws of England sigSi^ to us ? l^ot.” This open 

contempt of the English consUtution, rousci|ihd and tended 

much to aggravate tlie gen^t^l discontent arisinglTrom to strangers; 

as it made every act of violence, commU^^ ea ^0r«ap^,^lippliaf not only an injury, 
but an insult. ^ yetno remoustiancc or^i&pmpl^int’l^iM^nyer pirevaii on the kipgto 
abandon them, ^rdven to modciatc his attaehnicntl^ajm them. But Henry V profuse 
bounty to his forOign relations, and to tlicir frientis mVpudtes, would have appeal- 
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cd more tolerable to the EngUah) had aOy thing been done for the benefit of the nttt\odj[ 
or liad the jting’senterpii^s in countries been altendoil witli any success pv glo- 

ry to himself or the ijublic. Neither of thetc, howevei, uas the case. As iuj|nu.l( nee 
governed his policy, misfortune maikcd ids measuios. lie dcclaicd war against 
Tiancc, and made an expedition into Guienne, ui»ou the luvitauou of his fdther-iu-Iavv, 
who promised lo join him with all his foiccs ; but being Hoisted at Taillcbourg, he was 
deserted by his allies, lost what remained to him of Poilou, and was obliged to return 
with dii^gracc into England, "jyant of oeconomy, and an ill-judged libeiality, weic itie 
great tlefects in Hem y’s domestic administration. These kept him always needy, and 
obliged him continually to harrass his batons for money, under different pielcucc<.. 
Theii discontents were theraby increased, and he was still a beggar. Even before his 
foreign expedition, h^s debts had become so troublesome, that he sold all his plate and 
jewel?, in order to discharge them. When this expedient was fiist proposed to him, he 
asked wheie he should find purchasers, “ In the city of London,” it was replied. “ On 
inj woid,” said he, “ if the treasury of Augustus weie brought to sale, the citizens are 
able to be the pui chasers. ThCbC clowns, who assume to themselves the name of ba- 
rons, abound in every thing, while we are reduced to necessities.” And he wus thence 
foith obscived to bo more gicedy in his exactions upon the citizens. 

Many however, as vvcie the grievances that the English, dm ing this tcign, haj| rea- 
son to complain of m their civil government, they seem to have been still less burtheu- 
some than those which proceeded from spiritual usurpations and abuses; and which 
Henry, whjo relied on the pope for the support of his tottering authority, never failed 
to counteniance. All the chief benefices of the kingdom were' conferred on Italians, 
great nunibers of whom were sent over to he provided for .* wtid nbn-rcsidence and plu- 
ralities were carried to soepofmous a height, that Mans^?, the Icing’s chaplain, is com- 
puted to have held, at one lime, 700 ecelesjiabticaf livings^ The (lOpc exacted the 
revenues of all vacant beneficcbj the pf lall t-CbRsiastical revendes, without ex- 
ception j the third of such as exceeded lOd marks a year, and the half of such as weie 
possessed by itOB-residentfa I He claimed also the goods of all intestate churchmen: 
he pretended bright to inherit all money got by usury, aud he levied voluntary con- 
tributions on the people. 

But the most o|>pressive expedient employed by the couH of Rome, in order to 
^’rain money from England, waft that ofethbarkmg Henry inat^ridect for tlj^^^ijucst 
'of Sicily. On the death of the emperor Fredciic IT. the i(^f tlratr^wll'hd de- 
volved to his fton Con;^dt/®Pd afterwards to hjs yot’an Ihfant; 

and as Mainfroy, natural son, under ^tettce’0f*||#«ruing the kingdom 

during tlie rairtp^qj^ prince, had formed’a for usurping the sove- 
reignty, Innocent apolo^’lbr exertin|| fiSa^' eaperidrity wdfich the popes 

claimed over Sicily, antTIt ^ same time of ^ti^inl^his hatred against the house of 
Suable. He ammijdiogly ai^pwl to mafcle femself master of the kingdom ; but being 
dissti^ointed tp atniis enterf^mby the a^rity and artifices of IMainfimy, and finding 
that his own force was pot bttlfitdent for such a confjdest, be made a tender of tlve ero’Wji 
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to Richaul eail of Coinwall, brother to Henry HI. «mt supposed to bo the lichcbt 
subject m Kuiopo. Uichaid had the puidciicc to reject tiie daniierows present, hut, 
not ti e po«ci to prevent tho e\d. The same ofli i beinji afteiuaids made to tlic king, 
ill favoin otlnsHCCondson Edmond, tliatnoak mon uchwaslcd h^ iho levity and thongip- 
h'ssnc&b of his dispo-ition, to einbrate the insidious proposal, and itnmensc sums u etc 
di allied from England, under pretense ot cariying this piojcct Intoevecution; for the 
pope took that upon him>elf But the money was still found insiiilicient : the conquest 
of Sicily was as remote as ever Heniy, thcrcfoiq, sensible at length ot tlie cheat, was 
©hligcd to If sign into the popf ‘s hands that crown which he had more than purchased; 
hut whifhit was nevei intended cithei he or his family should inlieiit. The eail of 
f'oinwall hail now leason to value hinibclt on his forcsigtit, in refusing the trandnlont 
b,jigiiin with Ik' ine, and in prcteiiing the solid honouis of an opulent and powerfuf 
ptini c ot the blookt in Eogland, to the empty and procauous glory of a foreign dignity; 
hat he had not always fiimncss Miflicient to adhcic to tliis i evolution. His immense 
wealth made the (Jerman piinces cast their eye on him as a candidate for the empiie, 
adci the death of \V illiam of Iloliund ; and hts vanity and ambition for once prevailed 
fnci his pmdcncc and his avaiicc He went over to Germany, was tempted to e\pend 
vast sums on hut election, and succeeded so far as to be chosen by a faction, and clown- 
ed AiN-lA-Cbapcllc; but liAvuig no personal or family connections m that country, he 
never could attain any solifl power. He therefore found it necessary to return into 
England, after having lavished away the frugality of a whole life, in order to piuciiic 
a splendid title England, in the mean while, was involved in new troublci. The 
weakness of Henry’s government, and the altsence of hts brother, gave reins to the fac- 
tious and turbulent spnit of iho baions. They demanded an extension of their privi- 
leges, ami (f we may credit the histoiians of those times, had formed a plan of so many 
limitations on the royal authority, as wouhl have reduced the king to a meic cypher. 
Henry would agree to nothing but a renewal, of the great cbai ter ; which, at the desire 
of the baroius, was ratifted in the following tnanner. All the pielateaiand abbots were 
asbeinbled, they held burning tapcis in their hands, the gi cat charter- was read before 
them , they denouncetl the sentence of excommunication against eyery' one who should 
violate that lundamcntal law; they threw their tapers on tho ground, and exclaimed, 
“ May the ooul of every one, who incuis this sentence, so stink i.nd coirupt in belh” 
Tho king also bore a'part in the ceremony, and subjoined, “So help me God ! I will 
keep all these aiticles inviolavc, as I am a man, as I am a chiistain, as { am a knight, 
and as I am a king crowned and anoiir^r 'Ihis tretqendpps cerenipny, however, was 
no sooner over than the king forgot bis er^agemeiJts, (i^d-^«|^c^|^newed their pre- 
tensions, At the head of the malcontents vras'lSpooii.ft^ Isaitl of Leicester, 

a map of great talents and boundless amMtiorh who ftad Eleanor, the king’s 

sister, anil hoped to wrest the sceptre front the feeble,|tsd iiVesftlate bymd that held it* 
He represented to his associates the necessi^ of and of putting the 

execution of lb© laws into other hands thap those blUierto been found, ‘ ftoijni 

repeated cxpericftc©, unlit for that important charge, many submissions and 







fruhlcs^v priSttiisfik t^e 




. , , c^tiFd AO longer be relied ott/'’ftnd iksib- t 

ftbiUt^.^ thfeoedforth only inaure their prtisen'aUdp!^ ^ 

^ese ob ^^ tions, trb^Cft ^re fopttoted'in trut|i, ai^ ’endrely conformable to iJhe seh’^ ' 
timenfe to wfiont thby uere addressed^ b<td the desired effect. The baroo^ “ 

iesolved to the adthrmstVatidn ieto their Own hinds j^iattd Henry having summon^ 
ft parliatncn^ a| Oxford, fouini himself a prii>oner in fifi national council, and was obliged 
to ^Obi^t to the terms prescribed to him, called the provisions of Oxford. According 
'lo provisions, twelve lerons were selected fVom among Urd king’s ministers; 
tStwIfe wefe chosen by the parliamebt; and to those !^4 barons onliiwited authority 
was fitted po reform the state. Leicester waSf ht’tbd head of this legislarive body, to. 
which the supreme power was m reality transferred; and their first stdp^Wdmed well, 
balcufated for tbh ei^ which they prof^sed to have in view, lliey orderedt that four 
knights should bh ^^heweu by each county ; th^S^ th^ Shootd make enquify into the 
grievances of which their neighbourhood had reason to complain, and should attend 
the ensuing parliaitlent, fti order to giveinfbrtnafion to tliat assembly, of the state of their 
particular counties. The earl of Leicester and his associates, however, having adydficed 
so far as to satisfy the nation, instead of continuing in the same popular course, im-* 
mediately provided for the eirtension and conthfoarion of their own exorbitant authority, 
"dt the expetoco both of the bil% kn4*'the^p|ip)e. They enjoyed the supreme ^Kjiwec' 
ueal^ thlree ydi^r and Vbd1% emploj^ 'pot for the lefortnatioa of die state, their 

Original prett^bP for assuming it;' but fo# thd lig^'andiSemehe of themselves and familie<,. 
The iimst was evident to all the wori^t, every order of men in Lnglarid folt 

it, and'fourmureda^nst it; and the pl%e, id order to gain the fovour of die nation; 
abaolvetk the kifig aud all subjects, fjrom the bath whibh tht^'had taken to observe t 
the provisions of ' 

As soon as Henry recOfitedii^ bdp^a I’rbiia his oath;>iih threats of excom* 

mUnaUtrnu^dl^'a^'bls opponents,' heipa^i^ foe government 1 however, to 

maintain "li^lil^guiauons niade by tM t^ifoing barons, rhtefept those wfifeb infitcly 
BnnibilaladC^iiSl^al authority. But these haughty chicfialns could not peaceably resign • 
thatutMfofitt'^^led'poJwer wlSehi^f^^had so long enjoyed. * Many of them adopted 
'^ieihuiilet'k ifieVs^ Wlfieh hfdd nothing less than foe throne itself. The eivil 
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, a seited the estates 
^ lliltei Ikttler of I.ewes : he 
WSv^bi his barons; with wantou, 
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Ufofedi*' All foe officers of the crown 
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IaU il. was impossible that things could remain long in this equivocal situa^tiou, It 
ho<aiiie necessiuy tor Leicester either to descend to tborank qf subject, or me^uht up to 
fliatui a sovereign : and he could do neither without peril; He summoned, a hew paj'* 
liatiK’nl: w'bich for his own purposes, he fixed on a inixrc democratical hasist^an any cal- 
led since iho Norman compiest, if not from the foundation of the monarchy. He ordered. 
ri turns to be made not only of two koights from, every shire, but also of deputies from 
the boroughs; and this introduced into the national council a second order of men, 
hitlici to regarded as loo mean to enjoy a place in those augusiassoinblies, or to have any 
sliare in tlu' government of iho state. But although we are indebted to l^jjcester’.s usurp* 
ttlion for the fust rude oulliue of the House of Commons, his policy only forwarded by 
soDie veais an institution, for which the general state of society had already prepared 
tlie nation ; luul tlml house, though derived from so invidious ah- origin, when sum- 
moned by legal piincts, soon proved one of the inost useful inembcrs of the constitu- 
tion, ami gradually it-scued the kingdom, as vi'e shall have occasion to see, both from 
aristocrntical aird reg?il tyranny. H is but yaat, however, to obscrvci that as this neces- 
s iry, and now powerful branch of our constitution owed its rise to u.surpation, it is the 
only one of iho three that has latterly given an usurper to the state. The person to 
whom I aUudOj is Oliver Cromwell; and I will be so bold as to affirm, that if ever Eng- 
land be again sulyected to tlie absolute wifl of onk man, unless from abroad, that man 
must be a tnembei’ of the House of Commons., The people are ali|;c jealous of tho 
|x)wer of the king and ilie nobles; but they ar© lhemselve.s greedy of dptiidpion, and can 
only pos.sc,ss it through their representatives, . A popular member of tW. lower house, 
therefore, needs only ambition, enterprize, and a favourable conjunctnreTo.ovcrturn 


the tliFOHc; to strip ithe nobles of their dignities ; and, .whilp ho blows , the trumpet of 
liberty, to tell his equals they are slaves! , !.?%■ 

r.t'icester'3 motive for giving this forim tothp .parUaraeBt, a desire o.jf crushing his 
rivals among the powerful barons; and to the ]K>pularity acquired , by such ^ 
measure, he made tlie carl of Derby be accused in the king’s name, afitt ordered him to 
be seized and committed to prison without being brought to any Wgal. .tmL Several 
other barons were threatenetl with the same fate, and, deserted, tlie eon fed'eracy. The 
royalists flew to arms prince Edward made his csc«p«j!' aiid,the joy of this young h^fero’s. 
aptrearance, together with the oppressions under whk!b the rititioat'^ootired, soon pro , 
duced him a force whkli„!tcic€ster was .ungble . ^AJbattle waa fought near, ^ 

Tlveshami where Leicester was ^aih, afipy totally , routed; Whep that,nobl.e- 

man, who possessed greof militafy taledt^,:^b;beerveid t|ie,^^^;§U|^jCioH^ 
and.oxeeHent disposition of, tlie ,royaH^,|p,;P 5 i; 41 ^pdy;^||^''’^^|i|.^|', .mercy on our! 
sopls! for I see our bodies are prined the art of 


, Another particular deserves to be noHcpd. ? 


having been purposely placed by the rebels 4 received a„ 

•w(>und>,a«d- was.ready.to bc put to deai|r;[^^lirenJio 
“ .Sparc my' lifd'LX. pm Henry of 
■rescue, and pot' liim jri a-place of safety. , 
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favour uf the* royal party, ^\th iiiotioraiion. Altlmu^h the suppros^^iou of 

so extenarve a rebellion commottly piodures a revoliuion in ^o^nnuicnt, dud streni*;* 
thens as well as cnlarjics tlic prerogatives of the oro\%n, no haciifires of national liberty 
woe exacted upon tln^ occasion, The ckmeacy of thi«4 victory is also lenmrkahlo j 
no blood was shed upon the scMffoW* The mild disposition of the king, an<l the pru 
ihuice of the juince, icinperod tlie in&olencc of power, and gradually lestoied oider to 
the several fiicmbcrs of the state The affairs of England were no sooner senkd than 
prince Edwanl, seduced by a thirst of glory, undertook an expedition into the Holy 
Laud; where he sigiialircd himself by many acts of valour, and struck such terror into 
the Scii’accns, that they employed an assassin to murder him. The ruffian wounded 
Edward in (he arm, bat paid for his temerity with his life. Afean while the pi*incc% 
uhsonce from England was productive of many pei'nicions con<^eqaences, which Hie old 
king, unequal to tfie burden of governmcnl, was little able to prevent. He therefore 
implored his gallant to return, and assist him in swaying that sceptre, which was 
icady to drop from lus feeble hands. l^dward obeyed ; but before his arrival the king 
txpriod, m the 6i4th year of his age, and the 56*th of his icrgu, Uie longest in the Eng- 
lish annals. 

The most obvious feature in the character of Henry III. is Ins weakness. Frord 
this ‘'Ource, rather tliaii from insiircciity or treachery, arose his negligence ui ohseivinjJ 
his promibes; and hence for the sake of present eonveniencVy he was easily induced td 
sacrifice the lasting advantages arising frotn the trust and confidfhcc of Ins pCoplCr A 
better head, with the same disposition, would have pi'cvented Him from falling into so 
inanv criors ! but (every goCKl has its allay 0 ^ wor^e hoatt, it would have eh- 

lUded him to maintain them. Trince Edward had learhCd Sicily, in bis retuin fronf 
the Holy Land, where lie received intelligeo-cc of the death of his father, and imiiic- 
d lately proceeilcd houiowafd. Hut a variety of objects cUim attention, lieforo I cuujr 
faiiher the tiansacuons of our own island, which now tircoinc truly im|K>rtant Tlic 
reign of Edward I. forms a new «era in the history of Biitain. 

As soon as Etlvt^rd returned lo England, where his author iiy uas firmly csMhlishedf^r 
by Ills high character, both at homo and abroad, he applied hiin^^elf asMtiiiousIy to the 
coirc eting of those diwiirders, whi^h the civil commoiions, and the loose administration 
of his father, had introduced into every pirt of goveirunenk policy, tbejugh se- 

vere, was equally liberal and prudent. By an exact distribution' Of justice, andlrk rigid 
execution of the laws, he gav^atonce piuteotioii to the infeuor ol the state, and 

diminished the arbitrary; of the nobles. He made it a rulo in his own coaduci to 

observe, except upoh occasions, tlie privileges secured to the barons by 

the groat clwtef, Und dicir observance of the same ohartcr towni ds their 

vassals ; hfe maiJe the as the grand fountain oljustice, and the gene- 

ral asylum against v^ioleno^ oppression. By these wise nicasuics, the state of (hr 
kingdom 3Vaa soon vpBolly ; order tranquility v^cte irstored to society^ and 

vtgpur goternm6nt ' . 

the spirit Of Edward began more rcnmrtably 
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ii'^clf. II(' undertook an expedition against LoAVell^n, prince of Wales, w-bo had foi 
incily joined the rebellious barons, and whose (wo bi others, David and Rodcric, hud 
fled to Kdwaid for protection, craving his assistnnec lo recover their possessions, and 
8f*«on(lin>» his attempts to enslave their native eountiy. The Welch piince had no it* 
sonrec against the .-.uperior force of lalward hut the inncces&iblc dtuulion of bib inouii 
tuns which had hithcito piotccted lub tbrefatlieis against all the attempts of the Saxon 
and Norman eunqueiois ife accoulingly it tired with the biavest of his subjects 
among the hills of Snowdon. Rut I’dwaid, no less vigorous than cautious, picrctd 
into tlic hoait oi (he countiy, and appioachcd the Welch army in last retieat Ha- 
ving cait fully seemed ctery pass behind him, he avoided putting to tiial the "uloui of 
a nation pmud of its untient independency. lie trusted to the more slow but sme f 
feels of famine lor buctc's; and Lewellyn was at length obliged to submit, and receive 
the U rms imposed upon him by tlie English monarch. These terms, though suffitiently 
severe, weio but ill obscived by the victors. * The English oppressed and insulted the 
inhabitants of the di^'tucts which w'eie yielded to them. The indignation of the Welch 
was roused: they flbw to arms; and Edward again cnteied ^V itles with an aimj, not 
displeased with the occasion of making his conquest Tins army be eoinmitud lo 

the command of Roger Mortimor, while he himself w'aited the event in the castle of 
Rudhlan ; and Eewellyn, having ventured to leave his foitre.sses, was detcaied by Moi- 
timor, and slain, together with l^OOO of his followers. All the Welch nobility submiticd 
to Edward, and the laws of England were established in that principality. Iiioidci to 
preserve his conquest, Edward had recourse to a barbarous policy. He ordered Da- 
vid, bi other to Lewellyn, and his successor in tlie principality of Wales, to t)C hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, as a traitor, for taking arms in defence of his native countiy, 
which be had once unhappily deserted, and for maintaining by fiwcc his own hereditary 
authority. He also ordered all the Welch bards to be collected together and put to 
death; from a belief, and no absurd one, that hOrsliould more easily subdue the independ* 
ent spirit of the people, when their minds ceased to be roused by the ideasofinilitaiy 
valour and aniient glory, presei ved in the traditional poems of these minstrels, and 
recited ot sung by them oti all public occasions and days of festivity. 

It is now necessary to attend to the affairs of Scotland. William II. who died in the 
year I2 14 was succeeded by bis son Alexander II. a youth of 1(5. He carried on a very 
cruel war with John, in consequence of pretensions to the Northern English counties. 
He was the faithful ally of Lewis, as long a# tlmt prince was able to maintain his ground 
In England. In the year 1231 he espouSbd the princelsa forgery of England, and rcr 
DDaipbd, during her life, on good terms with her father H«|aty III.'-' Aflfer the death of 
the a coolness commenced betwCbn the twOdobrtaWh^^dCd ndtj however, pro^ 

duce on either snlc. His son and suceeskhf^ Aldltda^t^ 'lf|L ascended the 

throne iri T24$» The nest year he married the daughltdr df. i|«inry^Whp tliooght this a 
proper opportunity lo cause him to do homage foraU Seowmct ’{ hpt was disappointed' 
in bis ambitious designs through the good sense dqd fiifmnhsf-'pf the yopiig priime. % 
wa% together with hii queen, imprisoned m fbe’eat^th^t by the turbtd>^t 
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fiiniily of tlic Cnuidiins, n ho had at this lime obtained the roal command of Seotlancf. 
Bein'* ilclivercd from this bondage by his fat!icr-in-law, lie a: length tiinniplicd over 
all opposition, was restored to tlie exorcise of royal authority, which ho employed 
with great wisdom and moderation, suppressing internal coinmntions, enlarging his 
dominions by procuring, from Magnus, king of Norway, the cession oi' the Nh)itlK‘rii isles, 
Hiul remained the peaceable neigiibour and faithful ally of the I'iuglisli, till he v\as killed, 

’ in the year 128J, by Ins horse rushing down the black rock, near Kinghorn vvhere he was 
hunting. 

As iMexandcr left no male issue, nor any <lesccndunt excc[)t Margaret of Norway, his 
graiul-daughter, wlio did not long survive him, the right of sticccssiuu belonm;d to the 
descendants oi David, eail of Huntington, third son of king Da\iil I. Of that line two 
illustrious competitors for the crown appeared ; Robert Bruce, sou of Isabel, earl Da- 
vids second daughter, and John Baliol, grandson of Margaret, tiie eldest daughter. 
Jiuch claim was snpportcil l)y a powerful liiction, and as the dispute was esteemed cr|ually 
weighty and iuuieulc, the Scottish pmiiament, or ai least the Knglisli party, rc.solvcd to 
refer the doci-ion to iMlward I. 'I he F.uglish monarch, ui'ioci prclcnec of exuininiiig the 
question willi the utmost solemnity, suinmoucd all the Scotti.sh barons to attend him to 
tin: castle ot Novliam, a pl.u'c situate on the southern hank of the 'I'wecd, and hiwing 
gained some, and intimahited others, he prc\ ailed on all that were present, not except- 
ing Bruce and Raliol, the two principal gompctilots for the snccession, ‘to acknowlctlge 
Scotland a ficf of the I'jiglish crown, and to swear fealty to Inin its their sosercign lord; 
he then demanded and received [)o.-ses 5 ion of the disputed kingdom, that he- might be 
able to deliver iltoliiiuwlio.se light ilioultl be found preferable. He soon after gave 
judgment in favmur of Baliol, wlio was not only the Ica.-t ibrmidablo, but possessed the 
best claim, according to tlic inod' rn iilca.s of the right of inlicritaiice. Baliol renew ed 
the oath of fealty to Kiighind, and waa put in po.'-scssion of tlic kingdom. Thus fur 
Julwaul seemed to liave preserved some appearance of justice, hut the subsequent part 
ol iiis conduct toward .Scotland will not admit of ally vindication. 

Having thus e.stah!ished lii;, unjust proterisions to llio feudal superiority of Scotland, 
he next a.spired to the ab.solute sovereignty of that country ; he attempted to provoke 
Baliol by iiulignilie.s, to roiac him to rebellion, and to rob him of hks crown. Baliol, tin- 
ahle to iK’ar the.se oppre.ssions, entered into a league with France, that he might the belter 
inaintuin his independency. 

. FMward was obliged to have frequent recourse to )iarliamentary supplies, in order to 
enable him to reduce Scotland by arms, and in the 2dd year of bis reign, issued writs to 
the slierifts, enjoining them to send to parliament two knights of the Shire, and two de- 
puties for each borough within their county, [irovided with sufficient powers from their 
community, to consent to' what levies were necessary for the support of government. 

Rdward employed the sqppUes .^tianlcd by his people in warlike preparation.s tigm'ust 
his northern neighbours: he cited Balithas his vassal, to appear in an Engli.'-h parlia- 
, menl, td be, lield at Newcastle. . Bui tliat- prince, having now received pope ( elestiim .s 
dispensation from his oath of ilaiiv, renounced the homage which had i'cen .(imic ty 
Voi. I. . / .v ' ^3 Q ■■ ■• 
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anti scl: Ed ward at defiant'*’. 'I'liis bravado was but ill sii|)])Oi tcd by tho mi- 
litary operations of the Scots. Ethuud cro.-^.sed the Tweed without opposition, at the 
head of foot, and 4000 hor>-e. lii-ruick was taken by assault ; tlio Scottish army 

Ai as totally routed near Dunbar; the whole so’.ithern part of the kingdom wa.s subdued; 
and the timid Baliol, disconlcnteil with his own subjects, and overawed liy the English, 
instead of making nse of these resonrets v\hich w'crc yet left, hastened to make his 
submissions to the eon(]ucror : he expressed the deepest penitence for liis disloyalty to 
his liege lonl ; anil lie made a solemn and irrcvocfihle renunciation of his crown into 
the hands of I'alward. I'aiglish monarch marched as far north as Aberdomi and 

Elgin, without meeting a singh,’ enemv. No Scot.‘-man approached him, but to pay him 
submission and do him homage. Even the turbulent Highlanders, over rriia-'tory to 
their own princes, and averse against tlio restraints ol law, endeavoured hy a timely obe- 
dience to prt;venl the devastation oi' their country; and Edwai'd, flattering hiinseU that 
ho hail now obtained the great object of bis wishes ia the final roduefion ot Scotland, 
lelt call Warrenne governor of the kingdom, and leturncd with his victorious army into 
KuL^iniH). 

Ilrte a tew purhoiilars aro necessray. ^rhc»*e a .-olone, to uhicli lh(^ popular 
su|)cr::?liti(jii of the Scots \}'\\(l the hiifhosl vcncraiioiu All their king'? were seated on 
it \Nh(M\ tiny rceciv^rd Ihc right of inauguration. Antient tradition assured them, that 
t^ioir nation should aluav"^ govern whore this stone was placed; and it was « arefnlly 
preserved nl .Scone, as ihe \yi\c palladiinu of their nionmch, and their nllimaic lesoince 
under all luisliirtuncs. Ihlaaid got posbcssion of it, and carrier! it with ln\n inlo Kng- 
hud 

lie ahio ga\T ciders to destroy all tlic records, and all those monuments of an!i<|uity 
uhicli might preserve the memory of tlm independency of tlic kingdom of Scotland, 
anvl j\ Ihle the Kngli «h claims of superiority. The great seal of iialiol was broken, and 
that piinc(' liimsclf wa,s carried prisoner to London, and cominittcd to close cu.stody in 
the tovu r. U wo years after he wa.s restored to liberty, and sul)initted to a voluntary 
banishment in J Vanee ; v^h(’rc, without making any farther attempt tor the recovery ol his 
royalty, hr died in a private .station. 

In mean time Englriiul had been robbed of Ciiiinnc by the French king, who em- 
an artiflrc .similar to that wliich Edward bad yirartised against the Scots. The 
king oi England having made several unsuccessful elibrts to rccove. the province, en- 
tered into nil alliance with the carl.s of Holland and Flanders, and hoped that when lie 
should enter 1' ranee at tho head of his English, Dutch, and Flemish armies, Philip would 
purchase pcact: the restitution of Guiune. 

Put in ordf r to set this \ast machine in motion, considerable supplies were . neces.^ary 
ft*om parliament ; nnd these F.duard readily obtained both from tfie lords and commons. 
Ho was not so ib; imiale in liis imposition on . the clergy, whom he always hated, and 
from wdiom he demanded a fifih of all their moveable.^, as a punishment for tlieir ad- 
herence to theMourjtford lactioi^ They urged the pope’s bull in opposition to all such 
demands; and Edward, instead of applying to Boniface V HI. their pontiff> fora re- 
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laxaliuu (/f 1.1*5 ninntlato, l)uM!y lo!(i the ccriesiabticsj that siiu*o they refused to supnoit 
tlic mil j>/)vcriiincnt, they 'veiv unuurthy U) receive any heneiil hoiii it, ajid he accord- 
ingly pul Ihcai out of the pr(jto<*tion uf the liu-?. 

Rut, tiiou^h hy thi*- method he brought them to siihiiiit>sion, tho'^e supiAi* - v*uc nra 
fcuflicieut Jor the Kin^^’s necc’^^dlics. He obliged exert artiitruiv ,tnd 

lay an 0[)f)rcssivc huud on every onh r of men in the Kini^doin. The* people leui .uup ^l, 
and the haroiib mutinied, nofuitlistauding their ^rcat personal reiijiird to Ednaul 
wab obliged to make eonresbions ; to promibc all Ins bubjccU a compensaliou ioi x\\ 
lobbcs they had bu^taiiK'd, and to confirm the great charter, uilh an additional <‘!au^c, 
in order to heeurc the nation forever against all imposition and taxes vvithont eoii^nt 
rd pailiaijieiil. Tliese coneesdons our aner^^tors liad the Iiononr of extolling, tin ii 
boldm -.s and ])C*isevf'raneo, fioni the ablest, tlie mO't vailikf*, and tin; most ambitious 
monaieh that (\er sat n[ion ih(‘ tlu(>ne ot Engl*in<l. dhR validity of tlie gieat ehaitci* 
^VU'• iH'vci aiterwards formally dis^inU d. 

Kail Wanenne having letnnicd to laigland, on account of lu^ ill ''late o( health, iiad 
lelt the adminisljaliou oi ^Scotland eutiieiv in the hands of Oiuibhy and ( 
the offea'is next in umlv , uho, instea<l of acting with that priMhmce auvi uhmU r.itiou 
meesiriry to if(‘oiiril(j the Scottish nation to a yoke which they Ixue witli uah i*\tremc 
reluctance*, ex,i‘^peiat(.d c\tay man of spiiit hy the ligour and ^evenly (»t lluii govoni- 
ment. 

Y\mong these illiain Wallace* whose licioic exploits aie woitln ch jUb! ])aiu- 
i?\iic. hut to whom the fond admiration of the Scots ha> a-erlhed many fibulous act.> 
oj pionesb, undertook and acccxnphshed the despei ate project of (h*li\riii!g his native 
eountry lojin the dominion ot loieigncrs, lie had been j>rovokt‘d by the iu^ohmec of 
an English oHicci to put Iiiin to death, and huding himself on that accounl ohiio\ioii’> 
to the conquerors, he Jled info tlie woods, and otfeicd himself as a leader lo all whom 
tlic op|)ic.ssioos, (ji (|j(. English gov<ruor'^ had icduccd to the like necooity. He was ol 
a giv^antic ^taluic*, and endowed with wonderful strength of hoilv ; with iiiviucihh^ tui • 
titndt* ol mnid • uidi (hsintercstc d magnanimity ; with iiu ic dihle |cilif'iu e. and ahilitv 
to bear huugei, fatigue, and all the seventies of the sccisoos ; to that hc' soon a<a[uiied 
among Ids desiierale associates, that authoiity lo 'which In? viiliies ^o ciniiuntly eatillcd 
liiin. Jxvery day brought accounts of his gallant actions, which were rccc'ived with no 
less favour hy his countrymen than tenor by the enemyx All nu n who tinrated after 
military fimc were desirous to jiartakc of Jiis renown * his successful valour .^cemed to 
vindicate tlie nation from the ignominy under which it iiiid fallen by its tame submi:,sioa 
to the English ; and although no nobleman of note ventured yet to join the luuty 
of Wallace, hc had gained a general confidence and attachment, which birth and fortuiic 
alone Averc not able to confer. 

So many fortunate enterprises biought tlie valour of the Scottish chieftains follown*^ to 
correspond with his own : and he determined to strike a decisive blow against tbc J’ng- 
lish government. ( )nnsby, apprised of this intmtidn, (led hastily into Engkuul ; an 1 all 
the other officers of his notion imitated his example. Their terror added com age to the 
Scots, who betook themselves to anus in every (pjartcr. Many of tiic ptiucipal barons 
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openly eountcoanccil Wallace’s party : and the \iatioi), shaking oiV its fetters, {♦repaved 
to defend, by one united ellbit, tliat liberty M’hich it had so unexpectedly reeoverod 
from the hands of its oj)pres.sors. 

iMcaii while Wan\nin(\ having ccdlcctcd an army of 4(h0.0() men in the Kovth of Eng- 
land, in order to re-c^t:d)lidi Iris audiorit 3 ", suddenly entered Anivandale, l)efovo the 
Scuts liud united lluar forces, or |)ut themselves in a posture of defence; and inany of 
tht^ noi)lcs, alarmed at tlie danger of their situation, renewed tlieir oaths of fealty, and 
leccived a pardoii U/r past efienecs. Ihit ^Eallacc, .still undaunted, continued obsti- 
nate in his {)in{X)'e. As he found himself imahle to give battle to the cnt'Uiy, lie maich- 
t(! northwards, with an intcrui(n) of ]n‘olonging the war, and of tinning to his adviuilcigc 
the situation of tiiat mounlaluous and ban cn country. AVarrenne atlacio d iil.n in his 
near Stilling, on the hanks of the Eorlh, whe re the English army was touilly 
routed. C'reriringhain, whose jin[)aticnce urged thi.s attack, was slain ; arrenne was 
obliged to I'ctire into England, and tlio {)nncipal fortresses in Scolland .sm rendered to 
the conqiK'ror. 

alluce was now universally revere<l as the deliverer of Ifis e:ountry, and ieccivc<} 
bom hi'i foiluwers tiie tith*. of regent or guardlian of the kingdom, a, dignity whic.i lie 
well d\..-(a‘U’d. Not satisfied wath cxj>c!liug the enemy, lie urged hi^> ai my to mavcli 
into England, and revenge all past injuric.s, by retaliating on that hoftiie nation. J he 
who deemed everv thing {)o.ssiblc with buch a lc\ader, joyfully alUaulcd hij call. 
'Elicy broke into the nortiieni counties during the wanter season, laying every thing 
waste bclbro them ; and after extending their ravages on all sides, as far as the bishop- 
iie of Ibjriiiuji, returned into tlieir own country loaded vvitli spoils^ and t‘rowntd with 
gloi y, under the victorious Wallace. 

Edward w«as in Elauderi, when he received intelligence of these events; and liaving 
already concludod a peace with France, he hastened over to England, in assuied ho[)es, 
not only of v\i[)iiin: oiy every disgrace, but of recovering the important conquest of Scot- 
huid, whicJi he Jiad always (considered as the chief glory of his reign. M ith this view, 
ho collected the whole military lorcc of England, Wales, and Ireland; and witli an 
army of 100,000 coiuliatanis, entered the devoted kingdom. 

Scotland was never at any time able to withstand such a force. At present it was 
without a head, and torn by intestine jealousies. The elevation of aliacc was the 
object of envy to the nobles, who repined to see a private man raised above them by 
his rank, and still more by his reputation. Sensible of these evils, Wallace resigned his 
authoriiy ; and the chief coniinand devolved upon men more eminent by birth, though 
less dibtinguidu;d by al)Ilities, but under whom the nobles wore more willing to serve in 
the defence of their countr 3 ^ Ehey fixed their station at Falkirk, were Edward came up 
with them, and the whole Scotti.sh army was broken and clia^^d off the field with great 
'•laughter, 

/Fife subjection of Scotland hb^vever was not yet uccom])Ushed. '^lEe English army, 
after reducing ail the southern provi.nccs, wa.s oi>iigcd» lo rctijre for want of provisions : and 
tiic Scots, no less enraged at ilufir present defeat than elevated by their past victories, 
‘jlill iniiintained the contest for liberty, Th('y were again vi('torious, and again sub- 
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dnc<l. \‘/allarc alop.e Uiaintainecl bis independency, amidst the aniversul slavery of ).«? 
coLintrynien, liui lie was at Icn^rth betrayed to the English ()y his iVit'iul, sir Ju:in 
Munteilii : and Edward, whose natural bravery and magnanimity should have led hicn 
to respect like rjualitics in an enemy, ordered this illnstrioiis |>atriot to be carried in 
ihaiiis to Eoiidoii ; to be tried a a rebel and traitor, though he bad* never made sub- 
mission or sworn fealty to KnglauJ, and to be executed on tower-lnlL He could not 
think his hivcauitc eonqin sL secure uiiilst \rallace was alive. Hence the unworthy fate 
ol a. man, win) laid defended for many years, with signal yalour and perseverance, the 
libeitios of his native count) y. 

lint the ba)l>iuous [)oliey of isdward failed of the purpose to which il was directed, 
ihe oueliy and injustice exercised u[)Ou Wallact*, instead of breaking the spirit, tmly 
loused more eilrctualiy the rcsenlment of the Scots, All the envy, wliicl), during his life- 
time, had auended that gallant chieltain, being now buried in l)is grave, be was univer- 
really icl .rded as the champion of Scotlanti, and cajnaliy lamented by all ranks of men.v 
Uhc pev»ple \\<ue ev<')'\ \\}icr<; disposed to rise against the ICnglisl) government •. and a new 
and inoie liji iunate h ador soon presented himself, who conducted them to liberty; 
vidoiy, and to vta'igcanccc 

IlolKit ihiu. s(?n oi that llolaa t, who had been one of the compctitois for the crovvai 

Scotland, had au'cccch'd, in consejjuencc of his faUie)‘’s death, to all his |u'< ‘tensions ; 
and the death ul John Ealiol, \rtiich happened about the same time in Fianct', seemed 
to open a lull career to liic genius and ambition of this young nobleman, lit; had for- 
merly served m the English army, but it is said by some historians, liiat in a jwivuU' 
coiitercucc lidd with Whfilaco, alter the l)aUle of Jalkirk, the liumc of paliiuti-an wa!^ 
suddenly conveyed tnao the brea>.t of one hero to that of another. Uruce regretted 
lu;> cngj:g:uu:nl witli Edward, anti secretly licternfined to seize the lirst op[)orUinity of 
jcscuing lioni slaveiy his opiiresscil country. Tlic time of deliverance seemed now 
come. He hopt'd lliut the bcois, without a leader, and without a king, would unani- 
mously o^pan to his ‘-taiulard, and .seat iiim on tiie vacant ihroiie. Intlamed witli the 
ardour o( youifi, and buoyed iiji by native courag^^e, Jiis asj>iring spirit saw alone 
the glo]y ot ih(i cnlerpiisc, or regarded the ditTicultico that imist attend it, as the 
source only oi great<T gloiy, miseries and oppressions which he had beheld his 

countrymen Mulcr in t'ndr uiieqiial contest for iiidcpendency ; the repealed (Ideals 
and miubrtuiKs which t!icy had in^dergone in the :druggle, proved but so many in- 
centives to laing th( u) relief, and to lead liieiii, boiling witli revenge, against the haughty 
victors. 

In consc<jiu:ncc of tiii«‘rcsoluiion, and some suspicious that Edward w»as apprised of 
it, Bruce suddenly left the English court, and arrived in a few day& at Dumfries in 
Annandalc, the chief seat of his family interest There a number of the nobility were 
happily assembled, and amot>g the re.st John Cumaiin, to whom he liad formerlv com- 
municated Ills designs, and whd liaxl basely revealed them to Edward, 'Ehc noblemen 
were astonisbeef at the appearance of llrucc, and yet more wlicu be told ihcrn, lliat be 
was come to live or die witli them in defence of the liberties of his country ; and liopnl 
with their assistimce, to redeem the Scottish name from all indi^mitics which it liad 
VoL. I. * 3 R 
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long MiUcro-' jrom t!io tyrainiy of tlicir imperious inHStcis. It were Pcllcr, he said, if 
ht-avc” snould no tieerec it, to perish at once like hravo men, with swords in their hands, 
thu.. to dread long, and at luat undergo the fate of the tiiiforlunatc Wallaeo. 'J'lio spi- 
>it witli which tliis discourse was di livercd, the bold scntiincals which it eoiiveyod, the 
novelty of Brucei. declaration, .assisted by the graces of his youtli and luanlv deport- 
ment, made deep iiupussioti on tiic minds of tlic nobles, and roused all those princi- 
ples of indignation and revengi.*, A\ith whicli they had long he' n secretly actn.ift d. d'licv 
di:elarcd their laianiinoiis resolution to use the utmost eil’orts in delivering t!;cii (ouulrv 
trom bondage, and to second the courage of Bruce in asserting Ins and their uiulouhted 
rights agaiu.-t their common oppressors. Cummin alone, who had privafeiv * 'kcr. hii 
measuies witli I’ahvard, opposed the general ilctenuiimtion, hv reprcsenliug the great 
power of the English nation; and Bmce, already infunmd of his ireacheiv, fuiiovvet! 
nim out of the assembly, and running him through tiic hodv, left him for d ad. Sir 
J liomas Kirkpatrick, one of Ijniee's friends, asked tiim on his return, if the traitor was 
slam. “ 1 believe so,’ replied Bruce. “Ami is that a uialter,” ciicti Kiikjsatrick, “ to 
oe left to conjecture r I will secure him.’' He accordiiiglv dievv his dagger, ran to Cuin- 
aiiu, and slabbed liitn to the heart. 

1 he murder of (,'uinniin alHved the seal to the conspiraev of the Scottish noble.’. 
They hud now no rcsomcc li ft, hut to shako oil' the yoke of isiiglaud. or perKh in the al- 
tcui[it. 'J he genius of the nation roused itself Ifom its long deieclion ; and Biiiee. (ly- 
ing to dillercnt ;|narlers, excited his partizans every where to arms. lie succc.-.sl'ullv 
attacked the dK^persed bodies of the Engli.sh; got pos.scssion ofnuniy castles; and having 
luadc his authority he acknowledged in most parts of the kingilum, was solemnly crowned 
at Scone, by the hjshop of St. Andrew’s who had zealously embraced his cause. 'I he 
i'-iiglish wc;e again driven out of the kingdom, except such as took shelter in the for- 
tresses still in tlK'ir hands ; and Edward found that the Scots, ah eady twice eonQuered 
by Ins valour, were y<’t to subdue. 

Conscious, how e-ver, of his superior power, as well as superior skill in arms, this great 
Mioiiarch made light of hi.'- antagonist. lie thought of nothing but victory and vengeanc.c. 
He sent a body of troops into Scoilaiid, under Ayriiur de Valeiiec, his general ; who fall- 
ing unexpcctciily iijioii Bruec, tiirow his army into disorder, and obliged hint to take 
slieltei ill the U'estern Isles. Edward himself was ndvanciug with a mighty force, dc- 
tennined to make the now defenceless Scots the victims of his severity, when ho unex- 
pectedly sickened and died at C’ai lisle ; enjoining with his latest breath hi.s son ami suc- 
cessor to prosecute the war, ami never to desi.st till he had tinully subdued the kingdom 
of Scotland. But that, a.s tve .diall have occasion to see, the Second Edward wag little 
able to accomplisli. 

The character of Edv anl I. as a warrior and politician, has already been .siifliciently 
delineated. M e shall thcicforc forbear touching again on those parlicul.irs, and con- 
clude this account of his reign with his merit as a legislator, whicli has justly otituiucd 
him Hill honourable appellation of the English Justinian. The numerous statutes ivassed 
during his reign settle the chief points of jurisprudmicc ; and, as sir Edward Cok-, ob- 
serves, truly tlcserve the name of establishments, because tliey have been more constant, 
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standing, and durable tban any made since. Tiio regular oulcr ujainralncd in lii^ 

adiiiiniitrations also gave the conunoii law an opportunity to rcline ibclf, l)\ ought tlic 
ui'lgrs to a ccrUiinty in their dctcrniinations. and tiio lauyers to piecl.-.ion io theii 
pU-adings. 

He rcgnlate'd the jurisdiction «; tlie severjl conrl> ; e-tahlished tl>e oflire of i'lsli.re 
of peace, com[)!tted t!ic dividon of the court of cMdioqucr into foiir fli>Uncl couii'., 
cadi of whidi itian.igcc’ it^ separate branch, without (le}Rnuh'nce upon any taie magi.. 
ti'iKe ; and as the hiuyer- afterwaids invented a method <'f cartyiug biir-iiK'ss Jrom v'uc 
coint to another, ti.e several (‘ourts becanu^ rivals and checks on each other; a cireuu)’ 
stance which tend( d very nuich to improve the practi(*e of the lavv in tliis country. Ihit 

although Ihluaul torjk sr) much car** that l»ii sniijects should do justict? to ('ac'h otli( r, 

we cannot asciibe it to hi,^ love of (ajuitw for jfi all liis trarj'-actious either with tliem ui' 
uith his iieiglibuiu s, he ab\a\s desired to have his own hafids free, and hu.s vlolcuci': 
upon both w'ere not ^e^v. 

No j)iinc€ ever ascended the Kndish throne with tnoio advaiitages than I'dward H. 
He was ill l!io sear of his ago, and universally heloved l>y tlio peoplt', hoth on ao- 
couiit ot tJie faucctnosi of liis own disposition, and as tlie son and suoocssor of their 
illustrious nionarch. He uas at tlie head of a great army, reafly to s'lhjeet the whole 

i'land to his sway; and all men promised themselves traiupiillity and liiippiness under 

las government. 

JJiit tlie first act of his reign blasted all these hopes, and shewed him totally un- 
(jnalificd for his liigh station. Instead of prosecuting the conrjne.st of Seotland, aceorcliiig 
to tlie desire of his father, he returned into Kngland, after a few feeble elforts, and 
immediately disbanded his forces ; although llohert llruec had before this time emerged 
from his obscurity, and was become snOicicutly formidable to make more vigorous 
inciLsurcs necessary, 

Ihc n(;xt step taken by Edaard >vas no less weak ami im}>rndcnt. He recalled l^iejs 
(lavcston, a youtljful favonrile, uhoni the late king IhuI banished the realm on account 
ol his Li.'-cendancy over this prince; and whom, on liis death-bed, Jk. had m.ule him 
promise never more to entertain, Gaveston uastlui son of a Gascon knight of some di'^- 
tinction, and by nis shining accornj)lislnnents iiad eaily insimiatcd himself into the aftcc- 
tions oi young Kdward, wliose heart was easily caught hy appearances, ami sliongly 
disposed to triendship and conlidencc. He was endow cil witli the ntino^ft elegance of 
shape and person; was noted for a fine mien and easy carriage ; had distinguislied hini' 
selt in all warlike and genteel exeicises, and was celebrated for those quick sallies of 
wit in which his countrynu.'n usually excel. Little wonder that such a person was 
thought necessary to a gay monarch, whose foibles he was able to flatter: but a wise king 
will have no jiublic favourite, and still less a foreign one. Edward experienced this 
danger. 

f>ave.ston no sooner arrived at court than ho was loaded with hencfitR, and exaUed 
to the liighcst honours. The king bestowed upon him the earldom of C’oniHall, whic;-li 
had esclwaled to the crown, by the death of prince Edmund, son of Jiivhard, king of 
the Hoiuans. He married him to his own niece, and seemed to enjoy no iileasurc in 
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liLs royalty, but as it S€i*vccl to acid lustre to this object of his fond idolatry. The haughty 
barons, already justly dissatisfied with Edv\ard s conduct in regard to Scotland, were 
enraged at the superiority of a nunion whom they despised. Nor did they take any 
care to conceal tlicii* aniirmsity. Mean while Gaveston, instead of dij^arming envy by 
the moderation and modesty ot liis l)ehaviour, displayed bis pouer and influence with 
the utmost ostentation. Kv<‘ry day multiplied his enemies ; and nothing was wanting 
hut time to ccincnt tlieir union, and lender it fatal both to him and his master. 

The unioji was at length edeeted by Thomo^ earl of Lancaster, cousin-german to 
tln-^ king, an{l first |>rinco of theblcaK.!. lie pal himself at the head of that party among 
lliC b.Mons, xUjo desired the depression of this insolent stranger. The c^iidcHlcmied 
nobles bound themselves by oatii to expel Gaveston ; they took arms for that purpose, 
and luhvard wiis obliged to banish him. Hut lie was afterwards recalled, reinstated 
in iiis foimer eoiisctjucnee, and became more than ever the object of general detestation 
among the noliility, on account of liis ostentation and insolence. A new confederacy 
was ibniied against him: he was again baiii.shed, and again recalled by the fond 
flehidod monarch. An universal revolt took pla<‘c : FAiward and hi^ favourite were 
iiuuUii from corner to corner; and (Javeston at last fell by the hands of the public 
executioner. 

After the death of Gaveston, the king's person became less obnoxious to the people. 
The di.'jCuiUents of all men sceined to lie much appeased ; the animosities of taction no 
longer prevailed; and England, it was hoped, vvould now be able to take vengeance 
on all her enemies, but especially on the Scots, w liosc progress was become the olyect 
ot general jescnlment and indignation. 

Soon alter Edwanfs retr<‘al from Scotland, Robert Ikuce made hiinself master of tho 
whole kingdom, except a few fortresses. Ho daily reconciled the miiids of the nobility 
to his dominion ; lie enlisted under his standanl every bold sjfirit, an<l he enriclied his 
followers with the spoils of tlie enemy. Sir James Oouglas, in wlmm commenced the 
greatness and renown of that wailikc family, seconded Robert in ifi! hi< ( utcipiiscs, 
Edward Bruce, the king's brother, aL.o di.stinguishe<l himself by his valour ; and as the 
dread of tlie English powder being now abated by the feeble cur. dm, t I da aid, even 
^iic least sanguine of llic Scots began to entertain hopco ol ucovt iuig their indepen- 
donev. 1 hey obtained a truce, which was of shot t (h nation, and dl observed on both 
.sides. Hilt short as it was, it served to consolidate the power of the king, and intro- 
duce onkr into the civil government. War was renewefl v/ith greater tnry than ever* 
Not coiilcntwith dtfendiug him.self, Robert made sueccsKhd mroads into England ; sub- 
sisted liis needy follovvcrs by the plunder ot tiie country, and taught them to despise* 
Hie inilitciry genius of a people, who had long been tlie object of their terror. 

Edward, at length roused Sum his lethargy, Iwl marolw^d ajx army into Scotland ; 
and Robert, determined not to risk too much against a superior torco, had again 
tired to his niounUiins. The English monarch advanced lieyoml Ediiiburgh ; but being 
liestitute of provisions, and ill supported by lib nobility, he was obliged to return liomc, 
without gaining any advantage over the enemy. J'lie seeming union, however, of 
parties in England, after t)ie death of Gaveston, oiicncd again the prospect qf vedwdng 
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Scotland, and promised a happy conclusion to a war, in wliicli both the interests and the 
passions ol’ the nation were so deeply engaged. 

Kduard assembled forces from all quarters, ^vith a view of finishing at on(^ blow this 
iinportdnt enterprise. lie snminoned the most warlike ol his va^isals troiu Crascony ; 
he enlisted troops from Ehiiiders, and other foreign countries ; he invited over great 
numbers of the disorderly Iiish, as to a certain prey; he Joined to them a body ol 
Welch, who were actuated by like motives ; lie collected the ^^hole military force of 
"lihigland, and onteied Scotland at the head of an army ot near 10{),0(K) men. Ihe 
Scottish army did not exceed JO^OOO c'ombatants, but being composed ol men nmio bad 
distinguished themselves by many acts ol valonr, nho were rendered des[)erate by Ihcir 
situation, and who were inured to all the vMiic'tics ol fortniu', they might justly, nndei 
.such a leader as llruce, b(‘. e'^tcemed e(|ual to a fir more numerous body. Kobeit* 
liow'evcr. left as little as possible to tiic sii[»crior gidlantry ih liis troops. He pc^sted 
liimsclf stroinjly at Rannockhurn, about two miles tiom Stirling ; the only fortress in 
Scotland that reiimined in tlie hands ol the English, and which was on the point ol sUi - 
rendering. lie had a livulct in hont, a billon Ins riglil tlaiik, and a mOia.s,> on liis 
left. In this ^itnatiou hi) wailed the aiiproacli ol Edvvard. dhe I'.nglish army arrived 
in sight tovuirds evening, and a smart combat immediately commenced between two 
bodie.^ of eavaliy. Roheil, who was at the iicad ol the Scots, engaged in a single 
combat with Hemy do Robun, a gentleman oi the lamily ot Hereford, and at one ttioko 
eiclt iiis antagonist to the chin with a battlc-axc, in .sight ol the two aiiiiiej?. 1 lie laig- 
lisb horse lied 'with preciintation to their main body, and night prevented any larthcr 


liostililies. 

^iMoan while the Scot.s, encouraged by Ibis favouvalilc event, and g1or\ing in the 
prowass of their prince, |>rognosticatcd a bap|>y issue to the coiit(*st ol the ensviiiig 
day, and the E.nglish, confident in ihinr numliers, and elated by past successes, 
longed for an O|vj‘ortimitv of revenge d'hc <larkncs.s, though but oi a lew houis, was 
borne wdlli impatieiu^e . and Kdwaid. as soon as Isght rq)|>ea]etl, diew up bis iuices, and 
advauct'd agaiii-^t the Ni:ots. Roth ar.mics engaged witli g.-^eat a)df)ur, and the ciis])ute 
\vas i)(‘rce aiul bhvody. Sir James DongSas iiad broken I'lC la'.glisb cavalry; but their 
line of infantry wa.s still linn, wh<*n a strutag/'in decaieu tlie fcntuiic o; tne liekl. Rmee 
had collected u number of waggoners and sumptcr Iws, and firuiLdicd tliem with stand- 
ards. d bey appeared upon tlie heigbu towards th.e leh. I lie Engiisli mistook them 
fur a Iresh army coming to surround tlioin ; a panic seized inem ; tliey line a down their 
arms and fled, 'riic Scots pursued witli great slavighler as lav as llcrwick; and beside.^ 
an inestimable booty, took many persons of quality prisoners with above 4^)0 gentle- 
men, whom Robert treated with great humanity, and whose ransom was u new c.frcS'* 
sbn of wealth to ihe victorious army. Edward iiimseif very narrowly escaped, by taking 
shelter in Dunliar, whence he passed by sea to Rcrwick. Such was the groat and de- 
cisive battle of Bannockburn, which secured the independency of Scotland, fisen Rruce 
on the throne of that kiugtiom, and may be deemed the most sigmtl blow that the Eng- 
lish monarchy had received since the Norman invasion. 'Hie number ot .slam is not 
certainly known, but it must have been very great; for the impression of this deteat Ui 
VoL. I, *3S 
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the niimls of the EogVi^h was so slroiy, tlial no siipcviorlty of force could encourage 
tliniii to kec}) tlu.' i\M Uir ScoN lor i^o'iie years. 

In <)rdt;r to avuil Iniust'lf ol j-rrsenL siicocsses, Robert rntcred I'.nj^land , ravageu 
all llie uorllicni coiintirs v.i!b>ul (.ppvi.iU..u ^ uiul, cUilcd by his contimied prosperity, 
now entertained oi' ina.’cni; the most imjiorlant conquests at the expence of Il)c 

r.n^lish. He bfiit ovrr iii^ laulher Edward with an army of EOOO men into Ireland, 
ami li<‘ l'inis«.ll fuhovAcd soon ail* r with a more nnmerons body ot troops. Imt a gue\- 
ous famiiE'.', uhieh at tnat time di^sol ited both Ibitain aiul Ireland., reduced the ocot^ 
ti:4i armv to the gifaiU-.-l exUa'milv ; so tiait Uobtit was obliged to i‘etmn v^itli his fon.Orf 
much ilimimMhfd, inio his own countiv. His brother, who assumed iho title of king ot 
liel.md, aftei rxprrif uciug a variety of hardships, was ilclealcd and slain by to?' lsngli.‘)h 
lu ai HiindalL; aiul Roi)crt bceamc sensible that he had attempted projects too cxtet*«ivc 
ioi' Die force of his narrow kingdom. 

r.uolaud w as iK>t }L't iu a state of doiiicslic traiuiuillity. Tiic king’s principal favourite 
sfler the dcatli of (Javetun was Hugh Jc Despciiccr, or Spenser, a young man of Eng- 
ilsh hirih and iiuhlc family, [lossessul of many exterior accomplislimeuts, but des- 
titute of licit luodciiition auil prudence which was necessary to avoid the envy of iho 


Lancaster and his adlicrcnts regarded him as their rival, and toniied plans loi the 
destruction of him and his fatlier. They betook thcinselvcj to their arms, entered Lon- 
don with their troops, anil giving into the pailiaincuit an accusation against tin; SpenoCis, 
who were hotli of Ihc'.n absent, they procured, by menaces and violences, a sentence or 
perpetual exile against these luiuintcrs. Edward conceded to^ every thing that was < e* 
iimndcd, till iiis forces wcic in the fiCld, ami tlieii pulled oft the mask. Laiicastei xra» 
condcnincd by a court martial, ami led to execution, About ‘20 mote of t ie coi- 
spiralors were executed, mimy were im[aisoucd, otlicrs escaped beyond sea. he tor 
feiturcs '■ cre gem rally seixed by young Speuser, whose rapacity in this instance exposet 
liim to imivcisal hatred. In .such a situation no .success could he expected from foreign 

wars. ' _ - c ,1 1 

Edward, therefore, after making one more fniitlc.ss attempt against Scotland, 

whence lie retreated xvitli dishonour, found it necessary to terminate hostilities wmh that 
kingdom, by a truce of l.‘) years. This truce wa.s so much tl.c more seasonable for Lng* 
Jaiui, as (he nation was at that time threatened xvith hostilities irom France. C-harles 
the l air hud some grounds of complaint against the Knglisli ministers in Ouienne, and 
seemed dcMrous to take advantage of Edward’s weakness, m order to confiscate all bis 

foreign dimnuioos. ... 

Alter an emba.-iy hy the earl of Kent, the king’s brotlicr, had been tried in vain, queen 
l.c^abclla obtain! (1 pin-mission to go over to Paris, aiwl endeavoured to adjust matters with 
her brother, She tliere found a number of English fugitives, the remains of the Lan- 
castrian faction ; aiul ihcir common iiatred to young Spenser soon begat a seciet 
ship and correspondonce hetween them and that princess, who envied the favouute ns 
inlluence with the king. Among these refugees was Roger Mortimer, a potent >aron 
iik the Welch marches, who liacl been condemned for liigh treason, but hud made iia 
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c\scapc from the tower. Ills consequence introduci^cl liini to Isiilx-lli, and llio grace^^ of 
his penson and address advanced him (juickly in her aflhetions. Ife l;rcanie her oonh- 
dant anti counsellor in all her measures : and gaining ground daily upon lier heart, hr 
engaged her to sacri/lcc at last to her passion, all the sentiincnis of honour and tidfhtr 
to her husband. Hating now the man she had injured, and whom she never lo\.d, r^lic 
entCM'cd ardcnlly into all Mortimer'" cotjspinicics ; and having artfully got into her liandi^ 
_ the y oin)g prince, and heir of tiic inoiiarchy, she resolved on the utter ruin of llu^ k’ng ar. 
veil \s of iiis favouriU?. Sluj engaged Iftn* brother to take part in the same eriieinal p\jr 
pose : her court was daily filled uilli exiled barons : Afortinicr lived in the most deeJare.i 
intimacy with lier, atul a correspondence vras secretly carried on with the rnalcojiUre 
party in England. 

Mdieii )ui vvaid uas infonned of these alarming eircmnstancc®* he ivuptircd the queen 
speedily tf; return with tlie prince. lUrt Isal)clia puhlicly replied, that she would nevej 
set foot in tlie kingdom, until Hugh S[>enser was forever rcinov^t d from liis [iresenco ai>d 
councils. Tlris declaration profaned her great ]>opularitv in Ihigland, anddren a chv 
cent veil over all lier treasonable enterprises. She no soiuier an Iv ud wit’u her son m 
England than the king was entirely deserted. He fletl to W ales. M he ehier Sj^ensev, 
no^v c*u'l of Winchiestcr, and governor of tlje castle of Ihistol, was delivered hy the gat - 
risou into tlic Jnuids of his ciicniics ; and being instantly condemned, without any trial, 
witness, or accu.sation, to .snficr deatli, he was hanged on a gibbet in his armour. His 
unhappy, but more criminal son, soon after shared the same fate ; and the king, flisap- 
pointed in his expectations of succour from the Welch, was sci/ced among tlic mountains, 
wJjere he had endeavoured to conceal himself, and conhnod in Kcuiiworili castle. M(?aa 
while the queen, taking advantage of the prevailing delusion, summoned in Edward's 
ojime a parliament at ^V^estminster ; wheic li)C king uas accused of incapacity for 
government, and I)y the authority of Uev parlizuns deposed. Tim jairicc, a youth of 
14 years of age, was placed on the tiironc, and the queen was appointed regent during 
his minority. 

The earl of F.ancaster, formerly earl of Eeicester, to nliosc cirstody tije det/ironed mo- 
narch had hcen committcvl, was .soon touched with sentiments of com];assiun and gene- 
rosity toward.s his sovfucign ; and beside u.'-iug him with gentleness and lunnanity, he 
was supposed to have, entertained more honourithlc intentions in his favour. -I'he king 
was therefore taken out of his hands, and delivt?red over to lord Berkeley, Montravers, 
and Crournay, who were entrusted each for a month with the charge of guarding him. 
Wiiile in the custody of Berkeley, Edward was still treated with gentleness and resjwct 
due to his rank and Ins misfortunes ; but when the turn of Montravers and (iournay 
came, every specic\s of indignity was oflered him, as if ihcir intention had been to bjca.'s 
entirely the nnliappy prince's spirit, and to employ his sorrows and afihetions 
of more violent means, as the instruments of Ids murder. 'J'liat metliod oi laying 
iLdward in ids grave, however, appearing too slow* to tlic impatient Mortimer, iie sent 
orders to Gournay and Montravers to dispatch the king secretly ; and tin '-e rulTians 
contrived to make the iimnnwr of his death as cruel as possible. ''J'aidng advantage of 
the indisposition of Berkeley, in whose custody he then was, but who vyus iucaj>acitaled 
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h) from altcmling his oliargo, they came to Berkeley castle, and put 'themselves 

Vi\ possc;*,sion ()1 the king's person. -1 Ih v threw Jhm on a bed, held him down violently 
^viih ;t ud)le, wliiel) they Hung over him, and thrust into his fuiuJainc'nl a horn, through 
^Uiich they burnt his bowels uitli a red hot iron. But although outward marks, of vio- 
lence' were prevented by this cx-pedient, the atrocious deed was discovered to all the 
guards and atlendunb, bv llu^ sejcanrs of the agonizing king. 

JMortimer, tlie qm en .s gallant, very sc^on became the object of puldic o'dium. The 
halicd ol the nation daily iiK*iea.-5cd l) 0 th againitJiim and queen Isabella. Conscio,as bi 
l!iey sul>|e<’led to tlicir \'eng(‘ance whoinsocver they feared, in order to .secure iheir 
nsinpro {K)\ur. The earl of Kent, the young king's inude, was inifpiitomJy eon- 
denaad juid rxeented ; tlie carl of Liuua'-h'r, Kents l)rother, was thrown inL' prison, 
and many ol ti'ie j)r(‘lateb and nuhihtv w'caT prosecuted under diHerent pretenees. d!:esc 
ahubrs could uc/l long escape the ohservali(jn of a prince of so much discernment as yountj 
Kdw'aid. nor fail to rouse ins active s[>irit against llui murder of his f.ilhcr, and the 
disliouonr oJ' his mother. lint lie was besieged in sueh a manner by the creatures of 
Worlim( r, that it became necessary to conduct the piojfa'l of bringing that felon to 
justice, with as much secrecy and caution as if he had been forming a con5})iracy against 
ins sovereign. 

He communicated bis intentions, however, to some of the nohililv, wdjo readily 
entered into his views ; and tlww surprised the usur|)er in Urn casilc of Notlingluun, 
and dragged him from an apartment adjoining to the (jueen s : wliile she, in the most 
pathetic manner, implored her son to spare the gentle Moilinnu'! A parliament w^as 
immediately summoned ibr his condemnation ; and he was scntcmced to die, from 
the supposed notoriily of his crimes, without any form of trial. He [)erished by the 
liand.s of the hangman, at the Elmos near London : and the queen wuis confined, dur- 
ing life, to her Jiouse at Risings ; where she languished out 25 years of sorrow rather 
than of penitence. 

Edward having ikuv taken the reins of government into his own hands, apjdicd 
liimself with industry and judgment, to redress all those grievances, w hich had either 
proceeded from want of authority in the crown, or the late abuses of it. He issued 
writs to the Judges, enjoining them to administer justice, without paying any regard to 
the arbitrary orders of the great: and as thieves, robbers, murderers, and criminals oi all 
kind.^, had multiplied to an enormous degree during the public convulsions, and w>ere 
openly protected by the powerful barons, who made use of them against their . enemies, 
the king set hinibclf seriously to remedy the evil, after exacting from the peers a solemn 
promise in iiarliament, that tliey w^ould break off all connexion with such malefactors, 
d'he ministers of justice, animated by his example, employed the utmost diligence in 
discovering, pursuing, and punishing criminals ; and the disorder was by degrees cor- 
rected. 

In. proportion as the government acquired authority at home, it became formidable 
to llie neighbouring nations ; and the ambitious spirit of Edward sought, and soon 
foMud an occasion of exerting itself. The wise and valiant Robert Bruce, king ot Scot 
land, wlio Iiad recovered by arms the iudependency of his country, and fixed it by 
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Iroiity, ijo-.v dra<l, nnd bad Iclt David, bi^ son, a iniacr, lajtlor [\ic auanlian^ijij) oi* 
RiiJujolj)li, call of Muhmv, the cumpaniun of bis \ictonf's. About tlu^ linic Jbiwaid 
Buliol, sou of John, foruKilv crowned kiuijj oi Scotbnul, uus (li^rovcrcd in a J'riiirh pM- 
son by lord Jjoaumouf an l‘ln<.:;!i.^h baron, uiio, in the riyiit ot his uiin, clainKd tlai 
earldom of Cudian in Scotland ; and (Iccmin^ Eailol a proper iu'trnment for hi.- pm post*, 
procured him his liljertv, and iiKlncr .1 him to revive his claim to ll I ki Scottish crown. 
Alany other English nohlciiH’n, nho had' obtained ( ^tatrs durin;^ ihe-subjcctionufScot- 
'""raTTri7‘\v, ere in tire sarn ‘ situation w ith Eeaiimont. "riiey also vaw tb(Mi(ihly Ijiduif 
and l)e‘eau to think (if recowriiifc tinir j>os.sessions by arms, and t)n\v applual to 
Edward for hi'^ (•oiKanTcneo and assislancc. Edward was aslianaal to avow tlieir cn- 
terpribc. lie was aiVaid tii it violence and injnsiiciMvoutd cv( i’ be imputed to liim, 
if be attacked with superior force a minor kiije, and a biothc'r-indaw, udiosc in- 
de|)eiulcnt title Iiad beam so lately aeknoaledi^ed by soinmn tnMty ; but bo secretly 
encouraged Ealiol in bis claim, connived at fiis a'vsemi)lir;^ ioiccs in tls* Nortli, aiul 
gave countenance to tht^ nobles who wove disposed to io:.) him. A torc(' ot near 
Jdt)() men was assembled, with which IJaliol and bis adherents landed on 1 he coast of 

Fife. 

Scot land wa.s now in a v» ry dilTeixnt situation from t!jal in which it liiul appeared 
under the victorious Robert. Rebides the loss of that great monarch, wl)(;se genius and 
authority preserved entire the whole [jolitical fabric, and maintained union among lh<; 
unruly barons, lord J^ouglas, impatient of rest, bad gone ovia' to Spain in a cnisadc 
ngainst the Moors, and tiierc pc'iished in battle. Jdie carl of Murray, long tlcclining 
through yeais and inlirmities, had lately. died, and becn^ succf eded in the legency by 
Donald, eail of Mar, a man much inferior in talents : so that the military spirit ot the 
Scots, though still imlirokcn, was left uitnont a guid<‘. Ruliol had valour and uctivitv, 
and his follouers being firmly united l)y their common object, drove back the Scots who 
oj)[josed his laOding. lie marched into tlie hcail ol tlie country ; and wilii liis small 
[larty dtlculed an army of 40,000 men, under the cail ot Mar, ot v^ horn j ‘2,000 are 
said to liave heen .-ala in. 

Ralioh soon alter this victory, made hitiisrdf n)a'>t('r ot IVrth, and was crowned at 
Scone; while young Rrucc. Ids competitor, was sent over to Irance witli his betiolhed 
%vife, Jane, sister to king lalward. Scotland was subdued i’V a handlul ot men. Rut 
Ruliol lost the kingdom by a revolution as sudden as that Ijv wnicli be had acquiicJ it. 
His imprudence, or his nece.ssitics, making him dismiss part ot Iiis English follow'd s, lie 
was imexjHJCtedly attacked near Annan by sir Archibald Douglas, and other clMeltains 
of Rrucc'b party. Ilt3 ^vas routed ; his brother, John Raliol, was slain ; and hejiinisell 

was chujicd into England in a inLseiublc plight 

In this extremity, Raliol had again recourse to the English monarch, williout whose 
assistance he was now become sensible he could neither recover nor kdip possrx^iou ot 
his throne. He olFered to acknowledge Edward’s superiority ; to renew the htimage 
for Scotland; and to espouse the princess Jane, if the pO|)CS consent could be ohtiiiucd 
for dissolving licr former inarrioge, which was not yet consummated. Ambitious of to- 
trieviijg that important superiority ichnquishcd byMortimer dining his miiioid), -d 
VoL. ‘ ^ T ' 
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vanJ willingly ac<jeptr!cl the offo-, and put himself at the head of a powerful army in 
ui'ilor to icinstatc Baliol in his throne. The Scots met liini with an army more nunie- 
loiis, but les.s united, and worse supplied with arm.? and provisions. A battle was fought 
at Halidown-hill, a little north of Berwick ; whereabout 30,000 of the Scots fell, and 
all the chief nohility were either killed or taken prisoner.^. 

After this fatal blow, the Scotlisli nobles had no recourse but in submission. Ba- 
liol was acknowledged king by a parliament assembled at Edinburgh ; the superiority of 
England wa.s again lecognlzcd : many of the Scottish nobility .swore fealty to ErKVatti ; 
rvho, leaving a considerable body of troops with Baliol to complete the conquest of the 
) iiig.'loiii, retiiined to England with the remainder of his army. But the English forces 
were lu) .sooner withdrawn, than the Scots revolted against Baliol, and retnined to their 
former allegiance under Bruce. Edsvard wa.s again obliged to assemble an army, and 
to march into Scotland. The Scots, taught by experience, withdreAv into their hills and 
fastnesses, IIs destroyed the houses, and ravaged tlie.estates of tho.se wliom he called 
rebels. 

But this severity only confirmed them more in their obstinate antipaihy to England 
and Baliol ; and being now rendered desjicrate, they soon re-conquered their country 
from the Englisli. Edward made anew his appearance in Scotland, and with like 
succes.s. He found every tiling hostile in the kingdom, except the spot on which he was 
encamped ; and although he marched uncontrouled over the low countries, the nation 
itself was further than ever from being broken or subdued. Besides being supported 
by tlieir pride or anger, passions diflicult to tame, the Scots were encouraged amid all 
fheir calamities, witli daily promises of relief from France; and as a war was now likely 
to break out between that kingdom and England, they had reason to expect a division 
ot the force which had so long overwhelmed and oppressed them. 

With this war with France commenced that series of hostiitics, which was scarcely 
interrupted for the .space of a whole century,' and drained both nations of men and 
money, to a degree which materially alfectetl their internal prosperity ; but as the scene 
of the contests was in France and the adjoining provinces, we shall defer our relation of 
them till we have described these countries. 

In tlic year 134(i, David BruCe, king of Scotland, whom his countrymen had recalled, 
was strongly solicited by his ally, Philip, to invade the northern counties of England, 
lie accordingly assembled a great army, and carried his ravages as far as Durham, fie 
ua.s there met by queen Philippa, at the head of a body of 13,000 men, Which she com- 
mitted to the command of lord -Percy. A fierce engagement ensued j and the Scots' 
were broken, and cliased off the field with great slaughter. Fifteen thousand of them 
rvere slain, among w'hojn were the chancellor and earl-marshal. The king himself 
was taken prisoner, together with many of the principal nohility. 

The great successes of Edward in bis foreign wars btui excited a strong emulation 
among the English nobility; and this prevailing spirit was this year farther promoted by 
the institution of the military order of the garter. A story prevails, though not support- 
ed by antient authority, that the countess of Salisbury dropped her garter at a court- 
ball ; that the king took it, and observing some of his courtiers to smile, held up the 
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trophy, and called out, Iloni soil qui mal y pensc. Evil be lo hiin that evil thinks. 
And as every incident of gallantry was in those days magnilied into a matter of import- 
ance, he instithted the order of tlie garter, in commemoration of this event, though 
not witiiout political views, and gave tliese words as the motto of the order. 

A damp was, however, .suddenly thrown over the triumphant festivity of the English 
eourt, by a destructive pestilence, whicli about this time invaded I'ritain, after having 
desolated the greatest part of tlie earth. It made it.s appearance first in the north of 
encircled all that vast continent, visited Africa ; made its progress from one end 
of Euffiijre to the other ; and is computed to have swept away near a third of the inhabi- 
tants in ehery country throiigii which it passed. Above 50,000 persons are said to have 
perished by it in London alone. • • 

In the year J.‘b7 Edward had the satisfaction to behold the two neighbouring poltn- 
tates, with wliom he was engaged in a war at the same time, prisoners in his capital, 
The king of Scotland, who had been 11 years in that condition, was soon after released, 
fur the ran.som of 100,000 marks sterling; and that priacc delivered the .sons of all 
the principal nobility as hostages for the payment. 

John, king oi' Enmce, who had been taken by Edward the black prince, at the battle 
of Poictiers, was set at lilierty, in consequence of a treaty of peace ; but many difficul- 
ties arising about the execution of some of the articles, he took the honourable resolu- 
tion of coming over to England in person, in ortler to adjust them. His council endea- 
vouring to dissuade him from this design, viiiich they represented as rash and impolitic ; 
and insinuated that he ouglit to elude, as far as possible, the execution of so disadvan- 
tageous a treaty. “ Though justice and good ffiith,” replied John, “ were banished 
from the rest of the earth, they ought still to retaiti their habitation in the breasts of 
princes.” And he accordingly^ came over to Itis former lodgings in the Savoy, where lie 
soon after sickened and died. 

The lalter part of the rt'ign of Edw.ard was distinguished by misfortunes abroad, and 
decay ot autiiority at home, llie latter was cliictly occasioned by his extravagant 
attachment to Alice Pierce, a young lady of »tit and beauty, whose influence over 
liim had given sucli general disgust, a.s to become tlic object of pariiainontary , re- 
monstrance. 

Tlie indolence naturally attendant on yca>s and infirmities had also made Edward, 
resign Uie administration into the hands of bis son tiic duke of lancaster, .whose unpo- 
pulai' manners and proceedings weakened extremely the affections of the people to 
tlieir sovereign. IMean while tlic . prince of Wales died, leaving behind a character 
adorned with many eminent virtues. The king survived this melancholy event only 
about 12 months, leaving for his successor Richard, the son of the black prince. 

Huring the reign of Edward III. the doctrines of the reformation were preached at 
Oxford by John Wickliff, a secular priest of great learning, ability, and integrity. He 
was born about the year I3S4 ^ the parish df Wy, cliff, near Richmond, in Yorkshire ; 
he was educated at Oxford, first at Queen’s, and afterwards at Merton college. He 
uovdssed great wedit in the university ; for having taken the degree of doctor of divi- 
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nilv, he i ( .ul |)uhlir heeUn’cs with <;Te;it iii)|)l:iri.-«c : in which he frequently exposed the 
<jf tliu lo 'mlicunl fiiacs, lli! jiiso piii)Iii,lual a defence ot J'hlward JIT. 
again, t the whu han niM'-ted on (he hoinago to which lii,:? predecessor John hul 

agit'd '1 lii.^ (u^iVnct' \\ d'< ihc (Mii^o of ins iKing intuKluccd into court, and oHjis bring 
M. lit (.in' oj’ tile aiiibas' in IhJ-I, Hrnges, ^\llcrc they iiict the p 0 |ics nuncios, 

in order to a(lin''t some disputed points r('Litivc to the autliont\ of the holy sre. Jlo 
was presented hf ih:’ fing ’iviththe iidng of Luttcr'AorLh in Leicestershire, and obtained, 
in Li?. 5. a piei.fnri n, rh (lunch of estinirv in ( Roiux stershire, and continued, (he 
dead: ut i'eis, ard, to piopagate his doctinuss Milhuiit ino!('stal]on. 

]Lih.ii(i il. a v.ea(\ [uinee. but his weakness was not iiinncdiately |y.a'ceived or 
It'h: h^ iKi'.ioin He \y:v^ only at his aei'es'doii a hoy of 1 1 vrars of age^ hrnn whom 
cou'equeiitly h(tn roiild be o.ptcttd. 'Jdir habits of order and ol>edienc'e, whicn thfc 
noianiy l iifl i)e(n ta.rglit bv t!i(' ihiid Kdwiod, stiH inHuenced tbcin ; and the authority 
of IvK’haid tlirei niirU-. tin du!s(‘s of Laneasna*, ^Oik, and Gloucester, sufliced to 
repress hn ,i tune that tin buhait spirit, 1o uliicli the gi'eat barons were so often subject 
during a W(‘ak uMg:). 'J lio diliercnit ( harviclt'rs of those ihiee piinces Tcnflcred thorn 
also a C(juMtei'poi-(; U) each otlier ; so thattlw.r<? appeared no non' circuuistanco in the 
doineslie situation of Jhigland, which cfuild endang'n' the luiblic peace, oi give any im- 
nicdialt appreiicnsions to tlie lovers of their country. 

lint this duUeiing })ro.sp('ct proved delusive. Dlcontcnts and dissensions soon took 
place among al! orders ot men, The first t#imdt was of Uh* po|)nlar kuKk Jn orchu’ to 
rej)air the expences of some frnilless armuirients, the [larli.nnent had recouise lo a poll 
tax upon e\'<n'y person, male and fc male, above lo year"- of age. J’lic greal body ot 
the people, in. my oi uijnju were in a stale of slavery, were grievously op[>resscfl l/y this 
tax. and tra('e<I up to the iir.'st origin of mankind from one common slock, their erpial 
light to lihcriv, and to all the benefits of nature. They often repeated their favourite 
di-tich, 

A\’l(eu Ad im delv’d, :md Kve span, 

\V ho was (lirij a geiidoinan ? 

W hen the discontents of the popidac(' were thus prepared, the insolence of ii lax- 
gatla.rer, ami the spirit ol’ a IJackbinith, blow them into a flLunc While (he blacksmith 
was at work in a \illago of K.^sex, the iax-gatlierer came into bi^ shop, and demanded 
pavuicni ior his (laughter. The father replied, that she was below the age prescribed 
by tlie siuUitc ; t[)e tfix-jiathcrcr affirmed she was a fiill gro\.'n woman, ami in |)i'ool of 
his assertion, atlem[itc'(l an indecency which incensed tlio hlacksmith to such a dcpec, 
that he knocked the ruffian d- ad witli his forge hammer, llic bystanders applauded the 
action, and exciiniiied that it was full time for the people to take vengeance on theii 
t\rants, atul a.'.sert tluii native right.s. They flew to arms : the flame of b'edition spread 
from county to county ; and before the government had the least intimation of the dan- 
ger, tlie disorder hud grown beyond all cotitroul or opposition. 

'Ihese mutinous peasants, to the number of ICfo.ooo, assembled on liluck-heath, un- 
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tier their leatler, Tyler; ami sent a message to the king, Avho lia:l U\\<eu shelter in 
the lo\vor, that they <lesirccl a conference with hinj. Richard suilcLl clown thr ii\er in 
a barge for that purpose ; hut on ai)()roacljing the shore, he cliscovcred such syniptouis 
of tumult and insolence, that he judged it prurient to return. Idmling, liowever, that 
tlie lower would he no .^a?ciirity against tlie lawless inultitudc, and alilicted at liie rava- 
ges and crueltic.s of the rioteri, nho had hroken into the city of Lomlon ; plumlercd 
tlic merchants, and cut off l!ie heads of all the gentlemen they could seize ; the young 
king fnmd it necessary to go out, and ask tlicir demands, d'hey required a general 
];>ai don abolition of' slavery ; frcctlom of coimnerce in market towiis, witlioul toll 

or impost ;\mcl a tixed rrmt on lands instead of the services due l)y villainage, d'iieso 
requests wore bighly reasonable ; but the beliavionr of W’at T}i( r, their leader, wtio, in 
making bis demands, frequently brandished liis sword in a menaeiiig manner, so incensed 
'William AV alworth, lorrl mayor of I.ondon, that hr; lifted uj) his mace, or, as other; 
say, his speaf, and struck Tyler a violent blow, which hrouLdit hiiii to the ground, where 
he was instantly run tbrongb llic borly bv another of the king'.s train. I’ho mutineers, 
seeing their leader fall, pre[)arcd themselves for revenge : and the king and his whole 
company mubt have peribhod on the spot, had not Richard discovered an extraordinary 
presence of mind in that extremity, lie ordered his attendants lo stop, advanced alone 
towards the < nraged multitude, and accosting them with an allable and inlrepid counte- 
nance, “ W hat ! my good people,” said he, is tfie meaning of this commotion ? be not 
concerned for tiie loss of your leader, I am your king : I w*iH become your leader: fol- 
low me into the field, and you shall Jiave v^halever you desire.” (Jver-awed by the loyal 
preseuce, they implicitly followed him: and he peaceably dismisircd tlicm, alter grant- 
ing them their demands. 

Richards conduct on tliis occasion, co'^s* uring that he was only U) ycjirs of ago,, 
raised great ex{)Cctations in the nation; b.% u* proportion a.s he? advanced in years, they 
giadually vanished, and his want of capacity, oral least of solid jialgment, appeared iu 
every measure which he adopted. 

Jli.^ expedition vvas again.st Scolland, into whicli lie mrux'licd at tlie licad of an 
army of men. The Scots did not pretend to make rc.sistance aguiubt so great 

force: they abandoned, without .scruple, their rugged Idritory to be pillaged and laid 
waste by the enemy, and made an incursiondnto the more fertile piovinccs of England, 
where they collected a rich liooty, and returned in Ijapquillity to their own country. 

The English monarch, however, wandered over great part ol the comparatively barren 
kingdom of Scotland, and led his army back into England, without taking vengeance on 
the enemy for their cleva.station. Ills inipalience to return, arid enjoy bis usual pleasun b 
and amusements, over-balanced every higher contidcjution, and made even revenge a 
motive too feeble to detain liim. 

Richard, like most w^eak princes, now resigned himself vv holly to the direcyon oi a 
favourite, Robert dc Vere, eail of Oxford, a young nobleman of dissolute manners, 
whom he loaded with riches, with titles, and with dignities. He first created Inm mar- 
gins of Dublin, and aftcrward.s duko of Ireland, with a parliamentary grant oi the so\e- 
Fcignty of that kingdom for life. The usual, and but too often just complaints, against 
VoL. L ^ 3 U 
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the ieso cm;c of fuvouritesf, were soon loudly echoed, and greedily received in all parts of 
England. 

A war was the conseqiioncc : the royal party was defeated; and Richard was 
obliged to re.sign the government into the hands of a council of 14, appointed by the par- 
liament. TIic duke of f iloneoster, Avho had been at the head of tliis insurrection, next 
entered an accusation against five of the king's ministers, wlio were declared guilty of high 
treason ; and a.s many of them as could be seized u'cre executed. The duke of Ireland 
made his escape heyond .sea, as did Michael dc la Pole, earl of Suffolk, wlio dis-" 
charged the office of lord high chancellor; both <lied abroad. ^ 

'i his humiliation of Richard did not continue long: in loss than 12 intyfiths he was 
reconciled to Jtis uncles, and exercised the regal outhority in its full extent. 

'1 lie ne.xt eight years passed away undistinguished by any remarkable event. The 
king, addicted to vnlgar pleasures, spent his whole lime in fca.stiiig and jollity; and 
dissipated in idle shew, or lavished upon worthless favourites, the revfenucs, wliich 
tlie jicoplc expected to see him employ in undertakings for the public honour and 
advantage. 

Richard perceived lliat his uncle, ■ the duke of Ciloncestor, strongly disapproved of 
this conduct, and declared himself, on all occasions, tin; enemy of his minions. He 
snsiiectcd, or utrected to believe, that Gloucester aspired to tlie crown, and ordered 
him unexpectedly to be arrested, and carried over to Clalais, where he wa.s soon after 
innniered. 

The destiiiction of the duke of Gloucester was followed by a misunderstanding 
among his enemies; and tlie duke of Hereford, in particular, went so far ns to accuse 
the duke of Norfolk in parliament of having spoken disrespectfully of the king. Noifolk 
denied the charge ; and offered to prove his innocence by duel. The challenge was ac- 
cepted ; but wliilo the nation was expecting tlio event, the king stopped the duel, and 
decided the cause, by banishing Hereford for 10 years, and Norfolk for life. 

The .sentence pronounced upon these two noblemen appears to have been impartial, 
but it surely was not equitable. The one was condemned vuihout being charged with 
any offence; tlie otlicr without being convicted of any crime. It was also unpopular* 
Richard's conduct in this affair was considered as a mark of the pusillanimity oi his 
temper ; and the weakness and lluctuation of his councils, at least, appear on no occar 
sion more evident. ' 

Henry duke of Hereford, being a man of great prudence and self cominahd* beliaved 
himself with so much humility after bis condeuinatioii, that the king promised to shorten 
the term of his exile four years ; and also granted him letters patent, irnpowering him, io' 
case any inheritance should accrue to him diirmg the interval, to enter into immedaate 
possession. Rut Hereford, who wa.s son to the duke of Lancaster, had no sooner left the 
kingdom^ than Richard's jealousy of the power and riches of that fomily revived ; and he 
grew sensible, that by Gloucester’s death, he had only removed. a counterpoise to tbp 
Lancastrian interest, which was now become formidable to the throne. He therefore 
togji. every method to sully abroad the reputation of Henry duke of Hereford, and to ob- 
.atfuct his alliaoceS; by representing him as guilty of Ircasouable practices ; and whew the 
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duke of Lancaster died, he revoked his letters patent to Henry, and ilnjiued possei=jioh 
of the family estate. 

These instances of rapacity and severity, and the circnm^^tances with which they wcje 
accompanied, threw upon Richard the universal odium of the people. Hereford, non 
duke of Lancaster, had formerly acquired tlie esteem of the public by liis valour and 
abilities. He was connected with most of tJie principal nobility, by blood, alliance, oi 
friendship * his mistbrtunc added double lustre to his merit; all men made his case their 
own : they enterctl into hi.s resentments ; and they turned their eyes towards him as 
the only'sncrson who could retrieve the lost honour of the nation, or reform the abuse 
of govornm^U. 

While the minds of men were tlius disposed, Richard went over to quell an insiirrcc'- 
tion in Ireland, and thereby imprudently alforded his e\ile(l cousin an opportunity of 
gratifying the wishes of llic nation. Henry landed at Ravcnspiir, in Y orkshire, accom- 
panied by only (i() persons^ But he was suddenly joined l>y the em ls of Northumberland 
and WcstmorelaiKl, two of the most potent barons in Jhiglarw!, and the nudconlents iii 
all quarters ilew to arms. He solemnly declared tliat he had no other purpose in this 
invasion than to recover tlie diicliy of Lancaster, unjustly detained from iiim ; and he 
entreated his uncle, the duke of Y ork, who hail been left guardian of the kingdom, not 
to oppose a loyal and humble sij[)plicant in the recovery of liis legal j>atriniony. Hia 
entreaties had the desired efleet. The guardian eiTibruced his cause, and he immc> 
diately found himself niaslcr of Jvnglaiul. 

Richard no sooner received inlelligen(*c of • this invasion, than he iiastencd over from 
Ireland, and lauded at jMilford haven, with n body of CO, 000 iikmi. Rut even that 
small army was seized with the spirit of disall’eetioii, and the king found himself almost 
entirely deserted; In this extremity he tied to the Isle of Aiigli sey, where he i)roposcd 
to embark for France, and there wait the return of their subjects to a sense of their duty. 
Rut bctorc he liad an opportunit)' of carrying his design into execution, the earl of 
Northumberland waited upon liim from tlie duke of lameaster, with the strongest pro- 
fessions of loyalty and submission; and Richard was credulous as to put liimsclf in 
the j)ower of his enemy : he was carried about in on abji'ct niajiner, exposed to the 
insults of the populace ; deposed, confined in prison, and afterwards murdered. 

Thus died a weak prince, whose reign was oppressive and inglorious, but his death 
proved the beginning of much greater calnmities tlian the nation had ever endured since 
the Norman invasion. 

The condition of Scotland after the capture of David Bruce w as far from* happy. Tlie 
heirs of their families w^erc deposited in the hands of the English as pledges for the dis 
charging of the ransom for the king,- but so many diOicidtics arose fwm the mutual lia 
tred of the two nations, that the aflair, after various ncgociatioils, remained unsetthxl 
at the time of his decease : he died in 1371, and was succeeded by Robert II. tiie first 
monarch of the unfortunate house of Stuart. His reign was disturbed by continual 
hostilities with the English, and is rendered reinarkahle for a very strict league between 
France and Scotland, w hich served, more than any thinjg, to inflame the animosity which 
imd long subsisted between the two British nations. 
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On Wic iU.alii of ivol;cit I f. ^^l»lch happened in J:'.00, the crown devolved tjpon bis cl 
son Robert HI. lie ronhrmed tlje Inice wliicli had luttdy been made with 
laud, and loncued the Ire.atv \\il]\ France ; htif the beginning of hib reign was disturb- 
ed by the A\.irs of the petty chieftains against each Other : he lost innch of his popu’ 
larity by i)itroiluring the title of did e, and appearing well di'^j)OSi il for friendship witii 
liicljunl H Tn the bridiming <d this period, the slatf of Irclaiul war tolerahly happy> 
John, V. 1)0 hail a j>urtia!ity for that island, governed his Irish subjects hy a regular code 
of laws, ^\lnt‘h ueie dt^po-iud in the exchequer of Dublin: he made a lunv aiid^TiiSrc 
ample division of the fing’s lainljj into coiin!ie>, where sheriHs and many otlK>il o/)icc)‘;> 
were niqioiincfl. Juhii dc (nev, hisliop of Norwich, the governor, is said wS lime ma' 
naged their alfair^ so hajipilw- that diiriiu' the. violent conterilions betvvccx* John and 
his haroiis, Ireland eniovefl an nniisunl degriic of tranquillity. 

In \9A0, the commotion^ ueic renewed, through the immeasurable ami>iti()n and tur- 
biilenec ot the Fnglish lemons, wlio tlesj'iscd all controub and oppressed the inhabitants 
in a tcrriihle manner. The disorders in England during the reign ot Himry HI. encou- 
raged liunn to des[>lse tlie ro\al aulhoritv ; they were’ ever the secret enemies and some- 
times the avowed a<ivei‘sarics of earn other , and in many phuxs ulicre they had ob- 
tained se.ttlcmcnts, the natives were tirst driven into insurrccLions by their cruelty, and 
then punished with double cruelty for their resistance. 

Matters continued in this (hjplorahlc state till the latter part of llic reign of Edward 1. 
when the disorders of the loalm were in some degree checked, though hy no means 
terminated or snbilucd. The infusions of the natives were repressed, and the Englisli 
turds bcgam.lo Jive on belter tcjius with eaeli other; when the Scottish invasion, under 
J'hlwurci JJruci?, filled the idand wiili all the horrors of war and famine. The defeat and 
death of Riuce did not put a slop to the disturbances of this unhappy country. The 

conlcntion>. of tlie I'nglish with each other and with the Irish, and of the Irish among 

themselves, still continued to ruge wutl) unabated violence, and rendered abortive every 
attempt to proiiiole good order or civilization. In 1307 was passed the famous statute 

ot Kilkenny. J'lie preamide to tliis act recites, that the Kiigli.^h had become moo 

liTh in liioir language, names, iqiparel, and manner of living; had n;jecteil the Eng- 
lu.h laws, and submitted to those of the Irisli, with whom they had united by nuiniagc 
alliance, to the' ruin of llie commonwealth: it was thercuorc enacted, that UiaiTiage, 
nurture of infants, &C- with the Irish, .sliould be considered and punished as high trea- 
son Again, if any man of English race shall use an Iridi name, the Irish language, 
or Jhe Iiish apparel, or any mode or custom of the IiEh, the act provides, that he 
.^haIl tbrfeil lands and tenements, until he hatl) given security in the court of chancery 
to eonfonn in cvci y particular to the Kngli^h manner-, and if he hath no landvS, that he 
shall be imprisoned till tlie like security be given. The liish law was pronounced to 
be pernidous, and an innovation lately introduced among the Ihiglish subjects ; 
and it was Uiercfurc ordained, that in all tlicir controversies they should be governed 
i>y the common law of England, and that whoever should submit to the Irish Jurisdic 
lion, should be adjudged guilty of high treason. As the English had beta) accustomed 
^,0 make peace or war with the bordering Irish at jileasure; they were now expressly 
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prohibited from levying war, without special warrant from the state. It Mas also made 
nighly penal for the English to permit tlielr Irish neighbours to graze their lands, to pre- 
sent them to ecclesiastical benefices, or to receive them into monasteries or religious 
houses ; to entertain their bards, mIio perverted their imagination by idle tales ; or their 
fiews-tellers, mIjo seduced them by false reports. It was made felony to impose or ec.ss 
any forces upon the English subject against bis will. And as the royal Ubertie.s and 
franchises Mere become sanctuaries for malefactors, express power Mas given to the 
kings sheriti’s to enter into all franclii.scs, and there to apprehend felons and traitors. 
Lastly, because the great lords, uhen they levied forces for the public service, acted witli 
^partiality, a‘j(l laid unequal burdens upon the subjects, it was ordained, that four mui- 
tlcus of the peace in every county should atijudge what men or armour every lord or 
tenant should provide. The statute was prouuilged with great solemnity ; and tins 
bishops, the l)cttcr to enforce obcxlicnce, denounced an evcommunication on tliosc 
M’ho .should incsiime to violate it in any instance. . I'rom this time the brearli betnceri 
the two nations became still M’ider, disorders increased, and the intiucnce of the 
English daily declined. 

. In this period, the purity of .stile Mms less cultivated, and the study of the latin classics 
greatly declined, but a few eminent men appeared, m ho enlarged the circle of the sciein cs 
l»y a laborious attention to .experimental philosophy. Among these philosophers, the 
first jdacc is due to Roger Bacon, a EVancisOan friar, .who vras born near llcbcstcr, in 
Somersetshire, in the year uiid died, after being greatly persecuted for his learn- 

ing, in Eiftdf. , The reader will be astonished to find, that this gieat luminary of the 
1 Jth century was a profound linguist and gram.marian ; that he nas mcH verscil in geo- 
graphy and a&U'ouooiy ; and that he understood the theory and praclice of perspectives, 
the use of convex and concave glasses, the camera obscuva, buniing glasses, and 
Iclf'scopes, with the art of making them ; that he knew the great tiror of the kaieniiar, 
a.5bigned the cailsc, and proposed tlie remedy; that he understood chronology, tliat he 
was an adept in chemistry, and was really the inventor of gunpowder ; la.'-tly, that he 
Mas an able physician, mathematician, logician, nretaphysician, and theologisl. 
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CHAPTER VUI. 

liiiiTAix AKr> Iiii.1. 'VM')- Vram the. ticct's.'! 07 i rf Hmry 11' . to the 

acccsmni of Jlc}n'if I'll. 

of the ninn of lloiiry 1\ the ^li!e assmnrJ by tiic dukcj/of 
-■ uhs stained h\ inuiiv mis ol violence and lilood. All who op))t>^d his title ^ 

fell a sacridcc to iii.'i rij>;id policy, and superstition was called in, to swtdl, by new crimes, 
til iKHiid caUiloHuc. While a subj^^ct, Henry was bcliu\ ( d to have slronsb' imbdicd 
the piinciples of \\’ick!i(Vc, who had died in peace in the leign of Richard If. but tind- 
iuij hiinseii possessed of tl'iC tiirono bv so ]>rerarious a title, this jiolitic prince thought 
SLi})C] 'iliuoii a necessary engine of public auLhovily. A law was accordingly enacted, 
that when any heretic, wlio rclapscil, or refu-std to abjure his opinions, Avas delivered 
over to the secular arm, by the bishop and his conunissaries, lie should be committed 
to the flames by the civil magistrate, before the whole people, lids weapon did not 
long icmain unemployed in the hands ol the clergy. \\ illiam t>a\vtrce, a cleigyman in 
London, hud been eondeinncd by the convocatcr at CanK rlmry ; his tiontcnc(3 was lati- 
fied by tlic liouse of peers ; and then be suffered the \iolence of- fire, because he re- 
fused to think as the church directed, in opposition to Ids own conscience and the word 
ol (iod. 

Rut al! the pnuh nee and precaution of Henry could not shield him from numeious 
alarms. He was ihrcatcued from Franco with an invasion, which ivas only [neventedby 
liic disorders in that country: and the revolution in Knglaiul was speedily tollowcd by 
an insun cction in ‘Oivcn Glendour, descended from the antient princes of that 

country, had become (dnio\ions, on account <j 1 bis attachment to Richard; and Regi- 
nald, lord Grey of Rntliyn, who was closely connected with the ucw" king, and who cn- 
l(A'ed a great fortune in the maichcs of Wales, thought the opportunity tavouiable foi 
u|)pressing his neiglibour, and taking possession ot. his e.slate. (Rendoui, piovokcd at 
tiic injustice, and still more at tlie indignity, recovered pos.sc.ssion by the swojd. Ileniy 
( lit a'-^^islancc to Grey, the clch took part with Glcndour \ u tedious and trouble- 
some war was kindled, which Glendour long sustained by his valour and activity, aided 
by lln* nainral strength of the country, and tlie untamed spirit of the inhabitants. 

I’ho Scots aln; v/ere icmptcd by these disorders to make incur.sions into England;, 
and Henry, cloimu?. of taking revenge upon them,, conducted an army as far noith as 
Edinburgh. • Rut linding that the Scots would neither submit nor give him battle, he re- 
turned, without elVecling any thing of consequence. Next season, howevei,; Archibald, 
earl of Douglas, who, at the head Of l‘i,000 men, attended by many of the. principal 
nobility of Scotland, had mad(‘. aa irruption into the northern counties, was overtaken 
by the Percies of Northumberland on his return, at Homeldon, on the boidcis of Eng- 
land] where a fierce battle ensued, and the Scots were totally routed. Douglas -himself 
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was taken prisoner, as were the earls of Angus, Murray, Orkney, and many others of 
the Scottish nobility and gentry. 

When Henry received intelligence of tins victory, he sent the earl of Northumberland 
orders not to ransom his prisoners ; a privilege which that nobleman regarded as his 
rigid, by the then received laws of war. The king intended to detain them, that he 
might be able, by their mcan.s, to make an advantageous peace with Scotland Ihit Ijy 
this selfish policy, he gave fresh disgust to the powciful family of Northumberland, 
'i'hc impatient .spirit of Harry Percy, commonly known by the name of Hotspur, isnd 
factious' 'lis[X)sition of the carl of VV'oree.^ter, younger brother of the carl of Northum- 
berlauil, Inflamed the discnnlonts of tliat nobl.cman ; and the [irecarious title of Hein v 
tempted Northumberland to .sock revenge, by overturning (hat throne v^hich he had at . 
first ostahlislied. Ho entcicd into a correspondence Mith Glandoiir ; he set the carl 
of Douglas at liberty, and made an allianco with that martial chicltuin. But when war 
was rcadv to break out, tiie carl of Nortlunnbcriand was unfortunatclv seized with a snd- 
den illness at Berwick ; and young Percy, taking the eoinmaiui of the troop.s, initrehcd 
towards Shrewsbury, in order to join his forces with tho.se of (.Jlenduur. 'Hie king had 
happily a small army on foot, with which he intended to act against the Scots ; and 
knowing the importance of celerity in all civil wars, he instantly luini(Hl down, in order 
to give battle to the rebels. He approached I’erey near Shrewsbury, before that noble- 
man was joined by Glcndour; and the policy of one leader, and impidlonec of the other, 
made him hasten to a general engagement. The armies were nearly equal in umiiber, 
eorwisting of about li2,0()0 men eaeli ; and we scarcely find any battle in tho.-e ages, 
w’here the shock was more terrible or more constant. Henry exposed his pensou in the ihiek- 
cst of the fight ; and the priiiee of M'ales, his gallant son, whose military atchicvcment.> 
became afterwards so famous, and wlio here pcTfbrnicd his noviciate in arms, tignaitzed 
himself in a remarkable manner. 

Percy Supported that renown which he had acquired in many a bloody comlnit . 
and Douglas, Ins antient enemy, and now lii.s iViend, .still ap[>(*ared his rival, amid 
the Jiorror and confusion of tlie fight. I'his nobleman pdi'oiimd feats of valour 
which are almost incredible ; he seemed (letcriuined the king of England .should fall 
thi;U day by his arm : he sought him all over the field; and as Henry bad accoutred 
several captajius in the royal garb, in order to encourago Ins tioops, llie sword of Doug- 
las rendered that honour fatal to many. But vvhile the armies were contending in this 
furious manner, the deatli of Hotspur, accomplished by mi unknown, hand, decided the 
victory ; the ' royalists prevailed. There arc said to have fallen on both sides near 
2300 gentlemen. 

The earl of Northumberland, hawing recovered from his sickness, had levied a Iresh 
army, and was on his march to join his .son : but being opposed by the earl ol M'est- 
morelaud, he came with a small retinue to the king at York : he pretended that his 
sole intention in arming was to mediate between tlic parties. Henry thought proper to 
admit the apology, and even granted him ^ pardon for his oflenee. All (he other re- 
bels were treated with equal lenity ; and, except the earl of Worcester and sir Richard 
Vernon, who were regarded as the chief authors of the insurrection, no person cn- 
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gnged ill that dangerous eonspirury seems to have perished by llic hands of the exe- 
cutioner. 

rebehion was no sooner fuelled than another wa.s ready to break out, supported 
by the earl of Nollinghaiu and the airlibi'iliop of York. But it was discovered before 
it was ripe for exei^ution, and the earl atid the archbishop were both beiieadetl. Korlh- 
tuiihorland also a as concerned in this .second rebellion, but made his escape into Scot- 
land, alienee ri'tiirnrng to commit new di.NOi’dcrs, he was slain at Bramham, along wilii 
lord Bardoll. bhe defeat of (ilendotir, and the submission of the Welch, wliich liap- 
pened .-.o-m after, freed Henry from all hi.s liomestic enemies; and a fortun^ cveiil, 
which Imd tlirouii tlie heir to tlie crown ofSoollaiul into his hands, made him alsosei'ure 
.on that (|i!arter. Robert HI. hing of Scotland, thougli a prince of slender capacity, was 
extiemcly innocent and inolTensive in liis conduct. But Scotland at that time was still 
less iiticd than Enghuid for chciishing a sovereign of such a character. I’hc duke of 
jMliany, Uoborl’s brother, a prince of a boisterous and violent disposition, had assumed 
the government of the state ; and not satislied with present auliiority, he entertained 
the citniinal purpose of e.xtirpating his brother's children, and of acquiring the crown to 
his own family : he threw into prison David, his eldest nephew, who there perished 
by hunger ; so that James, the younger brother of David, alone stood hetween the tyrant 
and thi; throne. Rolicrt, therefore, sensible of his sou’s danger, cnibavked him on board 
H ship, w ith a viciy of sending him to France, and of trusting him to the protection of 
that friciully power. L-nfortunatcly, however, the vessel was taken by the English; and 
Hllhongli there snbsi.«teci at that time a truce betivecn the two kingdoms, Henry refused 
lo restore the young prince his Hbei ty. But he made some amends for this wantofgewc- 
ro^ity, l>y bestowing (ui Jiuiics an exccUcnt education, which afterwards qualified him, 
when he mounted the throne, to reform, in some measure, the rude and barbarous man 
neis (4 hi', native country. 

'J'hc remaining part of the reign of Henry IV. w’as chiefly spent in regulating the al- 
fairs of his kingdom ; w hicli he at length brought into much order, by his valour, jiru- 
denee, and address. In his latter years, however, he began to turn his eyes towards 
tliohc bright projects, which his more fortunate son conducted so successfully against the 
i iLiieh monarchy ; but his declining health prevented him from attempting to put^iiy 
of them in execution. Afllicted for some years with violent fits, wliich frequently de- 
priNcd him of all sensation, and threatened bis existenbe, he was carried off by one of 
them ;‘,i. W estminster, in the 46'th year of his age, , and the 13tlj of his reign. ' 

The. (Mccarious situation of Henry. IV. had so much infected his temper vi'ith jealousy, 
that he entertained unreasonable suspiciofts of the loyalty of his eldest son ; and during 
the latter years of his life, he excluded that princQ from all share in public business. 
'J'he active, spiiit of young Henry, restrained from its proper employment, broke out 
in cxtravagancfe.s of every kind. Such a course of life naturally threw liim among com- 
panions unbecoming his rank, but whose irregularities' he seconded and indulged ; 
h« was detected in many sallies, which to severer eyes appeared totally uwvorthy of his 
station. _ ' , . , 

But the nation in general considered the young prince with more indulgence, .l^hey 
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observed so many gleams of generosity, spirit, and magnaniuniy breaking through the 
cloud, which a wild conduct tineiv over his character, that they never ceased lioping for 
nis amcndincnt.' And the first steps taken by young Henry, after the death of his fa- 
ther, confirmed all those prepossessions entertained in his favour ; he called together 
liks former companions ; acquainted them with In's intended reformation ; eKliortctl 
llietu to imitate his example ; but strictly prohibited them, until they hati given proofs 
of tlieir amendment, from appearing ,any more in Itis presence : while the wise uiinist<Ts 
of his father, who had checked liis riots, were received with all the marks of favour 
and confidence ; tliey found that they had unknowingly been paying the highest conit 
to hiiu. I he .satisfaction of those m ho feared an opposite conduct was augniciited tjy 
their surprise ; so that the character of tlic young king appeared brighter tiian if it had 
never been sliadcd by any errors. Henry’s lir.st care was to banish, as much as possi- 
ble, all party distinctions. Tlic instruments of tlie violences of the preceding reign, vvlio 
had been advaneed from tlieir blind zeal for the L'aneaotriaii interc.st, more than from 
their integrity or ahilitie.s, gave jilace every where to men of moie honourahlc character;* 
aiicl viiluc and talents seemed now to have a .spacious iield, in which they might disjday 
themselves to advantage. 

o 

There were, i)o\\cvcr, two ca|)ital errors in t!ic public comluct of Henry The 
first oi those was the persecutions of the.. Lollards, or followers of WicklifiV, who were 
now' becouie a formidable bofly> and excited the envy and malignity of the clergy.. At 
the head of this sect was loid Coliham, who was indicted for heresy and condemned, 
but made liis escrtj.>e from the tower before the day appointed for his execution. After 
a variety of djslressc.s Jic was sci/oil and hanged as a traitor, and his body was burnt on 
the gibber, in consequence of tii.* semience pronounced against him as a heretic. 

'J lie second great error of licnry wais his prosecuting an unjubt claim to the crown of 
1 ranee, Ihis occasioned a war, which drained llie nation ol imlncnso treasures and 
nmnerous armies, and at last terminated in the loss of almost all our c.ontiuental pos> 
.sessions. During, however, the reign of Henry V. the most ostonisliing advantages wen? 
obtuinctl over France, particularly at the jirtly celebrateil battle of Agincourt. 
crown all the other prosperities of Heury, his queen \vas tlelivcred of a son, wiio w as 
called by his tatlier's name, and wdiose birth was cclcbiated by rejoicings no less poni- 
pons/ or less sincere, at Paris than at London. The inlanl prince seemed to be uni- 
versally regarded as the heir of both monacchics, Hut the glcn y of Henry, when near 
its height, w'as siuldenly rcstraincd=,by the hand of natuir, and all hi# lowering proJccts^ 
\anished into air : he was sciiced with a maladv, whiclj the surgeons of tliat age wanted 
skill to treat with judgment, namely, a fistula, w’hich proved mortal. Whew he ibund 
his cnil approaching, he sent for hia brother the duke of iledford, the carl of M arwick, 
and a few ruore noblemen, whom he hatl honoured with his coiyi^fidence. To theip lie 
delivered, in great composure, his last will with regard to the gov^ermneiit of his king 
dorn and family. He left the regency of France to his eldest brother, the duk(M>f Jled- 
ford; that of England to liis younger brother, the duke of (iloucestcr ; and the care of 
his son s person to the earl of Warwick. 

, Jlenry V. possessed many eminent virtues, and his abilities were equally conspicuous 

VoL, I, *3 Y , 
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in the cabinet and in the firkb The boldness of his plans was no less remarkable than 
bis ixasonal valour in carrying tbetn into execution ; he had the talent of attaching his 
Ineiids by afittbility, and of gaining his enemies by address and clemency ; Ids extcrhii 
figure, as well as his depoumcnt, was engaging; his stature somewhat above the middle 
size, his countenunce beautiful, Ids proportion elegant ; and lie excelled in all warlike 
and manly exercises. C'atijcrine of Eraiuv*, widow of Henry V. married soon after his 
death sir Owx'n "i ndor, a ge ntleman of M'alcs, said to be descended from the anticnl 
princes of that rmintry. Siic bore him tuo sons ; the' eldest of whom wais created cail 
ot Riclnnond, tlx' scc'ond rail of l^embrokc. The family of Tudor, first raised to dis- 
tinctibii by this alliance, aUcrwaid monntcfl, as we shall have occasion to see, the tlironc 
of EnglaiaL 

J he nunorify of Hrnry VI. g:t\e occasion to Ids grcpit mou to enter into man} dis 
putes lor ['ouer, and the aldmo^itv which bad risen nniong them, increased in vio- 
lence alter the death ol tlic duke of Bedford, in ]4dJ : they were then divided into 
dwo paitic.?, one headed by the ilukc of Gloucester, and the other by the cardinal o! 
^\'inchest(^i\ 

In proportion as Henry advanct?d m years, bis feeble character became more fuliV 
known in llic court, and was no longer ambiguous to cither faction. Of the most hanu- 
Icss, inolTensive, simpU: manners, but of tlic most slender capacity, he was dtted, both 
by the soilness ot his temper, and the weakness of his understanding, to be perpetually 
governed by those \vho surrounded 1dm; and it w^as easy to foresee, that bis reign would 
prove a per|ictual minority. As he had now reached the age of manliood, it was na* 
lural to think of choosing him a qiietn: and each party was ambitious of making him 
receive one Iroin tiieir liand, as it wa‘^ probable this circumstance would decide for ever 
the victory between them, 'liic cardinal of Winchester proved successful; and Hciny 
was contracted to Margaret of Anjou, daughter of llegnier, titular king of Sicily, Na- 
ples, and Jerusalem, descended from a count of Anjou, who had left these magnificent 
lilies to liis posterity, without any real power or possessions. She was the most accoui- 
pliblicd [irincess ol tiiat age?, both in body and mind; and seemed to [)Osscss those qua- 
lities, wJjich would enable lu:r to ac<](drc an ascendant over Henry, and to supply all 
his delects and weaknesses. The treaty of marriage was ratified in England : and 
Margaret, on her arrival, fell immediately into close connections with the cardinal and 
his party; who, fortified by her powerful patronage, resolved on the final ruin of the duke 
ol (dourcstcr. ^ ’ 

Tills generous prince, worsted in ail court intrigues, for which his temper was not . 
suited, hut possessing in an eminent degree tlic favour of the public, had already re- 
ceived from Ills rivals a cruel mortification, which it was impossible a person of his 
spirit could ever forgive although he had hitlierto borne it without violating public 
peace: Lis diichtss, ^Righter of Richard lord Cobham, had been accused, of witch- 
craft ; and it was pri tendecl, that there vyas foifnd in her possession a waxen figure of 
the king, wliich she and her associates, sir Roger Bolinbroke, a priest, and one Mary 
Jordan of Eye, melted in a magical manner before a slow fire, with the intention of 
making Henry’s force and vigour waste away by the like insensible degrees. The nature 
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of this crime, as tlic philosophic Hume ingeniously ohscn cs, so opposite to all conftnon 
sense, seems always to exempt the accusers from observing tlie rules of common sense in 
tiicir evidence. The prisoners were pronouiiceci guilty : the duchess was condemned to 
tio penance, and to siifler perpetual imprisonment ; and her supposed accomplices were 
executed. Hut the people, contrary to, their usual practice on such nuirvellous trials, 
aetjuiUed the unhappy .sufferers, and ascribed tJicse violent proceedings solely to the 
malice of the dnko’s encmie.s. 

The cardinal of AVdiichcster and lii.s part}', therefore, became sensible that it was 
ncce.ssary to destroy a nia'i, wliose popularity made him dangerous, and who.se re.sentm( i!t 
they had so mucli Cause to appreliond : he was accused of treason, and thrown into 
juisoi), where lic was soon after fuund dead in bed ; and although his body bore no out 
w'ard marks of violence, no one donbled but he had fallen a vicliui to the \cngcancc of 
his I'neinic.s. 

4 he JCngli.sh were expelled from all their eontinenta! dominions except Calaks, ami 
riiougli there was ncitiicr pca\:e nor truce, the war was thus iii a manner brought to a 
conclusion. 

The more Henry was known, the more his authority was dcsi>ised ; and as the Eng- 
. lish iiad abandoned their dominions in France, and w cre now engaged in no foreign 
wais, men of ic-stic.ss and ambitious spirits took occasion to disturb iiis government, 
and tear, with intestine commotions, the bow;els of their native country. 

J'ut tiie miseries of Henry and of England did not arise solely from t!ie.se cau.sc.s : a 
jaetender to the crown appeared ; and a title which had never been disputed during the 
prosperous reign of Henry V. was now' called in (picslion under his fceldc .succ'Xssor. 
This competitor was Richard duke, of York, descended hy Jiis niother iiom rijiJij)i.va, 
ciily daughter of the duke of Clarence, second son of Edw ard III. and consequently 
slooil in the order of succession before the king, w ho dciived his tlescent from tiie duke 
of Lancaster, third son of that monarch. Such a claim couM not, in many rcspect.s 
have fallen into more dangerous Ijands, The. duke of York was a man of valour and 
abilities, w hich lie had found frequent Opportunities of displaying, lu the right of hi,<! 
father, the carl of Cambridge, he bore the rank of first prince of the blood ; lie pos- 
sessed an immense fortune : and was allied by marriage, or otlierwiso, to most ot the 
principal families in the kingdom ; he was generally beloved by the people ; W'hosc 
discontents, at this time, rendered every combination of the great more dangerous to 
the throne.. , ' 

The administration of government was now' in the hands ol the queen and the earil of 
Suffolk, who had attracted universal odium. Margaret was still regarded ns a French 
woman, and a latent enemy to the -kingdom, who had betrayed the interests of England, 
in favour of her family and her country. Suffolk was considercd as her accomplice , 
and the murder of the duke of Gloucester, in which both werF known to liave been 
concerned, rendered them yet more obnoxious to the nation. Ilie partizans ol the 
duke of York took advantage of these causes of popular discontent, to imjicach the 
carl of Suffolk in parliament of various crimes and misdemeanors ; and the king, in 
order to save his minister, banished him the kingdom for five years. But his enemies, 



jenaible that he still possessed tlic queen's conhdcncc, and would be recalled on the tiisl 
favourable opportunity, employed a captain of a ship to intercept liiui in lus passage to 
1 Vance: he was accordingly seized near J)over ; his head was struck oiV on the side of 
a long-boat, and his body tlirown into the sea. 

Tlic duke of Somerset succccilcd to Suffolk’s power in the administration and credit 
with the <piccn; and -is he was the person under who.se government the French- provinces 
had been lost, the people, uho uhvays judge by events, soon made liim equally the ob- 
ject of their animo.sity. In consc(|iiencc of these discontents, liio house of commuiis 
presented a jx'tition to the king, praying him to Vemove the duke ot Somerset for ever 
from liis person and councils; and as Hcniy fell about tliis time into a distenqrer wliich 
increased isis natmal imbecility, (lie queen and the council, una'nlc to resist lie* juipular 
j)arty, acre oldiged to yichl to the torrcjit. They sent Somerset to the tower, and ap- 
j)oaitc»i the du! c of York lieutenant of the kingdom, uilh powers to open and hold a 
session of pailianient ; and that assembly created him protector during pleasure. 

Jn the mean time Henry recovering from his distemper, solar as to be able to main- 
tain the appearance of 103 al authority, his friemls nrgod him to resume the government, 
and to annul the regency of Richard, to release Somerset from the tower, and to com- 
mit llu; adininistrallon into tlic liands of that nobleman. The duke of \'ork, sensible, of 
his danger, levied an arm}’, in order to support ' his jiavliamcntary commission, but 
without advancing any |>rcten,5ions to the crown, though his title was- gcuerally acknow- 
ledged. A battle was fought near St. Allian’s where the Lancastriau.s were routed, and 
the dukes of Somerset and Koithuinlrerland slain ; the king liimseif was made ]>rison(a‘ 
by the duk;; of V'oilv, u ho treated him with great temlerucss; and Henry was obliged 
to resign, uliat ho valued little, the uliole authority of the crown into the hands of his 
rival. 

Richard, houever, did not yet lay claim to the royalty ; he was .still content with the 
title of protector ; and an outward reconciliation took place between the parlies. A 
■-oleinn procession to St. Faul’s was appointed, in order , to make known this amity to 
tiic people. Rut a contest for a crown could not be thus peaceably accommodated. 
Fadi jiarty watched onl}’ for an opportunity of stibverting the other ; and the smajUcsi 
incident, without any formed design, was sufficient to dissolve the seeming hannoi^}’, 
Tw(; servants of the rival houses quarrelled ; , their couipnious took part in the fray ; 
a fa ice combat ensued ; and botit (vaiiies, in every county in. Fugland, openly made 
pic lunations' for deciding the contest by arms.,- ' 

- A battle was fought at Rlorc-jl^eatlq on the borders of Staffoi’d.shire ; where the 
Lancastrians were defeated, and chsls^ off the field with eoD.sidcrable loss. Rut that 
victory was not sufficient to decide the fate of Kuglatul ; and fortune soon shifted 
;idcs. When the two armies approached each other near Ludlow, and a general action 
was every hour expected, sir Andrew Trollop, who commanded a choice body of veterans, 
deserted to the king; and the Yorkists were so much dismayed at that instance of 
treachery, which made every man suspicious of' his fellow, that they separated without 
.‘tviking a blow. 

In this e.\trctnity the dultc of York fled to Ireland, w here he had formerly acquired touch 
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popularity ; aiul his pariizans- in Eii^gland kp.pt themselves every wlicrc in readiness to 
rise on the first suinroons from their leaders. . That siirimioii.s \vii.s given l»y the carl of 
M’arwick, governor of Calais, the nfost extraordinary man of his time ; and, lioin the 
subscquen.t events, comthonly knpwn by the appellation of the King-maker. lie landed 
in Kent, nhere he was joined by . 'several persons pf di-stinction ; and as tlu; jicople 
bore lath .an unlimited afibetipn, his amty increased everyday: Ito empred Imiulon 
amid the acclamations of the populace ; 'he advanced fo meet the rovAl army, wliicli 
liaslened from Coventry to attack him; and a battle tvas fought at Nortliampton, wlicrc 
the Lancastrians were totally routed, llcmry iiimsclf, that empty sliadow of a k-ing, 
was again made prisoner, and once more carried in triumph to his ca|iital. A pmliu- 
nient was now .summoned at We.stn)Tnsler, where the duke of York soon appeared Irom 
Ireland, and put in his claim to the crown. He .advanced towards the throne ; and 
addressing himsc'lf to the hou.se of (icers, pleaded his cau.se bt foic them as his natural 
and legal judges: lie gave them a (led action of . his title hy descent; mentioned (he 
cruelties liy which the house of Lancaster had paved its way to sovereign power; 
insisted on the calamities .whicli jiad attended the government of Henry; and exhorted 
them to return to the righ.t patli, by doing justice to the lineal heir ; then respectfully 
left tl)e liousc, afi no one dt'siicd him to seat himself on tlie throne. Such a degree of 
moderation _ is not perhaps to be paralleled in history ; and vvas little .to be expccti'd in 
those violent and licentious times,’ from a princc' who had a victorious army at bis 
command. ’ , ' i . 

The peers, on their part, discovered an equal share o.f finnne.ss and composme. 
They called in some of the mo.'W considerable mcnibers amoiig the commons to assi.st in 
their delibeiatious : and after having heard, in • several .successive days, tlic rcasoii.s 
alleged for the duke of ^'ork, they dcji.larcd liis title certain and indefeasible ; but in 
consideration that Henry had enjoyed the crown, without dispute or controversy, dur- 
ing a course of y.pafs, fliey deterininCU tliut he should continue to possess the title and ' 
dignity of king during the remainder of his life"; that the administration of government, 
in the mean while, should rentainVith Richard, and that lie .should be acknowledged the 
tv^ and lawful heir of the nioparchy. The duke acquiesced in this decision , and 
'’Kenry himself, being a prisoner, cpuld pot well oppo.se it. 

The duke of York, howcvciy enjoyed biit a -short while the honour of tins new settle- 
ment, and never attained the enVied title'bLjkinfg. ■ After the unfortunate battje of North- *' 
arapton, queen Margaret had fled ,Vjth'W infant son to Durham,, and thence to S<j 0 t- 
land ; but soon returning, she applieci tb lhe northcru barons, and, employed every ijgii- 
ment to procure their assistance : hcc liftability, insinuation; and, address, talents '<11 
■which she excelled, aided by caresses and promises, wrought a powerful effect on all'* 
who approached her. The admiration of her great tpialities was- succeeded by compas-^ 

, won towards her helpless condition; The nobility of that quarter entered warmly into 
her Cause ;, and she soon found luerself. at tlie head of an army of 20,000 men collected 
with a- cele'rity which w'as ncitlier expected by her friends, nor apprebended by her. 
^enenoies; ■ ' ' ■ 

Jn ’^ tlie mean time, the duke of York hastened northward with a body of 5000 .men; ., 
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to suppress, as iic iuiafrincd, the beginning of an insurrection. lie met the queen near 
'Wukcticld ; and though he foimrl him.sclf so much out-mnnbered by the enemy, his 
jiride uould not permit liim to tly before a woman ; he gave battle, was killed in the 
action ; and his body being found among the slain, his head was cut off by Margaret’.? 
orders, and fixed on the gates of York, w'ith a paper crown upon it, in derision of his 
pretended title ; his .second son, the earl of Rutland, ivas taken prisoner, and bar- 
bai ously inurilcrcd, in cool bloody by lord Clifford, in revenge for the death of his father, 
who had fallen in the battle of St. Alban’s. The earl of Salisbury also was taken pri- 
soner, and immediately beheaded, with several other persons of distinction. Tliis in- 
human j'lacticc, thus began, was continued by both parties from a vindictive spirit, which 
afloclod to conceal its enormity under the pretence of retaliation. 

immcdiat(dy after this important victory, queen Margaret marched towards Loudon, 
where the carl of M’arwick was hift with the command of the Yorkists. On the ap- 
proacli of the Lancastrianr., that nobleman led out his army, reinforced by a strong body 
of Londoners, and gave Itattlc to the queen at St. Alban’s. Margaret was again vic- 
torious, by the treaclicry of one -Lovelace, who commanded a considendile body of the 
Yorkists, and withdrew from the combat. She bad the jdeasurc of seeing the formi- 
dable Warwick fly before her, and of leseuing the king, her husband, from captivity. But 
Margaret’s triumph, though glorious, wa.5 of short duration, and not altogether coiu- 
[llote. • • ; . • 

Warwick was still in possession of London,, on which she had- made an unsuccessful 
altciiijit ; and KdWard, earl of Marche, eldest .son of the late duke of York, having 
gained an advantage over tlie Lancastrians at Alorlimcr’s cross, near Hereford, advanced 
upon Jier from the other .side, and was soon in a condition to give her battle with 
superior loicc. • She was sensible of her danger, in such a situation, and retreated with 
lier army to the North ; W'hilc Edward entered the capital, amid the acclamations of tha 
cilizeu-s and immediately opened a new scene to his party. 

This young prince, who was remarkable for the bCauty of his person, for bis bravery, 
l)is activity, his aft'abllity, and cveiy popular qualityj ffourid himself so high in public 
juvour, tliat he resolved no longer to confine himself within those narrow limits which 
hud been found, by experience so prejudicial to hie father’s cause : ho determined to 
assume the name and dignity of king ; to insist *opeijly on his claim, and thenceforth 
to treat ilie opposite party as traitors and rObels to (iis dawfful authority. But a national 
const lit, or the appearance of it at least, seeindtl necessiftry to precede so bold atheasure ; 

lor this purpose, instead of convening ft parliament, which might hftve been at 
gilded witli dangerous consequences, the popul^ice were assembled in Sti Johns fields. 
An harangue wa.s pronounced to this mixed inulUtirdc by Warwick, sotting forth the title 
of Edward,' and inveighing against the tyranny and usurpation of the house of Lancaster ; 
aAer which the people were asked, whether they .'would have Ilemy or Edward for their 
king., They universally exclaimed, “ EdWard of York.”* This popular election vvas 
ratified' by an smsembly of lords and bishop^ and the new king was proclaimed under 
ithe of Edward IV. , ‘ - , 

Ypnng . Edw^>; how in his 20th year, was of a teihper ‘well fitted to make his way . 
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through such a scene of war, liavoc, and devastation, as was presented before him ; 
he was not only boljl, active, and enterprising, hut his hardness of heart, and severity 
of character, rendered him impregnable to all those niovenicnts of compassion, which 
might relax his vigour in the prosecution of the most bloody designs upon his enemies ; 
hence ihe scaflbid, as well as the field, during this reign, incessantly smoked with tlic 
noblest blood of J'inghni({. The animosity between the two contending families wa.s 
now become implacrddc ; and the nation, divided in its affections, took different symbols 
of party. 'I he adherents of the house of Lancaster chose, as their murk of distinction, 
the red rose ; tliose of Vork assumed the w bite : and these civil wars were thus known 
over Europe by tlic name of the “ quarrel between the two roses.” 

Queen Margaret, as we have observed, had retired to the Noitii. There great mul- 
titudes flockcii to her standard ; aiul she vvas able, in a few weeks, to assemble an army 
of GO, 000 men. The kmg and the carl of Warwick hastened with an army of 40,000 
to check her progress. 'I'he two armies met at 'I’owton, and a fierce ami bloody liatthi 
ensued. Tlic bow, then commonly in use, waS soon laid aside, and tlie sword decided 
the combat, whieli terminated in a complete victory on the side, of the Yorkists. Ed- 
word issued orders to giv<j no quarter ; and the routed army was pursued as far as 
Tadcastcr, with great bloodshed and confusion. Aliove .‘3G,U00 men, are said to have 
fallen in the battle and pursuit. Henry and Margaret had remained at Yoik daring 
the action; but learning the defeat of their army, and being sensible that no place 
in E.ngland could nOw' afford them shelter,’ they fled with great precipitation into Scot- 
land. 

Wc rau.st here say a few words concerning the state of that country. The Scots, not 
withstanding the animosity between the two nation.', bud never made any vigorous at- 
tempts to take advantage cither of the wars which England carried on with Erance, or 
of the civil commotions which arose from the competition for the crown. 

James I. who had been long a pri.soner in Jlngland, ami had received his edu- 
cation there, was liberated by a trdaty in the year I4‘J4. In the same year he inar- 
lied an English lady, .Joan Beapfort, gnmd-daughlcr of John of Gaunt, duke rtf Lan- 
caster. Ho maintained a constant friendship with the English nation, and cinplovccl his 
reign in fccor ering that portion of his paternal estate, depressing the nobility, and re- 
forming abuses. ' 

He protected and encouraged learning and learned men, and even kept a diary in 
which he wrote down the names of all the learned men whom he thought deserving oC 
his encouragement, James himself wrote some poetry ; and in music was such an excel- 
lent composer, that he is with good reason looked upon as the father of Scots music, n 
which has been so much admired for its elegant simplicity ; he introduced organs into 
his chapels, and a much better style of architecture into all buildings, whether civil 
religious. Neither did he confine his Cares to the fine arts, but encouraged and pro- 
tected those , of .all kinds which were useful to,, society; and, in short,. he did more 
towards the civilization of his people, than had been done by any of his predecessors. 

He, however, used so much severity, tLxit he was at last murdered, in the year 1437 
^Tbe perpetrators of this murder were the earl of Athol; Robert Qrahame; who was 
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rf'i'iii ;U 1' v! * 1 ', iUi tilO C'url, <iikI v\1i'j liiscoiUcntcd on accoiinl of lowsing t)jc cstai® 
(>l Siidii'.;. j ii, \\lii(:li had hrcn ic annexed lo the rrosvn ; and Jlobertj grandduKi and 
h^ir \^) the eaii of Atlioi, and oiit of ibe kings doniCbtics. 

d'lio king hud iiis aiiuv, uilhont even reserving to himself a body^gnard, and 

Mas at in a Dominiran rouveivt in the nciglibonrhoocl of Perth, (irahame bad 

ior some lime latn at tiie lirad ot a gang .of outlaws* and Is said to have biought a paity 
of them tn IViili in the tlend of the night, where he posted them near the convent. 
AValler nne' of tl)c kings cnpd.carcrs, went to bring some wine to^ tiic king 

vvijiie at ‘-iijijxn ; buT pereriving armed men standing in tlie [)assages, ho gave the alarm, 
and imtm (Irately killed. Catharine Douglas, one of the (\iiecns nuiid*^. ot iiononr, 
ran to holt the outer dooi ; but the bar was taken away l)Y Rol>ert Stuait, in oi-na to 
iaLiiilviJe tin: entumro of tlie murderers. Tlie lady thrust licr arm into the staple; nut 
it iir'^Umtly bioken, and the conspirators rushed in upon the king. Patrick Dunbar, 
brother to th(‘, cm! of .March, was killed in attempting to defend his sovereign, and liic 
rjueen received two wounds* in atlem[)ting to interpose hcrsell hetsvixl lier husmuul 
and the daggi r.*^ v)f the aiisassiiv^. ■ James defended liiinseU as long as he could ; out 
at la.^t e\i)iiod under the repeated strokes oi his murderers, alter having received- 
vsuunds. 

The uiinority of his ?on and his successor James II. and the distractions incident on 
it, )a'cv(‘iiled the S(;ols from molesting Kngland. 

Lul uli(/n the fjnai rcl l)ctween tlui rival houses ot \ ork and Lancaster was become 
mcuijble, iniloss by the total extinction of one of the parties, Jaines II. who had now 
ji'cn to mans estate, uas tempted to make use ol that opportunity, in hopes of recover- 
ing thoj-.; j*Iaces which the Knglish had coiupuucd from Ids ancestors: Ire invested the 
cablle ot Koxhui'gli, and had [irovided liimseU with some pieces ol cannon, in oidci to 
hu'uard the siege ; but one of them mihajipily bursting, as he was firing it, put an end 
;t once to his lile and Iris nndoi taking : hi.^^ son and successor, James III. was yet a 
minor; and the distui hances common lo minorities ensued in ih‘^ government. Iho 
queen dowager, AiVnc of Cureldors, aspired lo the. regency ; the house ot Douglas op- 
posed her prcicn>ions : S(:> that the queen ol England, when she arrived in Scotland, 
found there a peo[)lc little less divided by faction than those Iroiu whom she had 

tl'jd. . • ' 

Thv. Scottish council, however, agreed to assist Margaret, on her offering to deliver 
*-up)to them the iiujjoruuit fortress of Berwick, and to contract licr son in inarriagc with 

sh U r of Jamc^ their king. And Margaret, with her norlhcrn auxiliarie.s, and some 
MU coin s honi Prance, ventured once more to take the held, and to make an iniuad 
'lUo Enghmd. l!ul .sliS was able to penetrate no further tliau Hoxhaui ; theie sue was 
'‘k^tacked by h>i<l l\for.ldcutc, brother to the carl of Warwick, and warden ol the 
marches, who lotaliy ronleJ her motley, arniy. All who were sparc<l in tlie field suf- 
fered on Kie .scatlold. 

'^I he fate of the uuiortunatc royal family, after this overthrow, was, it is said, equally 
singular ond atteelmg. Margaret tied with, her son into a forest, where she ende-avourecL 
U) conceal h^rsetf; and was beset during the darkness oi the night by robbers, w'ho 



spoiled her of her jewels, and treated her with the made her 
escape, however, while tlw'y were (piaiTeliiuiy about tlie au<l ' iwaudered some 

time v\itli her son in the intj.'st iinrrequcntcd thickets, spent witH'^Ufltger and fatigue, and 
ready to sink benc-ulli tlic luad of t<^rror and affliction. : 

111 tliis wretched eomliiion ^lle vuis met by a robber, with his- s.wofd naked in 
his hand ; and seeing no iikmiis of escape, she suddenly embraced the bold resolution 
of trusting, entirely to his faith a? d generosity. “ Approach, my friend,'’ criedi she, 
presenting to him the young prince, to you I commit the safety of your king’s squ-” 
Struck with tlic singularity of the event, and cliarrned with the confidence reposed in hinu 
the robber became her protector, liv bis fa v'onr she duel t concealed in forest, till 
she found an opportnnXy to lunkc her escape into Tlandcrs ; uhcucc line, passed to 
her father in I'Vancc, v\hero .she lived several years in privacy and retirement Henry 
was less foitunate in linding tla^ m(‘ans of c.' 5 ca|)e : he Jay concealed during . IS month .4 
in Lancashire; but wa?^ at last delected, delivered up to Kduard, and thirO*.vil into 
the louor, i; 

d'hib }oung kiiV'T, Ld'.^ard IV. while in the height of dissipation, had resol vcct^^;^.arry, 
in order to secure hi.s thrcaie hy issue, as well as by alliances : and he luid cast m.$ i^yeson 
Ilona of Savoy, r to the (lueen of iTanec. The negotiation was committed; lO the 
earl of Warwick, ulio went o\er to J^aris, where the princess then resided : hi$ propo- 
sals were accepted, and the treaty was fully concluded. Nothing icmuined but the rati- 
fication of the terms agreed on, and the bringing of the princess over to England. 
Aleaiiuhile the charms of lady Lli/abcth Gray, one of tbe finest and most accomplished 
women of her time, had intlamed the heart of Edward. IJer husband, sir John Gray 
of f iroby, had been slain in tlio second battle of St. Alban's, fighting on the side of Lan- 
caster, and his estate confiscated ; and wlien the iving came accidentally, after a hunting 
party, to the house of her fiither, sir Richard Woodville, to whom she had retired; she 
threw lierself at liis feet, and entreated him to take pity (vn J»er impoverished and helpless 
children. Tlie sigl)t of so much beauty in distress strongly aiVected tbe suscejj^tihfo 
Edward. Love insensibly stole into his heart, under the disguise of compassion. He 
raised the fair supfdicant from the ground with assurances of favour ; and as his pas- 
sion was increased hv the winning: conversation of Elizabeth, Jje soon found liiinself" re?!^ 
duced to that posture and stile of solicitation, which had been so latciv Irts. BuBt.-jlw: 
his solicitations were in vain, she obstinately refused to gratify his passion ; 
young and gallant monarch found for once a virtue which his fondest assiduities 
not bend, liiflanicd by opposition, and filled with veneration for such honourable ii|^ 
timents, Edward lost sight of all but love. He offered to share his throne, as well as ^ 
heart, with the woman whose beauty of person, and dignity of character, seemed so \v^ 
to entitle her to both : and the marriage w'as privately celebrated at her father’s seat iff 
Northamptonshire. 

AV^arwick, who was still at Paris, no sooner received intelligence of the king’s mar- 
riage, than he returned to England, inflamed with rage and indignation, at being em- 
ployed in a deceitful treaty, and kept a stranger to the intentions of the prince, who owed 
every thing to his friendship. Tbe king was sensible that Warwick had been ill used; 
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blit his pride, or nterf him from m.'Hn® nn apolojry: and that noble- 

man was (lerioil^^ fp tlie coiiit in the s<ime hot liiiiptr that he came. ') he ail- 
vijnceuient of relations info officer of pow.i and trust, to the exchibion of 

those of WwwieJfj^Hlioin she icyarded as hei moiial enemy, liei<>ht(.i) d his discontent, 
and made btia to lesolve to ruin the kins; he had ni..dc. In order to eflcLt his purpose, 
”Warvricltt;j4rew over to his interest tin d ke of C’hirtncc, the kii.j/'s second Inotlier, hy 
offejjiift , him ill marnaix(^ his ddfst dau^liter, and cd heiit^ss of his iinincn^'O forlnnc, 
tiie^anti(nU nohih'fv oiiviul Mie su(hi('n mo''th of the Wootivilles. IIk v asso- 
ciated will Warwifk; who, fi his own name in^iiflicitiit, ^iiui bcini; 

chased to Fwre, after some inefl’ rtual t>Uu‘'i»lts, tntered into a league wuh queen 
Margaret, hiSmivetnalc emmv. 

Oil his retmn to Kn Hind, hr was jopi<-d In the whole body of Lancastruiis. Both 
parties now prepnrcci toi a t^rnnal (kusioii h^ arms; ti.id a tleci^ive action was r\t»'y 
momertt expected , when Ivlw«ud, thidin'T Ijim-jclf heliavtfl by the marquis of Montacruc, 
lous ol his other romiuandtis, ^uddinly ahuidoned his aimy, and tied to llol- 
nry VI. was takdi iiom Ifw eonfiiu iiiMit in the low(*r, and plact'd oner moic 
English thione; imd a p.ulisUiK nl, nilkd under the influence ot U\nwick, de- 
. IV. an usuiptM’. 

revolution was only the effect of the guhlincss of faetion. Warwick was no 
of govcnirnrut, than his poouiaiitv began to decline, though he ap- 
pCi^^lfco have been guilty of no unpopulai act; so fui>ilive a thing is pulilte tivom ! 
IbC young king was emboldened to retuiii. lie landed at Ravenspur, as Hem y IV. 
bad formerly done upon a like occasion; and although he biougfit with him onlv UOOO 
men, he soon found himsdt in a condition to face the earl ot Warwick, who had taken 
post at lidi net. J'he city of London opened Its gates to Edward; who thus became at 
OtttUb master ot liis capital, and of the person of his rival Henry, doomed to be the per- 
spoit of fortune. The -^riival of queen Margaret, whose jiresencc would have 
infinite sei vice to Ik r paitv, was ev('ry day expected. In the mean time the 
dttke of Clarence, Warwick's son-in-law. deserted to the king, and earned along with 
bim a body of l‘il,OftO men. But Warwick was now too far advanced to retreat; and as 
^ Ejected with disdain all terms of peace oflered him by Ed\Vdrd and Clarence, he was 
to hazard a genei al engagement. The battle was fought wHth gi'eat obstinacy 
Oflbt)th bides, 'llic two armies, in imitation of their leaders, displayed uncommon acts 
^ valour, and the contest for victory remained long undecided ; but an accident threw 
the balance on the side of the Yorkists. Edwards cognizmee was a sun, War- 
bka d star with lavN; and the mistiness of the morning rendering it difficult dislin- 
psli tliein, a body of the Lancastrians were attacked by their friends, ami driven ofl 
(te field. Warwick did all that experience, condvict, or valour could suggest, to rc- 
rieve the mistake, but in vain. He had engaged on foot that day, conlraiy to his usual 
l!*acticc. in oukrto shew his troops, that he was resolved to share every danger with 
f them; and now sensible that all was lost, iinle^^s a reverse of fortune could he wrought 
/ by some ext! uordinaiy effort, he rushed into the thickest of the engagement, and IcU, 
eovcivd with a multitude of wounds. His brother, the marquis of Montague, underwent 
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the same fate ; and as Edward had issued orders to Itodii* 

lingiiishcd slaughter was made in the pursuit. 

Queen Margaret and her son, prince Edward, now al)Out^^!:y|t^W'age» landed 
fiom I'Viince the same day on Mhicli that decisive battle was fou|W^V;^|ie bad jdthei^, 
sii.staiiicd the sliocks of fortune witli surprising fortitude ; but when shd'^^.iN^ve4 ''ln^el)ir 
gcncc of her husband’s captivity, and of the defeat and death of the carl of Waifrvick, 
Ikt courage failed licr, and she took sanctuary in the abbey ef Beaulieu, in Hampsiiire. 
Encouraged, however, by the appearunce of Tudor, earl of Pembroke, and aeaeral 
other noblciueu, who cxliorted her still to. hope for success, she resumed ^hof. former 
spirit, and detei'inined to assert to the last her claim to the crown of Eng^afNa^- ; $he ac» 
cuKlingly put herself once more at the head of the army, which iiicreused day’s 

iiiurch, and advanced tlirougli the counties of Devon, Somerset, and Glouetiiiti^f. But 
tue ardent and expeditious Edward overtook her at Tewksbury, on the bank^ of thc 
Severn, where the Lancastrians were totally routed. Margaret and her soB; Were ta'* 
kcii prisoners, and brought to the king, who asked the prince in an imperious tj^D^'how 
he dared to invade liis dominions. “ I cnnje hither,'’ replied the undaunted yoB 
mindful of his high birth than bis present fortune, “ to revenge my father’s wr 
r<j.^cut: my just inheritance out of your hands.” Incensed at his freedom, insteaHv^ 
iniiing the bokint ss of his spirit, the ungenerous Edward barbarously struck hiW'^ 
lace with his gauiillct, and tlic dukes of CJIarence and Gloucester, lord IlasUttiirihd 
sir 1 lionids Gray, takiriq; this blow as a signal for further ▼iolcncc, liurried the 
aside, and instantly dispatched him with their dajtgrrs. Margaret was thrown iiro ljiiO 
towcM', where Iior husband Henry had just expired. Wheth€i\he died a natural or vio- 
lent death is uncertain ; though it is generally believed that tlie duke of Gloucester 
killed him with his oan hand. ■ " 

I'hc hopes of the liousc of Lancaster being thus extinguished, Edward projec^ un 
invasion into France?, in onler to recover the dominions lost under his predeec^or. 
Having received a considerable supply, he passed over to Calais, with an army of .'^00 
men at arms, and 15,000 archers. Though he was deserted by his ally, the dhW-of 
liurgundy, his presence so alarmed the French king, us to induce him to propose au ai;* 
commodation. 

A truce was concluded, on terms by no means honourable to France ; Lewis stiptl|||||!^ 
to pUy the king of England immediately 7^,000 crowns, in order to defray the ^ 

his armament, on condition that he should quietly withdraw his troops ; and 
crowiH a-ycar during tlicir joint lives. 

'I his treaty reflected little honour on cither of the monarchs. It discovered Ihe .^ 
piudencc of the one, and the pusillanimity of the other. Hut as Lewis made 
the sole test of his honour, he had over-rcachcd Edward, by sending him out of Frfti| 
on such easy terms. ' The most hoftourable article on the side of Lewis was the stip 
lation for the liberty of queen Margaret, who was still detained in custody by Edward^ 
Lewis paid 50,000 crowns for her ransom ; and this princess, who, in active scenes of liTl ^ 
had experienced so remarkably the vicissitudes of fortune, passed the remainder of 
days in tranquillity and privacy, Margaret seems neither to liave possessed the virt 
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been 'subject to, nf Iter sex; ami she was as much tainted with the i'e'> 

rocity, as cndj^w^dn^lp^c courn ye of the at;e in uhiclikhe lived. 

The dark' tt^' 'dj^Piihling disposition of Richaid, duke of Gloucester, the future 
scourge of Ebgl^d/'iiegan more particularly to discover itself after Edward’s retimi 
from Francfc.' ". The duke of Claroucf', l)y ail his services in deserting Warwick, had 
never becii able to regain the king's friendship, which he had forfeited by his former coii- 
federqit^ with that nobleman. He had ol-^o the misfortune to oll'end his brother (iloii- 
ccitoiv who secret 'y conspired )ii.s ruin. Several of his friends were accused and execut- 
ed, under frivolon.s pretences, in hopes that hi.s itscnlmeut would Ixitray him into mea- 
sures which might furui.sh matter for an impcnehineut. He fell into the snare. Inslciul 
of securing .his ow n life against the present danger hy silence and reserve, he was open 
and loud in ns.seiiii?g llie innoccnee of liis friends, and in exclaiming against tlie inicpiily 
of their pro.secntors. The king ordeitd him to be committed to the tower ; and he was 
sentenced to die by the house of Peers, the supreme tribunal of the nali(in, for arraign- 
ing public justice, by maintaining the innocence of men, who had been condemned in 
courts of judicature. Tlie only favour which the king granted him was the choice ol iiis 
death, and he is said to have been privately drowned in a butt of Malmsey,; u whiinsicid 
choice, which leads us to suppose that be was passionately fond of that liquor. 

Tne remaining part of Edward’s reign was distinguished by no romai kable cveot. 
He sunk again into indolence and pleasure, from which he was once more roused hy the 
prospect of a French war. While making preparations with that view, he was seized 
iv'i^ a violent distemper, of which he died, in tlic 4 Qd year of his age. 

He was a prince of more vigour than prudence ; and consequently less fitted to 
pr-event ills by wise precaution, than to remedy them after they took place. As a 
man, he possessed many acconqilishmcnts ; his virtues were few, his vices a numerous 
catalogue. 

Edward IV, left two sons ; the prince of Wales, now Edward V. in his thirteenth 
year, and Ricliard, duke of York, in his ninth. The duke of Gloucester, their uncle, 
whose sanguinary disposition we have had occasion to notice, was appointed regent by 
Edward's desire, and chosen protector by his own artifices. He had already got the two 
young princes into his possession, contrary to the inclination of their mother, who 
seemed struck with a kind of presage of tlieir future fate; and his eye was fixed upon 
the throne, though not only the sons of Edward, but those of the duke of Clarence stood 
between him and it. 

An attempt to exclude or destroy so many persons, possessed of a preferable right, 

P y seem equally imprudent and impracticable. But a man like Gloucester, who had 
indoncd all principles of honour and humanity, was soon carried by bis predominant 
jsion beyond the reach of fear or precaution : and having so far succeeded in his 
ws, he no longer hesitated in removing the other obstructions in his way. He or- 
j^ered earl Rivers, the queen’s brother, sir Richard Gray, her son by her former hus- 
’^hid, and sir Thomas Vaughan, who possessed a considerable place in the young king’s 
^ household, and was firmly attached to his person, to be thrown into prison, and executed 
/ without any form of trial. His next step was to drav into his views the duke of Buck- 
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ingham and lord Hastings. Wltlt the first be saccceded ; but tijipa fast retnatncd firm Jlo" 
his abegiancc to the cliildrcn of Edward, who had ever honoured him with his Mendship. 
His death was therefore resolved upon ; and for tljat purpose a council was summoned 
in the tower, u hither that nobleman, suspecting no harm, repaired without hesitatidn. 
Gloucester, on taking liis place at the council board, appeared in the easiest and most 
facetious humour imaginable : but making a pretence soon alter to retire, as if called 
aw'ay by urgent business, he returned, knitting his brows, grinding his teeth, and exhi- 
biting, by frequent change of countenance, symptoms ot inward perturbation. A gene* 
ral silence ensued : every one dreading some teriible calastro|)hc, and all gazing with 
looks of doubt and anxiety upon each other. Richard at last relieved them frooj tlufeir 
awful suspense. “ What punishment do they deserve,’' said he, “ who have conspired 
against niy life “ 'fhe death of traitors,” replied lord Hastings. These traitors,” 
cried Richard, “are the sorceress, my brother’s nifb, and tliat witch Shore, his tnistresg, 
with others, their associates. See to what a condition they have reduced me by their 
spells and incantations !” laying hare his arm, all shrivelled and decayed. T he amaze- 
ment of the council increased, it being v\ell known this infirmity had attended hlft) from 
his childhood ; and lord Hastings, who, since Edward's death, w^as engaged in an 
intrigue with Jane Shore, was naturally alarmed at such an accusation. “ Certainly, 
my lord,” said he, with some hesitation, “ if they are guilty of such crimes, they de- 
serve punishment.” “ And do you,” exclaimed Richard, “ reply to me with your ifs? 
You know their guilt : you are yourself a traitor, and the chief abettor of the witch 
Shore ; and I sw’car by St. Paul, that I will not dine until your head is brought me ! 
He struck the table witli his hand , armed men rushed in at the signal : Hastings was 
seized ; hurried aw^ay ; and instantly beheaded on a log of wood, which accidentally lay 
m the court-yarfl of the tow^er. • 

llichaid having thus got rid of the man he most feared, and of all wdio were most likely 
to oppose his views, ordered lord Stanley, the archbishop of York, the bishop of Ely, 
and other coiincellors of whom he was suspicious, to be committed prisoners to the 
tower ; and in order to carry on the farce of accusation, he commanded tlie goods of 
Jane Sliore to be seized, and sumirioned her to answer before the council for soretvy 
and witchcraft. But as beauty was her only witchcraft, and conversation her most iitlw 
gerous spell, no proofs were produced ag&inst her which could be received, even in llUt 
ignorant age. Her persecution, however, did not end here. Though famed for virtu^ 
she had proved unable to reskst temptatiqn, and had left her husband, a goldsmith* id 
Lombard street, to live wdth Edward, who solicited her favours. But while seduiS;^ 
from her fidelity by this gay and amorous monarch, she still made herself respectable ^ 
by her other virtues. She never sold her influence. Her good offices, the genuine 
dictates of her heart, waited not the solicitation of presents, or the hopes of reciproc^ , 
b^mefit; to protect the oppressed, and relieve the indigent, were her highest pleasures. 
Yet all her amiable qualities could not save her from the bitterness of shame, cruelty 
imposed upon her by a barbarous tyrant. Richard ordered her to be tried in the spi- 
ritual court for adultery. The charge was too notorious to be denied. ^She pleaded 
fluiltv, and was condemned to do miblic penance in a white sheet at St. Paurs afte; walh- 
VoL. L 
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ing barefooted through the city. Her future life 'vas long and wretched. She expe- 
rienced in old age and poverty, the ingratitude ot those conrti-Ts uhoni she hud raised 
into favour. Not one, of all the multitudes she liad obliged, had the Imnianity to bring 
her eoUiSoluLion or relief. Her frailties as a woman, amid a court inured to tl.e most 
atrocious crimes, were thought bidlicient to justity ul! violation.s ol tritaVvUhin touards 
her, and all neglect ot toriner obligations j and slic nas permitted to languish out hei 
days in solitude and want. 

So many acts of violence, exercised against all the nearest connections of the late king, 
prognosticated the .sever(*‘*t tale to his dett:nc(*l(‘.ss cliildren ; aiivl alter the murder ot 
Hastings, Richard no longer matle a secret of his intention to usurp the crow n. As 
a colour to his i^rcten.'^ions, he* not einly maintained that his two nei)hcws were illegitimate, 
but also his brothers, lAlwai<l IV. and the duke ot Clarence; that his niotJi(*i h.id 
admitted ditlcrent lovtas io her bed, \\ho were the 1atlid> ot these cliildien ; that thc'ir 
resemblance to tho.se gallants was a sutficicnt proof ot their spin ions birth ; and that he 
alone, of all her sons, as appeared by his features, was tlie true odspring ol the duke ot 
York. « 

The place chosen for protnulgaling this foul and impudent assertion was the pul- 
pit, before a large congr(‘gt»lion, and in Ri<hards pii*s(‘nce. Dr. Shaw, a sycophant, en- 
tirely at his devotion, wa.s appointed to pri'ach at St. rauis who enlarged on every eir- 
cuinsUnce that (M)uld discredit the birth of Kduaid IV. the duke of Clarence, and of all 
their children, fie then broke out into a panegyric on the duke of Gloucester, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ It is he who carries in his face, in his soul, the image of virtue, and the marks of 
a true descent!” And it was expected, as soon as the doctor had pronounced these 
word^ that the audience would cry ^nlt, “ tJod save king Ricliard ! a salutation w hich 
xvould immediately have been laid hold of a.s a popular con.scnt, and interpreted to he 
tbCv voice of the nation. But l!ic audience kept a profound silence, and disappointed 
both the protector and his preacher Richard, however, had gone too far to recede 
foom his ciiininal and ambitions purpose. Another place wa.s chosen for a popular lia- 
rangue : a place where a popular speaker never fads to persuade, and where a voice 
may be obtainctl tor any mea.surc, however atrocious or absurd. I he citizens ot Lon- 
don, with the rabble at their heels, were assembled in (juildhall, where the duke of 
liuckingham addressed them in an elegant haraftgue, setting forth the title and virtues 
(ff the ju'otcctor, and God save king Hichani !’ was at fast returned by the rnob 1 t»e 
IQijtimeuts of the nation were now thought sufficiently declared ; the voice of the peo- 
wa.s the voice of Cfod ! Richard was prevailed upon, though with seeming icluc- 
l^ucc, to accept of the crown; and he tlienccloith acted as legitimate and lawiul 
ijovereign. 

^ 'JLis ridiculous farce, as is said by most historians, W’^as follow'cd by a scene truly 
V&gical ; the imirdcr of the two young princes, llicliard gave orders to sir Robert 
Brakenbury,- constable of the tower, tu put his nephews to death; hut that gentleman 
refused to bear any part in the infamous office. 1 he usurper tlieii sent for sir James 
Tyrrell, who promised obedience, and the government of the tov\er w.as given him tor 
®ne night. Jlc clmse three associates, whom he employed to execute his barbarou.s 
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coniniission, and conducted them, about midnight, to the door of the chamber where 
the princes ncre lodged. They were in bed, and fallon into a (itofound sleep. . The, 
ruffians suffocated tliem with bolsters and pillows, and afterwards shewed their naked 
bodies to Tyrrell, who ordered them to be buried ’ at the foot of the stair-case, under a 
heap of stones. I'hcse circumstances were confessed by the perpetrators, in tlft fol- 
lowing reign. 

It is necessary to admonish the reader, that the accounts here given concerning the 
conduct of Richard have been called in question by some modern writers. They not 
only c.xculpate him from the charnc of tlie murder of liis nephews, but nsseit that the 
marriage of Edward IV. with I'.lizabctI) M'^oodvillc was illegal, by rca.son of a prior con- 
tract, and that therefore Richard, in laying claim to the crown, only vindicated his he- 
reditary right. 

Richard having thus extirpated all whom lie feared might disturb his government, en- 
deavoured to gain l)y favejurs those whom he thought could give stability to his throne. 
Several noblemen received new honours ; and lord Stanley was set at liberty, and madQ. 
steward of the liouscl)oUI. 

Rut Richard's dange,r arose from a quarter whence he least expected it. The duke of 
Buckingham did not think iiiniself sufficiently rewarded for his .service in promoting the 
usurpation : lie observed the general detestation of Richard ; and, by the advice of Morton, 
bisliop of Ely, he turned liis eye towards the young earl of Richmond, now an exile in 
Brittany, as tlic only person capable of freeing the nation from the tyranny under which it 
groaned. 

Henry, earl of Richmond, was grandson of sir Owen Tudor and Catharine of 
France, relict of Henry V. By his mother he was descended from John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaster, son of Edward HI. and was the only remaining branch of that fam ly, 
which had so long contended for the crown. In order to strengthen his interest, a 
match was concerted between him and Elizabeth, eldest daughter of E(;lward IV. Money 
w as sent over to him, for the purpose of levying foreign troops ; and llic quccn-dowager 
promised to Join him on his first appearance, with all the friends and partizuns of her 
family. 

But so extensive a conspiracy, though laid on the solid foundations of good sense and 
sound policy, could not csca[)e the jealous and vigilant eye of Richard. 

He soon received-intelligence that his enemies, headed by the duke of Buckingham, 
were forming some designs against liini. The duke, unable to resist the force of Richard 
was obliged to seek safety in retreat ; he was discovered, condemned, and executed, ond, 
tlie other conspirators, who had taken arms in different parts of the kingdom, when In- 
formed of this misfortune, despaired of success, and immediately separated themselves. 
Mean time tiie carl of Richmond appeared on the coast of England, with a body of 5000 
men ; but hearing of the fate of Buckingham, and the dispersion of his friends, lie retunq' 
ed to the coast of Brittany. 

Richard, thus triumphant in every quarter, and fortified by an unsuccessful attempt 
to (lethroi)e him, ventured at, last to summon a piirliamcnt; a mcasuro which liis muW 
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tipliecl crimes, and flagrant usurpation, had hitherto induced him to decline. The par- 
liament had no choice left hut to recognize his authority, and acknowledge his right to 
the crown. His sou Edward, a youth of 13 years of age, was created prince of Wales : 
and the king passed some popular laws, in order to reconcile the nation to his govern- 
ment.* 

All Richard’s other nicasun-s tended to the same olyect. Ilisqueen being now dead, 
he proposed, by means of a pujial dispensation, to marry the princess Elizabeth, the true 
iieiress of the crown, and intciuled for the carl of Richmond, if his enterprise had suc- 
ceeded. And, strange ns it mnv sound in civilized cars, the queen-dowager neither 
scrupled tliis alliance, which was very unusual in England, and regarded as incestuous, 
nor felt any horror at the thought of marrying her daughter to the murderer of l»cr three 
sons, and of her brother. 

But the earl of Richmond, alarmed at an alliance which must prove fatal to all bis 
'hopes, and encouraged by the English exiles, resolved upon a new' invasion. All mm 
of probity and honour, he was assured, were desirous to prevent the sceptre from being 
any longer polluted by that bloody and faithless hand which iicld it. In consequence of 
these representation-s, he set sail from Harfleur, in Normandy, with a retinue of about 
SOOO men, and landed at Milford haven, in Wales. ’I'he Welch, who considered him as 
their countryman, flocked to his standard ; and his cause immediately wore a favourable 
aspect. 

Richard, who knew not in what quarter he miglit expect the invader, had taken post 
at Nottingham, in the centre of the kingdom, and having given commissions to dill'ei cnt 
persons in the several counties, whom he impowered to oppose his enemy, he proposed 
in person to haste, on the first alarm, to the place most exposed to danger. I'he W’cleh 
governors had already deserted to Henry. But the danger to w hich Richard was chiefly 
exposed, proceeded not so much from the zeal of his open enemies, os from the infi- 
delity of his pretended friends. Scarce any nobleman was sincerely attached to his cause, 
except the duke of Norfolk; and some, who had feigned the greatest loyalty, were 
only watching for an opportunity to betray and abandon him. Among these was lord 
Stanley ; who raised a numerous body of his friends and retainers in Cheshire and Lan- 
cashire, but without openly declaring himself, his son being in the tyrant’s power. And 
although Henry had received secret assurances of Stanley.’s friendly intentions, the 
armies on both sides knew not what to infer from his equivocal beuaviour. When they 
met at Bosworth, near Leicester, Henry’s army consisted of 6000 men, Richard’s of 
dodble that number ; and he hastened to decide by arms the quarrel whh his competitor. 

jn after the battle began, lord Stanley appeared in the field, and declared for the 
^rl of Richmond. This measure bad a proportional eflectupon both armies: it inspired 
musual courage in Henry’s soldiers ; it threw Richard’s into dismay and confusion, 
t'be intrepid tyrant, now sensible of his desperate situation, cast his eye across tha 
field, and descrying Ids rival at no great distance, attempted to decide the victory by 
'a blow. He killed with his own hand sir William Brandon, standard-bearer to the earl; 
be dismounted sir John Cheney ; and he was within reach of Henry bimsel^ who de« 
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dined not the combat, when sir William Stanley broke in between them, and surrounded 
Kichurd v'. ith his troop?. Though overu hclmcd by numbers, ho still muinlained the 
combiit ; ntui at last sunk amid heaps of slain, who had fallen by bis arm. 

Ihi^ Intile was entirely decisive : the king not only being slain, but the whole royal 
army tciiii.y muted atid dispersed. Tljc victorious troops, in a tianspoit of joy, be- 
stowed on taoir general the appellation of king ; and “Long live Henry \T1 resounded 
froiii all rjiiarters, ai\(l was continued uith repeated acclamat‘ons. In order to give 
soni‘‘ kind of form to this military election, the ornamental crown, which Richard wore 
in battle, was placed upon Henry's head : his title was contirmed by the parliament ; 
and liib marriage with the princess Elizabeth, whicl) took place soon al'lcr, united the 
jarring claims of the houses of York and Lancaster. Thus ended tlu* race of the Plult- 
tagcneis, who had sat upwards of 300 years upon the throne of Knghuul, and thus the 
civil wars, whicli had so long desolated the kingdom. 

'I'hough the period, the events of which we have now recorded, is justly considered, as 
darker than either of tlie two preceding, yet in it the Engli.sli language began to be more 
cultivated, and authors of considerable eminence were not ashamed to publish their 
procinctions in their mother tongue. Among these, the highest rank is clue to GcofiVy 
Cliaucer, the father of English poetry, who flourished in the reigns of Edward III. 
Richard II. and Henry IV. He added to a lively genius and a learned education a 
tborougli knowledge of life and manners: he was perfectly a man of the world; had fre- 
quently vi.sitcd Erauce and Italy, and sometimes under the advantage of a public character ; 
he had studied the Italian and Provencal poets, was intimately acquainted with botli 
languag(3S, and attempted successfully all the kinds of poetry then in use. 

Chaucer, however, had many disadvantages to struggle witii, from whicli his cotein- 
porarics were In a great measure free. William the Conqueror had altempted to extir- 
pate the English tongue. The Norman language was ordered to be used in ajl public 
wTitings, aiiil taught in all public schools. It was also the dialect of the court. That 
badge of .slavery was only abolislicd by Edward III. It iiad continued almost 300 years. 
ChaciCtM* had tiiercforc to create, or at least to form a new dialect. This circumstance 
oug^lil always to be attended to in contemplating the writings of our venerable bard ; as 
it alone uan dt count for that prodigious disparity, observable, after all Iiis diligence, be- 
tween the progress of English manners, and of the English language. Had things con- 
tinued to proceed in their natural cider, Chaucer’s style would now have been nearly 
as intelligible as that of Shakespeare. 

‘ 13ul dawn of English literature and English refinement was deeply obscured by 
the civil wai.s that followed, and which continued, with little interruption, till the accos- 
siun o. Henry VII. 

Polite literature was soon after cultivated in Scotland, by the unfortunate monarch 
James I. ; but Ireland still remained in too distracted a state tp pernut that civilizatioa 
should there make any extensive progress^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Qbkat Brit.vi.v axu InKr.AXD- From the accefisiun (f Henri) Vlt, to the 

death of Henry Fill 

H enry VH. tlic first |)iiiicc of tlic house of Tudor, ascended the throne oi 
England, as we have already seen, in consecjnence of the victory at Kosworth, 
a1!d the death of Ricliard III. llis title M'as confinned l)y the parliament: his merit 
ivas known ; and his niarviuge with the princess Elizabeth, cldc.st daughter of Edward lY. 
united the jarring claims of the houses of York and Lancaster, and seemed to give 
universal satisfaction to the nation : he had therefore every reason to promise himself 
peace and security. 

But Henry, although in many, respects a prudent and politic prince, hail unhappily 
imbibed a violent antipathy against the adherents of the house of York, which no 
time or experience was ever able to efface. Instead of einbracing the present fa- 
vourable opportunity of abolishing party distinctions, by bestowing bis smiles indis- 
criminately on tl>e friends of both families, he carried to the throne all tlie purtiulidcs 
ir..at belong to the head of a faction. To exalt the Lancastrian party, and depress tha 
retainers of the house of York, were still the favourite ideas of his mind. The house 
of York was generally beloved by the nation ; and for that very reason it bec.mie every 
day more the object of Henry’s hatred and aversion ; hence his amiable consort was 
treated with contempt, his government grew' unpopular, and his reign was filled with 
plots and insurrections. 

Tlic first insurrection was headed by the viscount IajvcI, sir Humphry Stafford, and 
Thomas his brother, who had all fought in the cause of Richard, and against whom, 
among many others, the parliament, at Henry’s instigation, had passed an act of at- 
tainder; though it is not conceivable hmv men could be guilty of treason for support- 
ing the king in bis possessions .against tbc carl of Richmond, to whom they 'bad never 
sworn allegiance, and who had not even assumed the title of king. Enraged at such 
an instance of severity, ihev left their sanctuary at Colchester, and flew to arms. The 
kiag sent the duke of Medford against tliem with a chosen body of troops, and a promise 
of pardon to such as would return to their duty. Lovcl, afraid of the fidelitv of bis 
'feHo wers, privately withdrew, and fled to Manders. His army submitted to tlic king’s 
clemency. 'I’he other rebels, who hail undertaken the siege of Worcester, immediately 
'dispersed themselves. 'I'he two Staffords took sanctuary in the church of Colnham, a 
vHIsge near Abingdon ; but it was found that that church had not the privilege of pro- 
tecting rebels, they were taken thence : the elder was executed at Tyburn, the younger 
obtained a pardon. 

This rebellion was immediately followed by another, of a more dangerous nature, as 
it liid deeper hold of the public discontents. Henry’s jenlMUSy confined in the tower 
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Edward Plantagenet, earl of Warwick, son of the duke of Clarence. I'his unhappy 
prince had been formerly detained, in a like confinement, at Sheriff Hutton in* York- 
shire, by the jealousy of his uncle Richard. A comparison was drawn between Henry 
and that tyrant, and as the tower was the place where Edward's children were supposed 
to have been murdered, a fate not more gentle was feared for Warwick. While the 
compassion of tlie nation was thus turned towards youth and innocence, exposed to op- 
pression, a report w’as spread, that Warwick had made his esco[>e. A gene 'al joy com- 
municated itself from face to face, and many seemed desirous to join him. Such a fa- 
vourable opportunity was not neglected by the enemies of Henry's government. 
One Richard Simon, a priest, of Oxford, and ^ zealous paitizan of the bouse of York, 
attempted to gratify the popular wish, by holding up an impostor to the nation. Por 
this purpose he cast his eyes upon Lambert Simncl, a baker's son, who being endowed with 
understanding beyond bis years, and address above his condition, seemed well calculated 
to personate a prince of royal extraction. Simncl was taught to assume the name and 
character of earl of Warwick : and he soon appeared so pcil'cct in many private par- 
ticulars relative to that unfortunate prince, to the court of king Edward, and the royal 
family, that the qiicen-dowager was sn[)posed to have given him a lesson But how apt 
soever father Simon might find his pupil, or whatever means lie might take to procure 
him instructions, he was sensible that the imposture would not bear a close inspection ; 
he therefore determined to make trial of it first in Ireland. 

That island was zealously attached to the house of York, and bore an afl'ectionate re- 
gard to the memory of Clarence, Warwick’s father, who had resided there as lord lieu- 
tenant: and Henry had been so impolitic as to allow it to remain in the same condition 
in which he found it. All the officers appointed by his predecessor still retained tbeir 
authority ; so that Simncl no sooner presented liimself to Tbomus, earl of Kildare, the 
deputy, and claimed his protection as the unfortunate Warwick, llian tliat credulous 
nobleman believed his tale, and embraced his cause. Otiicr noblemen, to whom be 
communicated the fiction, were no less sanguine in tlicir zeal and belief ; tbc story dif- 
fu.sed itself among the people of inferior condition, naturally more violent and credulous, 
who listened to 'jt with still greater ardour; and tbc inlmbitants of Dublin, with one cx)n- 
aent, tendered their allegiance to Simnel, as the true Plantagenet. 'J’bey lodged the pre- 
tended prince in the castle of Dublin, crowned him with a diadem taken from a statue of 
the Virgin, and publicly proclaimed him king, under tlie appellation of Edward VI. 
The whole island followed the example of the capital : not a sword was drawn in favour 
of Ilcnrv. The king was a good deal alarmed, when he received intelligence of tl)is 
revolt. 'I’hough determined always to face his enemies, he scrupled at present to leave 
England, where he suspected the conspiracy had been framed, and where he knew many 
persons of condition, and the people in general, were disposed to give it countenance. 
He therefore held frequent consultations with his ministers and counsellors relative to 
the measures most proper for the safety of bis kingdom, and the means of discovering 
the origin of the imposture. In consequence of tliese deliberations, tlie (luccn-dowager 
was taken into custody, and confined in tlic nunnery of Bermondsey for life. Unwill- 
ing, however, to accuse so near a relation of a conspiracy against him, the king allcg- 
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e<l, that sliC was thus punished for \iekling up the priucc.'iS F.li;abjjtli, now rpiccn, to 
tiie tyrant Richard, after she had hecn smeliv promised to hiiu. Henry’s next st<?p 
was no less deliberate. lie ordered Warwick to be taken from the lower, led in pro- 
cession through the streets of London, C()hdncted to St. Paul s, and there exposed to 
the view of the vhole people. This e.vj>edie!it had its iull ellect in England, but in Ire- 
land the people still persisted in ^heir levo!? : and Henry had soon reason to apprehend, 
that the- attempt to disturh liis government was not laid on such slight foundations, 
as tlic means cm[)loycd seemed to indicate. 

John, earl of Lincoln, son of John de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, and of I’iizahetli, 
eldest sister of Edward IV^. was engaged to take part in the conspiracy, nolile- 

man, alarmed at the king's Jealousy of all eminent persons of the York parly, and niO'‘e 
espcxnally at his rigour towards W arwick, had retired into Flanders, w here IokI J.ovel w'as 
arrived a little before him. lie resided some time in tlie court of his aunt, the duchess 
of Uurgundy, by wljom be had been invited over. Margaret's bosom flamed with in- 
dignation against the oppressor of her family : and she dt'termincd to make him repent 
of his unreasonable enmity. After consulting with Lincoln anti Lovel, siie therefore 
birej^ a body of 2000 veteran CJcrmans, under the command of Martin Swart, a brave 
and experienced oflicer, and sent them over along with these noblemen, to join Siinrcl 
in Ireland. The courage of the Irish was much raised by this accession of mililarv 
force, and the countenance of persons of such high rank; so that they formed the bold 
rcsolulion of invading J’.ngland, where they believed the spirit of disaflection to he no 
less prevalent than in Ireland. They accordingly landed at Foudrey, in Lancasliire, 
and were joined l)y sir d'hoinas Proughton, a man of great interest in that county; but 
the people in geneial, averse against an association witii IiLh and (lennan invaders, 
convinced of Simnel's imiiosture, and kept in awe by llie king's reputation in arms, ei- 
ther remained in tranquillitv, or gave assistance to the royal army, which was advancing 
tow’ards llie enemy. The eail of I..inc()In, thcrcfuie, who commanded the rebels, find- 
ing no hopes hut in \ict('iy, determined to bring the matter to a speedy decision; and 
Henry, emboldened by his native courage, no less than by llio superiority of his numbers, 
intrepidly advanced to the combat, d'hc two armies met at Stoke, in the county of 
Nottingliam, wlicic a bloody and obstinate battle was fought. All the leaders of the 
rebels were resolved to cun(|ncr or die, and they inspired their troops wdth the like reso- 
lution. They were at last, however, obliged to give way: and if Henry's victory was 
purchased w‘*th loss, it was entirely decisive. Lincoln, Rroughton, and Swart, perished 
in the field of battle, together with 4000 of their followers. Lovel is supposed to have 
undergone the sxnr fate, as he was never more heard of. Simncl and his tutor Simon 
were taken | i isoners. Simon was committed to close custody for life ; and his sacred 
character only could have saved him from a severer fate. Simnel was loo contemptible 
either to excite apprehension or resentment in Henry : he was therefore pardoned, and 
employed as a scullion in the king’s kitchen ; from which condition he was afterwards 
advanced to the rank of one of liis majesty's falconers. 

In the year 1493 the tranquillity of Henry was disturbed by a young man, who has been 
generally distinguished by the name of Perkin Warbec ; he is said to have been the son 
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of a Jew cf Tournay, to have been bom in England, and after passing through a variety 
of adventures, to have been recommended to the duchess of Burgundy, sister of Ed- 
ward I^^ as a proper person to gratity her revenge, by assuming the numeand character 
of one of the niurderod princes. 

The accounts of his birth, education, and cwly adveritufes, are so extremely contra- 
dictory and unsatisfactory, that many have preferred the opinion tliat hd was the person 
lie pretended to be — Richard, duke of York, and now, by hereditary riglit, the fourth 
of that name king of England. Whether he was only a pretender, or really that exiled 
and unfortunate prince, is a question, which will probably be never decided; wc may, 
however, safely affirm, that neither his imposture, nor his personal identity, v\ere ever 
proved by such arguments as enforce conviction. Ills first public appearance was in 
Ireland, where he drew to liimsclf many partizans. Having received an invitation from 
Charles VIII. he visited the court of Erance, and was there rccelveil with every 
mark of respect. Eroin Erance, the tide of admiration and credulity diffused itself into 
England: and sir (ieorge Nevil, sir Jolni Taylor, and above 100 gentlemen more, 
went over to Paris, in order to offer theif Jservi-'cs to tlie supposed duke of York, and 
to share his fortunes. He afterwards retired to the duchess of llurgundy, who at last 
professed herself, and evinceld that he was her nephew, assigned him an equipago 
suitable to his pretended birth, appointed him a guard, engaged every one to pay court 
to liim, and on all occasions honoured him with the a|)pcllaUon of The Wliite Rose of 
England. 

The impostor’s story was immediately published, for the suli.sfaction of the nation ; 
and as soon as Henry’s projects were matured, he maile the conspirators feel the weight' 
of his resentment. Almost in the same instant, he arrested lord I'itzuallar, sir Simou 
iMountford, and sir Thomas Tlnvaites, who were convictetl of high treason, lor promising 
to aid Perkin, and presently executed. Sir W^illiam Stanley, the lord liigh chamberlain, 
was also arrested ; but greater and more solemn preparations were ihouglit necessary 
for the trial of a man, whose authority in the nation, and whose domestic intimacy uitli 
fhc king, as well as his former services, seemed to secure him against any accusation or 
punishment. 

Henry, how’ever, was determined to take vengeance on all liis enemies. He there- 
fore won over sir Robert Clifford, Perkin's particular confidant, who, returning to Eng- 
land, on a promise of pardon, accused Stanley as his chief abettor ; and after six w^eeks 
delay, which was interposed, in order to shew the king’s lenity and coolness, the chapi- 
berlain W'as bronglit to his trial, condemned, and beheaded. 

^ The fate of Stanley made a great impression on the minds of the people, and struck 
Perkin’s adherents with t’ne deepest dismay ; as they found, from Clifford’s desertion, that 
all their secrets were betrayed. The jealous and severe temper of the king kept men 
in awe, and quelled not only the movements of sedition, but very murmurs of fac- 
tion. A general distrust took place ; all mutual confidence was destroyed, even between 
particular friends. 

Henry, in the mean time, elated with success, and little anxious* of dispelling 
those terrors, or gaining the affections of the nation, gave every day more and more 
VoL.Ii ^4 0 ^ 
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rein to his rapacions temper, and cm[)loyc(l the arts of perverted iiuv and justice, in order 
to extort fines and compositions from his sul'jects. His irovcnmunl in it^elt hii^hly 
oppressive; bnt it was so tniicii ihv less hnrdensomc, as lu*. look care, like 
to restrain the tyrannv of the nobles, and permitted no one to he gnilly ot in pi slice or 


oppression but 1/imself. 

Perkin, now findiii'^ his corri'spondcnce with tiic nobility cnl ofl, by IIcuiv s \igilan(C 
and severity, and tlu' king's aiitliorily daily gaining ground with the pcopi<*, lesohed to 
attempt somclliing v\hic}i might re\ive the drooping hopes ol his party. \\ ilh tliis view, 
he gathered together a hand of outlaws, pirates, lobbtr.s, and necessitous pClso^^, ot all 
nations, witli wiioiii ho put to sea, and appeared oi] iho cna.>t ot Ktnt; bnt finding the 
inhai)itants determined to oppose hiiii, he returned to Manders, and ailciwauU made a 


descent upon Iicland. 

Tlje allairs of Indand, however, were now in so good a posture, that lie there met with 
little success and being tired of the savage life he was obliged to lead, while skulking 
among the wild natives, he bent his course towards Scotland, and piesented liimseU to 
James I\^ who then reigned in tiiat kingdom. Perkin had been previously recommended 
to this prince l)y the king of rrance; and the insinuating address and plausible behaviour 
of tlic youth himself, seem further to have gained liim credit w itli .lames, whom yeais 
had not yet taught di^^trust or caution, and w ho carried his c(>nfidence sotai, as to give 
. liiin in marriage ihr ladv Catherine (iordon, daughter ot the call ot lluntlej, a young 


lady cmincnl both for beauty and virtue. 

The jealousy wliieli then subsi^tcd between the courts of Lngland and Scotland was a 
new' recommendation to l^cikin; so that James, who had resolved to make an iuioad 
into Kngland, attended by some of his borderers, carried tlie impostor along with him, 
in hopes that the appe.MVance ciT the pietcndcd piince might raise an insm icction in the 
iiortlu'in ('oimtics. IJiit in this exp('clation he ioimd liiiiiselt deceived. Icikins pic- 
tendons wcie now' become slalc, even in the e\es ot tlie populace : no iMiglishman of 
miy condition loincd iiiin. James, alter rcjicaU d memsions, attended with vaiious suc- 
cess, liicrcfore, found it necessary to conclude a truce with Henry, leikin being piivatcly 


ordered to depart the Kingdom. 

Irclanci o^ce more afforded a retreat to the impostor. There he hid liimself for some 
Vtmc in the wilds and fa.slnesses : but impatient ol a condition which was both disagice- 
ablc and dangerous, he held a consultation with his followers, Lome, Skelton, anc 
Asllcv, tlwec biokcn tradesmen, and, by their advice, resolved to tiy the aficctions ot the 
Cornish malcontents, who had lately risen in rebellion, on accomit of an oppressive tax, 
and whose uiulinous dispositions still subsisted, notwithstanding the lenity that had ecm 
shewn tl.ein No sooner, tlicrclbre, did tlie pretended prince appear at Hodmin, in 
Cornwal, limn the populacC; to \l\c number ot SOCO, Hocked to his standnid ; and J er- 
kin, elated w ith this appearance of success, took on him, for the first time, the appellation 
of Richard IV. king of England. That the expectations of his followers might not be 
suffered to languish, he presenUd himself before iwetcr; and by many fail, though fruit-* 
less promises, invited that city to join him. The inhabitants shut their gates against 
And he laid siege to the place. 
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Henry was h^ppy to licar that the impostor had landed in England, and prepared, 
hinisclt nidi alacrity to attack l)ini ; lor, as lie usually said, he desired only to see his 
enemies. Tcrkin, informed of the king’s preparations, iuiincdiatciy raised the siege of 
Exeter ; although his followers now amounted to the number of 7000, and seemed still 
resolute to maintain his eau.<5C. he himself despaired Of success, and 'secretly w ithdrew to 
the sanctuary of llcaulleu, in the New Eorest. The Cornish rebels submitted to tlie 
king's mercy, and found it was not yet exhausted in their behalf; a few of their chiefs ex- 
cepted, they were dismissed w ith impunity. Henry was more at a loss how to proceed 
will) regard to Perkin liimsclf. Some counselled him to make the privileges of the church 
yield to reasons of state; to drag the impostor from the sanclury, and inllict on him the 
punishment due to his temerity. Jiut Ilcnry diti not think the evil .so dangerous as to 
refjuire .such a violent remedy. He tlaic fore employed .some sagacious persons to per- 
suauo Perkin to deliver himself into the king's liands, under promise of Pardon. He did 
so; and Henry eondueted him iiua kind of mock triumph to London. 

lint akliougli the impostor’s life was granted him lie was still detained in custody ; 
and having broke from his keepers, ho was afterwords confined in the tower, where his 
habits of restless intrigue and enterprise followed him. He found means to open a 
corresiiondoncc uitli the carl of W arwick, who was eonlined in the same prison ; and 
he engaged tliat unfortunate prince to cmliracc a piojcct for his escape, which Perkin 
offered to conduct, (ly murdering the lieutenant of the tower. 'I'lic conspiracy did not 
escape the kings vigilance ; and Perkin, by this new attempt, after so many enormities, 
having reiidcretl himself totally unworthy of mercy, was arraigned, condemned, and hanged 
at 'J’yburn. arwick was als'o brought to trial, foimd guilty, and executed. 

']'iie king’s throne was now- reckoned perfectly secure, and foreign |)rii)ccs paid liiin 
deference and attention. 

The [irinoe, whose alliance Ilcnry valued most, was Etudiiiaiid of Spain, vvhose vi- 
goioiis anil steady jiolicy, always attended with success, had lendcred him, in many res- 
pcets, the most consideralile monareli in Europe. And the king of England had at last 
the satisfaction of completing a marriage, which had been projected and negotiated, du- 
ring the coiir.se of seven years, lictwocii Arlliur, jirincc of W ales, and the Infanta 
(Jatlierine, fourth daughter ol Ferdinand and Isabella ; he near 16' years of age, she 18, 
Ilut this imuriagc proved unprosfierous. Prince Arthur died a few months after the 
celebration of the nuptials ; and the king, desirous to conlinnc his alliance with Spain, 
and also unwilling to restore C'allierine's dowry, obliged his second son, Henry, how 
prince of ales, to be betrothed to the Infanta. Prince Henry made all the oppoaTillon 
of which a youth only ly2 years old could he supposed capable : hut as the king per- 
sistcrl in his resolution, the marriage was at last concluded between the parties. It was 
productive of the most important consequences. 

Another marriage was also celebrated the same year, which, in the next age, gave 
birtli to great events ; the union of Margaret, Henry’s eldest daughter, with .lames IV. 
of Scotland. When this alliance was deliberated on in the English council, some ob- 
jeeted that England might, in consequence of such marriage, fall under the dominion 
of Scotland. “ No }” replied Henry, “ tliough Scotland should give an h«r to the En- 
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gli^h crown, that kingdom will only hccome an acccbsion to England and the event 
has proved the Justice of the observation. 

The situatioii of Henry’s alfairs, botli at home and abroad, was now in cvei y respect 
fortunate. All the cftbrts of the European princes, a.s we shall afterwards have occa- 
sion to see, were turned to the side of Italy ; ami the various events which there arose, 
ntade Henry’s alliance be eagerly courted by each party, yet interested him so little*, 
as never to touch him with concern or anxiety. Uncontrouled, therefore, by appre- 
hension, or ’ opposition, he gave full scope to his natural passion, being increased by 
age, and encouraged by absolute authority, broke through all restraints of shame or 
justice. 

He had found two minU'ter.s, Empson and Dudley, perfectly qualihed to second 
his rapacious and tyrannical inclinations, and to prey upon his defenceless people. 
These instruments of 0|)prcssion weie both lawyers ; the fust of mean birth, of Iniital 
manners, and of unrelenting temper ; the second better born, better educated, and bet- 
ter bred, but equally unjust, severe, and inflexible. By their knowledge of law, they 
were qualified to pervert the forms of justice to the oppression of the innocent : and 
Henry supported them in all their iniquities. Tlic sole purpose of the king and his mi- 
nisters was to amass money, and bring every one under the lash of their authority. 

But while Henry was enriching himself with the spoils of his oppressed people, he 
did not neglect the political interests of the nation. Philip, archduke of Austria, and 
his wife Joan, heiress of Castile, being thrown upon the English coast on their passage 
to Spain ; Henry entertained them with a magnificence suitable to his dignity, and at an 
expence by no means agreeable to his temper. But, notwithstanding so much seeming 
cordiality, interest in this, as in all things, was the only rule of his conduct. He resolved 
to draw some advantage from the involuntary visit paid him by his royal guests ; and 
while he seemed only intent on displaying his hospitality, and in furni.shing the means 
of amusement, he concluded a treaty of connnerce, highly benclicial to England. 

Henry’s views ditl not terminate here ; from the interest of the nation, lie turned liicm 
to his own. Edmund dc la Pole, earl of Sulfolk, nephew to Edward and brother 
to the earl of Lincoln, slain at the battle of Stoke, had retired to Flanders in disgust, 
'i’hc king did not neglect the present opportunity of complaining to the archduke of the 
reception w hich Sufl'olk had met with in bis dominions. “ I really thougltt,” replied 
Philip, “ that your greatness and felicity had set you far above apprehensions from a per- 
son of so little consequence : but to give you satisfaction, I shall banish him my state.” 
“ I expect that you will carry your complaisance further,” said Henry ; “ I desire to 
have Suffolk put into my hands, where alone I can depend on his submission and obe- 
dience.” “ That measure,” observed Philip, “ will reflect dishonour upon you, as well 
as myself. You will be thought to have used me as a prisoner.” “ Then,” replied 
Henry, “ the matter is settled ; I will take upon me that dishonour, and so your honour 
is safe.” Bhilip found himself under the necessity of complying; but be first exacted a 
promise from Henry that he would spare Suffolk’s life. 

Henry survived these transactions about tw^o years, but nothing memorable occurs in 
the remaining part of hie reign. His declining health made him turn*his thoughts towards 
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tliat future state of existence, which the severities of his government had rendered a 
very dismal prospect to him. In order to allay the terrors under which he laboured, he 
endeavoured to procure a reconciliation with heaven, by distributing alms, and found- 
iuL^ lelii^ious houses. Remorse even seized him at times, for the abuse of his authority by 
Jhnpson and Dudley, though not to such a degree as to make him stop^the rapacious, 
luiiul ot those o[)pressors, until death, by its nearer approaches, appalled him with new 
tenors; and then he ordered, l>y a general chm.'^i' in his will, that res^titution should be 
luiulc to ul! tliosc wiioin he had injured. lie died of a consumption, at his favourite 
palace of Richmond, in the .5Cd year of his age, and the ^2.'3d of his reign ; which 
was, on the whole, furtmiate f )r his people at home, and lionoural)le abroad. 

No piincc ever ascended llic throne of Kngland with more advantages than Henry 
IJis title to tjie eioun was undisputed; his tieasury was full; liis subjects were 
iii tianquillity ; anti the vigour and comeliness of his jaTson, his freedom of manners, 
his love of .si]()\v, and In':* dexterity in every manly cxincise, rendered his accession highly 
]) 0 [>nlar, wliile liis ptohcicncy in literature, anti iiis lepntation for talents, made liis 
ciiaractcr rcsi)cctab!c. Every thing seemed to piogiuisticatc a happy and prosperous 
leign. 

The first act of Henry's administration confjimed the public hopes ; it was the prose- 
cution of Kmpson and Dudlt^v, tlie two unfeeling ministers whom his lather had em- 
ployed in his extortions. Tlit y insisted, and pcihaps justly, that they had acted solely 
by royal authority ; hut the jury was so fur moved by po|)ulur prejudices, as to give a 
\crdict against them ; and Henry, at the earnest desire of the pcoide, granted a war- 
rant for tlioir execution. 

Having [)unishod the instruments of past oppression, the kings next concern was to 
fuiiil his former engaginnents. He had been affianced, during his liitlici s lifc-tiinc, to 
trie Infanta C athai ine, his bruthcr s widow, and notwitlistaiuling some 5cni[)lcs on that 
step, he now agreed that their nuptials sliould he celebrated. Wc shall afterwards liavc 
occasion to oliserve llie extraordinary eHfccts of this marriage, and ol tlic kings remorse, 
cither real or preteiiided. 

Some f)iinccs have been their own ministers, but almost every one has either had a mi- 
nisler or a favourite. Wolse.y was both to lleury ; being admittci! to the youthful mon- 
arch’s pleasures, he took the lead in every jovial conversation, and promoted, notw itli 
standing his religious habit, all that frolic and gaiety, which he found to be agreeable to 
the age and inclinalions of the king. 

During the intervals of amusement, he introduced business and state affairs, and in 
sinuated those rnaxirns of conduct, which lie was desirous his master sliould pursue. J>y 
these means he insensibly acquired that absolute ascendancy over Henry, which distin- 
guished his udministration; and the people saw, with concern, every day, new iiistancea 
of his unconlrouled authority. 

1 he duke of Buekinghuni, lord high constable of England, the first nohlcmnn in the 
kingdom, both in family and fortune, having wantonly giv^cn disgust to tVolscy, soon 
tbund reason to rcj>ent his imprudence. He was descended, by a female, from the duke 
of Ciloucester, youngest son of Edward III. ; and being infatuated with judicial astiu** 
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logy, he consulted with a Cartl)usian friar, named Hopkins, who flattered him with hopes 
of ascending one day the English throne. He had even been so unguiti di d as to utter 
some expressions against the king’s life. The cardinal made tho.^e the grounds of 
an impeachment ; and although Buckingham’s threats seem to have proceeded jnorc 
•from indiscretion than deliberate malice, he was brouglrt to trial, condemned, and 
executed. The office of high constable-, which this nobleman inherited Irom the Bohuns, 
earls of Hereford, being forfeited by his attainder, was never afterwards revived in 
Englatid. * 

The next memorable event iti the domestic history of this reign, i.s the divorce of 
queen Catherine. The king’s scruples in regard to the lawfulness of his marii.ige, in- 
creased with the decay of the queen’s beauty. >She had borne him several children, h,!t 
they were all dead except the [uincess Mary; and Henry was passionately fond of male 
issue. He consulted his confessor, the l)isItop of Lincoln, on the legality of marrying 
a brother’s widow, and found that prelate |)Osscssed with some doubts and diflicidtics. 
He next proceeded to examine the question by his own learning and study, being him- 
self a great divine and casuist; and having had recourse to the woiks of lias oracle, 
Thomas Aquinas, ho discovered that cclclaaled doctor had expressly declared against 
the lawfulness of such marriages, 'i'hc aichbishop of Canterbury was now applied to, 
and desired to consult his brethren. All the prelates in England, except Fisher, bis- 
hop of Rochester, unanimously declared, under their hand and seal, that they deemed 
the king’s marriage unlawful. Wolscy also fortified his master’s scruples ; and the 
charms of Anne Bolcyn, maid of honour to the queen, carried home every argument 

to the heart of Henry, more forcibly than even the suggestions of that powerful 

favourite. 

This young lady was daughter of sir Thomas Bolcyn, who had been employed by 
Henry in several embassies, and was allied to all the chief nobility in the kingdom. She 
hud been carried over to Paris in early youth, by the king’s sister, when espoused to 
Lewis XII. of France ; and the graces of her mind, no le.ss than the beauty of her per- 
son, had distinguished her even in that polished court. The time at which she returned 
to England is not certainly known ; but it appears to have been after the king had en- 
tertained doubts concerning the lawfulness of bis marriage. She immediately caught 
the roving and amonrous eye of Henry ; and as her virtue and modesty left him no hope 

of licentious indulgences, he resolved to raise her to the throne, which her accomplish- 

ments, lioth natural and acquired, seemed equally fitted to adorn. 

But mimy bars were yet in the way of Henry’s wishes. It was not only necessary to 
obtain a divorce from the pope, but a revocation of the bull which had been granted 
for a marriage with Catherine, before he could marry Anne : and he had to combat 
all the interest of the emperor, whose aunt he was going to degrade. The king of 
England, however, did not despair 6f success. He was in high fovour with the court of 
Koine, and lie deserved to be so. He had not only opposed the progress of the Lu- 
theran tenets, by all the influence which his extensive and almost absolute authority 
conferred upon him, but he bad even written a book against them ; a performance in itself 
not contemptible, and which gave so much pleasure to Leo X. that he confbrred upon 
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Henry the title of Defender of the Faith. Sensible therefore of his importaftco, ihs the 
chief pillar of the church, at a time when it stood fo liiitich need of support, he conft- 
^ dently applied to Clement V!I. the reigning pond^ for a dissolution of bis marriage 
with C^atherine. The pope seemed at first favourable to Henry’s inclinajtipn ; but his 
dread of displeasing the emperor, ^rhose prisoner he had lately beoni ' prevented him 
from coming to any fixed determination. At last, however, he et^powered Canijjeggio 
and Wolsey, his two legates in England, to try the validity of the king'f marriage. They 
accordingly opened their court at London, #hd proceeded to tlie examination of the 
matter. 

The first point which came before them, and that which Henry wanted chiefly 
to establish, was Arthur’s consummation of his marriage with Catherine ; and although 
the rpiecn protested, that her virgin honour was yet untainted, when the king received 
her into his l)cd, and even afipealed to his Grace, the title then taken by our kings, for 
thp truth of her assertion, stronger proofs than were produced could not be expected of 
such a fact, after .'«o long an interval. But when the business seemed drawing near to a 
close, and wbile Henry was in anxious expectation of a sentence in his favour, all his 
hopes were suddenly blasted. Cainpeggio, on the most liivolotis pretences, prorogued 
the court ; and Clement, at the intercession of the emperor, revoked the cause soon 
after to Rome. 

This finesse occasioned the fall of Wolsey. Anne Boleyn imputed to him the failure 
of her expectations ; and Henry, u lio entertained the highest opinion of the cardinal's 
capacity, ascribed his miscarriage in the iwesent undertaking, not to mistbrtune or mis- 
take, but to the malignity or infidelity of that minister. 'J'lie great seal was taken from 
him, and given to sir Thomas More, a man of learning, virtue, and capacity’. He W'as 
indicted in the Star Chamber ; bis lands and goods were declared forfeited ; iiis bouses 
and furniture were seized, he was pronounced without the protection ot the laws, and 
his person liable to be committed to custody, 'i’he king'.s heart, however, relented, and 
the prosecution was carried no further; but the cardinal was ordered to remove from 
court, and his final ruin was hanging over him. 

The parliament laid hold of the present opportunity to pass several bills, restraining 
the impositions of the clergy ; and Henry was not displeased, that the pope and his 
wliole militia should be made sensible of their dependance upon him, and of the wil- 
lingness of his subjects, if he was so disposed, to reduce the power and privileges of 
ecclesiastics. 

Amid the anxieties with which he was agitated, he was often tempted to break 
oflT all connection with Rome : and Anne Boleyn used every insinuation, in order 
to make him proceed to extremities with Clement; botii as the readiest and surest 
means of her exaltation to the royal dignity, and of spreading the new doctrines, in 
which she had been initiated under the duchess of Alen^on, a warm friend to the 
Reformation. But Henry, notwithstanding these inducements, had still many reasons to 
desire a good agreement with the sovereign pontiflT. Having been educated in a super- 
stitious veueration for the boly see, be dreaded the reproach of heresy ; and he abhor- 
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red oil alliance with the Lutherans, . the chittf opponents of tlie pnpal power, because 
Luther, tlieir apostle, had handled him rou^lily, in an answer to his book in defence 
of the Romish communion. 

While Henry was fluctuating betw*een these contrary opinions, two of his courtiers 
fell accidentally, ' one evening, into company with Dr. Thomas Cranmer, fellow of .Je- 
sus college, In Cambridge, a man di.^tinguished by his learning, but still more by hi.s 
candour ; and as the affair of the divorce became the subject of conversation, he ob- 
served, that the best way, either to quiet king’s conscience, or to obtain the f)opo s 
consent, woulil be to consult all the nnivorsilies in Europe with regaitl to that contro- 
verted point. U'licn Henry was informed of this proposal, he was delighted with it, 
and swoic with great violence, “ Hydod! Cranmer has got the right sou by the i. 
'J'he doctor was immediately sent for, and taken into favour ; the universities were con- 
sulted, according to his advice ; and all of them declared the king's marriage invalid. 

Clement, however, lying .still under tho influence of the emperor, continued inflexi- 
ble ; and as IL'iiry was sensible, that the extremities to which he was pushed, both 
against the pope and the ecclesiastical order, must he disagreeable to Wolsey, whose 
opposition lie di called, he reiicw'ed the prosecution against his aiitient lavomite. 

The cardin.d, alter his disgrace, had remained for some time at Riclmiontl ; hut 
being ordcicd to remove to his see of York, betook up his residence at Cawood, in 
Yorkshire, wliere he rendered himself extremely popular in the neighbourhood, by Ins 
alfahility and hospitality. In this retreat he lived, when the earl of Norlluiniherland 
received orders to arrest him for high treason, and conduct him to London, as a pre- 
lude to his trial. On his jownicy, lie was seized with a disorder, which turned into a 
dysentery ; and it was with much difliculty that he was able to reach Leicester abbey. 
“ I am come to lay my hones among you, ’ said Wolsey to the abbot and monks, who 
came to receive him ; and he iniinedialcly took to his bed, whence he never rose more. 
“O! had I hut served my Ood,” cried he, a little before he expired, “ as diligently as I 
liave seived my king, he would not have descrteil me in my grey hairs." His treason, 
indeed, seems rather to have hcci against the people than the prince, or even the state; 
for allhougli the violence and obstinacy of Henry’s character ought perhaps to apologize, 
lor many of the cardinals iinlilic measures, his continued extortions upon the subject 
liy the most iniquitous inctliods, in what he called his Leganlire court, admit ol no 
alleviiiiion. 

'Thus freed from a person w-liom he considered as an obstacle in the way of his incli- 
nations, and sufiported by the opinion of the learned in the step which he intended to 
take, Henry ordered a parliament, together with a convocation to meet ; in which 
he was acknowledged, “ the protector and supreme Head of the church and clergy of 
England and living now fully determined in his own mind, relative to a matter which 
had long engaged his thoughts, and resolved to udmini.ster ecclesiastical affairs without 
farther recourse to Rome, as well as to abide all consequences, he privately celebrated 
Iris marriage with Anne Rolcyn, whom be had previously created marchioness of Pem- 
broke. C.annier, now become archbishop of Canterbury, annulled soon after the king’s 
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me, w ho w as publicly ttit pomp and dignity 



sceplre, ^;ith equal glory to liersclf and liappiness to the people. 

Arhcn intelligence was conveyed to Rome ol' these transactions; tbo COn^clavc was all 
in a rage, and the -[jope wa^ urged hy the cardinals of the imperial faction, to dart his 
.sp'irilual thundca's against Henry. Ihit Clement was still unwilling to proceed to ex- 
iM inities : he only declared CVamner's sentcMiee nnlh and tliiealt ncd the king with ex- 
coinin'inieation, if he did not |)ut things in their 1‘oriuer conditions, before a day 
luiined. 


In the mean lini^', Henry as j)rcvailed upon, by the mediation of llie King of France^ 
to .-^ubniit his canse to the Roman consistory, providcil llu! cardinals of the imperial fac- 
tion were excinded bom it. 'idie pope consented ; and promised, tirat if the king would 
sign a written agreement to this purpose, his demands should oc', fnlly complied with. 
But on what slight incidents often depend the greatest evamts ! The courit r appointed 
to Ccwvy the king’s written promise, was detained l)eyond the day lixed ; news arrived 
at Rome, that a libel had been ])ul)li‘^be(l in London against the Holy See, and a farce 
acted belbrc the king in (h’ribiun of tlic apostolic body. The pope and cardinals cn- 
teied into the eonsi^toig iidlamed with rage; the inaniage between Henry and Cath- 
ciine was |)ronounc((l valid ; the king was declared excommunicated, if he refused to 
adhere to it, and tii<* rupture w ill) Lngland was rendered final. 

'i he luigli^h patliainenl, asseml>led soon after tins tlecii-ion ot the court of Rome, 
conlerred on t.he king lljc title of 'J he onlv su[>reme head of the church of England 
upon earth,” as tijey had aheady invested him with all the real power belonging to it, 
a ineabiire of ilic utmost (‘on.^equence to the kingdom, wbclbor considered in a civil or 
ecclesiastical view', and which forms a memorable era in our constilntion. The legis- 
lature, by thus acknowledging the king’s supremacy in ecclesiastical matters, and unit- 
ing the spiritual with the civil i)ower, introduced greater .simplicity into government, 
and prevented all future disputes about the limits of contending jurisdictions. A door 
was also o|)encd for checking the exorhilaiicies of superstition, and breaking those 
shackles, by which human reason, policy, and industry, luui so iong been circumscrib(?d ; 
for, as a profour\d historian has justly observed, the prince being head of the religious, 
as well as of the temporal jurisdiction of the kingdom, though he might sometimes be 
tempted to eyiploy the former as an engine of government, could have no interest, like 
the Roman ponlitT, in encouraging its usurpations. 

But England, though thus hap|)ily released from the oppre.ssive juri.sdiction of the 
poi)e, was Jar from enjoying religious freedom. Lil)erty of conscience was, if possible, 
more confined tlian ever. Henry not only retained his aversion against Luther and his 
doctrine, but so many of his early prejudices hung al)out him, that the idea of heresy 
still filled him with horror. Separate as he stood irorn the catholic church, he con- 
tinued to value himself on maintaining its dogmas, and on guarding with fire and sword 

Vot. I ^ 4 F 
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the imaginary purity of his speculative opinion!!. All wlio denied the kins;'s supremacy, 
the legitimacy of his daughter Elirabeth, or «ho embraetd the tenets of the relbi nicrs, 
were equally the olyecls of bis vengeance. 

Among th^Jattqt. ware many, unhappy persons, who Imd greedily iinl)il)cd the T.it- 
theran doctrines, (Jurihg Henry's quarrel with Uomc, in liojics ot‘ a total rliaiii^c of wor- 
ship ; and wh6y having gone too far to recede, fell martyrs to their ik'w fidth. Among 
the former were Fisher, bishop of Rochester, and sfr Fhomas More, late chancellor, ulio 
refused to ncknowledge the kin"*s snpremarv, and died upon the scallold with heroic 
constancy. ]\Iore, wlio was a man of a g;iy hmnour, retaincil his facelionsncss even to 
tJte last. l)cn he laid his head on the block, and saw the executioner ready witli his 
weapon, Stay, friend,” said he, ‘‘ till I put aside my beard; for” added he, “it n ver 
committed treason.” 

Although Henry thus punished both Protestant‘S and catholics, his most dangerom 
enemies, he was sensible, were the zealous adherents to llio anlicmt religion, and more 
especially the monksS, who, Iniving their iimncfiiaie dependance on the Rf)man jiontifl’ 
apprehended their own ruin to he. the certain consetpicuco of abolishing his anthoritv in 
England. Ihe king Iheri’fore determined to suppicss the monasteries, as so many nur- 
series ot rebellion, as well as of idleness, suj)crsliiion, and folly, and to put himself 
in possession ot their ample revenues. In order to clb'cl tliis purpose with some colour 
ot justice, he ap|>ointcd commissioners to visit all religious houses, and these men 
brought reports ol’ such iiightful disorders, lewdness, ignorance, priestcraft, and un- 
natural lusts, as filled the nation with horror against institutions lield sacred by their 
ancestors, and lately oljects of tlie most profound v('neration. The lesser monasteries, 
said to have been the most corrupted, to the number of were at once supjiresscd 
by parliament; and their revenues, goods, chattels, and plate, were granted to the 

i iic convocation, which sat at the same time with parliament, passed a vote for a 
new translation ol the bihlc, none being yet t)ul)lLshed by authority in the English lan- 
guage ; and the Reformation seemed fast gaining ground in the kii\i£dom, though the 
king still declared himself its enemy, when its promoters, Cruniner, Latimer, and others, 
met with a severe mortification, which seemed to blast all their liopes, in the untimely 
fate ot their patroness, Anne Roleyn. 

This Udy now began to experience the decay of the kings aflFections, and the ca- 
priciousncss of his temper. Henry's passions, which had subsisted in full force, during 
the fiJx years that the prosecution of tiie divorce laste d, and seemed only to increase 
nnder difficulties, had scarcely obtained possession of its object, when it sunk into lan- 
gour, s.icceodcd by disgust. Ilis love was suddenly transferred to a, new mistress. 
The charms of Jane Seymour, maid of honour to the queen, a young lady of exquisite 
beauty, had entirely captivated liim ; and he thought of nothing but how to raise her 
to hia bed and throne, This peculiarity in Henry's disposition, proceeding perhaps 
Iroin an aversion against the vice of gallantry, involved liim in crimes of a blacker dye, 
than those which he sought to avoid by forming a legal connexion. Before he could 
marry Jane, it was necessary to get rid of his once beloved Anne, now become a bar in 
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tSie way of bib felicity. That obbtaclc, howeyefK'.'^ CTO bofia removed. The heart ia not 
more iii^fnious in suggesting apologies for its th®n COUrticra ia findin|( ex* 

peclients for gratifying the inclinations of their «queen*9 envies, 1dlllOii|( 

Henry’s courtiers, immediately sensible of the king's aftiEiCtiotis, 

jili'-hed her ruin by flattering his n(v\ p.ivsion. They tJl^(^!«e4om of 

ners, which Anne had acquiitd in Trance, as a dissolli^^^ltty)^; 
cd her of a criminal conespoiulciicc with several gentlemtil of mi -few swd 

even with her own brotlic ' and they extolled the virtues of Jl^ SeyinOur. Honry 
believed all, because lie wishcfl to he convinced. The queen was committed to the 
tower, impcMched, bioiitiht to tiud condemned without evidence, and executed witli- 
out lemoibC. Hisioi) afloids us no uM'-on to call ht‘r innocence in question ; and the 
king, bv man \ mg htr known iival, the day alter her execution, made the motives of 
his conduct sulliciciitly evident, and lett the woild in little doubt about the iniquity of hef 
scnteiKc. 

It larthcr aigiiments should be thought iiccossai'} in siippoit of tlie muocence of the 
uiifoituiiate Anno Dolevn, hci seicnity, and even checi fulness, while under confine- 
incut and sentence of death, ought to have its weiglit, as it is peihaps miexampled in 
a woman, and could not well be the associate of guilt. “ Never piince,” sajs she, in a 
letter to Ileniy, “ had wife nioie loval in all duty, and in all true afl'cetion, than you 
have ever found in Anne Boleyn : with which name and place I could willingly have 
contented myselt, if fJod, and jourgiavo's pleasiiic, had been so pleased ; neither did 
\ at any time so far forget myself in my exaltation, oi icccivcd queenship, hut that I 
always looked for such an altcialion as I now fliul ; for the ground of my preferment 
being on no surer foundation than }Our gr .ice’s fancy, the least alteration I knew was 
fit and sufficient to diaw that fancy to some other object.” In another letter to the 
king, she saj's, “ Yon have laistd me from a piivatc gentlewoman to a marchioness ; 
iioni a marchioness to a queen ; and since \ou can exalt me no higher in this world, you 
«ie resolved to send me to heaven, that I may become a saint !” 

This gaiety c'ontinucd to the last. 'The nioining of her catastrophe, conversing 
with the lieutenant of (he tower, on what she was going to suffer, he endeavomed 
to comfort her by the shoitncss of its duratiovi. “ The executioner indeed,” replied she, 
“ lam told is very expert; and I have but a sleiidci neck," grasping it with her hand 
and smiling 'The queen’s brother and three gentlemen of the bed chamber, also f i 
victims to the king’s suspicions; or rather were sacrificed, to hallow his nuptial -it h 
Jane Seymour. 

The Catholics who had been the chief instruments of these tragical evenf', uid not 
reap so much advanfage from the fall of queen Anne as they expected. 1 ' r ‘riends of 
the Reformation still maintained their credit with the king; and article )* faith were 
drawn up by the convocation, under Henry’s eye, more favourable to t' -■ *ew than the 
old religion, but still more conformable to the ideas of the loyal theoh than agree- 
able to the parfcizans of either. Prudence, however, taught the prot<^ t ,iits to be silent, 
and to rest satisfied with the ground which they had gained. 'Jh' disappoirfted ca- 
tholics were less quiet. The Ute innovations, particularly the dissolution of the smalls 
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IBonastenes, aad the wliicli all the rest were exposed, had bred dis- 

contents antotig. 

' Tlve capacity, ttjok hold of the nmUilude by 


' .Tlw; capacity, took hold of the ninUitude by 

t'Mt^''fe^e(^'‘.itnteres^ for the souls of their forefathers, \^hich 
||R/?,ih}ring niuiiy ayes, in the lorn"»»'nt3 of piirsiator ', for 
'J'he expelled monks, wanue.io^ about the eoun- 
'iprnjiimeftB, to '•oiise tlio populaee to rebellion ; and they assein- 
W^^itodl^^w/diffcrcnt uai! - of the kingdom ; particularly in Lincolnshire and 
-the northern counties. But by the | .'idcnt condnet of the duke of Norfolk, nho com- 
bonded the king’s forces, and who Sf retiv farourtd the cause of the rebel;., but not 
their rebellions nicasures, tranquillity nas happily restored to the kingdom, aiili little 
effusion of blood. 

The sn|)|'ic.>sioii of t!ie«c itwurreetions was followed by an event wliieli completed 
Henry s dona . -.lie liiieitv : the l)iil!i ('f a son, who wa^ bapli-ed under the name of Ld- 
waril. But tills hiippine.ss wa.s not w about allay: llu; (|iiecn died two days alter. A 
son, however, had been so long and so aidently desired by Henry, and was now be- 
come so nece.ssary, in order to prevent di-^piites with regard to the sneccssion, the two 
princesses be' ;g declared illcgilimule, that the king’s sorrow was drowned in liis joy. 
And his authority being thus eonliimcd at borne, ami bis consideration inereased 
abroad, he carried into execution a measure on wiiieh he hud been long resolved, the ut- 
ter destruction of the inonastciies. 

The better to reconcile the minds of the peopie to this great innovation, the impostures 
of the monks were zealously brouglit to light. Among the sacred repositories of con 
vents, were found tiie parings of St. lulmund’s toes ; some coals that roasted St. IjUW- 
rence; the girdle of the blessed Virgin, shewn in 11 different places ; two or three 
heads of St. IJr-sula ; and part of St. 'J'hoinas of Canterbury’s shirt, much reverenced 
by liig-bcllii'd wor:;(i). Some impostures of a more artificial nature also were di.s- 
covered ; parliciilariy a miraculGu.s crueitix, which had been kept at Boxlcy in Kent, 
and bore the appellation ol the Roaii of Crace, the eyes, lips, and head of which moved 
OH the ap|<roaoli of its volarie.s. The criicilix was publicly broke at St. Paul’s cross, 


and the springs and wheels by which it had been secretly moved, were shewn to the 
whole people. The shrine of St. Thomas of Becket, commonly called St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, was likewise de.«troycil, tbougli much to the regret of the populace. So su- 
peibtiiioMs was the veneration for this saint, that it appeared in one year, not a penny had 
been orteied at Cod’s altar ; at the Virgin's, only four pounds one shilling and eight- 
pence ; but at tliat of St. Thomas, nine hundr.'.l and fifty four pounds six shillings and 
thrce-pcnce. 


The exposuie of such eiiormous absurdities and impieties took off much of llie odium 
from a measure in itself rapacious and violent. The acquiescence of the nobility and 
gentry was fa’rther procured by grunts of the revenues of convent^, or leases of them at 
a reduced rent ; and the minds of the people were quieted, by being told, that the king 
would have no farther occasion to levy taxes, but would be able, during war as well as 
9eace, to bear from the abbey lands the whole expence of government, Heiny also 
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settled pensions on the ejected monks, and erected bt^):^ics ; 'which silenced 

the muimurs of such of the secular clergy as wci% n<|Py^ge^e#i#^ded. to Romisli 
uonimuuion. 

Alter renouncing the pope’s supremacy, and supprcssji|^^on^tet:ies, Uie s|Sl)1t ot;jop- 
position, it was tljought, would lead the k’og to declare war>. ^ jiinat tl^ 
and worship, as well as discipline, of the church of Home. , altbc^^*^ since 
lie came to years of maturity, had been gradually changing tbS^t^nCts '6f that theo- 
logical system in which lie had been educated, he was no less dogmatical in the few 
which jet remained to him, than if the wliolc fabric had been preserved entire, and so 
great was his scliolastical arrogance, tliough he stood alone in liis belief, that he thought 
himself cnlillcd to rcgnlatc Ids own particular standard the religious faith of the na- 
tion. The chanccltor was accordingly ordereil to open the parliament with informing 
them, that it was his majesty's earnest desire to e\tir[*'alc hum his kingdom all diversity 
ot opinion in matters of religion. In con’-cquencc ol this desire, a hill, conJ-isting of six 
articles, called by the protestants the llloody Bill, was drawn np according to the Kings 
idea.s ; and liaving passed through both houses, received the loyal assent. In this statute 
was established the doctrine of the real presence, or transubstaulialion ; the coin- 
inuniun in one kind, or with bread only ; the perpetual obligations of vows of chastity ; 
the utility of private masses ; the celibacy of the clergy, and the necessity of auric'ular 
confession. d’he violation of cither of these articles was made punishable with 
death ; and a denial of the real presence, to the disgrace of common sense, could not 
I>c atoned for by the most humble recantation : an instance of severity unknown even 
to the iiuinisition. 

d'be atliiirs of religion being thus settled, the king began to think of a new wife; 
and as the duke of CIcvcs had great inlciest with the princes of the Siualcaldic 
league, whose alliance was considered as edvaiitageous to I’diglmd, Henry solicited in 
marriage Anne, daughter of that duke. A llatteiing pictnic of this princess, drawn by 
Hans Holbein, co-operated with these politierd motives to determine tijo King in liis 
choice; and Anne was sent over to Knglaiid. But Henry no sooner saw lirr, than Ikj 
swore she was a great Tlandcrs mare, and declared lie never eoidd bear her any atlec- 
tion. He resolved, how'cver, to consummate lli^ maniage, notw ithstanding his dislike, 
sensible that a contrary conduct would be highly re.^icnted by lier ti lends and family, 
lie tlicri'fore told Cromwell, bis minister since the death ol \V olscy, and who had beui 
instrumental in forming the match, that ‘‘ as matters bad gone so far, he must put ‘bis 
neck into the }oke.'’ But allliougb political considerations had induced Henry to con- 
summate, at lc^^^t in appcai'ancc, bis marriage with Anne ot Clcves, they could not 
save him from di^gust. His avcrsioli against her increased every day; and Cromwell, 
tliougli still seemingly in favour, saw his own ruin, and the queen's disgrace, fast ap^ 
proacliing. 

An unforeseen cause accelerated both. The king had fixed his afl'ections on 
C'alhotine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk; and, as usual, he determined to 
gratily his [lassrou, by making her his royal consort. The duke, wlto had long been at 
Von I *4 6 
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rnmity wit)) Cromwe)!, tnade. use' pf his niece’s insinuations against that minister; who 
was a promoter of thti Reformatidh, as he formerly had of those of Anne Bolejn against 
M’olsey. i Cromwell svaa accused of heresy and treason, committed to the tower, con** 
demned and executed. He was a man of low birth, hut wortliy, hy his integrity and 
abilities^ , of the. high station to which he was raised ; worthy of a better master and a bet- 
ter fate;? ‘'''‘ 

The measures for divorcing TTenry from Anne of Cloves were carried forward at tlie 
same time with the bill of attainder against Cromwell. Henry pleaded, that wlien la; 
C5)>ou3ed Anne, he had not inwardly given hi.s consent ; ami tliat, notwithstanding the 
near approach he had made, he had not thought fit to consiimm.ite the mairiagc. The, 
convocation sustained these reasons, and solemnly anmi'led tlic engagement between 
the king qnd queen. The parliament, over obsequious to Homy's will, ratified the deri- 
sion of the clinreh. The inarriago of the king with Catherine How'iird, which followed 
soon after his divorce from Anne of C’levc.s, was regarded as a favourable incident liy 
the catholic party; and the snhseqnent events corresponded with their cxpcctatioi;*. 
The king's councils being now directed l)y tlie duke of Norfolk and bishop Gardener, 
a furious persecution was begun against tlic pixitestants. '1 lie law of tlie six Articles, 
which Cromwell had, on all occassions, taken caic to soften, was executed with rigour ; 
and Dr. Barnes, and several other clergymen, were [uosecuted, and brought to the 
stake. 

But Henry’s attention was soon turned to prosectitioivs of a very dill’ercnt kind ; and 
on a subject whicli afl’ected him still more sensibly than even the violation of liis fa- 
vourite theological statute. He had thought liimsclf extremely happy in his new con- 
sort. 'I’lic elegant person and agrecalilc manners of Catherine, liad entirely ca])tivated 
his heart, and he had publicly, in his chapel, returned thanks to heaven for tlie 
felicity which the conjugal state afl'orded him. Tiiis happiness, however, was of short 
duration. 'J’hc (luccn had led a dissolute life before marriage. She had abandoned 
herself to the footiiiaii of her graiidiiiolhcr, the old diichcss of Norfolk, while her 
maid «a.s in the same chamlier, and even along with her in the same bed. The proofs 
of this licentiousness were positive. 'I’liere was also room to believe, notwithstanding 
her declaration to tlie contrary, that she had not been faithful to the king’s bed ; for 
it appeared, that one Colcpepper had passed the night witli her alone since licr mar- 
riage, and tliat she had taken Derham, one of her old paramours, into her service. 

lien these proofs of Catherine's incontinence were laid before Henry, he was so 
deeply affected, that iie remained for some moments speechless, and at last burst into 
tears. The natural ferocity of his temper, however, soon returned ; and lie assembled 
w parliament, the usual instrument of his tyranny, in order to satiate his vengeance, 
A bill ot attaiiuler was voted against the queen and the viscountess of Uochtbrd, w'ho 
had conducted her ciiminal amours. A singular bill was also passed at the same time, 
making it treason in any person to conceal the incontinence of a (pieen of England ; 
and farther enacting, Tliat if a king of England should marry any woman who had been 
incontinent, taking her for a true maid, she likewise should be deemed guilty of treason, 
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in case she did not previously reveal her shame to hhn. And tlie queen and lady 
llochford were beheaded on Tower liill, though their guilt had preceded the fraraiag 
of that statute. 

The disorders of Ireland, which had been checked, but not eradicated, by Henry VIL 
broke out in the present reign with a violence, which was increased by the late innova'- 
tions in religion. Henry w as of opinion that a greater splendour of title would flatter 
the Irish, and promote their more pcifcct submission, excliangcd his stile of lord of 
Ireland for that of king ; and his proclamation for that purpose was this year com- 
iiiimicatcd to parliament. He also gratified some of the chieftains of that island 
witli titles ; and the vigour of his administration restored tranquillity to his Hibernian 
territories. 

The affairs of England became from this lime .so closely connected with tliose of Scot- 
land as to render it necessary to take a retrospective view of the history of tlic latter 
kingdom. 

James IV. after his nuptials with the English pnuccs.s. appears to have enjoyed a 
tranquillity almost unknown to his predecessors; and began to make a eousidcrable 
figure among the Euro|>ean potentates. He applied himself to the building of sliips ; 
one of which, the St. Micliael, is supposed to have been the largest then in the worliL 
He worked with his own hands in tlie building it ; and it is plain from his conduct tliuC 
he was aspiring to be a marilintc power, in which design he was encouraged by tlic. 
number of excellent seamen which Scotland then produced. J'lic first essay of i»ib 
arms was in favour of his kinsman, Joht), king of Pemnark, w bom he powerfully sup- 
ported in bis contest with the Swedes. He then turned his attention to the llcmings 
and Hollanders, who bad insulted bis flag, and committed muiiy acts of piracy on his 
subjects. 

He gave the command of a squadron to Rarton, wlio treated all the Dutch and 
I'lemish traders that fell into his bands as pirates, .sent home their heads in hogsheads, 
aikl at length returned to Scotland willi a largo number of prizes. So inucii wa.s 
James then respected on the continent, that wc know of no reseiitincnt shewn by the 
court of Spain (to whom the Netlierlamls then belonged) on this occasion. 'J hi:* 
naval prosperity of Scotland brought a long succession of heavy calamities upon that 
country. 

James having granted a letter of marquft against Uic Portuguese to sir Andrew Barton, 
he is said to have plundered many English ships, on pretence of their being Portuguese 
{)roperty, and to have made the navigation of the narrow seas dangerous to Englishmen. 
In consequence of this infraction of the law of nations, Henry ^'IH. granted letters of 
imirquc te the two sons of the earl of Surry. Tliese gallant commandci’s fell in ^vitll 
Barton, defeated and slew him in a violent engagement, and brouglit his crew prisoners 
to London. 

To revenge the loss of this gallant commander, James invaded England with an 
army of 50,000 men. lie was defeatecl at the buttle of Floddenfield by the earl of 
SuiTy, and lost upon this occasion his own life, os well us those of great numhers of his 
subjects. 
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Frdm the year 1513, vilien this event took place, to the yei'ir 1 5*2^, when Janfics V. 
assumed the administration, Scotland experienced all those inconveniences whicli 
usually attend on a Ion" minority. This yoiincr prince, when he bccaine possessed ot 
the supreme authority, displayed a laudable desire to suppress that spirit ot rapine and 
violence w’hich pervaded cv(Ty part of bis dominions ; bis severity was, how'cver, in too^ 
many instances, mixed with cruelty, and therefore gained him the dislike of many oi 
his nobility. 

In the mean time, tho doctrines of Lutlier met with a very favourable reception Hi 
Scotland, wljerc thc'y were introdn- cd very soon after tlieir proniulgation in (iennany. 
James was \(‘rv strongly attached to the clergy, and therefore easily induced to 
cncourago their persecuting /cal, while the nobility, on the contrary, repined at the 
imMie!)sr property which liad been acciinuilated by the churrh, and thciefore engeily 
enibraee{| the party ot the lltformers. lius every day widened the breacli between 
the sovcrv'ign ai:d his subjects, and prepared the nation for those calamities it was speedily 
to .suffer. 

Had the king of Scotland flattered tiic pride of Henry, l)y following his example in 
ecclc^iastical ufliiirs, he would have been supported in Ifis measures with tlic whole 
for(*(i of 1‘jigland ; \vhcrcas he now Ijad that force to oppose*, and a dissatisfied people 
to lulc. Flushed, however, with nn advantage gained over a dctaclimcut trom the 
I'lnglish army by loi\l Iliimc, lie marched at the Ijcad of 30,000 men to meet their 
main bodv, commandctl by the duke ot Norfolk, whOiihad advanced as far as Kelso; 
anil as that nobleman retreated on the approach of the Scottish army, the king rc- 
Mjlved (u enter Kngland, and take vengeance on the invader. But his nobility, dis- 
Miti'dicd on account of the prcfc'rcnce shewn to the clergy, opposed Ins resolution, and 
lefiru'd to attend ljim. l‘j|ually enraged and surprised at this mutiny, he reproached 
lliem with cowardice, he threatened punishment ; and, still determined to make some 
impres'sinn on tlie enemy's country with tlie forces that adhered to him, lie dispatched 
1 0,000 men to ravage tlie western border. They entered England near Solway Frith, 
while lie himself followed, at a small distance, ready to join tliem upon occasion. But 
tlii > expedition also jirovcd unsuccessful, and even liighly untortimatc : and Irom a 
rau.^c allied to that which had ruined the former enterprise. The. king of Scotland, 
Iji'come peevish by disajipointment, and diffident ot all his nobility, deprived lord 
Maxwell of the command of the army, and conferred it on Oliver Sinclair, a private 
gentlcnidn. Tlie Scots, displeased with this alteration, were preparing to disband ; 
when a siiKill body of Ixnglish forces appearing, they suddenly look to flight, and were 
all eiilier killed or made prisoners. This disaster had sucli an efleet on the haughty 
mind of ,Ianu“, that he would admit of no counsel or consolation, but abandoned liim- 
self wholly to ilespair. All the passions tliat arc inimical to human lilc, sliame, rage, 
and despondency, took hold of liirn at once. Jlis body w-asted daily by sympathizing 
with his anxious mind ; and he was brought to the verge of tlic grave, when his queen 
was safely delivered of the celebrated and unfortunate Mary Stuart. Having no 
iner issue living, he anxiously inquired whether his consort liad bi ought him u son or 
a daughter, and being told, a daughter, he turned himselt in his bed, and said, “ The 
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crown came with ,a woman, and it will <;o with a woman ! Many woes await this qn* 
happy kingdom : Henry will make it his own either by force of arms or by raorriage,* 
He expired soon after uttering these sorrow'ful words. What James had foretold cams 
in part to pass: Henry was no sooner informed of tlie victory at Solway, ai>d the 
death of liis neplie'v, than he formed the project of uniting Scotland to liis own do- 
minions, by marrying prince Edwaid, his only son, to the heiress of that kingdom. 
For this purpose he called together such of the Scottish nol>liify as were his priso»crs, 
tmd ofured them their lil>erty, without ransom, provided they would .‘second his views. 
'I hoy readily agreed to a proposal so favourable to thenisclvos, and which seemed so 
natural, and so advantageous to both kingdoms ; and by their means, notwitlistanding 
the opj)osit.ion of cardinal Beaton, archbishop of St. Andrews, who had placed himself 
at the head of the regency, by forging a will iii the iininc of the lute king, the pariiu- 
nient of Scotland consented to a treaty ol marriage and union with England. 

H('nry now finding himself at peace with all his neiglibowrs, began to look out for 
another wife; and by espousing Cathciinc Par, relict of lord Latimer, he confirmed what 
had been foretold in jest, that he would he obliged to marry a widow, as no reputed maid 
would ever be persuaded to incur the penalty of his statute respecting virginity. Cathe- 
rine was a woman of virtue and good sense; and though somewhat inclined to promote 
the Kefonnation, a circumstance which gave groat joy to the protestant parly, she deli- 
vered her sentiments with much caution in regard to the new doctrines. Henry, how- 
ever, whose favourite topic of ^nversation was theology, “by engaging her frequently 
in religious disputes, found means to discover her real principles ; and his unwieldy 
corpulence and ill health having soured his temper, and increased the severity of his 
naturally passionate and tyrannical dispo.sition, Jie ordered an impeachment to be drawn 
up again.st her : and the greatest prudence and addre.ss only could have saved her from 
the block. Having happily got information of the king's displeasure, Catherine replied, 
when he next oft’ered to converse with her on theological subjects, that such profound 
speculations were little suited to the natural imbecility of her sex ; observing, at the 
same time, that though she declined not discourse on any subject, however sublime, 
wlien proposed by his majesty, slic well knew that her conceptions could serve no other 
purpose than to afford liim a momentary amusement; fhat she found conversation apt 
to languish, when not revived by some oppositioji, and had ventured, at times, to feign 
a contrariety of sentimetit, in order to ulford him the pleasure of refuting her. And 
she ingeniously added, that she also proposcrl by thi.s innocent artifice to engage .the 
king in arguments; whence she had observed, by frequent experience, that she reaped 
much profit and instruction. “ And is it so, sweetheart ?” said Henry, “ then we are 
friends again !” embracing her tenderly, and assuring her of his affection. 'Fhe chan- 
cellor, however, ignorant of this reconciliation, came next day to ajrcst Catherine, 
pursuant to the king’s warrant, but was dismissed by Henry with tlia opprobrious ap- 
pellations of knave, fool, and beast. So violent and capricious w'ds the temper of tliat 
prince. 

But although the queen was so fortunate as to appease Henry’s resentment against 
herself, she could not save those whom she most respected, Cathel b’e and f ’’•anmer 
VoL. II. * 4 H 
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excepted, the king punished with unfeeling rigour all others, who presumed to differ from 
him in religious opinions ; but more especially in the capital tenet, transubstantiation. 
Among the unhappy victims committed to the flames for denying that absurd doctrine^ 
Mas Anne Ascuc, a young woman of singular beauty and merit, comiected with the 
principal ladies at court, and even the queen. She died with great tranquillity and forti- 
tude, refusing to earn hy recantation a [)ardon, though olfci cd licr at the stake. 

Nor did Henrj's tyranuical and persecuting spirit confine its vengeance to religious 
olfendcis; he was no less severe against such as excited his political jealousy. Among 
these were the duke of Norfolk, and his gallant son, tlic earl of Surrey. Tlic duke had 
rendered considri able services to the crown; and although understood to be the head 
of the catliolie paiiy, he had always conformed to the religion of the court. He had 
acquired an immense fortune, in cons(iquence of the favours bestowed upon bim oy 
Ilem v, and was confessedly the first sulject in England. That eminence drew upon 
him the king's jealousy. As Henry found his death approaching, he was afraid that 
Norfolk might disturb the government during his son's minority, or alter his religious 
system. The earl of Surrey was a young nobleman of the most p»’omising hopes, dis- 
tinguished liy cv(iry accomplishment which could adorn a scholar, a cuiirtier, or a soldier 
of that age. 15ut he did not always regulate his conduct by that caution and reserve 
which l)is situation required : and as he had declined all i)ro|)Oouls of marriage among 
the nobilip;, Henry imagined that he entertained hopes of espousing his eldest 
cJunghler, the princess Mary. The suspicion of such t^angeroiis ambition wasenougli, 
Both he ami iiis father, tlic duke of Norfolk, were comhiittod to the tower, tried lor 
Jiigh treasf),!, and condemned to sufier death, without, any evidence of guilt being pro- 
ducf^d ag linsi either of them; unless that the earl had quartered the arms of Edward 
the ronfe.5Sor on his scutcheon, which was considered as a proof of his as))iring to the 
crown, aithu^igh the practice and privilege of so doing had been openly avowed by him- 
self, and maintained by his ancestors. Surrey w’as immediately executed, and an order 
was issued Irr the execution of Noifolk ; but tJic king's death happening in the intevvah 
nothing liirthcr was done in the matter. 

Henry's health had long been declining, and his ap])roaehing dissolution had been 
foreseen by all aronml him for some days ; but as it bad been declarcxl ti'cason to fore- 
t( l i!ie king’s death, no one durst inform Iiim of his condition. l(‘st he should, in the 
lirsL transports of his fury, order the author of such intelligence to immediate piinish- 
niQut. Sir Anthony Denny, however, at last ventured to make known to him the 
awful truth, lie signified his rcbigna.Ion, and desired that Cranmer might be sent 
for. Tlie primate came, though nut before the king was speechless ; but as he still 
seemed to retain his senses, CVaumcr desired him to give some sign of bis dying in the 
faith of Clirist. He squeezed the primate's hand, and immediately expired, in the ofith 
year of liis age, uud :}8th of his reign ; allording, in his end, a striking example, that 
composure iiv the hour of death is not the inseparable characteristic of a well spent 
life, nor vengcanec in tliis world the universal fate of blood-thirsty tyrants. IIapj)ily, 
we know that there is a state bevond tbe grave, wliere all accounts will be settled, 
and a tribunal bciore which every one must answer for the deeds done in the flesh , 
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otherwise we should be apt to conclude, from seeing the same things happen to the 
just and to the unjust, to the cruel and to the !uerciful, that there was no eye in heaven, 
that regarded the actions of man, nor any arm to punish. 

But the history of this reign yields also other lessons, which come home to the breast 
of every Englishman, and which he ought to remember every moment of bis existence. 
It teaches us the most alarming of all political truths ; “ That absolute despotism may 
prevail in a state, and yet the form of a free constitution remain.” Nay, it even leads 
us to a conjecture still m(»rc interesting to Britons, “ 'I’hat in-this country an amlxitious 
prince may most successfully exercise his tyrannies, under the shelter of tljose barriers, 
M hicli the constitution lias placed as the security of national freedom, of our livesj 
our liberty, and our [iropcrty.” IJcnrv changed the national reliLiion, and, in a great 
measure, tlie spirit of the la\^s of England. I [(* perpf^tratc'd the most enormous vio- 
lences against the tirst men in the kingdom ; lie loadt d th(j pt’ople willi oppressive taxes-, 
cWid he ))illage:] them by loans, which it was known he never meant to repay; but he 
never attempted to abolisli the parliament, or cwcii to retrench any of its doubtful pri- 
vileges. Tlic |)arli:uiient was the ]n*ime minister of his tyrannical administration. It 
authorised liis oppressive taxes, and absolved him from the payment of his debts : it 
gave its sanction to his most despotic and sanguinary measures; to measures, which, 
of himself he durst not have carri(]d into execution ; or which, if supposed to be merely 
the result of liis own arbitrary will, would have roused the spirit of the nation to assc it 
the rights of luiinanity, and tiie privileges of a tree people: and law would have bccMi 
given to the tyrant’s power, or^some arm would have been found bold enough to rid l\)C 
world of such a scourge, by carrying vengeance to his heart. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Cheat pHr i AiN'^ During the reigns of RdiCard J'L and ^[ary. 

H enry VIII. byliis "ill, made near a month before his death, left tlie crown, 
tirst to prince Edward, his sou by Jane Seymour; thru to the princess iMary, bis 
daughter by Catherine of Arragon: and lastly to the princess I'.lizalieth, his <iaiighter 
by Anno Ijoleyn, though botli princesses Itad been declared illcgiliinate by parliament. 
'J hc.se particulin\s are neces.sary to bo UK'iitioncd here, in order to the better understuial- 
ing of the dispnte.s wliicli afterward aro-se in regard to the succession. 

Edward VI. being only nine years of age at the time of bis father’s death, the govern- 
ment of the Kingdom was committed to It) executors; among whom was Cianmtr, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the chancellor, chamberlain, and all the great officers of state. 
They chose one of- their number, namely the call of Hertford, the king's maternal uncle, 
instantly created duke of Somerset, to represent llic royal majesty, under the title of 
protector ; to whom dispatches from linglish ministers abroad should be directoil, and 
mIiosc name should be employed in all orders and proclamations. Him they invested 
with all tlic exterior symbols of regal dignity ; and he procured a patent from the young 
king, which invested him also with regal power. • 

This patent, in whicli the executors are not so much as mentioned, being surrep- 
titiously obtained from a minor, the protectorship of Somerset was a palpable usurpa- 
tion ; but as the executors acquiesced in the new establishment, and the king discovered 
an extreme attachment to his uncle, who was a man of moderation and probity, 
few objcctio^ were made to his power or title. Other causes conspired to conlirni 
botl). 

.Somerset had long been regarded as a secret partizan of the Reformers, become by 
far the most numerous and respectable body of men in the kingdom ; and, being norv 
freed from I'cstraint, be scrupled not to discover bis intention of correcting all abuses 
in the antient religion, and of adopting still more of the i)rotestant innovations. He 
also took care that the king should be educated in the same principles. To these Ed- 
ward soon discovered a zealous uttacbment ; and all men foreseeing, in the course of 
his' reign, the total abolition of the catholic faith in England, they began early and 
very generally to declare themselves in favour of those tenets, which were likely to be- 
come in the end triumphant, and of that authority by which they were propagated. 

In his schemes for advancing the progress of the Reformation, the protector had 
always recourse to the counsels of Cranmer, whose moderation and prudence made 
him averse against all violent changes, and determined him to draw over the people, by 
insensible gradations, to that system of doctrine and discipline which he esteemed the 
wost pure and perfect. Tlie fabric of the secular hierarchy was IcR and maintained 
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#aliM i the mtieat Uttirgy was prtserved, as far at was tbou^t eom^atint wMi the new 
IMrinctples i many ceremonies, become vmieraMe from age and preceding use, wete 
retained ; and the distinctive habits of the clergy, according to their different ranks, 
were continued. 

As soon as tbe English government was brought to some degree of composure, So* 
merset made preparations fora war with Scotland; determined to execute, if possible, 
that project of uniting tlie two kingdoms by marriage, on which the late king had been 
so intent, and wliioii seemed once ncai a bappy issue, but wbkh had been defeated 
by tiie intrigues of cardinal ficatoi*.. Ihis politic and pov^erful prelate, though not 
able to prevent die parliament of Scotland from agreeing to tiie treaty of marriage and 
union with England, being then in tbe hands of the protestant party, afterwards regained 
his authority, and acquired sufficient influence, not only to oblige the earl ctf Arran, 
who had succeeded him in the regency, to renounce his anliance with Henry VIII. but 
also to abjure the principles of reformation, to which lie seemed zealously attached, 
and to reconcile himself in 1543, to the Romish communio':, m the Franciscan church, 
at Stirling. 

The fatal effects of this change in the religious and political sentiments of tbe regent, 
weie long felt in Scotland. Arran's apostacy may even perhaps be considered as tne 
remote cause of ail the civil broils which afflicted both kingdoms in the subsequent cen* 
tury, and wifeb terminated in the final expulsion of tbe house of Stuart, of which the 
infant queen of Scots was now the sole representative. 

Tbe southern aod most fertile parts of tbe kingdom w ere suddenly laid waste by aa 
English army. Various hostilities ensued, with various success ; but without any de- 
cisive event. At last, an end was put to that ruinous and ingloiious warfare, by the 
peace concluded betveen Henry VIII. and Francis I. at Campc, in the year 134b; the 
French monarch generously stipulating, that his Scottish allies should bel^icluded in that 
tieaty. The religious consequences were more serious and lasting, and their political, 
influence was great. 

The Scottish regent consented to every thing that the zeal of the cardinal tbou^t 
oecessoiy for the preservation of the established religion. The reformers were every 
where cruelly persecuted, and many were condemned to that dreadful poittsbment 
which tbe church had appointed for its enemies. Among those committed to tbe ftatnes 
was a popular preacher, named George Wishart ; a man of honourable birth, add of. 
primitive sancti^ who possessed in an eminent degiee the talent‘ of' seiidng the ktten* 
tk>n and eng^ng tba'afiecthms of tbe multitude. Wisliart sufficred with tlie patience 
of a martyr ; but he could not forbear remarking tbe barbarous triumph of, his insult* 
ing adversary, who beheld from a window of his sumptuous palace the inhuman spec* 
tacle : and he forefold, that in a fow days tbe cardinal should, in the same palate, lia 
as low, as now be was exalted high, in opposition to true piety and religion. 

'Ibis prophecy, like mtny others^ was probably the cause of the event wbteb h foret^^ 
The discipies of Wishart, enraged at his efuel execution, formed a. conspiracy a|^tnsk < 
i|eaton; and baviae with them Koiman Xitsly, eldest son of (he emi fo 

Vox. I *41 
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Bother,' wljo ^v%a»in&tTgated by revenge on account of private injuriea, they iurpifasd 
.the cardinal iti his palace or castle at St. Andrew’s, and instantly put liiui to deafth.« 
One ot the assassins, named James Mclvil, before he struck the fatal blow, turned 
the point of his sword to him, “ Repent thee, thou wicked cardinal ! of all thy sins 
and iniquities ; but especially of the murder of George Wishart, that instrument of 
Christ for the convei‘>ion of these lands. It is his death which now' ciics for vengeance. 
IVe are sent by (Jod to inflict the deserved pnui-.hment upon thee.” 

II he conspirators, thont;h only K) in number, look possession of the castle, after 
turning out, one by one, the cardinal’s fonuidahle retinue ; and being reinforced by their 
friends, they prepat ed tliemselvcs for a \ifforous defence, and sent a tnesseiiger to 
London, craving u'>'>istance from Henry VIII. Tne death of that prince, which 
happened soon after, blasted all their hopes. They received, however, during the 
siege, supplies hotir of money and provisions from England ; and if they had been 
able to liold out only a few weeks, longer, they would have escaped that severe ca- 
pitulation to which they wctc reduced, not by the regent alone, but by a body 
of. troops sent to his a'-sistance from France. Somerset entered Scotland at the head of 
1 *4,000 men ; while a Meet of (io sail, one half of which consisted of ships of war, and 
the other of vessels luden with piovisluns and military stores, appeared on the coast, in 
order to second his operations, and supply his army. The earl of Arran, regent of 
Scotland, had for some lime observed the storm gatticring, and was pre|)arcd to meet it. 
He had suinmonci together the whole force of .the kingdom ; and his army, double in 
uumber to that of tlic enemy, wus posted to the greatest advantage on a rising ground, 
guarded by the bunks of tbe. river Eske, a little above' Musselburgh, when the protec- 
tor came in view. Alarmed at the sight of a force so formidable, and so happily dis- 
posed, Somerset made an overture of peace to the eatl of Arrau, on conditiops very 
admissible. Ifc otfered to withdraw hi? troops and compensate the damage he had 
done by his inroad, provided the Scottish regency would engage to keep their young 
queen at home, and not contract her to any foreign prince, until she should arrive to 
the age of maturity, when she might ebuse a husband without the consent of her coun- 
cil. Rut this moderate demand was rejected by tbe Scottish regent with disdain, and, 
merely on account of its moderation, it was imputed to . fear ; and Arrpn, confident of 
success, was afraid of nothing but tbe escape of the English .afmy. He therefore left 
h’ts strung camp, as soon as he saw the protector begin to move toward tbe sea, sus- 
pecting that he intended to embark on board his fleet ; and passing the, river £$ke, ad- 
vanced into the plain, and attacked the English army near the village of .Finkey, with 
BO better success than his rashness deserved. \Haying drawn up bis troops on an eini- 
i)eace> Somerset had now tbe advantage of ground on bis side. .The Scottish . army 
eonamed ‘chiefly of infantry, whose principal weapon was a long spear, and whose, files^ 
for that reason, were deep, and their ranks-cloee. A body so compact and firm easily re- 
sisted tbe attadr of the English cavalry, . broke titem, and . drove them oflf tbe field. 
Lord Grey, their commander, was dangerously wounded; lord .Edward Seymour, aoa 
of ^ protector, bad' bia horse killed under biro, and tbe roybl standard was sear feUusg 
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4Ht6'th«1)an^ af tJw} enemy.’ Bat the Scots, being gatled by the pTbie^if’s irtillerjK^ 
#ont, ' end by the fire from the ships in flank, wlnlc the English archers, and a bddyHhf 
foieign fusiliers, jioured in volleys of shot upon them from all quarters, they at last 
gan to give vray : the rout became general, and the whole field was soon a scene pf 
confusion, terror, flight, and consternation. The pursuit was long and bloody. ‘Teh 
thousand of the .Scots are said to have fallen, and but a very inconsiderable number of 
the conquering enemy. . ■ ■ 

Tliis victory, however, which seemed to tfircaten Scotland with final' subjection, was 
of no real utility to England. It served only to make the Scots throw themselves in- 
considerately into .the arms of France, and send their young queen to l>e educated fit 
that kingdom ; a measure universally regarded as a prelude to her marriage with the 
dauphin, and which eftcctually disappointed the views of Somerset, and proved the 
source of M-ary’s accomplishments as u woman, and of her misfortunes as a queen. The 
Scottish nobles, in taking this step, hurried away by the violence of rescjitment, scent 
to have forgot that zeal for the independency of tlieir crown, wliich bad made them 
violate their engagements with Henry VIII. and oppose with so much ardour the arms 
01 the protector. 

'I'he cabals cf the I'nglish court obliged the duke of Somerset to return, before he 
rould take any ctlcctual measures for the subjection of Scotland ; and the supplies 
which the Scots received from France, enabled them, in a great measure, to expel 
their invaders, while the protector was employed in re-establishing his authority, and 
in quelling domestic insurrections. His brother, lord Seymour, a man of insatiable 
ambition, had married the queen dowager, and openly aspired at the government of 
the kingdom. In order to attain this object, he endeavoured ta seduce tlic young king 
to his interest ; found means to hold a private correspondence with him, and publicly 
decried the protector’s administration, lie had brouglft over to his party niany of ilie 
principal nobility, together with some of tire most popular persons of inferior rank ; . 
and he had pro/ided arms for U),()00 men, w hom it was conqmtcd he could nmstcr 
from among his own domestics and retainers. 'J hough a[>priscd of all these alarming 
circumstances, Somerset shewed no inclination to proceed to extremities. He endea- 
voured, by the most friendly expedients, by reason, entreaty, and even by loading Sey- 
mour w'ith new favours, to make him desist from such dangerous politics. But finding 
ait his endeavours incilectoto., he began to think of more serious ranedies ; and the 
earl of Warwick, who hoped to raise his own fortune on the ruin of both, inflamed the 
<}Qarrel between the brothers. By his advice lord Seymour was committed to the Tower, 
attainted of high treason, condemned, and executed. 

The protector had now leisure to complete the reformation, the great w’Ofk which he 
hod so successfully began, in conjunction h’ith Craomcr, tlie primate,' and which was 
liow the chief object of concern througliout the nation. A committee of bishops and 
divines had been appointed by the privy-council to compose h liturgy : they had exe- 
ctttcd the work committed to them, as already observed, svith judgment and mddera- 
fioD’; and th^ flattered ihemsetvei^ that they had framed a service in which every 
denomination of Christians might concur. Tlie form_ of worship, w hich was ndarly' 
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th« fanw H-itl) teat at present authorised by law, tias established by pariiaamti 
in aU the churches, and uniformity Mas ordered to be observed in all the rites and 
ceremonies. 

No insfitutou can be imagined less favourable to the interests of mankind than that 
of the monastic life; yet was it follovied by niuny effects, Mbicb, having ceased with 
the suppression of monnsterics, were much regretted by the people of En^and. Tiie 
monks, by always residing at tlicir convents, in the centre of their estates, spent their 
money in tlie country, and utfurded a ready market for commodities. Ibey were also 
acknowledged to have been in luigland, what they still are in kingdoms where the Uo* 
suish religion is o&tahli^licd, tiic best and most indulgent landlords ; being limited by 
the rules of their order to certain modes of living, and consequently having fewer 
motives for cxtoi tion than other men. '^I'hc abbots and priors were besides accustomed 
to grant leases at un under value, and to receive a present in return. But the abbey 
lands fell under diUcrciit management, when distributed among the principal nobility 
and gentry; the rents of farms were raised, while tlie tenants found not the same fa> 
dlity ill disposing of the produce. The money was often spent in the capital ; and to 
increase the evil, pasturage in that ngc being found more profitable than tillage, whole 
c.slatC3 were laid waste by iuclosure. 'Jlie fanners, regarded as an useless burden, 
Averc c:!cpclled their habitations; and tlio cottagers deprived even of the commons, on 
which they had formerly fed their cattle, were reduced to beggary. 

. These gricA ances of the common people occasioned insurrections in several parts 
of England; and .Somerset, who loved popularity, imprudently encouraged them, by 
endeavouring to afford tiiat redress, wiiicii Avas nut in his piovvcr. Tranquillity, however, 
Ma.«s soon restored to the kingdom, by the vigilance of lord liusscl and the carl of War- 
wick, who cut many of the unhappy malcontents in pieces, and dispersed the rest. 
But the piotector never recoveied his authority. The nobility find gentry were in 
geneiui displeased Avith tbc preference which tie seemed to have given to the people ; 
and as they ascribed all tlie insults to which they had been lately exposed, to liis pro- 
cidstiimtioii, and to the countenance shewn to the multitude, they apprehended a renewal 
of the same disorders fiom his passion for popular fame. His enemies even attempted 
to tutu tiic rage of the populace against him, by working upon the lower class among 
the catliolics ; and having gained over to their party the lord mayor of London, the 
lieutenant of the Tower, anil many of the great othcers of the' state, they obliged Somerset 
to resign tlie piuteitorship, and committed him to custody. A council of regency 
was formed, in which the earl of Warwick, Avho had conducted this revolution, bore 
the chief sway, and who actually governed the kiogdoui without tlie invidious title of 
piotccfor. 

The, first &ct of Warwick's administiatioa was tiie negotiation of a treaty of peoco' 
with Fiaocc and with Scotland. Henry II. bad taken advantage of the disturbances 
111 England, to recover several places in the Boulonnois, and even to lay siege, though 
without effect, to Boulogne itself. He nbw took advantage, in treating, of the stat,e 
«if the English coui't Sensible of the importance of peace to Warwick and bis party** 
foe French monarch abeoh>tt’ly refused to pay two millions of crowns, which bis pro- 
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Accessor had- acknowledged to be due to the crown of England, as 'arrears of Ibrtner 
stipulations. Ha would never consent, he said, to render liiniself tiibutary to any 
prince, allading to the reversion of annual payments demanded ; but he offei'cd a large 
8UU1 fov the immediate restitution of Boulogne and its territory. Four hundred thou- 
sand crowns were agreed on as tlie equivalent ; Scotland was "comprchetn^ed in this 
treaty. The English stipulated to_ restore some fortresses, which they still hdld in thnt 
kingdom. ^ * ' 

Having thu-s established his administration, freed the kingdom from all foreign dan- 
ger, and gained paitiznns, who were disposed to second him in every domesVc enter; 
piue, the earl of Warwick began to think of carrying into execution tliose vast pro- 
jects which he Itad funned for his own aggrandisement. Tiie last cail of Northymber- 
luud had died without issue ; and as his brother, sir Thomas Percy, had been attainted 
oa account of tbe sbaie whicb he took in the Yorkshire insurrection during the late 
reign, the title was at present extinct, and the estate was vested in the crown War- 
wick procuicd for himself a grant of that laigc estate, which lay chicHy in the North, 
the most wai^ikc pai t of the kitigJotn, and was dignified with the title of the duke o£ 
Nuithumbeiland. 

Ihis was a great step; but tlicre wa-s yet a strong bar in the way of his 
anibiiion. Somerset, thougli degraded, and lessened in the public esteem in con- 
sequence of his spii itlcss conduct, continued to possess a considerable share of popu- 
larity. Northumberland, theiefore, resolved to ruin the man he had injured, and. 
wliom ho still regarded as the cliief obstacle against the full attainment of his views.^ 
For that purpose, he employed his emissaries to suggest desperate pi’ojects to this un- 
guarded nobleman, and attcnvaids accused him ot high treason for seeming to acquiesce 
ill them. Somciset was tiled, condemned, and executed on Tower-hill ; and four 
of his liicnds shared the same unjust and unhappy fate. His death was sincerely la- 
mented by the people, to whom he had been (leculiarly indulgent, and who regarded luin 
as a martyr in their cause. ^lany of them dipped their handkerchiots in bis blood, which 
lliey long prescived as a precious relique. 

Northumberland niighl seem to lia\e now attained the highest point of elevation, to 
which a subject could aspire, and the greatest degicc of power. Hia rank was second 
only to tlic royal family, his estate was one of tlic largest in the kingdom, and the 
government was entirely under his direction. Hut he aspired after yet greeter power, 
and conseijucnce : his ambition knew no bounds. Having procured a parliament, 
which ratified his most despotic measures, and regulated its pioceedings according to 
his will, he next endcavouied to ingratiate himself paiticularly with the young king, 
by manifesting an uncommon zeal foi* the reformed religion, to which tlie opening mind 
of Edward was warmly devoted, and the interests of which . mero sensibly touched him 
than all other subjects. 

In his frequent conversap‘on$ on this subject, Northumberland took occasion to re- 
present to that pious prince, whose health began visibly to decline, the danger to which 
tnc refbrmation woqld be exposed, should bis sister Milrv, a begotted catholic suc- 
yphi. ' 
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teed to th<j throne of England ; that oltliougii no such olyecHon Jay agahwt the pnnCetfi 
Elizabeth, he could not, with any degree of propriety, ejtclude one sisfler, withotit also 
excluding tJie otlicr ; that both had been declared illegitimate by parliaatient ; tliat fhd 
queen of Scots stood excluded by the late king's will, and was besides aftached to the 
ehurdi of Home ; that these three princesses being set aside for such sotitl reasons, the 
succession devolved on the marchioness of Dorset, eldest daughter of the duke of Suf* 
folk, and the French queen, his father’s youngest sister ; that the apparent successor 
to the mai'chiuness was her daughter, lady Jane Gray, who was every way worthy of 
a crown, 

'I'liese arginnents made a deep impression upon the mind Of Edward. He had' 
long laincntril tlic obstinacy of his sister Mary, in adhering to the Romish cem> 
iniiniou, amt seemed to foresee all the horrors of her reign. He respected, and even 
loved FJizubcth; but lady Jane Gray, being of the same age, had been educated along 
with him, and' had commanded his esteem and admiration, by the progress which she 
n)ade in every branch of literature. He had enjoyed full opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the purity of her religious principles, a circumstance that weighed with 
him above every other consideration in the choice of a successor. He'^ therefore listen- 
ed to the proposal of disinheriting his sisters, with a patience which would otherwise 
have been liighly criminal. 

Mean while, Nortliumbcrland, finding he was likely to carry his principal point 
with the king, began to propose the other parts of his scheme. Two sOns of the duke 
of Suffolk, by a marriage subsequent to the death of the French qneen, having died 
this season of the sweating sickness (an epidemical malady which raged all over the king- 
dom), that title was become extinct. Northumbetland persuaded the king to bestow 
it on the marquis of Dorset ; and by means of this and other favours, he obtained from 
the new duke and duchess of Suffolk, their eldest daughter lady Jane, in marriage to 
his fourth son, lord Guilford Dudley. 

In order to complete bis plan of ambition, it now only remained for Northum- 
berland to piocure the desiyed change in the succession; and, in the present languish- 
ing state of the king's health, after all the arguments that bad been used, it 
Wds no difficult matter to obtain a deed to that effect from Edward. He met 
with more opposition from tiie judges, and other persons necessary to the execu- 
tion of such a deed. But they, at last, were all silenced, either by threats or promises ; 
and tlie great seal was affixed to the king’s letters patent, settling tbb crown on the heirs 
of the duchess of Suffolk, she herself being content to give place to her daughters, or, in 
other words, to lady Jane, for whom she was sensible tiie change in the succession had 
projected. 

' king died soon after this 'singular tfimsacfion ; and soi'maeh the sootier by being 
put into the hands of an ignorant woman, who undertook to retbne hhn, in a little 
time, to his former state of health. Most ^ our historians, bUt especidly sUch as-' were 
well affected to the reformation, dwell with peculiar pleasure on the ‘ ekceliem qaSHdeS 
of this young prince, whom (as an elegant writer obSCiWiei^ the hatfering' proddsds cf 
nope, joined to many real virtues, bad made an object of fond regard to tlfo pbhUc ; 






^akit^ Kllowante &r the ddi^acjf of his anid the nckabers df 'ilm age iii 
he lived/ seems to have po^ssed ail the acc6m)}fMbment3 that cduld bis IK 

a youth df daleen. 

Aware tsi tfac.'o^iialition that Would he tnade to the cdneliit^d cfa'afh^' ih ^he stieeW 
sion, Northumberland had carefully concealed the destination of the croWi^ ll^ed by 
Edtvard. He evenr kept that prince'ls death a secret h while, in hopes of ^tting 
the two (wincesses into his power. With this View, he ehgaged the council to desfte 
theic attendance at court, under pretencef that the king’s infirm state of health required 
the assistance of their advice, atid tfie consolation of thCfr company. All obedience or 
anxiety, they instantly left their several retreats ih the country, and sCt out for tondoh, 
but’ happilyt before their arrival,' they both' got intelligence of their brotber^s death, and 
of the conspiracy formed against themselves. Mary, who had advanced as fiir as' Hod* 
desdon, whra she received this noticei made haste to retire, and wrote letters to the 
nobhity and most considerable gentry in ev&ty county of England, commanding them 


to assist her in the defence of her crown and person. 

Fa rtlicr dissimulation, Northumberland now saw, would be fruitless; he therefore 
went to Sion^house, where lady Jane Gray resided, accompanied by a body of the no- 
bility, end at)proaching her with the respect usually paid to the sovereign, informed her 
of her elevation to the throne. Lady Jane, who ivas in a great nihasure ignorant of 
the intrigues of her father-in-law, received this kiformatibn with equal grief and sur- 
prise. She even refused' to accept the croWn ; pleaded the preferable title ofa.the two 
princesses ; expressed h^ dread of t^ consequences attending Sn enterpfiae so dan- 
gerous, nay sp criminal, and begged to remain in that private station in which she was 
born. Her heart, full of the passion for literature, and the elegant arts, and of affec- 
tion for her husband, who was worthy of all her regard, bad never opened itself to tfie 
flattering allurements of ambition. Overcome, however, at lost by the entreaties ra- 
ther than the reasons of her relations, she submitted to their will; and Ndrlhuinber- 
land iuimediately conveyed her to London, where she was proclaimed queen, but almost 


without one applauding voice. 

The people heard the proclamation with silence and concern : t|ie vei^ preachers 
employed their eloquence in vain to convince their auditors of the justlcp of lady Jatm*i 
title. Respect for the royal line, and indignation against the Dudleys, was strong, 
•ven in the breastt'of the prOtestants, than the dread of popery. 

Mean time the inhabitants of Suffolk, whither the princess Mary ^d resohed 
to her in crowds ; and ,wben she assured them, that she neVer meadt , to, alter the laws 
^ Edward VI. cooeemiiig religHM, they zOalously enlisted thenisdlvhs iff her caiis^. 
The nobility and getitiy' dally flbhked to her w^di reinforeeftoents. Sir^f^warU Efas't- 
ingi, brotbef to the mirl of iftfothigdott, carried oviff ta Htt 4/660 levied f<^.t^e 
rapport of her rivak The 'flettt dcfclarOd for her ; ovkn the^earl of SiiSblk, who com- 
manded in the ToWdr,' fliidtag resbtabce fruitiesf, dptiiod thd. gates OT tmtlortr^: 
and hufy Jane/ after the vain pagdsntry of wearnig'a'eroWh 'dhifng ten days, rehi^ea 
witboot a s^ to'tim pritifey of ddmedtie fifo. , i. . Vv* *! 

TM eoiMdl erdiffit'Mii^ tb hd procliihtiddi atid 'NobhOihberiaod, desefl^liy ois 
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followers, ^ind .despairing of success, complied with that order with exterior marks of joy 
and satisfaction. He was brought to trial, however, and condemned and executet| for 
high treason. Sentence was also pronounced against lady Jane Gray and lord Guildford 
Dudley ; but they were respited on account of their youth, neither of them having attained 
the age of 17. 

No sooner was Mary seated on the throne than a total change took J»lace both in 
nion and measures. 1 hey who liad languished in conlincnicnt were lifted to the helm 
of power, and intJ'usted with.the government of the church as welt as of the state. Gar.* 
diner, Ilonnor, and other catholic bishops, were restored to their secs, and admitted 
to the queen’s favour and confidence ; while the most eminent protestant prelates and 
zealous, reformers, llidley, Hooper, Latimer, Coverdale, and Cranmer were tlifown 
into prison. 

'J'hc men of SuiTollc were brow.-beatcn, because they presumed to plead th© 
queen’s promise of maintaining the, reformed religion ; and one, more bold than the 
rest, in recalling to her memory the engagements into which siic had entered, when 
they enlisted llicnisclves in her service, was set in the pillory. A parliament was pro- 
cured entirely conformable to the sentiments of the court, and a bill passed, declaring 
the queen to be legitimate ; ratifying the marriage of Henry VIII. with Catherine of 
Arragon, and annulling the divorce pronounced by Cranoier. All the statutes ol‘ Ed- 
ward VI. I'especling religion were repealed ; and the queen sent assurances to the pope* 
of her earnest desire of reconciling herself and her kingdoms to tljc Holy Sec, and re- 
questing, tliat cardinal Pole might be appointed legate for the ^rformance of that pious* 
office. ^ 

Reginald Pole was descended from the royal family of England, being fourth son of 
the countess of Salisbury, daughter of the duke of Clarence. He gave early indications 
of that line genius, and gcncious disposition, by which be was so much distinguished 
during his more advanced age; and Henry VIII,, having conceived great friendship, 
for him, proposed to raise him to the highest ecclesiastical dignities. As a pledge of* 
future favours, Henry conferred on him the deanry of Exeter, the better to support 
him in his education. Put when the king of England broke with the court of liotne, Pole 
not only refused tb second his measur.e9,. but wrote -.t^ainst him in a treatise on foe 
Unity of the Church. 'I'his performance produced ap irreparable breach between the 
young ecclesia-stic and his sovereign, atul, blasted, all Pole’s hopes of rising in the 
lish phiirch. He was not, liowever, allowed to sink. The pope and the cm|)eror foou^ht 
themselves bound to provide for a man of-so much, eminence j. who, in support, of their j 
cause, hod sacrificed all his pretensions tp fortune in his oe^n country.- P^e tvas creafc*. 
edd cardinal, and scut legate into Ejandefo. • he took no higher than deacon’k' 
orders,! which did not condemn him. to^celfoacy,; and; he was suspected of having as-'. 
pirW to the English crown,, by means of a roairiage with the' princess Mary, during^. 
the life of hpf father, "phe marquis of Expter^. ford Mootwute, foe eardinal’s brother, 
and seve^ Other persons of rank, suffiered* for this conspiracy, whether retd or , pro- 
tended. To hold a correspondence with that obooxio^ fog^iv«, .waB.deemed, perhapa, 
sutfie'iept guilt. It was enough, at foast, to expose them fo fod; indignit^n; M. llitii/jf ; 
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and liis will, mtmmf' occasions. Is known to havo nsorped tbe (doeo of both law and 
equity.. 

But whatever dkwbt may remain of Pole's intrigues for obtaining the crown of Eng- 
land, through an alUance with Mary, it is certain that she was no sooner seated uport 
the throne, than she thought of making him the partner of her sway. The cardinal, 
however, being now in the decline of life, was represented to the queen as unquali- 
fied for the bustle of a court, and the fatigue of business. She therefore laid aside all 
thoughts of him, as a husband ; but as she entertain^ a high esteenr for bis wisdom and 
virtue, she still proposed to reap the benefit t>f his counsels in tl>e administration of her 
government And hence her request to the pope. 

This alliance, and one with the earl of Devonshire, being rejected, for various rea- 
sons, the queen turned her eye toward the house of Austria, and there found a ready 
correspondence with her views. Charles V., whose ambition was boundless, no sooner 
bad heard of the succession of his kinswoman Mary to the crotvn of England, than he 
formed life scheme of obtaining the kingdom for his son Philip ; hoping, by that acquisi- 
tion, to balance the losses he had sustained in Germany. And Philip, although 11 years 
younger than Mary, who was destitute of every beauty or grace, gave his consent; 
without hesitation, to tlie nf>atch proposed by his father. The emperor, therefore, 
immediately sent over an agent, to signify his intentions to the queen of England ; who,, 
flattered w ith the prospect of marrying the presumptive heir of the greatest monarch 
h) Europe, pleased with the support' of so powerful an alliance, and happy to unite 
herself more closely to Iwr mother’s familj^ to which she had always been warmly at- 
tached, gladly embraced the proposal. The earis of Norfolk and Arundel, lord Paget, 
whom she had ’^promoted, 'and bisho{> Om^diner, now become prime minister, finding 
how Mary’s inclinations leaned, gave their opinion in favour of the Spanish alliance ; 
but as they were sensible the prospect of it diffused universal apprelrension and terror 
for the liberty and independency of the kingdom, the marriage articles were drawn up 
with all possible attention to the interest and security, and even to the grandeur o* 
England. 

The emperor agreed to whatever was thought necessary to soothe the fears of 
the people, or quiet the jealousies of the' nobility. The chief articles were,- thaC 
Philip, during his marria^ with Mary, shonid bear the title of king, but that the ad- 
ninistfution should be vested sedety in the queen ; that no foreigner shottld be capable 
of holding any office in the kingdom ; that no innovation should he made* in tile Eng- 
lish laivs, customs; or privileges ; that Philip should not carry the quech^’^dtlrdad, with- 
out her consent, nor any of her ehitdren, without tire consent of the ; that thd 

male issue of the marriage should inherit, together with England,' Hyigolbfjl; and the 
Low Countries; that if Don Carios, Philip’s son a folder ’inaitkii|a, should die 
without issue, Mary's issue, whether male or femrde, should ' succeed to the crown of 
Spain, and aH the emperor^ hereditary dominions ; end (hat ]Miilip,'lf tbe^ewr jhooM 
die before him, witliout issue, should leave the crown of England to tlic lawful fillr; 
without dalming any right of administration i^tever. - 

, 1^ fois treaty, ifamigh foenfod- dilh so much eautfon' and s^ilf, was far freun reeott* 
Vot. I, • 4 L 
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riling tlie En^ish -nation to the Spanish alliance. It was unitersalijr said, that tto eni* 
peror, in order to get possession of England, would agree to any terms ; and that the 
more favourable the conditions were, which he had granted, the mure certainly might k be 
concluded he bad no serious intention of observing them. His general character was 
urged in support of these observations ; and it was added, that Philip, while he inherited 
hi's fathers vices, fraud and ambition, united to them more dangerous vices of bis own, 
sullen pride and barbaiity. 

England seemed already a -province of Spain, groaning uiuier toe load of despotism, 
and subjected to all the horrors of the inquisition. The people were every whuie ripe 
for rebellion and wanted only an able leader to have subverted the queen's authority. 
No such leader appeared. The more prudent part of the nobility thought it would be 
soon enough tu correct ills when they began to be felt. Some turbulent spirits, how 
ever, judged it safer to prevent than to redress grievances. I’hey accordingly formed a 
conspiracy to rise in arms, and declare against toe queen’s marriage with PhUip. Sir 
Thomas \Vyat proposed to raise Kent ; sir Peter Carew, Devonshire ; and the duke of 
Sudulk was engaged, by the hopes of recovering the crown for lady Jane Gray, to 
attempt raising the midland counties. But these conspirators imprudently breaking con- 
cert, and rising at different times, were soon humbled. Wyat and Suffolk lost their heads, 
as did Udy Jane Gray and her husband, lord Guildford Dudley, to whom the duke’s 
guilt was imputed. 

This fund and unfortunate couple died with much piety and fortitude. It had been 
intended to execute them on the same scaffold on Timer-hill ; but toe council, dreading 
the compassion of the people for their youHi, beauty, and innocence, changed its or- 
ders, and gave directions that lady Jane should ite beheaded within thfe verge of the 
Tower. She refused to take leave of her husband on the day of their execution ; as- 
signing as a reason, that the tenderness of {^rting might unbend their minds from toat 
firmness, w Inch their approaching doom required of them. Our separation," added 
she, will be but for a moanent ; we shall soon rejoin each other, in a scene where our 
affections will be for ever united ; and where death, dbappointment, and misfortune, 
can no longer disturb our felicity." She saw lord Guildford led to exeeutioo, without 
discovering any sign of weakness ; she even calmly met his headless body, as she was 
going to execution herself, returning to be interred in the chapel of the Tower, and in- 
trepidly desired to proceed to the frtal spo^ emboldened by the report which she bad 
received of the magnanimity of bis behaviour. On that occasion she wrote in her table- 
book three sentences ; one in Greek, one in Latin, and one in English. The meaning 
id ^em was, that although human justice was against her husband’s, body, divine meri^ 
VMuld be fiivoorable to his soul ; that if her feult deserved punisbaaeiit, h^er youth and 
Ni|0i||«rinfipc ought to plead her excqsc j and that God and posterity, she trusted, would 
sbew.lv^r ^«our. On toe scaffold, she behaved with great mild^ and composure, 
and ^dMiltid herself to toe stroke of the executioner with a iMeady and serene coub> 
tenaoc^. 

The queen’i authority was much strengthened by ^ tuppmssion of this rebeUion, 
cnmnaonly eallcd Wyat’s, from the figure which ha fntdo in it ; and the arrival -of Philip 
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in £a||land, gave more atabiiity to her government. For altliongh (bat prince's 
•behaviour was ill - calculated to remove the prejudices which the English nation hid eh> 
tertaioed' against him, being distant in bis address, and so entrendbed in form and 
ceremony, as to be. in a* manner inaccessible, yet his liberality* if money disbursed tbr 
the purposes of corruption can deserve that name* made him many friends among the 
nobility and gentry. 

Cardinal Pole also arrived in England about the same time* with legantme 
powers from tbe pope ; and both houses of parliament voted an address to Philip 
and Mary, acknowledging that the nation bad been guilty of a most horrible' de* 
fection from the true church ; declaring tbeir resolution to repeal all laws enacted 
in prejudice of the Romish religion ; and praying their majesties, happily unirlfiscted 
with that criminal schism! to intercede with the Holy Father for their absolution and 
forgivene.S8 of their penitent subjects. Hie request was readily granted. The legate, 
in tbe name of his Holiness, gave the parliament and kingdom absolution, freed 
them from all the ecclesiastical censures, and received them again into tlie bosom of the 
church. 

In consequence of this reconciliation with the see of Rome, the punishment by lire* 
tliat frightful expedient of superstition for extending her empire, and preserving her 
dominion, was rigorously employed against the most eminent reformer. The mild 
counsels of cardinal Pole, who was inclined to toleration, were ovfer-ruled' fay Gardiner 
and fionner ; and many persons, of all conditions, ages, and sexes, werh chmmitled to 
tbe flames. 

The persecutors made their first attack upon Rogers, prebendary of St. Paul’s; 
n man equally distinguished by bis piety and learning, but whose domestic sitna* 
tion, it was hoped, would bring him to compliance. He had a wife, whonr he 
tenderly loved, and ten children : yet did ho continue firm in his principles ; 4nd such 
was his serenity after condemnation, that the ’gaolers, it is ‘said, waked him from a 
sound sleep, when tbe hour of his execution approached. He suffered in Smitbficld. 
Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, was condemned at the same time ivith Rogers, but sent 
to his own diocese to be punished, in order to strike the greater terfor into his flock. 
The constancy of his death, however, had a very contrary effect. It was a scene of 
consolation to Hooper to die in their si^t, hearing testimony to that doctrmc, wbidi 
he bad formerly taught among them. He continued to exhort them, till his tongue, 
swollen by the violence of his agony, denied him utterance : and hit vrords were.long 
remembered. 

Ferrar, bishop of St. David’s, also Buffered this terrible pimishment in his own dio- 
cese. And Ridley, bishop of London, and Latimer, formerly hHshop of WoYcester, 
two prelates, venerate by tlreir years, their learning, and their piety, perlsimd together 
kt the same fire et Oxford, supporting each other’s’constancy by theftr mothal ejtfioiv 
tations. Latunet, when tied to the stake, called- to bis companion, “ Be rrf good clfoer, 
my brother! we shall tbb day kindle such a flame in England, as, I^titot, will nevoY'bc 
extinguished.” ' “ 

■ Sander^ a -respectable., was e6inraitted‘tO 'the>*'ilaines at^Covcntry.'i^’A par- 
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don was offered him if hti would recant ; but lie rejected it with disdain, and embraced 
the stake, saying, Welcome cross of Christ ! welcome everlasting life ! * Craninef 
had less courage at first ; overawed by the prospect of those tortures which awaited 
him, or overcome by the fond love of life, and by the flattery of artful men, who pom- 
pously represented the dignities to whioh his character still entitled him, if be would 
merit them by a recantation, he agreed, in an unguarded iiour, to subscribe to the doc- 
trines of the papal supremacy and the real presence. But Mary and her council, no 
less, perfidious than cruel, determined, that his recantation should avail him nothing 
that he should acknowledge his errors in the church before the people, and afterward 
be led to execution. Whether Cranmer received secret intelligence of their de.sign, of 
repented of his weakness, or both, is uncertain ; but he surprised the audience by a de- 
claration very different from that wliich was expected from him. After explaining his 
sense of what ho owed to Ood and his sovereign, “ There is one miscarriage in my 
life,” said he, “ of which, above all others, I severely repent ; the insincere declara- 
tion of faith, to which 1 had tiie weakness to subscribe; but I take this opportunity of 
atoning for my error, by a sincere and open recantation,” and am willing to seal with 
my blood that doctrine, rvhich I firmly believe to have been communicated from 
heaven.” 

As his hand, he added, bad errad, by betraying his heart, it should first be punished, 
by a severe, but just doom. He accordingly stretched out his arm, as soon as he came 
to the stake, to which he was instantly led, and without discovering, either by, his looks 
or motions, the least sign of compunction, or even of feeling, he held his right hand 
in the flames, till it was utterly consumed. His tiioughts appeared to be totally occu- 
pied in reflecting on his former fault; and he called aloud several times, “ This hand 
has offended.” When it dropped off, ho discovered a serenity in his countenance, as 
if satisfied with sacrificing to divine justice the instrument of his crime ; and when the 
Are attacked his body, his soul, wholly collected within itself^ seemed fortified against 
every external accident, and altogether inacccssi ble to pain. 

Near 300 persons were brought to the stake, during this bigoted and ignominious 
reign ; most of whom rivalled, by their patient constancy, the savage barbarity which 
was displayed by their persecutors. The exemplary behaviour and bloody death of these 
illustrious martyrs, tended powerfully to excite that deeply rooted hatred of popery, 
which has since been so generally felt by Englishmen, and to which w'e are indebted ior 
the preservation of our civil and religious liberties. 

But the members of the English parliament, though so obsequious to the queen’s 
will, in re-uniting the kingdom to the see of Hoase, and in authorising the butchery of their 
feUow subjects, who rejected the catholic feith, had still some regard left both to their 
owsi and the national interest. They refused to restore the possessions of the church. 
And MiuEy failed) not only in an attempt to get her husband declared presumptive heir 
to the crown, aed to obtain the consent of parliament for vesting the administration 
in, bis Meedi, hot m all her political hopes. She could not so much as obtain a parlto- 
mentary consent to his coronation. 

The ^qetA. Ithewise met witii much, and long oppositioi^ from parlMment, in anther 
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favttuvite measure’; namely, in an attempt to engage the nation in the war which was 
kindled between France and Spain. The motion was for u time laid aside ; and Philip, 
disgusted with Mary’s importunate love, and with her jealousy and spleen, which in- 
creased with her declining years, an t hjr despair of having issue, had gone over to his 
father, Charles V., in Flanders. The voluntary resignation of the emperor, soon 
after this visit, put Philip in possession of all the wealth of America, and of the rich 
cst and most e.xtcnsivc dominions in Europe. lie <lid not, however, lay aside his. 
attention to the aftairs of Enjiland, of which he still hoped to have the direction ; and 
he came over to Loudon, in order to support his j)iuliamcntary friends in a new mo- 
tion for a I'lcutd) \^ar. This measure was zealously opposed by several of the queen's 
most able counsellors, and particularly by cardinal Pole, wlio, having taken priest’s 
orders, had been installed in the sec of Canterl>ury, on the death of Craniuer. But 
liostilitics having been begun by France, as was |)retcnded, war was at last denounced 
against that kingdom ; and an army of 10,000 men was sent over to the Low Countries, 
under the command of the earl of Pembroke. 

A like attempt was made in Scotland, by the French monarch, to engage that king- 
dom in a war with England. Mary of Guise, the queen dowager, had obtained the 
regency, through the intrigues of the court of France ; and Henry II. now rcquestcil 
lier to lake [>art in the common quarrel. She accordingly summoned a convention 
of the states, and asked their concurrence for commencing hostilities against Eng- 
land. But the Scottish 'nobles, who weie become as jealous of French, as the 
English were of Spanish influence, refused their assent; and the regent had in vain 
iccourse to .stratagem, in oidcr to accomplish lier purpose. 

Ihc French monarch, however, without the assistance of his antient allies, and 
notwithstanding tlic unfortunate l)atlle of St. Quintin, made himself master of Calais, 
which the English had held upwards of COO years ; and which, as it opened to them 
an easy and secure entry into the heart of France, was regarded as the most valuable 
foreign possession belonging to the crown. I’his important place was recovered by 
the vigilance and valour of the duke of Guise; M’ho, informed that the English, trust- 
ing to the sfrcii.,ih of the town, deemed in that age impregnaUc, were accustomed to 
recal, towards the close of summer, great part of the garrison, and to replace it in the 
spring, undertook, in the depth of winter, and succeeded in an enterprize, that sur- 
prised his own countrymen no less than his enemies. As he knew that success de- 
pended upon celerity, he pushed his attacks with such vigour, that the governor was 
obliged to surrender on the eighth clay of the siege. 

The joy of the French on that occasion was extreme. Their vanity indulged it- 
self in the utmost exultation of triumph, while the . English gave vent to all tlie pas- 
sions which agitate a high spirited people, when any great national misfortune is 
evidently the consequence of the misconduct of their rulers. They murmured loudly 
against tl»e queen and her council ; who, after engaging the nation in a fruitless war, 
for the sake of foreign interest, had thus exposed it, by their negligence, to so severe a 
a disgrace. 

This evyjt, together with the consciousness of being hated by her subjects, and des- 
Voi I. *4M 
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pisccl by her husband, so much affected the queen of England, whose health had long 
been declining, that she fell into a low fever, which put an end to her short and in- 
glorious reign. Wlun I am dead,” said she to her attendants, “ you will find Ca- 
lais at my heart.” Mary ptt'.scssed few qualities, either estimable or amiable. Her 
person was as little engaging as her manners ; and amid that complication of vices 
which entered into lier composition, namely, obstinacy, bigotry, violence, and cruelty, 
we scarcely find any virtue but sincerity. 
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CHAPTER Xt 

Great Britain AxVd Ireland' During theragnof EHxahth, 

T he English nation had been under great apprehensions for the life of the prin- 
cess Elizabeth, during her sister’s whole reign. The attachment of Elizabeth to 
the reformed religion offended Mary’s bigotry; and menaces had been employed to 
bring her to a recantation. The violent hatred which the queen entertained against 
her, broke out on every occasion ; and all her own distinguished prudence was neces- 
sary, in order to prevent the fatal effects of it. She retired into the country; and 
knowing that she was surrounded with spies, passed her time wholly in reading 
and study. Site complied with the established mode of worship, and eluded all ques- 
tions in regard to religion. When asked, on purpose to gather her opinion of tlie real 
presence, what she thouglit of these words of Christ, “ This is ray body,”— and whetlier 
she believed it the true body of Christ that was in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ? 
she replied thus, 

“ Christ was the Word that spake it, 

“ He took the bread and brake it ; 

And vvluit Ihu Word did make it; 

“ That 1 believe and lake it.” 

After the 'death of her sister, Elizabeth delivered her sentiments more freely ; and the 
first act of her administration was the re-establishment of the protestant religion. The 
liturgy was again introduced in the English tongue, and the oath of supremacy was 
tendered to the clergy. The number of bishops had been reduced to 14, by a sickly 
season, which preceded this change ; and all these, except the bishop of Landaff hav- 
ing refused compliance, were deprived of their sees. Hut of the great body of the 
English clergy, only 80 rectors and vicars, '50 prebendaries, 15 beads of the colleges, 
12 archdeacons, and as many deans, sacrificed their livings for their theological 
opinions. 

Henry II. of France, and Philip of Spain, beheld Elizabeth’s elevation with equal 
solicitude ; and equally sensible of the importance of gaining her favour, both set them- 
selves with emulation to court it. Henry endeavoured, by fhe warmest expressions 
of regard and friendship, to detach her from the Spanish alliance, and to engage her 
to Consent to a separate peace with him ; while Philip, unwilling to lose his connec- 
tion nith England, not only vied with Henry in declarations of esteem for Elizabeth, 
aiul in professions of his resolufion to cultivate the strictest amity with licr, but, in or- 
diir to confirm and perpetuate thew union, he offered himself to her in marriage and 
undertook to procure a dispensation from the pope for that purpose. 
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Elizabeth weighed the proposals of the two inonarclis with that provident discernment 
of her true interest, uhich u as conspicuous in all her deliberations ; and although sc* 
crctly determined to jicid to the bolicitations of neither, she coutinued for a time to 
amuse botli. By this artifice, as well as by her at first concealing her sentimentb con- 
cerning religion, the young queen bO fur gained upon Philip, that he warmly cspoubcd 
her interest in the conferences at Ccrcamf), and afterwards at Chateau Cambresis, 
whither they were removed. The cainestiubs, however, with which he seconded the 
arguments of the English plenipotentiaries, began to relax, in proportion as bis pros- 
pect of espousing the queen became more distant; and the Vigorous measures that 
Elizabeth took, as soon as she found herself firmly seated on the throne, not only 
for over turnhig all that her sister had done in favour of poper*y, but for establishing 
the protestant church on a sure foundation, convinced Philip, that his hopes of an 
union with her irad been in vain, and w'cre now dc^^perate. Ileirceforth decorum alone 
made’ him preserve the appearance of interposing in lier favour. Elizabeth, who 
pected such an alteration in his conduct, quickly perceived it. But, as peace was 
necessary to her, instead of resenting this coldness, she became more moderate in her 
demands, in order to preserve the feeble tie, by which she was still united to him ; and 
Philip, that he might not seem to have abandoned the English queen, insisted, that 
the treaty of peace between Ileirry and Elizabeth should be concluded in form, before 
that between Eiance and Spain. 

Tire ti'caty betw een Henry and Elizabeth contained no article of importance, except 
that which respected Calais. It was stipulated, that the king of France should retain 
posse^siorr of that town, with all its dependencies, during eight years, at the cxpiiatiou 
of which term he should restor'c it to England. But as the force of this sti}>ulation 
was made to depend on Elizabeth’s preserving inviolate, during the same number of 
year s, the peace both with France and Scotland, all men of discernment saw, that it 
was but a decent pretext for abandoning Calais ; and, instead of blaming her, they 
applauded her wisdom, in palliating what she r* stdd not prevent. 

It has been already related, that Mary, the young queen of Scotland, had been sent 
to receive her education in France. She there married the dauphin, who, in 1559i 
ascended the throne, by tlie name of Francis II. The princes of Lorrain, who nego- 
tiab^d this marriage, while they prevailed on the French court to grarat the Scottish na- 
tion every security for the independency of that crown, engaged the young queen of 
Scots to subscribe privately three deeds, by which, failing the heirs of her own body, 
she conferred the kingdonr of Scotland, with whatever inheritance or succession might 
aCeme to it, in free gift upon the crown of France, declaring any deed which her 
subjects had, or might extort from her, to the contrary, to be void, and of no obli- 
gation. 

By the succession mentioned in these deeds, the crown of England seems to have 
been meant ; for no sooner were the princes of Lorrain informed of the accession of 
Elizabeth, than they solicited at Rome, and obtained a bull, declaring her birth ille- 
giliiuate ; and as the queen of Scots, then married to (he dauj^hin, was the next heii 
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by Mood, they persuaded Henry II. to permit his son and daughter*in<la«r to assume 
the title and arms of England, 

I No obvious measure, however, was taken during the reign of Henry II. in support 
of the claim of the queen of Scots ; but no sooner were the princes of Lorrain in full 
possession of the administration under bis successor, Francis II. than more vigorous 
and less guarded counsels were adopted. Sensible that Scotland was the quarter whence 
they could attack England to most advantage, they gave, as a pre|Hiratory step, orders 
to their sister, the queen-regent, and encouraged her by promises of men and money, 
to take efVittual measures for humbling the malcontents, and suppressing the protes- 
tant opinions in that kingdom ; hoping that the English catholics, formidable at that 
time by their zeal and niiml)crs, and exasperated against Elizabeth, on account of the 
change which she had made in the national religion, would rise in supfiort of the suC' 
cession of the queen of Scots, when animated by the prospect of protection, and throw 
themselves into the arms of France, as the only power that could secure to them their 
antieiit worship, and the privileges of the Romish church. 

No stranger to these violent coun-sels, Elizabeth saw her danger and determined to 
provide agaii,r<t it. Mean while the situation of aflairs in Scotland afforded her a favour- 
able opportur>ity, both of revenging the insult offered to her crown, and of defeating the 
ambitious views of France. 

The reformation was fast advancing in Scotland. All the low country was deeply 
tinctured with the protestant opinions ; and as the converts to the new religion had been 
guilty of no violation of public peace since the murder of Cardinal Beaton, whose 
death was partly occasioned by private revenge, the queen-regent, willing to secure 
their favour, in order to enable her to maintain that authority which she had found so much 
difRculty to acqirire, connived at the progress of doctrines, which she wanted power 
utterly to suppi'c.ss. Too cautious, however, to trust to this precarious indulgence for 
the safety of their religious principles, the heads of the protestant party in Scotland 
entered privately into a bond of association for their mutual protection and the pro* 
pagation of their tenets, styling themselves the Congregation of the Lord, in contra- 
distinction to the established church, which they denominated the Congregation of 
Satan. 

. Such associations are generally the forerunners of rebellion ; aiid it appears, that 
the heads of the congregation in Scotland, carried their views farther than a mere 
toleration of the new doctrines. So far they were to blame, as enemies to civil autho* 
rity, but the violent measures pursued against their sect, before this league was known 
pr avowed, sufficiently justify the association itself, as the result of a prudent foresight, 
and a necessary step to secure the free exercise of their religion. Alarmed at the pr<^ 
gress of the reformation, the popish dergy had attempted to recover thmr sinking 
authority by enforcing the tyrannical laws against heresy ; and Hamilton, the primate, 
formerly distinguished by his moderation, had sentenced to the flames an aged pries^ 
convicted of embracing the protestant opinions. 

This was the last barbarity of the kind that the cathelies had the power to exsrclsfl 
Vot. I • 4 N ■ * 
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in Scotland. The severity of the archhiahop rather roused than intimidated the io« 
fcrtners. The congregation now openly solicited subscriptions to their league : and 
not satisfied with new and more solemn promises of the regent’s prote<!tion, they pre- 
sented a petition to her, craving a reformaiicfn of the churcli, and of the wicked, scan- 
dalpuSt and detestablo lives of the clergy. They also' flamed a petition, which they 
intended to present to parliament, soliciting some legal protection against the exorbi- 
tant and oppressive jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts. They even petitioned 
the convocation ; and insisted that prayers should be said in the vulgar tongue, that 
bishops should be chosen by the gentry of the diocese, and priests with the consent of 
the parishioners. 

Instead of soothing the protestants. by any prudent concessions, the convocation 
rejected their demands with disdain ; and the queen-regent, who had hitherto wisely 
temporised between the parties, and whose humanity and sagacity taught her modcra- . 
t*on, having received during the sitting of the assembly, the violent commands 4)f bc" 
brother, prepared to carry their despotic plan into execution, contrary to her own 
judgment and experience. She publicly expressed her approbation of the decrees, by 
which the principles of the reformers were condemned in the convocation, and cited 
tlie most eminrnt protestant teachers to appear before the council at Stirling. 

The members of the congregation, alarmed, but not overawed by this danger, assem- 
bled in great numbers, agreeable to the custom of Scotland at that time, in order to 
attend their pastors to the place of trial ; to protect and to countenance them : and the 
queen-regent dreading the approach of so formidable a body, empowered Erskine of 
l)un, a person of high authority with the reformers, to assure them that she would 
put a ’^stop to the intended proceedings, provided they advanced no further. They 
listened with pleasure, and perhaps with too much' credulity, to so pacific a proposition ; 
ibr men whose grievances obliged them to fly in the face of the civil power, under what- 
ever, plausible pretext their purpose may be concealed, should trust to nothing less than 
tl»e solemnity of a contract. The regent broke her promise, conformable to her max- 
im, that “ the promises of princes ought not to be too carefully Remembered, nor the 
performance of them exacted, unless it suits their own convenieocy.*^ She proceeded to 
call to trial the persons formerly summoned, and on their not appearing, though pur- 
posely prevented, they were pronounced outlaws. 

k By this ignoble artifice, the queen-regent forfeited the esteem and confidence of the 
whole nation. The protestants boldly prepared for their own defence, and Erskine, 
enraged at being made the instrument of deceiving his party, instantly repaired to Perth, 
whither die leaders of the congregation had retired, and inflamed the aeal of the as* 
.sociates, by bis representations of die regenti’s inflexible resolution to suppress their 
religion. Ills ardonr was powerfully sCteended by the rhetoric of John KnOx, a preacher 
possessed of a b<dd and popular el^uence. Having been carried prisoner into Prance, 
togfdher with other persons taken in the castle of St Andrew’s, soon after tlie murder ' 
•f cardinal Beaton, Knox made his escape out of that kingdom ; and, after residing 
aemetmea in England, sometimes in Scotland, had found it' necesshry, in order to 
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avoid the vengeance of the popish der^ix, to .retire to Genova. • Tttere he became more 
thorouglily instructed iu the doctrines of Calvin, who had succeeded Zoinglius and com- 
pleted the ecclesiastical establishments of that republic. Invited home by tlie botda of 
the protestant party in Scotland, Knox had arrived id his native country a few days 
before the trial appointed at Stirling, and immediately joined bis brethren, tliaf bO 
might share with them in tlie common danger, as well as in the glory of promoting tho 
common cause. In the present fertnent of men's minds, occasioned by the regent's deceit- 
ful conduct, and the sense of their own danger, be mounted the pulpit, and declaim- 
ed with such vehemence against the idolatry, and other abuses of tlie church of Rome, 
that his audience were strongly incited to attempt its utter subversion. During those 
movements of holy indignation, the indiscreet bigotry of a priest, who, tnmi^ately 
after that violent invective, was preparing to celebrate mass, and had opened alt bis 
icpository of images and reliques, hurried the enthusiastic populace into immediate ac- 
tion. They fell witli fury upon the devout catholic, broke the images, tore the pictures, 
overthrew the altars, and scattered about the sacred vases. They next proceeded to 
the monasteries, against which their zeal more particularly pointed its thunder. Not 
content witli expelling the monks, and defacing every implement of idolatrous wor- 
ship, as they termed it, they vented their rage upon the buildings which had been the 
receptacles of sucii abominations ; and, in a few hours, those superb edifices were level 
with the ground. 

Provoked at these violences, and others of a like kind, the queen-e’egent assembled 
an army, composed chiefly of French troops ; and being assisted by such of the nobility 
ns still adhered to her cause, they determined to inflict tiie severest vengeance on the 
whole protestant party. Intelligence of her preparations, as well as of the s^nrit by 
which she was actuated, soon reached Perth ; and tlie beads of the congregation, who 
lind given no countenance to the late insurrection in that city, would gladly have sooth- 
ed her by the most dutiful and submissive addresses, but finding her inexorable, they 
prepared for resistance, and their adherents flocked to them in such numbers, that 
within a few days tliey were in a condition, not only to defend the town, but to take the 
field with superior forces. Neither party, however, discovered much inclination to 
hazard a battle, both being afraid of the dangerous consequences of such a trial of 
strength ; and througlh the mediation of the carl of Argylc, and of James Stuart, prior 
of St. Andrew’s, the young queen’s natural brother, who, although closely connected 
with the reformers, had not yet opcidy deserted the regent, a treaty was concluded with 
the congregation. In this treaty it was stipulated, among other provisions, that iu- 
demnity should be granted to all persons concerned in the late insurrection, and that 
the parliament sho^ immediately be assembled in order to compose religious dif- 
ferences. Both these stipulations the queeu-f<^nt broke, by neglecdng to call the par^ 
liament;, by fining some of the inhabitants of Perth, banishing othors^ turning the magis- 
.trates out, of ofece, and leaving a garrison in the town, with orders to allow the exercise 
of DO other religion^but the roman catholic. The protntants renewed tlie league, and 
had again recourse. to anus ; despoiling wherever tbs^ turned their route, the churcliea 
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iff tliclr sacred furniture, and la^'ing the monasteries in ruins. New treaties were eon*- 
eluded, and again broken, and new ravages were committed on tbe monuments of cc« 
clcaiasticttl ))tide and luxury. 

Meanwhile, the congregation had been joined, not only by the carl of Argyle and the 
jirioar of St Andrew’s, but also by the duke of Chatclrault and hi'> son the carl of Ar- 
ran, the presumptive heir of the crown, and hud pu.ssessed themselves of the capital. 
They now aimed at the rcdicss of civil as well as religious giicvunces ; requiring, as a 
preliminary toward settling the kingdom, and securing its libeilics, tiic immediate ex- 
pulsion of the Trench forces out of .Scotland. The (juccn-rcgcnt, sensible of the neces- 
sity of giving way to a toiicnt which slic could not resist, amused them for a time with 
fair piumisrs and pietcndcd negociations ; hut being reinforced witli 1,000 foreign 
♦roops, and encouraged by the court of Fiance to expect soon the arrival of an army 
so poweiful, as the zeal of her adversaries however desperate, would not dare to euconn- 
:cr, she listened to the rash counsels of her brother, and at last gave the congregation 
(. positive denial. She has not answerable to the confederate lords, she .said, for any 
pal t of her conduct ; nor should she, upon any representation from them, ubandon inca- 
suics which she deemed necessary, or dismiss forces that she found useful; ordering 
them at the same time, on pain of her displeasure, and as they valued their allegiance, 
to disband the troops which they had assembled. 

This haughty reply to their earnest and continued solicitations, determined the leaders 
of the congregation to take a step worthy of a brave and free people. Tiicy assembled the 
whole body of peers, barons and representatives of boroughs, that adhered to their 
party ; and the members of this bold convention (which equalled in number, and ex- 
ceeded in dignity the usual meetings of parliau.cnt), after examining’ the ino.st delicate 
and important question that can possibly fall under the consideration of suljects, “ the 
obedience due to an unjust and oppressive administration, ” gave their suftiage, with- 
out one dissenting voice, for depriving Mary of Guise of the office of regent, which 
she had exercised so much to the detriment of the kingdom. The qpeeii Dowager had 
already retired into Iwcith, the sea-poitof fldinburgb, which she bad fortified and gar- 
lisoned with French troops, and where she daily expected new reinforcements. Leith 
was immediately invested by the forces of the congregation ; but the confederate lords 
soon found, that their zeal had engaged them in an undertaking which exceeded their 
ability to accomplish. The French gairison, despising the tumultuous efirorts*of raw' 
and undisciplined troops, refused to surrender the town ; and Ihe protestant leaders 
were neither sufficiently skilful in the art of war, nor possessed of the artillery or mag- 
azines necessary for the purpose of a siege. Nor was this their only misfortune ; their 
Icllowcrs, ascustomed to decide every quarrel by immediate action, were strangers to 
the fatigues of a long campaign, and soon became impatient of the severe and con- 
stant duty which a siege rciiuires. They first piirmured, then mutinied ; the garrison 
took ^advantage of their discontents ; and making a bold sally, cut many of them in 
pieces, and obliged the rest to abandon the enterprize. 

Soon after this victory, the queen-dowager received from France a new reinforsa* 
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n\ept of 1000 veteran fooft, atid<>oiiiib'll’iMi^ 9i ‘horse* These/ t^^hcr with adet^e^- 
nieut ftoin the garrison of Leith, were sent out to scour <this country, and to 
ium lay waste tJje Jtouses mid Ian<l8> of the iprotestants. Already bro4cen and dis^Mted, 
and healing that tlu) tnarquis of 'Klbeutt the queen •dowager's ^brother, was suddenly ex- 
pected with a groat army, the leaders of, the cettgregation began to consider thetr'eause 
as desperate, unless the Lordt'Avhose .holy name they had assumed, should miracdhnisly 
interpose in their behalf. * But whatever confidence tliey might place in divine aid, they 
did not neglect human means. 

Ihe .Scottish proie.staat$, in this pressing extremity, thought themselves excusable 
in craving foreign help. I’liey turned llieir eyes towards England, which bad already 
supplied them with mone}*, and resolved to implore the assistance of Elizabeth to en- 
able them to finish an undertek'fng, in which they had so fatally experienced their ow n 
weakness; and as the sympathy of religion, as well as regard to civil liberty, had now 
counterbalanced the antient animosity against that sister-kingdom, this measure was 
the icsult of inclination, no. ’less than of interest or necessity: Maitland of Letbing^ 
ton, forincily the regent'a principal secretary, and Robert Melvil, already acquainted 
with the intrigues of courts, were therefore secretly dispatched, as the most able negotiators 
of the party, to solicit succours from the queen of England. 

The wise counsellors of Elizabeth did not long hesitate in agreeing to a request; 
which corresponded so perfectly with the views and interests of their mistress. Secre- 
tary Cecil, in particular, represented to the English queen the necessity, as wcH as 
equity, of interposing in the affairs of Scotland, and-of preventing the conqtiest of that 
kingdom, at which France openly aimed. Every society, he observed, has a right to 
defend itself, not only from present dangers, but from such as may probaWy ensue ; that 
the invasion of England would immediately follow tite reduction of the Scottish mal- 
contents, by the abandoning of whom to the mercy of France, Elizabeth would open 
a way for her enemies inro the' hehrt of her own kingdom, and expose it to all the 
calatnities war, and the danger of conquest. Nothing therefore remained, he added; 
but to meet the enemy while yet at a distance, and, by supporting the leaders of the con- 
gregation with an English army, to render Scotland' the scene of hostihties ; to crush tlib 
designs of the princes of Lorrain in their infancy ; and, by such an early and unexpected 
effort, finally to mipel the I'rench' out of JBritain, before their power had time to grow 
up to*any formidable height. 

Elizabeth, tbrou^ont her whole reign, was cautious, but decisive;' and by her promp- 
titude in executing her resolutions, joined to the deliberation W'ith hich she formed 
them, h^ administration became as remarkable for its vigour, as for its wisdom. No 
sooner did she determine to af&rdx assistance to the leaders of the congregation, a mCa- 
anne to whiebrthd rensonit^ of Cepil eff'eotually swayed her, than they experienced the 
activity as oittt ds extent of her powei\ ' i 

The season of the year would not- permit her tiOops to take the field ; but, lest the 
Sreneb army should, in the mean time, receive an accession of strength, she im 
atantly ordered, a squadron Co cruise in the Frith cf Forth, and early in the spring, ha 
Vot. I. *40 
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English nrmy, ccuisisting of 6000 ond 3000 horse, entered Scotland, under die ecH»« 
uMml of lord Grey of Wilton. 

The leaders of the coogregattoo assembled from all parts of tite kingdom, to meet 
tlieir new allies; and having joined them with vast numbers of slieir followers, theeom- 
bined army advanced toward Leith. The Erencb, little able to keep the field against 
so superior a force, confined tliemseivcs aitbki the walls of tiic fortification. The 
place was immc^ately invested ; and although the fleet tliat carried the reinforcement, 
nndcr the marquis of Elbeut, had been scattered by a violent storm, and was either 
wrecked on the coast of France, or with diflicutty recovered the ports of that kingdom, 
the garrison, by an obstinate defence, protracted ^e siege to a great length. 

Mean while, the queen-dowager died ; and many of the catholic nobles, jealous of 4iie 
French power, and more zealous for the liberty and mdependency of their country than 
for their religion, subscribed to the alliance with limgland. Nothing, therefore, cotild 
now save the garrisoa of Leith, hut tlie immediate conclusion of a treaty, or the arrisnl 
of a powerful army from France ; and the situation of that hingdom constrained the 
princes of iorrain to turn their thoughts, though with relMtance, toward pacific 
meiMures. 

Plenipotentiaries were therefore sent to Edinburgh, where a treaty was dgned with 
the ambassadors of Elizabeth. In this treaty, it was stipulated, that the French forces 
should instantly evacuate Scotland, and that Francis and Mwy should thenceforth ab- 
stain from assuming the title of king and queen of England, or bearing the arms of 
that kingdom. Nor were the concessions granted to the congregation 1 ms important ; 
namely, that an amnesty should be published for all past offences ; that none but na- 
tives should be put into any office in Scotland ; that no foreign troops should hereafler 
be introduced into the king^m, without the consent of parKament ; that the parliament 
^uld name 34 persons, out of whom the queen should chose seven, <ond the parlia- 
ment five ; and in the hands of foese Ifi, so elected, shotdd the whole administration 
be vested during Mary’s absence ; that she slioukl aeifoer <ONdte peace nor war with^ 
out the consent of parliament ; and that the pariiament, at its first meeting, which was 
fixed to a certain day, should take into consideration the religious diffinences, and 
represent its sense of them to the king and queen. 

A few days oAer the conckision of this trea^, both the French and En^ish armiek 
quitted Scotland ; and the leaders of the congregation being now atafoldfo masl^rs of 
the kingdom, made no farther scruple or eeremony in com^tit^ the work Of the re- 
formation. 

The parliament, arhich was properly >an aasemidy of the nobles, or glwnt barons, 
and dignified clergy, met on the day named ; and on this ocosmon Mho* haigessos 
and leaser barons, who had also a rij^ to be present in tiitt aasombty, but who 
seldom exercised it, stood forth to vindicate focar civil and <ndi||ptiM4HdM<ties, -eager to 
aid with their voice in the senate, diat cease wbiob they had dcfeodedtwidi their •wm’d 
ia the field. The protestant members, who greatly -out-mindwred their adeersarite, 
after i«li%ii|githe pr'mcipal arlklea of the late trea^, mndt their MBCItoaf^ a 
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eoofeMton of presented <o tb«n fey fbetrtctchefs, prdiibtlted tfee exerets* 'of 
Ugtous worsMp. according to the rites of the Rotaish church, under the penalty of ‘fat- 
iciiture-of goi^, M the ptmiabment of die lint act of dhobedienoe ; banishnietit, asihe 
<fuai6binent.«flhe second; and death, as the reward of the third. With suoit iadecent 
baste did the very persons, who had )ost escaped the rigour of ecdedasdcal tyriuMy, 
IKOceed to iroitote ttese examples of severity, of whidi they had so justly comptsfded ! 
A law was also passed, for abolidiing ll«e papal junsdiedon in SoaHaad ; and the 
presbyterian form of worsliip was establish^, nearly as now constituted in that 
kingdom. 

Francis and Mary refused to ratify th«e proceedings ; which, by the treaty of Edin* 
burgh, ought to have been iiresentcd for approbation, in the form of deliberations, not 
of acts. But the Scottish protestants gave themselves little trouble about tbehr sovereigns 
refusal. Hiey immediately pat the statutes in execution ; tliey abolished tbq mass ; 
they settled their ministers ; and they Committed furious devastations on the '‘Sacred 
buiklingt), which they considered as dangerous reliques of idedatry, laying Waste every 
thing venerable and nM^ificent, that had escaped the storm of popular insurrection. 
Abbeys, cathedrals, churches, libraries, records, and eveu the sepulchres of Use dead, 
perished in one common ruin. 

United by the consciousness of such unpardonable stretches of anthority, and well 
acquainted with tlie imperious character, of the princes of Lorrain, the protestaat part 
of the Scottish parliameot, seeing no safety for theiuseives, t»ut in the protection <lf 
England, dispatched ambassadors to Elizabeth, m express tlicir sincere gratitude for 
her past favours, ami represented to her the' necessity of continuing them. Elizabeth, 
on her part, bad equal reason to desire an union with these noithem reformers. Thoii]^ 
the disorders in France bad obliged the princes of Lorrain to itsmit their efforts in Scot- 
land, and bad been one chiefs canse of the success of the English arms, ■ they were dc- 
teemined' net to-rdiaquish :tbeir authority, or yield to the violence of their enemies. 
NoT' had they yet laid' aside their design of subverting Elizabetli's throne. Francis and 
Mary, whose oounciis were atdl wholly directed by them, obstimtely refused to ratify 
the treaty of Edinburgh, and persisted in assuming tiie title and arms of England. 
Aware of the danger attending sudi pretensions, Elizabeth not only promised support 
to tlie protestant party in Scotland, but secretly encouraged the French malcontents ; 
and S wat with pleasute that the beard of the violent faction which prevaded in the 
eourt of Fraate, and of tlie formidable oppotidon against the measures of the duke of 
Guise. , ' 

The death of Francis II. widiout issue by the queen of Scots, and the change which 
It produced in the Freneh council, at once freed the queen of Englaiid. foam the perils 
attending M union of Scotland with France, and the Soott)di''prote8taiit8 frhm Che ter- 
ror of Che French power.' The joy of the congregation was cSttreme. Tbc^ ascribed 
ihose'events'tO' lhe immediate interposition of Prowideaoe^. m fovourof Ida chosen pee- 
pte : and’Rlisaheth, without lookti^ so high for foeir cauies, determined to take ad- 
eaatage ef their eSiects, 'in Older more > irmly to eslabdda her throne. Sfaetstill ragari^ 
the '^een of Scots es'a dangerous rival, on account of the ownber : of English catholics. 
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Mho were g«ncraily prejudiced in favonr of Mary’s title, and would now adhere to her 
with more zealous attachment, when they saw that her succession no longer endangered 
the liberties of the kingdom. She therefore gave orders to her ambassador at the court 
of France, to renew his applications to tlie queen of Scots, and to require her immediate 
ratihoation of the treaty of Edinburgh. 

Mary, slighted by the quecn-mbthcr, who imputed to that princess all tlie mortifica- 
tion she had met with during the litc of Francis ; forsaken, by the swarm of courtiers, 
who appear only in the sunshine of prosperity, and overwhelmed with all the sorrow 
which so sad a I'cverse of fortune could occasion, had returned to Uheiins ; and there, 
in solKudc, indulged her grief, or liid her indignation. But, notwithstanding her dis- 
consolate condition, and tiiough she had desisted, after her husband's death, from bear- 
ing the arms, or assuming the title of England, i^he still eluded ratifying the treaty of 
liclinburgh, and refused to make any solemn renunciation of her- pretensions to the 
F.iigltsh crown. 

Meanwhile, James Stuart, prior of St. Andrew's,, her natural brother, arrived at 
lilieinis, in deputation from the state of Scotland, inviting the queen to return into her 
native kingdom, and assume the reins of government. But Mary, though - severely sen- 
.sible she was no longer queen of France, was in no haste to leave a country, where 
#he ‘bad been educated from her earliest infancy, and where so many attentions had 
been paid to her person as well as to her rank. Accustomed to the elegance, gallantry, 
and gaiety, of a splcnditl court, and to the conversation of a polished people, by whom 
she hud been loved and admired, she still fondly lingered in the scene of all these en- 
joyments, and contemplated with horror the barbarism of her own country, and the 
(turbulence of her native subjects, who had so violently spurned all civil and religious 
authority. 

By the advice of her uncles, hoM'ever, she determined at last to set out for 
Scotland ; and as the course, in sailing from France to that kingdom, lies along the 
Fhiglish coast, site demanded of Elizabeth, by the French ambassador D'Oiscl, a safe 
conduct during her voyage. I’hat request, which decency alone obliged one sovereign 
to grant to another, Elizabeth rejected, in such a manner as gave rise to no slight sus- 
picion. of a design either to obstruct the passage, or intercept the perspn of the queen 
of Scots. 

This ungenerous behaviour of Elizabetli filled Mary with indignation, but did not 
retard her departuio from France. Having cleared the room of her , attendants, she 
Said to ThrogmorJoi), the English ambassador, “ How weak 1 may prove, or how far a 
woman’s frailty may transport me, I cannot' tell ; however, I am resolved not to have 
so many witnesses of my infirmity as jroar mistress had at her audience of my ambassa- 
dor D’Oisel. There is nothing distorbs me so iniKh, as having asked with so much 
importunity a favour, which it was of po ojnsequence forme to obtain. 3 can, with 
God!s leave, return to my own . country, without her leave, as 1 came to France in 
spite of' all the opposition of her brother^ kitjig. EdM'ard : neither do I want friends, both 
able and' willing to conduct me home, as Uleyi have brought me bitfam-; tboagh j ,waa 
desirous-rathorto make an experiment of your misttesss &ie!idthip>than ;of tlie assUj^nce 
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of any other person. ’ »ShS embarked on board a galley at Calais; and passing the 
English fleet, under cover of a thick fog, arrived safely at Leith, attended by tFie 
duke of Aumale, the Grand Prior, and the marquis of Elbcuf, three of her imcles 
of the house of Lorrain, together nith the marquis of Damville, and other French 
courtiers. 

The circumstances of Mary’s depaiture from France are truly affecting. The excess 
of her grief seems to liavc proceeded from a fatal presage of that .scene of tnisfortinie. 
on w hich she was about to enter Not satisfied with mingling fears w ith her mournful 
attendants, and bidding them adieu with a sorrowful heart, she kept her eyes fixed upon 
the French coast, after she was at sea, and never turned them from that darling object, 
lilt darkness fell, and intercepted it from her view. Even then, she would neither re- 
tire to tlie cabin, nor taste food ; but commanding a couch to be placed on the deck, 
she there waitid, with fond impatience, the return of day. Forlime soothed her on 
this occasion. The weather proving cahn, the galley made but little way during the 
night, so that IMary, at morning, had once more an opportunity of seeing the Frcncli 
coast. She sat up on her conch, and still anxiously looking toward the land, otien re- 
peated with a sigh, J'^arcwel, France! farcw'Cl, beloved country! which I shall never 
more behold 

'J'lie first appearance of affairs in Scotland was more favourable than Mary had rea- 
son to expect. She was received by her subjects xvith the loudest acclamations of joy, 
and every demonstration of M'elcome and regard. Being now in her 19th year, the 
bloom of youth, and the beauty and gracefulness of her person, drew' universal admira- 
tion; while her elegant manners and enlightened understanding commanded geneial 
respect. To tlie accomplishments of her o\i'n sex, she added m uiy of the acquisitions 
of ours. She was skilled in most languages, antient as well as modern. J he progress 
she had made in poetry, music, rhetoric, and all the arts and sciences, then esteemed 
useful or ornamcnlal, w’as far beyond what is commonly attained by the sons oi daugh- 
ters of royalty, w ho are born and educated as the immediate heirs of the crown ; and a 
courteous affability, which, v>ithout lessening the dignity of a sovereign, steals on 
the hearts of subjects with a bewitching insinuation, rendered all her otiici qualities 
more engaging. 

Idle first measures of Mary’s administration confirmed tlie prepossession entertained 
in her favour. According to the advice of D’Oiscl and her uncles, she bestowed her 
confidence entirely on the leaders of the protestant party, who were alone able, %lie 
found, to su|q)ort government. The prior of St. Andrews, her natural bi other, whom 
she soon after ere ted earl of Murray, obtained* the chief authority, and, under him, 
Maitland of Lelhington, a man of great sagacity, had a principal share in her 
confidence. Her choice could not have fallen upon persons more agreeable to ler 

{leople. I 

Bot there was one circumstance which blasted all these promising appearances, ana 
deprived Mary of that general favour, which her amiable manners and prudent measures 
gave her just reason to expect. She was still a papist ; and although she pu is .eti, 
ooon after her arrival, a proclamation, enjoimng every one to submit to the rciormea 

Vo!-. I. 
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religion, as established by parliament, the more zealous protestants could neither be 
reconciled to a person polluted by such an aliomination, nor lay aside their jealousies 
of her future conduct. It was with inucli difliculty she obtained permission to cele- 
brate mass in her own chapel. The zeal of the reformers passed, in some instances, 
beyond the bounds of prudence and of justice and excited them to load their sove- 
leign with unjustifiable reproaches, and refused her that liberty of cons'cience, nliich, 
whether from humunity or policy, she constantly allowed to her subjects. She per- 
ceived her only expedient for maintaining tranquillity at home was to preserve a Iriendly 
correspondence with Elizabeth, who, by former connections and services, bad acquired 
much authority over all ranks of men in Scotland. 

She therefore .sent Maitland of Lethington to London, in order to pay her compli- 
luents to the English ({ueen, and exprcs.s a desire of future good understanding be- 
tween them. Maitland was also instructed, to .signify Mary’s willingness to renounce 
all present riglit to the crown of England, provided she was declared, by act of par- 
liament, next heir to the succession, in case the queen should die without offspring. 
But so great was the jealous prudence of Elizabeth, that she never would hazard the 
weakening of her authority, by naming a successor, or allow the j)ailiament to interpose 
in that matter ; much less would she make, or permit such nomination to be made, 
ill favour of a rival queen, who po.s.sesscd pretensions so plausible to supplant her, and 
who, though slie might verbally renounce them, could easily resume her claim on the 
first opportunity. Sen.sible, however, that reason would he thought to lie nliolly on 
Mary’s side, as she herself had frequently declared her resolution to. live and die a vii- 
gin queen, she tlienccfortli ceased to demand the ratification of the treaty of Kilinbnrgli ; 
and tlioiigli farther concessions were never made by cither princess, they put on all the 
appearance of a cordial reconciliation and friendship with each other. 

Elizabeth saw, that without her interposition, Mary was sufficiently depressed by tlic 
mutinous .spirit of her own subjects. Having, therefore, no apprehensions from Scot 
land, she directed her attention to the continent, and became an useful ally to the pro- 
testauts in Fiance. But in 1564, the negotiation for the marriage of the queen of 
Scuts awakened anew the jealousy of Elizabeth, and roused the zeal of the Scottish 
reformers. Mary’s hand was solicited by the archduke Cliarles, the emperor’s third 
son ; by Don Carlos, heir apparent to the Spanish monarchy ; and by the duke of 
Anjou, her former husband’s brother, who .succeeded soon after to the crown of France. 
Either of those foreign alliances would have been alarming to Elizabeth, and to Mary’s 
protestant subjects. She therefore resolved, notwithstanding the arguments of her 
uncle, the cardinal of LoiTain, to sacrifice her ambition to domestic peace ; and as 
Henry Stuart, lord Darnley, eldest son of the earl of Lenox, was the first British sub- 
ject whom sound policy seemed to point out to her choice, she determined to make him 
the partner of her swa}'. 

Darniey was Mary’s cousin-german, by lady Margaret Douglas,- niece to Henry VIII. 
and daughter of the earl of Angus, by Margaret, queen of Scotland. He was, “after 
herself, next lieir to tne English crown. He was also, by his father, a brandi of her 
own family; and M'oulU, iu espousing her, preserve the royal dignity jn the bouse of 
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Stuart. He had been born and educated in Englan'd, where bis father constantly 
resided, since banished by the prevailing power of tlic house of Hamilton; and as 
Elizabeth had often intimated to the queen of Scol.s, that nothing would so completely 
allay all jealousy between them, as Mary’s espousing an English nobleman, the pros- 
pect of the ready approbation of that rival queen was an additional motive for the 
proposed marriage. 

Though Elizabeth had no reason to be displeased vvith Mary’s choice, she tlioug'it 
proper to pretend a di.^approbation of it, that she might tims alarm the party in Scot- 
land, that was attaclied to her intercit, and rai.se, by their means, intestine commo- 
tions, which would not only secure her own kingdom from all disturbance on that side, 
but enable her to become the umpiie between the Scouish queen and her contending 
subjects. 

'i he scheme immediately succeeded in part, and afterward Iiad its full effect. The 
eail of Murray, and other protestant noblemen, were tlie dupes ot Llizabclh’s intrigues. 
Under pretence of zeal for tiie reformed religion, because the family ot J-enox was bc- 
►ieved to adhere to the catholic faith, hut in reality to support their own sinking autho- 
rity, they formed among themselves bonds of confederacy and njutual detcncc. '^ll)ey 
entered into a secret c.orTespondcncc with the I'j)glish resident, in order to secure 
Elizabeth’s assi.stance, when it should become necessary and, despairing of being able 
to prcvcsit the marriage of the queen of Scots by any other means, they eottcerted mea- 
sures for seizing Darnley, and carrying him prisoner into England. 'Diey failed, I ow- 
ever, in the attempt ; and Mary, having obtained the general consent ot the Scottish 
nation, and being anxious to bring to a period an affair which liad long engaged her 
heart, and occupied her attention, celebrated her marriage with the captivating young 
nobleman, wlio had been the object of their conspiracy. 

Conscious that all hopes of reconciliation wero now at an end, the associated lords 
assembled tlieir follower.^ and flew to arms ; but, by the vigour and activity ot Mary, 
wlio appeared herself at the head of her troops, rode with loaded pistols, and endured, 
with admirable fortitude, all tiie fatigues of war, the rebels were obliged to tly into 
England. There they met with a reception very differee.t from what they expected, 
and which strongly marks the character of Elizabeth. That politic princess had already 
effectually served her purpose, by exciting in Scotland, throngli their means, such dis- 
cord and jealousies, as would, in all probability, long distract and weaken Mary’s 
government. It was now her business to save appearances ; and, as the malcontents 
had failed of success, she thought proper to disavow all connections with them. She would 
not even grant an audience to the carl of Murray and the abbot of Kilwitming, appointeil 
by the other fugitives to wait on her, till tlicy had meanly consented to acknowledge, 
in the presence of the French and Spanish ambassadors, who accused her of fomenting 
the troubles in Scotland by her intrigues, that she had given them no encouragement 
to take up arms. “ You have spoken the truth!’ replied she, as soon as they had 
made this declaration : “ I am far from setting an example of rebellion to iny own 
subjects, by countenancing those who rebel against their lawful sovereign. The trea- 
son of which you have been guilty is detestable ; and, as traitors, 1 banish you my 
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presence." llaving exculpaterl herself, as she imagined, by this scene of hypocrisy, she 
jiffordccl to the relrels a safe refuge in her territories, and privately soppliovl them with 
sufficient sums for their maintenance. 

In the next year, 1,56(7, Mary joined tlie confederacy, which had been forn)ed between 
the courts of France and Spain, for the extermination of the Hugonots in France, the 
prote.«t<ants in the Low Countries, ami the extinction of the reformed opinions throughout 
ail Europe. 

How far Mary was acquainted with the secret designs of the coufcdRiates, lia.s been 
imich dis[)uled ; I)ut if it be admitted that she was tiiorongly infonued on the subject, it 
must follow, that all her seeming liberality of conduct was only a veil of deep dissimula- 
tion, to cover purposes of violence and cruelty. 

AV hatever designs she might have formed against the |>rotrstitnts in general, or the 
banished lords in particulaf, they were all speedily fruslruled by the murder of David 
Itizido, the son of a teacher of music at Turin, and himself a musician. Uizzio had nc ■ 
compaiiicd the Piedmontese ambassador into Scotland, v'horc he gained admittance 
into the queen’s family, by his skill in his profession ; and as Mary found liim jiecessary 
to complete her musical band, she retained him in her service, by permission, after the 
departure of his master. Shrewd, supple, and aspiring beyond his condition, lie quickly 
crept into the queen’s favour ; and licr French secretary hafipeuing to retire into his 
own country, she promoted Uizzio to that office, which gave liiin frequent opportunities 
of approaching her person, and of insinuating himself still , father into her good graces. 
He now began to make a figure at conif, and to appear as a man of weight ami con- 
sequence : and he availed himself so well of the accc.ss which fortune had procured him, 
that he wa.s soon regarded, not only as the queen’s chief confidant, but even as her 
minister. To him the whole train of suitors and expectants applied ; and, among the 
rest, Darnlcy, wliose marriage Kizzio promoted, in hopes of acquiring a new patron, 
while ho co-operated with his mistress’s wishes. 

Hut this marriage, so natural and so inviting in all its circumstances, disappointed 
the expectation!!, both of the queen and her favourite, and terminateii in events the 
most shocking to humanity. Allured by the stature, symmetry, and exterior accom- 
plishments of Darnley, Mary, in her choice, had overlooked the qualities of his mind, 
which corresppnded ill with those of his person. Violent, yet variable in his temper, 
she could neither by her gentleness bridle his insolent and imperious spirit, nor pre- 
serve .him, by her vigilance, from rash and imprudent actions. Of mean understanding, 
but, like most fools, conceited of his dwn abilities, he was devoid of all gi’atitudc, be- 
cause he thought no favours equal to his merit ; and, being addicted to low pleasures, 
to drunkenness and debauchery, he was incapable of pny true sentiments of love or 
tenderness. All Mary’s fondness and generosity made no lasting impression on such 
a heart. He became, by degrees, carcle-ss of her person, and a stranger to her com- 
pany. To a woman and a queen, such behaviour was intolerable ; but more especially 
to Mary, who possessed gseat sensibility of temper, and who, in the first effiisiorw of 
nor love, Itad taken a pride in exalting her husband beyond measure. She had granted 
him, the title of king, and had joined his name with her own in all public ads. Her, 
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disappcitited passion was tliercfbre as violent, when roused into resentment, as nor 
first alTection hod been strong; and his behaviour appeared ungenerous and criminal, 
in proportion to the distance she had stooped to raise him, and the honour and consc- 
(|iience to which she had lifted iiim. 

The heart, sore from tlie wounds and the agitations of unrequited love, naturally 
seeks the repose, the consolr.fion, and the lenient assuasives of friendship. Rizzio still 
possessed Jhe confidence of Marj' ; and as tlie brutal behaviour-of her husband rendered 
a conhdant now more necessary, sh-; seems not only to have made use of her secretary’s 
company and his musical talents, to sootli her disquieted bosom, but to have impru- 
dently shared M’ith him her domestic griefs. To suppose that he also shared her cm- 
hraces, is to ofler an injury to her cliaracter, for which history aflbrds no proper foun- 
dation. Hut the assuming vanity of the upstart, who aflected to talk often and familiarly 
with the queen in public, and who boasted of his intimacy in private; led the dark 
and suspicious mind of Darnlcy, who, instead of imputing Mary’s coldness to his owa 
iniscoiKluct, which had so Justly deserved it, to ascribe the change in her behaviour, 
so diflcient from the first and happy days of their union, to the influence of a new 
passion. The rigid austerity of the Scottish clregy, who coulil admit of no freedoms, 
contributed to spread this opinion among the people, ever ready to listen to any slander 
on the court ; and the enemies of tlie favourite, no less ready to take advantage of any 
po[iular clamour, made it a pretence for their unjust and inhuman vengeance. 

Rizzio, who had connected liis interests with the Roman catholics, was the declared 
enemy ot the banished lords ; and, by promoting tlie violent prosecution against them) 
be ha<i exposed himself to the animosity of their numerous friends and adherents. 
Among these were the lords Ruthven and, Lindsay, the earl of Morton, and IVlaitland 
of Lethington. 

Wiiile they were ruminating upon their grievances, and tii.^ means of redress, 
the king communicated his resolution to bo revenged of Rizzio to lord Ruthven, 
and implored his assistance and that of his friends toward the execution of his design-. 
Nothing could be more acceptable to the whole party, than such an overture. The 
murder of the favourite was instantly agreed upon, and as quickly carried into execution. 
Morton liaving secured the gates of the palace with 16’() armed men, the king, accom- 
puiiied by the other conspirators, entered the queen’s apartment by a piivate passage, 
while she was at supper with lier natural sister, the countess of Argyle, Ri;;;:io, and a 
few more of her courtiers. Mary, wlio was now in the sixth inonth of her pregnancy, 
Alarmed at such an unusual visit,fdenpaiide(l the reason of the rude intrusion. They an- 
swered her by fiointing to Rizzio ; who immediately apprehending that he was the devot** 
ed victim, retired behind tlie queen’s chair, and seized her by the w'aist, hoping that the 
respect due to her loyal person, would prove some protection to him. But the con- 
spirators had gone too far. to be restrained by punctilios. George Douglas, one of their 
number, laying hold of Uarnley’s dagger, stuck it in the body of Rizzio ; who, screaming 
witn fear and agony, was torn from;^Mary, and pushed into the antichamber, where he 
was dispatched with many wounds. 

When the first tumult of grief, anger, and astonishmc’iA had subsided, Mary took. 
VoL I. *4Q 
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the moiit effectual measures to deliver herself from that state of danger and eonfinc- 
tnoni in which she was now placed. She arthiily engaged lier husband to disown all 
connection with the conspirators, whom he jjromiscd to protect ; to deny any concur- 
rence in their crime ; nay, to publish a proclamation containing so notorious a false- 
hood. She became reconciled to the banished lords, and permitted them to be lem- 
stuted m their honours and fortunes. The accomplices in Ilizzios murder, who had 
fled \\\{o EngUind on being deserted by Darniey, also applied to her for pardon . and, 
although siuj at first refused compliance, she afterward, through the intcicession o 
Botlnvclh u new Uvourilc, who xvas desiraiis of strengthening his party by the accession 
ul their iiUcrer.L, permitted them to return into their own country* 

riio hour of Marv’s hiljour now approached ; and as it seemed imprudent to expose 
her persfui, at such a time, to the insults which she might suffer in a kingdom torn bv 
factions, she left the palace, and made the castle of Edinburgh the place of her resi- 
dence. There she was safely delivered of a son ; and this being a very impoitant 
event to England, as well as to Scotland, slie instantly dis()otcried sir Janies Melvil to 
I..ondon wilii the intu'c«»ting intelligence. It struck Elizabeth forcibly and by sui prise. 
She had given a bull to her court at Greenwich on the evening of Melvifs arrival, and 
was disjdaying all . that spirit and gaiety which usually attended her on such occasions , 
but no sooner w as ?bc informed of the prince of Scotland s birth, than all liei vivacity 
left lier. Sensihio of the superiority her rival had now acquired, she sunk into deep 
inelanclioly ; she reclined lier head upon her hand, the tears trickling dowui her cheeks, 
and complained to some of her attendants, that the queen of Scots was inothei of a 
fair son, wliile she herself was but a barren stock. Next morning, howcvei, at the 
audience of tire ambassador, she resumed her wonted chcerlulness and dissimulation , 
thanked Melvil for his haste in biinging her such agreeable news, and expiessed the 
most cordial friendship for her .sister Mary. 

The birtli of a .sjn. as Elizabeth foresaw, pave, additional zeal, as well as weight to 
tlie parlizans of the queen of Scots. in England ; and even men ot the most oppositu 
parties begun to call aloud for some settleme nt of the crown. Even Um) more modti ate 
prolestants, soothed by Mary’s lenity to her own subjects, concurred with the catholics 
in sijp[)orting her claim. Nor would all the policy and address ot Elizabeth have been 
able to prevent the settlement of the crown on her rival, had not Marys Inoiscretioiio, 
if not her crimes, thrown her from the very summit ot prosperity, and plunged her in 
infamy and ruin. 

John Hepburn, eari of Bothwell, the head of .an antient family in Scotland, but a 
man of profligate ^manners, and by no means eminent lor talents, either civil or military, 
iwid distinguished himself by his attaclniicnt to the queen ; and, since the death of lliz- 
zio, from the custody of whose murderers lie hud been the chief instrument of releas- 
ing her, Mary had loaded him with particular marks of her favour and confidence. 
JHei' friends attribute this conduct to her grutiturlo towards lier deliverer ; while licr ene- 
tnies, whose number has of late been much diminished, do not scruple to assign ,for its 
cause, ai! uiilawial affection for a worthless Tavourite. 

Henry^ unabta to bear that insignificance into wiiich he had fallen; left the court, and 
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retired to 'Glasgow, where ec was seitred with an unusual diste^er. The qaeeti bav« 
iiig paid him a visit during his sickness, and discovered great anxiety for his tecoi^ei^, 
he accompanied her to Edinburgh, as soon as he eoald be moved, in order that sl^ 
herself might be able to attend him, withont being absent from her sou. He was lodged 
in a solitary house, called the Kirk of Field, at some distance from the palace of Holy- 
rood house. There he was assiduously attended by Mary, who slept several nights 
in the chamber under his apartment. But on the ninth of February, about 

eleven o’clock at night, she . left the Kirk of Field, in order to be present at a 

niask in tlie palace ; and about two o’clock next morning, the house in which the 
king lay was blown up with gunpowder, and his dead body found in a neighbouring 
enclosure. 

The earl of Bothwell, who was generally accused as one of the authors of this mur- 
der, not only found means to avoid a fair and legal trial, but received the government 
of the castle of Edinburgh, which gave him the entire command of the south of Scot- 
land. Mary was afterward carried off by him, in returning from a visit to her son ; 
site lived with him sometime in a .state of supposed violation ; though, as soon as he could 
procure a sentence of divorce from a young lady of distinguished virtue and merit, she 
gave her hand to thi.s reputed ravisher and regicide, at the request of those very nobles, 
V ho afterward made this action a pretext for rebellion. 

A considerable body of nobles assembled at Stirling, and entered into an associa- 
tion for the defence of the prince’s person, and the punishment of the king's murdei*er3. 
'J'o guard against the consequences of this league, Mary issued a proclamation, re- 
quiring her subjects to take arms, and attend her husband by a day appointed. Find- 

ing, however, that the associated lords had collected an army before they were in a con- 
dition to face them, the queen and Bothwell fled to Dunbar, where they gathered 
such strength os emboldened them to leave the town and castle, and advance toward 
the confederates. 

The two armies met at Carberry hill, about six miles from Edinburgh, were nearly 
equal in numbers, and discovered but little inclination for fighting. The queen, find- 
ing herself unable to animate her followers, held a conference with Kircaldy of Grange, 
one of the chief of the confederates, and put herself, on certain general promises, into 
their liands. 

Bothwell, during the parley, left the field, and was suffered to retire unpursued. 
He fled to the Orkneys, and subsisted by piracy, till, being captured by the, Danes, he 
perished miserably in prison, after a long confinement Meanwhile, the queen of Scots 
was treated with the greatest indignity, confined in the castle of LOdhlevin, and com- 
pelled, by the threats of lord Lind.say, to resign her crown, appoint the earl of Murray 
regent, and consent that her infant son should be proclaimed king, by the name of 
James VI. , 

A parliament, summoned by the earl of Murray, declared this resignation valid, and 
her imprisonment lawful, while it rccogi^ed his -election to the office of regent ; andi 
being a man of vigour and abilities, be applied lutuself successfully in reducing the 
hingdom to obedience. 
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In May, next year, Mary escaped from her confinen)ent, and soon found herself at- 
tended by a powerful army. Her resignation of the crown, wliich she declared to be 
extorted from her by fear, was pronounced to *be illegal and void, by a council of the 
nobles and chief men of her party ; and an association was formed for her defence, and 
subscribed hy nine earls, nine bishops, eighteen lords, and many gentlemen of distinction. 
Murray, however, soon took the field, with an army far inferior to Mary’s in number j 
and a battle was fought at Langside, near Glasgow, which was decisive in his favour, 
and was followed by the total ruin of the queen’s party. 

Unwilling to behold the destruction of her friends, Mary fled with precipitation from 
the scene of action, and soon after, determining to trust the generosity of her cousin 
Elizabeth, entered the English territories. Generosity bad, however, but little it>- 
fluence on the heart of Elizabeth, who hated Mary for her beauty, for her religion, 
and her pretensions to the crown. Mary was, therefore, detained a prisoner, removed 
from one place of security to another, arraigned before commissioners, who are said 
U) have received forged documents of her guilt, and at length delivered from this tedious 
captivity, by a death still more cruel and unjust than the captivity itself. 

Scotland, in the mean time, was governed by a succession of regents. Murray, who 
was one ot the most violent enemies of Mary, and died by the band of an assassin, in 
1570. Lenox, the father of Dafnley, who was slain by some of the queen’s party, in 
1572. Marre, who died of melancholy, at the distracted state of his country: and Morton^ 
wlio perished, as will he hereafter related, on the scaffold. 

After these events, both Scotland and England enjoyed some years of tranquillity. 
Elizabeth had now an opportunity to cultivate the arts of peace, and increase the pros- 
perity of Iier own kingdom, by taking advantage of the eftccts which civil tyranny and 
theological bigotry were producing in the dominions of her neighbours. She supplied 
the HugouoU with considerable sums of money, notwithstanding her negotiations with 
the court of France. 

Elizabeth had given protection to all the Flemish exiles, who took shelter in 
her dominions ; and as many of tliese were the most industrious inhabitants of tho 
Netherlands, then so celebrated for its manufactures, they brought along with them 
several useful arts, hitherto unknown, or but little cultivated in England. The queen 
had. also permitted the Flemish privateers to enter into English harbours, and there 
dispose of their prizes. But, on the remonstrance of the Spaoisii ambassador, she with- 
drew that liberty ; a measure, which, in the issue, proved extremely prejudicial to tho 
ipterest of Philip. 

In 1575, the revolted provinces were reduced to so great extremity, that they saw 
the necessity of foreign assistance, in order to preserve them from final rum ; and they 
sent a solemn embassy to Elizabeth, their most natural ally, offering her the sovereignty 
of Holland and Zealand, if she would employ her power in their defence. But that^ 
princess, though inclined, by many strong motives, to accept of so liberal an offer, re- 
fused| in positive terms, the sovereignty proffered her ; but told the ambassador, That, 
in return for the good-will which tfie prince of Orange and the States had shewn her, 
•he would endearour to mediate an agreement for them, on the best terms possible^ 
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She accordingly dispatched sir Henry Cobham to Philip, who took her mediation in 
good part, but no accommodation ensued. Three years after, however, she judged 
it prudent to change her measures, entered into alliance with the provinces, sent them 
over a sum of money, and after a body of troops. 

Till the year 1582, England'continued to enjoy tranquillity. But the prospect now 
began to be overcast; and Elizabeth saw dangers gradually multiply on her, from 
more than one quarter The earl of Lenox, cousin-german to the young king of Scot- 
land, and captain Stewart, of the house of Ochiltree, afterward earl of Arran, had, 
found means to detach James from the English interest ; and, by their intrigues, the earl 
of Morton, who, during his whole regency, had preserved that kingdom in strict alliance 
with Elizabeth, was brought to the scaffold, as an accomplice in the murder of the late 
king. 

A body of the Scottish nobility, however, dissatisfied with the new administration, 
which was entirely directed by Lenox and Arran, foniied a conspiracy, probably 
witli the concurrence of Elizabeth, for seizing the person of the king, at the castle of 
Jiuthven, the seat of the earl of Gowrie; and the design being kept secret, succeeded 
without any opposition. James, who was about 12 years of age, wept, when he found 
liimscif detained s. prisoner ; but no compassion was shown him. “ Mind not his tears," 
said the master of Glamis : “ better that boys should weep than bearded men.” The 
king was obliged to submit to the present necessity ; to pretend an entire acquiescencff 
in tlie conduct of the conspirators, and to ackno'vledge the detention of his perspn tii 
be an acceptable service. Arran was confined a prisoner in bis own house, and Lenox 
retired into France, where he soon after died. 

But the affairs of Scotland remained not long in this situation. Jame.*!, impatient of 
restraint, made his escape from his keepers; and flying to St. Andrew’s, summoned 
iiis friends and partizans to attend him. The earls of Argyle, Marshal, Montrose, 
and Kotlies, iiastened to pay their duty to their sovereign ; and the opposite party, 
hading themselves unable to resist so powerful a combination, took shelter in England. 
The carl of Arran was recalled to court : a new attempt to disturb the government wa.s 
defeated; the earl of Gowrie, its reputed author, was brought to the block; and severe 
laws were passed against the presbyterian clergy, w bo had applauded the Raid of Ruth- 
veil, as the late conspiracy was called. 

While these things were transacting in Scotland, the king of Spain, though he had 
not yet come to an open rupture with Elizabeth, sent, in the name of the pope, a body 
of 700 Spaniards and Italians into Ireland, in order to retaliate for the assistance which 
she gave to his rebellious subjects in the Low Countries. But the invaders, though 
joined by many of the discontented Irish, were .all cut off to a man, by lord Grey, the 
queen’s deputy, and 1500 of the rebels were hanged ; a severity which gave great dis- 
pleasure to Elizabeth. 

When the English ambassador, at the court of Madrid, complained of this invasion, 
be was answered by like complaints of the piracies of Francis Drake, a bold navigator, 
who had passed into the South Sea by the straits of Magellan, and, attacking the 
Vofc I. edR 
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Spaniards in tljosc parts, where they least expected an enemy, had taken many rich 
prizes, and returned home safely by the Cape of Good Hope, in September, 1580. As 
he was the first Englishman wlio had circumnavigated the globe, Ins name became cele- 
brated on account of so hazardous and fortunate an adventure ; and the queen, who 
loved valour, and hoped to share in the spoil, conferred^ on liiin the honour of knight- 
hood, and accept d of a banquet from bin: on board the ship which performed so 

incmoruble a voyage. She caused, however, part of the booty to “be restored, in ordci 
to appease the catholic king. 

But Elizabeth’s dangers from abroad might have been regarded as of small importance, 
had her own subjects been united at home. Unhappily, that was not the case: the zeal 
of the catholics, excited by constraint rather than persecution, daily threatened her 
with an insurrection. Not satisfied w ith incessant outcries against her severity to^^nrds 
thej queen of Scots, and against the court of High Commission (an ecclesiastical tri 
bunai, erected by Elizabeth, for taking cognizance of non-conformists, and which was 
certainly too jirbitrary), the Romish priests, especially in the foreign seminaries for the 
education of English students of tlie catholic cuaimuiiioii, endeavoiucd to persuade 
their disciples, that it would be a meritoi ious action to take away her life. This opinion 
was imbibed by William Parry, an English gentleman, and a convert to the catliolic 
faith. The pope himself exhorted him to persevere, and granted him, for his en- 
couragement, a plenary indulgence, and remission of Ins sins. Tliough still agitated 
W'ith doubts, be came over to England, with an intention of executing his bloody pur- 
pose. But happily his irresolution continued ; and he was at last betrayed by one 
Nevil, of the family of A7estmoreland, to whom be had communicated his design. Being 
thrown into prison, he confessed his guilt ; received sentence of death, and sufl’ered the 
punislimcnt directed by the law for his treasonable conspiracy. 

Anthony Babington, also, a young gentleman of Derbyshire, instigated by John 
Ballard, a popish priest, of the seminary of Rheims, engaged in a conspiracy against 
the life of his sovereign, as a necessary prelude to the deliverance of the queen of Scots, 
and the rc-establishment of the catholic religion in England ; and so sure did be think 
himself of success, and so meritorious his undertaking, that, in order to perpetuate the 
memory of it, he caused a picture to be drawn, in which he was .represented standing 
amidst his six confederates, with a motto, expressing that their common danger was 
the bond of their fidelite. Happily, the plot was discovered, by the vigilance. of secre- 
tary Walsingham ; and Babington, with 13 others, among whom was Ballard, suffered 
death for their treasonable design. 

'Phe scene that followed was new and extraordinary. On the trial of the conspira- 
tors, it is said to have appeared, that the queen of Scots, who had held .a correspon- 
dence with Babington, had encouraged him in his enterprize ; and it was resolved, by 
Elizabeth and her ministers, to bring Alary also to a public trial, os being accessary 
to the conspiracy. Her papers were accordingly seized, her principal domestics arrested, 
and her two secretaries . sent prisoners to London. After the necessary . information 
had been obtainedi 40 commissioners, appointed under the great seal, together with 
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five of the judges, were sent to Fotheringay castle, where Mary was* now confined,' to 
hear and decide this great cause. 

An idea so repugnant to majesty,’ as being arraigned for treason, had not once en- 
tered the mind of the queen of Scots, though she no longer doubted hut her destruc- 
tion was determined on ; nor liad the strange resolution yet reached her cars, in the 
solitude of her prison. She received the intelligence, however, without emotion or as- 
tonishment; and she protested, in the most solemn manner, that she never counte- 
nanced any attempt against tlie life of Elizabeth, at the s,m?c time thot she refused 
to acknowledge the jurisdiction of her commissioners. 1 came into England,” said 
she, “ an independent sovereign, to implore the rpiocn's assistance, not to subject my- 
self to her authority ; nor is my spirit so broken by misfortunes, or so intimidated 
by present dangers, as to stoop to any thing unbecoming the majesty of a crowned 
head, or that will disgrace the ancestors from which I am descended, and the son |[to 
\vhoin I shall leave iny throne. If I must be tried, princes alone can be my peers. 
The queen of England’s siihjects, how noble soever their birth may be, arc of a rank 
inferior to mine. E\er since my arrival in this kingdom, I have been confined as a 
prisoner. Its laws never afforded me protection ; let them not now be perverted, in 
order to take away my life.” 

Mary, however, was at last persuaded to appear before the commi.ssloners, “ to 
licar and lo give an-swer to the accusations which should be oftered against her,” though 
slie still refused to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the court. The chancellor endea- 
voured to vindicate its authority, by pleading the supreme jurisdictioti of the English 
laws over every one who resided in England. The lawyers of the crown opened the charge 
against the queen of Scots ; and the commissioners,- after hearing her defence, and 
adjourning to Westminster, pronounced sentence of death upon that unfortunate prin- 
cess, and confirmed it by their seals and subscriptions. The chief evidence against 
Mary arose from the declaration of her secretaries ; for no proof could otherwise be 
produced, that the letters from Babington were delivered into her. hands, or that any 
answer was returned by her direction : and the testimony of two witnesses, evei) tliough 
men of character, who knew themselves exposed to all the rigours of imprisonment, 
torture, and deatii, if they refused to give any evidence which might be required of them, 
was by no means conclusive. In order to screen themselves, they might throw the 
blame on her ; but they could discover nothing to her prejudice, without violating that 
oath of fidelity, which they had taken, in consequence of their office ; and their per- 
jury, in one instance, rendered them unworthy of credit in another. Besides, they 
were not confronted with her, though she desired that tliey might, and affirmed, tliat ' 
they would never, to her face,- persist in their evidence. But the condemnation of the 
queen of Scots, not justice, was the object of this unprecedented trial ; and the sen- 
tence, after many hesitations and delays, was carried into execution. 

Never did Mary appear so great, as in this last scene of her life ; she was not only 
tranquil, but intrepid and magnanimous. When sir Andrew Melvil, the master of 
her household, who had been excluded for some weeks from her presence, was per- 
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laitted to take his last farewcl, he burst into tears ; beM’aiiing the condition of a mis-, 
tress whom he loved, as well as his own harti fate, in being appointed to carrjr into Scot- 
land the news of such a mournful event, as the catastrophe that awaited her. “ Weep 
not, good Metvil,” said she, “ there is at present greater cause for rejoicing. Thou 
ftlmlt this day see Mary Suiart delivered from all her cares, and such an end put to her 
tedious suderings, as shi' has long expected. But witness, that 1 die constant in my 
religion, firm in my fidelity towards Scotland, and unclianged in my affection to France. 
Commend me to my son ; tell him I have done nothing injurious to his kingdom, t« his 
honours, or to his rights ; and God forgive all those who have thirsted without cause 
.^or my blood.” 

1 On ascending the scaffold, she began, with the aid of her women to take off her 
veil and upper garments ; and the executioner, rudely endeavouring to assist them, she 
gently checked him, and^ smiling, said, “ 1 have not bfcen accustomed to undress before 
•‘O many spectators, nor to be served by such valets !’’ and soon after laid her head on 
the block, with calm but undaunted fortitude 

Elizabeth, when informed of Mary’s execution, affected the utmost surprise and con- 
cern. Sighs, tears, lamentations, and weeds of mourning, were all employed to dis- 
play the greatness of her sorrow. She even undertook to make the world believe, that 
tire queen of Scots, her dcai* sister and kinswoman, had becen put to death without her 
knowledge, and contrary to her inclination ; and, to complete this farce, she commanded 
Davison, her secretary, to be thrown into prison, under pretence that he had exceed- 
ed his commission, in dispatching the fatal warrant ; which, although she had signed, she 
never meant to cany into execution. 

This iiypocritical disguise was a.ssunicd chiefly to appease the young king of Scotland, 
who seemed determined to employ the whole force of his dominions, in order to revenge 
liis mother's death. He recalled his ambassador from England, refused to admit the 
English envoy into his presence, and with difficulty condescended to receive a memorial 
from the queen. Every thing bore the appearance of war. Many of his nobility insti- 
gated him to take up arms immediately, and the catholics recommended an alliance with 
Spain. 

Elizabeth saw the danger of such a league. After allowing James some decent 
interval to vent bis grief and anger, she employed her emissaries to set before him 
every motive of hope or fear, which inigtit induce him to live in amily with her; 
and these, joined to the queen’s dissimulation, and the pacific disposition of that prince, 
prevailed over liis resentment : he fell gradually into a good understanding with the 
court of England. 

While Elizabeth was thus ensuring the tranquillity of her kingdom from the attempts 
of her nearest neighbour, she was not inattentive p more distant dangers. Hearing 
that Philip was secretly preparing tliat prodigious armament, which had for its object no 
leas than the entire conquest of England, she sent sir Francis Drake with a fleet to in- 
tercept his supplies, to pillage the coasts of his dominions, end destroy his shipping : 
aod that gallant commander, besides other advantages, was so successful as to bum, 
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ill the Imi bour of Cadiz, an hundri'd vessels laden uitli atnmuhiiioii and naval stores. 
About tlio same time, Thomas Cavendish, a private adventurer, laimrlied into llic 
South Sea in three small ships; eomn)illcd great depredations on the Sjumiards in tJiose 
))a]t9; took many rich prizes; and returning by the C\ipc of Good Iio[)c, entered iiiS 
'J'hamcs in a kind of triumph. 

By these fortunate enterprizes, tlie I’nglish seamen learned to despise the large 
unwieldy ships of the enemy, in uhicli chiefly they placed their hopes ot sncctos. TliC 
naval magazines of Spain were dcslroycd, and means were taken to prevent Philip from 
being able suddenly to repair tlic loss, by an artificial run upon tbe bank of (ienoa, 
wljcrc he expected a larg^' loan ; a measure which was conducted i)y an English merchant, 
in conjunction witli his foreign correspondents, and does great honour to the sagacity of 
the English ministry. 

'I hc sailing of the Armada was retarded for ]Q mont'hs ; and the queen had thereby 
leisure to take more effectual mcasuies against that fornudablc fleet and army, intended 
for the invasion of her kingdom. 

Meanwhile, Philip, whose resolution was finally taken, determined to execute Ids 
ambitions project with all possible force and clTcct. No longer secret in his purpose, 
every part of his European dominions resounded with the noise of armaments, and tlic 
treasures of both Indies uerc exhausted in vast preparations for war. In all the ports 
of Sicily, Najdcs, Spain, and .Portugal, artizans were employed* in building vessels 
of uncommon size ami force ; naval stores were bought up at groat cxpcncc ; provisions 
amassed; armies levied, and quartered in the maritime provinces ; and plans laid for 
.such an embarkation as bad never before appeared on the ocean. The military pro- 
))arations in Elanders were no less formidable. 'JVoops from all quarters were every 
moment asseniUing to reinforce the duke of Parma ; who employed all the carpcutcr.s 
he could procure, in building flat-hottomod vessels, to transport into England an army 
of 5500 men, assembled in the Netherlands. This fleet of transports was intended to 
join tlic grand Armada, vainly denominated invincible, vvliich wa^ to set sail from Lis- 
bon ; and alter chasing out of the way all the Flemish and English vessels, w hich it 
was supposed would make little, if any resistance, to enter the d’liames ; to land the 
whole Spanish army in tlie neighbourhood of London, under the coinmaiid of the duke 
of Parma, and other experienced oflficers ; audio decide, at one blow, the late of 
England. 'J'hc .success of the enterprizc was never called in question ; so that several 
Spanish and Italian noblemen embarked as volunteers, to share in the glory of so grbat 
u conquest. 

Elizabeth was apprised of all these preparations. She had foreseen the invasion ; nor 
was she dismayed at the aspect of •that power, by which all tUiropc apprehended she 
must be overwhelmed. Her force was indeed very unequal io PhilijpTs all the sailors 
in England did not then exceed 15,000 men : the royal navy consisted only of 2B sail, 
many of which, were of small size, and none of them exceeded the bullrof our largest 
frigates. But the city of London fitted out 30 vessels to reinforce this small navy ; the 
other sea-port towns a proportional number ; and the nobility and gentry hired, ariued, 
an^ manned, 43 vessels at their own charge. Lord Howard of Effingham, u man of 
VoL. I * 4 S 
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courngc ami capacity, was appointed admiral, and took on him the cnief command ; 
Drake, Hawki'ns, and Frobisher, the most renowned seamen in Europe, served uii* 
der him. The principal fleet was stationed at Plytiioulh ; and a f.maller squadron, 
coiiiiuanded by lord Seymour, lay off Dunkirk, in order to intercept the duke ot 
Parma. 

The land forces of England were more numerous tli^n those of the enemy, but in- 
ferior in discipline and experience. Ar army of ^0,000 men was disposed in difl'erent 
bodies along th.3 south coast, with order;, to retire back w aids, and waste the country, 
if they could not prevent the Spaniards from landing; 2Q,000 foot and 1000 hoisc, 
under the command of the earl of Leicester, was stationed at Tilbury, in order to de- 
icnd the capital ; and the principal army, consisting of 34,000 foot, and 2000 hois^^ 
commanded by lord Hundson, was reserved for guarding the queen’s person, and ap- 
pointed to march whithersoever the enemy should appear. 

4 hese armies, though all the Spanish forces had been able to land, would possibly 
liave been sufficient to protect the liberties of their country. Hut ‘i'»efate ot England, 
in that event, must depend on the issue of a single battle, al! men of serious reflection 
entertained tha most awful apprehensions of the shock of at least 5i),000 veterans, 
commanded iiy experienced oflicers, under so consummate a general as the duke ul 
Parma. 

The queen alone was umlauntrd : she issued all licr orders with tranquillity, ani- 
mated lier people to a steady resistance, and employed every resource, which eilhei 
her domestic sitnalion or her foreign alliances could aflbrd her. She even appeared 
on horseback in the camp at Tilbury ; and riding through (he hues, discovered a 
cheerful and animated countenance, exhorting the soldiers to rcmtmbcr their duty to 
their country and their religion, and professed iicr intention, though a woman, to lead 
them lierselt into the ticld against the enemy, and rather perish in battle than survive 
the ruin and slavery of i.er people. ‘‘ I have but the weak and teeble arm of a woman ; 
out I have the heui’t of a king, and of a king of England too!” The heroic spirit of 
Elizabeth communicated itself to tlic army, and every man resolved to die rather than 
desert his station, 

Meanwhile, ilie Spanish Armada, after various obstructions, appeared in the Chan- 
nel. it consisted of 130 vessels, of which near 100 were galleons, and carried 
about £0,000 land forces, Effingham, who was informed ot its approach by a 
Scotch pirate, saw it, just as he could get out ot Plymouth Sound, coming lull sail 
v>war(ls him, dispo.scd in the form of a crescent, and stretching the distaAKfe of seven 
ndlcs, from the extremity v\ one division to that of the other. '1 he lofty masts, the 
swelling sails, and the towering prows of the Spanish galleons, seem impossible to be 
justly described by the historians of that age, without assuming the language of poetry. 
Not satisfied with representing the Armada as a spectacle infusing equal terror and 
admiration into the minds of all beholders, and as the most magnificent that Imd ever 
appeared on tlie main, they assert, That, although the ships bore every sail, it yet ad- 
vanced with a slow motion, as if the ocean had groaned with supporting, and the 
iiids been tired with impelling so enormous a weight. The English admiral at Erst 
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gave orders not to come ro close fi^ht with the Spaniard?, on acerrnt of the size of 
their sliips, and t|je mmiber of soldiers on board ; but a few trials convinced him. that 
even in close fight, the size of the Spanish ships was of nq advantage to tlie enemy. 
Their bulk exposed them to the fire, while their cannon, placed too high, shot over 
the heads of the English men of war. 

Every thing conspired to the ruin of this vast armament. Sir Francis Drake took 
the great galleon of Andalusia, and a large ship of Biscay, which had fallen behind the 
rest; while the nobility and gentry hastened out with their vessels from every harbour, 
and reinforced Eftinghanf, who filled eight of his smaller ships witli combustibles, and 
sent them into the midst of the enemy. 'I’lic Spaniards fled witfj disorder and pre- 
cipitation ; the English commanders fell upon them while in confusion ; and, besides 
doing great damage to their whole fleet, took I <2 ships. 

It was now evident that the purpose of the Armada was utterly frustrated ; 
and the duke of I*arma, whose vessels were calculated for transporting soldiers, not 
for fighting, positively refused to leave the harbour, while the English were masters 
ot the sea. The Spanish admiral, after many unsuccessful rencounters, prepared 
fheretore to make his way home ; ljut as the wind was contrary to his return through 
the lliannci, he resolved to make tlie circuit of the island. The English fleet followed 
him lor some time; and had not their ammunition fallen short, through the negligence 
of the public officers in supplying them, they had obliged the Arin&da to surrender at 
discretion. 

Suc!> a conclusion of that vain-glorious enterprize must have been Iruly illustrious to the 
English, and tlic event v\a8 scarce less fatal to the Spaniarcl.s. I’lie Armada was 
attacked by a violent storm in passing the Orkneys ; and the ships having already lost 
their onchors, were obliged to keep at sea, while the mariners, unaccustomed to hard- 
ships, and unable to ntanage such unwieldy vessels, allowed them to drive ou the western 
isles of Scotland, <jr on the coast of Ireland, where they were miserably wrecked. Not 
one half of the fleet returned to S[)ain, ami a still smaller profjortion of the. soldiers 
and seamen : yet Philip, whose command of temper was equal to his ambition, received, 
with an air of tranquillity, the news of so humbling a disaster. “ I .sent my fleet,’’ said 
he, “ to combat the English, not the elements. God be praised that the calamity is 
not greater. ’ 

The leading characteristics of Elizabeth's administration were econotny and vigoiif. 
By a strict attention to the first, slie was able to nraintain a magnificent court, ami 
to support the persecuted protestants in Erauce and in the Low Countries, without 
oppressing her people, or involving the crown in dcl»t ; and by a spirited exertion 
of the second, she humbled the pride of Spain, and gave .slahility to her throne, in spite 
of all the machinations of her enemies. After informing iicr parliament of the neces- 
sity of continuing the war against Philip, and how little she dreaded the power of that 
monarch, even though he should make a greater effort than that of his Invincible 
Aimada, she concluded thus : “ But I am informed, that, when he attempted this last 
invasion, some upon the sca-coast forsook their towns, fled up higher into the country, 
fluid left all naked and exposed te his entrance ; but I swear unto you, by God ' if 1 
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vviial il is to be fearful in so urgml a ciisc.” 

IJi/abetb’s frugalily in the administration of government seems Irss, however, to 
l.ave j)n)cccde(l from lenity to licr j)Coplc, than from a fear of hriiv^in-j herself under 
ihe power of tlie commons, by the necessity of soliciting larger supplies, and thcrebv 
fodangering her royal prerogative, of uhich she was nl\v*;s rcuiaikahly jealous, and 
which slie exercised uitli a high heud. Numberless instances of this occur during her 
)eign. Besides erecting the court of higli commission, wliich Mas vested with ulinoet 
inqulsitos ial ]K)uers, and supporting the arbitrary decrees of- tiie Star Chamber, she 
grunted to Ip'r servants and courtiers patents for monopolies, which put inviiicihlc rc- 
slrainls upon all commerce, industry, and emulation in tlic mis: and enabled liioso 
who possessed them, to raise commodities to what price lliey pleased. Salt, in j)aili- 
CLilar, v.as raised wom sixtccri-pcnce a bushel to fourteen or fifteen shillings, and several 
other articles in proportion. Almost all ihg necessaries of life were thus monopolized, 
which mad'2 a certain member cry ont ironically, wlien the lir>t was read over in the house, 

Is not bread among the number.'' 

These grievances were frequently complained of in parliament, but more especially 
by the puritans, a religious s(ct, who i.** nitained, as the name imports, that the chinch 
of England was nut yet siiflicieutly purged from the errois of poj)cry, and who carried 
the same bold .spiiit that dirlated their theological opinions into their political specu- 
lations. But s^ucli Complaints wcie made at the peril of the members, who were fie- 
quently comniiltcd to cu.slody for undue liberty of sjx.ech ; and all motions to rcmo\c 
fliese enormous grievances were .suppressed, as attempts to invade the royal preroga- 
tive. Tlic queen herself, by messages to the liouse, ficqucntly admonished the com- 
mons, “ Not to meddle with what in no wise belonged to them, (matters of state and 
u-ligioii,) and what did not lie witliin the compass of their imdcrstaudiugs and she 
warned ihcm, “ sin^e iwither her cominanrics nor the example of their w-iser hrellireu 
; those ilcvoted to lia ^wu^t), coiiUl reclaim their audacious, arrogant, and prcsum|)tuous 
loliy, that some olhc - .>c'ccies of correction mast be found for them." 

These messages wi ic pulu nlly icccived by the majority of the house. Nay, it was 
luscited, “ That the roy.il prerogative was not to be canvassed, nor disputed, nor (‘x- 
amined, and did not even admit of any limitation; that absolute piinccs, such as the 
sovereigns of England, were a species of divinity; that it was in Miin to attempt t\ing 
the queen’s hands by laws or statutes, since, by her dispensing power, she could loosen 
hcrsclt at pleasure ! * 

But the puritan'^, who alone possessed any just sentiments of freedom, and w ho em- 
ployed all their industry to be elected into parliament, still hazarded the utmost indig- 
nation of Elizabulh, in vindicating the natural rights of mankind. They continued to 
keep alive that precious spark of liberty which they had rekindled ; and which, burning 
fiercer from confinement, broke out into a blaze under the two succeeding reigns, and 
aghaied, but not smothcied by opposition, consumed the church and monarchy; from 
whose ashes, like the fabled phamix, singly tc arrest the admiration of ages, sprung on? 
present glorious and happy constilutiom 
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Among the subjects m hich Elizabeth prohibited the parliament from taking into con* 
sideration, was the succession to tho crown. }3ut.Q3 all danger from a rival cliiini had 
expired with the queen of Scots, a motion was made by l^etcr \Ventworth, a piil'itan, 
for petitioning lier majesty to lix the succession ; which, though in itsclt sufliciciifly 
icspectful, incensed the queen to such a degree, tliat she ordered Wentworth to be sent 
to the "J'ower, and ail ilie members who seconded *bim to the Meet. Her malignily 
against Mary seems to have settled upon her son James ; for she not only continued 
to avoid Ucbnowlcdging hiui as her successor, though a peaceable and unaspiring 
prince, but refused to assist him in suppressing a conspiracy of some catholic iu*ble- 
incn, in conjunclion with the king of Spain, their common enemy. She endeavoured 
to keep him in [icrpctual dependence, by bribing his ministers, or foajciiling discon* 
tentb amcjtig bis subjects ; and .she appears to have been at the bottom ol a conspiracy, 
funm (i by the carl of Cowrie, for seizing the king s person; though not, as commonly 


iui)puscd. with a design to take away his life. 

Aleanwljilc, Eli><ibctliS attention was much occupied by the affairs of Ireland, where 
the Engli sh sovc rCgntv had hitherto been littft rno^jc than nominal. 1 he Irish princes 
and nobles, divided among themselves, readily paid the exterior marks of obedience 
to a |)t)ucr, which they were not able to resist; but as no durable force was ever kept 
on foot to ictain them in submis.^ion, they still relapsed into their former state of bai- 
barons independency. Other reasons conspired to prevent a cordial imion. Ihc 
small urmy, whicli v^as maintaint’d in Ireland, never bring regularly paid, tlio ofliceis 
were obliged to give tljcir ^oldiMs the privijege of free (juarters upon the natives. Ra- 
pine and jumI tier inrt«injcd the haired which j)rcvailed between the conquerors and llie 
conqnerVd , iiud that, together with tho old opposition of manners, laws, and interests^ 
was no\v beightened by r^ ligious animosity, the Irish being still catholics, and in a great 


measure savages. 

TIjc romantic uiul impolitic project of the English princes for subduing Irance, occa- 
sioned tills inattention to the affairs of Ireland; a conquest: pregiiant with many solid 
advantages, and infiniu y more suited to their condition. Elizahclh caily savv the im- 
portance of that island, and took several measures lor reducing it to a state ot greater 
order and submission. Besides rurnishing her deputies, or governors of Ireland, with 
a stronger force, she fonud» d an university at Dublin, wdth a view of intioducing aits 
and learning into that capital and Kingdom, and ol civilizing the barbarous manners of 
• he people. But, uiiluippily. sii John I'errot, in being then lord deputy, put aims 

into llie hands of tlic inhabitants of Ulster, in order to enable them, without the assis- 
tance of the English government^ to repress the incursions of the Scottish islandcis , 
and Philip 11. having, about Ihe same lime, engaged many of the Irish gentry to serve 
in his armies in the L( w Countries, Ireland, thus provided both with officers and soldiers, 
with discipline and arms, was thenceforth able to maintain a more regular war, and 
occamc more formidable to England. 

Hugh O'Neale, the head of a potent clan, had been raised by the queen to the dig- 
nity of earl of Tyrone ; but preferring the pride of barbarous licence and dominion 
Yol I 
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to the oleasures of optilence and tranquillity, he secretly fomented the disconten*- of 
his conwlrytneo, and fonnc<l the project of rcndciinii himself independent. Truslntj, 
however, to the influence of his deceitful oaths and protestations, as he was not^et suf* 
ficieiitly prepared, he surrendered himself into the hands of sir William Russ'*!, who 
hud been appointed the queen s deputy in Ireland ; am?, being dismissed, in con.scq'ioo';o 
t)f these protestations of his pacific disposition, and retiring into his own counciy, 1;’ 
embraced the daring resolution of rising in open rebellion, and, of relying no longer o •. 
the lenity and imprudence of his enemies. His success exceeded his mo.st r.angum 
liupes. Alter amusing si)' John Norris, sent over to reduce him to obedience, v.j'.j 
Ireachci'ous piomises and pioposals of accointnodation, by means of which the war was 
.spun out for some ycais, lie defeated the English army, under sir Henry Bagnul, who 
had succeeded to the command on the death of the gallant Norris, and who was left 
dead on the field, together uitli J.500 mon. 

This victory, which mightily animated the courage of the Irish, and raised the repu- 
tation of Tyrone, who now assumed the name of Deliverer of his Country, made 
Elizabeth sensible of tire necessity of pushing the war by vigorous measures. And she 
appointed, at his own request, lier reiiiuing favourite, the call of Essex, ever ambi- 
tious of military fame, governor of Ireland, under the title of lord lieutenant ; ve.sted 
him witli powers almost unlimited; and, in order to ensure Ifim success against the 
rebels, she levied an aimy of If), 000 foot and l-WO lioi'sc. But Essex, unacquainted 
with the country, and misled by interested counsels, disappointed the expectations ol 
the queen and nation ; and fearing the total alienation of her afl'cetions, by the artifices 
of liis cmniiios, he embiaced the I'ash resolution of returning home, expi'c.ssly con- 
trary to her orders, and airivcd at court before any one was apprized ol his in- 
tentions. 

The sudden and unexpected appearance of her favourite, whose impatience carried 
him to her bed-chamber, where he threw himself at her feet, and kissed her hand, at 
first disarmed the resentment of Elizabeth. She was incapable, in that moment of soft 
surprize, of treating him with severity : hence Essex was induced to say, on retiring, he 
thanked God, tliat though he had sulTered much trouble and many storms abroad, he 
found a sweet calm at home. 

Elizabeth, however, had no sooner leisure for recollection, than her displeasure re- 
turned. All Essex’s faults again took possession of her mind, and she thought it ncces- 
aary, by some severe discipline, to subdue that haughty imperious spirit, which, pre- 
fiuming on her partiality and indulgence, had ventured to disregard her instructions, 
and disobey her commands. She ordered him to be confined ; and, by a decree of the 
privy council, he was deprived of all his employments, except that of Master of the 
Horse, and sentenced to remain a prisoner during her majesty’s pleasure. 

Humbled' by tiiis sentence, but still trusting to the queen’s tenderness, Essex wrote 
to her, that he kissed her majesty’s hand, and the rod with which she had corrected 
him, but that be could never recover his wonted cheerfulness, till she deigned to ad- 
mit him to that presence, which had ever been the ct)ief source of his happiness and 
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enjoynienL He had now resolved, he added, to make amends for his past erron { 
to rt-'iiro into a rural solitude, and say with Nebuchadnezzar, “ Let , my dwelling bewi^' 
the beasts of the field, let mo cat grass as an ox, and be w'Ct with the dew of heaven^ till 
it sliall please the queen to restore me to my understanding. 

Eli/abetli, who had always declared to the world, and even to Essex himself, that 
the purpose of her severity was to correct, not to ruin liiin, was much pleased with 
these sentiments ; and replied, that she heartily wished ins actions might .correspond 
with bis expressions. Every one expected, that he would soon be restored to his for- 
mer degree of credit and favour ; nay, as is usual in reconciliations proceeding front 
tenderness, that he would acquire an adfiitional ascendant over his fond mistress. But 
Essex’s enemies, by whom she was continually surrounded, found means to [tersuadc 
the queen, that his lofty spiiit was not yet sulVjciently subdued ; and, as a farther trial 
of his submission, she refused to renew a patent which lie possessed for a monopoly of 
sweet wines. She even accompanied her refusal with an insult. “ An ungovernable 
beast," added she, “ must l)C stinted in its provender.” 

Essex, who had with difficulty restrained his proud heart so long, and whose patience 
«'as now exliausled, imagining, from this fresh instance of severity, that the queen 
was become inexorable, gave full rein to his violent disposition, and threw off all ap- 
}>carance of duly and respect. Already higli in the public favour, he practised anew 
every art of popularity. He indulgetl himself in great liberties of speech ; particularly 
in regard to the queciKS person, wliich was still an object of her vanity, and on which 
she allowed herself to be complimented, tiiougli approaching to her 70th year. And 
what was, if possible, still more mortifying to Elizabeth, he made secret application to 
the king of Scotland, her heir and presumptive successor, offering to extort an immediate 
declaration in his favour. 

But Janies, although sufficiently desirous of securing the succession of England, and 
though he had negotiated with all the courts of Europe, in order to procure support to 
his hereditary title, did not approve of the violent means which Essex proposed to em- 
ploy for that end. His natural timidity of tcm|)cr uvaile him averse against any bold 
expedient, and he was afraid, if the attempt should fail, that Elizabeth might be induced 
to take some extraordinary step to his prejudice. Essex, however, continued to make use 
of that prince’s claim, as a colour for his rebellious projects. A select council of mal- 
contents was formed ; and it was agreed to seize the palace, to oblige the queen to 
remove all Essex’s ettemies, to call a parliament, and to settle the succession, together 
vith-a new plpn of government. 

ElizabeUi had some intimation of these desperate resolutions. Essex w as summoned 
to attend the council ; but he received a private note, which warned him to provide for 
bis safety. He concluded that all Ins conspiracy was- discovered : excused himself to 
the council, on account of a pretended indisposition ; and, as he judged it iinpracti- 
cabjc to seize the palace without more preparations, hfe sallied forth, at the head of 
about 200 followers, and attempted to raise the city. But the citizens, though much 
attached to his person, shewed no disposition to join him. In vain did he tell them, 
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that his life was in danger, and that l’n,t>land was sold to the Spaniards. TiiO) flocked 
about him in amazement, hut remained silent and iniictive ; and lv..scx, Oopaiiin^ 
of success, retreated witli difficulty to ids own hoii'C. Tiicro he .stemed dctei mined 
to defend himself to the last extremity, and rather die, like a hraye inan, 'x lii io' .--'aard 
in his hand, than ignominioiisly by the hami of tlie exeenlionci ; but, after some pm ley, 
his resolution failed him, and he snrrcndtrcd at diHcrction. 

Orders were immediately given for the trial of Essex, and (Jio most consiiieiabic of 
the other conspirators. Their guilt « as too notorious to admit ot any douhl, and .sen- 
tonce was pronounced accordingly. The qitecn, ulu) hud bcl;a\ed uiili iho o! ; >t 
composure during the insurrection, now appeared all agitation and inciohition. 'i'nn 
nnliajipy condition of Essex awakened her fondness afresh; rescntnn.nt and aJlc. ;.;;i 
shared her breast by turns ; the care of her own safety, and couccin for lici lavomitn. 
She signed the warrant for hi. exccutinn, she coimlcimandod it; she again u.m Ivc.i on ms 
death, she felt a new return of tenderness. She wailed impalicn'dy for the in’cucs. ion 
of a friend, to whom she might yield that forgiveiu’-,'', ubicli of la iseU she was a-lia'ncd 
to grunt. No such friend appcaa'd ; and Klizabtili, imagining t!ii) imgralefn! hcliIo, : 
to proceed from Essex’s hanglitinoss, from a pride of spirit, ubicli disdami d lo 'o;i t 
lu r clemency, ai last permitted tlic Mmtcnce to be pal in exociitiun. lie was (unati. 
beheaded in the Tower, to prevent the danger of a prqailar jusm rrcli-jn 

yiicli was the untimely fate of Robert d'Evienx, earl of I’sse'' Jhavo, g( "ct n-, 
affable, incapable of disgiiiiin- hi-, own sentiments, or mi.--rc|)resen:ing those oi ( i 
he possessed the rare felicity of being at once the favourite of his sovereign, and lI'o 
darling of the people. But liiia so foi lunate ciicumslance proved the cause ot his dv - 
.‘tructioii. Confident ot the ciuci ii’.s partiality towards him, as well ns ol his own merit, 
he treated her with a banghlmcs'^, which neither her love nor I'' !' dignity could bcai ; 
and, when his rashness, impiudciice, and violence, iiad exposed him to her resenlrncng 
he hoped, by means of his popularity, to make her submit lo his imperious will. But 
the attachment of the people to his person was not strong enough to shake their alle- 
giance to the throne. He saw his mistake, though too late ; and his death was accom- 
panied with many circumstances of the most humiliating penitence. But his rcuuiso 
unhappily took a wrong direction. It made him ungenerously pulilisli the name ot every 
one to whom he had communicated his treasonable designs. He debased his characler, 
in attempting to make his peace with heaven ; and, after all, it is much to be queslioued. 
whatever he might imagine in those moments of atniction, whether, in bewailing liis 
Climes, ho did not secretly mourn his disappointed ambition, and in napiing his ac- 
complices hope to appease his sovereign. But however that might be, it is sincerely to 
be lamented, that a person, possessed of so many noble virtues, should have invof^ved, 
not only himself, but many of his friends in ruin. 

The king of Scotland, who had a great regard for Essex, though he rejected his vio- 
lent counsels, no sooner heard of his criminal and unsuccessful enterprize, than he 
sent two ambassadois to the court of Enirland, in order to intercede for bis life, as weil‘ 
to coRgratulfftc the queen on Iter escape from the late in.surreclion aiul coositiracy* 
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But these envoys arrived too late to execute tlie first part of their instructions, ond 
therefore prudently concealed it Elizabeth received them with all possible marks 
respect ; and, during thrir residence in England, they found the disposition of men as 
favourable as they could wish to the Scottish succession. They even entered Into a 
private correspondence with secretary Cecil, son of the late lord treasurer Burleigh, 
whose inHuence, after the fall of Essex, was uncontrouled. That profound courtier 
thought it prudent to accjuirc, by this policy, the confidence of a prince, who might soon 
become his master; and Jam«s, having gained the man whose opposition he had hitherto 
chiefly feared, waited in perfect .securitj’, till time should bring about that event, which 
would open his way to the English throne. 

AV'hile these things were transacting in Britain, lord Mountjoy, who succeeded Essex 
in IrcUiiul, luul restored the queen’s authority in that kingdom. He defeated the re- 
bels near Kinsale though supported by 6000 Spaniards, whom he expelled the island; 
and many of the chieftains, after skulking for some time in the woods and morasses, 
submitted to mercy, aiul reecived .such roiulilions as the deputy was pleased to prescribe. 
Even 'J'yrone petitioned for terms ; which being denied him, he was obliged to throw 
himself on th; (ueen's cleinenev. 

But I’.lizaiirrlh was now incapable of receiving any pleasure from this fortunate 
conclusic»n of the war, winch had long occupied her council, exhausted her treasury, 
and diiliii'ljcd her domestic peace. Though in her 70th year, she had hitherto enjoyed 
a good state of healtli; hut the inlirmitics of old age at length began to steal upon her, 
anti ^vi llicm that depression of 8[>iiit, by which they are naturally accompanied. She 
had lut oll’spring to inlu'i it her extensive dominions; no son, no daughter, to whom she 
etmld tiiinsmit lier sceptre, and the glories of her illustrious reign ; no object of oftec- 
tion to alleviate her sorrows, or on whom she could repose her increasing cares. There 
lay the source t)f her most dangerous disease. A deep melancholy, which notliing could 
dissipate, and which rendered her dead to every human satisfaction had settled on 
her mind. 

Essex, as we have already observed, had been consigned to the executioner solely on 
u suspicion that the obstinacy and haughtiness of his spirit, still disdaining submission, 
would not permit him to implore the queens clemency. His criminal designs would 
have been forgiven, as the extravagancies of a great soul ; but his want of confidence 
in the affection of an indulgent mistress, or his sullen contempt of her mercy, were 
unpardonable. His enemies knew it : they took advantage of it, to hasten his destrpe- 
tion ; and his friends were afraid to interpose, lest they should be represented as tlie 
abettors of his treason. But no sooner was the fatal blow struck, than, feor and envy 
being laid asleep, his merits were universally confessed. Even his sentiments of duty 
and loyalty were extolled. Elizabetfi became sensible she had been deceived, and la- 
mented her rashness, In sacrificing a man on whose life her happiness def>ended. His 
memory became daily more dear to her, and she seldom mentioned nis name without 
tears. Otlier circumstances conspired to heighten her regret. Her courtiers, having 
no longer the superior favour of Essex to dread, grew less respectful and assiduous ioi 
^|ieir attendance^ and all men desirous of preferment seemed to look forward to her. 
Vot I. *4U 
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»uc:t*5sor.^ llie people caugbt the temper of the court: tlic queen went ooroud with- 
out the usuul acelaiiiations. AnJ, as a farther cause of uneasiness, she had I)C.cn pre* 
•bailed on, contrary to her most solemn declarations and resolutions, to pardon Tyrone, 
nhobO rebellion bad created her so inncli trouble, and wlioni she regarded as the re- 
mote cause ot all her favourite s misfortunes. An unexpected discovery completed Ikt 
60 IT 0 W, and rendered her melancholy mortal. 

AVbilc Essex nas in high Ihvour with Elizabeth, she laid given him a ring, as a pledge 
ot lier aflection ; and accompanied it with a promise, that into whatever disgriice lie 
might fall, or uhat(‘\er prejudices she might be induced, hy his enemies, to entertain 
against liiin, on producing that ling, lie might depend on hei’ for forgiveness. This 
jaxcious gilt lie had reserved for the final extremity. All his inisfortnnes had imt been 
able to draw it irom him ; but after bis condernnafion, be resolved to try its eflicacy. 
and committed it to tlic countess of Nottin^tbam, in order to he delivered to the qnecn. 

I lie countess communicated the matter to her husband, one of Essex's most implaca- 
ble enemies, who persuaded her to act an atrocious part ; neither to deliver the ring 
to tlie qnecn, nor to return it the earl. I’^lizabeth, who had anxiously expected that last 
appeal to her tenderness, imputed an omission, occasioned by the countess’ treachery, 
to the disdainlul (iridc of her favourite?; and she was chiefly induced, by the rcsent- 
meut arising from that idea, to sign tbe waiaint for his execution. 

Conscience discovered wliat it could not prevent. 'J'be countess of Nottingham, falling 
ill, and finding her end fast ap[)roaching, was seized with remorse on account of 
her perfidy. !She desiied to sec tlie queen, in order to reveal to her a secret, wiiliont 
disclosing uliich she could not die in peace. When the queen entered her apartment, 
she piescntcd th(3‘ fatal ring; rclatcvl the purpose for which she had received it, and 
begged forgiveness. All Elizabetlfs atTection returned, and all her rage was roused. 

(lod may forgive you,” cried she, “ but I never can !” shaking the dying countess 
in her bed, and rushing out of the room. 

lew and miserable, after this discovery, were the days of Elizabeth. Her spirits left 
her, and existence itself seemed a burden. She rejected all consolation : she would 
scarcely taste food, and refused every kind of medicine, declaring that she wished to 
die, and would live no Monger. She could not even be prevailed on to go to bed ; but 
threw herself on the carpet, where she remained, pensive and silent, during ten days 
and nights, leaning on cushions, and holding her finger almost continually on her mouth, 
with her eyes open, and fixed upon the ground. Her sighs, her groans, were all ex- 
pressive of .some inward grief, which she cared not to utter, and which preyed upon 
her life. .At last, her death being visibly approaching, the privy council sent to know 
her will, in regard to her successor. She answered, with a feeble voices that as she had 
held, a regal sceptre, she desired no other than a royal successor ; and on Cecil’s desiring 
her to explain herself, she said, “ Who should that be but my neol'est kinsmau, the king 
of Scots /’ She expired soon after, without a struggle, her body being totally wasted by 
anguish and abstinence. 

History does not alford a more striking lesson on the unsubstantial nature of human 
greatness, than in ihe close of this celebraled rci^n. I’ew sovereigns ever sprayed .^1 
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<cc|itre vvilli more digmly than Elizabeth ; few have enjoyed more tiutfoini jirbeperit^ ; 
aiul none could he more beloved by tirehr people : yet this great princess, after alt Ijer 
glory and popularity, lived to fall into neglect, and sunk into the grave beneath the i>rea- 
sure ol a private grief, accompanied by circumstances of distress, wMcli tins wretch oh 
the torture might pity, and which the slave wlio expires at the oar does .not feel, lint 
the reign ot I'dizabcth yields other lessons. It shews to what a degree of wealth and 
consequence a nation may be raised in a few years, by a wise and vigorous adminis- 
tration ; and wliat powerful cflbrts may be made by a brave and united people, in im- 
pelling or annoying an enemy, lipw superior soever in force. 

It will not bore be itnpro|)er to look back a little, and consider the progress of society 
in England, din ing the government of the house of Tudor. 

llic war Ijctween the houses of York and Lanca.ster having greatly diminished the. 
po[iiilulion ot the country, the agricultural* art suffered from the jiaocity of labourers, 
ciiid It was aUo injured by the demand of the, continental maiudacturcs tbnsKnglish m'ooI, 
which promoted the application of land to the purposes of pasturage. The legislature 
repeatedly endeavoured to remedy an evil so afflictive to the poor ; but the oppressions 
(U I’hilip II. ivei-e more operative; as the check which trade and industry received in 
the Spanish Netherlands, had such an effect on the consumption of wool in tliosc pro- 
vinces, that the English land-holders became more attentive to agriculture, . than to the 
supply of that commodity. 

I he increase of luxury and refinement, under the sovereigns of the house of Tudor, 
U'l'ided to the encouragement of maiuifiictures. Linen, however, was chiefly imported ; 
uiul few silken articles were made in England. 

'Ihe operations practised upon diflbrent metals were prosecuted with augmented 
skill, not only in the more valuable kinds, but also in copper and iron. In tliesc inetals 
a,gre4t number of articles were dexterously fabricated. The use of armour for the body 
furnished frequent employment for artizans. Pieces of artillery were usually obtained 
trom the continent ; but at lengtii, under Henry VII L, a cannon foundery was formed. 
Musquets were little used before the reign of Edward VI. ; whose uncle, the protector, 
encouraged these implements. 

Castles, or defensive habitations, were now neglected ; and the nobility began tp- re- 
side in more commodious edifices. The gentry improved their places of abode; and 
the formation of chimneys, witli a more general use of glass in window^, added id the 
accommodation of plebeian houses. • 

The commerce of the English flourished under Henry VII., who concluded various 
treaties for the promotion of it, and procured the enactment of several laws, tending to 
the same object. His successor was not unfriendly to it ; and Edward VL testified his 
desire of encouraging it, by dissolving the company of Easterling merchants settled in 
this kingdom, whose address and activity had checked the equipment of English ves- 
sels. Three ships being soon after sent to the northward, one of them penetrated to 
the White Sea, 'and opened a new traffic, which produced the grant of a charter from 
queen Mary to the Russia company.. Under the auspices of Elizabeth, a rejyjlar 
^trade was prosecuted with Guinea and other ports of Africa, with llic 'I'urkish dorai- 
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niont in Europe and Asia, and with the territories of the Mogul and otlier princes of 
India, « < - . 

A coasiderablc variety of coins were in circulation during these reigns.' Shillhiip 
were coined by Henry VII., besides groats, hal (-groats, and other silver pieces ; and 
sovere^S (or pieces of gold, worth 42s.) were the produce of his mint, with nobles, 
and many otlier coins- llis son greatly deba.sed tlic coin ; but Elizabeth restored it 
to a state of comparitive purity, by introducing an alloy of only 18 penny-weights in 
a pound of silver, which was coined into 60 shillings. Guineas, and their subdivisions 
were afterwards brouglit into use. The rate of interest, for the loan of money, was 
fixed by the logislatprc at 10 per cent. 

The government, in this period, was frequently conducted without regard to constitu- 
tional restrictions. The arbitrary court of the Star Chamber was erected by Henry VII. ; 
and Henry VIII. and Elizabeth made their parliaments the slaves of their wills. Tlie 
state of the cqpiinunity, however, was meliorated even by tliese desjiots. 

The haugluy spirit, both of the nobles and the people, declined in those times. The 
former became^ servile courtiers; and the latter seemed to have lost all sense of manly 
freedom. IlospiCulity was less prevalent ; frankness and sincerity were less observ- 
able ; and perjury was a frequent crime. Notwithstanding the reformation of reli- 
gion^ superstition continued to have great induence ; and the cruelties exercised on tlic 
supposed votaries of magic or sqrcery, disgraced the times. 

The flourishing age of chivalry expired with Henry VII 1. ; but tilting w*as sometimes 
practised in the reign of Elizabeth. Pageants and masques rvere exhibited at court ; 
and the drama, in her time, assumed a regular form. Music profited by scientific 
eultivatioa. Poetry was reflned ; and, by the establishment of typography, literature 
was widely diflused. Painting was admired by persons of taste ; but the artists uho 
received, and indeed deserved, the greatest encouragement from the English, were fo- 
reigners, among whom Holbein conspicuously shone. ' 

In the universities, scholastic theology was less studied than classical learning ; and 
the subtleties of corrupt logic were neglected. New colleges were established ; and the 
statutes for their regulation were more liberal and judicious than the ordinances of -pre- 
ceding feundOrs. In the metropolis, a medical college was instituted, under the patronage 
of cardnud Wolsey ; and the Temple and other inns of court afforded great conveniencies 
Cor the study, of the law. ' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Great Britain and Ikeiand- -From the accession of James L io the death (f 

Charks /. ' 

T he English throne being left vacant by the death of Elizabetl}, who, with her latest 
breatli, had declared^ 'J hat slie wished to be succedded by her neai'est kinsman, the 
king of Scots, and, in her dying moincnts, had made signs to that purpose, James wasim- 
jncdiatcly proclaimed king of England, by the lords of the privy council. He was great- 
grandson of Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry VII. ; so that, oh the failure of the 
male line of the house of Tudor, Ins hereditary title remained iinquestienable. The 
crown of England, therefore, passed from the family of Tudor to that of Stuart, with 
uuicli tranquillity as ever it was transmitietl from father to son. People of all ranks, 
forgetting tlieir antient hostilities with Scotland, and their aversion against the domi- 
nion of strangers, testified their satisfaction with louder acclamations than were usual at 
the accession even of their native princts. They foresaw greater advantages resulting 
from a perpetual alliance with Scotland, than inconveniencies from submitting to a sove- 
reign of tiiat kingdom. And, by this junction of its whole collective force, Great Britain 
lias risen to a degree of power and consequence in Europe, >vhich Scotland and England, 
destined by their position to form one vigorous monarchy, could never have attained, as 
separate and hostile kingdoms. 

Dazzled with the glory of giving a master to their licli and powerful rivals, and re- 
lying on the partiality of their native |nince, the S(‘Ots expressed no less joy than the 
English, at this increase of tlicir sovereign's dignity ; and as his presence was necessarj^ 
in England, where the people vvere impatient to see their new king, James instantly 
prepared to leave Edinburgh, and set out for I^ndon without delay. In his journey, 
crowds of his English subjects every where assembled to welcome Him : great were 
the rejoicings,* and loud and hearty the salutations that resounded from all sides* But 
James, who wanted that engaging affability by which Elizabeth had captivated the 
hearts of her people ; and who, although social and familiar among ^is> friends and 
courtiers, could not bear the fatigue of rendering hiiubclf aurceable to jf mixed mblti-* 
tiide ; James, who, though far from disliking flattery, was still tender of ease, unwisely 
issued a proclamation, forbidding such tumultuous resort. A disadvantageous comparison 
between bis deportment and that of his illustrious predecessor was the consequence i and 
if Elizabeth’s frugality in conferring honours ha<l formerly been repined at, it was now 
justly esteemed, in consequence of tliat undistinguisbiug profusion with which James 
bestowed them. 

The king’s liberality, however, iii di.spcnsing these honours, it may be presumed, 
would have excited less censure in England, had they not been shaved 0 !it, aith other 
advantages, in too uneaual proportions, to his Scottish courtiers, a oumes’ous train 
Vot. I ^4X 
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of whom accompanied biin to London. Vet it mu.st be owned, in ju-slice to James, 
wliosc ntisfurtunc-it was through his whole reign, to he more guided by temper and in- 
fiinution, than by the rules of political piHjdence, that he left all tlie great odi(,‘es of state 
•n thadiands of Elizabeth’s minister.s, and trusted the conduct of public affairs, botii 
foreign and domestic, for a time, to hi.s English subjects. Among these, .secretary 
' Cecii,^, Vriith whom he had held a private correspondence during the latter years oi Eliza- 
who had smoothed his way to the throne, was regarded as his prime minister 
«nd ilHiOT counsellor. 

As this corre.spondence bad been carried on with the most profound .secrecy, 
Cecil’s favour xvith the king created general surprise; it being .well known to the nation, 
that his father, lord treasurer Hurleigh,* had been the principal cause of the tragical 
death of the queen of Scots, and that he himself had hastened the fate of Essex, 
the warm friend pf the family of Stuart. But the secretary's services had oblite- 
rated his crimes ; and jfames was not sp devoid of prudence or of gratitude, as to 
slight the talents of a man, who was able to give stability to that throne, which he liad 
helped him to ascend, nor so vindictive as to persecute liim from resentment of a father's 
oli’enccs. On .the contrary, he loaded him with honours ; created him successively 
lord Eflingdon, Viscount Cranirourn, and earl of Salisbury. The earl of Southampton and 
the young carl of Essex were restored to their titles ; while sir Walter Raleigh, lord 
Clrty, and lord Cobhatn, Cecil’s former associates, were dismissed from their employ- 
ments. This disgrace, however, was not so much occasioned by their hostile conduct, 
and violent opf^oaition against the king’s family during the life of Elizabeth, as by an 
tncflectual attempt which they had made, after her death to prescribe certain conditions 
to the successor, whom, they found, they wanted power to set aside, before he should 
ascend liie throne. 

James and his new ministers had soon an opportunity of exercising their political 
sagacity. Ainba.ssadors arrived from almost all the princes and states in Europe, in 
order to congratulate him on his accession to the crown of England, and to^ form new 
treaties and alliaiices with him, as the head of the two British kingdoms. Among others, 
Henry T rederic-io^f Nassau, assisted by Barnevclt, the Pensionary of Holland, repre- 
sented the Ignited Provinces. But the envoy who most excited the attention of the pub- 
lic, both account of his own merit and that of his master, was the marquis dc Rosni, 
alterwards duke of Sully, prime minister and favourite of Henry IV. of France. He 
projiosed, in-j^s masters’s name, a league with James, in conjunction with Venice, the 
Eluited Provinces, and the Northern crowns, in order to restrain the ambition, and to 
depress the exorbitant power of the house of Austria. Hut whether the genius of the 
king, naturally timid and pacihe, was inadecjua'te to such vast undertakings, or 
iu>.:^enetrating as to discover, that the French monarchy, now united in domestic coii- 
cord^- aqd governed by an able and active prince, was become of itself a sufficient coun- 
terpoise to the Austrian greatness, he declined taking any part in the prqiccted Icagite , 
so that Bospi, obliged to contract his vic'vs, copld only concert with him the means ol 
■prpviding for the safety of the United Provinces. ' ' v|ii{or was this an easy matter, for 
.before his accession to the throne of Euglaoi^ bad' entertained many scruples 
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in regard to tlte revolt of tlw Low couiitiics, and hid even gone so far, on seme oeea- 
sions, as to give to the Dutch the appellation of rebels. He was induced, however, 
alter conversing freely with Ins Enghih luini^^tcrs and coutlieis, to sactilico to fiolkies 
jns sense of justice. Jle Joiind tljo attuchincnt ot his new subjects s>^ strong to that re- 
public, and their opinion of a cuinmuu intcicst so firmly c-*! iblished, as te -fiMlkO 
concurrence necessary. He thcrefoio agieed with Rosm to ®i ppoil secretly t^| S^tes 
Gcneial, in conjunction with France, lost thoir weakness and despair ''Ihould brn^ tbeni 
again undei tlie crioi iiious dorniniuii ot Spam. 

While James was taking tliese salutaiy stopi for sccuniig tiaiiquillity, both foreign 
and ilomestic, a cons|)iuCy was hatching to snbvcit the government, jand to place ou 
the tin one ol England Arabella Stuart, tlie king’s coiisin-geiinan, equally descended 
with him tioiii Heiiiy V^Il. Watson and Clarke, two catholic priests, werfe accused 
of hatching the plot, and executed lor their share in it. Ilut the chief conspirators were 
lord tohhani, and his biothcr, Mr. IJi.vke, loid Gicy, sii Griften Markham, sir Walter 
Uaiuigh, and other discarded conrtieu. ' 

'1 hese dai rig ...id ambitious spirits, meeting frequently together, and believing the 
whole nation vli'S.Ttisficd as themselves, had entertained vciy criminal projects; and 
jome 01 tluiTi, a, appeared on thfeir trial, had even entered into a cmresponJence with 
Aicu'ibcrg, the Flemish ambassador, in ordci to distuili the new settlement of the 
1 own. Cobhani, Grey, and Mai Itliain, wcie paidoned, attei they had laid their heads 
•ipofi the block; Broke was executed, and Raleigh rcpiievcd, lie remained, however, 
i.i conljiitmcnt many years. 

Noon after Sui mounting tins danger, the king was engaged in a business more suited 
t ) hi' temper, and in which he was inghly ambitious of making a figure. Of all the qua- 
lities that mark the chaiacter of James, he was by none so mudi distinguished as by 
the pedantic vanity of being thought to excel in school learning. This vanity was 
nuith heightened by tlie flattciy he met with fiom bis English com tiers, but especially 
those ot the ecclesiastical order, and he was eager foi an op|,)oitui)ity of .displaying bis 
theological talents, of all others most admired in that age, to the whdle body of bis 
new subjects. .Such an opportunity was now ottered him, by a petitioa from thte 
jiuritans, for reforming certain tenets of the established church. Under pl^tence of 
finding expedients which might reconcile the parties, the king called a conference 
at Hampton Court, and gave the petitioners hopes of an impartial demte ; though 
nothing appears to have been farther from his purpose. 1 his matter w ill require some 
illustration. 

The puritans, whom we have formcily had occasion to mention, formed a sect which 
secretly lurked in the church, but pretended not to any separate worship or discipline. 
They frequented' no dissenting congregation, because there were none such in the king- 
dom ; uniformity in religion being, in that age, thought absolutely necessary to llic sup- 
port of government, if not to the very existence of civil society, by men of all ranks and 
characters. But they maintained, t^at they themselves were the only pure church ; 
that their prihciples and practices be^ht to be established by law, and that none else 
deserved to be tolerated. 
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In consequence of tliis way of thinking, the puritanical clergy frequently refused tc 
comply with the legal ceremonies, and were deprived of their livings, if not otherwise 
punished, during the reign of Elizabeth. Vet so little influence had tliesc severities upon 
the party, that no^lcss than 750 clergymen s'gncd the petition to the king for the farther 
reformation of the church. 

As James had been educated in the .'cligion of the church of Scothi.d, which was 
nearly the same witli that uhich the puritans wanted to establish in England ; and as 
he had written, at a very early period of life, a commentaiy on the Revelations, in 
which he had proved the pope to be Anlichri.st, and modern Rome the Whore of 
Rabvlon in .scripture, they hoped to see the sanctuary thprotighly piirifled, and every 
remaining rag of the ^^'hore torn away. The impurities of wl)ich they chiefly com fkained 
weie the episcopal vestments, and certain ceremonies, which were deemed venerable 
from age and preceding use, which the church of Kirgland had retained at the reforma- 
tion ; such as the use of the ring in marriagd, the cross in baptism, and the referener 
of bowing at the name of Jesu.s. If the king should not utterly abolish tlrese abomina- 
tions, they flattered themselves, that he would at least abate the rigour of laws agaiiis 
nonconformity. 

Rut although James, in youth, bad s'lotrly imbibed the Calviuistic doctrine.^, his 
mind had now taken a contrary bias. The more be knew the puritanical clerg\v the 
less favour he bore thenr. He had remarked in their Scottish bretirren a violent tmii 
towards republican maxims. They had disputed his tenets, and couirtcracted his com 
inands. 

Such libei'ties could hardly have recommended them to any prince, and made them 
jreculiarly obnoxious to Junres, rvhose head was filled with lofty notions of kingship, and 
Irigh prerogative, as well as of his theological pie-emiir<'nce and ecclesiastical strpre- 
macy. Besides, he dr’cadcd '.he popularity which the puritans had acqirircd in both king- 
doms ; and being ntuch rnclined himself to nrirth and wine, and sporU of all kind«, 
he apprehended the censure of their austerity, on accorrnt of his free and disengaged 
manner of litbf , Thus averse, fioni temper as well as policy, against this rigorous sect, 
James was determined»to pi cvcirt, as far as possible, its farther gi’owth in England; and ^ 
even to introduce, as we shall afterwards have occasion to sec, the English liturgy into 
Scotland. 

A judge so prejudiced could liot possibly be just. The puritans accoi'dingly com- 
plained, and with reason, of the unfair management of the dispute at tire conference. 
From arbiter, the kitjg tui'ncd principal disputant, and frequently repeated the episco-i 
pal maxim : “ No bishop, no King.’* The bishops and other courtiers, iii their turn, 
were vt'iy liberal in their applause of the r'oyal thpologician, “ I have often hear d that 
the royalty and priesthood were united,” said chancellor Egerton, “ but never saw it 
verified till now.” And Whitgift, archbishop of Canterbury, exclaimed, “ That he 
verily belic'.td the king spoke by tire special assistance of God’s spiVit !” Little won- 
der, after so much flattery from the church and its adherents, that the puritans were 
WOjoined by the king to conform. They obtained^' however, a few alterations in the 
hlurgy ; and pleaded hard for the revival of certain assemblies, which they called pror 
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pliecyti^»' which b«d heeai stippittted hy Elinib^, « daifftMtcm W 
Thtft demtad roused «U Jacaies's dioler; and he dchipered himself hi ,« a^)fw%> rH^dch 
distinctly sk»^9 the political eonsiderettoee that dliteraitned him in bis choke ^i^igioda 
parties. ., ** Jtyop altn at a Scottish presbytery,”; replied fao^ (t agrees asowell with 
monarchy as God and the Devil. There Jaek^ end- Tom, and and Dick, sfaal^ 
meet and censure me and my council : therekre I reiteralo my i^ntnea speach, le litoi 
i<'avisera. Stay, I pray, for one .seven years before you demand } and then, if you bnd 
Hie grow pursy and fat, I may, perchatwe, hearken' unto you; lor diet govwnment will 
ku'ep me in wind, and j^ive me work enough.” 

I'he assembly in which the king next displayed his learning and eloqdenee, was of n 
very different complexion. The meeting of the great council of the oatii 9 ohmi hitherto, 
been delayed from a dread of the jdague, which bad lately broke'- out in Dotidhn, and;’ 
there raged to such a degree, tliat abov 4 30,000 periSons are supposed (a have died of 
it, although the city and suburbs did not then contajo 300,000* inludiitants. At length, 
however, tlie plague subsided, and the padiament was- convened. The specoh wliich 
James made on that occasion fully displays hia character. Though by no means de« 
ficient either in style or matter, k wants that majestic bre«^r and reserve,' wbtdi be> 
comes a king in addressing his sul^ects frmn the throne. Shall I ever,” said he,- “ nay 
can I ;«ver. be able, or- rather so unable, in memoi'y, as to forget your unexpected rcadi-' 
ness and alacrity— yoiir ever memorable resolution, and the most tvonderlul conjunc- 
tion and harmony of your hearts, in declaring and embracmg me as your undoubted' 
and lawful king and governor? or shall it ever be bbtted out of my mind, bow, at my 
first entrance iuto tliis kingdom, the fieople of <aU sdrts rid and ran, nay ratlier flew to- 
meet me? their eyes flaming nothing but sparkles of affection, tbeiemoutbs and tongues 
uttering nothing but sounds of joy ; their hands, feet, and all the rest of their members, 
in tbeir gestures discovering a passionate longing to meet their new sovereign T He 
next expatiated on the manifold blessings, which the English had received in his per- 
son ; and concluded with observing, that the measiireof tbehr happiness w’ould be full,, 
if Ei^nd and Scotland were united ki one kingdom; *' I am the husband,” added 
be, and the whole isidtid i.s my lawful wife ; and I hc^e no one will be do unreason- 
able as to think, that a Christian king, under the gospel, can be a polygamist, hnd the 
bulbond of two wives.” 

The following words, in a letter frmn James to the parliament, on the Mtne subject 
is more to the purpose. **It is in you how,” says be, “ to nmlce the clmice, to procure 
prospdrity and> increase of ’greatness to* me and mine, you and yours ; and by the taking 
away ofi thafc pailSdow wttttj: vdhfidk, greedy, by God’s providence in my blood is rent 
asunder, ito establish my throne and your body politic, in a perpetual and flourtshing 
peace,” ;'v. • ' : 

This was hiflaed’en impawhmt and dmirable ebjeef, Tend ao much was James’s heart 
scij hppn eftcthdlly-'ithidvHig wIil ^’tikvhNon between the twh kingdmns, and so sure did 

think himself bf eetai aim, that he assumed the title of king of’ Great 

filhaie;v^pwvisktiad St Aiwfcasw’if^lries with .St Georges; and, in order to give a gene- 
tall Ichm of the peacefhl- advantages of sneb an uitiun, the iron doors of tiie frehttera-.t 

Vot I. 
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fowiw were tooverted into ploiigh-sliares* Rut the minds of men wei-e not yet ripe for 
ttmt salutary measure. Tlie rcmembmnee of former ho^tHities was loo reocnt* to adtnit 
of a cordial friendship : the animosity between the' two nations could only be allayed by 
lime. The complaisance of the parliament to the kin^, therefore, carried them no far- 
ther than to appoint 4 English to meet with 31 Scottish commissioners, in order to 
delil>€rate concerning the terms of an union, without any power of making advances to- 
wards its (Inal estal)lishment. 

The commons discovered more judgment of national interest* in some other points 
in whicli they 0 |)pose(I the crown ; and fully shewed, that a hoLd spirit of freedom, it 
not a liberal manner of thinking, was become general among them. It bad been usual, 
during the reign of Elizabeth, as well as in more early periods of the English gm'erii- 
inent, for the chancellor .to exert a discretionary aullroritvi of issuing new wTits for 
supplying the places of such mcmliers a.s he judged incapable of attending, on account 
ol ll)cir ill state of health, or any other impediment.' 

'Ihis dangerous prerogative James ventured to exercise in the case of sir Francis 
(ioodw’in. The clmnccllor declared his seat vacated, and issued a writ for a new 
cleclion. ’ liut the commons, whose eyes wferc now opened, saw the pernicious conse- 
quences of such a power, and asserted their right of judging solely in their own elections 
and returns. “ lly this course**’ said a membei*, “ a chancellor may coll a parliament, 
consisting of what persons lie pleases. Any suggestion, by any person, may l>c the cause 
of sending a new writ. It is come to this plain question, whether the chancery or the 
parliament ought to have authority ?” The king was obViged to yield the ()oint ; and that 
right, so essential to public liberty, has ever since bf en regarded as a privilege inherent 
JH the house of commons, though at tliat time rendered doubtful, through the negligence- 
of former parfiaments. 

Nor did the spirit and judgment of the commons appear only in llieir vigorous exer- 
tions in defence of their own privileges : they extended their attention to the commercial 
j)art of the nation ; and endeavoured, though at that time in vain, to free trade from 
those shackles which the ill-judged policy of Elizabeth had imposed upon it. James had 
already, of ins owm accord, called in and annulled tlic numerous patents for monopo- 
lies, which had been granted by that princess, and which fettered every species of do- 
inesiic industry ; but the exclusive companies still remained, another species of mono- 
polies, by which almost all foreign trade was brought into the hands of a few rapacious 
engrossers, and all prospect of future improvement in commerce sacrificed to a tem- 
porary advantage to the crown. The commons also attempted to Tree the landed in- 
terest from the burden of wardships, and the body of the people from .tho oppyessioii 
of purveyance. * . ; 

It will therefore be proper here to give some account of these grievous I'emains .of 
the feudal government. The right of purveyance was an •ntifint^'prOi'ogat.ive, by which 
the officers of the crown could, at pleasure, take provisions for the kings household, 
whithersoever he travelled, from all the neighbouring coonties, and nmke nse of tlie 
horses and carriages of the farmers. I'he price of thbse provisions ;and 'Seijvic^ waa 
jfixed and stated ; but the payment of the money was often distant and uncertami w»d tha 
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rat «5 were always mucli inferior to tire usual jgiarket price : so that 
the .“slavery of it, watf always |,egarded as a heavy burden, end 
ea.sual, Was - li&ble to great atoses. Eiizaheth made use of it to viotuahlier nary diiri^ 
the first years of her reign. Wardship, though tire most regular aitd. legal of all' 
impositions by prerogative, was also an hiiniiliatins badge of slavery, and oppressive 
to all the considerable families among the nobility and gentrj'. When au estate de- 
volved to a female, the king could oblige h'.r to marry whom he pleased ; and whether 
the heir was maic or female, the crown enjoyed the whole prolits of the estate during 
the minority. 

Tliese im|)ositions had been often complained of; aniftbe commons now proposed to 
compound with the king for them, by a sccui^ and independent revenue. The benefit 
which the crown reaped from wardsiiip and purveyance was accordingly estitnntcd ; but, 
after some debate in the lower hou.se, and a confereuce with the lord* on the subject, 
h was found to contain more difficulties than could at that time be easily surmounted. 


ftiid therefore no further progress was made in the business.. 

Soon after the rising of parliament, a treaty of peace, which had been some time 
in agitation, was finally concluded with Spain. And altlvough the war botwocn 
Philip II, and Elizabeth appears to have been continued from personal animosity 
r.athcr than any contrariety of political interests between their subjects, this treaty 
was generally disliked by the English nation ; as it checked the spirit of enterprize, so 
prevalent in that age, and contained some articles which seemed prejudicial to the 
Dutch commonwealth. Hut these articles, so far at least as they regarded supplies, 
were never executed by James ; who liad, by a secret article, as we have formerly had 
occasion to observe, expressly reserved the power of sending assistance to the United 
Provinces. 

During this season of peace and tranquillity, was brought to light, one of the most 
diabolical plots of wliich there is any record in the history of mankind. The conspiracy 
to which we allude is the Gunpowder Treason. A scheme so infernally dark will 
require some elucidation. 

The Roman catholics in general were much disappointed, and even exasperated, by 
the king's conduct in religious matters. ‘He was not only the son ot the unfortunate 
Mary, whose life they believed to have been sacrificed to their cause, but, in order to 
quiet opposition, and make his accession to the throne of England more easy, he had 
given them hopes that he would tolerate their religion. They therefore expected ^reat 
favhur and indulgence under his government. But they soon discovered their mistake ; 
and, equally surprised and enraged, fi^hen they found James had resolved to execute 
the rigorous laws enacted against them, they determined on vengeance. Some of 
the most zealous of the- party, under the direction of Garnet, the superior of Uie 
Jesuits in En^and conspired to exterminate, at one blow*, (he most ^'owerful of their 
enemies in this kingdom ; and, in consequence of that Idow, to re-establish the catholic 
faith. Their conspiracy had for its- object the destruction of the king and parliament, 
^'or Ihn purpose tNey li^ged 36 barrels of gunpowder in a vault beneath tiie House of 
- lords, usually let ms- a cdal-cellar, and which had keen hired by Percy, a near relation 
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of tbe fiunilpr of Horthuinberiand, and ono of tlie origitial coospirators. The tiuio fixod 
lor (Ite axdOMiaft' of the plot was the 5th of November, the day appointed for the 
Qieetii^ of the parliament ; when tlte king, queen, and prince of Wales were ex|K^ed 
to l)c in the bouse, blether with the principal nobility and gentry. The rest of the royal 
family were to be seized, and all dispatched, except the princess Elizabeth, Jatnea's 
youngaW daughter, yet an infant, who was to be raised to tlie throne, under the care ol a 
catliolic protector. 

The destined day at length drew nigh, and the conspirators tvere filled with the stioug- 
est assmanecs of success. Nor without reason; for although thg. horrid secret had been 
communicated to abo\’e twenty persons, no remorse, no pity, no fbar of punishment, no 
hope of reward, had induced any one accomplice, after more than twelve months, ehber 
to abandon the conspiracy, or to make a discovery of it. ■ But the h<dy fury by which 
they were actuated, though it bad extinguished in their breasts every generous sentiment, 
and every selfish motive, yet left them susceptible to those bigoted partialities, by which 
it was inspired, and which fortunately saved the nation. A sltort time before the meet* 
ing of parliament, lord Monteegle, a oaUiolic nobleman, whose lather, lord Morley, 
had been a great suftercr duiiiig the reign of Elizabeth, on account of Lis attachment to 
popery, received the following letter : 

“ My Lord, out of tlm love 1 bear to some of your friends, I have a caie of your 
prcseivatioo : therefore I would advise you, as you taidcr your life, to devise some 
excuse to shift oft’ your attendance at tins pailiament; fiw God and man ha\e resolved 
to punish the wickedness of this time. And think not slightly of this advertisement; but 
letiie yourself into your country, where you may expect tlie event in safety : for tliough 
there be no appearance of any stir, yeti say they will receive a terrible blow this par* 
inuiient, and yet they shall not see who hurts them. This counsel is not to be contemned ; 
because u may do you good, and can <lo you no barm, for the danger is past as soon as 
you have buttled me letter : and I hope God nUlgive you the grace tu make good use of 
it, to whose holy protection I commend you.” 

Though Munteagle was inclined to think this a foolish attempt to expose him to 
ridicule, by trightening him from atUndiug h'is duty in parliament, he judged it safest to 
carry the letter to lord Salisbury, secretary of State. Salisbury oitlier did or pretended 
tu tliink it a ligiit matter ; so that all fiirtlier inquiry was dropt< till the Idi^, 
who had been for some time at lioyston, returned to town. To the timid sagacity 
•f James, the matter appearad in a more important point of view. From the setious 
and earnest style of tire lettm*, be coqjectured that it intimated some dark .and dan* 
iperous design against the stale ; and mai^ pajlkulaz expeessiops in it^ sucti M great* 
eudde^ and tenihle blow, yet the authors qoucet^, peemto denote some eqnUivaece by 
^ppwrier. , , . ^ ' 

ft ww, therefore, thought propec to 'mspaelaljlutha ^vaplte below ft*# two ^ui^es of 
pariiawipik This inspection, however, was decayed deelmor# ftre 

mectngol the great council of the nation ; whupi tto vaqits, beimth the 

Home of Lond^ the gunpowder was discawered, 4h#Mght#Wt^P#«d onder gte#t (siet o£ 
ft$ 0 d and liig|oU ; and Guy Fawkes, an offices ip. th#' servtcsk who stood, he* 
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r dark and passed himself for Percy’s servant, ' was seized and cafril 

'J'owcr. This man bad been sent from Flanders^ on account of his determined courage, 
and known zeal in the catholic cause. He was accordingly «*ntrusled with the nK^ trying 
part in tlie enterprize. The matches, and .every thing proper for setting the 

train, were fuiinJ in his pocket. Heat first behaved witli great insolence ami obsti- 
nacy ; not only refusing to discover his accomplices, but exprc.ssing the uunost regret, 
that lie had lost the pnacious-opportunity of at least sweetening his death, by taking 
vengeance on his and (iod’s enemies. But, after some days confinement and solitude, 
his courage failed him, on lieing shewn the rack, and he made a full discovery of all 
the conspiiElors. Several of them were men of antifint family, independent fortune, 
and unspotted character; instigated alone to so great a crime by a fanatical zeal, Avhicb 
led them to believe that they were serving their Maker, while they were contriving the 
ruin of their country, and the destruction of their species. 

Such of the conspirators as were in London, on hearing that Fawkes was arrested, 
hurried down to Warwickshire ; where sir Everard Dighy, one of tlwnr a.ssociatC8 was 
already in arms, in order to seize the princess Elizabeth, who was then at lord Har- 
rington’s in that county. They failed in their attem[>t to get hold of the princess ; the 
county rose upon them, and tticy were all taken and executed, except three, who fell 
a sacrifice to their despera-tc valour ; namely, Wriglif, a during fanatic, Catesby, the 
original conspirator, and P<-rcy, his first and most active as.sociate. 

Elizabeth liad lived to see the -final subjection of Ireland. But a difficult task 
still remained ; to civilize the barbarous inhabitants ; to reconcile tbem to laws and 
industry ; and, by these means, to rendcT the conquest durable and usclnl to the crown 
of England. 

The first step that James took in regard to this important business, which he con- 
sidered as his mastei'iiiecc in politics, was to abolish the Irish customs that supplied 
the place of laws; and which were calculated, as will appear, by a few’ examples, to 
keep the people for ever in n state of barbari.sm ami di.sordcr. Their chieftains, whose 
authority was absolute, vvere not hcredifary, but elective ; or, more properly speaking, 
were established by force and violence ; and although certain lands were assigned, to 
the office, its chief profit arose from exactions, dues, and assessments, which: were levied 
at pleasure, and for which there was ho fixed law. In consequence of the Brebon law 
or custom, every crime, how enormous soever, was punished in Ireland, -not with death, 
hut by a fine, or pecuhiary. mulct, Which was levied upon the clitoinad.: .Even nturder 
itself, as among bur Saxon ancestor^,' whs atoned for "^in this manndr; and each man, 
according to his rank, had affixi^tb him a certain rate' or value, which, if any ene was 
willing to pajl, he need hot fear tfirtftiwinating whatever ntan he disliked. Tiiis rate was 
called his ‘Eric. , Accordingly,' wften sir William Pitz WflHams, while lord deputy, told 
the chieftath Migoire; that h*e to send a sheriff into Fermanagh, which had been 
made a couhty'^a ' little l^ sulgected to the Ehi^ish'laws; “ Your sheriff re-, 
plied Maguire, “ jjhall be welcome tome: but let me know beforehand his Eric,'. or 
the price of bis Headi il khy of my people should cut it off, I may levy the money 
upon the county. ^ , > ' ■ , - 

VoL. I. *4Z 
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these and other pernicious Irish customs, and substituting English 
Jawa in their steady James |)roceedcd to govern the' natives by a regular administration. 
fuiiitiMM|u well as civil. A siitilcicnt army was maintained, its discipline inspected, and 
its t> l^ |p |i ctualiy transmitted from England, in order to prevent the soldiers from »nh' 
listing upon the country, as Itad been usual in former reigns. Circuits were establislied. 
justice administered, op|rtes.sioo banished, and crimes and disorders of every kind se- 
verely punished. For, the relief of the common people, the vajti^f of the dues, wduch the 
nobles usually claimed from their vassals, W'as estimated at a fixed sum. and all farther 
aihiti ary, exactions prohibited, under severe penalties. 

I'he beneficial effects of these regulations were sf>on visible, especially in the province 
of Ulster ; which, having wholly fallen to the crown by the attainder of rribels, a com^ 
-pany was established in London for planting colonics in tl>at fertile territory. The 
property was divided into moderate sliarcs, the largest not exceeding 2000 acres ; 
tenants were brought from England and Scotland ; the Irish were removed from the 
bills and fastnesses, and settled in the open country ; husbandry and the mechanical 
arts were taught them ; a fixed habitation was secured for them, an 3 evoy irregularity 
repressed. By these means, Ulster, from being the most wild and disovdarly province in 
Ireland, soon became the most civilized and best cultivated part of the is;;*.nd. 

But whatever domestic advantages might result from James’s pacific disposition, it 
gradually lost him the affection of his people, a.s it made him avoid war, by negotiation.^ 
and concessions beneath the dignity of an ICnglisli monarch. It sunk the -national con- 
sequence, and perhaps the national spirit ; and his excessive love of carousals and hunt- 
ing, of public spectacles and unavailiug speculations, which left him no time for public 
business, at last divested his political character of all claim to respect, and rendered him 
«qudly contemptible at home and abroad. 

This contempt was increased by a disadvantageous comparison between the king and 
the prince of WAa: Though youth, and royal birth, embellished by the flattering ra^s 
of hope^ prepossessed men strongly in favour of an heir, apparent to the crown, Henry, 
James's eldest son, independent of sucli. circumstances, seems^'to have prossessed great 
and real merit. Although he had now almost reached his 18th •■ycar» neither the illu 
sions of passion nor of rank had ever seduced him into any irregular pleasures-: busi- 
ness and ambition alone engaged bis heart, and occupied his mind. Had be lived (o 
come to the throne, he might probably have promoted the glory more than the happin<;ss 
of liis people, his disposition being strongly turned to war. Of this we have a remark- 
able instance. When the French ambassador took .Jeave of him, and .wked his oooi- 
■maods for France, he found him employed in tbe.-^ercise .of the pike, “ Tell your king, 

said 'Hjenry, “ in what occupation you left nw ipbgftged,^.... 

Hitf wliich was sudden, diffused tbfoogbout tbo nation the deepest sprrow, 

and vjoIebV' rtepo:ts were propagated, that be taken off by^poisop. The 

physicians, however, on opening his body, ■ found ■ sj^mp^oros to jpatify such, an 

opinion. ■ ' . ^ .. ’ ' 

But James bad one weakness, which drew on bkn more odium, than either his pe- 
dantry pusillanimity, or extravagant love of amuaement; namely, an infatuated at- 
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tAcbm^ntto 5?0Hng and worthies' '‘Thh.|>atoiDtt\ 8 pf)eirtri' 80 ''a)i^^lQHHI|| 

ludicrous, though less detestable, that it. does “«ot ^em to have contanied any tbif^ 
ciiminQl in it. * : nf s \ 

Ihe first and most odious of these favourites ^ras Robeit Carr, .a yotnig MHpia. 
of a good family in Scotland. When about fiO years of agi^ he at lived io 
aftei having passed solnc time in ids travels. A handsome person, an eai^ totinner, 
and a graceful aii, were>4usi>cMef accomplishments; and these were suffieieut to fOr 
commend him to James, who throagh his '^rhole life, was too liablo to bo captivated 
with extciior qualities » ’ 


Lord llay, a Scottish nobleman, who was ueU acquainted with this weakness in 
his sovereign, and meant to take advantage of it, assigned,, to Carr, at ft touroaniept, the 
oflicc of presenting the king his buckler and device. Ilut, as the future favourite was 
advancing for that purpose, his ungovernable horse threw hint, and his leg was broken by 
the fall. 

Equally struck with this incident, and with the beauty and simplicity of the youth, 
whom he had never seen before, James approached him with sentiments of the softest 
compassion ; otdered him to be lodged in the palace, and to be attended by the roost 
skillul surgeons ; and he himself paid him frequent visits during his confinement. The 
more ignorant he found him, the stronger his attachment became. Highly conceited of 
his own wisdom, he flatteicd himself that he should be able to form a minister, whose 
])olitical sagacity would astonish the world, while be surpassed all his former courtiers in 
pcrsoimi and litciaiy accomplishments. 

In consequenre of this partial fondness, interwoven with selfish vanity, the king 
soon knighted his iavouritc ; created him viscount Rochester, honoured him with 
the Gaiter, brought him into the privy council, and, without assigning him any 
particular oflict^ gave him the supreme direction of his affairs. I'he minion how- 
cvei*, was not so much elated by his sudden elevation, as not to bo sensible of 
his own ignorance and inexperience. He had'recourso to the advice of a , friend, and 
found a judicious and sincere counsellor in sir Thomas Ovcibury ; by whoso means he 
enjoyed for a time, what is very rare, the highest favour of the prince, without t>ei^ 
luted by the people. ’ , . 

llic exterior accomplishments of tfie earl of Rochester excited Uie etinupal atten- 
tion of lady Frances Howard, datigbter of the earl of Suffolk. She Imd been contracted, 
at an early age, to the earl of Essex ; btit they had been prevented, by bja absence, ftom 
the consummation of their marriage. - 

The correspondence between thk 'ttvb guilty lovers was carried on by the assistance 
of sir Thomas Overbqry, who conqMised the epistles which wqre sent in toe name of 
Rochester. J*, -i * ^ 

As this amour and its ’COn^trtiqt^^ afford an awful heiaon-on the fatal effects ol, . 
licentious love, it would be imprd^ to pass it over idtogetoer in silence. Tbou^ sir , 
'J'bomas Overdry, without any aeruple, bad encouraged his friend’s passion for ti^^ 
countess of Essex, while he considered it merely as an affair of gallantry, bis prudence 
was alarmed at the idea of marriage. And he represented to Rochester, not only bow 
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difficult an undertaking it would prove to get her divcrv'ed from her 
TfUsbandV btit bow shatnefiil it would be to take to his bwn bed a profligate woman ; 
who^lpiOUgh married to a young nobleman of tlie first rank, had not scrupled to pros- 
titdlilllli^character, and bestow her favours on tlm object of a capricious and momentary 
i on a lover vvhotn she must suppose would desert her on tlie first variable gust 
of loose desire, Rochester was so weak as to I'eveal this conversation to the countess, 
and so base as to enter into lier vindictive views ; to s'vssivwe.ngearice against his friend, 
for the strongest instance he could receive of his fidelity. Some contrivance was neces- 
sary for the execution of their diabolical scheme. Overbury ’s conduct was misrepic- 
sented to the king, vvbo granted a warrant for committing him to the Tower ; where he 
lay till the divorce was procured, and Rpehester 8 marriage with the countess celebrated. 
The king, solicitous lest the lady should lose any rank by her new marriage, bestowed 
on his minion the title of carl of Somerset. 

Neither did this success, nor the misery of the prisoner, who was debarred the siglit 
even of bis nearest relations, satisfy the vengeance of that violent woman.- She engaged 
her husband and her uncle, the cirl of Northampton, in the. atrocious design of taking 
off Overbury by poison ; and they, in < unction with sir Jervis Elvis, lieutenant ot 
the Tower, at length ctfected their cruel purpose. Though the precipitation with 
which Overbury’s funeral was hurried over, immediately bred a strong suspicion of the 
cause of his death, the full proof of the crime was not brought to light till some years 
after; when it w'as discovered by means of an apothecary’s -servant, who had been 
employed in making up the poisons, and the w'hole labyrinth of guilt distinctly traced to 
its source. 

But although Somerset had so long escaped the enquiry of justice, he had not escaped 
the scrutiny of' conscience, which continually pointed to him Ids murdered friend ; 
and even within the circle of a Court, amid the blandishments of flattgry and of love, 
struck 1dm with the representation of bis secret enormity, and diffused over his mirfd a 
deep melancholy, which was neither to be dispelled by the smiles of beauty, nor the rays 
of rojral favour. The graces of his i^ersori gradually disappeared, and his gaiety and 
. politeness were lost in sullcnness and silence. The king, whose afliections had been 
caught by these superficial accomplishments, finding his favourite no longer contribute 
to his amusement, and unable to account for so reroarkaWe a change, more readily 
listened to the accusations brought -against bhn. A rigorous -iivqiiiry was, Ordered ; and 
Sdfnerset and his cOuntess were found 'guilty, bui pardoned- through the indiscreet lenity 
of- James. They languished out their remaining yeaj^. whwh were many and miserable, , 
l&'^nfiihiy and obscurity ; rdike hating add hhted by each other, i. Sir -Jervis Elvis and the 
Ifllpl^ficrifoihals suffered Yim puois thfOlio their: ^ilt. •* 

: JWI of Somerset, and bis banishment from ' court, opened the way for a new 

at once to tlm highest English gentle- 
‘^Wenj^ging figure, and hi all the bkfOfn t^^li dSadhlready. attracted die eyes 
Jafhdsj’ htW, at the intercession 'Of 'the qweeoj i^d . been , api^mad cup-bewer. 
I'liis 'have • contented ViUiers,‘ and have attached, him to the king’e 

persoh ; hdr ivould such h cdmcc have been ^ensured, except- by the cynically severos. 
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But ^tiie proper bounty ol Jf»n^ jatioced bioir ifl Ute «<M»r$« of ft 
to ail the i ul^^of 4)1 t^enco end mioioa vi»coti«t 

quis^ dii^e of Bo^ioghan), hoight of the garter, tooator of tho bom, 

Kyt^) of tbe Cinque Fofb;’ti$iftei» of ttie t^ownf^hf 

eomtable of WimJso'r, otwl lotd fiigb adtmhU M Et^Idnjd» ^ ' 

'rhiaitth^ odvoocemcot of VHUerS|( wtilcb rendofotl bbo forever tbab andi|||^k^; 
iavofved tlib king in new* decesaitica, rn order hf supply tbd <uttrave§9ddtf ^ ^fijlliNiMoQ. 
A price bad been already affixed to every raok of nobdi^, lutd thd tide ci bafOeet bi« 
vented, and currently sold for one thonsand ^uotls, |o tbO' j^fiaion of Bomei^. 
Some-new expedient indAt llUUrije avigge|$^ ( and one, very dnpb^bh'r certtdffiy 

less disgraceful than the former, was iSil|^pecl : tlie eaultonary tOwnS weAr delivered 
up to the Dutch for a sum of money, '’''these towns tyerO" the BrW, Flushing, and 
KamaJeins; three irnpoitant (daces, which 'Elizahe^ ba4»|^ <^bBsi9ned into Iter hsaids 
by the Cnitpd Piovinces, on entering into w^r with Spain, A&eeoHly 'ffir the repiBy-> 
nient of tjm money which she mijiht disburse on their aceOdoh v Part of the debt, whkh 
at dne time amounted to 800,000 pounds, was already discharged ; and the remainder, 
after making an allowance for the annual expepce of tlte (^rrisons, was agreed 10 be 
paid on the sunender of the fortresses. This seems to bhvr been all ttiat knpartiat 
justice cqu|d demand, yet the English iMtKm was higiily ^issatished ^ with the transac* 
tiuii ; and it must be owned, Uiat a politic prince would have Veen dow io reiinqul^lng 
possessions, on whatever copdflions obtained, which enabled him to Imld in h degree of 
subjection so considerable a neighbouring state as the republic of Holland. 

The next measme jn which James engaged rendered him us unpopular in Scotland as 
he was already in i<mglan(L .-It was an attempt to establish a conformity in worship and 
discipline between the ciiuichesof the two kingdoms ^ a protect which he had long ttold 
111 contemplation, and toward tire fomp^etion qf which lie had taken some intrddnetdry 
stepa But the principal part of tiie business wiw reserved till the king sbonid pay a 
visit to his native country. Such A Journey hu now undertook. This naturally leads us 
to^onsider the aflairs of Scotland. 

U might baye been readily foreseen by the Scots, wben tlie crown tf England devolved 
upon James, tliat the indetti^udeocy of thetr kingdom, for which their aweestora hid 
shed so much blood, would thenceforth be lost, and tbat, if both kingchwia 
in medntaiiung eepaxite ^ws and parhaments, Uie weaker must feel its hfkrlirity imre 
sens^iy than if .Jt had hiio subdued, by force of anns.^ But 

occur to the Sqoti^ so jealouswif the ptyser f^dre^ga- 

tivea,u|i, their,^e«»;^.ta«dkAti^i^ 96 W J^||ii|rt^hiftvan<i 

partiafiify «aanit]mied» 'dtem wnb riclj«4,A®^. hbpe of his 

sph^ the <»iipn^ iiHr$iplhupd^'- .Meanwhile, 

^ &il polsesjupfi^^^ feudal JorwjdM^Sjpft^ WWjbeiTi vaairii».exhawtii^ 
thstr attendaiH^.qDPEv;U)0 court, wh^y 

of awk.««i|l.iK(Milthy aeigbhcmwh IWpi* 
Vot. I. , , ,, *54 
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p20|>ie ; ’uho dur3t hardly utter coiopla in ul»»ch they Itncw 
ear of their sovereign, or be rendei ed'too feeble to move him to 
I^^^^W^lPfiaress. 1 hn* sgtyected at once to the absolute will of a monarchf eml to 
l^^i^ptw^ve.juiisdiction ot an aristocracy, Scotland sufFrrc«J *11 tlje miseries peculiar 
to both these forms of govcinnient. Its kings were despots, its nobles weie slaves and 
tyrant «4 ,and the peo{)Ic groaned under the rigorous domination of both. 

1 bo abhorrence ot.tlie presbvterian clcigy against episcopacy was" very great: nor 
could all the devices invented tor resUainioi; and circumscribing the spiritual jijiisdic* 
tion of tliose who were to be raised to the honours of bishops^ or the hope of risiiT' 
to that dignity, allay their jealousy and fear, Janjes 'waT tlmrcfore sensible that he 
never could estahlish a coiiforniily in worship 8nd discipline between the churches of 
Ivngland and ScotlaiKl, until be could piocure from the Scottish pailiainent an acknow- 
ledgement of his own sopreinacy in all ecclesiastical causes. This was the. principal ob- 
ject of his visit to his native Citntitry : where he proposed to the great rumicil of the 
nation w hu ll was then assembled, that an act might be passed, declaiing that, “ vihat- 
ever his majesty should determine in regard to the external goveinment of the church, 
with the consent of the archbishops, bishops, and a competent number of the ministers, 
should have the force of a law.” 

Had this bill received the sanction of pailiament, the king’.s ecclesiastical government 
would have been establislied in its full extent ; os it was not determined what number 
®f the clergy should be deemed competent, and their nomination was left entirely td 
himself. Some of them protested : they apprehended, they said, that, by means of 
this new aulhoiitv,^ the polity of their church would be polluted with the rites and forms 
ot the church ot Engl«n<l ; and James, dreading clamour and oppo'-ition, dropped lus 
tavourite mca«uic. He was able, however, next year, to extort a vote fiom the gcnc- 
lal assembly of (he kirk, for receiving certain ceremonies upon which his heart was 
more particularly set ; namely, kneeling at the faciament, the piivate administration 
of it to sick persons, the contirmation of children, and tlie observance of Cluistmas and 
other festivals, 

A series of unpopular measures conspired to increase that 6dium into which James bad 
jow lallen in both kingdoirs, and which continued to the end of his reign. The lirst of 
these was the execution of sir Walter Raleigh. • 

Ibis extraordinory man, pho suggested the Hrst idea of the English' colonies in North 
America, and Wrlio had attempted, as early as the yeat 158(>, a'^tettleoient in tlte countiy 
now known by the name of North Carolina, then considered as part Of Virginia, 
bad also nnade q voyage, in 1595, to Guiana, in South America. The extravagant 
account which he published of the riches of this latter country, trhere #o mines of any 
raluo have yet been discgvcied, has drawn much ceMure upoh ’his veMty ; particu- 
larly Ids descriphon of the apparently fabulous hml city of htCDOh or Eldbrttdo, 

tli« merest) of which he conjectur^ posse«t«d<inore treasure tbih the' 8p|nW(^ hfMt 
drawn from.JVlexico and Peru» . - ’ r . - - 

^ciglf’s ^tive for uttering these splendid ialsttiee^eenis to have beeha desli^ bf 


ftf 'tjifl :ga»RttytMen - 

SfMwiU^tfe W fcutid~t^ pi;e^rtous ttsttalaf i»:!»u(^!*«boadew?fe. ib^ > 
aepeai^ irW.I^JeteiiQn of iJeftejn propb«i«8. ^ptOMlr 

i» »■:»“" "« “"I' ^ 
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voyage, m^ 

Motive/ b^,b^,Eii2?beth or the natiaw. -Bat after 

Sfiti^ebi, W a jiuiiisbnnent for iwa c«*»?pwacy a^aist Jainea j wbcn tte b ^ _ 

^sup^taU was-labt^ leep, a.Kl commi^lioa 

inciitiotT, a report whbrfS^T^fS^gatad of a ^ Sr^abka UopX 

Wd discovered t« Guiana, obtained uoioar^l. belief. People of 

tSt to take possession of a country -overflovring wiUj the procious inetols, and to ubKb 

Ihe naiion .^as supposed to have a ri#it by priority of d»^ery^. . ^ 

• The king, by his own account, gave l*tUe cr^il to t^J . . bMame he con- 

belicv^d th^ere was no such ininc ip nature- as tlw one dwertbed, b , ^ mp^na to 

sidefed llaleigh as a roan of desperate fortune,: ^ Thlnkinc how-' 

procure his "freedont, and reinstate hiroseUMn^cteibt and 

rTrr.^Ct::to';: 

tui^iftMlbp.his vie*,, the king gtvo him permBsioB to I*"*"® jjgjijrot of 

;pama Mm .ill. .otlK,rit, ov« i.is faiott Uo ctok o^^^^ 

kis mteotiooB lie refoaed to grant hiio o pardon, that he inig i 

'“■iS^^oTiaul to.de to cooaa^^^^ of thi, oo.o»i»ton ”? 

Spanish.,.aoibe8sador j |od althougb Raleigh P’°*f**® j. * ** theaettleioeotaof his 

aid JaoiM tirged Id, royal P''’'"''"^ Trt ISg^ Ttoe^ 

S itoo. froro it Todveartted r.»oi^ to justly 

2r:%« 

paoviptoiop,. «,p. Wh. 

was^a S^nwhttpwnf cantain Keyrois. wbP lwi<i , ancoropanicd 

' to^i^^ t|»e Spaniardsy-and p»kp paMgssipn^of that town ; 
^£^i^- ^^fe ^;^SS^'£^Sife;.guarded tJt»e.roonlb pf thf.crivef. iniorder to ob-. 
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and lus surviving conjpnniMns, not di'?in;ivcd by tlje unfortunate accident, took, plun- 
ilcM'ed, afid burnt St. 'i’hoinas : l)ut found in it no booty any way adeejuate to their 
expcctutions. 

It might have been cxfjcctcd, that these bold adventurers, having overcome all oj)- 
jiosition, would now liau; ;;ouc in rjuest of the gold mine, the great object ot their 
enterprise, as Keviuis uas.-^aid to he as xvcdl, it not better acijuuinted with it than lla- 
li'igh. Hut, ulthongli that oitii'cr afllrmed ho was uithin a few miles of the place, 
fused, undei' i(io most ahoiird pi*('tences, 1u cairy liis coni[)auions thither, oi to tiike; 
anv cfiectijai :4e[) lor fiirain findiri;^ it liiinscir. Struck, as it should seem, with the 
ati'ocilv of his concluet, and aifh his eiribarrassing sitrTatic/n,‘"ijC immediately relumed 
to Kah'igfi uith t!\e sorroufil news of ins soifs death, and the disappointment ol hi$ 
followers. T he intciview, it may bo conjectured, was not the most agreeable that could 
htivc ensued hetween the partin'?. Under this strong agitation ol mind w'hich it occa- 
sioned, Keyinis, keenly 6cnsil)ie^ to reproach, and foreseeing disgrace, if not aii igno- 
minious death, as the reward of his violence and jm[>oslurc, rclmncd iiito his cabin, and 
pul an end to his life. 

'1 tie sequel of this delusive and pompous expedition it is still more painful to ^ re- 
late. The adventurers in general novv concluded that they were deceived by Raleigh. ; 
that the story of the loiuo liad only been invented to afibrd him a pretext for pilt^gmg 
St. d liomas, the spoils of which, he hoped, would encourage bis followers to proceed 
to the plunder of other Spanish .settlements ; that he expected to repair his ruined 
forluno by such daring cnlerprixos ; trusting to the riches lie should ac(|uire loi obtain^ 
;ijg a pardon li’om James ; or il that firospccl i<dlcd him, that he meant to take ictugc in 
MMiic loieigii country, where his ueallh would seciirt? him un asylum. The incoubideiable 
hwoty gained by the suck of St. T homas, discouriigcd his lollowcrs, however, iiom eni- 
1‘iaciiig tlicsc splendid projects, though it appears that he had employed many aitifices 
to engage them in his designs. Jlesidcs, they saw u palpable absurdity in a fleet, acting 
under the sanctiun of royal nullmrity, committing depredations agamst the allies of the 
crown; they therefore thought it salest, whatever might be their inclinations, or bow 
gieat soever their disappointment, to return immediately to England, and cany theii 
h aiicr along with them to answer for his conduct. 

On the ( xaminalion of Raleigh and his companions, before the privy council, where 
li'ic foregoing facb were bi ought to light, it appealed that the .kings suspicions, in ic- 
;<• itohis intentions, had been well grounded; that, contr^1i*y to his instruclions, he 
had committed hostilities against tiic subjects ol his majesty s ally, the king of Spain, 
and iuid wilfully burned and destroyed a town belonging to that prince; so that he might 
liavu heem tried either by common law for this act of violence, or by martial law for 
breach of orders. But it was the opinion of all the crown lawyers, 

Bacon, That as Raleigh still lay under an actual attainder for 

ho brought to a new trial for any other crime. James, therefore, 

cuur^ of Math id, which was very clamoious on this occasioni signed the warrant pr niSfc 

execution under nis former sentence. 






MM . relative to tliS mine? utjc act hioro lii^eral thau those of hb mh^ 

, but irai^jU^y, forooc^, Uu'v \u*tc s oie 1 to the velu^e ot the 

‘^hoeJet ot the Mvoit of a people . puo^'c, he Kfui^ed o)» ihai^ac ’O^iilh 

» atronue ilie Ilohroitan v\ tj b^'^tOfV an pjs fon-ih-la**^' Iitl^ of » 

I »?mug;h he ounco tint l*e LjlJ aotexiuMonj their preteminns^ or coO'.n^ 

k .uoa To bAve viithdu tb ‘jj ahei^hMiee ftota iheir soytte^o, under o c5r^' 

nnu^tSinCH, %vas in las e\e an euMtiaovi-? cimu% and a ^ufhcient leafiW 6n dujNOii^^ 
U)0til[ uovnrpport, a. if ‘^jharts be e%ei ni lie’' uiohii;, when the> aWnrl >0 
lo tho'i; s\lo ha^e Heqnird, oi a-surntd aulhouty o;je)^ tnen\ how mneh 
lint amiionty mav ln\c been aba^^'d 

3 iie ’!!)piihslj match IS hke^vi*-e aihn\ed to JiAve hud *>oaK ihfliienee upon the gvh K"a^ ^ 
ot J onc'-, on this orca'jioe IJc flattered hun^eU thut< hi a ‘riquor^* (4i 

;i •io*)''* inairia^e \nlh the Infi^nn, and thc^ ihlhiitUe umne^iot'S U ^"Ou!d l>rin h'tv^nv 
Knphnd and *>pahu bci*ide'5 othei a(hantaKn> tne rt'i‘int*t!ori of tin. rpnq*^j< nnj;b^- 
i^priMired from motive i of nn^u itiemKlup T!k pniiopai rnetpl e s cn Un ih-a 
{ MUin>oiis, iioucvcr, thouf^ht v^iy ddkru tb , io\t pHjtcIta nmikige v^^c lu€ 
oi , then teiror Thcv %x>\> vo good thit o^»ulcl hhuU true hot vvcic 

(at‘>iv<nd a muUtlude of nhich, as t!v gur>d»drM pnd.r >dj(itv 

/tllnppnuss they thoagi (: nt i-bcii dntv to j Ctcat. *ieoidmn\ han^td' A^/i ^ 

(i ooMMame to ihf km;;;, Kp nlaj^ thv eno»‘ncu'^ gunnh oi UeAuilinm pouci^ 

1 ane daih'croub to tbn libertic'j ot Fuiope, aim th«* alanmojT provt^^'S oi the CUlhuJpj 
MMipen) ui P^ojthid -^od di< y chfrt ated I)i> meye^ty lO'^tandv to take aups jts defence 
tuc* JNIu*h<\ to tuiM hij svvoid a^.onfjt .Spam, uho'^c ticasuic^ wae tfio^ iilpcf sup'* 
poit ot the tathofic lulMi i ov(i Fmopc ; and to exeiudo all hope ol the lokTatn?!) or 
It t'-t t< adnnent oi pojrny mile kingdom, by entering into no ne^otnuion fdi tho 
uMina f if li!^ vOn, Chaiit's, bur vnth a piotostant princes^;. Vet uioie effectually to^ 
exMngiJMii ihaf uiolatious wen ship, tjicy icqm sted that the fmtd anil coufiicatiqtts 
uhun the catbolicsi \’vcie .subjt , t, by Lin> should be icxitd uilh fho uUnost 
that fhr chMrcu of sudi as re^.^d to tocihrm to the ChUblhhetl wonhip 
(akin fjotti thdr parent^, and romuutted to the care of proiestant 


Ahoohna^teCH, ^ ^ 

Iiidnined with mdigualioit ut teaum’; or tht-M) malryction?, uldcb mditatcd agajOijt all 
hi^ fdfoorite tna^iims of govnimicnh Baines Hi^tcinlly i^iote to the of 
ui Ocaunons, comuiaodjog him to admonish the member?* m fiei fctlijcsty^ itO{ 

to i .rbu ne to meddle wuli am thm^ that regarded Ins goverphxtnt^ or wttk 
tin* ot ibiic, as above their reach anJ capacity, and espei rally not Ins ^ 

st>n^s vvith d daughter of SpaUi> nor to attne^v the booom^ oj 

cthrjr of f»s fnciilb and cfmtederatcs* Con$ciotj9 of 
coimnOtls >vero nuhtt roused than intnuidated b^ thi(i 
nevv reitjoOstrancC) they rtUnned the former^ wbkh luiil beeo 


coimnotis uiiutt roused inun inimnuaica oy 

nevv reitjoOstrancC) they rtUnned the former^ which luiil ^60 

irmed, Tb^tjf were uuulod to interpose wkh |hc|c 

tntfiit,- aiKl entire iVetulom of speccU;i in tbw ^ 



;X' . iJErnsif-;EMPmE:_, , , ^ ^ 



.‘Inihot alkivV, of yoMf 

iMrt woufd 'i*iii;{h^r' .kaifo' ' 

[ frcio>,’t$'t; ^(lOo'-arEiJ fsei'tfiiS'. ',;' 

0 'gyovr froih j)recei;!o;ftt 5 ^ whicii sW* , / 

'' ‘ '" '■■ "' ’" '■ \-'as»«raace,..; 

Htiil lie as 
tn’. any of otff, , ■ 

,^byedccc$:50i-$ wci'fr, nflyj ;A&,tC! pmerve o«v.oa-u royal preifig&uyc- ■. : ^ •■. ^ , • ■ ■• , ; , ' 

& ;;i 4 tflr!'ued at tbls d.'triiMrous instniiatJon, tliat tUcif privileges - wore dmyEo ti'oni 

■ " " ' tO- pretciMfoOv.;./,; 




TiRlTIHlI RXfPHlE. 


: .-'’/i. ,1 -•» 



, ..«1 :>i.e yo<iii> »«'; <•! Ifi ““v, ',‘i- Xvl^SK: 

;■ • were, but ioo vi ell ’tbuwled ; vet, lor a titnu, . 




JlRiTISH KMPIUE 


io him ttorii as'.’injin*' UiC nifrit of tiv'’ If, it}'* II;*' 

»}i!t©^, aJ)d (juaiti Ikd wuli Oii'irv tho pimu' o/j.i-itPJ ; riKi.itfutiUH-C'thrtt. 

^r<jW on lihn votgmttc)- dct*vsri(iau Ix-nn jIj-j KimuhIi tou tKis, wtiu tfontonufitucd w4fa 

tbr* kiufa (.nmiStion, iu pxijosod to tV, approot lie i ot' web ^ 

mw, 

' t&tirb he wa^ batj'd I'V tV bpiyiiAidb, and dieoJoig tbo utflnmwo whicfi 

a)uit |3lf^ Midu.i wooid ftf'jnir." in fe»ifrl«n(l, to ci^msupieiU’e i>( tlie t>io|(.Uf<t ntaf- 
Ikit.kp]f|i;bajpti lesnUeii m poHo* Pn tjortwi of »*k pi .»(*<*, and, h' po'^ible. to 
tlH’ jWpIwi'* fronj }ts1»ui» nt&t'o : and bw p'tpvtn IUk liiitovy has 

not iatbriwd os by sibat,Higuirient;> he iiHluced C^hinli’-^ to «<Ut ■>(> benitnis ao ftti’iutit to 
tljo Siuniib oatioii, aitei suip gbbenous n<*a‘it»pijl; nti'J to flic JqUnto, ^bout be barf 
.^Srfrfc to and for vsjtom ho bad bib‘t‘ttb i.xpu‘'=^9e»i fbe waTOtset utte^hnu'iu. 

In jegafil to tiioio wp aiP twUrfly in tfie dntbv ' rpr uUnoo'^lj vt'P may conjectuic* boin 
bh iebsfqtiiMt I’Ottytnct, to, it rf>py ecre of ibe pohioeil konb we only -lumiv vthh /or* 
trtUH., that mIsch the pitiKc oJ ^Vnte< Irftt y.olHrf, hearts tirmlv 'ieUnintti’ti 'to 
< f til/' i.oaty «;i!j f'j'ain, nolnitlMitotlinc ttU U’i ^'l’OK'?s^iv'n'' U» the fonti’an t t)t»»h a htn 
??u< I'.i.Jglt Mi) .luu’i' } U) Eoiflaorf, bo a<-cnUcrf the fobot ot ,lbc mgatitram koltly to 
* the )iiMm‘<t(ii norf dfJpboity ot the ‘^puiianl'- , ibat, l>y meaTis of these false rtpiuijenta* 
lfo)^*^ to, 'kiiieu litc ijn:> and (ir'i/o ' Of M'oU’k nwiel^t 'javo tlKir i^'swot, be togrirfiiterf 
bmMi|f‘ mto thf 1 . 1 ) oor of the popular patty; and that the nation ^ag'/lty iwlied i«.tn 
a «feF tiiu Spaooh ijioiiRtcoy. in older to letctigo bisubs ii had never sws- 

'j’iio .'iiaatioii of itie obil oi Bristol it t!»e crfuit ot XJ.nlud, Mfli now tntfy idtiabfe ; 
lior vtilre the doji'estic cointto'' of tf-trf conitii hllle rftttfewiiijj. ot flic hon of Enp.JAnd'« 
iUibarutssmout 'I’o aUiudon a pioject, >vhk‘ii oad during kO nwity years, been 

the o/rfet object vf htv viiiiies, and ahub be had now uncvpeotHly brought to srt do'at&bbt 
.j ct IMS , rupture wnb S]>aiii, and the loss of two aiiHion of pekoes, iiurc proipcctsby 
uy||tfan'!(”'agvobab!o to the paotlj?; tenjpoi tuirf ttidigi nt toodition of Ja'ne^ bnt fiorfhi'i 
ihn avtise to a luittcli ■abk-h iiad always bien oJiiit's to his people and oppos/d 
. *fiy Mjf parUaineut, he yieidod to )iiitiM*lt»e9, Mhirh be wMoteO cootage ami 'ticoglh of 
to'‘'oveici>RiOi 

b" tt tha busdiihss of ('hdil^jg.vftnd ijisckingbant fo seel: for pn toners, by-wisjob 

tlicy could gH<f appoitanoijSi' 01 jnsbto to their «(tcmJed bitach of Tiirfy 

atwdtngiy pniployed a^ny aififices> m ordet to delay or pieient the tftpoussrts ; and. 
th0^l€ ’ftli proy^nij-itl^flbi^uob Flrjstcrf «<• laiiA. received ooiiftvr ot^dtrs not to’doUver, tho 
'ijfpxs; w’bkb bad been jeft fo his totads;’' uittil icenmy wns given fot tno bill lostuntioti ot 
% P4lat^8aif. 


«»«4 ViltroiV th« blame ’rthere It was rfn/ , 
fw*®**** IJttttilojt' himself to procure the rcsto 
ti®h«b ho fbopiJ Ihtr^ USj^^ooticeSBkiu g»v« ifo sitistoiipon 








Vc OJai|a.;ibtoe:gi 3 %t wU ljb oxteusive ilbmii.kitiW, 




'W;bo; Charlefr’s rc^aiejice iii Spiain, jiijtJ jj.vvjiv»'"bpp^^^^ 

cesifiitly'.’.'hiii ovi'U wise atjd’wcll U'H3pf;rf'<i ceiii'iiselrto the iaifi<itOopS'’'iw?455^ ■ • 

■hy iiMekihjfr|)ai]ri.;. and who. even ai'urr the prbecis ■ departure, had 
.t)ie ■;&ineetity-of' the' Sfsaniards ' in the coririact ef; the traat|'/’;ks; wcU;f 
which ^-u^laricl nUii4t 'rt'!ip ,llx>m tFie cotnplc'tioif''t)f., it,' wa'i 'Garaged 'te 

• fibortivft hir thr> }pvit£f*ri rif ml ^ 


•CoiwciouSj ht)n’evt‘»V®f his o'vji iimecejice,'’ Bi'isioi hrehared thh^ave Madrid,, 


vjc-ivwm W'att«aa,soiaitm0iiyjjim3i0r|<eams wty to^ ^rut^eaiw iiiin to |a raa 
in Spaiij, .vylierfe'. he' sltoolcl enjoy'' a!)- tj«j '.ailvao£a|o8 yf rank aiid';'|^'ttitiel.''' saitrcr, 
exjxjii/Jhiivaetf- to-thc inveterate maiice of his ’rival, and the uhaov^rnaWb'.-'Shrr.yiyof^vii^^^ 
JKnaiiih poiiyhi'ee.' >■■<•■'■;■' '•, ; 

‘mV , ’I / 



roufi iwhleinigf;, y .^IjO ujost. 
tahjiy reywal it t<ii,:tt>e’ kitig.of England 
.. 'i'’hp\'jdhg;ofv:)jEngta^ w^s ''.oijwortfe 


fyi'ig Inmselh-'/agtf <>{:s,Jayihgii3v'tij(Kt|j'tr'’'c(kdu’^Hi^f^e^h^^ 
iprmto of >Vhi<;^'.!wefc%'-’fec»£dta^tY‘V^fes 

.'lioaai M'hioli l»is hiidi t'p.Ip/'tptf'whfcftiKdhmi /Aftef JUMhhif'feleaSetiCwa’^^ 


' chtered, id to,-as 









'■<» f 'by ){^t&<}\Un'y !>fitk\ - t,te»,t his -'son .,v'bu^,v^'bic>. jicg»-a<i€o «yr 

li|t4jing''jxit:b'biH bdd'-’a }lfincos,s_oC,b-'‘'s thh^x roj^i 

. tofs,^^ 'Vho’e??bbrii^^ of p 5 p',"'in.(v^iiali'; but hi ■ tlj<Sr yjSfSf.otl'W 

;ki»^''t|i^''X;bt u'Ve bt ,<hble,'ifii^<iiffpi) l^ 2 l^^;i•. cd^\4 Miui-sicMtf , for, the 

vc siHiir.hcrbafteV^ .hiive bc<'^sion to nieniibii, in ireabog -bii' ' 

'G'(»r.»ihay-' 


•^\as 3,0 83 



bCn'0VOTt''.T)tj «'vlJV4 r* ■ «~T-, J, ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ ' ■ t-'^ '* * 

dig and' ahiiiUei^, ; but .ivau'tey that vigonr 'bf inWi and dignity of dh.ioh of«t .. 
Vsh/^ntiaiyb tbcio a^rfepectahlc &ovtfeign.. Ilis s|>i!’U, vather.' tlm,n :>5i^ « 

the ibftineSs' of his ureteuaioba, contrasted vvitW tte sttwikicss of ,ms ' 

Nbiwiibstunding the, ■; 
bis tam -ai, 

: and that; pe«<re ; 

" It" 



a kiijg parlrauK)nt,'-'Coui^ by 

'"^^'rtlfblevdiHl perhaps 'th«'«ct«.al''idea:o(«|a'‘‘dy iifcventiri.g 

|.'oth%- ,^^^4''ikb^K^as^^ of; j'ibcrty.-'wiil appear; in tnany 'smiaht^i > 

li{<tA<t-tr iihr.) £tciion !>' atid ttic pvoud prO*fin£htiertce ,, pf ,‘'v^ • . 




r.RinMi j’MPiur 




of f<Klj <H/'Cr. Tl»<' h.jji; hii'ii'ScU fA)i,i ins ft'iljpi' vary l<vfty hf»lioo 3 i>it 

*osai Hn<l 1 *'10* *• t to <piMopary, IJo albO of 

ti»irt U) a«hll( >1, IK f <*1K- I (i( I 1 Un\ inKtDHi'^, «bso‘J iKiyht bdVO bj,*? H 

<ii)|)kiud }|t sooUhk* lilt' <« Pk‘,S ijiul aikuitiK the (tniodi' 'ot pojftiLi 

Jlii "'lib liic ] um'c'-'i lloniult i M.»h », \Ukkk, i>j Ui'* k.kui, lju' duit' of 

(. h'l i t’^poti'-'d at P.u. , plod lO d a-, m'^lp KiKn.i|IV be <) b'liu fj do 

of uiitottari.ilt < oil’ll qucKCCi. l!ct m bor af oi’arHtioo la tbis i<iiUk, Cdatbs to t.oitw 
pli.tiK t iviJb liK' j • iv'd'' NtipnlaiKmii ot tl * .Ktj li.i] tietdy, ii^d iiidiu^rd tniitv Iloiii'O 
l*ii(its Kill) .1 fait I fdon h.) IIku i ud.ttiou ti» the agawfil. pojjcty T'»i' eatboh'-'^ 
* u ''ic >ti\ plenii .1 Killi a mriUli kIikIi piojoMd Ui' lo a irta>taUo>j o*^ liie tt^O'ir o) ti o 
h> hit ‘bo pi'ott'tant jxKt ot (he Kalion iouuui.it a ^ioleut dj..goit toxinai'i ’lu 
Kiii.b lu Id out a favourable |no>.p«<:!, to a ect pUtecubed l>y !avi, .usd idiom foi it'' 
niitltu 

M ben tit 1101/ pat liamcot met, (’lurlrc Tt'om.ncndf'd to thi aiVtinbK .i viguiu « juo. 
«(.utio!i ot tue wai H tin h dll' late 1(11,1 bad t(,i»p>ient.vd Ik tin advue u( utv SwlKeou. 
lilt Joid let pci ftiu, Killed die i\ptdau»i*y id a (oiuuknMe "uppH, ‘dlulniii uiai t' _ 
lavt gi lilt bail Ix'cu tons, luifd m uut-'san tspii'u* M in n die eomu'om piott'dtd 
to iHian.K"., wmo b'dividuals lecomnicudtd a lit iav ot j.iiplit'}, U'd a .tdi'u 01 yniv 
Juiru* ''ll. add I>avf been s( nu'otl but, as the p'agui* tinii i.i'*td ui Iho capital i(oi h 
Is ivuiuikable IbtU tbi* ifign oi Oiijilcj., as wilt .s (hat os Lu latlnr lOuiipfiutd i ' i 
i f.itiO'is pt'dh -ii'/ \ da' dilibonitioit'' on (ht loyai JKtisssiios luic ba’-uiitd, uiij tuo 
■‘tdi'idifs litre lopfl to (he uca soioieifu. 

Jilt c.»>diliito.s oi (hH jiant lia« diavrij fbsth vattoui i( flections from sutcefesi . c hi'- 
toM'i.s, bill of , ad tilt seasons cvfiich haio botii, oi may bi a'-i^ued lor it, tilt ioI 
iovnigueputn be trjt moit pioUtblo The sadifaclioK aiiich tin’ bur parliasnt'ot bid 
{VIM td at tuo dissolution ot the Spauisli tn iity, had boon sjnet allavtd by the l,KnUi 
alliance, a inch, 10 the opinion ot those who d/ tested ptijn ly, poittinkd as cp^ich daii- 
g.n to the })fot<,siaiif ,.utse u fuul been dicaded Irons the union wiiU tlio InfenU. 'jtiitf 
( u< umstai.ce <doiie was sulUcifiil, tioui (be stioiig avervioa of puiitans to the Ib&ttddb 
faith, to bltidie 111 tint piiU a j(;.i[oiisy oi the court, and, o? their scntiuicnts bad u 
gloat srtav 111 the lo'vci boiui an un««)ling.ir*s to gratify the king nas the result It 
uuy ssUo be f opposed, th.it the impiudtuce of the ministry in die lucction ef the late 
'.I'tU.iiy t’Oteipnsc Ind piodnc/d stioug cloubts of the capacity W?d judgnseiJt Pt the duke 
cl Ibirkiughau^ the chit t unthor ot the counsels of (he BiitMi cabinet; and that the 
paiu t I'cut hc^an to cbntiact a duynsl to the continuance of a nar, which, {MOiajstd little 
succfvs, when conducted bj inexpcmnrcd hands Anothci inducemept to speh a dia- 
4 |)hiy ol pat simony in the cominons, inav, pcs haps, ba^'c arisen fiotutlje spirit of 

Idipsiy. Ihe^ si’iipectcd that Charles had imbibed those Ifigh bo^^'iijl^j^l^^gatiTc 
wJiiih had bten cherished by the deceased krng ; and were upprch^lsiViC th^f^ttjoidd 
^sbcrt his picsttnsions with grcatei spiui than his pu‘>'diabin'il>vs and w»aeUv 0 > fittber* 
iien'ce they ncre dcsimus of providing an eaidy check to ijventual etjcfoafhtpenttt on 
the privileges oi the |>coplc and, by keeping theii ipon^Pb, io a stat# of Aecessit!^a 9 

t "V t Vi i( 
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dependence, tfiey hoped to secure the preservation of their own rights and privileges 
and the libertias of the country. 

As the fury of the pestilence increased, Charles adjourned the pailiatnent to Oxford, 
wlierc he endeavoured to conciliate the liberality of the commons, by an explicit de- 
tail of the state of his aifairs, and a fresh appeal to their sense of the honour and dig- 
nity of ihcif sovereign and of the nation, which loudly called for their support of 
those mc,asures into which their advice had impelkd the late King. 

During the recess, the minds of the people had been greatly inHamed against Charles 
and the duke of liluckingharn, hy a recent discovery. At tlie earnest desire of the 
French king, .Tames had promised to itinforce that prince’s fleet .with one ship of war 
and seven merchantmen Lewis alledged that these vessels were to be employed against 
the Genoese ; but, when Charles had executed his father's promise, it appeared that 
they were intended to act against the Huguenots. Pennington, the’ commander of the 
English reinfoi cement, sailed to Dieppe, where he received orders from the duke to 
deliver up his squadron to such persons as the king of Fiance should appoint. But his 
men icfused compliance, declaring that they would rather die than become subservient 
to the rum of their ■Protestant brethren ; and, weighing anchor with the connivance of 
the commodore, returned to tlie Downs. Charles then sent a pci cm ptory message 
,tQ Pennington, requiring him to surrender his fleet to the French, and that officer imme- 
diately sailed back to Dieppe, but could not overcome the strong reluctance of his men, 
who were so resolute in declining the odious service on which the 'king wished to force 
them, that all of them, except one, quitted the ships. One of the vcs.sels, under the 
command of sir Fcrdinando Geoigcs, hastened back to England ; and, the rest being 
yielded to the French, were speedily manned by sailors of that nation, and took part in 
an engagement between the duke of Montniorenci and the Huguenot fleet, in which the 
formei had the advantage 

No small degree of fbiinor pervaded the nation when these circumstances weie fully 
known; and the king and the duke were reproached as betrayers of the protestant cause, 
to which both had repeatedly professed a waim attachment. The commons partook of 
the general spiiit of their constituents ; they weie inclined to apprehend that their reli- 
gion was exposed to danger fiom the indiflcrence which Charles and liis favourite mi- 
nister had shown to its lutciests; they were disgusted at the relaxation of the penal laws 
against catholics ; and deemed it necessary to exert tliemselvcs in defence of the* natio- 
nal faith. In a petition which they pieparcd, and whi^h was supported by the concur- 
rence of the peers, they cxpiessed their drcad||of the perils with which they supposed 
the established church to be environed, stated the causes of the increase of popery m the 
realm^ ^ggested a senes of “ remedies against that outrageous and dangerous tliatasc," 
and the deliberate attention of his majesty to the points which tbcyiecom- 

Oionded. ’'fhailes, though displeased at their intolerant z?al, thought piopei to give 
afevourabl^ answer to their demands, and promised to enforce tl»e laivs against re- 
cusants 

The state of the public affairs gave rise to frequent and warm debates in the lower 
Vot. I. . 5 D 
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house. It was uilit’iiicd by the Icadcr.s of tlie opposition, that the king gave way (o evil 
.counsel ; that the deficiency of the linances aroac h oin the improvidence, neglect, and 
prodigality, of the administration : that the schemes of the cabinet were precipitately 
formed, and tinsupported by tlie niaxiins of prudence or expediency ; that persons of 
no wi.sdoni or experience were suflered to guide the itcltn : and tliat various grievances 
prevaijed, which the soveieigu .‘should he re<juired to redress, l)cfore sujjplics were 
granted to his solicitaliims. It was proposed hy.S(jiue, tha|l an emjuiry shouhl be made 
into the conduct of the duke of lluckiugh.iui, particularly with regard to the dissolu- 
tion of the Spanish treaty, and the negotiation of the Erencli alliance? Other pro[)Osal.s 
and remarks, of a nalin e that disgusted the court, wore Javi.'^hly thrown out by the op- 
posite parly; and the whole weight ol ministerial infiuencc. conid not procure the most 
trifling supply, w ithoiit the unpleasing appendage of extorted concessions. 

Chailes could not witnas-S, without indignation, the acrimonious and incompliaut 
disposition of the commons : and, liis displeasure being inflamed by the insinuations of 
lJuckingliaio, he resolved on tlie di.ssolution of the- parliament ; a measure w hich he 
iinmeiliately put in execution. This was doubtless an imprudent step, ill calculated to 
allay the rising jealousies of the people ; and. though the behaviour whicli occasioned it 
may ho. allcdgcd by way of extenuation, it argued a warmth and precipitancy wliicli 
could not be dexmed strictly consonant with the true dignity of a, monarch. 

When the pestilence had snhsided, the king ordered a public thanksgiving throughout 
tlie realm ; and as his coronation had been delayed by that calamity, he w.as now for- 
mally iuve.sted with the English diadem. Soon after this solemnity, he opened a new 
parliament, which his i)ece.ssities had induced him to convoke. Sir 7'homas Coienti v; 
who had lately succeeded bishop Williams in tlin station of lord-keeper, w'as command- 
ed to deliver his majesty's sentiiiioiits to the two houses ; and, after some pompous coiii- 
pliirienls to the sovereign, he intimated the expediency of a supply, and recommended 
the introduction of provident and beneficial laws. Erom the ei(||rly debates of the eptn- 
nions, Charles perceived that the same eagerness for the reformation of abuses, the 
same inquisitoriid s|iirit, which had been displayed liy the last assembly, actuated al^ 
the present. The efl'orts of the popular party procured a resolution of the house, that 
a committee for secret aflairs, and another for the examination of grievances, should 
sit two days in every week. A committee of religion was also nj)[)oiiited ; and, in con- 
sctiuence of a report from it, articles were exhibited against Richard Montague, a learn- 
ed divine, who, in various publications, had advanced such opinions as inducctl the 
hon.se to declare him an encourager of jpppery and arminianisni. But the desire of pu- 
nishing this ecclesiastic was soon absorbed by the more justifiable prosecution of an un- 
deserving favorite, who ruled his sovereign with arbitrary sway, and whose character 
and dispo.sition rendered him imw orfhy of putilic trust, and even of that transient popu- 
larity which he had ac(|uircd near the close of the preceding ceigp. 

The duke of Buckingham wa.s attacked in both houses of parliament. Among the 
peers the earl of Bristol exhibited a scries of articles against the duke, whom he repre- 
sented as having advised Charles to change his religion, taken unwarrantable steps with 
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n view of breaking otF Uic match with the infanta, occasioned the disapiiointrnent of 
llic hopes of the prince Palatine, and deceived the parliament by a false narrative- 
While tljcse charges occupied the attention of the peers, the commons demanded a 
conference for the purpose of impcaching the duke. Tlic oflcnces which they imputed 
to tliis minister were compri^.t•d in 1 .“3 articles ; the chief of which were, that he had 
neglected the iliie execution of his oftice of higli admiral ; that he had unjustly detained 
a Prench vessel, and seized the greater part of the cargo ; that he had extorted 10,000/ 
from the East India C'ompany; that he had delivered English vessels to (he king of 
France, to I)-; employed against the Huguenots ; that lip had put oiHces and honors to 
sal(^ ; had procured oforhilant grants from the crown ; and had tampered with the health 
of Ins late sovereign. 

Tlie di.s[)leasurc whicli Charles felt at the impeachment of lii-s favorite, vented itself 
on sir Dudley Dig'j:cis au}l sir John Elliot, two of the manager.s of the prosecution. 
Some expi'c^-^iotis ndiich they liad used were reported to him with exaggeration; and he 
immediately coiumiltcd the two obnoxioms oratois to the tower ; but he soon found it 
prudent to relea.so them. 

Tlie duke plausible answers to each of the article-s ; and, if a regular trial had 
taken [ilaec, it is probable that he would have invalidated some of them ; but the kings 
indignation was so warm, that he resolved Iqfcrush the [uoposed itupiiry, regardless of 
the censorious remarks and unlaVourablc constructions of the. public. Having .sent a 
liaughty epistle to the speaker, intimating his desire that tl»c bill of supjdy should pass** 
the commons w ithout delay or condition, he found that, though they had voted a fourth 
subsidy, they were determined on with-bolding the actual grant of aid till he .■•'hould dis- 
chargcall popi.^h recusants from ollices of trust and authority, banish the accused duke 
from his presence, and agree to such rccpicsts as lliey might think reasonable. Impa- 
titnl of the uncouiily treatment which he had received, and unwilling to encourage, by 
a facflit^ of concession, a .senes of uupleas'ing deniand.s, he signed a coinmi.ssion for 
dissolving the parliament. The peers, learning his intention, begged him to defer it; 
hut lie was .so obstinately bent on the gralilicalion of his spleen and resentment, that he 
lefiised to comply w illi the desire of his hereditary coun.sellor.s, and, with a rashne.s.s into 
xvhich he was too fie<pteiuly hurried, enforced the odious measure of an abrupt dis.so- 
liition. 

Tliis measure was followed by a declaration in whicli the king endeavoured to palli- 
ate his precipitancy, by representing his conduct as the natural consetjuenco ol the in- 
eonipliant spirit of the common who hud outraged his leclings, despised hi.s gentle ad- 
monitions, neglected tlieir cugageinents for the dei'ence of the realm, and .seemed to 
triumph in his necessities. The commons, i^ justification of their proceedings, pub- 
lished a remonstrance, whicdi they intended ip have presented to his majesty heloie the 
dissolution. In ihispcrlbrinance, they macK; 'warm |)ro(essions of their loyally and pa- 
triotism ; complained oftiie mi.sconduct of the duke of Buckingham, of the imprison- 
ment of their members, of the king's menace of luing new counsels, and of various griev- 
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anccs under which the nation laboured; entreated Charles to dismiss his favorite from 
the a<hninistration, and promised, in the event of Ins compliance, that they would speedily 
tfratify his desire of supply, and Avould proceed with alacrity to the accomplishment of 
such measures as would tend to the supjxji t of his allies, and to the stability, wealth, 
and honour, of his kingdom. The lung, in a proclamation, expressed his displeasure at 
the Injurious expressions and calumnious remarks contained in the remonstrance, and 
commanded that all persons who had copies of it in ihcar possession, should immediately 
commit them to the flamcs. 

Ilis indignant iinpaiienco liaving deprived hiiu of parliamentary grants, Cljarlcs had 
recourse to such means of supply as some of his predt3ces.sors had adopiecL lie had 
raised, lioAvever, no large sum when he received intelligence that the* king of Dcmnark, 
whose o|)erati()ns had been obstruclcd by the irregular payment of his English subsidy, had 
been defeated with great loss hy count Tilly^ wlio commanded the Imperial army. To 
provide for the effectual relief of his northern ally, to whom lie now sent the b, ()()() 
British soldiers who had served in the army of the statcs-general, Charles resolved lo 
demand a general loan, in that proportion which each individual would have borne, if 
the late vote of supply had passed into a law. Thougli he jn ornised to reimburse his 
subjects in a twelvemonth, the demand occasioned great disgust and clamor, for it was 
strongly suspected, that the royal proniisef^oukl not be strictly observed ; and the pub- 
lic also apprehended^ that, if the requisition should be tamely submitted to, iUi) king 
would be encouraged to a disuse of parliaments. But, the greater was the (liscontent, 
the more strenuously did Cliarlcs prosecute his purpose. Those w ho refused to comply 
w'ith his w ish, or promoted by their exhortations the non-compliance of others, w ere 
suhjccled to various kinds of arbitrary treatment. Many w^erc punished for their in- 
submissive behaviour by being compelled to serve either in the army or navy ; some w ere 
harrassed by the intrusion of an unusual number of soldiers, who were quartered even 
in private houses ; seveial were employed against their will in expensive services ; and 
not a few of the gentry were committed to prison. These exertions of power could not 
but augment the unpopularity of the government; and complaints of insulted privilege 
and violated freedom resounded through the nation. 

The duke of Buckingham having found means to involve his master in a war vvitii 
I’runcc, conducted in the next year an unsuccessful expedition to the isle ofRlie, in 
xvhich the Ihijilish lost about 2,000 men by the sword while many individuals of their num- 
ber perished by disease. 

The parliament having again assembled, the king opened the session with an inju- 
dictobs harangue, in which he urged the two houses to. provide for the defence of the 
church and state and the support of their protestant allies, adding, that if the members 
did not perform their duty he would use other means which God had putinto his hands. 
The commons, neither intimidated by this tbrcat’ning nor soothed by the promises which 
Charles afterwards gave them to maintain all his subjects in the Just freedom of their 
persons and safety of their estates, employed themselves in drawing up a petition of 
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right, ill which they aesircd tne jords to concur. Having received the assent of both 
houses, this instrument was at length presented to the king, who, after some days of eva- 
sive delay, enacted it iiito a law, in the usual inannei’. 

The purport of the petition of right was, that no person should be compelled to the 
contribution of any gilt, loan, benevolence, tax, or sucli like charge, withoi.t coniiiion 
consent by act of parliament that none should be molested for a refu.^al of such dev 
uiaiKls; that no freeman should be imprisoned or retained without the assignment of 
a legal cause ; that no soldiers or mariners should be quartered in ariv house, against the 
will of the |)ossessors ; and that no commissions for martial law should he granted. 

Tlie leinainder ot tlie^sessions, after granting a supfily, was eliieHy ociiipied in dis- 
pute ^ respecting the liglit of levying tlic customs. 'Fhe parliament wa^j prmogued on 
tiie ‘.’bill ot June, anti did not reassemble till the l)cginninii of the following year. 

During this iiileival, the olmoxious duke of Buckingham was <l( pnved of his life, hy 
ihe !i:m l of vioh.aice. John Felton, who had scrvci] as licnlenant in thf‘ expedition to 
tiii^ vie el lull*, on which occasion his captain had been mortallv Avoimded, hud l)een 
(li-gii>red at the duke's refusal oi' the vacant company to liis solicitations; and, as Ijc 
was in indigent circmnstanccs, his displeasure iiad received s()in<‘ increase fio'n the 
ncnqiayrncnt of liis arrears. 'Fho general clamours of the pnl)lic against lluckinghaui 
inudo a strong imi)r(vbion on the feelings of the disappointed lieutenanl : and a perusal 
ul that remonstrance, in vvhich the coinrnons had represented the duke as the piiiu*ipal 
author of all the grievances of the nation, and as a betrayer of the honour and interest (>f 
liis countiy, concurred with the seditious etlusiona of some of the ecclesiastical advo- 
cates of op[)osition, to urge him to the as<«assinalion of an unpopular mini.^ti r, who 
at the same lime, an object of his personal iO:>entment. Having gained admittance into 
the duke’jj lodgifigs at Forlbmoiith, he vStahhed him in the left side, while lie wa-i con\cr^-* 
ing with one of .his elHcers. I’lic unfoitunate victim instantly exclaimed, “'The villain 
has killed me,” a/-! pulling out the knife, fell to the ground, and quickly e\[)ire(l. The 
murderer liad an op[iortunity of escaping, but his enthusiasm prompted him to uloi \ in 
hi^ crime, and to decline all tliouglits of flight. Ileing intcriogalt'd with rcgaid to ins 
motives for so atrocious a (l(?ed, lie affirmed that they were of a public nat'ire, and that 
lie considered tlu^ destruction of the great enemy of the state as a lueiit'uiuns seivice 
l)oth to f»od and his coimiry. are informed however, that lie atlci wards expri '^^cd 

a strong compunction lor his crime, and that he besought the judgcr to oi<lci his uil'end- 
ing hand to be struck otf before his execution. 

The session of [parliament, which was h(dd in the year 16'29, was more remarkable 
for its abru|)t termination, than for any business whicli was transacted in it. Sir JohCi 
KHiot, on the second of March, having moved for an inquiry into the conduct of Mr 
Richard Weston, die speaker, sir John French produced the royal message for another 
adjournment. Several members disputed this oidcr, affirming that it belor^ged to the 
lion.se to adjourn itself; and Elliot, having renewed his attack on the loid treasurer, of- 
fered a remonstrance against the further exaction of tonnage and poundage. "IFe 
speaker and clerk having refused to read it, he read it himself to the house, and ihea 
VoL. I. '5K 
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n.':irpcl that the former would put tlin question for atiopliiig or rejecting it. He replied, 
fii.it ne had leceivoi] a fx'rempiory command Irom the Aie.g, to desist from all [)arliamcn- 
t.u y l)ijsiness, as soon as he had mentioned tlu* orvier foi an adjournment. He tlien left 
the clndr, and clamour and conlnsion immediately ensnid. nenzil Holies, and other 
nannhers, chew him hai'k to the chair, and held linn in it, not withstaiuiini: his tears and 
entw alies, and the ctVurts made for hi.s n lease hy sir 'I’liomas Kdmonds and other conr- 
tieis. Selden blamed him fur liis disobedience to the Mill of the hon.se, and sir Pct(T 
1 layman not only reviled him with ajrcat acrimony, but proposed that a ik'w s|)eakrr 
r4i<jnl(l h(‘ elected. As he pci'^i^ted in his ndusal ol conrnrring iu measures ahich IjC 
would he unph'a.sing to his sovcM.iim, Holies v\as desired to in t as t(’mpoiary pre- 
^uIluI, and to usid the three follov\ ing aiticles, vi/. inat m liosocvcr should a»tpuipt to in- 
tiodiice p^qaiy or Armimanisin, or make any innovatiens in the tine rcli;^ion, sii -jld he 
lepiited a Capital enemv t(j the kin^tloin aiul coinimaiu ealth ; that whoever should aov; v) 
or pKJiiiote the collection of tonnage and pOLindage^ williout a pai liamentarv gi ant, slnuild 
he drenK'd an innovater in the goveimncnt, and a gieal (me nv to the state', and that 
eveiy individua! wiio should \olnnt;irily [kiy tliex.* dutii's, whin they h.ul not Ixam granted 
by pailiamcnt, .slioiild he consi(ler(?d as a betrayal ot tin: liberty of England. These 
resolutions, so expressive of the hold.spiiit of lh0'>(3 that ri.nned them, were voted, amidst 
the ap[dansive vociterations of the prevailing p.ai tv. 

The iir<‘gnlar proceedings of the po[)ular lea k'r.s were soon communicated to the 
king, who ,s(mt ter tlu‘ scrjeaiit at arms; but tl/e door of the house had been (ireviouslv 
lo(’k(nl, and that oflici'r was not permitted to ol)(*y the order, Charlc.s then commandid 
the u^Ikm ol the black rod to intimate' 'to the commons his desire of their instant adjoin n- 
ment, hut they it'fnsed to arlmit the messenger. Enraged at tlicsc insults, he sent some; 
of lii^ gnanks to force the door ; but by this time llic three resolutions had passed, and 
the mcmber.s had sc'parated. 

'1 he king’s resentment v\as so inflamed by the l)eha\iour of the patriotic party, tiiat, on 
the dav of the tumult, he signed a proclamation for dissolving the parliament in the 
ensuing week. In tiie mean time, sir John Elliot, sir Peter Hayman, sir Miles Hobait, 
Holies, Selden, (’oriton, Long, Strode, and Valentine, were summoned before the privy 
council, to answer for their behaviour. The four first having made their appearance, 
underwent a short examination, after wlfich they were sent to the Tower. Ulie five 
others, being afterwards apprehended, were also committed to prison. 

f)l the nine gentlemen v\ho had tluis exposed themselves to the king’s resentment, some 
remained a long time m confinement, while others, on complying with the terms that were 
required, namelv, security for their good behaviour, and, in some instances, payment of 
fines, soon recovered their liberty. Elliot, disdaining the thoughts of submission, con- 
tinued a prisoner till his death, and the public considered him as a martyr in the cause 
of freetloim He was a man of talent and courage, an eloquent speaker, and an aciivc 
assertor of the rigiits of the people. 

^VdiiJc (diaries was not or, tiie most amicable terms with his subjects, the continuance 
of foreign v^ur was noi desiiablc. A peace was .therefore this year made with France, 
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which contfxined ao stipulation in favour of iho llugucnolr, and another was conrlndvil 
next vcar uitii Spain, which confiiincd tlic Ibuncr treaties, wiiii a proinij>c that IMiilij) 
iwjuld u-^c his interest with the emperor, in lavour ot the depilved Palatine 

d'hi* chicr favourites of ( harles at this period were bishop band, die loid-tiousurc*! 

L'sl(m, and 1 homas, lord M'entvvoiih. whoso cliaracteis we shall !ie»e delij-i^ite. 

Laud was a lea\ ned and devout prtlnlr, l)i)t hi^oted, sevt ie, ami • .u itiiaihle. He 
cIiCiLhcd a warui jaissiuii lor the aiY<u aiidi/etuciU ot the chuirli, stitiously at 

?a(‘!!f(l to (“t remoniili ohservames, and .sC‘<!ulon^ly endeavuined to introduce an uniioi' 
niio; of woisliip and diseiplim;. JIc cncourai^ed in tlie t.eclesiastical couits the exercise 
(a‘ a dib:Mislin;i li^onr, and the pmitans found liiin a jua tinaeious and rancorous enemy, 
'rie. \ (;n the ot!;ei ii.iiul, [U'oh’ssed an c> ti aorcliriary hatred to him, they reviled iiiin 

as [\ pcra (‘ut<:r ol the line H-lleion, and as one vvho aimed at the re eslal)lishment ul [ju^ 
p(.'w', a - an msiiyatoi ol ihe ai'latiarv measures, and a foe to tli(^ constiintional in 

teusL'. and happiness of tlic naliou. d’lasc charges are, peihajis, a^^^navated ; hut it 
ccat.mi. that, lliou-li he was averse; (o the chief doetriues of the ()apists, he ailo[>tcd soim: 
(.‘('K'liKUiies, wiiieh hordcaed on Romish miimmeiy, and, witli i■esp^‘(’t to the advice 'viiiel; 
Ills sovereimi rt.'ceucMl Irom him, it may be justly allinncd, that it did not alv\avs ilow Iroin 
the maxims ol piudenee and moderation, fiuin sentiments ol lil>crahty and honour, or Iroin 
piineipJes of true patiiotisui. 

Sir Richard ^Vestem possessed a mediocrity of abilities ami some dexterity in biisi- 
i w*i.s strongly inilnenccd by ambition, which liad induciMl him to court the la- 
vour of the late duke of Buckingluim, who had procured for liiin the olficc ol chanceL 
ior at the excliequor, (iom which he was removed, by the same interest, to that ol high 
Trcasnirr. llms ()romoted, lie hecame arrogant and impeiioiis, Ijcated his friends '.vitii 
haughtiness and negleeb and disobliged his poweiful patron, who, if he had not been 
so snddenlv cut oil, wonhl iiave removed tlie treasurer, wljcnn his inlluenee had a|)|)oiiil- 
< (h Se lfish and rapa< iuus, he [irucured considerable giants lioui the crov.-n, w hile he 
studiously prevented tiic current of ro\al lioimty from llowing into '/her chaniuL. 

Though he enforced the penal laws against tiie catholics, he was himself considered as 

a papist in heart, and as that was then a term of high reproach, such a suspicion ope- 
rated greatly to his prejudice in the minds ol the public. In the discharge of his great 
office, he did not display that provident care and judgmenl, which were expected tioni 
liim, and in the counsels wdiich ho suggested to Charles, he wa.s more desirous ot fiat- 
Icring the monarchial inclinations of that prince, than attentive to the real interest ot the 
community. 

Sir Tliomus Wentworth was superior to U\m\ and Weston in political knowledge and 
general abilities. He was of a bold and active spirit, but of a stern and domineering 
temper. He was vain of liis own e<ndowmenls, and disdainful ot ihe merits of other 
men. He had commenced his parliamentary career as an idversary of the court, and 
had been imprisoned for a refusal of tlic loan. But his opposition was not so disin- 
terested as to rcridtr him impenetrable to the allurements of the royal favour. The 

offer of a peerage and of ministerial employment relaxed the tinevvs ol hk patriotism, 
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and rendtrrd iniu a ^'caioiL'^ suppoitrr ot tlie aclriiinistrotion, uiiicli he had belore con- 
demned. 

Besides these three eoiiiijellors ot* C’h^'iiies, (heic u'as an illustiious fcMiude, who had 
a j^reat influence over him. d'his was hic» quecJi, whose beauty and exterior accom- 
plishments had captivated his Iieart, aiuJ whose spirit, vivacity, and address, liad com- 
pleted the triumph oi’ her peisonal attractions over the obsequious monaich. Asshe was 
ilistirrguished by a Avarmth and irn|ietuosity ol* temper, was a biirot to the papal doctrines, 
and possessed high notions of tlie royal pre-emuience, sh(' was not peilLCtly (pialifa'd to 
give judicious ailvii‘c to the prcjtO'-laut ruler of’ a iVec peoj)h‘. 

While the king was swa\ed by the suggestions of these advisers, he letairnd as iilllc 
()opularity as the ill counsels of the duke of Buckingham had before allowed him to cii 
joy. I’hcy encouraged him in the arbitrary principles winch he had imbibed to 'u his 
father, and stimulated him to the transoressioii of those limits to whicli the as-u tors ef 
constitutional rights wished to confine him. 

The abrupt dissolution of three successive parliaments, and the intimations tliat were 
given by Charles in a pioclarnation which he ibsued soon after his dismission of the 
third, that he should convoke no more as.sembHe.s of that kind, till he should have ie:ibon, 
from the ccibatiun of the present ferment among the people*, to ex|)ect a greater degree 
of propriety in the conduct of their rc|)resGntalivcs,. gave a loose to tlu*, tongue of ci nbere, 
and opened the sources of discontent. The menace of ruling without a parliament in- 
dicated, in the opinion of many, an intention of governing W'ithout regard to law, and 
it was easy for the [xipular parly to take advantagci of that injudicious efVusion, and to 
render it subservient to the propagation of reproach, by insinuating tiiat it was t!io 
evident mtauing of the court, to subvert the constitutiuii, and establish a system ol 
oj)prebsion. 

Tor the space of 1 1 years (for that was the duration of tliC period which elapsed be- 
tween tliO lliiid and fourth parliaments of this reign) Charles conducted the macliine of 
governme.it according to Ids (jwn will and plcabure ; and, as he had before been guilty 
of some acts of powci’, notwithstanding the many rbr'cks he had occasionally rri’cived 
from his parliaments, the reader will naturally 'suppose, that, on the removal of tliC con- 
froul ot those assemblies, he did not observe a greater degree of moderation in his pro- 
cf'edings. And, indeed, by the confession of his panegyristc;, lie had recourse, in that in* 
l^-rval, to some practices llmt weie harsh and injudicious, and to others that were incon- 
i'-icnt with the maxims of the constitution. 

.1 iic king’s proclamations were required to operate as laws, and to the decrees of the 
pnvy c<juncil a general suhndssioii was dcmaiKhd. Pecuniary applications were tre- 
quLiit, and various kinds of exactions prevailed. lonnagc and poundage were collected 
with rigour ; and, on some articles of commerce, tliQ rates were augmented. M he nn- 
tient laws of the forest were revived, that tiie crown might profit by the penalties ; and 
obsolete statutes were rigorously enforced with the same view. Monopolies of many 
CQEnmodities of ordinary use were granted to tlioso who made liberal offers for the 
putente* Fines were levied on those, who, having 40/. a-year in land, had refused knight- 
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hood lit the coroniitioo ot CIiuik s. Ii)>)iii'-itioi).s lu ic made into tlic validity of lilh s to 
cioivn-latids, and sucli a, could not clearly piove their riylit ucie mulcted. By llicbc 
and other moan.s, .some of which wcio productive of "real di.scontcnt, diii tlie kim» 
endeavour to supply lii.', exi"encies. 

I'or the support ot the.se niode.s of tinance, and the protection of .'uch as weie ccmi- 
renied in tlieni, the eomt ot Star C hamher, as well as the piivv coniieil, assumed aii 
e.xlraordinary and illeiral extent oi jiirisdii'fion. dViliin" ollences were pmiislu d liv lie- 
lonner with enoimou.s tiiir,s, and, under the aiis()iccs of Laud, a svstematie scierilv pi > 
vucled its decrees. Tiie Jli.ah C' oniniis^ion court was iilso !i source ot o).|)i'tssiun ; auti, 
as the jutl^cs tla? n\L;ijlar courts ui law wer(i suhji ft to jcinoval at the loval plcasiuc, 
the.r vScntiuuMJb and decisions were inajcrally swaycal by their knowledge ol' llie ineli- 
lattiou^ o! their ^o\'ert'ign. 

Ill io’j'.!, Charles paitl a visit to Scotland, was la’ceivi d at I'hlhihin ‘di with gLiKial 
aeclarnalKJiis. autl was crowiu.ai in thti capital by tlic archi)ish(>|) (;i’ Si Anduwv's. Two 
davs alft'ivvards he opened a Scotch pailijinent, which readiU giaiit^d him a sii[)-i(l\, 
and par^'cd sfweia! u'^ inl statnti‘s with great nnanimily ; hut a sliong oppo^^ition was 
hiad<i to a hi!!, \^liich cunhiinecl two acts ot the laic reign; une loi* l! (' lecognition of ihe 
io\al prcrt)gah\. (* u\er all persons, and in all causes whatcvir; and liio olhet lor eiii” 
powciing the king to regulate the habits of magistrates and eeelesi<i'-ti(>’. Tlic, liiemU ut 
the presb\ t('i ian system, afiprchensi ve tliat C’barles would iiUioditce the '-urplice aiwl 
other clerical VLstments, whieli thev detested as relies of po[;c.\, di'->u( d the two ai'ts 
might be sej);iraled, as tliev approved tlie former, but wm di,'[)lea>( d with the lain r 
d h(‘ king, however, declar^'d tliat they should not be <li;joi;ie,! ; adding, with little re- 
gartl to tlic privileg(S of parliiiiiient, that, as he had a list of ali the meml)er.'-, lie shonld 
t.iko exact notice ot those ^\ho v/cre inclined to .serve him, and of thi}''e wlu; weic not. 
Ihis attempt to overawe their deliberations, did not pievent the eail ol llothes, .-n.d 
other oi)i>onents ot epibeoj>a('\ , from persi'-lmg in tlicir disse nt to the union of the »'■. o 
acts in (uie l)ill ; notwithstanding which, it pa^-ed acciuding to t!jc king's inclination. 
\nothei liill, lor the ralili('atiou ul the laic acts cunecining leligiou, i>roLluced some d(- 
bate, because it tended to tlic establishment of the cpi^cfmal system. 

ll would go l)eyoiul the limits of our picsent (h sign, to i Jatc all the instances of e\‘ 
tieme oppresr^ion, whieli were perpetrated, about this time, by lbi.> ill-advised princ'e, ami 
bis more guilty ministeis: we .shall therefore pass on to that gloiious struggle for fu'c- 
dorn, which has rendered the name t>f John llam|)den dear to Itie {latriots of all suc- 
ceeding geiK'rations. The ship-money, whi('h had bet.o levied W’ithout consent of par- 
iiament for the maintenance of the navy, iiud hec n employod for many purposes vi 
gi eat national benefit ; but as it was an illegal exaction, the English were newer if cor.- 
oiled to this mode of taxation. They were greatly pleased with the spirit of xiolm 
Hampden, a man of rc'^pectable family and fortune, wiio, animated with a laudable 
zcil tor the liberties aiul privileg^.b of the |)eople, resolved to undergo a prosecution 
irom the crown, rather than subimt to an arbitrary impost. Hi ing assessed at for 
an estate in Buckingliamshirc, he boldly refused to comidv with the demand ; aud a 
VuL. I. ^ ♦ 5 F 
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<'’>»( ;;i r.K i\ .. \\;k- ('on^.TjiiLiiuN: of hi'- rchisii' 'hl ji]»1i;c.S- assisted at 

■ iniportciiii iiLii ,,ii(] it, j(jMjic(l, loi :i fijiK', ihc ciiud of ronvorsalion, ^J'he 

• w.i-. (i.i-'Mi ill p .ii ,i:i( il («n hr»iii ‘;i(ics ; hiil a- i doiall oi tin a. ‘MJiiJcnts woiilii b(! 

♦nliDiM, wo .ij.i.j }ii;; ini iilion tnr jcaclins; [joints. OiivcM Si. .IpIjm o|)(*ii(.-( 1 ll)(jhii/i- 
fi< oi) the |;:ut 'jj i Li o,j .lii 11 , jjii,! cnJiiavoui <‘(1 to |/it ve, that ll i* pi ovj.'^ions made l;v 
i IT \t<v liip -iciiM.ii il( I( ' ()| Uir loalm neie snllicienr, on lla. jiiOSiMii ooc.r-ioii, will) 

*Mil tiK' ntrc^sit', ol (Ji'ih.mvliiiT ship money ; that ovim* it flu- oicimary means ot dah me 
luadM'jiititf to till' f\ii‘cncv, the onlv ron^iaoti'MM; modf w have n*roiir.^a 

fo a paiiM liciil !m a supple, and iljai' nutl'iiiji hm sm h a :\ao pi w.i*, ,i. .^liouid ledm’c* 
iialTu! !() an olivioii.-, (-.xtia-inity ot (ianm^i. eoidd Imm-h a p:'*((.\r for dm d'*m:ind 
^^llleh lii'> V lit nt (^ppo-cd. 1 ho ‘ohc.toi -i^eijc al, "ii I'alwji'l Liuielom .wippoi.. i the 
j[)u Ii’ii loiL^ u: liu »-iown^ hy allliiijinf;, lliat neitlici Ma^mi (/haita, liai j)tt)Uo!i ot 
■iplil, p. c’elmli. vl die kmy iiom pr(>v;diii‘^ 1oi thu deiem'o ol tl:e KMim le; that m^ai'iiif' 
wlm'Ii lie had imw ail(;pied , liiaf it w'h jii5tifie(l bv preeMienns ; and tiiat the mo rest- 
i:uijsid( 1 alii '.m ni |;iiI)1k -afety i etjuii ( mI the e\eu:ise ol a povvei so list lul and oiaa s- 
^.nv. Kohut 1 lollmii! no icplied to l.he soiirilor, roufntctl Ins reasoninys, and (liVf- 
tiiails ( oiilrovei'led his prt'eetietits. Tlie attornev-gencial, sii' Joh.n iaankes. mai^mried 
die power ol ilm nown, ami tpioled sucli ca‘'Cs as appearetl to !nm to Pkao ihar i!,( 
ionu^ was audmiised, l)y die ('orislilijticn, to levy shio-vnoiirv in limes oi naliona! d.my;ei, 
ot wliieh he was the Si)le After an interval of scvoia! monliis, the jndj^es p;id 

hcly delivered thedr opinions in this cause, KiL>lit of them deelared in tavum (O tm 
crovMi ; one, thout;h .he .snppoited tin? km^s rif:;lit of de'ijaiulio;^ supplies in r\|)Lelane: 
of dany;er, Tave iudf^ment for Hampden, on account of some iiiformahlies in the p;p 
ei^>; two, on llic more sidjstantial ^ronniis of cunatitntional jusliee, pionounced sen- 
lenec' lor the patriot; and lliC lu’cihlp iieinfr prevented by illness fiom statmt^ Ins se n*- 
imuits m romt, sit!;ned a cerlilicate, expressive of i)is 0 |)poslt!un to the royal claim. 

1 ne (ontiimcd attempts to iotrodnee episcopacy into Scotland were the sumce of l!ic 
;^iealest discoirfcnt amoiif^ tlie inhabitants of (hat kingdom. Not content with testil\ini; 
then disappiohaljon hv tnmnitnous violence, they fomieii themselves into four tallies or 
counsels, one consisting of nobles, the second of };cntry, Ihe thiul of bmgesscs, and 
the lourtli ot ecclesiastics. Commissioners, selected from cadi of these bodies constitu- 
ted a ij;cneral table, the edicts of which were obeyed Ihrou^ltoul Scotland willi greater 
aiiicnty than tlic injunclion.s of the king or magistrates, 'rids serious combination soon 
piodiiced a .solemn covenant, by vvhich, after renewing the ahjinalion of popery, which 
had been subscribed in the late reign, the confederates bound themselves to oppose thej 
late nmovations, to defend the person and authority of tlie king, while he should main- 
tain tlicir privileges, both civil and religious; and 'to support each other in the same 
cause against all persons whatever. This covenant was signed with the utmo.st eager- 
ness by all denominations of people, and tlie spirit of resistance spread with rapidity 
Ihrougli ihe Scottish piovinccs. 

Lvery thing now began to wear a hostile appearance, and though some fruitless nego- 
liatioiis were carried on between the kin 2 and covenanters, each side made the inoht 

o 
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povvcriul (iri-'j' iralif)!!^ to dcriilc tho contest hy the etl^;c of thesuorcl. The covcnantcn 
appointcJ a coininiltec ot uar for every connly, that tioc^ps i)e If xitoi wiih the nj(jie 

expedilKxi. d hey sent to the cfxUin^Tih to purchase luins aurl ainiiumition, .lud 

caidiiuil liicli^lieu, bv a siijiplv ot u.o*i» ^ pron)ot(*(l their l)ohl sclu uies. d hev l)h>el. 
ailed thi: kiui>\ pMnci[):il easllc-, ( in f loi tihralau)^^ at Ijulli, colleei.-d taxes lor tia’u 
o\wi use, and doiiiifirf i ( d (/Vi i li»f ( o ’iPi v w i'di ineat ai i ojanef’. d'lu ir cliieb u.cmI 
J/sIc'V, Jialiiced live (‘nsth* ot Jldiehureh, and file '-;nne i il(i Sj)ecdilv tlie fnt ot 

l).ills(il!j, and the loities ef Dunbj.ba). lii liitierent toun(i('s, several sldnurda'A 
)M'v,cd bLi\\Leo the nuaiists auti the covenanters, in uhich tl;e former \^c^e f^enerelly 

1 la V lined peeiiniaiv ibutiv)ns fiom Ins opulent suhjeets, Charles re():nrefl 

O) ^ oil., wUiii' he lun! f,i leofl a remle/vons ot his forces. Hij hufl ‘umt ciieular hutns 

In^ noliic'^^ eoiniiKindln'^ thiir atteudanre, ami a considerable nuinher oheye^l iiit 
-eamion-. Ih ir^ i (hnfjreed .il [hniliam, he advatanal to^^a!d the 'Tweedy nilli :rn aimy 
■‘•I iieai I'ChOOO inlantrv, ami :]()(H) emalrv. 

liiloiniatioii heinL'- leecivcd in the loval eainp, that ftOiienil In^ley had [)n^led him ‘d 
on an (‘inincnce, at a sinail 4li-l*inc<‘. the earl of Holland was deta(*hed with a (K;dy ot 
nurse and foot, to rcconnoitio the Scots, and attempt to dislodge them, U'lu't; ho Ivad 
a|)|)roaeliod them, he sent a trumpeUa* to demand an immediate retreat; hat tlicy lidi 
caled his mc‘^saji;e, and he himself tlionuht proimr to retire, pretending tlicy far out* 
iiiunhcied his tioo[)i. lli> rctieat as iniicli iliscoiiragcd the loyalists as it elevated the 
liopi s of tlicii antagonists. In the mean time, the general uant ol zeal uliicli secinmi 
lu prevail in the royal army, induicd ( -hailes to listen to j)acihe overtures. ( ommis- 
siuncis being appoiuteil on eaeli sale, the eontcicuccs M oie qmh'kly opened, and a pa- 
cification nas adjusted in t!ie follouing manner, dhc king signed a declaration, in 
\>hich he consented that all ecclesiastical atlairs shouhl he determined by the gencial 
usscmhly of the kirk ; and all civil matters b> the parliament, and the legal courts of 
judicature. Ho also engaged to re&toic ubatever liad been seized by bis adlierents, 
and to dismiss his fleet and armv, on condition that the covenanters should immediately 
disband tlieir troops, deliver uj) all their fortresses, make restitution of such private 
piupeity as they bad taken ; abstain from illegal meetings and behave, in every respect, 
with loyalty and obedience. 

ddiis peace was of no long duration : Charles could not prevail on himself to ab^an- 
ilon the cause of episcopacy, and secretly intended to seize every favourable opportu- 
nity to recover the ground lie had lost. The assembly, on the other hand, proceeded 
with liie utmost fury and violence. They voted episcopacy to be unlawful in the church 
of Scotland; they stigmatised the canons and liturgy as popish, and justly denominated 
the high commission a species of tyranny. The parliament which sal after the assembly, 
advanced pretensions which tended to diminish the civvl power of the monarch; and 
they were proceeding to ratify the acts of assembly, when, by the kings instruction, 
Traquaire, the commissioner, prorogued them. 

On account of these claims, war was recommenced the same yean Charles could 
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not re-assemblc !:is army without great trouble, expcnce, and loss ol tnue ; on the con- 
trary, tlie covenanters, in dihiiiissiiig their troops, luid ordertid their olllceis lo he ready 
on the lirst summons, and waified tlio soldiers not to thinlv tiic nation secure Iroin an 
J'higlish invasion. I’lie religious zeal which aninuU(‘<l all lanks of the covenanters, made 
them fly to their standards as soon as tije tninipet of alarm was sounded by tliei; 
leaders. 

In lt)40, tlie king di'cw an annv together ; hut, tiiiding hiinsi lf unable to siipiiort lliein, 
was obliged lo call a pailiamcMit, after an intermission of ahoet II yc'ars. the sole 

design ut the king's calling this parliameiit v\:is to olitain a supply, and the only rciiswn 
they hail ior a-lcnding it, was to obtain a redress of gi ieva-nces, it is not to i>i ^np|)Ose(| 
theie could be any good agieement bi'twcen them. I'he consiMpicncc of this discoid 'as 
a (Ii‘'S()hition, that could, not fail to increase tlie discordant spirit of the nation. 

1 iiC king, being disappointed of [)arliamcntarv subsidies, was obliged to have recoiiiv^vo 
to Ollier cx[)edi.:i)ts. Tlie ecclesiastical subsidies servial liim in some .‘^ItTid, and it 
seemed hut jnst that tlie clergv sbould contribute to the expcnce ot a war, which bad 
been, in great measure, of their own raising. He boi rowed monev fi’om his ministers 
and courtiers, and so much was he beloved by them, that above yau), ()()()/. w’eie sub- 
scribed in a few days. Some attempts were made towards foicing a loan ironi tlu‘ citi- 
zens, but still repelled by that spii it of libcity, wliich was now become unconquerable. 
A loan ot 40,()()()/. was extorted from the Spanish merchants who had hiilliun in the 
'I'ower. Coat and conduct money for the soldiery w'as leviial u(»on the counties: an an- 
lient practice, which was supposed to have been aliolishcd by the petition of right. All 
tlie pepper was hought from the East India com|)aiiy on trust, and sold, at a great dis- 
count, for ready money. 

These unpopular proceedings incrca.sed the general discontent, but enalled llic king, 
though with great difliculty, to march his army, consisting of Ip, (KM) foot and COOO 
liorsc. The earl of Northumberland was appointed general; the earl of Stratt'ord (lord 
Thomas VVcntwui lh\ lieutenant-general ; and lord Conway, general of the horse. The 
Scots were soon icady, with a supciior force, and marched to tlie borders of I'jiglaiid. 
'i'hey professed lo enter Kiigland witli no other design than to obtain access to the king, 
and lay their petition at his feet. At Newburn upon Tyne, lliey were opposed by a 
detachment of kKIO men, under Conway, wlio seemed resolute to dispute with tin in 
the passage of the river ; the Scots first entreated, with great civility, not to stop lliein 
in tla ir march to their gracious sovereign, to whom, they said, they intended to present 
u loyal petition ; and, on receiving a refusal, attacked the English, whom they defeated, 
with the loss of about t>0 men on the side of the vanquished. This trifling rencontre 
pioduced more iin[)ortant consequences than could have been ex|)ectcd ; for loid (’on- 
way was struck with such consternation, that he hastened to Newcastle, and, finding 
the generality of the troo|^ possessed of the same feelings, retreated to Durham, and 
even farther southvsard, with an army of 17,000 men, from an enemy whom the English 
bad irequently routed with a considerable inferiority of numbers. 

Charles was induced, by the succession of unfavourable circumstances ne had ex- 
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pericnced, to adopt measures of a lenient and pacific nature. He appointed Enslisn 
commissioners to meet those of the Scots at Kippon, where it was oj/rced that 850/. per 
(lay sliould ho allowed for llie maintenance' ot lla? Scottish army dminj^ the treaty, that 
there should bo a cessation of hostilities, and that a free coniinciTo should he restored. 
The kinir ratilied tins preliminary ai^rL-emont, and as the time which lli(‘ kioL; had kittly 
iixed lor the meclino of his fiftli paiilament approaclicd, he consented, at tlu* dtsiie of 
his commissioners, to transfer the treaty to London. 

^V hen tile now parhament issc'mhlcd. it soon bci^an to display a great fervour of zcai 
tor the redic^s of grievances. A committee u as appointed to in(|Liire into the Iciralily 
of the tax which was dc'ilominatcd ship-money ; and it was imanimou.sly resolved, that 
such an im[>osition was repugnant to the laws of the realm, to the common right of |}io- 
])erty, to loimcr n'solulions of parliament, and to the petition of right; that the opinions 
of the judges in iavour of that charge were also illegal, and that the judgment given 
against Hampden was liable to the same censure. Directions were given to prepare 
ailiclc-S of charge against six of the jndgt's, who were respectively ohligccl to give sccmiiy 
(or a full siihmission to the determination of parliament. 

Inquiiies we re also made into the proceedings of the Star ( I'.amhc r, and oilier aroi 
traiy courts ; and many of those who had sutrered hy such sentences as the commons 
chxnncd unjust, w'erc now rc lieved. l^cclesiastics, w‘1h» had been imprisoned or deprived 
ny the prelates, were restored to llieir lii^erty and pnd'ermenls. All who liad concurred 
ai any sentence whicli di''|)lcascd the commons weu‘ now pruiioimccd ilermqucnts, and 
me naced with pcisecution. Jhitcnts of nioii()i)oly were declared to he. illegal, all wlio 
nad obtained them were exposed to the dread ol punlshnieijt, and |)crsons of that de- 
• caiption were c‘\pelled fi’Gm tiie liousc. J^usily, the ccuits oi High Commission and 
Mar Chamh( r were abolished, to the great .satisfaction of the nahon in geiieial. 

'I’nu:) far it is admitted, by most liberal and im{)artial men, that the conduct of llie 
house of commons wms, unless in a few instances, agiaxable to the spirit of the consti- 
tution, and worthy of the |jurest and mcj.'^t disinterested [latriots; but that, in many (d 
the measures to which they now piuceeded, revenge and the love oi power mingled 
iMth their better motives, and, opposed to the ai binary nusismes ol the court, became 
the source of those dreadful calamities, which .soon after (illccl tne nation with conlusiou 
and blood. 

The beginning of the year 1^4 1 vvas cliicfly spent in tin' proreeulion ut tiic call ot 
Strafford. The lords and commons being assembled in e.stminstcr-liall, the trial was 
opened with the usual forms, the carl of Arundel t^nkialmg as high-slewaid. I he 
managers of the impeachincnt laboured topiove that the carl had traitorously endeavoured 
to subvert the fundamental laws and government ot the lealms of England and Ire- 
land, and to introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical adruinislralion ; that he had obtained 
a coiriinission, wliich conferred on ijim an unconstitutional power (as president of tlic 
council in the north of England), which he had exercised, to the ruin of many nulividual.s ; 
that he bad spoken contemptuously of the law, and magnified the authority ol tlie king ; 
that he had represented Ireland as a conciucrcd country, and therefore liable to be ruled 
VoL. I. 5G 
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uith arbitrary sway, and had followed ihh maxim in the government of that kingdom. It 
nas also slated l)y liis proseentors, that lie procured a sentence ut death to he unjiislly 
[>assed ag.unst loid Mount-morris; had illegally (leprivcd many of the Ifi*!.}! ot their liberty 
and estat(\^ ; had grunted wariunts to dift’erent bishops, for the <.'xercis(? of milawfu! au- 
tirority; had framed the customs, uinl exorbitanilv advanced them; had* profited hv 
\arions r:jono[)olj<'s, and hud piuetised many unjiislifiahle methods of eiiiiching himstli, 
at the exjxMiceol the Jiislr ; had imposed taxes on them, and levied them by force ol aims , 
haul ill ticat( d lll()^e uiju iiad repaired to Englaml to complain of his tYrunny ; and (to 
sum up the lemaiuing articles in a few words) liad eiiCOUi’iig('d the catholics, opjJies^ed 
The Scottish inhabitants of Ireland, advised the king to <l(*clarc war against Sct)llcuid, 
urged liim to violate! the pacifreation, raised an army in Ireland for the sul>v<. i don of 
lur^ lihcitics of Ihiglar.d, instigated ids sovereign to a variety of arhitiary acts, ai, i 
i- Iravi'd ins trust us lieutenant gent'ral of the English army, hy pioinotjiig the sue- 
c( c>l the Scots, that the national f|naiix*l might he render-(‘(l ir i (‘concileablc. 

'1 his complicattid charge was enforced with great skill and eloquence by Pym, May 
n.iiii, and other managers, and repelled, with equal ubilitv. by the sagaeions and rntci 
iigentcail. lie dimied some (jf the (‘Iia»‘ges, exleruiated others, and insisted on tlir 
in^nllicieucy of all, cither taken singly or coliectivelv, to constitute the crime of 
treason. 

do the principal article^, it inav not he impr'oper to mention the sub lancc of his an- 
swers. AVith regard to his ('onducl in Indand, lie indirectly acknowledged, that he 
had, on some occasions exceeded his jvirisdiclion, and perlbrmed such acts as wer*e not 
strictly coiudslont with the ordinary cour.se of h'gal proceedings; hut these acts were 
lified hy tlic incidental necessity of the case, hy the conduct of former governors, and Dy 
tliat impcrtcct state of Hibernian suhordimiliou^ which ie(|nir*e(i a strong excacise of ex- 
ecutive jiower. And even if hr had acted thn^ without any manner ot autliority, it c(niKl 
not properly be called a subversion, hut rather a diversion v( the law ; as lire substan- 
tial dVccls of the law had taken place, though in a way somewhat (lider*ent from the nsiud 
process. If he (lad deviated from the strict fine of law, he had never been actuated hy 
those despotic motives which were imputed to him ; he had not aimed at the eslab- 
li'ihmcnt of tyranny, hut had been influenced by views of equity and expediency, or by 
tlie casual dictates of political necessity. With respect to his conduct, as president ot 
the northern council, he justified all his acts hy the instructions annexed to his commis- 
sion tlie extent of vidiicli had not been regulated by his advice. "Ihc difl’ereiit com^scls 
winch be had suggested to the king, were, in some instances, he said, grossly iiiisrcpre- 
s(‘nU(i, by lire witnesses who had appeared against him, and in others wholly falsified, 
lhat lie had concurred, with oilier privy counsellors, in a general vote, intimating that 
tlie demands of the Scots xvere exorbitant, and their perseverance in them would render 
it expedient to employ force he did not deny ; but such an opinion was tar from being 
Virasonuble. That he had advised his majesty to reduce his English subjects to p(‘rfect 
Mjhmission, hy means of an Irish army, was he said, a false assertion ; and tlioiigh he al- 
lowt^d that he said the king was absolved from ordinary rules of govermnenl, he had 
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expressly confiiud iiie ol)S(;rvaiiun to rases of invasion or imminent dinger and inevi- 
table necessity, and urged the propiicty of niaking reparation to individuals, as soon as 
the perils had ccase^d. 

Alter mature deliberation, the earls prosecutors were of opinion that his tondcin 
nation could not be so easily obtainid from the lords in a pulicial wav, as in a mode 
xvhich would h^ave them more at !iL; rty to follow tliC dictates of their private judgment, 
without a punctilious adlnuence to t!)t n.v^s of law, nr to the rigid doctrines of ev' 
d'encc. A bill of altrniulci was tlieu foic ljrou.::ht in agaiii'^t him. wliicli passed through 
the lower house willi some opposition, and at Iru'^th received the sanction of a snuid 
majority of th(.' asscinl)h!d hn'd'-, (l!i;vi!es ( xtienicly unwilling to sacrifice the life 
ol one ivliom he considerf d a- an alic and biithtul seriant, thcivdore made several [>ro* 
[) 0 .bals to both ]]ou,s(c-. to liavi' tia* scntenc* chang^’fl to some milder punishment; and 
nut till he had r('ecive(l the ('on-ent of the unfortunate earl, would ho give his assent 
to the fatal hill. Ilji the eail si-cins to have repcnt<nl of tliis magnanimity ; for, when he 
fbinid that hi-i advice had lic^m t.tkc.n, he is said to have t\claim(d, Ihit not your 
trust in [uinces nor in the sons ot men, lea' m them there is no salvation/’ His be- 
haviour at tiio hital spot was calm and dignified, and be siibiniitca! his neck, without 
apparent reluct^incc, to the stroke of the execiitiom'r. 

For the support of the proceedings of the comrnoiLS [particularly against tlic eail of 
Strahurd, the Scuttj*'h troops had prolonged their contmuance in IhigLaud. 'J'heir de- 
mand ot indcinniliv aliiai had procured fiom the [v.uliamcnt of this kingdom a vote .or 
allowing tlnaii :)()0, ()()()/. by way of brotherly assistance, exclusive of the constant pay- 
ment ol per (li(Mn, for their maintenance. After some discussion, the demands 

winch tilt y liad made on their invasion were granted, as likewistP most of their snl)sc- 
(jiicnt re<)iii-itions. 'Ihey then returned into Ihcirown countiy, triumpliing in the suc- 
ce.s.s of (heir cdorts. 

Wliile the king was employed in Scotland, which he soon after visited, in re-establish- 
ing the tran(|iiiUity of tiio iiortli, a rebellion, accompanied with circumstaiicops of lioriid 
barbarity, aiosc' in Ireland. 'Fho majority lA the inhabitants of that kingdom were nt 
tlic catholic pciouasion, and deeply lesented the mildest exertion of those laws, whicli 
were thought necessary, in that age, in order to repress the advocates of jiopery. 

Tlie chief projectors of this rebellion were Roger More, Conor, lord Mac-Guiie. 
and sir Fbelirn O'Neile; men who deiivcd their descent from very considerable families 
of the original natives, but whose fortunes were gicatly reduced. A son of that ca.d of 
Tyrone, who had given such disturbances to the govermnmt of Elizabeth, promoU A 
the views of the conspirators, and solicited aid of cardinal Kicnelieu, who promised 
a supply of ammunition, arms, and money. Thi.s hercditaiy rebel, who wirj then in the 
Spanish service, would have personally embarked in the revolt, had he not been picvenled 
by (Icatn. 

Notwithstanding Vhc caution and sccresy of the malcontents, some intimation oi 
their intrigues rcachtnl the ears of tlie king, who ordered the lord justice of Ireland 
lo exert ifia utmost vigilance for securing the public tranquillity. But these goveruou- 
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paid no attention to liie royal advice, but remained in u state of supine negligence, till 
the day that preceded tliu eruption of liiu rebellion, dlicy were then roused Irom ibei: 
ietliargy, by the alarming intelligence of the eonspiraey, eoinmunicatcd by a [)rotf 
to whom it had Ix'cmi eoididentiallv imj>uitcd by Mae-Mahon, one of the princi[\al 
agents. Undnstanding that the reduction ol liie castle of Dublin was one of the enter- 
prizes wliich were intomlcd for the i'ollov\ing ilav, tlic\' gave proper instruction^ for the 
^‘Cuiity ot that f(^ltres^ and the defciicc of thf cilv. Lord Mac-(jruirc* and IMaoMahon 
’.ere t<iken next dav, with atioiit .‘JO of th('ir acconi|dicc:T. To pnl the pKAUuaal 
pr(jtcs!ants uj^.n) tlieii' guard, a ()i‘()Cunnalion wa^^ now issiK'il by the governors, iulimat- 
iiic' ti:e danger to which the king's laithful subjects were exposed, from a na>st disloyal 
and detestal)lc eonspiraev, and iccommending the adoption of immediate i^recantion. fur 
the general safety of tiic realm. 

Tlie insurrection commenced in the province of Dlstcr, and the first exploit of sir 
Pliehni O’Ncilc was attended with ilagrant tieaeheiy. Having apprised the haroii of 
( harlemont that he would pay liim a friendly visit at the castle of that town, lie was 
liberall\ entcrtaiiKid by the unsuspecting peer, and his followeis, flocking to the scene oi 
iiOspitaliU , took ai\ opportunity of attacking the nnaimed garri'^ou. while their chiet seized 
ins delenceless host, whom lie afterwards mnrcleicd. Most ol the soldiers wci'c eitliei* 
:lain or taken, and O Neiie gaineal possession of the place. The catholics hastening 
to his btiindard, lie met wiili ra[)i(l success in hi^ other attempts, and in less than a fort- 
night, the greater part of I htcr was in the hands ot the insurgents*. 'J’liey at first ('on- 
tented (hcms(dves with pliindd*, hut their rapacity was .soon followed with sanguinary 
|nuois of their rancorous animobily against the protestauts. The barbarities ot (jotlis 
and ot Huns, of feiocioiis jiagans and blood-thirsty coiKjnerors, were now renewed by 
those who pretended to have been humanized by religion, and to wliom the aitsot civi 
li/ation had been taught, against individuals ux'tli whom they had long lived on social 
<iud harmonious terms. The lionors of diabolical cruelty were blackened by iniamoiis 
treachery, and tlie ties of consanguinitv and alliance served only to stimulate the briitai 
rage of malignant assassins. 'Hie vaiietiesof tortnre were inflicted with wamlon exulta- 
tions; the mere dissolution of existence being deemed, by the most inhuman membeis ot 
dio rebellious confederacy, an act of insufticient vengeance. W ithout wounding the 
ieelings of the reader w ill) a detail of the atrocious proceedings of tli^'sc \iiKliclivc liigots 
against the wretched victims wdio fell into their hands, of both sexes and of all ages, we 
shaTi only observe, in a summary w’uy, that though a great number suficred a s[)eedy 
ileath, by being .stabbed to the heart, drowned, or tiangcd, a multitude ot others were 
treated wii'n all the scverilics of more deliberate revenge. 

Roger More, though the primary author of the rebellion, w as sliocked at the horrid 
extremities to vvl»ich O'Neilc and his followers had proceeded, and endeavoured, but 
witli little eflbct, to reclaim them from the practice of such detestable outrages. He 
afterwards repented oi his concern in this cause, and refused to act against llie 
government. 

The Irish rebellion, which ought to have united the contending parties in England on 
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the contrary, furnislic^l them witn an occasion to widen the breach, by criminating each 
other. Sir Piieliin O'Ncile having published a manifesto in the name of the king, and 
afiixed to it a seal which he had louiid in the castle of Charlemont, the, enemies of 
Charles charged him with at least conniving at this detestable massacre, while the court 
party condetnned tlic tardiness of tl»o English and Scottish parliaments, and accused 
them of neglecting Lho safety of their protestant hrethren in Ire land, in order more 
eiicctually to circurn^crihe the royal prerogative, 'i'hus discontents coiitinncd to in 
(leasts, and, in the beginning of the next year (Id P2), an iinpruflent interferenee of 
( hdiies hii'^teiKci the apjjroach of that toijj()Lot, which seemed to have be('n long collect- 
ing over ihi^ country. 

l‘Al\var'l MontngiK^ iiaron of KimlxdLon, John Kainpden, John Pym, Den/il Holies, 
.-bir Arthur Ila^chig, and AVilliam Strode, h.ad reiul< red tiKtiv-elves the ohjects of the 
lOsdl indignation, U) their strenuous attem|)ls for iIjc i eduction of kinglv j)ow'er. The 
eiiiclcs of charge aclducerl against lord Kimholton ami hi* five associates v^rre of (ii(^ 
ndloaing tenor. 'I'hey were aceirsed of having endeavoiirctl to subvert the fund.irnMita! 
laws ,inc! gova-riiinent of tlie realm ; to (le|)riv(‘ the king ol hi^ authority; aiid to pta^'o 
iii Mihjeets an ai i)iti‘ary power over the live^, lil)ei til's, and esl.ili's of the peoplt' ; of h.iv- 
mg aspcised the clr.n aeter of his majesty, will) a view (d alienating the alVectioiV' i[ luo 
puhh.e liom him ; of having atlomptial to seduce tlu' king's lat(3 army to (]iso[)e(licncc 
aiul tieason; of having iiu ited the Scots to invade England; of iiaving endtavoured to 
^nlivert llio rigiits and the \erv cxistimce of |)ai liamont"*, and to (‘ompel the present a-* 
sembly to join uitn them in their traitorous dc'-igns : ol Iiaving raised and coimtc’nancf'd 
Imijults tor tiic hrotnotwi) of their s'eluanr.s, and ieviiul u ar against the king. 

Orders ha\iiig oecn givam for sealing n[) the cabinet.^ of liji,* aceiMcd individuals, the 
t\'iO houses loucLina d in an injunction for their being iminedialidy re-^tored to their 
lurmer state; and the royal messengers, wlio had hf'Cn einployt'd Oii that occasion, wen^ 
taken into cnslodv. J’hc p(*cis appointed a ('omimitet: to ( xamino precedents concern- 
ing the icgularltv of the accusation ; and the vu.umoii'., instead of delivering u|) tiie 
live memljcrs to the serjeant at arms, whom the, king oidiaed ft) demand them, sent a 
deputation to Cliai Irs, to inform him liial tlmsc memhers were ready toauswi i any 
legal ciiargc made agairiot tiiem. 

J'liC lollow ing dav w as distinguished by a lemaikabh: scene. Altendi’d by a giiaid 
of pensioners, and a train of cointieis, the king repuin i! tn \\ (''Iminsler-hall, and pi'e- 
senled himself Ixtore llie dour of die house of comuKrns. Entering the house, with liis 
nephewy the Ibdatinc, he ti.ol: f>os session of llie sju ak* ! s (‘hair, all the members stand- 
ing up uncoveied, ^\V ith eager eyes he loo.^ed around lor liie liv(i |>crsons whom he 
had accused; hut liis searcli was vain : I’or, on |)reviuus mlimalion of liis intention, horn 
a piivate ehannel, lliey bad retireil, hy ordei of the house, htdore his arrival. He 
liicn cvpressed his rrgiet for the oc(‘asiun which had hiouglit him thither. He had e\- 

pe(;le<l, he said, a leadv obedience to hi-; command fur the apprehension (if the li\e 
UK'mbcis; but, as he laid not been gratified in lliat piirticnl.ir, he had tlionglit propicr 
to demand tliem in person. No unonarch who had ever reigned in Ihrgland had 
VoL. I. b H 
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greater Hrsiic of maintaining the priviloijps ot pailiaiii'Mit liiari he had ; hut, in ca'^es of 
treason, no claim of privilege could (n^tlv he advanced. Wiiile these individuals were 
budered m intlncnce the house, he could not e.xpcct that it would ever he in the right 
v.ay. As ‘‘ tiie birds were floun,” he n^^juired tliat they should he sent to hini as soon 
as tihev re-appeared ; not that hi? intended to proceed against them in ai\v other mode 
than that wliiidi was l!iir and legal. Wjth respect to the coni’c^-aons uliieh he luul made 
lor the l*('nelit ot his people, lie begged the house to consider th<u it \vas his fnm reso- 
Inlion Ki adhere to them. Having thns .spak(?n, (dljarles lelt the hon^r, uhich liis ex- 
ti aoi dinarv intei ference had lillrd willi eonfn aon. he pa^soj, many ol the nu in- 

hers MMiteiiited in liis ems “Privilege' Privilege and an imnealnUe mho c^’micnt 

tii^iK’d. 

\\ lit 0 the commons rc-asscinhlcd on the succeeding dtiy, they vohal a to chiration, 
cotnph.'iiiing ol the kings late behaviour, \Hiicli thev represeiik.'(l as a ‘‘ high hicaidi oi 
the ng'iti and privih'gcs of parliament.'* Pretending that they were, exposed to gnat 
dangei jVom the vieimtv ol the eonit, thev adjourned the hou.se ior some davs, and ap- 
IMhot/ ’ a committee to sit within thecit\, and dolibci*ate on the Uicans of vindicating tlicii 
piivih’ge^ and securing their persems, 

Snspt'i'ting that the accu‘'.('(l meinhers were conreah'd in tlio city, Charles repaired to 
(jinldliall ; and, iIk? common council being there asscanliled, he ref|uested that the 
delimjmnts might not lu* pioti'Cted, l)nt might he delivered up to him Ihr ihc' |)nr|jO‘-('s 
ut jiidimal iiKjuiry. "riiongli it was wtdl known where they were, unperson wi-ht'd to 
h^'tr.'iv them ; and the king |■(!ln^Ilcd to his palace without .success;. 'J'he ])opiilaee in- 
Miited iiim, as lni passed tlirougli the? city; ar>d one iiulividiiil tlnew^ into his eoacii a 
jKiper, on wln’cij thf’.si* w'Oids wt're wnlten : To your tt'nts, O Israil 

1 he terment of the |)eoplc now honriv increased. Succt^ssive rumours ware propa- 
gated (^1 the tiaitoronc schemes of the catholics, of *thc kings approach to the city at 
the head <jI an army, of conspiracies against the lives ot the chict li lends ol the people, 
and of various machinations of 'the most horrible nature. The.se repoits kept up an in- 
cessant al.irm, and inllamed the ral)hle to a height of fury, 'riimultnarv crowds re- 
soited to tlic vicinity of AVliitehall, and poured fortli o[)prohrious expiessions aiul liccn- 
t;ijiis menaces against the king, the queen, and the court; and Charles, mortified and 
incensed, began to tliink of retiring fiomascencof tiirl)uleiK:c and pcail. Ibis hasty 
lesplution he immediately reduced to practice, and tlins put tlic adlierents ot the pailia- 
ment into possession of the capital of England. 

] he spring and summer of this y^^'ar were dis-turlKHl by continual dissension ; and 
eadi party began to think scrionsdv of deriding their cause by the sivord. Several fruit- 
le.ss negotiations wrre set on foot, and soon after lirokenoff*; the parliament used 
every exertion to g( i the militia, tlie forts, and the navy into their power; and the king, 
in the month of August, erected his standard at Nottingham. Wc shall here subjoin 
an account of the general state of the nation, and the dispositions of the dillcrent parties 
at the commencement of the civil war, as described by a candid historian, to whom wc 
confess ourselves greatly indebted. 
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In jayinf of oimicp.co and abundance, it is generally allowed that the community greatly 
ftouri->!K'd. Coiduii.ico, notwit listanding (jccasional r(\strictions, luid considerably 
increased, since the accos^iion of the Scottisli line. Virions improve menls had been 
made in the mechanic aits; and those of a more liberal nature were cultivated with sue 
J\i|)ulation, tluaigh infeiior to uhat it lias since bc('n in this rounlry, uas far 
jiuin hiint; at a low rhb ; and Inis a circumstance of some importance, when con- 
temJina; tiicUDC.s ua'rc l.-vyinc armic's. The imposts to which tlie pirople liad been sub- 
i'Ctcd, ucic h\ :.o mr.ms exoilutanl; and, even in the long intermission of parliaments, 
when CliarK s had raised many in irregular modes, th.c public clamours had been less 
<fX(itcd l)v the magnitude, tlian by the illegalitv, of the dt'mands. With regard to mili- 
taiy t :.j.( 1 a nce. t!a‘ (cicilic reicn of James, and the l.'iugour ^vith which Charles Iiud 
^eijdncted in..-, u,ii^ with S) ain and J rance, had alforded few opportunities to tlio Kng- 
ii -1* id a( i|!)inng any e\ti aeiahnary siiarc of bkill in that department l)ut in intrepi- 
dity they have m.\er h((n (!( ha ient ; and their conragir, in the approaching contest, 
v#as ^(larpuud hy tlj<' infusif)n of religions as well as |)o]itical animosity. 

Among the .idvocat( ? of the royal cause, we may reckon the greater part of the no- 
i)inly and o{)iilcnt genlr\, \\]\o considered it as their intcre.sl to support the constitu* 
tiomil inlluence ul’ monarchy, in opposition to republican encroachments and pofiular 
pretensions* JJic clergy of the established church were, in general, friends of Charles, 
oi whose atlachuH lit to tluir order they retained a grateful sen*.e. Many individuals 
ed that dt nominalicju wt re al?o influenced, at this crisis, by the absurd opinion of the 
divine right of monandib, and of the impiety of resisting them mi any occasion. The 
mhabitant') ol the more distant counties, wherry faction had made- less progress, pro- 
li^ssed, k r the most p ul, a desire ol' sii[)porting their sovereign ; and jicrsons of mo- 
derate scnlimcnts, who icgarded lus concessions as sufficient securities for his futm" 
adlicreme to tli(* constitution, wished success to his aims. Some of Ids most valnahlf 
friends were those who had eagerly joined m the general demand I'or a redress of gnev 
anccs, but who, wdien he liad removed the chief grounds of complaint, la fused to jiio- 
mute the ulterior aims of an aspiring party. 

The friends of tlie parliament were the major part of the community. J'lio miiiihiiig 
and lower classes w'ere disposed to consider the national liberties as having a belter 
chance of prcscrvalion under the care of the two bousc i, ami paiticnlaily cjf the com- 
rnons, than under tlie wings of a monarch, whose opprc sbions they had felt, and wIkvc 
. sincerity they were taught, by tbtir representatives, to di.strust. The traders and manufac- 
turers, and most of the members of corporations, embraced the jiarliamcntary causiy m 
return for the gratification of restored privilege, and in the hope of deriving future 
benefits from the exertions of a patriotic asscinhly. W hile the catholics, wliose princl- 
])lts inclined them to the support of royalty, ndhcreil to a prince who had treated them 
with lenity; the protestant dissenters, whobe aversion to the church of England rendcied 
llicm unvviiling to support a conscientious patron ot that establisliment, adhered to an 
assembly from which they expected a greater indulgence to their religions tenets. Those 
members of the tvvo Iwuses who concurred in voting for the war^ were not unanimous 
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in every oilier rc-pect. Afany ol' them ui^lied only to enforce the king's submission to 
such further limitations of hif, proiogative, as nii_^ht dibahic him from revoking his con- 
cessions ; others aimed at the tot.'il ruin of monarclry ; and some nought only an oppor- 
tunity of aggrandizing tliem^olves amid.'^t the confusi<ms of tlieir country. Some weie 
well affected to rjii^copary ; olheis nished for its subversion, and for the establishment 
of the pre«l)ytei ian .'Vsttm. 

d’lie militai V operations of this year were attendrd vvilii no considerable advantage to 
father partv. 'the laattle of Kdgehill is principally remarkahlv, as being the first occasion 
on which mucli l)lood IkmJ l)Cen shed, and was so undecided that each side claimed thr 
vietory. Tin.* ri’duction of Heading, and. the victory at lirenlford, luay be consi'lerod as 
advantages on the side of Charles ; l)nt though they alarmed the {)arriaincnt witli u us 
loi' the safety of the capital, they were not immediately attended with any important 
conscfiuenccs. 

In tlie succeeding vear f W)4.d) the royal party were on the whole snceesslnl. dhey 
reduced Cornwall, took Ihi^tol, and deteaK'd the parlianu iitar lan*^ at liOlmd^^ay-(lo\v n, 
hut lost Rr*d(ling, which was takam l)v the eail ot and ol'iiged to laisc tlie 

siege of (iloueeslcr, whicli was defende*' *' ^ oloiud v. Ji.n.oiu! tlie diblinguibh - 

ed cliaracters who fell vielims to civil t- > ui, wore sir Innil Ciienvillc and vibcount: 
Falkland, on the sslc uf tire king, and on that of the parliament, lord Froke and the 
celebrated John l!amp<l(aw 

In the first year of tlie war, the parliament htid made overtures to tin* ScvjI's loi’ thur- 
assistance; and to alltiio llicm to acquiescence, had given ijo|)es of saenficing Lie epi.-* 
L’()[)al establishment in England at the shrine of preshyterianism. 'riu* Nuilh Ihitons, 
iinimated with this [irospect of the extension of their favourite system Inl lor the 
favours which they had received from the southern parliament, and a; '/'Ti'CiJbive tijut 
tlie kincL ni the (’vent of liis ti iumpliing over his present foes, would take »j](‘asiircs for 
Jne rccoverv of those prerogatives whieh had Ijten wresletl from Idin in ^ccitlaiul, aeie, 

: a' tiic most |Wirt, inclined to alVord the rt:(|i)csted aid. Allcra frnillcbs off'eroi inema- 
i:')n from lijose Scots who iiad been ap[)uinti'd cou'^ervators ol the peace lately coiichjth d 
Lf'''.fen tlie I.iiilisli kingdoms, whose interpositum Chailes knew would be dirc('lc*l 
L] p!(’ advantiiLW* of bis adversaries, the northern malcontents began to disclose tlnic 
•ejjniiou of taking an active part in tlie c(invnlsions with whi'di England was now agi- 
■ 1^(1 d'o s'lnction their bclicme.s, they wished lor the speedy meeting of a parliament 
1 liicii ivingdom ; hiU as the next asscinlily of that kind had been fixed, by a late 
s.alnU*, lur tiie middle of the follov^ing year, imh“,: ihc king should think [woper to 
convoke it ' oom r, C'harles rejected a leqncst wiiicli they made to him fur that [>ur- 
pose, as he was miwilling to increase their power of injming him. Disappointed in 
tins particular, iLcy pro[)u?ed that the estates uf the realm should be called to a con- 
venfion ; and this mc)ti(>n was adopted in a meeting of the privy counsellors and tlie 
consei vator.s of the [icace. Ciuiiles at first resolved to prohhfit this convention; but, 
on further coiisivleralion, lu; consented to the measure, on condition that the assembly 
riiould not pass any votes that might teml to the reeal of the iicolti^'a iorcts horn he- 
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liiul, or to the erjistmcnt of a new army. Put this resolution was as litllc rrjTardci] 
as the dcclau4li:;ns v>hich Ik; issued willj a vieu of vindicating his character and actions 
111 the eyes of Scots, and of divertin'^ them from all tliomfiits of assi.ding his 
cMit'inies. W)*cnthe convention sal, commissioners an ived at Edinbiiri^h from the par- 
liament of Kni^land to adjust iiie U riijs of the proposed i-onfedcracy against the king. 
The chief manager in this business uas sir Henry Vane, junior, a man ot exlraordi- 
niuy al)ilitics. A coinmiitcc, s( l(‘Ct<.Hi fnan liie convention, as u ell as from *lie geneiol 
Assembly ol the Iciik. had sev(‘]al conferences vviili tlie I'.nglisli deputies; and it was re- 
solved In l)uth parties, that a cos'^Miant should b(' liamed for the union of ell the tiiends 
ol true ieli’!:ioii anti lih(*rtv iii the king<ioms c)f England, Scothind, and Ii eland. Such 
an insti miu iit was immediately ])rcpared ; and, \\hen it had n eeived the assent of the 
convention and llie ijenera! as^cml)lv, onhas issued by tht; former, in the King's 

nam(’, directing all the Sc(/ts, hetui^en tiu ages ol ICi and f)(), to piovide liieinselves 
\v'itli arms, 'riie co nant hf mg s^nt to Ergland, the two liunses, aU(-!’ some debate, 
con'Cnlod t(j giv*' it lijeir >.n'c*i(;n ; and. vvben tney had snbscrii)ed it, they commami* 
ed the whole nition to swear It) the observanec oi it. It was embraced by all ibc 
iiaJconterits in Ihitaiii ; and many of the secret Iricnds of the king and the chinch also 
agreed to it, that llagy might not subject themselves, by a rehisal, to •sus[)icion and to 
peisecuti(jn. 'I'in* samo engageiiK'ut was imposed in Ireland, notwitlistaiKling all tlic 
endeavour^) of the mai^juis of Ormond and other royalists for [)re\enting the loception 
of it. 

In llic treaty which was now' concluded betweem the laigiisli pailiamcnt and the 
Scottish convt'Dtion, it was stipulated that armed SccKs should march into Eng- 

tand, foi' the deleiict; of the tiiio religion and liberty, ag.jiusi Um “ paj>ists and prelaiical 
faction; that, towu:*ds the maintenance of this ’ army, the sum ol should ht; 

paid monthly by tii* lormcr assembly ; that, if this s un should not be [KVid at (he time 
specified,' an intere>*'L of eight per cent, .should be :ilIo\>(tl fur llic vl jlay ; that, it lurther 
satisfaction .should l)C deemed necessary for the servirrs (d the Scots, it sliould he gi ant- 
ed at the end of the war ; that 100,000/. should be paid in a(i\ance, for the equipmei.t 
ol llicir army; and that no truce or peace sliould be concluded with llie enemy williout 
the joint assent of both kingdoms. 

While tills storm menaced him from the noi th, C’luules prepared to meet it by set k-* 
ing additional succour. It occurred to his redectiou, tliat a truce witii ilic rebels ut 
lieland would furnish l)i)n with an opportunity oi [)iocniing iroin that kingdom a sn[v 
ply ot military strength, which he might employ with success to his British dominions 
He was encouiagcd tliis measure* by the inlcdigence which he reccive.l from the mar- 
quis of (hinond, commander of his forces in Irciand, nnpovling, ih it the necessities of 
the army were so great, as to render a suspension of hostilities highly exjicdient. Though 
ll)C protestant troops had obtained several victories over the rebels, the hitter were tar 
from bi.uig sulidued, and the promise of all their catvitcs, by an act of the Icn^ish par- 
liament, to those who should contribute, in a pecuniary way, to the suppiession ot the 
revolt, inflamed them to a pertinacious and disperale resistance. li.t; distractions of 
the country, the ravages committed by the iii'Ui gents, and the very slov. trausportalioja 
Voi. L ^bk 
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of supplies from England, had produced the miseries of famine and nakedness, and 
consequently great discontent among the soldiers; and it was the opinion of the loids, 
justices, and privy council, as well as of tlie principal otlicers of the army, that a cessa- 
tioli of hostility was requisite for preventing the utter desolation of Ireland. Oiniond 
bt'ing authorised bv Charles to conclude an armistice with the rebels, the council of 
Kilkenny, to hose diieclion they had committed their alfairs, appointed deputies to 
treat with him; and it was agreed that there should be an entire cessation ot wai for 
one year, and tliat lin y sliould pay :l(),!SOO/. for the kings use. 

As soon as the slii)ijlaled number of troops iiad been levied in Scotland, they marched 
into England, under the ronfmand of Alexander Lesley, earl of Leven, the old gcnci'^l 
ol the covenanters. Tlic marquis of Newcastle retreated to \ ork, and the Scots, hav- 
ing advanced thus far, and, being joined by Fairfax, invented that noithein capital, 

J li(^ combined armies, in the month of July, defeated prince Rupert at Maiston-Moie, 
and speedily reduced not onlv the citv of York, but Newcastle, and gicat part of the 
noilliern couritks. In tlie west, tlic king's aflairs were [)rospcrous, but not enough so to 
counterbalance the losses he sustained in the north. 

A joint committee of England an<l Scotland, had, during the course of this year, adjust- 
ed [)i oposition? fof |)eace, nliicli, Ijcing piesented to the king, he appoinUal 1/ com- 
missioners to treat with 1C deputies selected from the two houses, and 11 Scottish 
delegatus. 

Ttjc king had for some time forebornc to exasperate llic two houses, by denying that 
they constituted a legal assembly ; but, in the preceding summer, he had piohibited 
all his subjects, by proclamation, from considering as a regular part of the legi.slatme, 
the few members who remtiined at Westminster ; wiio, by terror and violence, had 
compelled their sovereign and the greater part of both liojjscs to retire fioin the 
parliamentary scene ; who oppressed tljc nation by grievous im[) 0 ’>ts, for the maintenance 
of an unnatural rebellion ; who violated the laws of the realm, and invaded the liberties o 
the people. 

I5y a subsequent proclamation, he summoned, to a conventional Oxoic, a iio 
rncmbeis who had been expelled for their loyalty, or who had been driven nom 
Westminster by the fear of violence, or who, continuing their seats, were ovei- 
'"awed by the factious leaders, so as not to possess that freedom of delibeiation, which 
was essential to a parliament. He had before excepted a certain number from the pai- 
clon which he offered to the rest of the members ; but he now promised that favour to 
every individual, of cither house, who should speedily return to that allegiance which t c 
law enjoined. 

When the lords and commons of the royal party assembled at Oxford, to the number 
of above JO of the former, and above 100 of the latter, Charles expressed his regret at 
the continuance of the national distractions; reprobated the desperate malignity of those, 
who, instead of aiming at the re.storation of peace, had persuaded the Scots to invade 
the realm, and cO‘-o|)erate with them for the subversion of the constitution ; and soli- 
cited tiie speedy advice and assistance of loyal subjects at this alarming crisis. The 
assembly adopted some resolutions, condemning the proceeding of the Scottish covenan- 
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tcrs as treasonable and perfidious, and representing it as the duty of every British sub- 
ject, not only by the tie of allegiance, but also by the act of pacification between Eng- 
land and Scotland, to resist and repress the attempts of those traitors. The peers ad- 
dressed an epistle to the Scottish council and the conservators of the peace, urging 
them to prevent the infraction of the treaty, and oppose the unjust hostilities meditated 
by their countrymen. This letter produced an answer, justifying the designs of the 
armed Scots, as necessary for the rescue of the king out of the hands of those malig- 
nant counsellors wlio Fiad seduced him into measures ruinous to tire prosperity of his 
people. A reply, equally unfiivourable, was given to a pujfific letter sent by the lords 
and commons of O.xford to the carl of Essex ; and one which Charles wrote to those 
of Westminster*, proposing the immediate appointment of commissioners to t>cgotiate 
an accommodation, had not that concilieitory effect which was desired by every true 
patriot. 

After these overtures had been rejected, the i*ova» convention passed several votes, 
accused tire members at Westminster of having coiii mtted higli treason in three particu- 
lars, viz. in hivjing war again.st tire king, counterfeitirig his great seal, and promoting the 
Scottish invasion. In other votes, they were stigmatised as violators of the trust re- 
posed in them by their country, and determined enemic.s to peace. 

The negotiators met at Uxbridge; and they vVerc employed near a month in the dis- 
cussion of the dilTcrent points connected with the great object of an accommodation. 
The chief of the articles drawn up by the committee were the following: that all decla- 
rations against the legality of the proceedings of the two houses of Westmin-ster, and of 
the late convention at Edinburgh, should be revoked ; that the king should sub- 
scribe and swear to the solemn league and covenant ; that an act should pass for the 
ahoJition of episcopacy; that the laws should be strictly enforced against papists; that 
the cessation concluded with the rebels of Ireland sliould be annulled; that tlic princes 
Rupert and Maurice, and 56 other adherents of the king, should be punished as traitors; 
that all catholics who were actively concerned on the royal side, either in England or in 
Scotland, and all persons who had promoted the Irish rebellion, should also expect no 
pardon ; that all members of either house of parliament, w ho had adhered to the ene- 
mies of that assembly, should be excluded from the court, aiul (as well as the ecclesias- • 
tics, and all professors of the law, of the royal party) should be incapacitated from hold- 
ing any office, without the conseut of both houses, and obliged to give up a third part ol 
their estates ; that those royalists who had submitt-;d to the parliament, except the most 
indigent, should forfeit a tenth part of their propeity; that the militia, the forts, and 
the navy, both in England and Scotland, should -be subject to the direction of comnjis^ 
sioners, named by the respective parliaments of those realms, and that it should be dctiii' 
cd high treason for any person to levy forces without their consent ; that the commis- 
sioners, thus appointed for the two kingdoms, should alJo h^e the management of the 
war in Ireland ; that the governors of the royal children, and all efficers or should 
be persons of parliamentary appointipent ; and that the king should not make war or 
peace, without the consent of the British parliaments. 

The business of religion was the first subject of deliberation ; but t^he commissioner® 
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could not a‘;rce on htud. From conscientious as well as political motives, Charles 
wa 3 stronjily attached to episcopal i^overnmciit ; and he saw' no reason to consent to the 
annihilation ot a system, which, tor so many a^cs, had formed a j)art of the national 
vonstitulioih 'Jdiougli such a measure was obstinately demanded by his opponents, he 
w’oidd only consent to a limitation of the authority of ^shops, and to the redress of 
ecclesiastical abuses. 

The ne.\t Jiead was that of the militia, which had already occasioned such violent dis- 
putes. The kingifiiuthoriscd his delegates to consent to the surrcifdcr of the miiita! v as 
weK as neval power, for thret^or even seven years, into tlie hands of a ccru.ui nuu.^^i of 
commisaiouers, hall of \yliom should he named by himself, and half l)y the two liou.^c.^ ; 
but lh«s concession did not give the desired satisfaction. With regard to the avails of 
Ireland, no agreement could take place, the king refusing to contiihuto to tlic ruin of 
ms authority in that kingdom, by resigning to his cnciriics, either the exclusive manage- 
ment ol the war with the catholics, oi Tw lnch they also dtananded) the nomination of tlie 
governor and all the gi eat olliccis ut ll)t; Hibernian cbtahlislunent. 'J'hesc were the 
three heads on which the negoiiatuis pnncij)ally dLixilcd; but, il they had ngiced in 
these, the parliamentaiians hud no inso uctions to rcc(-de ftom the other extravagant 
demands contained in the propo^iliuns : many of w!ii<di were such as no prince ut honour 
Of spirit could gyant. Tlius, hy llic peitinacity *of tlie democratic i)ai ty, the uegotiutioiia 
were rendered wliolly fruitless, and the decision of the contest was reserved for the [)o\\c** 
ui lliC sword. 

Hiide tl-e king's adversaries N\’cre |)rc()a)ing for the treaty of Uxbridge, they hail 
^vicaked ihcii* vengeance on one ol his former favourites. Arclibishop Laud, after an 
imprisonment of above thiceyoar^, had been brought to his trial in the preceding spring, 
lacing diargcd witli the commission of hi^li tieason against the king and kingdom, in 
having endeavoured subvert the fundamental laws of the realm, and the privileges of 
partiament, to cstahli.-.h a system of Ivranny both in church and state, and to introduce 
pc^pisl) suj)cistilion and idolatry. I’indiug fas in the tiial of tlie carl (;f Strallbrd) tlnit 
Uie evidence against the primate was in'iifficicnt, in point of law, to iialuce the peers to 
pronounce sentence against him in their judicial capacity, the commons had recourse to 
a parliauientary ordinance for his allaiiider, which passed their house with only one 
chsoC!)img voice. Offeinlcd with the tardinc?=s of the lords, who sufl’ered the ordinance 
10 iiugi v' in their house, the demagogues menaced them with a renewal of lliohc tumults 
widen laid proved so elHcacions in [iroinoting the destruction of Strafford. In a very 
thin house, the peers at length complied *vith the wishes of the commons; and, the 
royal pardon being in vain pleaded by the a-rchbi^hop, he was beheaded on Tower-hill, 
in tlic beginning of Ibis year. 

We have already iiuimaied. that some of the leading members of the popular party 
were inclined to an accowimodrition with C harles, on such terms as might sutUciently 
secure l^e liberties of 'the people, without reducing the king to a slate of abject depen- 
dence. Of tfiesQ fi/ends of peace, in the upper house, the chief were the carls of Essex 
and Manchester; '^nrl. in the l(‘\ver, Denidi lloilcs, sir Philip StapyUon, sir John Clot- 
mortby, and sir ^ohn Maynard, But the views of these members were incousistent With 

I 
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the interested purpose ot antuner party, n^io .aimed at tlbe subversion of ffie oonstitu* 
tion, and at the eatablislmtent of such a system of, ^oVerntneitt, as might tend to their own 
aggrandibcment. The leaders of this foction i«d hitiierto concurred with the former ; 
but they now disclosed their intentions of ovcrleapisg ithe boundariea wJutdi themther 
partisans of opposition i)ad preseribod to Uicmselves, a^d of .fwoinoting the 'depfSMiop 
of every true friePd to the o#i6ti$iirtior^ ami 'the otter, rent of the idnig and bis pnnieipal 
adherents. I'hese ambitious' chiefs,) tvho preferred their privale interest to the pabtic 
wejtarc, «ere, Oliver St. John, sir Henfy Vane, junior, Oliver CKwneeH, sir ArUrar 
ilaseh'ig, sir Herinj^^^ldmay, Nathaniei FicunciV'^Ic^iry Martin, f||LiKheni.^ - Of this 
party, Cronnjjsiir'by insinuation, artifice, and b3rpo«ri8y> aoon 'bedip||f' the- 'head, As 
to leligionTtliese men neither wished' for' the preserrattoa of epishopa<^, nor- for the 
■'IntrodHction of the presbyterian systotn ; hut were Sneliiiod to 'the doefrmes of-' the 
inclepciWnts, who, not considering the institutions of presbytery as a sufficient departure 
--frpn?\pe^crarchical principles, derived their denomhiaition from (heir rejection nil 
ecclesia^kVi government, except that which each congregation might exercise within 
itself, 'N 

Cioinwell and his associates, sensible of the unwiUhtgness of Essex and .MBnenester, 
and other chief officers in the service of the two houses, to enter into those schemes whims 
ti nded to the ruin of the monarcliy, procured the disatdssion of the two earls and their 
friends, by means of an -ordinance for iticapacitatfeig orery member, of either 'house, 
dining the war, fVom the possession of any military or civil post. Tbe force' of this 
eclf-denyiiig ordinance, as it was called, ' was divert^ from Cromw^l, and -he became 
the cliief governor of the army, by his iniluence -ovier sir Thomas Fattfax, who was now 
invested with tbe supreme command. * ’ 

Tiie new general was a man of courage and tiiarl^lil ebitl ; hot, being tfcalc and cne> 
dulous, he was easily duperl by Cromwell, and-beeame a mere -totd in the hands of 
. artful leader, whose ambitious aims were greatly ’promoted by tbe new military 
arrangeinSTrts. Sir Thomas was empowered by his commission (in which it iS observ- 
able, the clausoTor the security of the king’s person was not mentioned) to select euen 
officers artd conuMqn sdldiers as he thought proper, out of the aimies of the cads of 
Essex and Manehewtvand of sir Wdliam WatWr. By the interested diligence of ’Crom- 
well and Ims creatures, tiih tww-modelled army, fbfmed by selections from old regiments, 
and by levies of new troops, leaned, for the most part, to tlie maxims of ’the indepen- 
dent party. A more ri^d^iscipline was wtroduced than had before prevailed ;■ and 
the .natural courage of , the. mboip^eived bo 'S trong a atimnUis -from r^giousseal, that 
they despised (he nh/deld, ' abd, eoMidering’ ‘thesMOlves as engaged in a 

pious servidc, estra ^^toaiTr ardo ur * of e)(6iition.‘:Ai0liver, whose active 

disposition bad prompted bifof'sft me vximmeWtitH^geiri oif utea 'to raise a troop 

of horse, had infused toto bis tnen, 'by his caTtiOr as^i adtaitr^,' Srifatiatical spirit, 

had tau^t thcni.'tluit, in oppbsii^j >fhe Idng/ tildj 'dm tidtttes of- the Al- 
mighty ; and bad assured iheiri, ibhtrtite ^ 

' zealous effi)rts'‘ln‘^iicfa '* ^Cidsei 3he I(i4 ® vog^manli di 

Voi. I ’ •5K' 
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('it: not nej''ject tlic opportunity of extending the same spirit ; and the example of his 
ioldiers noiv proved highly usefui in promoting an enthusiastic fervour throughout the 
new army. The toiloners of tiie king, less precise and more licentioua in their he* 
liaviour, injluiged their mirtn at the expense of the round-heads, and ridiculed the ex* 
travagance of tlia preactiing warrior and the military devotee. 

The effects of the valour of the new-modelled army vviro felt in the contest which 
ruined the interest of Charles, and took place on the J4th df June, near Naseby, 

m Northamptonshire. 

In this impl^^t battle, the following were the arrangcmon.ts of the two armies. 
The princes RufSit and hlaurico appeared at the head of tlic riglit wh.g of tlieii ’incleV 
forces, consisting of cavalry ; of which also the left wing was solely composed, .whuli 
was conducted by s:r Marmaduke Langdale, who had lately supported the royi^l cause 
in the north with spirit and activity. Lord Astlcy directed the operations of ^'lic mam 
'fody, formed of infantry; and the king took his station at the head of the reserve,^ wtuch 
consisted of his peculiar guards of horse and foot, ejcclusive of other rogimenta. The 
parliamentarian forces were likewise arranged in four divisions. 1 'an tax and maior- 
gencral Skippoti led the main body ; lieutenant-general Cromwell commanded the riglit 
wing; I rcton, Oliver’s son-in-law, conducted the left; and the colonels liainsborough, 
liaminond, and Pride, headed the reserve. 

The engagement was commenced by prince Rupert, who, before the preparations of 
the whole army for battle were completed, precipitately attacked Ireton’s wing, and 
threw it into disorder, the commander himself being wounded and made prisoner, 
though he recovered his liberty on the turn of the battle. The prince, pushing his ad- 
vantage, chased his antagonists from tlie field, and indulged himself in all the cagemesr. 
of pursuit Between the main bodies, the contest was extremely vigorous, each in its 
turn repelling the other. In the mean while, the wings of Cromwell and Langdale 
engaged with great spirit ; and some of the divisions under the* coimnand of the former 
began to give way ; but he soon rallied with them, and fiercely conliuued tho combat, 
till he had compelled his opponents to seek refuge in flight. Detaching a pait of his 
wing to pursue them, he led tlie rest against the royal infantry, who were by this time 
greatly disordered by the gallant exertions of Fairfax. Charles now prepared to Icaa 
hU horse uuards to an attack upon the victorious cavalry of Cromwf'.I ; but, in conse- 
quence of an erroneous delivery of orders, they began a hasty retreat, in a confusion 
frorii which it was impracticable to reclaim them, notwitl^tanding all the eflforts of the 
king; wiho, regardless of fiersonal danger, endeavouretS b** voice and example, to 
animate his discouraged troops. Some of them, itylced, ’r6tur|ied, and charged the 
foe, but with so little energy, that the attack wliotl^ ^Aitless. At this crisis, 

Rupert and his brother re-appeared -*0 tlfe ; and Charles strepuously laboured, 
though without effect, to prevail tberr men to concurin a fresh assault. Fairfax, 
having now defeated the kin.x'’^ Unfisntry, vvason the point of mpking a furious charge on 
the horse fc-hiit tliey his intentions by.a disorderly, ^igbt, and were pursued 

tea *’ertAide;abit! dis^’^^^^bout 500 royalisi&^lost their lives in this act-on; and 
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Atnon;> the eiAin were many distinguished ' . On the of the victors, accord> 

ing to some accounts, above 1000 persoDe~ ^efe;jk|At^ Qr wounded ; and others repre- 
senting tiie sluin only amountiojLto that nurnb^f l '&dt'^ihese statements appear to be ex- 
Bggerated, while other caiculatt^l, which dimimish the'^ toss of that party to 100, seem 
to be equally erroneous in the opposite extreme,^ r The king’s chief loss was in prisoners ; " 
for above 300 of his officers and 4000 of his ebthumb soldiers were captured. He- 
also iost pieces of ordnance, about 8000, stan|!bf arms,’ SOO carriages, and all his 
baggage; including his cabinet of papers, atnpng -ffbich were fotind copies of his letters' 
to the queen. WitJi,^iew of bringing his jn question,- these' epfstlis wtere 

published, the twQ houses ; ahdot’ l^st w ack^ they contain 

scveraJ..p«SSKgcs, which were not alti^ther cdnMstent with his pubifc'^^larations, or with 
higiopinion entertained of his fajth arid honour by some of bis advocates. 

This urisive battle xvas folIoWim by such a series ^df successful operations on the 
i.Kfl'of^he ^rliatncntary army, thSTt l|;^lis hot till winter the king seemed even, to have-, 
leisure on the decay of hw-foilunes. A series Of d^eats and losses 4»ad so 

ruined his anhks, that he had scarcely the shadow of . Wi.ariiiy remaining, or a'^njglb 
county ill which his influence was not almost antiilnlal^tby that of his opponents. 
.Since the co-operation of th.e Scots with the southeVft malcdliitents, be had been gradually 
deprived of his authority in the north of England, oVer .which, before the einigration 
of the marquis of Newcastle, he had a great stray ; xtld'‘ th^0 fanatical intruders had 
olso made some progress in other parts of Ibe iJfwlm/ -^In the midland cotifltibs, few 
garrisons of the ro 3 ’alists now remained. In NOfth^Wbles, tlie king’s interest bad be- 
gun to decline; In South Wales, it waSv8dbverte<|*;^*'Tn the dastefn shires of England, 
from the Humber to the -Channel, the two Wholly predominated. In the west, 

and the south, Fairfax .and irCromwell, With dl^^c^ fOnb% promoted, with rapid success, 
the parliamentarian cause. Indeed, Charles, frpm^ih^'sucOcssive loSs of his towns and for- 
trcAse.s . and the ruin of his armies, had little. prospe,^.^'IpDg preserving even one station 
in 'wliichiiOT^iit repose with freedom and sccbtity/^ ' . , 

— ^'hc gloomy^Wpsp®*^^® ” realised in the ensuing •Campaign, when he was not 

only deprived of nw^f>f bis remaining posts, but had the mortification to find that even 
Oxford, the place of his’^;^‘1®”*^®« *** threateneif with a siege. His firm adherent, the 
marquii of IVlWntrose, wS^c®d formidable , Irl' Scotland, but he was soon after obliged 
to command him to dismiss and deliver^ yp those fortresses which were in hiS 

possession, . 

>^othiug could be mdreifectii?&t‘l^«- ‘be . sifoation in which the king now was. He 
now resolved to grant repeated messages 

to this purpose ; but - him the least jej^y. At last, after 
reproaching him whh'tiw ' blboa spilt ^WgtK hiSi that Ihtey were pre- 
paring some liilla,. to which if he would consent, ® 

his pacific inclinations. Fairfax* in ^e mean timei-fiOi^^SS*^ '^**5 a vrctonous 
army; in order to lay siege to Oxfm^j And Charte*, iWihi^P . !!!. 
tive, and led in triumph by his insol^sttbjects, rbiiolved W^self up to the ScotSa 
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former tranqjiil conditloH. At this lie. itas f reate 1 wkh some flattering marks' of 
(li'kiiK'tlou ; he was [:^rnutted to his old servants ; hie cnaplains were per- 

tnitted to attend him’, : aiVcI cclehrare^ivlhij^' ihcir own way. Rut ^ 

qujsile q>leasure he enjoyetf .of liw* children, with ' 

\«n9 j!rt ivifhetie. 


Rut the most ex-" 
tvhom lie had 


yY - UtTUC'tW OU^ii Uil alfecting’ilfece^ 

v ert? of no long continuance. As soon ‘ ?x^';fhc lud 'gihied a complete victory 

overate house of ccnnnpus, t1ic khig %ior Old^ disrespect, 

hub.'^ven. kept in conlinUal alarms 'for personal The consccpienoc ot 



the 'queslioii.ivvas, what ntiiilu^i;,S.^hI(i.’^fe3(^evOinbrachd.^. the diCighl^ourhood lay 
the Iste oMVjght, of- whicdi\lfam^hd'^^ • This man was entirely d(■[)en- 

'dciit on CroinvyUl, * which •itf{avou1-able' c5rcum.?tance.; .y because the 

governor w as nephew to Dr,^ Tho^t'^ing's favourite ....chhphiin, and iiad ac- 

qtiircd'a good reputation P.jippWf]^ recourse to liiin 

in the present exigence;' tvhCn'Vj?''iS|hei^i»&|il,;expej^^ llrbught of. '* Ash- 


burnliani and Rcrkcley were Thoy'^ad orders not to inform 

llauiinoud of the place' where. thc.^kil^'^ij^t^ccaied till tbjgyTiad'-flrsi obtained a prd- 
Uiisc of him not to deliver up''bis'i|i*M|^5^eci^ihoughyh#^ and^arni.y„.^ih'' '‘-’ • 

require him ; but i’CstOre htjh to CQuId hot priSt^Jhilh^, .'ifhc pron.^-*]!”^ 

would have hecA bdt'a 'slehddi'securi.fy f 9fen without CtAcUt^^lj^j^ghlHirnham itn.? 


jirudcntly, if hot^ treacherously, 
oWi 
of 
no^s 

Ay'hile the king continued in/th.l 
point of losidg all thc,,frti|^^<^.ii ,foi‘tner;^| 
against himself. ' Auloug thcSi^ljpertdi^^^^^^ 
5ub(^dioation, a set of rtiep 
whatever, and declared tltat tbey’^ ■ ‘ 
JesW Cbrisf. \'"} *' " 




'•nwetti 

'v 


i. tins would '. nayp'E 




■ ‘"li 


el!rected.;ag«ihst his 



ilaih,' 

as.|^g-asL.H;w’a8 only^.^^^ 

^plied todiimself 
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mtiuntion that tlie Icvclicis wcie to meet at acert£yft pUci* he unexpectedly appeared be- 
toic iliein, at tlie licad of hii>rc(l legiineot, fiaa hithtilo been deemed invincible. 

11c <ltuiaii(l((l, lathe name ot (Jod, nhat thts^se' meetings and auninurhigs meant; he ex- 
pofrtulated uith them upon the danger and <^i1seqncuce of then precipitant schemes, and 
d/'siicd them iimnediaicly to dcpaitj^nstead of obeying, iiowever, they ietuine4 an inso- 
lent aiijMcr': "h'K'loic, lushing onil^m in a lury, iie’laid tno ot them dead ,tl ht"! feet 
Jlib guaids dibpc siifur the icst, lie caused sOvemr ot them to lie hanged upon the spot, 
and sent othcis to iModon ; and thus dissipatejl -a faction,^ no othcnvisc ciiumial than ni 
thUinglolloM ( (1 his onii example. ^ , 

(’lounvtlls anllioi ity^ \\as gicatly incrqasdd'Jfy the last menlioQ^d^ action ; hat it be-* 
( line iiKsistiblc ni conscijiif nee ot a new and unexpected adtlJ^on to bis sucecbscs 
'11 k Scoi*- itf ilijps, a^li lined ol the r^pcoach of having sold l^hig, and stimulated 
^»'Tlc ffv hy tuc mdt ptndtnts, who took all occasions to moitify tliein, raised an army 
the' tio\oui, and the cliitt commlfnjd was given to the eail of Hamilton:* while Lang 
c^iiofesstd Imiisdf at the head of thq moie bigoted pailv viho had |[dken the 
to/cnan>j‘ toaiclied at the head ot his sc pu ate body, and both invaded the ftOlth ot 
England. ' 

'riiough tlicse two ni lines amounted to above 20,000 men, yet Cromwell, at the head of 
sOOO of his liaidy veicians, fgared not to give them battle. He attacked them, one alter 
uioihei ; loutcd and dispeised them ; took Hamilton prisoner; and, following Ins blow, 

< iilercd S( otlaiid, tlie government of uhiclTlie sett^ entirely to Ins salislaclion An 
msuiicction in Kent was quelled by Faiilax with the same ease; and nothing but success 
attended all this nstii pet’s attempts ^ 

Hilling these contentions, the king, who was kept a prisoner at ('arisbickc castle, 
tciitiiiiied to negotiate with tlie parliament for ^ptthiig the unspeakable calamities of 
the kingdom '1 he ^ifnliameht now savv qo otliei method ot desiioying the nnlitaiy 
power, but to tlepre^s it by thq, kingly. Frequent proposals toi an accoinniod.ition 
jias-'Cii between the captive king and the commons ; but the gi eat obstacle wliuli hid 
ill the vVay, still kept tiieni from agreeing. This was the king’s Ringing 
.abolidi t[)iscqoacy, though 4ic consented ®^ltei^ the liturgy. However, the tiealj 
was Slid rallied op w^tlj'vigour, and tlic parliament wr the fust lime'sccmed in tamest 
to eoncliide t.heit* uegoHatioiis. Hut all was now ^too late. 'Jhe victoiious aimy, with 
lomwell at tlidr fjead, oi.'i'anccd to with ^finious rcmonstianccs, began 

to demand vengeanM^on tlic^ king. T^o monai ch had been lately sent cinder 

confirteriieiit to tbat^ade ; aim’ from^ was pow conveyed to Iluist castle, in 

HaHfpbhiie,.*id|^posll^tjr^<^sle parliumebb ^in the mean time, began 

to issue, ,ordinances?of etFeb^iFb^}kioA to UiO|^^irfry CTcroachments, when 

tliey'.weio astt^isheS he inteiJ^ed paying tin m a 

visit with’'^uis time liriering them to raise him 

40,000/.%’ the of Londonf^\ ^ 

‘ comt)f%s, though, destitute dfall mpes of courage to 

resist, and to atternpt, m thfe face.^f,th,e Whole treaty they had begun 

with the king. They had taken 'kilo .cdnsicltra^itt of .«is concessions; ami 
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of tlio principal officers of the army, most of tlicin of very mean birth, togc- 
tlicr witii some of the lower lionse, and a few citizens of London. IhinLluiw, a lawyer, 
was elioseii president; Loke was appointed solicitor for the [leople of Ihiglaiid ; Doris- 
Ians, Stceh', and Aske, were nani<^ assistants, d'iie court sat in Westminster-haU. 
A\ hen tlie king was brought for’- ard before the court, he was conducted by the uiace- 
iicar/u' to a chair placed within the bar. Though long detained a prisoner, and now 
prodneed as a crimiuah he still maintained the dignity' of a king. His cliarge was then 
read by the solicitor, accusing him of having been the cause of all the bloodshed which 
followed since the ca*MVilenceincnt of tlio war; after which Bradshaw directed ills dis- 
course to him uud told him tliat the court expected his answer. 

The king began his liefence, with declining the anlhority of tnc court. lie represent- 
ed, that, having been engaged in treaty with his two houses of ijailiament, and having 
liiiLslicd almost every article, he expected a different tu atment from what he had now 
received. lie perceived, he said, no appearance of an upfier house; which was neces- 
sary to constihite u just tribunal. He alleged that he himself svas the k»ng and foun- 
tain of law, and consequently coiihl not be tried by laws to which he had never given 
jni-. assent; tluit having been entrusted v\itli the liberties of the people, he would not 
now betray them, by recognizing a power f(»unded in usurpation; tliat lie was willing, 
betore a proper tribunal, to enter into tiic j^iticulars of his defence ; but that, before 
luem, he must decline any a[)ology for his innocence, test ho should be considered as live 
betrayer of, and not the martyr for, the constitution. ]!radshaw, in order to support 
the authoiity of the court, insisted, that tln^y had received their authority from the peo- 
{)le, the source of all right. He pressed the king not to decline the authority of the 
court that was delegated by the commons of England, and interrupted and ovcr-riKcd 
iiim in his attempt to rcqdy. In this manner the king was three times produced before 
the court, and as often persisted in declining its jurisdiction. The fourth and last time 
VC’S brought before this self-created tribunal, as he xvas proceeding thither, he was 
insuhed by the soldiers and the mob, wlio ^j’icd out, Justice ! justice! Execution ! 
execution!'' but he continued undaunted. His judges having now examined some wit- 
, nesses, by wljom it was proved that the king had appeared inarms against the forces 
commissioned by parliament ; they pronounced sentence against him. He seemed very 
anxious at this time to be admitted to a conference with the two lK)uses, and it Nvas sup- 
posed that he intended to resign the crown to his son ; but the court letused cQmpliance.j 
and considered his request as an artifice to delay justice. 

The behaviour of Charles under all these instances of low-bred malice was great, firm, 
and equal. In going through the* hall from this execrable tribunal, the soldiers am! 
rabble were again instigated to cry out, Justir/^ and execution! "ilicy reviled him "iili 
tlie naost hitter reproaches. Among other iiasults, '^ne miscrceul presumed to s[)it in 
the face of his .sovereign. He patiently bore their inso.^.»ice; “ Poor souls, ' cried he, 
“ they would treat their generals in tlie same maiiiwsr lor six-pence.” Those of the 
populace who still retained the feelings of humanity, expressed their sorrow in sighs and 
tears. A soldier, more compassionate than the rest, could not help imploring a blessing 
on bis royal head. An officer overhearing him, struck the hon centiuel to the 
Vot. L ♦ 5 M 
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pmind before the king ; who could not help saying, that the punishment exceeded the 
o/Fence. 

At the return to Whitc?)all, Charles desired permission of the house to see ids chil- 
dren, and to be attended in his private devotions by Dr. Juxon, late bishop of London. 
'1 liese requests were granted, and also tlnee days to prepare for execution. Every night 
between his sentence and execution, the king slept sound as usual, though the noise of 
the workmen employed in framing the scafFoIrl continually resounded in his ears. The 
fatal morning being at last arrived, he ro.se early; and calling one of his attendants, he 
bade him employ more than usual care in dressing him, and preparing him for so great 
a solemnity. The street before Whitehall was the place destined for liij^cxecution ; 
for it was intended that this should increase tlie severity of his punishment. He :vas 
led through the banqueting hotisc to the scaffold adjoining to that edifice, attended by 
his friend and servant, bisliop Juxon. The scaflbld, which was covered with black, 
was guarded by a regiment of soldiers, under the command of colonel Tomlinson ; aiul 
on it were to l)e seen tlie block, the ax, and two executioners in masks. . The j)COple, 
in crowds, stood at a greater distance. The king surveyed all these solemn prepara- 
tions with composure; and. as he could not expect to he heard by the people at a dis- 
tance, he addressed liuriself to the few persons who stood round him. He there jus- 
tified his own innocence in die late fatal wars; heob.scrvcd, that he had not taken arms 
till after the parliament laid shown him the example ; and that he had no other object in 
his warlike preparations, than to preserve that aiidiority entire, which had been trans- 
mitted to him by his ancestors. I'ut, diougli innocent towards his people, he acknow- 
ledged the equity of his execution in the eyes of his Maker : he owned that he was justly 
punished, for having consented to die execution of an unjust sentence against the carl 
of Strafford. He forgave all his enemies ; exhorted the people to return to their obe- 
dience, and acknowledge his son a.s his successor ; and signified his attachment to the 
protestant religion, as professed by the church of England. So stiong was the imfires- 
sion made by his dying words on those who could hear him, that colonel Tomlinkon 
himself, to whose care he had been committed, acknowledged himself a convert. At 
one blow bis head was .severed from his liody. The other executioner then, holding up 
the head, exclaimed, “ This i.s the head of a traitor. ’ 

It is impossible to describe the grief, indignation, and astonishment, which took place 
not only among the spectators who were overw helmed with a flood of sorrow, but 
throughout the whole nation, as soon as the report of this fatal execution was conveyed 
to ttiem. Each blamed himself, either with active disloyalty to the king, or a passive 
compliance with his destroyers. The very pulpits that used to resound with insolence 
and sedition, were now bedewed w ith tears -x)f unfeigned repentance ; and all united in 
in their detestation of those dark Ijy^ocrites, who, to satisfy their own enmity, involved 
a whole nation in the guilt of Jr^son. 

Charles was execute^ xm tlyi 30th of January, 1649 * Ihe 49th year of his age, 
and e4th of his rciM. He w as of a middling stature, robust, and well proportioned. 
His visage was pleasant, but yiielaucholy ; and it is probable that the continual troa^lee 
in which he was involved niightkhavc made that impression on his countenance. 
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It hcinj.' remarked, that tae kin«, the moment betorehe stretched out his neck to the 
executioner, had said to Juxon, with a very earnest accent, the single word, Heuember, 
great mysteries were supposed to be concealed under that word ; and the generals ve- 
heuioiitly insisted with the prelate that he should inform them of the king’s meaning. 
Juxon told llicm, that the king, li ving frequently charged him to inculcate on his sou 
forgiveness of his imirdereis, had taken this opportunity, in the last moment of his life, 
when iiis comimuuU, he supposed, would be regarded as sacred and inviolable, to rc« 
iterate that desire ; and that his mild spirit thus terminated its present course, by an act 
of benevolence to liis greatest enemies. 
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CILM’TKR XIll. 

nuiiisu i'.AiriUt' From the death of Charles I. to the Itevolutton. 

ri^IlE d i^sjlntion of the monarcliy in England soon followed the death of the ino- 
-*■- narch. When the peers met, on the day a|>point(‘d in their adjournment, they civ 
tered upon i)usiness ; ,and sent doun some votes to the commons, of which the hitter deigned 
not to take the least notice. In. a fe^v days after, th- commons voted, that the n »usc of 
lords was useless »and clanircrons ; for which reason it was aholished. They voted it 
liigh treason to acknowledge Charles Stuart, son of the late king, as sncccs‘^or to the 
throne. 

A great seal was made; on one side of whiidi wf're engraven tlie arms of Enghuid 
and Ireland, with this inscription, “ The great seal of I'n^hnid/’ On the reverse 
was represented the house of coinmons sitting, with this motto : On the first year oi 

freedom, by Clod's blessing restored, ' TIh' foims of all public business were 

changed from being transacted in the king's name, to that of the keepers of tlie liberties 
of England. The court of king's hencli was called the t'ourt of public bench. Nay, 
so cautious ou this liead, it is said, were some of tluj republicans, that, in reciting thi 
Lord s Prayer, they would not say, “ thy kingdom,” but “ thy common wealtli come/' 
The kings statue in the Exchange was thrown down; and on the pedestal these words 
were inscribed, Exit tyrannus, reguni nltimus : The tyrant is gone, the last of tlie 
kings.” The commons, it is said, intended to bind the princess Elizabeth apprentice 
to a button maker ; the duke of Gloucester was to he taught some other meclianical em- 
ployment ; but the former soon died of grief, as is supposed, for her father s tragical 
end ; the latter was sent beyond sea by Cromwell. 

The commons next proceeded to punish those who had been most remarkable tor 
their attachment to their late sovereign. The duke of Hamilton, lord Capel, and the 
earl of Holland, were condemned and executed ; the carl of Norwich and sir John 
Owen were also condemned, and afterwards pardoned. These executions irritated tlie 
Scots : their loyalty began to return ; and the insolence of the independents, w ith their 
victories, inflamed them still more. They determined, therefore, to acknowledge prince 
Charles for their king, l)ut at the same time to abridge his power by every limitalioii 
which they liad attempted to impose on his father. 

Charles, after tlie death of his father, having passed some time at Paris, and fimling 
no likelihood of assistance from that quarter, vvas glad to accept of any conditions. The 
Scots, however, while they were thus professing loyalty to their king, were r/everthc- 
less cruelly punishing his adherents. Among others, the brave marquis of Montrose 
was taken prisoner, as he endeavoured to raise the Highlanders in the royal cause ; and 
being brought to Edinburgh, was hanged on a gibbet 30 feet high, then quartered, and 
hj.s limbs stuck up in the principal towns of the kingdom. Vet, notwithstanding all 
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this severity, Charles ventured into Scotland, and had rlio mortification to enter the 
gate of Edinburgh where the limbs of that faitliful adlieient were still exposed. 

Tlie young king soon found that he had only exchanged his exile for imprisonment. 
He was surrounded and incessantly importuned bv the clergymen, wlio, having brought 
royalty under the’*** feet, were resolved to keep it still subservient, t'harlcs pretended 
to give car to their discourse; * nl, liowevcr, made an attempt to esciipe. He was over- 
taken and brought back; when he owned the greatness of his fault, and testified his 
repentance for what lu had done. 

Cromwell, in the mean lim<\ who had been appointed by the parliament to com- 
mand the army in Ireland, inosccnted the war in that kingdom with his usual success. 
He had to encounter the lovalist^, commanded by the duke of Ormond, and the 
native Irish, led on hy O’Nciie. Theses troops he quickly overcame; and most of llic 
towns, intiinidaterl hy his enielty, (ipeiK'd their gates at his approach. He was on the 
})oint of rcduciiig the whole kingdom, when he was recalled hy the |)arliumcnt to defend 
iii:3 eountry agaiiu-t the Scots, who had raised a considcral)lc army in support of the roya. 
cause. 

On the return of Cromwell to England, he was chosen commander in chief of the 
parliamentary forces, in the room of Fairfax, who declined opposing the prcshylciians. 
The new general immediately set forward for Scotland, with an army of lb, 000 men, 
wlierc fic was opposed by general Lesly, who formed an excellent plan for his own 
defence. 

'J'liis [)rudent commander, know ing his men to be inferior in valour and discipline, how- 
ever superior in numbers, to those of C’romvvell, kept himself carefully in his intrench • 
ments. At last Cromwell was drawn into a very disadvantageous post near Duiihai, 
w here his antagonist waited deliheratedy to lake advantage of him. From this imminent 
danger, however, he was delivered hy the madness of the Scots clergy. They, it secmis 
liad been wiestling in [)rayer with the I.ord night and day, and at last foncied that they 
liad obtained the sJiperiority. Revelations were made them, that the heretical army, 
togctlier witli Agag their general, would he delivered into their hands. H|)on the 
assurances of these visions, they obliged their general to descend into the plain, ana 
give the English battle. ^V"he^ Cromwell saw this mad action, he assured his followers, 
that the lord had delivered them into his hands, and ordered his army to sing p.salms, 
as if already certain of victory. The Scots, though double the number of the English, 
were soon |)ut to flight, and pursued vvith great slaughter, while Cromwxll did not* Idse 
in all above 40 men, 

After tliis defeat, Charles put himself at the head of the remains of his army; and 
fnese he further strengthened by the royalists, who had been for some time excluded 
Iroin his service by the covenanters. He was so closely pursued by Cromwell, how- 
ever, that he soon found it impossible to maintain his army. Observing, therefore, 
that the way was open to England, he immediately directed his march towards that 
country, where he expected to be reinforced by all the royalists in that part of the king- 
dom. In this, however, he was deceived : the English, terrified at the name of his 
opponent, dreaded to join him. But this mortification was greatly increased, when, at 
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Worcester, he was informed, that Crotnuell was marchipf:; with hasty strides from Scot- 
laiKl, with an army of 40,000 men. I'his news was scarcely arrived, uhen ( iomncll 
himself was tlu^rc. He fell upon the tov\n on all sides: the whole Scots army uas 
cither killed or taken prisoners ; and the king himself, having given many p/oofs of 
personal valour, was obliged to flv. 

The young king now entered upon a scone of adventures the most romantic that can 
be imagined. After his hair was cut ofK tlic better to disguise l)is person, he worked 
some days in the habit of a peasant, cutting faggots in a wood, lie next made an at- 
tempt to retire into Wales, under the conduct of one Pendrt!!, a poor farmer, who was 
sincerely attached to his cause. In (his lUtcmpt, however, lie was disappointed; every 
pass being guarded to prevent their escape. J]cing obliged to letiirn, lie met o’u; coIo' 
nel C^treless, who had escaped tlie carnage at Worcester. In his company, the In'ng 
was obliged to climb a spreading oak ; among the thick branches of w liich they s[)cmU 
the day together, while they heard the soldiers of tlie enemy in pursuit ot them below. 
Erom thcncc he passed, with imminent danger, feeling all the varieties of famine, fatigue, 
and pain, till he arrived at the house of colonel Lane, a zealous royalist, in Stallbrd- 
shire. Tliere lie deliberated aliout the means of escaping to Lrance ; and Ih istol being 
supposed the properest port, it was rcsolvf.d that he should ride before this gentleman's 
sister, on a visit to one Mrs. Norton, who lived in the ncighhouiliood of tha^ city. 
During this journey, he every day met with person.s whose faces he knew, and atone 
time passed through a vUiole rcfiimcnt of tlic enemies’ army. 

When tliey ai rived at Mrs. Norton's, the first person they saw was one of his own 
chaplains at the door, amusing himself with seeing people play at bowls. The king, 
after liaving taken proper care of hi> horse in the stable, was shown to an apartment 
which Mrs. Lane liad provided for him, as it was said he had the ague. '^Ihe butler, 
however, being sent to him with some refreshment, no sooner beheld his face, which 
was very pale with anxiety and fatigue, than he recollected his king and master; and 
falling on his knees, while the tears streamed down his cheeks, cried out, “ I am re- 
joiced to see your majesty.” The king was alarmed, but made the butler promise 
that he would keep the secret from every mortal, even from liis master ; and the honest 
servant punctually obeyed him. 

No ship being found that would for a month set sail from Rristol, either for France 
or Spain, the king was obliged to go elsewhere for a passage. He iherelorc repaired to 
the house of colonel Wyndham, in Dorsetshire, where lie was cordially received. His 
mother, a venerable matron, seemed to think the end ot iicr lilc nobly icwardcd, in liav- 
ing it in her power to give protection to lier king. She expressed no dissatistaction at 
having lost three sons and one grandchild in the defence ot his Cause, since she was 
honoured in being instrumental in his own preservation. 

Pursuing from thence his journey to the sca-side, he once more had a very narrow 
escape at a little inn, where he set up for the night. The day hud been a[)poinled for a 
solemn fast; and a weaver, who had been a soldier in the parliamentary army, was 
preaching against the king in a little chapel fronting the house. Charles, to avoid 
suspicion, was himself among the audience, it happened that a smith, of the same 
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principles with tnc weaver, nad been examining tne norse:^ DCiOnging to the passengers^ 
and came to assure the preacher, that he knew, by the fashion of the shoes, that one of 
the stranger’s horses came from the north. The preacher immediately affirmed, that 
this horse could belong to no otiier than Charles Stuart, and instantly went with a con- 
stable to search the inn. Rut Charles had taken timely precautions, and left the inn 
before the constable’s arrival. 

At ShoTcliani, in Sussex, a vessel was at last found, in which he embarked. lie 
was known to so many, that, if he had not set sail at that critical moment, it had been 
impossible lor him to escape. After 41 days’ concealment, he arrived safely at Fes- 
champ in Norniaruly. No less than 40 men and women had, at different times, been 
privy U) liii OM*ape. 

Cioinwcli, ill the nie.an time, returned in triumph; and his first care was to depress 
t.Jjc Scot<, on account of their having withstood the w'ork of the gospel, as he called it. 
An act was passed for aliolisliing royalty in Scotland, and annexing that kingdom as a 
conquered province to the English commonwealth. It was em()owcrcd, however, to 
send some members to the English parliament; judges were appointed to distribute jus- 
tice ; and tlic people of that country, now freed from the tyranny of the ecclesiastics, were 
not much dissatisfied with the government. 

All parts of the Rritisli dominions being now reduced to perfect subjection to the par- 
liament, they next resolved to chastise the Dutch, who had given but very slight causes 
ot complaint. It happened that one Dr. Dorislaus, who xvas of the number of the late 
king’s judges, being sent by the parliament as their envoy into Holland, was assassinated 
by one of the royal party who had taken refuge there. Sometime after, also, Mr. St, 
John, appointed their ambassador to that court, was insulted by the friends of the 
prince of Orange. These were thought sufficient reasons for a declaration of war against 
the Hollanders by the commonwealth of England. The parliament’s chief dependence 
lay in the activity and courage of Rlake, their admiral ; wdio, though he had not em- 
barked in naval command till late in life, yet surpassed all that went before him in cou- 
rage and dexterity. 

On the other side, tlic Dutch opposed to him their famous admiral Van Tiomp, 
to whom their country never since produced an equal. Many wcie the engagements 
between these celebrated admirals, and various was llieir success. Several dreadful 
encounters served rather to show the excellency ot the admirals, tlian to determine 
their superiority. At last, the Dutch, who. felt many great disadvantages by the* 
loss of their trade, and by the total suspension of their fisheries, were willing to treat 
for a peace. The parliament, however, gave but a very unfavourable answer. 'I'liey 
studied to keep their navy on foot as long as they could ; rightly judging, that, wliile 
the force of the nation was exerted by sea, it w'ould diminish the formidable power of 
Cromwell by land. 

This great aspirer, however, quickly perceived tbeir designs ; and, therefore, secure 
in the attachment of the army, resolved to seize the fiovereigq power. He persuaded 
the officers to present a petition for payment of arrears, and redress of grievances. 
His orders were obeyed : a petition was drawn up and presented, in which the officers^ 
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alter demanding their arrears, desired the parliament to consider how many yenrs they 
had sat, and wljat pretensions they had formerly made of their designs to new model 
the house, and establish freedom on its broadest basis. They alleged, that it was now 
full time to give place to others; and however meritorious their actions might have been, 
yet the re.st of the nation hud some right, in their turn, to manifest their patriotism ip 
defence of their country. The house was highly offended ; they appointed a comiwiltec 
to prepare an act, ordaining tnnt all persons who g|||c$entcd such petitions for llie fu- 
ture, should be deemed guilty of high treason. "J’o this the officers tnadc a very Avarin rc- 
nionslrance, and the parliament as angry a reply. Cromwell, being informed of this 
altcicaliou, started up with the utmost seeming fury, and turning to luajoBs-Vcinoo, ciiel 
out, that he was compelled to do a thing that made the very hair ot his head stand oe. 
end. Tlien hastening to the house with 300 soldiers, and with the marks ol violent 
indignation on his countenance, he entered, took his place, and alteiided to the dcbal'.;. 
for some time. 

When the question was ready to be put, be suddenly started up, and began to 
load tbe parliament will) the vilest reproaches for tlieir tyranny, ambition, oppression, 
and robbery of tbe public. Upon which, stamping with his foot, which wa.s the signal 
for the soldiers to enter, the place was immediately filled with armed men. Then, ail- 
dressing himself to the members, “ For shame,” said he, “ get you gone : give place 
to honester men ; to those who will more faithfully discharge their trust. You are no 
loa^r a parliament; I tell you, you are no longer a parliament; the Lord has clono 
with you.” Sir IJarry Vane exclaiming against this conduct, “Sir Harry!” cried 
Cromwell with a loud roice, “ © Sir Harry Vane ! The I..ord deliver me from 
Sir Harry Vane! Taking hokt^lien of one of the members by -his cloak, “Thou art 
a whoreinaster,”. cries he; td^Oliother, “ Thou art an adulterer;” to a third, “ Tliou 
art a drunkard to a fourth, “ Thou art a glutton,” &c. “ It is you,” continued he to 

the members, “ that have forced me upon this. I have sought the Lord night and day, 
that he would rather slay me than put me upon this work.” Then pointing to the mace, 

“ Take away that bauble,” cried lie : after which, turning out all the members, and 
clearing the hall, he ordered the doors to be locked ; and putting the keys in his pocket, 
leturned to Whitehall. 

Thus the whole civil and military power centered in Cromwell, wiho, by this bold trans- 
action, became, in effect, king of Great Britain^ with uncontfoulable authority. Being 
willing, however, to amuse the pieople with the form of a commonwealth, be proposed 
to give his subjects a parliament; but stteh an one as should be. altogether obedient to 
Ills commands. For this put:pose it was decreed, that the sovereign poAver should be 
vested in 144 persons, under the denomination of a paiiioment; and he undertook to 
make tbe choice himself. The persons pitched upon were the lowest, meanest, and 
motft ignorant among the citizens, and the very dregs of the fanatics. ' To go further thWi 
others in the absurdities of. fanaticism was the chief qualification upon which each of 
these valued himself. Their very names, borrowed from scripture, and rendered ridi- 
culous by their misappheation, served to show their excess of folly: One of them par- 
fjculurly, wlio was called Praisc-God-llarebone, a canting kather-sciler, gave his name 
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to this 0:1(1 a'-. I ir (alicd liarobohe^s ()arliauieiit. They wcrcchietly coiri- 

posL-.l oi AnliooiiiliUis : a srv.'t lliai, ai'tor receiving (he spirit, s{ij)[K)bCil (luMiiselves in- 
capable ol on or ; a/4ci th-. /iUli rnunarchy n)on, w ho every hour expoctctl C'hri^f;^ second 
Coining on e.ulii. 'I\hr-/ bj'g.ui by choosing cight^of their tribe to seek the Lord in 
j)iayM\ v^hih’ iIjc r • \ ^ a'-nK- ^jf. down to deliberate b'pOn tbe'suppression of tijc clergy, 
tliu iiniveiHilies^ aiid ( -aK ; ui iuoiicc ; and instead of all this, it w*u5 iheir intent to sub* 
slitute (!h' law oi' T\b' .. _ ^ 

it war, impo ifiv a h’.oil^atnre as this could stand ; 'even the vtilgrir began to 

exclaim aj nns*. a a...i 1 incnucll himself tdbe asIuin'Jed of their ahsurdilics. Ho Had 
c«!('lul(y I 'j^'v '> 1 :' j. Cl ' nns among thorn, wdio were cntUTly cfcvolcd to his interest, 

and fh# -c la . c c *<>, di im /'; the assembly. / These accordingly n]'e,t by concert, 

c:nli(-r that) da’ i '-J ; i li, , ii.itc inlty ; and observing to each other tliat this parliament 
had sat Imij; ha-t'’ i('d ( 'romwoll, w itli House, tlicir spctlkcr, at their 

head, and iiiln iiis \ aud^ u d tlir auiiiority wdth which lie had invested them. C'rom- 
ocii -.Hccphd lia ir j c" i.Mia ii» e i rill! ph’a aiTt . hut being told tlifit some of their number 
vaac udmctc'rv, la: suit (uln-a ' 'A'iiiio \i) (*i{’nr tlni lionse" of 'Such ^is ventured to romuin, 
th'jro- iln V liuii jJ irad <Mie Mo'vt \ in I he chair, b\ the time that the Colonel bad^arriv- 
eil ; jiid Ilf a- ki d l»y the colonrl v\h.jt lie v d’d iln'icp IMoyer replied, very' gravely, 

tliat. they w('rc Ma hin:‘ the Lmd. “ 'I h^.n \<)n may ;*(» cl.^^ewhorc,’^ Ciicd White, ibr, tO 
n'i\ cciliim kno\vled:M*^ the Lord fiatii not bc< n heredhe^NO many years.'’ • 

duo shado'w of parriament bcinc tho'- dis,;.lv*cd, the ofliccas, by lliclr own /ftfithniity, 
dt‘clar<'d (h'onnvcil p'roti cior of th<’ < onimcnw ( alth of England. The inay6r'aitd^aldcr- 
nuii were for to :;ivc vdcmuity in his appointment, and he iostiliVtctl mt^ iiis 
new oflioc at Whitehall, in the [)ah.cc ol the idj^gs^of England/ , Ife was to be adcb^Cs'scd 
by die title of Highness; and hi- power was pioclafmgc! in Londoir, and otIicC parts 
ot the kingd(jm. It was now, indeed, in a great measure necessary that ?Q’nfo person 
s-liould take tfe(^ supremo command ; for aflaifs were brgnglit into su^di a situation, l>y 
l!i(i nji’i'ji:s animo.''irics of the contending parties, that rjolhiifg bi/t' absolute po*.ver couUI 
picvenfc a rumwal of fiariner bloodshed and confusion. '^I'hX' goyerniiient of the kingdom 
\V‘d3 jidjnstcd'in the following planner. 'A council a[>poiptcd, wiiich was rot to ex- 
ceed dl, n()r to L/C ynder 1:3 persons. Tiic.scwvere to enjoy' t)ieir of}jfTS tor life, or liur- 
ii. ; <'Ood bcHlviour ; and, in case of a jk-acancy -thte ren ainiug 'member? named tbiio, 
ol 'V horn' the ‘protector cliose one. The protector vras ap(»oinlf'd’'thc soprti+va nragisliiun 
ot the (.ommoriwcyalth, ‘with such poSver as the king wi.- nossesscarof. 'Lhe povVtdy' of 
tile sword was vested in him jointly with the ))arlklIir('nL^^ lam silting, or .wiifv thtdccnii- 
ci!*a£ other times.’ He was obliged to .summon a parliarpent once every/, three yemt:, . 
and tef allow them to sit five months without adjourmf^'tr A standing ainVy dsiab- 
Ibljied, of . 20,00(7 foot and 10,000 horse; and fnmlsAvere assigv^piU for the?i sucijicMt 
^be 'protector ^enjoyed Lis office for life ; and on his deatli, Ins place was lobe bt;|> 

; ^iied by the council. ’ ^ 

^)f ull these cfau.sos, the standing army was sijfiicicnt for Croiiiweirs pmposc : for, 
w hilc /possessed of that instrument, he could mould the rest of the comtitulion to his 
ph' nbpe ,at any He chosedhis conneil from among Iris officers; idm had been the 
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ooTijp«nions of his cSttngcrs and victories, each of wr.ot.i ]\n a of 

a-yc:ur. He took care to have hiS' troops, upon uhoJ-v 1 'l* f a 

suppoit, paid a njonlh in advance .the loag^aines were also well provided, and thcpuLiic 
treasure' managed v\ith frugality care; while his activity, and rosoluiicr,^ 

were so well excrteiJ, that, he discovered every * conspiiacy aguiubi. lii.> person, and every 
plot for an insurrection, before they topk 

IKus Cromwell, continued to goveriv though witho^ assuming the title of ki y.y in ai 
absolute a manner as the thOst d^s|)piic prince in Eiimpe. As hr uus I'rsu'd at Lou.', 

so h(Mnadc himself Inspected abroafi... TV Imiiiidcd Iv i*. pcaUd 

defeats, were obliged to sue for pea^rV, Cromwell obliged them to jviy dc^': ?:rr tp [in. 
IJritish flag. Ho compelled tljcm to' abandon the inteie^t td the king, to j ’v 
us an indemnification for former expcuces, and to n itorc b; the Kuglisii ii-v 

company a, part of thasc dominions which they hud been iJispo5:,osscd of by the Dui.:U 
during the* former reign. 

IhcMnimstry of ..France thought proper to puy dcffivnee to the impeiions cImm— 
-ter ot the protector ; -and he having lent fliat court a body of (uJtU) e cu, to utiui k iln 
. bpanish b Netherlands, .vvho obtuinctl a signal vlittny, the Vreutij put 

Ruoki^rkyrttO his JiUnds, as a reward for his attachmmt, J5y moans (4 the eeh haated 
he humbled Spain prodigiously, as also l*he Algerines and 'rimcsiiu -u Venn 
l^wo other aclmir(ds, made an ‘attempt on the islamJ of Hispanlol:* but 
they steered to Jamaica, which was surrendered to them witliout -a hlou, 
was thoujjlit of th^ importance of tliis co!ii]iic‘st, thut, oa th<.‘ir rotiiiu, the 
twd'.ad^ffals were committed to the Tower, on account of the failure of the priiiyp.',! 
obje.crbf their equipment 

It 13 not to bo snpposed-thiiij^lfflibrnerous standing army could be maintained, an'.i to 
many forei^ wars , carried oii, without .incurring extraordinary fexpeiiccF. .Tlie pro- 
tector’s rcveniies.were hep rn.uoh exhausted,, . that he was .obliged ' to ha'fe recourse, to 
•methods, wbiphhe pydbably would not have cljosen, had he not ..been, diivcn-to them by 
necessity. ..One or (wp .conspiracies e'ritered iulp.by the royalists,- which, Were detected 
and punished, served' him as a pretcnce,,to lay,&'b®8vy tax iipqji all tliaV^arty/ of the 
tenth penny oti all .their posiscssions., Ib. order, td’raise- this oppressive^ imposition, tep 
major generals were histiluted, ^who .diyided th^; wbplp kingdom into! s’d^ l^y . military 
jurisdictions.' These, rpep ;had power. tp subjj^Wbpin thqy ^i 5 .^S^tto,tius tax, and to 
iniprisph spell .as Wenied their jurisdicUon.;;.!.Ujpj£!^,jeolq powers, ^ they exer- 

cisffl tlie most arbitrary, authority Wo ^"^olibifebtioa agauiat their exac-' 

tipns ; the jWy'inask of libcfti^as'll^b^^pff,,. and.-alj.' projij^ty disposal .of 

niilitarj^tribunal. ItWas iri,j,^R tbat theliation cried 
well piseinbled oneUaii.cOnSeqiicnce^jf't^eir ^lairiOurs 
he fQJ||d .if refractory* to liis commands. VlaSt, 

sucls^imarion by the people, he resolved to ,giyc^!\theiij onq ; bbt sttCh ^ 

of .bis own .choosing, < and, .chiefly corapbsed.jaf his cycaUires'! pfA! " 
dinu'eni^mplfxion simuld epter the bouse, guaVds’W^e^e* placed, and none 

admitted but such as produced a .warrant from his couneilA 
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TLe prliicipal design of convening this as«en(ifbly;wi#S,.that they, should offer tfi®! 
town, with the title of king, and other ensigns" of royalty.. His creatures, thVrefere; 4 : 
■'■lok care to in.sinuate the confusion tliere wr&'!.,4hi,J;igg|il proceedings withoMt the nStpe.- 
of a king; li)at no man was acquainted wiUi, the httnW of the fw'csent n)agia^ / 

Irate’s authority, but llicfo of a king. wxir by tlti^^perience ofr 

ages. The tnotion ivas at last fo^'^ ''rn&^ili' in 

and nothing ^^as now wanting biU well's ojfn conWh)^f'jw)?hftve. -enrolled 

among t’.ie kings of Kiighind. This’ cbn^eritj ,h6tyey|ry , l^ resolution enough 

to give.' His iloubts ronlinued for carried on with the 

members u ho made the offer, so^far as , it js. intelfigibi^ seems to argue 

that he was dcbirous of being compelled to ofler ; however, the conference 

eiulcd'in Ids total refusal. “ ,■• ' ‘ 

■M'ith all these profl’ercd lionours,. and with nil his despotic power, the situation of 
^’ruu-iwt'll Mas far from being enviable. Perhaps., no situation, h.Otvcv.er tneahj or loaded 
with cuntcuifit, could he more truly distressfiil than his, at the titne the naflon .was 
loading him Miili congratulations and nddresses. He had at rendered' himself hate- , 
ful to every party, and he owed his safety to their mutual hatfe^ arid > diffidence of one 
another. His arts a f disskiuilatiAh were exhausted; none could bb deceived 
even tliosc* of hi.s OAvn party and principles disdained the use to which lie hail' eph- 
verted his zeal .and, professions. Though the ' whole- nation silently detested ' h^j,^dtnt* , 
nistration, he Wd hpt feecn completeiy wretched, if hp,. could have found dome^tjfejbnso- 
lation. Hut evetiAlns own family had embrace^fCj^bUgan; principles . with 
violence,' they, could not, u ithout indigoati<j^i^bi^idld , him vested with uifeohtwwl- 
ablc pQ\y«i;i .'ail'd /IVj^r^. , Claypolc, . his fayom'itif^fei^btci;;: ''u on “'her 

death-bed, wth.. a^ifjlAfcrirucs which, led Jiiffi 'to. t'i^iple tnv.tlie .throne. Ip add 
to all . this, not only coplpiracies formed against him, but lie was at last taught, 

nr^t iM'ilu r^ncii*<ih1i« !hiif hl.Q motion ’. 


that, appeared- at. that dpi®, o*"* those that have since appeared, this was 


tlie most elocjuput tfrtd piastcrly. 1> '^pirttwell it and is said, never to 1 

ofterwards; . v,;'-'' . ..'V;,' ' .. '■ ■ , v . . • . 

Thn iisiinifii- nowVfound. ^ that the to wnicn ne had Sw?vioce 


to hav.e 'smiled. 
Sacrificed his fortficr 
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scMue person for their gener^i in' Klioni tlicy eotild confide. The house voted 
ituch rijeetings find.retno!Sstranees, mdjtwfhi ui>on which the officers, surrounding Uich- 
.Aul’s hhnsts 'fi-rccd hiu^fo dissoive^i^^^iil’'^^^ «hd soon alter he signed an abilica- 
tid,n dfT^o^'govern^j^fi! Hi|j^b'iirigcr' brother, Henry, *rho had been appointed to ihS 
ebhiniani'i'^l'Ii^H "followed Richard’s aiid rcsigntai his ceisnui.Hsion wilh- 


army, by cashiering sdine ''of api)o*Wtiit? oiu wnom tney couiu 

have more ' dc-pendahee. "Thei d^^s',.|roi^fediately resolved to dissolve i be assembly. 
j\,amhert, one of the general ofH^S^*,foft(\V up a chosen body of troops; aim placing 
ftieiii' in the ',8treets*whieh led tb Westminster-hall, when the speaker, Ijeiithall, pro- 
ceeded iir 'his carnage. fo the house, he ordered the horses to he turned, and very civilly 
conducted hiin lrome.- 'Thb other menjbci's tvere likewise intercepted ; and the army 

-i 3" * ii " ' 'L M - / ‘ -m • 4 1*1 I I _ _ - A ! A ^ . J ^ k ■ 1 #-v i« 



.vliich side, he designed to <, take. A 'reiiiarkablejnstan.c^bf fp^l^id^tbtfis behaviour Wa.s, 
bis own brother came to hiai; ^ith a twd8^^^rdM.}Tdt^.jtrranyin in the 
n Lbwt*' hft refused nil con^drSation hean/ii he . had 


ij’; h'earipj? be . had 
Aof known’ probity 


tjiat, when 


uaihe ojT tha king,' he' refused all ^n^drSation . '''.fjiS 
tojd bis errand to Mr. Price, the general’s own cRflplSin;, aiTOjli^ab o 

and honour, ^ ' v" ■ 'f'-'': i''l‘ 

"’Hearing that the officers were prc|^^rjng'attltrii^!^^;,9PP®®® Mldhk, auntsect them 
vvitli negotiations i, ;aXd ' the f*^opl 9 » defeocpless, hegmr 

to declare fo'i' a freh. ,T>,arliainent. The tlifitripli/ief’. i 

navy and part of. the army, ag!yp;Vehti^i^| 
in their turb,against*,thh;jpfficers 
cd. VV'ithd'ut takingi|^’Shijf;^!|o^c^;^ 
ripm«diatHy tb ,thc 
at last founiWiimSelf : di^feft^'by lj| 

' with his ariny to London.' y.^'he'-gi^^^ 
eHprdswng dicir desire 

•’^.t. j^citgniity, • at .A^h'^’b 

ail lljle'''i!rOrlA. in'.dOubt 

uiessage, desiring them Uti^oyc Sttcb forces^ds' 


i^j^Vinvited''^ also by the 
' p, thunder votes, 
Wad, .been eject- 
ip^‘ to;;repail• 

P[p^i^■^a'ilibert 


m. 


'/id 




^jparlijsiiteat 

.('t' '‘V,/V "-v 
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iciN. Sonic of the rcciinents nillingly obeyed this order; and such as did not, Monk 
tnnu'd out by fon t; ; utter wliich he took up his quartets wiU) his urmy in Westminster, 
'llic house voted liim th uiks for his .sei vices, he desired them to call a free pailiameni ; 
and this soon iiispind tee ciln’cns to lefusc submission to the present goveiiiment. 
Ihey resolved to p.iy no t,i\es jutil the picinbcrs formerly c.xcludcd by coloutl I’lide 
should be It placed. J’or tiiLs they ••vcrc punished by Monk, at the desire of the pa‘‘- 
li.imcnt. He aiie-.tc'd 11 of tlic most obnoxious of the common-couiieil ; bioke the 
gates and pui toiillne? ; and, having e.\posOcl it to the scorn and contempt of all who hated 
It, lie ictniiKd lu liinniph to his qnaiters at W^eStminstcr. The next day, howevu, 
he made cui .q-.olo^y toi this conduct, and promised, for the future, to co-opbrate with the 
inavoi .intl voiiimun-eoiincil in sneh schemes as they should approve. 

The coiinnoiis were now gicatly alarmed. They tried eveiy im thod to gain off the 
geneial lioni Ins new alliance. Some of them even promised to Invest him with tlic 
(lign ty ol suprenr-' aMfi'-trate, and to .support his usurpation. But 'Monk was too just, 
oi too wise, to hearken to such wild proposals ; he resolved to restore the secluded 
ineiidjci.s, and, hy tlnir means, to bring about a new election. ' 

I hr icbtoration of the expelled nicuiheis was easily rdTected ; and their number was 
so imich .snpeiior to that ot the rump, that the chiefs of this last paity now thought 
projicr to withdraw in their turn The iTstored members began with repealing all those 
oidcrs by which they had been CNpelicd. 'I'bey renewed and enlarged the general’s 
commission; fixed a proper stipend for the support pf the fleet and army; and, having 
passed these votes, they dissolved themselves, aittl gave orders for the immediate asseiu- 
bliiig a new parliament. 

.Meaimliilc, Monk new modelled his army, to the purposes he had in view. 
Some officers, by his direction, presented him with an address, in which thev 
fwoiniscd to obey implicitly, the orders of the ensuifig parliament. lie approved of 
this engagement, which lie ordered to he - signed hy all the different regiments ; 
Mill this fuinished him with a pretence tor dismissing all the ofliccrs hy whom it was 
u jijcU'd. 

Ill the midst of these liansactions, Lambert, wlio had been confined in the Tower, 
e‘( ipf'd liom his piisoii, and began to raise forces; and as his activity and principles 
uiu; oiifliciently known, hfonk took the earliest precaution to oppose his niea.Surts. 
Ho (r^palched against him colonel .logoldshy, with his own regiment, before I.aunI)Cht 
had time to assemble his dependents. That ofljeer had taken possession of Daventrv, 
with four troops of horse : but the greater part of them joined Ingoldsby ; to Wboni l.o 
himself snrrcndercxl, not without e.xhtbiting strong marks 'of pusillanimity. 

All, this time, Monk still- persisted to his reserve ; nor would he entrust his secret iii- 
trntions with any (lersoii,- except one 'Mon ice, a gentleman of Devonshire. He wai 
of a sedentary and studious disposkton; and' with biih, alone did the gencial dtlihciMte 
on the gieat and dangerous enterprize of the Restoration,,’ Sir John CJianvilic, whnh.ul 
a commission from the king, applied for access to the 'general ; hut he was desired to 
communicate ins business to Morrice. (Jranville rcfusedl thon;>h twice ur/ed, to tie- 
Vot I. « 5 P 
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liv'f his message to any but the generaf hirnscit : .so that Monk, now finding he could 
<P’P'‘’id on litis ministerV secrecy, opened to liim his whole intentions ; but, w illi his 
iisu il caution, refused to commit any thing to [taper. In consequence ot these, the 
king lelt the Spanisli territories, where he very narrowly escaped being detained at Breda 
by the governor, under ptctence of treating biin with proper respect and formality. 
From ihcncc ite retired to Holland, where he resolved to wait fui titer advice. 

The new jtarliament being assembled, sir Harbottle (irimstonc was chosen speaker, 
a titan known to he a royalist in hjs heart. afl’cctions of all were turned towards 

tlic king ; yet such were their fears, and such dangers altondctl a freedom of specc!'., 
tliat none dared, for some days, to make any mention of his name. At lengSh, Monk 
gave directions to Aimesly, president of .the council, to inform them that one sir John 
Ciraiivilic, a servant of tlie king, had been s^nt over by his majesty, and was now at tin; 
door with a letter to the house of commons. This message was received will) the uiiiu>r.t, 
joy. Granville was called in, the letter read, and the king’s proposals immediately 
accojtted. He offered a general amnesty to all persons whatsoever, and that without 
any exceptions hut what should be inaile by parliament. He promised to indulge sciu- 
pulous consciences with liberty in matters of religiott ; to leave to the examination of 
Jtarliament llic; claims of all sucli as possessed land.s with contested title.s ; to conlinn all 
tlie.se concc.ssions by act of parliament; to satisfy the army under general Monk w iih 
respect to their arrears ; and to give the same rank to his officers, nlien they should he 
enlisted in the king's army'. . 

In consequence of this good agr^meut between king and parliament, Alontaguc, the 
F’ngli.s)i admiral, waited on his majesty, to inform him that the fleet expected his oiders 
at Sclieveling. The duke of York immediately went od hoard, and took the eommaiid 
as lord high admiral. The. king embarked, and landing at Dover, was received by the 
general, whom he tenderly embraced. He entered London in ]f)6'0, on tite CfHii of 
May, wliich was his birth-day; and was attended by an innumerable multitude ot jw o 
pic, w ho testified their joy by the loudest acclamations. 

The restoration of Charles 'll. was attended with an important revolution in the spirit 
of the iiittion. The ferocious love of liberty, which bad been [trodnetive of so many 
chaiigf.s, had now given way to the most abject and uncondUional submission to the 
will of the prince. The strict devotion. of the puritans, which had been abused by de- 
signing men to the worst purposes of , imposture, was succeeded by a contcm[)t for all 
the dictates of the C'lir'blian religion : while .scenes of g^lantry and festivity were con- 
stantly. exlubited at court, an<| .contributed tp promote the .dissolution of manners among 
the people. ^ ' • ' " , 

In the midst of this riot and. dissipation, . the ojd and faithful followers of the royal 
family were left unrewarded. Numbers whplliad .fouglit both for the king and liis fatllcr, 
and who had lust their whole fortunes in his service, still continued to pine in want and 
oblivion ; while, in tlic mean time, their persecutors, wlio had actjuirctl fortunes (luring 
the' civil war, were pennilteff. to enjoy them without ' iilolestation. 'J'he wrelclied toy 
• tlists jx.litioned and murmured in vain ; the inonaroh fled from their ex[)Obtulations to 
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scenes of mirth and festivity ; and the act of indemnity was generally said to have been 
an act of forgivenes.s to the king’s enemies, and of ol>livion to his friends. 

In 16'6l, the Scots and English parliaments seemed to vie with- each other in their 
prostrations to the king. In I'.ngland, monarchy and episcopacy were raised to the 
greatest .splendour. I'lic bishops were permitted, to resume their scats in the house of 
pter.s ; all military authoiity was acknowledged to be vested in the king. He was em- 
powered to appoint coiiiiuissioiiers for regulating corporations, and cvpclling .such mem- 
hcis as Inul intiiuicd tlicniselvcs by violence, or professed principles dangerous to the 
cnii'-litnlioii 

An .K't of unifoi inity was passed, by which it was required that every clergyman 
siiould Im' ic-ordained, • if lie had not before received episcopal ordination ; that 
In; sliOuK! declare his assent to every thing contained in the book of Common Praytr, 
and should take the oath of canonical obedicnco. In consequence of lliis law', above 
'JtK)0 ot the preshylcrian clercy resigned their cures at once. In Scotland, the rigi t 
of Ui( king was asseited, in the fullest and most rositive tcriins, to be hereditary, divine, 
anil inikleasible. His power was extended to tlie lives and possessions of his subjects, 
and hum hi.s original grant wits said to come all that they enjoyed. They voted him an 
additional rcvemic of 40,000/. and all their funner violences were treated with the ntmosl 
delcstatiun. 

'Ihis intoxication of loyalty, however, began soon to wear off. The klng’.s profusion 
and extiavagance in his pleasures, together with his indolence in administration, furnish- 
ed oppuituuities of making very disadvantageous comparisons between liim and Oliver 
Crciinwell. The.'-c animositic.s were hciglitenetl by the ejected clergy, especially when 
they .saw Dunkirk, which had been acquired during the usurper's vigorous administra- 
tion, sold to the French for 40,000/. and that merely to supply the king’s extravagance. 
Eroin tiiis time (.Vngust 17th, ICO'O.) Charles found himself perpetually opposed, and 
his pailiaincnt.s granted supplies much more reluctantly than before. 

A few months before, the continual exigencies of the king had forced him to conclude 
a marriage with the Infanta of Portugal, for the sake of her portion, which was J 00, 000/. 
in iiioiu'v, together with the fortrcijses of Tangier, in Africa, and of Bombay, in the l:last 
Indits. The cliancellorr Clarendon, the dukes of Ormond and Southampton, urged 
iiiaiiy ica.soii'i asainst this match, particularly the likelihood of her never having am 
th.ldrcii ; but all their objections could not prevail, therefore Clarendon set himself tc 
piomolc it ns far as lay in his power. Still, however, the king’s necessities were greaU .• 
tlian Ills supplies. He therefore resolved to sacrifice his minister, the great Clarendon, 
to the resentment of liis parliament, to whom he was becohtb obnoxious, in order u 
piocure some more supplies for himself. In 16C3, an extraordinary supply was do 
luandcd ; the king sent for his commons, on the 1 2th of June, to Whitehall. He 
complained of their inattention ; and, by acquainting them bf’ a conspiracy to seize the 
castle of Dublin, he hoped to furtvish a reason for denmpdipg a present supply. . Four 
snlisidies were immediately ‘granted, and the clergy in cotttioc^tion ibllowtd the exam- 
ple of the commons. On this occasion, the earl of Bristol vcjitured to impeach the chan- 
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eellor in tlie house of peers : but as he did not support his charge, the affiiir was drop- 
ped for the present. 

H itli ii view, probably, of liaving tlic money to be employed for that purpose in his 
hands, Charles was induced to declare war against the Dutch, in l66i. In this viar, the 
English, under the command of sir Robeit Holmes, expelled the Dutch from Cape 
Corse castle, on the coast of Alrica, and likewise seized oix their settlements of Cape 
^ Old and the is!.; i)| Cioreo. Sailing Irom ihenco to America, the admiral possessed 
hnnselt ot Eova Melgia, since called New York; and which, till lately, continued 
subject to Britain. On the other hand, De Iluyter. the Dutch admiral, disj)ossc3.sc<l 
the English ol all their settlements in Guinea, except C’a[)e Corse. He atterw irds sailed 
to .America, where he attacked Barbadoes and Long Island, but was repulsed. Soon 
allci, tlie two most considerable fleets of each nation met; the one under the duke 
ot \ork, to the number ot 114 .sail; the other commanded by Opdam, admiral of the 
,,^)utc.h navy, ol nearly ccpial torce. The engagement began at four in the morning, 
and botli sides fought with equal intrepidity. The duke of York was in the hottest part 
ol tite engagement, and hchaved with great spirit and composure, while many of his 
lords and attendants weie killed i)esi(lc him. In the heat of the action, the Dutch ad~ 
iDirals sliip blew up ; which so discouraged and dishcarteixed them, tliat they fled to- 
wards their own coast, having ■30 ships sunk and taken, while the victors lost only one. 
Ih's success of the English so much e.vcited the jealousy of the neighbouring states, 
*Jiat Irancc and Denmark iimncdiutcl}’ resolved to protect the republic from such fer- 
midablo enemies. De Kiiytcr, Hie great Dntcli admiral, on his return from (iiiinea, 
was appointed, at the head of 76 ’ sail, to join the duke of Beaufort, the French admiral, 
who, it was supposed, was then entering the British Channel from Toulon. The duke 
ot. Alhemarlc and prince Bnpert now commanded the Britisii fleet, which did not ex- 
ceed 74 sail. Albemarle ilt;tache(l prince Rupert witli 20 ships, to oppose the duke of 
Beaulort ; against which piece of rashness sir George Ayscue protested in vain. 'J'he 
fleets thus engaged upon nnc(|ual terms, a most memorable battle ensued. The first 
day, the Dutch admiral, Evert/en, was killed by a cannoii-ball, one of their ships was 
blown up, and throe of the English shi[)s taken ; the combatants were parted by dark- 
ness. Ihc second day, they renewed tlie hattlc with incrcclihlfc fury. Sixteen fresh ships 
ipined the Dutch ; and th.^ English were so shattered, that their fighting ships were re- 
duced to 28 , Hpon retreating towards their owm coast, tlie Dutch followed them; 
"here another dreadful conflict was beginning, but parted by tiie darkness of the niglit, 
as belore. The morning of the third day, the English continued their retreat, and the 
Dutch ilicir pursuit. Alhemade came to the desperate resolution of blowing up his own 
ship, rathi r than submit to tlie e'nemy, when he found himself happily reinforced by 
prince Uupcit, with Ifr ships o£ the line. By this time it was night; and the next 
day the fleets came again to close combat, which was continued with great violence, till 
they were parted by a mi'st. Sir George Ayscue having the nrisfortunc to strike on the 
Galoper sands, was taken, with a ship of 100 gnns. 

Both sides claimed the victory ; but the Dutch certainly had the advantage in this 
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fn:i;;V:»cmcnt. A sccoml, never, equally blooJy, liappci;c»i 5oon after, with larger 
ficcb oil both si'ii's, ru.nnuinded l>y the same admirals. In iliis ibe Unlcli were van- 
quished ; but they were soon iu a condition to face their enemies, by the junction of 
IJeautoit, t(ic Freiu*h admiial. 

Tlie Dutch ricet ajqjearrd i:i the Thames, Ci.nducted by their great adniiial. The 
English were tlironn into the utmost cou^leruation. A cliain had been drawn across 
the ii\er Mniway, and some lui 1 ihrations had bcni added to the forts along the hank ; 
i)Lit aii tlu’se \\r\c mieqnal to the piesmit foice : Sheerness whs soon taken; the Dutch 
parsed iniuai'd ar.d hrokt* the chain, ihon ji fuitilicd by sonic ships sunk by AE 
bcmailes or-'lci-. Ilcsti oMng the shipping in their passage, they still iidvanced, with 
six men of uar a-.d tivc l ie-- hips, ns tar as Cpnorc castle, where tliey burned three 
men joI v\at. d'hc w hole ( it y ot I^oodon ^wl , in consternation; it was expected that 
the Dutcii might sail up lu-vt tl.lo to I.undom biidge, and destroy not only the shi|)ping, 
hut c\{ui :hc hnildifig-^ ol iho iiKtiopoHs. The Dutch, honevei, were niiablc to piose- 
eute tl;at projoet, liom da; i'ailun* of the Eicncli, who had promised them assistance. 
'q)icadmg, iherelort', an ahum ahjng llic coast, and having insulted Haru ich, they returned 
(o their uw ii ena-^t s 

Dining tlie-.e tum^aclions al)ioad, happened a great plague at Loiulon, which dc- 
'ti'o^ed lOOjOoo ut ihf* inhaliitants. d^liis calainilv was soon lollow’cd by anotlier, still 
iiioio dreadinl. !i jinssihh?. A lire; liroke out in u baker's house, in Pudding-lane, near 
the uiifig^*, and spo-ad v\iih such lapidh** that no efforts could extinguish it, till it laid 
111 aslu's the iuo>|; considerable pai t ot tue citv. his calamilv, though it rcaluced thoii- 
i.mdb to iK'ggaiy, pioved, in the end, hutli hencficial and ornamental to the city. It 
ro.c iii'in its in gieatcr l^eauty than ever; the streets iicing widened, and tiio 

houses, huiit of brick instead of wood, hei'amc thus more wln^lesome and secure, lu so 
gicat a c.ilame.y, it is remaikable tl'Ut not a single life was lost. 

'I'liese cou.phcaO d misfortunes did not fail to excite many murmurs among the 
pco[ile. due hiam.' of the lire was laid on tlie papists; the Dut';-h war was <xclaiuJcd 
against, as uu ucu ‘c lul and unnecessary, as being an attempt to immhic tint nation, 
who vveio ecj'ial i uemit^s to popciy with thcanseb’cs. Cliaihs himsf U also began to ho 
r>en.sil)lc that jii the ends for whieii he liad undertaken the Dutch war w'cic likely to be 
entirely liu-tiatcd. fn^tead of being able to lay up luoiu y lor liim‘^eir, the si 4 >[>lics of 
paiiiameiit ii.id iiiLiaatu been so scanty, that he toiiiui lilin''ell e(>nsl{leral)ly in debt. A 
treaty, thereto)'*, was set a-foot, whieli was concluded at Pred.i, on the ^2 1st ol July, 
160'/. By this ti'Mty, liie only advantage gained by If ilain was, the cessation of Clic 
colony ot Xcw ^ urk. It was tlu refore judged di'^'iiacetnl, and the lilame ol it tlirown 
upon the unhappy earl of Clarendon. Along willi this, he was chaigcd with the sale 
ot Dunkirk ; the bad payment of the seamen : tin* disgrace by llie Dutch ifcet ; am# 
his own ambition. His daughter, while yet in Paris, had commenced an amour with 
the duke of York; aiul, under u solemn promise of marriage, had admitted him to lur 
bed. Her lover, hovyevrr, either of liis own acconi, or through the per.suai-ioua ot his 
brother Chailcs, afterwards marricil her; and this too was imputed as a crime to 
iidurenelon. On thc'c acemsations, the king, who, on account of his ligal virtue, uad 
VoL I ♦bg 
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never much loved this nobleman, ordered the seals to be taken from him, and 

sir OiLmdo Bridgeman. Clarcrulou was again impeached ; and tliongh the chaigc!> 
were manffeblly fiivolous, vet so strong was the popular torrent against him, that lie 
thought proper to withdraw into France. 

The king now began to act in a very arbitrary manner. He had long wished to extend 
his prerogative, and to he able to furnish himself, with whiilevn* sniie’ lu* might want 
fur his pleasures, and Uierefore was most likely to be pleased with those ministens who 
could flatter both his wishes at once. These he lomui in Cdiflord, Ashle\, Lucking- 
ham, Ailingloii, and Lauderdale, a junto dislingui^he-.l k'v the imiik* ol the tMl>al : a 
word formed by the initials of their names. I'iie edlects ot their advice was asccict 
alliance with France, and a rupture, with Holland. 

Soon after this, the duke of Vork declared himself a pa|‘/ist, and lihcrly ot i.<’nbti(?nce 
was proclaimed to ali sectaries, whether dissenters or papists ; a proclamation was 
issued, coip.aining very rigorous clauses in favour ot presssing ; anolliei lull ot menaces 
Hgain>t tho^c wlio should speak undutifully of nis majesty s measures ; and even against 
those wlio heard such discourses, unless they inloimed in due time against the ollendci.s. 
All these things gave very great and just otTcncc to the people ; but th(3y were 
especially alarmed at the alliance with France, and justly atraid ot the treachery of that 
nation. 

On the QSth of Mav, I6'7CI, the Isnglish fleet, under the dulo' oi \ ork, was snrpiiscd 
by the Dutch in Soutinvold bay. About eight in the morning began a most furions en- 
gagement. The gallant SaiKlwich, who commanded the Lnglish van, diovc his snip 
into the midst of the enemy, beat oil the admiral that ventured to attack him, .sunk 
another ship that attempted to hoard him, and three fire-ships that oflercd to giapplc witn 
him. 'rhough his vessel was torn with shot, and out of 1000 men there only remained 
400, he stilf continued to fight. At last, a fire-ship, more lortunatc than the rest, lui\- 
Mig laid hold (if his vessel, her destrnclion became inevitable, and the cail himseil was 
tIroXvned, in attempting to swim to some other ship. Night parted the comoatants , the 
Dutch retired, and were not followed by the; Lnglish. I he lo.ss sustained liy the two 
maritime [lowers was nearly equal ; but the French sulTered very little, not having (‘u- 
tered into the licat of tlic engagement. It w’as even supposed that they had orclcis lor 
this conduct, and to spare their own .ships, while the Dutch and haiglish should weaken 
each other by their mutual animosities. 

.The murmurs of the people, on account of the Dutch war, became at length so loud 
as to reach the king, who found himself obliged to assemble tlic pailiamcnt, and take 
their sense upon his conduct. 

1 he parliament met on the 4th ot February l67‘h Hiey began witli lepiessing 
some of the king’s cxtraoi dinary stretches ot prerogative, and taking means for uni- 
formity in religious matters. A law was passed, entitled the test act, iw.^ using an oath 
on all who should enjoy any public benefice. Besides the taking the oalh.-i oi allegianijc 
and the king's supremacy, they were obliged to receive the saciament oucca-jear in 
the establislied church, and to abjure all belief in the doctrine of transubstantialion. 
As the di.^aeuters also had seconded the efforts of the commons against the king’s dc- 
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claration of lnclul|:fc*nce to R^inan cntholir*;, a bill was passed for llieir ease and relief, 
which, however, was lost liy delays in the -house of peers. The Dutch, in the iiie.'.n 
time, contiiiiieil to deliaul them'^clvcs uitn such valour, that the commons bei^an to de- 
spair ot ,‘_'iiereN^. Tiicv tlu reiore resolved tluit the stanclin):^ army was a ‘iiievanee; 
the\' next (Iceljicd, that i'Ikv would grant no more supplies to cairy on the Diitrh 
war, unhibs it a[»pcaMjr] that t’ ^ enemv were so obstinate as to refuse all reasun.ilile 
conditions. 

'Jo cut short tiicK* disagieeahlc altercations, the king resolved to prorogue liie 
pailiumtait; and with tliat mtentiiin went unexpectedly to the house of peers, from 
ivijence he -rul the mlier of the hlack-rod to summon the house of commons to attend. 
It happei’cd that tlje Ubher and the sfieakcr met nearly at the door oJ llie house ; but lin: 
•: pctda r fh»/mg \vithin, some of the members suddenly shut the door, and cried, “ lo 
die <hait. I poii which the Killowing motions were in.stantly made, in a tumnltnons 
inanufu ‘ d'hai tlie alliance withriancc was a grievance ; that tin.* evil connsollors of 
till’ ! iinj; weir a giicvance: that tlie earl of Lauderdale w.vs a giie.vancc : and then the 
Ijcii c ro>e, in great ('onlusion. The king soon .'^avv (hat lie could expect no siipjily from 
tile < (uninoiK'? tor cairying on tlu' nvui wliieh was so disagiecablc to them ; he r(i.sol\ftl, 
thmetoic lo make a separate peace with the. Dutch, 011 terms which they had proposiMl 
b) the Sjjanish amba.ssador. For for nfs sake, he ciskcd the advice ot parliament; who 
concuiring lieaitilv in his intentions, a peace was coiKdiuled accordingly. 

'1 he prepossession wliich Charles had all along shew’n for France, and his manitt>t 
inclination upon all occasicjiis to attach liim^clt to that kingdom, had given grtuU o/fciK'O 
to Ills j)cof)le. ^'Mong with thi<, otlier circumstances conspired to mise a gcncial dis- 
content. "1 lie toleration of the catholic^, so mucli wislied for hy the king : the higoti v ol (he 
duke ot \oik, the l.eir appare nt lo the crown, and his /cal for !• i/.opagatioii (>l the 
catliohc lehgiOM, Csiilcd a couslcrnation, not altogether witliout iomuiatiun, as it llui 
piolestdiU. religion w as in danger. 'This tear and discontent was carcfnlly kept np and 
lomented hy wicked and (Jesi;;ning men; who, to promote tiicir own intucsts, would I'.ot 
Hcruple to advance the gros^c.st falsehoods. In I67S, an account ol’ a plot, formed I)y 
the papists for dcslrojing the king arid the protestant religion, was given in by om 
Kirliy, a chemist, Dr. Tong, a weak credulous clergyman, ai-ui 'J’itiis Oate.s, who had 
likewise been u clergyman, but one of the most abandoned miscreants tliat can be 
imagined. 

d he circum'^taiices attending tliis pretended discovery were .so perfectly mcrcdiblc: 
that it ajipi'uis amazing how any person of common sense could give ear to them 
Nevertheless, so imu h were llic iniiuls of the nation in general iiillamcd against (ho iw- 
tholics at this time, that it not oidy produced the clestinction of individuals of the Ho- 
persuasion, but an universal massacre of that unhappy sect was apprehcndid 
The parliament, who ought to have repressed these dejusions, and brought back the 
people lo calm deliberate iiujuiry, were found more credulous than even the vulgar them- 
selves. The erv of plot xvas echoed from one house to the other ; the country party 
could not let slip so favourable an opportunity of managing the passions of 'the people. 
Hie courtiers w ere afraid of being thought disloyal, if they should doubt the guilt o'l llu ^-r 
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were arcustul of cl;;sii!;n5? against t^ic *n‘ni:’.s fXTSon. Danhy, piiuio niiniijtf r, 
liiinsrll, ciUncil into it vcav fniionslv, ainl pcrtjislc.l in !ii_> i:a|uiiic.s nota itlistandin^. all 
the kin; 4 \ advices to tiu; contiaiy. u'les irunsclf \\a’» tuc only one udn) treated it 

with contempt. Notliin^^ fiowcvcr, could htO|) the popiil n tuiv; and. lor a time, the kin^ 
was ohlieed to ^ivc uuvto it. 

Dmin;^ the time oHIiis General iijao.ir and peK-eciiti(/n, the lord treasurer, J)anhy, was 
impeach(al in the house of couimoies. In Secinour, the /prakf r. d'hc prim ipal charge 
ueainst him wat;, his havltie; written a letter to .Monhi^^ue, ifit: kiiii^'s amhassador at Palis, 
dncctini 4 him to sell the kinaj's t^ood olHces at the treaty ot Nimeanen, to the kiuy of 
Jd.mct, tor a certain sum ot money ; contiary to the ‘^ciural interests ol the confedc- 
Mtes, and even of those of his own kinifdoms. 'riioii;^h tlic cliaii^e was jv. f vet i)anhy 
li.id Oic happiness to hud the kiii !; resolved to deleud him. ('hailes a^^sured {i,r paiiia- 
nuair, that, as he had acted in eveiy thiui hv his ordras, he licid him nniiclv hiamc- 
le.ss ; and thuiiiifh he would depiive himofall liis employments, yet lie worild posiiivrlv 
iusnt on liis |jersonal safety. 'Piic loul weie obliged to sulxiiit; however, they went 
on to impcaeli him, and Danhv was sent to the Tower; l)ul no woise ((mseypu in:ss 
tcillowed. 

lliese lurious (receding'' mu! Ix'en earned on by a house of commons that Inul 
continued uiulissolved for ao'iv c l/veais. I’he; weienow dissolved, and anothra* [sii- 
liamcnt was calhal ; \\hich, howevfi, pioved as uniiuinageahle as llie preceding. d'h?i 
members lesulved to i l.cck the growtli of popery, by stiiking at the root ot the evil : and 
thcielore brought in a hill ior the total exchision of tlie duLc ot Yoik lioin the crown cT 
Kngland and Ireland, wliich passed tlic lower house hy a maje^rity of 79* They next 
voted the king'^ standing army and guards to be illegal. Ihey |)roceeded to cslablis’n 
limit i to the king's pj)wor of imprisoning deliiKpients at will. It was luiw also that the 
celehrated .statute calh d the llahc*is ('orpus act wa.s paosed. wliich confirms tlic subject 
ill an absolute* seem icy Irom oppre3:>ive power. 

D iiiing thr.^c tuud.dc.s, the dnkc^ of York liad retired to Brussels; but an indispO')!- 
lioii ot the kjug led him back to Fmgland, to assert liis right to the thaine. After [no 
vailing ufion his biother to di -grace his natural son, the duke of Moiimonth, wlio wa> 
now become va ry popular, la* liim^elf retired to Scotland, imder pretence of (juietlng the 
ap[jieheri.^ioiis ot tin* l‘higli-.ii nation, but, in reality, to istrciigtlien his interest in that part 
or (he em[Hie. 'idiis secession seivcd still more to iiitlamc the country [larty. wlu) weic 
rroiigly attached to the. duke of Alonmoutli, and were resolved to support liim against 
t^:c duko of Volk. Afob-^, petitions, popc-burnmg.s, were aitilices employed to keep 
up ilic tenors of p/>pery, and alarm the court. Tlie parliament bad sh.owm iavonr to 
tile vaiiuui tiibcs of informers, and that served to increase the number of those 
niJscr* ants ; but plots themselves also becatno more numerous. I^lc t was set up 
against [>iot, and the people were kept bu<=:[)cndcd in the most dreadful apprehen- 
sion. 

But it wMs not by plots ul^nethut the adverse parlic.s eiidoavourcd to supplant each 
other, 'rumultuous tietiuon^ Oriono hand, iw d flattering addresses on the other, weie 
^enl up iioin cdl ([uaiteis. Whercfoie tho ountry party pt'OV'^ilcd, pelitioii.s were .sent iw 
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the kinf^ tilled ultli gricvanees and ai)|irrnejihi^tis. Wherever ttie chuirh or court 
paity prcvailc(i, ndd/cssts were framed, containing expressions o) the nighost regard to 
his majesty, and llic deepest abliorronce of those who cndeavouicd to disUnb the pub- 
lic traiKjuiilU Y- 

J bus the natiun came to bo distingni’dir d into [iclilioncrs and ahlioriers. Whig and 
'liny, also, were now hist ii'-ec as teims o1 reproacli The uliigs were so donoininalcd 
fioiii a cant name given to the sour pro diytrrian ('on v'f:nticl(M 5. (wliig hc'ing milk 
tinned som). ] he hiiie^s were deiifirninatcil hoin the Irish banditti .so callecl, \vli()j?e 
usual manner ot Ijidding |)iople deii^tn’, was by llie In.^h word Turee, that i :5 “ Give 
me/' 

^ All lliis time the king had tyrannized over tlic Scots in a very cruel manner. Being 
appiized ot tlej tendem y ut presbytei ian principles to a repuhlican ibrin of government, 
Chailes, like his j)redece.5^ors, liad endeavoniTd to introduce (’j)iscopacv there, but in 
a much moie viohait manner than had been hjrna'rlv attempted. riic i ights of patrons 
liad iur some yeais been abolished; and the power of electing mim^teis liad been vested 
in tiie kiik-session and lav eld(‘is : but it was now cnacti’d, that all incumbents who iiad 
be(. n admitted upon tliis title .should r('(:( ive a pi ebcnlutiun, and he iubtilulcd anew by 
tiie liislioj), undei the penalty ol depi ivation. 

In i'cjnsc((ucncu of this, 3‘,i) parislics vverc at once (h‘eiarcd vacant. Now luinistois 
(\cre sought for all uver tlie kingdom, and none were so vicious or ignorant as to be 
u jeeted- 1 he j)Coj)li*, as might have been expected, were di'^pleabed to tiie highest (h:- 
gree ; they lesolved, however, to give no .sign of mutiny oi sedition, notwith.staiuiing their 
disconteiu i ins snhmu^sion made their case still worse; it (icing fooli.shly imagined, 
that, they diil iKg etjinplain fora little ill usa^e, they would submit altogether, il they 
M f'io wur'ie treati.d. 

Adaii^ reinoiiud in a jioaceablo situation, till., in IWJI, a very severe act was jiassod 
m J'.ugl md ag.uiist eenvenlicles ; and this severity was imitatevi liy the Scots parlia- 
ment who parsed an act of tin' same kind. Military Ibree was next let loose. Wlierc- 
evrrtlie [ieo[)lo jaei grn« rally for>ak<‘n their chnrclKs, the guards were quutered llirongli- 
out the coiiiitry. 1 iit‘y w eii’ commanded ()V sir James J urncr, a man of a very furious 
tcmj)U ajid dissolute life He went about and u'ceived li^ts iVom the clergy oftho.se wdith 
al)>.tntwl thciiiscUcs liom the churches, or were .sufipo^od to freijucnt coiivenlicles. 
\v itlioaL any j>Jool, or h gal conviction, lie demanded a fine from Iticm, and quartered 
.solJieis oil the suppo^icd ciiminalb, till he received payment. An insurrection being 
djcadrd <hiiing the Dutch war, nt^w forces were levieil, and enhu.sted to the command 
ul J)al.':cl and Dnimmond, two men of very cruel dispositions, and llie Scots parliament 
gave lull scope to all tlieir enormities. 

iiepresentations were now made to the king, who- promised some redre^^s. ' But Ir's 
lenity came too late. Jiie people, in Hi(>8, rose in arm.s. They sunnised Turner in 
Dumtiies, and resolved to have liini put to death; but finding hia orders to be moie 
violent than his execution of them, they spared his life. At J.anark tliey renewed the 
cov;:f)wmt, and published tlitir manifesto; wliere they professed their submission to the 
kmg, and only desired tlic re-establishment of presbyteiv, and of their foimer nun;sler$v 
Vot 1 * 5 II " 
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J'lieii f'jrcc nerer exceeded 2000 men ; and tljough the country’ in general bore them 
great favour, men’s spirits were so subdued, that the insurgents could expect no farllier 
increase of numbers. Dalziel took llie field to oppose them. The numbers of the cove- 
nanters were now reduced to 800, and these no way capable of contending with regukur 
forces. Having advanced near Edinburgh, they attempted to find tiieir nay back into 
the \reat by Peutland hills. Here they were attacked by the king’s troops, and receiv- 
ed the first charges very resolutely ; but that was all the action. Immediately they 
fell into confusion and fled. About 40 were killed on the spot, and 130 taken pri- 
sunei's 

So long ago as the year l66l, the presbyterians had deputed one Sharpe to lay their 
giicvauees before the king. Instead of this, their deputy abandoned llio cause alto- 
getiicr, became their violent enemy, and, as a reward of his treachery, was made .nch- 
hishop of' St. Andrew’s. After the battle of Pcntland hills, this man was the foremost 
to take vengeance on the unhappy insurgents, whose oppressed state and inoffensive be- 
liaviour had made them objects of universal compassion. Ten were hanged on one gib- 
bet in Edinburgh, 35 before their own doors in different places. They might all have 
saved their lives, if they would have renounced the covenant ; hut this they absolutely 
refused. 

The executions were going on, when the king wrote a letter to the privy coun- 
cil, in which he ordered that such of the prisoners as sliould simf)ly promise to obey the 
laws for the future, should be sot at liberty ; and that the incorrigible sliould bo scut to 
the plantations. This letter was brought to the council by Ikirnot, but was not imme- 
diately delivered by Sharpe. \Vhat his motives were for this delay, we pretend not to 
say; but certain it is, that no action of his life will bear a worse construction than 
this. It liad been customary to put these poor creatures to very severe tortures, in or- 
der to make tlicrn confess that to be falseliood which they believed to be true. By 
Sharpe's delay, one Hugh Maccail had been tortured, who would otherwise have esca- 
ped ; and so violent were the torments he endured, that be expired under them. He 
seemed to die in an ecstacy of joy. His last words vvere uttered with an accent i^hicb 
struck all the by-stnnders with astoni-shment. “ Farewel,” said he, " sun, moon, and 
stars; farewel world and time; farewel weak frail body; welcome eternity; welcome 
angels and saints ; welcome Saviour of the world ; and welcome God, the judge 
of 'all.” 

•Ill 1670, an act agaiast conventicles wa* pttssed, seemingly with a design of mitigating 
the former persecuting laws ; though even this was severe enough. By this act, the 
hearer in a conventicle (that is, in a dissenting a.ssembly where more than five beside 
tlie family were present) was fined five sliillings for the first offence, and ten shillings 
for tlie second ; the preacher 20/. for the first offence, and 40/. for the second. The 
person in whose house tho coventicle met was fined a like sum with the preacher. 
0(1^ remarkable clause was, that if any dispute should arise with regard to the inter- 
pretation of any part of the act, the judges should always explain the doubt in the sen^e 
least favOOfable to conventicles, it being the intention of parliament entirely to suppress 
Uiem. 
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AS the violent n^ethoas used by the king w-ere found ineffectual to obtain tits 
purpose in Scotland, in 1(>7H, u scheme of comprehension was tried, by which it 
was proposed to diaiinish greatly the authority of the bishops, to abolish their negative 
voice in the ecc'csiaa'icnl coiiits, and to leave them little more than the right of pie- 
cedency among the presbyters ; hot this too was rejected by the people, who well knew 
its tendency. 

Tht next scheme was an indulgence. By this, the most poptdar of the expelled preach- 
ns, without requiring any terms of snbmis.sion to the cstablislied religion, were settled in 
vacant cliui dies ; and small salaries, of about ‘70/. a-year were offered to the rest, tiil 
they .should he otherwise cstablislied. 'J'his bounty was rejected, as the wages of crimi- 
nal silence, and the replaced ministers soon repented of their compliance ; conventicles 
rnnltiplicd, and the covenanters daily met inarms at tlicir place ot worship, though they 
usually dispersed tiicmscivcs after divine .service. 

Those milti methods being rejected, a renewal of the persecution commeticed under 
the administration ol the duke of Lauderdale, and in which archbishop Sharpe had a 
principal hand. It was an old law, and but seldom \>ut in execution, that a man who 
was accused of any crime, and did not appear to take his trial, might be intcrcornmnn- 
cd ; that is, lie might be publicly outlawed ; and whoever afterwards, either on account 
of Ijiisinoss, relation, or charity, liad the least intercourse with him, was subjected to 
the (jc’iialtics wliicii the law cbuld inflict on the criminal himself. A great many writs of 
intcreommnning were now issued against the covenanters by which abused method of 
proctciimg. crimes and pimislimcnts were multiplied to an c.xtrenic degree. 

Application was made to C’narles for some redress of these grievances; but he was 
too much taken up with his pleasures to take any effectual means ol putting a .-'top to 
tiicm ; nay, even wliile lie retracted them, he was persuaded to avow and praise them 
in a letter to the privy council. The consctjuence of ali tliis was, that the covenanters 
were at last so much enraged against Siiarpe, whom tlicy considered as an apostate, 
and experienced to he an unrelenting persecutor, that, on the 3rd of May, lt»79, he 
was way-laid and murdered, with all the circumstances of unrelenting cruelty. Tlie mur- 
der of Sharpe produced a persecution still more vio'ent, which at last brought on anotlicr 
insurrection. 

The covenantei’S finding themselves obliged to meet in large bodies, and bring arms 
along with tiicm for tbeir own .security, set forth a declaration against prelacy, wliielr 
they published at Ruthcrglen, a sniali borough near Clasgow; and in the market-place' 
there, they burned several acts of parliament, which had established that mode of ecclr- 
swstical government, and had prohibited all conventicles. For this purpose, they chose; 
the 291h of May, the aoniversary of the Restoration ; and previously extinguished the 
bonfires that had been kindled on that occasion. Count Graham, afterwards vise.-oimt 
Dundee, an active and enterprising officer, attacked a great conventicle u|)on l^ondon 
bin, but was repulsed, with the loss of 30 men. The covenanters then finding tlicm- 
seLes unwarily engaged in rebellion, were obliged to persevere ; and therefoi'e pushed on 
to Glasgow, whi-'h, tliough repulsed ai first, they aftenvards made themselves masters 
of. Plerc they di.sposscsscd the established clergy, And issued proclamations, in which 
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they declared that they fought against the king’s su[)rcmacy, against popery and prelacy, 
and against a popish successor. 

Chailes, being now alarmed, dispatched against the covenanters a small body of 
JCnglish cavalry, under the duke of RLoninouth. He joined the Scots guards, and sonic 
regiments of militia, levied from tlie \^cll affected counties ; and uith great celerity 
inarched in (jucstof the insurgents. Tlicy had taken post at liothvvell bridge, bctv\cen Ila- 
liiilton and Glasgow ; nhere there. was no access but by the bridge, and where a small body 
Mas able to defend it against llie king’s army. 'Hie whole army of the covenanters never 
exceeded 8000 men, and liicy bad in reality no otiier generals than their clergymen. 
]\fonmouth attacked the liriJge, and the covenanters inaintuincd their post as long as tlieir 
ammunition lasted. When thev sent for more, thev received orders to quit their post 
and retire ; and this iinpruilent measure occasioned an immediate defeat, Rlo*;moiiilF 
jiassed the briilgc without opposition, and drew up bis forces opposite the enemy. 
His cannon alone put them to the rout. About 700 were killed in the pursuit ; for, 
pro|icily speaking, there was no action. 'JVelve hundred were taken prisoners, and 
treated with liumanity by Monmouth. Such as promised to live peaceably under Iho 
present government vverc dismissed ; and about 300 who refused this condition were 
shipped for Barbadoes, but imforlunately perUhed by the way. 'i'wo of tlieir clergy- 
men were hanged. Soon after, an act of indemnity was passed ; but Lauderdale took 
care lliat it should afford little protection to the unhappy covenanters ; for though ordeis 
were given to connive thenceforward at all conventicles, lie found means, under a vaiicty 
ut pietences to tlnde the execution of them. 

It js now ceitainly known, that king Charles II. had formed a scheme of ovtrlurn* 
ing the cstuhlislied religion, and substituting popery in its place ; as also ol rendering 
himself absohiU:, In this, however, he met with violent op|x)sition from his parlia- 
ments ; and as this one of ]6;y seemed even to .surpass their predecessors in violence, 
the king was induced to dissolve them, and call another in 16S0. By this step, how- 
ever, he was no gainer. '^Idiey voted the legality of petitioning the king ; and tell with 
extreme vit)Icncc on the ahhoirers, who, in their addresses to the crown, had expressed 
their disaiiprobation of those [letitions. Great numbers of these wcmc seized fiy their 
order in all paits of England, and committed to close custody; the liberty ot the sub- 
ject, which hud been so carefully guarded by their own recent law, was every day vio- 
lated, by their arbitiary and capricious imprisonments. One Stowel, of Exeter, put a 
stop to their proccediiiL^s : he refused to obey the serjeaut at arms, who was sent to ap- 
prehend him; he .stood upon his defence, and said he knew no law by which the house 
of commons pretended to commit him. The house, finding it equally dangerous to pro- 
ceed or recede, got olF by an evasion. They voted that Stowel vvas indisposed ; and a 
month’s lime was allowed him for his recovery. It is happy for the nation, that, should 
the commons at any lime overleap the bounds of their authority, and capriciously order 
men to be jiut in prison, there is no power, in case of resistance, tiiat can compel the prK 
toners to submit to their decrees. 

'1 he cliief point, however, laboured by the present parliament, was to obtain the 
exclusion bill; which, though the former house hgd votedt was never vpt passed into ^ 
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law. It passed Dy a i;rcat majority in the nonso of commons, but was thrown out by 
the house of lords. All thn bisho[)s, except three, voted against it; for they were of 
o|)inion that tlie ch.urch of Kiigland wais in much <Treiiter danger from the prevalence of 
presbyterianism than popery. The commons were extremely mortiliod at the rtjcction 
of their favourite hill ; in revenge, they passed several other disagreeable acts, among 
which one was, 'Hint, till the exclusion bill was passed, they could not, consistently with 
the trust reposed in them, grant tlie king any manner of snp[>Iy ; and that \Nljoc*ver 
should hereatter lend, liy way ofadvanct', any moticy upon the branches of the kings re- 
venue, should be responsible to [larliainent for his conduct, (.'hailes, thcrelore, finding lli-at 
there were now no h()[)e.s of extorting either money or obedience iioin the commons, (xune 
to a resolution of omm more dissolving the parliament. His usher ol the black-rod ac- 
cordingly cainc to dissolve them, while they ut're voting that the disbcnlei's shcKild he 
eiiroiii.tgcd, and that the [lapisls luKrtinrned the city of I.ondon. 

It was io'r some lime a doubt wlutlier tlic king would call another parliament : his 
neccesdiies, however, surmounted all his fears of their violence ; and, in 1(>S1, he 
SLiinnioned lii'? paiiianient to m( 3 et him at Oxford, that h(3 might thus have an oppoitu- 
nity ol puni^imig tin' citv of London, by sliouing his suspicions of their lu\alty. In this, 
as in all ioruicr paihiUncnts, the country party predominatctl ; and lluy trod exactly 
in the same p.illis itii their pred(‘cessors. 'riie same hpc’akcr was chosen, and the ex- 
clusion bill raged more fiercolv tlian before. Lrnely, one of the king's ministers, pro- 
posed that the duKe should ho banished .5()(> miles from Luglaiul ; and that, on the kings 
decease, tlie next heir slionld be constituted regent, v\itli ix.'gal power. \ et even tins 
cx[)cdient, which leli the duke the hare title of king, could not obtain the attention of 
the house. Nothing but a total exclusion could salisty them. 

Lacii party liad now l(;r some time reviled and lidiciiU'd ea(‘h other in pam|)hlels anti 
libels; and tins piachaa at last was attc iideil with an incident tliat tleseivcs noliee. Oikj 
J il/JiariTj, an Jii-li [)apist, ein[;lnved a StaUsman, nmmtl Lveihard, to wiitea libel 

against the king and ihe duke of York, 'riie Scot was actually a spy for the ctmtiary 

j:)aily ; and sappo^sing tliir a trick to entrap liiin, be dist'ovcred tlie wliole to sir W iiliani 
\\ allei', an ( uiineiit insllee of the peace; and, to convince him ot the tinth of his intor- 

niatiun, posied the magistiate and two other persons privately, wheie they heard the 

whole eonlerence between Fitshavris and himself. Ihe libel composed between tbciu 
was rt pit Ic with the utmost laneour and scnrribtv. A\ aller carried tlie intelligene.e to 
the king, uiul obtained a wan rant for committing litzharris, who happenco at that very 
time to have a copy of the libel in his pocket. Seeing himscll in the haiuks of a 'aiity^ 
iiOiii whom he t'xpectcd no riKWcy, he resolved to side with them, and throw the ouinm 
ot iho libel upon the court, who, he said, were willing to draw up* a libel, which should 
be iiiijiutcd to the cxclusioners, and thus render them hateful to the people. He eii- 
liunced his services to the counlrv paity by a new popish plot, more ticmLmhKir than 
ony ol the toreg(»ing, and iir winch ho hiuuight in the ilnkc of Aork as a pimcifiai ac- 
coiii|)liee* The kmg imprisoned Filzh-nris; the cimimons avowed his» eau.^e. they 
voted that hg should be impeached bv tiiemselves, to screen him from liie oulumry 
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form's of justice: tlic loids icjocferl the impra('!jmrnt ; the commons asserted their 
rylit ; a connuotion was liKclv to inNiio; umi tl:.‘ to l)rcak oil’ the contest, went 

to the Iionse and (iis^sulved llio pailiament, \Nilii a lixccl resolution never to call 
anotlier, 

I’Voin tins moment the kin;; rnicil nith 4l(’spr)h(* po^cer. Ilis [('tnper, which liacl al- 
ways been easy and nifrcilhl, ikov became* ajbitiary and ('I'liel ; he enlci lained s[)ics and 
iidbimers loniul Ins throne, anil imprisoned all such as he thon^dit I]lo^t (Ivirinir in their 
<lc‘*/ii^ns. He reM'lv('d to hnml)le the piesl)yt<a'ians : they wr re divested ol their eiiipl(»y* 
ments and tlieir placi's ; and their oflices <;ivtnlosnch as held with the court, and ap' 
['roved the doctrine of noii'iesi 'tancc. d'fje cleriiy bei^an to te-lily their / • d and lie .r 
f)iinciplcs by their wiitings iiiul_ sermons ; bnt though among these the [)alti'/^n^^ ei t!,e 
Mn^^ weie the most muiierous, those of the opposite fai'lion were tin* most enlei prising 
d lie king openlv espoused the cae.se of the farmer; and thus placing liimseli at tin* hi ad 
ol a faction, he dcpriveil the city of London, which had long headed the popular pailv, 
ol tlieir charter. It was not till after an aiyect .submission that he ri ^lored it to 
tliem, having previously subjected tlic election ot their magistratis to Ins immediate 
authority. 

Terrors also were not wanting to confirm this new si>ecies of monari'liy. Lil/Jiaiiis 
was brought to a trial before a jury, and condt'innecl and exi cnted. The whole gang of 
spies, witnesses, informers, suborners, which had long been encouraged pjul supp^nled. 
by the leading patiiots, finding now that the king was entirely mastei, tinned slmii n[i 
on tiieir antient drivers, and oftcred their evidence against those wlu) iiist put them iii 
inotiim. The king's ministcis gave llierii enconragcinent ; and in a slioil time the Sana' 
injustice and the same cruellies were practised against presbyterian schemes that hud 
formerly been practised against catholic treasons, I'he king’s cliiel resentment w;i> 
levelled against the carl of Shaft(\sbury, and, ind(*ed, not without reason, as he Inn! a 
very active hand in the late disturbances. sums were spared to seek lor evideiK o, 

or even to suborn witnesses, against this intriguing and formidable man. . A l)ill ot in- 
dictment being presented to the grand jury, witnesses weie examined, who swore lo 
such incredible circumstances, a.s must have invalidated their testimony, even it lliey 
liad not been branded as perjured villains. Among In’s papers, indeed, a draught ot 
an association was found, which might have been construed into reason; but it was not 
in the earl’s hand-writing, nor couhl it be ]:)roved that he had ever communicated this 
scheme to any body, or signified In's approbation of any such project. .1 he shentls 
had summoned a jury, whose principles coincided with those of the earl ; and that, prO'* 
bably, more than any want of proof, procured his safely. 

In 1683, the city of London was depiivcd of itscliarter; which was restored only 
upon terms of the utmost submission, a!id giving up llic nomination of their own magis- 
trates* This was so mortifying ciroUnstance, that all tlie other corporations in Kng- 
land soon began to fear the same Vrtairnent, and were successively induced to sunendc’r 
their clrarters into the hands of the king. Considerable sums vvere exacted for restoring 
these charters, and all offices of power and profit were lelt at the disposal of the crown. 
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Rc.-Utanre now, howcvn* jnstifiable, oonM not ()c safe ; aojl nil [*! men saw no 

olher c\iuj(lient, bet su!)inittin<^ pulicntly to the pieseiit ci ievaticcs. 

l:n.ie ^^as a paUv, however, in England, that still elu'i ioia'd Liwir roinier iileat; of 
frt'tjilon), :in(l if&olv(Ml to lesiorc lil)crty to their <*oontrv, hy clLlhronintf the kilvil, who 
oct((l ill ^uch a despotic manner. 'J'lic princi|)al C()ns[)iralors were Monirioiilh, JsiialU's- 
ouiy, Iinas(‘l. Essex, llowaid, Algernon Sidnev, and John Hampden^ [:rundsuu to the 
jn ear man of that name. Monmouth enaa^^ed tlie cm I of Macclesludd, Ifirci llrundon, 
sir M’llliam (.'ourtne';, sir Erancis Knowles, and su* luaneis Drake, who promised 
to rai'^e the M h st. Shafleshnry, with one j'Vrenson, an indejKMidr nt clerevman, and a 
fi'slless phjlter, inanan<^Ml llio city, upon which the eonlcderatcd chiclly relied. *J hesc 
.scIh^uk's had Ikm ii laid in KiSl : but the CMiition of lord Hu^sel, who induced the* duke 
ol Muhiuonili to put (jtf tlie eut(‘rpiize, saved the kingdom irom the liorrors oi a civil 
vva\‘; vvliile Sl]alteslnuv was so struck with a sense of his impending danger, that he lelt 
Ids hoir-e, and, lurking about the city, attempted, but in vain, to drive the Londoners 
to an open insurrection. At last, enraged at the iiuiiibtrless cautions and delays which 
clojged mid defeated his [iiojects, he threatened to begin wit’u his own friends i*ingl>. 
Howeve r, after a long struggle bt tween fear and rage, he abandoned all hopes ot suc- 
c(:>s, and (led to Amsicidam, where he soon after died. 

J'hc loss of Sludlesluiry, lliough it n torch'd, did not suppress, the designs of llie con- 
spirators. The leinaining six formed a council ; they corresponded with Argylc, and 
the malcontent 1 in Scotland ; and resolved to prosecute the scheme of the insurrection, 
tliough lliey widely ditfered in piinciples fiom one another. Monmouth aspired to the 
erouu; Ilu.'ibcl and Hampden propos^'d to exclude the duke of York trom the succcs- 
ssion, aUvl redress the giicvauecs of the nation. Sidney was for restoring tlie republic, 
and f'sbcx joined in the same wish. Lord I toward w^as an abandoned man, wlio, hav- 
ing no principles, sought to embroil tlic nation to gratify his private interest in the con- 
fusion. 

Eesidcs these, there was a set of subordinate conspirators, who frequently met to- 
gether, and carried on projects quite unknown to Monmouth and his council. Among 
these w as colonel Rumiey, an old repuhlie^m oflllccr ; lieutenat colonel Walcot, of 
the same stamp; (joodenough, under shciitT of London, a zealous and noted pariy^ 
man ; Ferguson, an independent minister ; and several attorneys, merchants, and 
tradesmen of London. Ikit Rmnscy and Ferguson were the only persons that had 
access to the great leaders of the conspiracy. These men undertook the desperate reso- 
lution of assassinating the king in his way to Newmarket ; Rumbold, one of the party, 
possessed a farm upon that road, called the Ryc-housc, and from thence the conspiracy 
was called the Rye-ii(juse plot. They deliberated on a scheme of stopping the kings 
coach, by overturning a cart on tbc high-way at tliis place, and shooting him through 
the hedges. The house in w hich the king lived at Newnoarket accidently took and 
he was obliged to leave Ncwnmrkct eight days sooner than w’as expected ; to which 
circumstance be owed his safety. S(}on after this the ctmspiracy was discovered ; Fus* 
lel, Sidney, and Walcot were executed; Essex cut his own throat or was murdoroA 
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in the Tower. Hampden was fined 40,000/. and scarce one escaped who liad been in 
any manner concerned, except the duke of Monmouth, who was the most culpable 
of all. 

This was the last blood that was shed on account of plots or cons[nracies, which con- 
tinued during tlie greatest part of this reign. Severe punislimcnts, however, were in- 
flicted on many wlio treated the duke of York unworthily. 'Ihc famous xilus Oates 
was lined 100,000/. for calling him a popii-h traitor; and ho was impiisoncd till lie 
should pav it, which he was absolutely irca|)al)lo ot. A similar sentence was passed 
upon Dutton C’olt. Sir Samuel Rarnadiston was fined 10,000/. for having in some pri- 
vate leltcis retlcctcd on the government. The govermneut ol C harlcs wus now as ai)so- 
Inte Uh that of anv prince in iairope; but to please his subjects by an act of |)opidarity, 
lie judged it proper to marry tlie lady Anne, his niec(\ to prince.* George, brother to 
tlie king of Denmark. Tliis was the last remai kal)le transaction of this extraordinary 
reign, (^ii February ^2nd, IfiSo, about eight in the morning, the king wais seized with 
a lit of the apo[)lexv ; being dressed, and just come out of his closet, where he had been 
lor some time after he rose from bed. By being blooiled, he was restored [icrfeclly to 
his senses ; and there were great hopes of liis recovery the next day- On the lomth day 
the physicians despaired of his life, and therefore sent tor the queen. He was in his 
perfect senses when she anived. She threw herself on her knees, and asked his par- 
don for all her ulieners. He replied, that she had ollended in nothing ; hut tliat he 
had been guilty of oftences agaiu^.t her, and asked her pardon. He spoke with great 
affection to the duke of \’ork, and gave him excellent counsel for his future conduct. 
He advised him to adhere to tlie laws with strictness, and invariably to support the 


cliurcli of England. 'l"lie duke seemed anxious to convince him, before he died, how 
little he intended to follow his advice. Having removed the bishops, and seveial ol 


the lords who attended the bed of the king, he sent for Huddleston, a Romish piiest. 
In the [ircsence of the duke, the (*arl of Bath, and Trevannion, a captain in the giunds, 
Huddleston gave the extreme unction to the king, and administered to him the sacra- 
ment, according to the rites ol tlie rlmrch of Rome. All this w'as done in the sjjace ol 
lialf an lioni-. The doors were then thrown open : six prelates, w lio had before atteiuieo 
the king, wcic sent for to give him the sacrament. Kcnn, bishop of Bath and cjis, 
read the visitation of the sick ; and after he said that he re[)eniecl of his sins, the ahso- 
liition. The king assisted w ith seeming devotion at (he sei vice ; hut his mouth In iug 
distorted with fits, and his throat contracted, he could not swallow tlie elements. Me 
professed, however, his satisfaction in the clmrch of England ; and expired on the 
6th day of February, between eleven and twelve o'clock, liaving reigned 25 years, and 


lived 55. 


The ‘first act of the reign of Jarnes^ 11. was to assemble the privy council ; where, 
after some praises bestowed on the memory of his predecessor, he made profession of 
his resolution to maintain the established government both in churcli and state ; and as 
he had heretofore ventured his life in defence of the nation, he would still go far as 


any man in maintaining all its just rights and privileges. 
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This discourse was receivc(f with great applause, not only by the council* biil by ttie 
ivholc uaiioii. ciinic iV<Mn all <| jai‘ttra, full of duty, nay of the servile 

aduJiitiou. Kroiti lliih charge, lioaevcr, we must except that of the quaktrs, which 
h remarkable tor its good scn>c and simplicity. •* We are come/'suivl they, “to 
Ustily our sorrow tor tho draih of our good friend Charle.s, and nur joy for thv bidng 
made our governor. V? rue told limt tliou art not Of liie persua*ion Of the church 
of 1 mi gland no ijJoiT th-n '^e,■ wlniefore ue hope that thou wilt grunt us the same 
libii ty Uhi< n (.hon allouc^t tliystlf Which doing, \vc wi-sh thee all manner of hap-* 
pi nos/' 

ilic king, however, sdoji showed, that he citlier was not sincere in his promises, or 
that he cn!<itained lofiy an idea of his own regul power, that even iiiu UtrnosI, sii> 
cerity coulii tcml very little to the security of the liberties of the people. All the Cus- 
toms, and :h j givrih r part ot the excise, which hud been voted to tlie late king for liis. 
life only, weic h vicfl by ddUit s vxiihout a nevv act lor that purpose. He went openly 
to masH, 'Win all the ensi eisof his dl^uitv; and even sent one Cafylas his agent to*ltoinc, 
to make submissions to the poja*, and to pave the vvay for the rc-admissioir of Englanil 

into ilic hosom td the catholii* church. From the suggestions of these men all his mea-» 

sures ucic uiulcrtalo n. One (lay, when tlie Spanisl) ambassador ventured to advise 
bis njajesty agiinst putting too iuurh confidence in such kind of people, “ Is it not the 

custom lu iSpain/’ said JauK s “ tor the king to consult witJi his confessor F* Yes,” 

aijswcrdl iin a iihass^uhir, “ and that is the reason why our atf.;irs succeed so very ill/* 
JaiiK’^ s hr-t pariia.-ncut, which w;is composerl mostly of zealous toried, 'vas Strongly 
inclined (u CO nply witij ihe mtsisures of ilie crown. rhey voted unanimously, that 
they settle oii flu' prest iU king, during life, all the revenue enjoyed by the late 

king till the li4no ot r i- <^40C( ase. For this fi“.our, .fames assured them, that Ihi would 
sccuie them in the fnil cnjovment of tlieir hi \s; but, with r('ganl to religion, no answer 
could t>e extorted, tor that he was resolved to alter. In every thing, liowe\or, religion 
cxcepte I, James merited every praise. lie applied hi.uselt to business svitji mireinic^^ 
ting iiitentioii. Jlo managed his revenue with the stricU’.st economy. He refieuched 
sii[>ci rtuous expeiietn, and showed himself zealous for llu' glory of the nation, ilc eiv 
deavouied to expel from court the vice which had prevailed so mneh during tlie formcc 
reign, and to restore decency alid morality. He }>reskicd daily at tiie council, at the 
bottid ot odmimlty and treasury. He even enlercil into the wlioJe detail of the COncerni 
of the great departments of the stale. Hut his bigotry foi the Romish religion sullied 
all his good qualities, and rendered liitu feared far his violence, where he \Ui> not d^spiu^ 
cd for his weakness. • 

^ Hut vifnlsi every ihino was submitted in tranquillity to James at home, a sterni ua* 
gatheiiu; a n'oad to iliNturh pis repose. For a tong time, the prince of (Jrange had <»n- 
ierbjiu ,'0 Lu|jc 5 of asecouing the HrifMi ibnuic, ajid had «veo used all h\% rndcavuirs 
to (t^xcUide JnUKMj fiom \i, Munmoullu who, since his last eoucpiracy, had htcu par- 
donf*d, injt ;o depart the ku^gifom, had temed to Holland, He wiibi received 

tytiu- <...jn<5e of Oiang^ with iLe highest inttiks oi distinction, and even becaiBB hi* 

V/»L 1 #5X 
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chief M^ourite^ tlirough viliom alt favotin were to be oblaitied. When the news of 
Charles^ death aiTiiTd, indeed, the prince made a of alicriiig his note, and dis^ 
misused Monmouth, lliough he still kept a close couespondence willj him. The duke 
retired to t5rtisseU, where, under the auspices of the prince of Orange, ho resolved to 
invade England, with a design of seizing the crown for himself, lie was seconded by 
the duke of Argylc, who formed dm scheme of an insurieclion in Scotland ; and, while 
l^foninouth attempted to make a rising in the west <if England, it was resolved that 
Argyle sliould also try his endeavours in the north. The gcuerosily ot the prince of 
Orange, honever, did not correspond with the warmtii of liis professions. The unfor- 
tunate duke derived from his own plate and jewels liis whole supply for the war ; and 
the enthusiasm of a rich widow supplied Argylc willi 10,000/. therewith he purchased 
three vessels, which he loaded with arms and ammunition. 

Argyle was the first ivho landed in Scotland, where he published his maniftstoes, 
put himself at the head of 2500 men, and strove to inllncncc the people in his favour. 
IJut a formidable body of the king's forces coming against him, his army fell away ; and 
he liiniself, after being wounded in attempting to escape, was taken prisoner by a pea- 
sant, who found him standing up to the neck in water. lie was from thence carried to 
Ifdinburgh, where, after suffering main indignities, he was publicly executed. 

By this time Monmouth had landed in Dorsetshire, with scarce H)0 followers. His 
name, however, was so popular, and so great was the hatred of the people to James, 
on account of his 'Vcligion, that, in four days, he Imd assembled a body ot above 2000 
men. They were indeed all of them the lowest of the people, and his declarations 
were suited entirely to tfx ir f)rejiidiccs. He called the king the duke of York ; ofld 
denominated him a traitor, a tyrant, a murderer, and a popish usurper. He im- 
puted to him the fire of Ix)odon, and even affirmed that he had poisoneil the late 
king. 

Monmouth continued to make a rapid progress, and in a short time found himself at 
the liead of SOOO men ; but was daily obliged to dismiaa great numbers hit want of 
arms. The king was not a little alarmeil at his invasion. Six regiments ot Ihitish 
troops were called over fiom Holland ; and a. body of regulars, to the number ot <000, 
were sent, under the command of the earl of Fevershum and Churchill, to check the 
progress of the rebel's. They tr)ofc post at Sedgemore, u village in the neighbourlioud 
of Bridgewater, and were joined by considerable nunibt*rsof the country militiiK Here 
klonmouth resolved, by a desperate effort, to lose his life or gain the kw^gdom. He 
drove the royal infantry from Ihoir ground, and was on the point ot gaining a complete 
victory, when the cowardice of Gray, who commanded the horse, brought all to ruiOb 
This nobleman fled at tliC first onset ; and Vbe rebels, being charged in flank, gave way, 
after a three-hours’ contest. Above 300 were killed in the engagement, and 1000 i|i 
kbo pursuit. Monmouth fled above 20 miles fiom the field of battle, till his horse sunk 
under him. He then alighted ; and, exchanging ctethes with a shephcnl, fled on foot, 
attended by a German count, who bad accompanied hkii froai WoHatid. Being quite 
exhausted' writh hunger and -fetigue, they both, lay dlawn ip a fold, and covered tiiert- 
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•dve$ widi fern. Tlie shopliord being found in ^lonmoutb's ciotbes by ,(he pursuers^ 
increased the diligence of the search ; and, by means of the blood-bounds, he was detect* 
ed in his miserable situation, with raw pease in his pocket, on which he bad lived for 
some days. He burst into tears when seized by his enemies ; and petitioned, with the 
most abject submission, for his life. On i»is way to London, he wrote a submissive 
letter to the king, promising discoveries, should he be admitted into bis presence. The 
curiosity of James being excited by tite letter, he sent Sheldon, a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, to meet Rlonihouth. ’ In his conversation with Sheldon, Ite asked who was in 
chief confidence witli the king; and being answered that it was Sunderland, Mon- 
njouth knocked his breast in surprise, and said, “ Why then, as I hope for salvation, 
he promised to meet Jii?." He desired Sfjcldon to inform the king, that several of his 
aecom|)liees in rebellion were in the confidence of his majesty ; and he gave him a 
particular account of the part which tiie prince of Orange had acted in this uhol* 
affair, 

Sheldon, on his retmn from tlse duke of Moumoiith, began to give imi account to 
the king of what he had learned from the unhappy prisotter. Sundelrand, pretending 
business, came into the room. Sheldon stopped, and signified his desire to speak iw 
private with the king, .fames told him he might say any thing before that lord. Shel- 
<lon was in great per|)le.\ity ; but, being urged, lie told all that Monmouth had asserted. 
Sunderland ap|»eared for some time confused : at length he said, with a laugh, " If 
that is all lie can discover to save Ids life, lie will derive little good from his informoi" 
tion.” Monmouth himself was soon after brought before the king. Sunderland, by an 
artifice, ensured the death of the unfoitnnate duke, to save himself and the other ad- 
herents of the prince of Orange. When he saw Monmouth’s letter to James, and heard 
the discoveries made by Sheldon, he is said to have advised him, that, as he could as- 
sure him of the certainty of a pardon, he ought to deny what he had .said in prejudice 
of his friends, who could .serve him on some other more favourable occasion. The cic- 
ilulous duke, swayed by the advice of Sunderland, suppressed whnt he Imd said to 
Sheldon, when he was examined by the king. He mentioned nothing of the concern which 
tnc {irince of Orange had taken in the invasion; though a point on which Jumes was 
already sufficiently informed. D'Avaux, the French minister to the States, had given 
a circumstantial account of the whole conduct of the prince to liOnis XIV, who had 
ordered it to he privately communicated to the king of England. The minister who 
had been sent from Holland to congratulate .fames on the suppression of ArgyVe’s >rebel- 
iioi), was in a grievous agony when be heard that the king was resolved to see Mon- 
mouth. “ Though he found that he said nothing of bis master,” said James, “ he was 
never quiet till Monmouth was dead.” 

The unfortunate duke made various attempts to obtain mercy. He wrote to the 
queen dowager ; he sent a letter to tlie reigning queen, as well as to the king himself 
1 le begged his life, when admitted into his {wesence, witli a meanness misuitahle to his 
•pretensions and high rank.' But all his intreatics and submissions were of no avaiL 
f utnes told him, that be was much affected with his misfbrtunes, but that his crime wai 
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too ^ dangerous in its example to be left unpunished. In his last moments he behaved 
with a niagiittiiiuiity wortliy of his lonner' courage. When he cauie to the scaffold, he 
behaved with decency and even with dignity. He spoke little; he made no confession ; 
nor did he accinso any of his friends. Circum!)tanccs are said to have attended his 
death that created a honor among the • sfiectators. The executioner missed his blow, 
and struck him slightly on the shoulder. Monmouth raised his head from the block, 
and looked him full in the face, as if reproacliing liim for his mistake. He struck him 
twice again, hut uith icehle strokes ; and then threw the axe Irinn his hands. Tlie 
Sheiifl toiccd him to renevv iiis attempt ; and the lic'ad of the duke, who seemed already 
dead, uas at last severed from his body. ' 

lliose concerned in the duke ot Monmoutirs conspiro'y were punished uitii the ut- 
most sevciity. Immediately after tins baUlc of SedgciiKjrc, Teversham hanged up aln.vc 
i.0 piisoncrs; and was proceeding in lii.s executions, wli'en the hishop of Hath and 
Wells informed him, that tiiesc unhappy men were now liy law intiticd to a trial, and 
tiiat thcii ejicciitiini would he deemed a real murder. Nineteen were put to death in 
the same mamior at Bridgewater, by colonel Knke, a man of a savage and bloody dis- 
position. I his vile fellow’, practised in the arts of &I.ing!ilcr at Tangier, Hhere lie 
served m garrison, took pleasure in committing instances of wanton barbarity. He 
ravaged the whole country, williout making any distioction between friend and foe. 
His own legimcnt lor their peculiar barbarity, went under the ironical title of Kirke's 
liuiibs. It doth not, however, appear, that tiiese cruelties, were committed by the 
direction, or even uith the approbation of James; any more tlian tbo legal slaughters 
that were cfimmilted by judge Jelferies, who was sent down to try the ilelimjnents. 
ihe nutoral brutality ot tiiis man s temper was inlljmed by coriliniuil i.itoxication. No 
fewer than bO wore executed by his orders at Dorchester; and, on the whole, at JNeter,. 
lumjton, and VV'ells, 250 arc comp iled to have fallen by ilic band of jii.slice, as it was 
called; nor were the women e.xempfed from the general seventy, but suffered lor liarboiir- 
jng their nearest kmilred Jefferies, on hi.s return, was immediately created a peer, and 
Boon alter vested uith the dignity of chancellor. In justice to llie king, liowever, it 
must be owned, that, iii his memoirs, h<* complains, will) apparent indignation, of “ the 
strange huvock made by Jefferiijs and Kiikc in the west;'’ and that he attributed the 
unpopularity, which afterwards deprived him of the crown, to the violence- and bar- 
barity ot those pretended friends of his authority. He even uscribes their severities, 
in some degree, to n formed design of rendering his government odious - to his siilijccts ; 
and from hence, it is probable that no exact or impartial accounts of these cruelties had 
reached his ears, at least till long after they vvere committed. 

James now begun to thiow off the mask, and to endeavour openly to establish popery 
and arbitrary power. He told the house of commons, that the militia vvere' found by 
experience to be of no use; that it was necessary to jRugrnent the standing army; and 
that he had employed a great many catlrolic officers, in uluxso favour he had thought 
proper to dispense with tha test required to be taken by all who were employed by the 
«fown. Ho found them useful, Ire said, and he was determined to keep them employed; 
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These stretches of power naturally led the lords and commons into some degree of op- 
position ; hut they soon iicquicsced in the kings measures, and then llie pnrliiiment was 

dissolved for their tardy ( oiiiplitince. 'Jliis was hn[)py for the nation ; for it was perhaps 

impossihle to pick out another house of commons that could ho more ready to ncqni'esce 
in the measuies of tlicciown , hut the dissolution of this parliument was gencially looked 
Uj)on as a ‘^i^n that James never intended to call anoth/n*. 

dhe parliament hei ig dismissed, James s next step was to sfcure a catholic interest 
in the privy council. Accoulinglyc four catholic lords w'cie admitted, viz. i^owis, 

Arundel, Jielasir, and Dover. SmrJerland, v\ho saw that the only way to gain pre- 
lermciit was hv popery, heeaine a convert, llocliester, the treasurer, was turned out 
ot his oflice, because he refuse/l to conform. Kven in Ireland, where liiC duke of 

Oimoiid had long su|)ported the roval cause, this nohleman was displaced, as being a 
prole.st.mt ; ami the lord Jyrconnel, a furious Roman catholic, was placed in his stead. 
In his zeal for pcjperv, it is said that James stooperl so low as even to attempt the 
conversion ot colonel Kirkc ; hut the daring .soldier told him, that he was prC'Cngaged ; 
for he had promi'^ed the king of Morocco, when lie was quartered at 1 anglers, Biut, if 
ever he chaug('d hi.s leligion, he would turn Alahomelan. 

At last, the clergy of th(^ church of Kngland began to take the alarm, and commenced 
an 0[)poMti()n to c(jiirt measures. The pul[)its now ihundered out against [lopery ; and 
it was mg< d, that it was more formidable from the support granted it by the king. It 
was in vain tint James altcm|)lcd to impose silence on these topics ; instead of avoiding 
the conti sy, tlic proK'slant |M(iieheis pursued it with greater warmth. 

To e/hx’t lii^ d( signs, th(' king det^'rmined to revive the high commission court, which 
had loimeilv given the mOicjii so much disgust, and which had been abolished lor ever 
by an act of parlianu^nt. An cci’k siaslical commission w'as issued out anew, by which 
seven conMiiis''ion(‘rs were invest<d a tall and unlimited autliority over the v^hole 

church ot i'higland. J h^' next step was to allow* a liberty ot conscience to all seclurits , 
and lie was taught to lulievi', that the tiulh ot tlie catholic religion would then, upon 
a fail liial, gain the victory. In such a case, the same power that granted liberty of 
ronstienec might lesliain it, and the catholic religion alone be allowed to predomi- 
nate. Hr. lilt is.uial a (l( claration of general indulgence, and as.serled that non- 

coiifoiniily to the t'xialilidH’d religion was no longer penal. In Scotland, he ordered 
lii-, parliament to giuiit a toleration only to the catholics, without interceding in the least 
io'i’ the otIuM' dissenters, w no were much more numeious. In Ireland, the prolestonts 
weic totally cxpelletl from all olTHt s ot tiust and profit, and catholics put in their places. 
'Jheso meavuKS snffiei* nlly disgnsttd every part of the British empire; hut, to complete 
the work, Jcmie.s publicly" sent the carl of Castlemaine ambassador extraordmai y to 
Rome, in older to expiess his obedience to the pope, and reconcile li's kingdom to 
the catholic rommunion. 'I'hi.s |)rocerdmg was too precipitate to he reli.slicd by the 
pope liiii]>(lt; and lh« i eloie the only ictmn he made to this ('inbassy was the sending 
u nuiici(» mio 1 iig'aiid. 'Die nuncio made a pulilic and solemn entry mto VVindsor; 
which did not laii to add to the general diseontenl; and because l‘e duke ot Somerset 
VoL. 1 *0\J 
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iflustd to attend the cercmoii}', he was dismissed tioni hia employn^ent, of one of t!ic 
lends of Ids hcil rli iinhcr. 

Soon attoi- this, the Jesnits were permitted to erect colleges in ddliient |>art3 of the 
kin;>dom, and to exoieisc tlie catholic worshij) in the most piddic manner. Inillnr 
J*'r»nici», a IkMiedicine menk, nas reeoutineniled hy the kina to tlie imiveisily of C ani- 
biiil^e ior tlie deitrcu of m.ist’ r of arts. 'I’lie miiver.sity rejected Idiii, on aeeonnt of his 
religion; aiul picienltd a petition to tiic kine, l)eseechin;i liim to recal his mandate. 
James disiegarded their petition, and denied their deputies a liearing ; the vice-ehan- 
ccllor hiiii>.elf «a.s snimnoned to appear lielore the liiiih coinmis.sion court, and depiivcd 
of Ids oflicc ; yet the miiv< r^ity pei. sidled and fattier Francis wa.s refused. The place 
of jnesidi nt of Magdalen college being vacant, tlie king sent a mandiite in favour of 
one Farmer, a neu conveit, and a man of tiad character in other respects. 1 he tcllows 
of the college made very suhndssivc applications for reealling his mandate ; hnt the 
election day coming on before they received an answer, they chose Dr. Hough, a man 
of learning, integrity, and resolution. The king was incen.scd at their presumption; 
an in^rior ecclesiastical court was sent down, who, finding Farmer a man of scandidun.s 
character, issued a mandate for a now election. 'J he man now' recommended hy tlie king 
was doctor Paiker ; a man of an alvandoncd character, hut very w illing to embrace the 
catholic religion. The fellows refused to comply with this injunction ; wideli so iri itiitcd 
the king, that he came down to Oxford in person, and ordered the fellows to he hi ought 
before him. He reproached them with their insolence and disobedience; and com- 
manded them to choose Parker without delay. Another refusal on tlieir side served 
still more to exasperate him ; and finding them resolute in the defence of their privi- 
leges, he ejected them all, except two, from their benefices, and Paikcr was put in posses- 
sion of the place. Upon this, the college was filled with catholics; and Charnock, one of 
the two that icmained, was made vice-president. 

In 16 s 8, a second declaration for liberty of conscience was published almost in the 
same lerm-s with the former ; but with this peculiar injunction, that nil divines should 
read it after service in their churches. The clergy resolved to disobey this order. 
Loyde, bishop of St, Asaph, Kenn of Bath and Wells, 'j’urncr of FJy, Lake of C'hichts- 
ter, VViiite ot Peterborough, and Trelawney of Bii.stol, together w ith Suncroft the pri- 
mate, conceiterl an address, in form of a petition, to the king, which, willi the warinc.st 
expressions of zeal and sulimission, remonstrated that they could not read his declara- 
tion consistent with their consciences, or the respect they owed the protestant religion. 
Ihe king received their petition with marks of surprise and displeasure. He said he 
did not expect such an address from the church of England, particularly from some 
amongst them ; and persisted in his orders for their obeying bi.« mandate. 

A.S the petition was delivered in private, the king summoned the bishops before the 
council, and there questioned them whether they would acknowledge it. They for some 
time declined giving an answer ; but being urged by the chancellor, they at last owned 
the petition. On thiir refusal to give bail, an order was immediately drawn for their 
conuiiitmcnt to the Tower, and the crown lawyers received directions to proseute them 
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for a scnlitious \\\tcK TIjo klii.; ifave orders that they slioiild l)e conveyed to the Tower 
hy uHtu\ as the whole eity was in conuiiotion in their favour. 1 he ptoplo were no 
sooner informed (d their clanger, tlian they ran to the river side in piodigious inuU 
litudis, cravini^ tlieir l)lessing, railing u|)on heaven to protect Ihciii, &c. 4'he V(‘ry 
sold'crs hy w .hoiii lh(*y were ^iiarded, kneeled down before them, and implored iheir 
for^i vrnc'ss. 

The (lay of Jane, HiSvS, was fixed for the trial of the bishops; and their return 
was slid nioie spUmdidly atlended than their imprisomnent. Tuenty-nine peers, a 
nieai niimher of pj ntlemen, and an immense crowd of |/COplc, wailed upon them to 
Westminst r-liall. 4dic dispute was learnedly managed by the lawyers on both sides, 
'fhe jury withdrew into a chamber, where they passed the whole night, but next morn- 
ing thf y returned into comt, and pronounced the bishops not guilty. Wtstminster-liall 
instantly rang with loud acrlaujalions, wliich were couimunic.ated to the vliolc extent 
ot the c ity. The y even reached the camp at Hounslocv, where the king was at dinner 
in lord Fevershain’s tent. His majesty demanding the cause of those rejoicings, and 
being informed that it was nothing hnt tlic soldiers shouting for the delivery of the 
bishops, “Call you that nothing !’ cried he; “ but so much the worse for them.” 
Immediately after this, the king struck out two of the judges, Powel and Holloway, 
who had appealed to favour the liishops. He issued orders to prosecute all those cler- 
gymen who had not read his declaration, arc! all had refused it exce|)t 200. He sent 
aUc) a mandate (o'the new fcllov^s whom he had ohlrudecl on Magdalen college, to elect 
for [)icsident, in llie room of Parker, lately deceased, one riifFord, a doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, and titular bishop of Madura. 

As the king found the clergymen every where averse to his measures, he was willing 
next to try what he could do with the army. He thought if one regiment should pro- 
mise implicit ohedienco, their example would soon induct? others to comply. He there* 
fore ordered one of the regiments to be drawn up in liis presence, and desired that 
such as were against his late declaration of lihcity of conscicna? should lay down their 
arms. He w as surjirised to sec the whole batullion ground their arms, except tvvo 
offiecis and a few Roman catholic soldiers. A fortunate circumstance happened about 
this time in his family : a few days before the acquittal of the bishops, the queen w’as 
brought to bed of a son, who was baptized by the name of James. This would, if any 
thing could at that time, have scrvecl to establish him on the throne : but so great was 
the animosity against him, that a story v\as propagated that the child was supposititious; 
and so great was the monarcli’s pride, that he scorned to take any precautions to refute 
the calumny. 

Though tlie enthusiasm of James himself bordered upon madness, the most wild of 
his religious projects seem to have been suggested by his enemies to accomplish his ruin. 
The Pari of Sunderland, whom he chiefly busted, was a man of abandoned princif>les, 
insatiable avarice, and fitted by nature for stratagem, deception, and intrigue. The 
love of money was bis ruling passion, and he sold his influence to U)e highest bidder. 
l"o such a degree was he mercenary, that lie became at once the pensioner of tha piiuce 
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of Orange and of the king of France. The foi'mcr, who had long fixed his eye on lh( 
Lnglish throne, w^atched Jaines’ii motions, and took cvc»‘y advantage of his crrois. 

lie had laid his schcTnes so extensively, that nothing but tlic birth of a male heir to the 

crown ot England could possibly prevent him from an almost imniediate [)ossession oi 
the kingdom. 11c had the address to render two-thirds of the powers Europe in- 
terested in his success. The tjcaty of Augsl)urgh, formed to l)reak the power of Fiance, 
could not accomplish its object without the accession ul England. The house of Aus- 
tria, in both its branches, preferred ti)eir political views to their zeal for llic Romii-i 
faith, and promoted the dethronement of James, as the only means to humble Louis 
XIV. Odeschalchi, who, under the name of Innocent XI. filled then Ihu papal chair 
was gained to the measures of tlie prince of Orange by other considerations, as wdl a:' 

through his fixed aversion to France. Tlic prince of Orange sent his intimate friend, 

the [irincc ot Vaudemont, to Rome, to procure the aid of the |)()pe. He explained to 
ills holiness, that the catholic princes were in the wrong to expect any advantage to 
their iaith troAi James, as being a declared papist rendered his people averse to all his 
ioeasurcs. As for himself, should he have the good fortimc to mount the liirone of 
England, he might take any step in favour of tlic Roman catholics without jealousy : 
aiid he promised to pri'cmc a toleration for the papists, should the pope, the emperor, 
and the king oi Spain, (Uvour his attempt. Tliis negotiation proenred the desired 
cttect. Innocent contributed, with the money of the cliurcli, to expi 1 a Roman catholic 
prince fioin his throne. 

J hough the contest with the hi'^ln^ps had completed the king's unpopularity, he de- 
jived the .suddenness of liis ruin Irom the birth of a [iriiicc of Wales, dhat eiicnin- 
stance increased the tears of his subjects in proportion as it raised his security and 
hopes. In the reign ot a prince to he educated under the prejndices of such a lather, 
notliiiig hut a cuntiiiiiancc of the same unconstitutional mea.surc s could he ex[)( cte d. 
So lov\ indeed was his credit sunk among hi.s |)eoplc at this time, anil such piescicnec 
they all s<X‘mcd to have of his fate, that the child had like to have died before a wet nurse 
could be procured to suckle him. 

Jhc [)iiucc of Oiange, seeing the national discontent now raised to the highest pitch, 
resolved to lake advaiitay;e of it He began by giving one Dykcvelt, his (inoy, in- 
structions to apply in his name to every r('«ligious st‘ct in the kingdom. 'J o the church 
paity he sent assurances of favour an<l regaul; and protested, llial his educaiion in 
Holland had no way prejudiced him against episcopacy To the non-cuiiformi'^t.s he sent 
exhorlalioiis, not to he deceived by the insiduons caresses of iheir known eiUMny, hut 
to wait tor a real and sincere protector, &c. In ronsecjiK uce of the.se insinmUion.s, the 
prince soon K ccived invitations from the most consideralile persons in the kingdom. 
Admirals llerhei t and Russel assured liim in person of their own aiul the national altach- 
inent ; Henry Sidney, brother to Algernon, aiul uncle to the earl of Suiulerhind, oame over 
to him with assurances ot an universal coinl)ination against tlie king; loul Dumhiaine, 
son to the earl ot Danby, being master of a fiigatc, made seveiid vovages to Htilhiird, 
find carried from many of the nobility te;>uers of duly, and even considerable sums of 
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money to the prince of Orange. Soon after, tljo bishop of I^ondon, the carls of Dapbyv 
Koltinglmtn, Devonshire, Dorset, and several other lords, gentlemen, and principal 
citizens, united in their addresses to him, and intreated his speedy descent. 'J'lie peo- 
ple, though long divided bctueen whig and tory, now joined against their unhappy^ 
sovereign as a common enemy. 

Williiiiii, therefore, determined to accept of their invitations ; and this the more 
readily, as he perceived the tnalcoiit('nt.s had conducted tliemselves with prudence and 
secrecy. Having the principal servants of James in pay, he was minutely informed of 
the most secret actions and designs of that prince. His intelligeaicc came through Sidney 
from Sunder), lud, wliO' betrayed tJie Vf*y measures which lie himself had advised. J’hc 
piiiice had a fleet ready to sail, and troops provided for action, before tlie beginning of 
June, 1688. 

1 he king of France was the first who gave James ivarning of iiis danger, and offoicd 
to assist him i:i re|ieliiiig it. But he declined this friendly offer, lest it should be said 
tlirt he Jiad entered into a private treaty with that monarch to the prejudice of the pro- 
lestanl religion. Being also deceived and betrayed by Sunderland, he had the weakness 
to believe, (hat tlie reiiorts of an invasion were invented in order to fiightcn him into a- 
strict connection with Fiance. He gave credit to the repeated assurances of the Stales, 
that tlie armament prepared- in tlieir ports was not designed against England. Nay, he 
even believed the assertions of the prince himself whose interest it was to deceive. 
Sniulerland descanted against the possibility of an invasion, and turned to lidicule all 
who believed the report. Having, by the prior consent of James, taken possession of all 
foreign correspondence, he suppressed every intelligence that might alarm ; and even all 
others wliom James trusted, except Dartmouth, affected long to give no laith to the re- 
ports of an invasion. 

Louis, finding his first offers rejected, next proposed to march down his* army to tile 
frontiers ot tlie Dutch provinces, and thus detain tlieir Ibices at liome for their own 
defence. But tliis proposal met with no better rccfrption than tlie former. S:ill l,ouis.. 
wiis unwilling to abaiuluii a friend and ally whose interest he regardod as closely con- 
nected with his own. He vintured to rru^onstrute with' tlie Dutch against the prepara- 
tions they were making to invade England. The Dutch treated liis retnonstrauce as an 
officious impertinence, and James himself declined his mediutiuu. 

The king of England having thus injected the assistance of'liis friends, audHieing 
left to face the danger alone, was astoni.'-hcd with an advice from his minister in Hol- 
land, that an invasion was not only projected, but avowed. Wlien he first read the letter 
coutaioing this information, he grew pale, and* the letter dru(it from his band. He suiv 
himself on the brink of destruction, and knew' iwt to whom to apply for protection, lu 
tins emergency, Louis wrote to James wttli his own band, that, to divert the Dutch 
from their intended invasion of England, be would lay siege to Maestriebt with 50.000 
men. James romituinicatcd this intelligence to Sunderland,, and he to the prince of 
Orange. Six thousand imm were thrown into Maestriebt; and the design of Louis, as 
iHi'iig impracticable, was laid aside. On tliis, Louis, lieing disgusted' with Janies, turned- 
bis arms tow'srds Geriuauy. The dauphin laid siege to Fbilipshurgb, on the 5lh o£ 
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October ; and prince Clement of Bavaria, by tl)row’in;» a sti'oii<i garrison into Cologn, 
effectually secured tbe states of Holland from any sudden danger from the arms of 
France. 

James had now no resource but in retreating from those precipitate measures which 
had plunged him into inextricable distress. He paid court to the Dutch, and offered 
to enter into any alliance witli them for their common security. He replaced in all the 
counties of Kngland all the deputy lieutenants and justices who had been deprived of 
their coinmissious Ibr their adlicrence to the test and penal laws. He restored the char- 
ters ot such corporations as he had possessed himself of ; he annulled the high commis- 
sion court; he reinstated the expelled president and fellows of Magdalen college ; and 
was even reduced to caress those bishops whom he had so lately persecuted and 
insulted. 

All these concessions, however, were now too late ; they were regarded as tlie effects 
of fear and not of repentance. Indeed, it is said, lie very soon gave proofs of his 
insincerity; fur, hearing tiiat the Dutch fleet was dispersed, he recalled those conces- 
sions he had made in favour of Magdalen college ; and, to show his attachment to the 
Kutnish church, at tlie baptism of the princc.of W'ales, he appointed the pope one of the 
sponsors. 

In the mean time, ^ illiam set sail from Helvoctsluys with a fleet of near 500 vessels, 
awd an army of above 14,000 men. Fortune, however, seemed at first every way un- 
favourable to his enterprise. He was driven back by a dreadful storm ; but he soon 
refitted his fleet, and again set sail for England. It was given out that this invasion 
was designed for the coasts of France ; and many of the English, who saw the fleet 
pass along their coasts, little suspected the place of its destination. It happened tlmt 
the same wind which sent the Dutch to their place of destination, detuino*] the English 
fleet in the river ; so that the Dutch passed the straits of Dover w ithout inolestatiun ; 
and after a voyage of two days, landed at Broxholmc in Torbay, on the 5th of November, 
the anniversary of the gunpowder treason. 

But though the invitation from the English was very general, the prince for some 
time had the mortification to find himself joined by very few, lie continued for ten 
(lays in expectation ot being joined by the malcontents, ai>d at last was going to despair 
ot success. But just when he began to deliberate about reimbarking his fu-'ces, he was 
joined by several persons of consequence, and the whole country soon after flocked to 
his standard. 

The first person that joined the prince was major Barrington, and he was quickly fol- 
lowed by the gentry of the counties of Devon and Somerset ; sir Edward Seymour made 
proposals for an association, which was signed by great numbers ; and every day there 
appeared some effect of that universal combination into which the nation had entered 
against the measures of the king. 

Tliis was followed by the defection of the army. Lord Colchester, son to tbe earl 
of Rivers, first deserted to the prince lord Cornbury, son to the earl of (Jnrendon, 
carrmd oft* the greatest part of throe regimeuts of cavalry at once^ and several officers 
Sf distinction informed Feversham, their gcuerai, that they could not in honour fight 
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Bfftmst the prince of Orange. Soon after this, the unnappy monarch found himself 
diverted by his own servants and creatures. Lord Churchill had been raised from the 
rank of a page, and had been invested with a high command in the army ; he had bedo 
created a peer, and owed his wiiole fortune to the king’s bounty ; yet even he deserted 
among the rest, and carried with him tlie duke of Grafton, natural son to the late kin^ 
colonel Bcrkely, and some others. 

In this universal defection, James, not knowin); where to turn, began to thit^k of 
requesting assistance from Trance, when it was now too late. He wrote to LeopohL 
emperor of Germany, but in vain ; that monarch onjy returning for answer, Thet 
what be had foreseen hud happened. James had some dependence on his fleet ; but 
they were entirely disafi'ected. In a word, his interests were deserted by ajl, for hc 
had long deserted them himself, lie still found his army, however, to arhoont to 
5i0,000 men ; and had he led them immediately to battle, it is possible they might then 
have fought in his favour. But James’s misfortunes had deprived him of bis natural 
firmness and resolution ; and seeing himself deserted by those in whom he thought ha 
could have placed most confidence, he became suspicious of all, and was in a manner 
deprived even of the power of deliberation. 

In tliis extremity of distress, the prince of Denmark and Anne, James’s favourite! 
daughter, perceiving the desperation of his circumstances, cruelly resolved to ,tak^ 
part W'ith the prince of Orange. When the king was informed of this, he . wal 
stung with the most bitter anguish. “ God help me,” cried he, “ iny own children have 
forsaken me.” To add to his distress ns a parent, he w'as accused of being accessary 
to the death of liis own child. Her nurse, and her uncle, the earl of Clarendon, went tip 
and down.like distracted persons, affirming that the papists Iiad murdered the princess^ 
They publicly asked the queen’s servants whither they had conveyed her ; and tlioy con- 
tributed to inflame the populace, whose zeal had already driven them to tumult a|id 
disorder. It was, however, soon known that she fled, under the conduct of the bishop of 
London, to Northampton. 

On the 30th of November, 1688, James sent three of his noblemen to treat with the 
prince of Orange. But though the latter knew very well that the king’s commissioners 
were in his interest, his behaviour showed plainly that hc now thought the time of treating 
was past. Tor some time hc would not admit them to an audience ; and when he did, 
would give no satisfactory answer. James now began to be afraid of his personal 
safety. But what most afferted him was the terrors of^ the queen for herself and her 
•infant son. He therefore resolved to send them abroad. They crossed the rirer in a 
boat at Whitehall, in a stormy and rainy day. They were carried to Gravesend in a 
coach, under the conduct uf the count de Lanzun : a yacht, comiharided by captain 
Gray, wliicb lay there leady for the purpose, soon transported them in safety to 
Calais. 

'Hie king was now so dispirited and distracted, that he resolved to leave the king- 
<iom at once, and thus throw every thing into confusion. He threw tiie great seal into 
the Thames : he left none with any autliority to conduct affairs in his absence ; and he 
vainly hoped to derive advantage to his affairs from anarchy and disorder. About 
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kytelve nighf, on the lOib day of Decotuber, he disguised himself, took' a boitt at 
Whitehall, and crossed tlie river. Sir Edward Hales, with another friend, met hfiii at 
Vauxhall with horses. He mounted ; and, being conducted through by-ways by a guide, 
lie passed in the night-time to ti)e IMcdway, wbich he crossed by Aile&ford bridge. At 
Woolpeclc he took frcslj horses, sent tliither before by Sheldon, one of his equcrricS; 
who was in the secret of liis fliglit. He arrived at 10 o’clock at Einby-ferry, neat* Fevers- 
liatn, where a custom-house hoy, hired by sir Edward Hales, lay ready to receive tlicin 
6n board. But the wind blew fresh, and the vessel had no ballast. Tl»e master, tlieie- 
fore, easily persuaded the king to peimit him to take in ballast at Shilness. It heing 
half ebb when they ran ashore, they designed to sail as soon as the vessel should be 
afloat. But when the vessel was almo.st afloat, she was boarded by three fishing boats, 
belonging to Fevershani, containing 50 men. They seized the king and his two com- 
panions, under pretence of their being papists, that ivanted to escape from the king- 
dom. They turned up Fevershani water with the tide ; but still the king remained un- 
known. Sir Edvias'd Hales placed privately 50 guineas in tlie hands of the ca|)tain, as 
an earnest of more, should he permit them to escape. He promised : but was so far 
from keeping bis word, that he took what money tliey had, iuulcr pietcnce ot sccuriiig 
h from the seamen; and having possessed himself of their all, he left them to tiieit 
late.' 

Hie unfortunate fugitives were at length carried in a coach to Feversham, amid 
Ihe insults, clamours, and shouts of tho sailors. tVhen the king was brought to the 
inn, a seaman who bad served under him knew him, and melted into tears ; and James 
himself was so much moved at this instance of his affection, that he wept. The other 
fishermen, wlto had treated him with such indignity before, when they saw his tears, fell 
upon their knees. 7'he lower intiubitants of the whole village gathered round him ; 
^ut (he better sort fled from bis presence. The seamen, however, formed ihems'dves 
into a guard round him, and declared, that “ a hair of his bead should not be touched.” 
In the mean lime, sir James Oxendon, under the pretence of guarding him from the 
cabbie, came with the militia to prevent Ids escape. The king found a change in his 
con/lilion when he was taken out of the hands of the sailors. The commanders of llie 
ndhtia showed him no resfiect. He was even insulted by the common soldiers. A 
letter wliitb he intended to send to London for clothes, a change of linen, and some 
money,, was stopped by those who pretended to protect his person. 

All things, in the mean time, ran into confusion at Lon.don, and the prince cf Orange 
exercised in his own person all Uic functions of royalty. He issued a declaration to the 
.i^sbaiided army to re-assemble themselve.s. He ordered the secretary at war to bring 
IdiM a list of the king’s troops. He commanded the lord Cliurchill to collect his troop 
.•of burse guards. He sent the duke of Graffton to lake' possession, in his name, of 'lil- 
biiry fort, The assembly of peers adjourned to the council-cbainbei' at Whitehall ; 
oi|d, to give the appearance of legality to {heir meeting, Chtwc the marquis of Halifax, 
for their president. While lliis asseihhly was sitting, on the 13th day of Dtccntber, 

Pi poor countryman, who had beeii engaged by .James, brought an open letter from 
' t unforlnnate prince to London. It tiaU bo uipencM^ptibn, and it was addressed tor 
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none. It coniuinecl, in one sentence only, his deplorable condition when in the hands 
of a desperate rabble. This poor niesseni^er of Lljeir fallen sovereign bad waited 

at ,.tl)e council door, without being able to attract the notice of any who passed, 'ihe 
curb of Mulgrave at length, apprised of his business, had the courage to introduce him 
to the council. lie delivered his open letter, and told tlie state of the king with tears. 
The assembly were so much moved, that they sent the earl of Fcvcr&haui, with SCK) of 
the guards, towards Feversham. Ills instructions were to rescue him first hum danger, 
and afterwards to attend him to tlie sea-coast, should he chose lo retire. He chose, 
however, ro return to London ; but the prince of Orange sent a message to him, desir- 
ing him to advance no nearer the capita! than Rochester. The messenger missed James 
by the way. 

Tlie king sent Feversham with a letter to the prince of Orange, requesting his pre- 
.scnce in London to settle the nation. He himself j)ioccoded to that place, and arrived 
on the iGtIi (lay of December. Doubting the fidelity of the troops who w'erc quartered 
at \\ cstminster, he chose to pass through the city to Wiiitehall. Never prince returning 
with victory to his capital, was received with louder acclamations of joy. AIJ the streets 
were covered with bonfires. The bells were rung, and the air was rent w ith repeated 
shouts of gladness. All orders of men flocked to his coach ; and when he arrived at 
Whitehall, his apartments were crowded wdth people, who came to express their joy at 
his return. 

"J he prince of Orange received the news of his return with an haughty air. His aim 
from tiie beginning was to Ibire him by threats and severities to relinquish llie throne. 
Tile Dutch guards were ordered to take possession of Whitehall, and displace the Eng-? 
lish. The king was soon after commanded by a message, which he received in bed at 
midnight, to kmv<‘ his palace next morning, and to depart for Ham, a scat of the 
duchess of Lauderdale. He desired, however, permii^sion to retire to Rochester, a town 
not far from the sea-coast, and opposite to France. ^I'liis was readily granted : and it was 
now perceived that the harsh measures of the prince had taken cifcct, and that the king 
meditated an escape to France. 

Tfie king, surrounded by the Dutch guards, arrived at Rochester on the IQlh day of 
December. J'hc restraint put upon his person, and the manner in which he had been 
forced from London, raised the indignation of many, and the compassion of all. The 
English army, both officers and soldiers, began to murmur ; and had it not been for the 
timidity and precipitation of James himself, the nation had certainly returned to their 
allegiance. He remained Unce nigh at Rochester, in the midst of ^ f^w Jaitliful 
fi'iendsv The eai Is of Arran, Dumbarton, Ailesbury, Lilclifield, and Middleton, were 
there ; and, with other oflicers of merit, the gallant lord Dundee. ' They argued 
against his flight with united efforts.' Several bisl>ops, some ))cev8, and many ofifeers, 
intreated his stay in some part of l^ngland. Message followed message from London. 
They represented tliat the opinions of men began to change, and that events would 
daily rise in favour of his authority. Dundee added his native ardour lo his ad- 
vice. “ The question, sir,” said lie, “ is. Whether you shall stay in England, or fly 
to France? Whether you shall trust the return um zeaL of your native subjects, or rely 
VoL. I ♦ 5 Y 
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«)ii a fortign power? Here yon ought to slaiuL Keep possession of ft part, and the 
«holc will subir.'t l»y degrees. Resume the spirit of a king. Sommoii your subjects to 
llieir allegian,:e. Your army, tliougli disbanded, is not dispersed. Give me ypur 
commission: I will gather 10,000 of your troops. I will carry your standard at tlieir 
liead through England, and drive before you the Dutch and ihcir priiiee. ’ 'i hc king 
ro|)hcd, '1 hat he believed it might he done ; but that it would raise a civil war, and h6 
w ould not' do so much mischief to a nation that would so soon come to their senses again. 
Middleton urged his stay, fliongh in the remotest part of the kingdom. “ Your inajcsty, 
said he, “ may throw things into confusion by your departure; hut it will be but the 
anarchy of a month : a new government will soon he settled, and yon and your fuinily 
will be ruined." 

These spirited remonstrances had no effect upon James. He resolved to quit the king- 
dom ; and having communicated his design to a few of his friends, he passed at midnight 
through the back door of the bouse where he lodged, and, with his son, the duke of I’cr- ' 
wick, and fiiddulph, one of his servants, went in a boat to a smack, which lay waiting for 
him without the fort of Sheerftess. Uy reason of a hartl gale, they were forced to bear up 
toward Leigh, and to anchor on the Essex side, under the lee of tlie land. Wlicn the 
gale slackened, they reached the buoy of the Narrows without tacking; but not being 
able to weather the Goodwin, they vvere forced to sail thrqngh the Downs. Seven ships 
lay thereat anchor ; but tlie smack passed unquestioned along. Unable to reach Calais, 
she bore way for Boulogne, and anchored before Ambleteusc. The king landed at three 
o'clock in tlie morning of 'I'uesday, the 25th of December ; find taking post, soon joined 
the queen at St. Germains. 

James having thus abandoned hi.s dominions, the prince of Orange remained master 
of them of course. By the advice of the house of lords, the only member of the legis- 
lature remaining, he W’as desired to summon a parliament by circular letters ; but the - 
prince, unwilling to act upon so imperfect an authority, convened all the members 
ivho had sat in the house of commons during any parliament of Charles II. and to these 
were added the mayor, aldermen, and fifty of the common council of London ; and tlie 
prince, being thus supported by an assembly deriving its authority from himself, wrote 
circular letters to the counties and corporations of England to call a new parlia- 
ment. 

The house being met, which was mostly composed of the whig, party, thanks were 
given to the prince of Orange for the deliverance he had brought them ; after which, 
they proceeded to settle the kingdom. A vote soon p^sed boUi hduses, that king 
James IL having endeavoured to subvert the constitution of the kingdom, by breaking 
the original contract between the king and his people, and having, by the advice of 
Jesuits and other wicked persons, violated the fundamental laws^ and withdrawn himself 
out of the kingdom, had abdicated the government ; and that the throne was thereby 
vacant. 

The king being thus deposed, it was easy for William to get hknself appointed as his 
successor. Proposals were made for electing a regent' CHhers were for investing the 
pniieess of Orange with regal poivcr, and declarmg the young prince supposititious. To 
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proposals, however, William opposed the following decisive argument, viz. that ** he 
had been called over to defcuid the liberties of the JlritUh nation ; and Jlhat be had 
imppily elFected bis purpose ; that he had heard of several scliemes proposed for cstab- 
lishiug the government; that, if they chose a regent, he thought it incumbent upon 
him to inform them that he would not be that regent ; that he would not accept of the 
crown under the princess his wife, though he was convinced of her merits; that, lhere<^ 
lore, if either of these schemes be adopted, he could give them no assistance in the 
settlement of the nation ; hut would return itome to bis own country, satisfied with his 
aims to secure the freedom of theirs.” 

Upon this, after a long debate in both houses, a new sovereign was preferred to a 
regent, by a majority of two voices. It was* agreed that the prince and princess of 
Orange should reign jointly as king and queen of England ; while Uie administration of 
government should be placed in the hands of the prince only. The marquis of Ha- 
lifax, ns speaker of the lords, made a solemn tender of the crown to their highnesses, 
in the name of the peers and commons of England. The prince accepted the offer ; 
and that very day, February 1 3tlj, 16&9, William and Mary were proclaimed king and 
queen of England. 

Tliough Mary was comprehended in tlie royal title, she never possessed either the 
authority of a queen, or the influence of a wife. ■ Her easy temper bad long been sub- 
dued by the stern severity of a husband, who bad very few amiable qualities. Being 
brobght up in a manner under the tuition of her spouse, and in some degree confined 
by his orders, she was accustomed to adopt implicitly his political maxims, and even hu 
thoughts ; and, in consequence of her want of importance with him, she ceased to be 
an object of consequence in the eyes of the nation. 

The Scotch nation soon followed the example of England. The estates of the 'north- 
ern realm, having met at Edinburgh, deposed .fames for his repeated violations of 
their constitution ; asserted their rights and lilaerties in a solemn declaration ; olfcred 
their crown to William and Mary, in confidence of just and legal government ; and 
settled the future disposal of it in that mode which had been a^pted by the Eogltah 
convention. ’ 

With regard to Ireland, some difficulties were encountered by William before he es- 
tablished himself in the sovereignty of that kingdom. Tiic carl of Tyrcotmel still retained 
the government of it in the name of James ; and the (lowcr of the catholic faction ren- 
dered great exertions necessary for the reduction of that island under tlie sway of tba new 
possessor of the erbwn of England. The chief events of Uiis war will be related in the 
succeeding chapter of our work. 

A declaration of rights was presented to William by the convention, when they of- 
fered him .the crown, which may be considered as an eluddation and improvement of 
Magna Cbarta. It condemned, as illegal and unjustifiable, the suspending and dis- 
pensing power assumed by James ; the court of high commission ; the exaction of 
money from the people, without consent of parliament ; the maintenance of a standing 
array without tbe same consent ; all grants end. promises of finei and forfeitures before 
conviction ; tbe demand of excessive bail ; the imposition of exorbitant fines ; and tlto 
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infliction of cruel and unusual punishments. It asserted the right of the subject to 
petition the king; the right of tlie protestauts to have anus for their defence; the free- 
dom of parliamentary elections ; the liberty of speech in parliament ; the due empan- 
neling of juries; the necessity of having freeholders for 'urors in cases oi high tr.-ason ; 
and the expediency of frequently holding parliaments, for the rediess of all grievances, 
and for the improvement and preservation of the laws. 

The generality of the arts were improved iu the busy period, during which the house of 
Stuart possessed the throne, though not in equal degrees. Husbandry flourished ; but 
corn was frequently imported. New flowers and fruits were introduced into our gardens ; 
.and pleasure-grounds were vario usly embellLshed, but without taste or elegance. 

Though the- English clothiers excelled in their art, they were unable to . act as dyers of 
woollen before the reign of Charles II. when the secret of that branch was communicat- 
ed to them by a continental traveller. They continued to import fine linen, and t-hc 
more co.stly article.s of silken manufacture. 

Tlic (rreciaii sty'c was now applied to public structures, iu preference to the Gothic; 
and many private houses were planned with a degree of taste which had not before been 
displayed in England. The interior decorations and fm*nitnre were al.->o highly improved. 

The increase of trade was considerable; and it was promoted by colonial institutions. 
Though North America had been discovered by navigators vvhoin Henry VH. had sent 
out, no settlement was established by tlie English in the sixteenth century ; hut, in the 
reign of James' I. Virginia was coloui.sed with success. New England was afterwards 
planted; and, before the Revolution, the provinces of New York, New Jersey, Pennsvl- 
vania, Maryland, and Carolina, bc.sides .several of the West India islands, were inhabit- 
ed by Ihiiish emigrants. A productive fishery was also prosecuted on tlie hunks ot New- 
foutuiland. In the eastern hemisphere, various factories were stationed in the ports ot 
India ; and an intercourse was opened with the Chinese empire. 

Hic navigation act, and the adventurous spirit of the times, greatly confributid to 
the multiplication of l'2nglish shipiring ; and, under Charles II. and his brother, superior 
skill in naval construction ap|)oared. The royal revenue, the. wealth of the nation, and 
the general accommodations of society, could not but flourish amidst the extension 
ot commerce to every quarter of the globe. 

Tlie ordinary revenue of James 1. amounted, in his fifteenth year, to 450,000/. ; and 
the extraordinary sums which he procured in las whole reign, both by legal and illegal 
means, including his receipts from France and Holland, Jtjordered on 2, 5001000/. Divid- 
ing the latter sum among the years of his sw ay (22), we fiiKl that it allows above 1 1 S,630/. 
for each year. The revenue of his .* accessor, iu the most productive years before the 
®iwl war, have been estimated at pOOiOOO/. 

. Taxes, fitr exceeding all former imposts, were levied by tlie parliamentary usurpers 
of tho aoviereign power. They subjected both real and personal property to considerable 
defaleetiOflf, and imposed an excise on various articles of gt'neral consum(»tion. "Upon au 
average of several years, tlic amount of the taxes, in those times of trsurpation, may l )0 
estimated' at 2,000, tXK)/. )>er. amnim. Confiscations, and some other sources of profitji 
ere not included in this estimate. 
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.After the Restoration, a part of the excise was permanently settled on the crown, as 
an equivalent for the abolition of some of the oppressive remains of the feudal system. 
The kill enacted on this occasion, subverted the tenure of knight-scrvice, by which the 
greatest part of the English lands had for almost six centuries been holden. This service 
had long ceased to be personal, being commuted for a pecuniary payment, with which 
troops were hired. By the statute in question, free socage became the principal tenure 
of the realm. Copyholds, which had already arisen from the dissolution or decline 
of villanagc, were reserved ; as was also the ecclesiasticsl tenure of free alm.s. 

Besides the established revenue of Charles II. (1,200,000/.) the occasional votes of the 
parliament produced a sum suflicient to add, for each year- of his actual reign, above 
47G,800/. Tlie whole inccmie of James II. was about two millions. 

The study of natural philo.sophy flourished in this period ; and a public body, called 
the Royal Society, was formed for the promotion of it. The professions of divinify, law, 
and physic, were honoured with names of high celebrity. Poetry soared to the noblpst 
heights ; and the votaries of general literature were numerous and r.espectahle. The 
fine arts, in the mean lime, were not neglected. Dobson and the two Olivers acquired 
some reputation as painters; and Simon woiS an excellent sculptor of coins^aud. ihedala; 
but, in the liighcr branches of sculpture, as well as in painting and music, for^^’gueM 
were superior to the English. 
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ClIAriEll XIV. 

BRtTisii Empiuk From the Revolution to the death of Anne. 

began liis reign with issuing a proclainaiion for continuing in office all 
’ * piotestanls that liad been hi place on tlie first of the preceding December. /)n 
the 17th of the montli lie formed his privy council, which consisted chiefly of such 
persons us lia() been most active in raising him to the tiirone. To gratify as many as 
possible of iiis friends, the sev'ral bpards, and even tlie chancery, were put in|P commis- 
sion. - Hie benclies of the exchequer and coimnon law were filled with persons who 
had distinguisiied themselves against the measures of the late king. ’J'he earl of Not- 
tingham, who had violently opposed the elevation of William, and the earl of Shrews- 
bury, who had adhered to his views, were made secretaries of state. The marquis of 
Halifax, and the carl of Danby, though rivals in iiolicy, were admitted into the ca- 
binet ; the first as lord privy seal, the second us president of the council. His Duten 
friends, in the mean time, were not forgotten by the king. Bcntinck, his favourite, 
was made a privy couiiscilor, groom of the stole, and privy purse. Ativerrjucrqiie was 
appointed master of the liorse. Zuylstein received the office of master of the robes. 
Schomberg was placed at the head of the ordnance. 

As William was educated in a foreign protestant church, he did not, on his accession to 
the Uritisii throne, display that intolerant zeal for -the established religion of this cjumti y, 
which unhappily influenced the mind.sof too many of the clergy. He made unsuccess- 
ful attempts to procure the admission of all protesUnts, that were able and willing to 
serve, into offices of trust. Hut at length the proposition for the toleration of protes- 
tant dissenters (vassed through .both huuaes, and received the royal assent. From this 
time the spirit of bigotry has been gradually subsiding, and an increasing liberality of 
sentiment has marked the character of the British nation. 

The affairs of Scotland, at this time, occupied some share of the king’s attention ; 
but they were settled with less difficulty than those of Ireland. By those stipulations 
which accompanied the grant of the crown of Scotland to William and Mary, the con- 
vention of that realm secured the re-establishment of thosa. rights and privileges which 
had been disregarded by James and his brother ; and gained the favourite point of the 
restoration of the pre^ebyterian system. The partisans of Jo mes had laboured to pre- 
vent this settlement ; but, as they were greatly out-numbered in tbe convention, tlicir 
intrigues and efforts were fr^iitless. Incensed ut their disa|)pointment, some of them 
resolved to lake arms against the new government. 'I'heir leader was the gallant 
Dundee, who exerted himself with indefatigable activity in a causse to whicli he was 
zealously attaciied. By bis influence and address, be strengthened the declining in- 
terest of James ; and, repairing to tbe Highlands, he drew to tiis standard a consider- 
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able body of h*idy waniors. Though bis followers were discouiagud by the surrender 
of the castle of Edinburgh, which the duTce of Gordon hail defended for some months 
ugiiinst William’s forces. * Tliey received a ahiall reinforcement from Ireland ; and, after 
scveial skirmislies had happened between detached parties, a general engagement took 
place at Ciilbirunkie, near J^unkcld. The forces of the deposed king exceeded GOOO 
juen ; w'hile those of his successor, commanded by lieutenant-generul Mackay, were 
less mmierons. '^I'lie example of Dundee infused such spirit into his tnen, that they 
overcame all opposition, and put their adversaries to flight ; but that nobleman being 
kilted by ati accidental shot, the vanquished enjoyed all the advantage of the victory. 
For want of an able leader of the Jacobites (as the friends of James were styled), that 
cause now languished in Scotland; and a defeat which was afterwards sustained by 
the promoters «f it, put an end to their hopes of overturning the new settieinent, 
though some time elapsed before all the liigtiland clans were reduced to perfect 
suhmissiuii. 

In Ireland, the friendS' of James were numerous and powerful. The earl of Tyreon- 
nel had exerted all the strength of government in favour of tlvc catholics ; had put the 
military power into their hands ; had bestowed on their leaders the chief civil employ* 
inents ; and had taken every opportunity of ruining the interest of their religious adver- 
iaiies. To guard against tlie resentment of an oppressed party, he had disarmed the 
protestants in Dublin and many other towns ; and he was boldly prosecuting his schemes 
of lawless tyranny, when the indignation which be had aroused broke out into action, 
A body of papisis being ordered to secure Londonderry, the inhabitants shut their gates 
against them, plundered the magazine of arms, and prepared for a resolute defence. 
The people of Enniskillen, inflamed with the same spirit of liberty and protestant zeal, 
refused admission to the forces sent by Tyrconnel to take po.ssession of their town ; ohd 
entered into an association with the citizens of Londonderry; a confederacy in which 
tlie greatest part of tlie provincials of Ulster joined. In consequence of importunate 
applications to William for speedy succours, small, supplies of arms, ammunition, and 
money, were sent to Londonderry from England ; and two regiments at length arrived 
for the defence of the town. But, as the grand army of the catholics then approached 
it, colonel Lundy, to whom the government of it had been committed, called a coun- 
cil of war ; and, having exaggerated the indefensible condition of the place, ant^ the 
ill success which had attended the protestants in some skirmishes, he proposed, cither 
from pusillanimity or tretftliery, that the two regiments should return, and that the 
citizen’s should endeavour, by an immediate submission, to procure the best terms from 
the enemy. These proposals being adopted by the majority of thpre who were pre- 
sent, the regiments hastened back to England with their colonels,, who, on their airival, 
were cashiered by the king. 

On the 7th day of March, 1589, James embarked at Brest. Tire whole force of liis 
expedition consisted of 14 ships of war, six frigates, and three fire ships. Twelve 
hundred of his native subjects in the pay of France, and. 100 French ofticers, composed 
•mG whole army of James. He landed at'Kinsalc without opposition, on the 12th day of 
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llte montli, where be was received with the utmost demonstrations of joy. Ills first 
care was to secure, in the fort of Kinsalc, the money, arms, and ammunition, w;hich 
he brought from France, and put the town in some posture of defence; whicli having 
done, ho advanced to Corke. lyrconnel arrived at this place soon after, and brought 
intelligence of the rout at Drnmore. 'i’he king was so mnch pleased with his attachment 
and services, that he created him a duke; after which he himself advanced towards Dub- 
lin. The condition of the rabble, who poured round him under the name of an army, 
was not calculated to raise his hopes of success. The most of them were only provided 
with clubs; sumo had sticks tipt with iron ; and even of those who were best armed, 
scarce' two in a hundred had muskets fit for service. Their very numbeis distressed 
their sovereign, and ruined the country ; insomuch that James resolved to disband the 
greatest part of them. More than 100,000 were already on foot in tlie dilFcrcnt parts of 
the island. Of these he reserved 14 regiments of horse and dragoons, and S.5 regiments 
of foot ; the rest he ordered to their respective homes, and armed those tliat were retained 
in the best manner he could. 

Being received at Dublin with an appearance of universal joy, James proceeded 
immediately to business. He ordered, by proclatnation, all protestants who had aban- 
doned the kingdom to return. IJe commanded, in a second proclamation, all papists 
except those in his army, to lav up their arms, and put an end to the robberies and 
depredations which they had comiuitted in the violence of their zeal. He raised the 
value of the cnrrency by a proclamation; and he summoned a parliament to meet on 
the 7th of May, to settle the affairs of the 'kingdom. The protestant clergy represent- 
ed their grievances in an address ; and the university of Dublin appeared with com- 
plaints and congratulations. He assured the first of his absolute protection, and a 
full redress ; and he promised the latter not only to defend, but even to enlarge their 
privileges. 

On the 8th of April, James left Dublin, resolving to lead bis army against the insur- 
gents in person. They retired before him, and the king laid siege to Londonderry, 
Tlie besieged made such a vigorous resistance, as has made the place remarkable ever 
since : hut being reduced to the last extremity, they w ould have l>cen obliged to surren- 
der, had not they been relieved, on theCStli of July, by seven ships laden with provisions : 
upon» which the siege was immediately raised. 

In the mean time, the distressed situation of James, and his absolute dependence 
upon Fiance, drove him into measures which other w'ise*lJ6 never would have thought 
of His soldiers for .some time had been supported by their officers, or subsisted by 
depredation. The funds of the officers were at Ia.st exhausted, and the country itself 
could no longer bear the riot and injustice of the soldiers. Piiessed by these difficul- 
ties, James, by the advice of his council, resolved to coin' pieces of copper, which 
•(hoiild be deceived for silver. He saw well enough the inconvenience of this measure ; 
hut all Ireland possessed not the means of paying the army in cinrent coin to the mid- 
dle of J me'. Of the French remittances only 200,000 livres remained ; and the king 
fcuiid.it absolutely necessary to reserve that sum, to forward his meawres wilh regard. 
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to Britain, ond to procure intelligence of the motions of his enemies. The army was satis* 
fied even with this appearance of money, and the people received the lictitious coio^ 
in hopes of being repaid in a more favourable state of affairs. A tax of 30,000/. a 
month, grunted fur 13 months by the parliament, furnished government with 4n appear 
ance of resources ; and in the mean time the king endeavoured to support the former 
revenue. Ho opened a trade with France to supply the want of commerce with Eng*- 
land. But the French, knowing their own importance, and the necessity of the unfor* 
tunate monarch’s afTairs, claimed and obtained advantages in traffic wlfich offended his 
own subjects. 

To add to tiic distress of .Tames, Irf'land was now invaded by 10,000 men, under 
the command of the duke of Schomberg, They appeared, on the ISth of August', 
16‘8.9, in 90 transports, on the coast of Donagbadee, in the county of Down. Next 
day Schomherg landed, without opposition, his army, horses, and train of artilleryv - 
Having inurciied to Belfast on the 13tl) day, he continued in that place four da}*a to re* 
frc'sli his troops. He invested Carrickfergns, and threw into it lOPO bombs, wbich> 
laid the lioiises in ashes. The garrison having expended their ppwder to the last barrel; 
maichfcd out with all the honours of war. But Schomberg’s soldiers broke capitu- 
lation. Tiicy disarmed and stripped the inhabitants, without any regard to sex or 
(piality; even women, staik naked, were publicly whipped between the hues; and 
all ihi.s under pretence of cruellies of the same kind having been committed by the 
papists. 

Tiiough Scliombcrg was an experienced general, who had passed a life of 80 year» 
almost Continually in the field, lie found himself at a loss liow to carry on the war iu 
lieLind. He did not con.sider the dangers tliat tiireatencd the health of his troops by 
Confining them too long in one place ; and he kept them in a low moist camp near Dun- 
dalk, almost without filing of any kind; so that the men fell into fevers and fluxes, and 
died in great numbers. I'he enemy were not less afflicted with similar disorders. Boibi 
camps remained for some time in sight of each other ; and at last, the rainy season 
approaching, both armies cpiitted 'their camps at the same time, and retired into' winter 
quarter.*, 

The bad success of the campaign, and the miserable situation of the protestants in 
Ireland, at length induced William to attempt their relief in person. Accordingly, he 
left London on the 4th of June, IG90, and arrived at Carrickfergus on tbe I4th of 
that month. From thence he passed, to Lisburn, the . bead quarters of the (bike of 
Scliombcrg. He reviewed acLtSugh-Britlaad his army, which consisted' ,pf SG^QOO mev, 
and was composed of English, Dutch, Germans, Danes, and French. , Being supplied 
with every necessary, and in high liealth and spirits, they seemed ahsolntety certain of 
victory. Tlie Irish army, having abandoned Ardee ,at their approach, fctt hack to the 
south of the Boyne. On the bank of that river they were joined by James, who Iwd 
marched from Dublin at the bead of his French auxilMUiie^ The banln of the Boyn# 
were steep, the south side hilly, and fortified with ditches. The river itself was d«ep» 
and it rose very liigh “ with the tide. These advantages todnced Jame^ contrasy to U»* 
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opinion of his officers, to keep possession of this post. His army was wfcrjor in^n!!ir.- 
bers, discipline, and ^ every thing, to his enemies; but flight, he thought, wC’jld di 
pirit his troops and tarnish his own reputation : he-tlicrefore resolved to put the fate of 
Ireland on the issue of a battle. Urged by bis fiiends in England, and encouraged 
by a projected -invasion of that kingdom by France, he I A I resolved to quit Ireland ; and 
to this he was farther encouraged by the assurance of aid from a powerful fleet that hud 
already entered the narrow seas. But the strength of his situation, and tlie sudden ap- 
pearance of the enemy, which made even a retreat dangerous, induced him to defer his 
purpose. 

Wtlliam was no sooner arrived, than he rode along the river’s side, in sight of both 
armies, to make proper observations on the plan of battle ; but, in the me.\n lime, btim' 
perceived by the enemy, a cannon was privately brought out and planted against 
him where he was sitting. The shot killed several of his followers, and he himself wa* 
w ounded in the 8li6uldcr. The news of bis being slain was instantly propagated through 
the Irisli camp, and even sent off to Paris; but WHliam, as suon as bis wound was 
dressed, rode tHrough the camp, and quickly undeceived his army. 

The next day, June SOtb, the battle l^gan at six in tlie morning. James's forces 
behaved with great resolution, butwere at last defeated, with the loss of 1500 men. 
The protestahts lost about one third of that nmnbct' ; but among these was their brave 
general the duke of Schomberg. He was killed by a discharge from his own troop, 
who, not knowing that he had been accidentally hurried into the midst of tlie enemy, 
fired upon the body of men who surrounded him. During the action, James stood- on 
the liili of Dunmorc, sbrrounded w itii some squadrons of horse ; and at intervals was 
heard to exclaim, when he saw his own troops repulsing those of the enemy, O spare 
niy English subjects !” While bis troops were yet fighting, he quitted his station • and 
leaving orders to guard the pass at Duleek, made the best of his w'ay to Dublin. He 
advised the magistrates of that city to make the best terms they could with the victors ; 
and he himself act out for Waterford, where' he immediately embarked for France. 
When he first deserted bis troops at the Boyne, O’llegan, an old Irish captain, was 
heard td say, ‘VThat if the English would exchange generals, the conquered army would 
fight them over again.” 

The victory at tiie Boyne was by -no means decisive, and the friends of James re- 
solved to continue their opposHton to William. Sarsfield, a iropiilar and experienced 
general, put himself at the head of the- army that had been routed at the Boyne, and 
^ent farther intothe country,' to defend the banks of the iivcr Shannon. James appoint- 
ed owe St. Ruth 'to command over Skrsfieid, which gave the Irish universal discontent. 
On the other hand, geneiid Ginkle, who had been appointed to command tlie Eng- 
lish army- in the absence of William; who was gone over to Englond, advanced towards 
the Shannon to meet the enemy. The- Only ptaee where it was fordable was at AtbronCf 
a st^^ w^led'town built on both sides of the river, and in the bands of king Jame.s’s 
fiarty. The English soon made themselves 'masters- of that part of it which was on the 
iljMier aide of 'tlie river ; but die part on- the opposite bank, being defended with great 
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vigour, was for a long linae thought impregnable. At length it was resolved, in a coun> 
cil of war, that a body of foldrn hope should ford the stream in the face of the enemy ; 
and this desperate enterprise was 'performed with great resolution ; tlic aienty were 
driven from their works, and the town surrendered at discretion. St. Uuth mai^hed 
his army to its relief, but he came too late ; for be no ^sooner approached, tliau his own 
guns were turned againsUhim upon which he instantly . marched oflj and took post at 
Aughrim, at ten miles distance, wliere he determined to wait the English arajy. Gin- 
kle did not decline the comb;7t, though he bad only 18,000 men, while the Irish were 
above S5,000 strong. A desperate engagement ensued ; but at last St. Ruth being 
killed, bis troops gave way on all sides, and retreated to Limeric, where they deter* 
mined to make a final stand, after having lost near 5000 of their best men. 

Ginkle, wishing to put an end to the war at once, suffered as many of the Irish as 
chose,, to retire to Limeric. In this last retreat the Irish forces made a brave defe;nce. 
Ihe siege commenced August 25tlj, Six weeks were spent before the place 

without any decisive effect. The garrison was well supplied with provisions, and pro- 
vided with all means of defence. The winter was approaching, and Ginkle had orders 
to finish the war upon any terms. He therefore offered such conditions as the Irish, 
had they been victors, could scarce have refused with pi'udence. He agreed)! that all 
in arms should receive their pardon ; that their estates should be restored, their at- 
tainders annulled, and thair outlawries reversed that none should be liable for debts 
inciJiTc<l through deeds done in the course of hostilities ; that all Roman catholics 
should enjoy the same toleration with regard, to their rcligiotr, as in tfie reign of 
Charles I L-; that the gentry should be permitted to make use of arms ; that the inferior 
son should be allowed to exercise their callings and professions ; tliat no oaths but that 
of allegiance should be required of high or low ; that, should the troops, or any ouin-' 
ber of them, choose to retire into any foreign service, they- should be conveyed to the. 
continent at the ex pence uftiic king. Sarsficld who had obtained the title of earl of Lucan 
from James after his abdication,, was permitted to retain a digpity which die Jaw'S could ' 
not- recognise. The lords justices had arrived from Dublin on the let of October.. 
They signed tli^ articles together with Ginkle ; and thus the Irish papists put a bftppy 
p'eriod to a war, which threatened their party with absolute , ruin. lo consequence of 
this treaty, about 14,000 of those who had.fough.t.fei* king James wept over to i^ronce, 
having transports provided by government for conveying tlient thither. , . When they 
arrived, James thanked them for their loyalty, and told th';^. tliat they shoukt'|iitill,figh|^ 
for their old master; and fliat he had obtained an order, frp'm .the king W', France for 
their being new clothed, and put into quarters of refreshment. Jh ibi? |nann«r alj 
James’s expectations from Ireland were entirely |rustra^dv and U» ktng^t^ subrhltte^ 
quietly to the English government. !|||;) / . * 

The French at last became sensible of their had polU^ .in opt having hptter* siipporl^ 
ed the cause of Jairtes, and therefore resolved to mote ‘.a descent upon England in lijs 
favour. In pursuance of this scheme, the French king supplied James with, ah onhiu 
consisting of a body of French troops, some Eogtish tthd Scots ifefugfecs.^an(l the lri 5 i| 
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|•e^ilnel^ts, wiiich had been transported into France from Limeric, and were now i»e* 
come excellent soldiers, by long discipline and severe duty. This army was assemblet* 
iietween Cherlmurg and La Hogue, and commanded by king James in person. More 
tlian 300 transports were provided for landing it on the opposite coast ; and ToufVille, 
the French admiral, at the head of 63 ships of the line, was appointed to favour the 
descent. His orders were, at nil events, to attack the enemy. In case they sboufcf 
oppose him ; so that every thing now promised the banished king a change of for- 
tune. 

'1 hese preparations on the side of France were soon known at the English court, and 
every precaution taken for a vigorous opposition. All the secret machinations of tlic 
banished king’s adherents were discovered to the English ministry by spies ; and by' these 
they tound that the tories were more faithful than even the whigs, who bad placed king 

iiliam on (he throne. The duke of Marlborougli, lord Godolphin, and even the 
jumcess Aiiiic herself, were violently suspected of disalTection. Preparations, how- 
ever, were made with great tranquillity and resolution, to resist the growing storm. 
Admiral Russel was ordered to put to sea with all possible expedition ; and he soon ap- 
peared wiyj 99 ships of the line, besides frigates and fire-ships. At the head of this 
turmidable fleet ho set sail for the coast of France ; and, near La Hogue, he discover- 
ed the enemy, under Tourville, who prepared to give him battle. The engagement be- 
gan between the two admirals with grcitt fury, and the rest of the fleet soon followed 
their example. Iho battle lasted for ten hours; but at last victory declared on tlie 
side of nombcfs. The French fled for Conquet road, having lost four ships in the fust 
day s action. The pursuit continued for two d.ays following : three French ships of the 
line ^were dc.stroyed the next day ; and 18 more, which had taken refuge in the bay of 
La Hogue, were burnt by sir George Rooke. In this manner were all the French 
pre{>arutions frustrated ; and so decisive was the blow, that from this time France 
seemed to relinquish all claims to llic ocean. 

Though the defeat of the French fleet at La Ilngue hid put king William out of nil 
danger from any lurthor attempts from that quarter, h^ by no means possessed his 
throiin with any kind of tranquillity. The want of a comimm enemy produced dissen- 
tiona among the people, and William heiian to find as much uneasiness from bw parlia- 
ment at homb as from an enemy in the field. Tire uneasiness he felt from the refractory 
disposition of bU subjects was not a iJttln heightened by tl>e death of his queen^ w ho was 
lakeq off by the small-poit, on the C8th day of December, I6i)4. For some time he 
was under a sincere concern for her loss ; but as politics ba<l taken entwe possessio i of 
IM4 piiqdrhe lost all other concerns In the greatness of his appaehensions for the balance 
wf power and the fluctuatin g irtterests of Europe. 

His chief motive for ac^ting the crown was to engage England mere deeply in tte 
tonceros ol^^rope. His great object bad been to hunsble the^ French, and all his 
polities consisted in forming alliances against them. On the other hand, maov of the 
Bnf^isb had no .such animosity against the French : and these, therefore, considered 
the interest of thw nation as sacrificed to forego connections;, and complained that tlie 
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continental war fell most nedvily on them, tliougii they had the least interest in its suc- 
cess. These complaints were heard by WilliHiii with the most phlegmatic inditTerence ; 
be employed all his attenticn Only on the balance of power, and the interests of Europe. 
He became unmindful of the cultivation of internal polity ; and, as he formed alliances 
abroad, increased the influence of party at home.. Patriotism began to be ridiculed as 
an ideal virtue ; and thc‘ practice of bribing a majority in parliament became universal. 
The example of tlit* pt'-at was caught up by the vulgar; principle, and even decency, 
were gradually banished ; talents lay nneultivateu, and the ignorant and profligate were 
received into favour. 

t The king, upon accepting the crown, • was resolved to preserve as much of the pre- 
rogative as pobsilile ; and he sumetiuies exerted a branch of it which liis pred'ecessoi's 
had never cliosen to make use of, viz the power of refusing his assent to some bills 
that had pas'ioil both houses, rrom this and other causes, there were perpetual bicker- 
ings bdaeen liim and iiis parliament. At last William became fatigued with opposi- 
tion. Hu admitted every restraint upon the prerogative in England, upon condition 
of being proptiiy supplied witli the means of humbling France. Provided the parlia- 
ment suppiii d liim nith the means of executing this, he permitted them to rule the in- 
tern d p<jii(y as tho\ pleased. For the prosecui.i'.n of the French war, the sums grant- 
ed weie i.iJeed incredible. The nation, not contented with furnishing him such sums 
ol money as ilu y were capable of raising by the taxes of the year, mortgaged those 
taxes, and involved themselves in debts which they have never since been able to dis- 
chtii 

'l .K war with France continued during the greatest part of this king’s reign ; but at 
the treaty of Ryswick, in 16^7, put an end to those contentions in which Eng- 
land bad engaged I'ithuut policy, and came off at last without advantage. In the gene- 
ral [lacitication, her interests seemed entirely deserted ; and for all the trcasui'es she 
had iient to tiie continent, and all the blood which had been shed there, the only 
eqi'ivalent recei^’od was an acknowledgement of William’s title from the king of 
Fi . nee. 

During the interval of peace, William was permitted by his, parliament to maintain a 
standing army of 7,000 men, on condition that only natural born subjects should be 
included in the nniuhcr. Di«sentions between the two parlies of whig and tory con- 
tinued to prevail and probably little real patriotism was felt by either. Peace \va.s, 
however, on the poiiit of being exchanged for war, when the reign Avas terminated, by 
the accidental 'death of the*^ sovereign. 

William was naturally; of a very feeble constitution; and it was by this time almost 
quite exhausted, by a series of continual disquietude and action. He had endeavoured 
to repair hjs constitution, or at least to conceal its'decay^ by exfifeise and riding. On 
tbfs 21st day of February, 1702, in riding to Hampton-court from Kensington, his 
horse fell under him ; and be was thrown with such violence, that his collar-bone was 
ffaetuied. His attendants conveyed him to the palace at Hampton-court, where the 
fincture was reduced ; and iu the eveding he i;eturDed to Kensington in liis coach. The 
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jolting of the cairiai-f; (liiiTiiitcil the fracture; and tlie bones were again replaced, by 
Ridloe, Ids pliy.sKiaii. This, in a robust constitution, would have been a tritling misfor- 
tune ; but to him it nii<( fatal. lor souje time he appeared in a fair way of recovery ; 
but falling asleep on his coirch, ho wu.s seized with a sliivering, which terminated in « 
fever and diarrhea, 'hat .soon liecamc dangerous and desperate. Perceiving itis end 
approaching, the otjects of his former care lay ncict liis heart ; and the fate of Europ® 
seemed to remove tlie sensations he might be supposed to feel for his ov\n. The carl 
of Albemarle arriving from Holland, he confeircd with him in private on the posture 
of allairs abroad. 'I'wo days after, having received the sacrament from archbishop 
Tennison, be e.’cpired on Sunday, Marcii 8tb, having lived 5'2 years, and reigned 13 . 
He was in his pci son of a middle stature, a thin body, and a delicate constitution, lie 
bad an acqiiiliue nose, sparkling eyes, a large forehead, and a grave solemn aspect. 
He left behind him the character of a great politician, though he had never been popu- 
lar; and of a formidable general, though lie had been seldom victoi ions. His deport- 
ment was grave, phlegmatic, and sullen ; nor did he ever show any fire, but on the day of 
battle. 

William was succeeded by the princess Anne, who had married George prince of 
Denmark. She asr;en(led the throne in the 38th year of her age, to the general satis- 
faction of all parties. W'illiam had died at the eve of a war with I'rance ; and the pre- 
sent queen, wlio generally took the advice of her ministry on every important occasion, 
was now urged by oppojitc councils ; a part of her ministry being inclined to war, 
and another to peace. At the bead of those who opposed the war with France, was the 
earl of Rochester, lord lieutenant of Ireland, first cou.sin to the queen, and chief of the 
tory faction. At the head of the opposite party was the earl, afterwards duke, of Marl- 
borougli, and since so much renowned for his victories over the French. After giving 
their reasons for both their opinions, that of Marlborough preponderated : the queen 
resolved to declare war : and communicating her intentions to the house of commons, 
by whom it was approved, war was proclaimed accordingly. In'tliis declaration of war, 
Louis was taxed with having taken possession of a great part of the Spanish dominions ; 
with designing to invade the liberties of Europe ; to obstruct the freedom of navigation 
and commerce ; and with having offered an unpardonable insult to the queen and her 
throne, by acknowledging the title of the pretender ; he was accused of attempting to 
unite the crown' of Spain to his own dominions, by placing his grandson upon the throne 
of that kingdom, and thus of endeavouring to destroy the equality of power that subsist^ 
cd among the states of Europe. This declaration, of war on the part of England was 
Seconded by similar declarations by the Dutch and Germans, all ou-the same day. 

As the various scenes of this long and bloody contest were laid cither on the con- 
tinent of Europe, or in the remote scttleai<»As of the contending nations, we shall defer 
the narration of these events till we give the history of Louis XIV. who was the groat 
object against whom the operations of the allied powers were directed. 'I'he fwincipal 
effects which were produced in England, were the increase of national pride, -by the fre- 
quent intelligenCe'of splendid but unprofitable victories, and the inconveniences which . 
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were continuall^f experienced from the scarcity of hands in can'ying on traide and inana- 
factures. 

While war was thus wasting the resources of this country, a negotiation was carried 
on to unite England and Scotland into one kingdom. This union had hern attempted' 
in the preceding reign. Tlie terms proposed were those of a federal union, somewhat 
like that of the states of Holluud. W'ith this view the Scots were prevailed on to send 
20 commi.ssioners to London ; who, with 23 on the part of England, n»et at Whiteliall, 
in the month of October, 170'^. Here tliey w v?re lionoured with a visit from tlie queen, 
in order to enliven their proceedings, and stimulate them to a more speedy dispatch of 
business. But the treaty was entirely broken off at this time, by the Seuttish com* 
inissiouers insisting, that the rights and privileges of (heir countrymen trading to Africa 
and tlie Indies, sliould be preserved and maintained. It was, however, resumed in 
the year ]70t>, when the commissioners again met, on the l6th of April, in the council- 
chamher of W'hitchall. 

The Scottish commissioners still proposed a federal union ; but the English were de- 
termined on an incorporation, which should not afterwards be dissolved by a Scottish 
parliament. Nothing but ibis, they said, could settle a perfect and lasting friendship 
betwixt the two nations. The commissioners from Scotland, however, still continued 
to resist that article, which subjected their 'iountry to the same customs, excises, and 
regulations of trade as England ; but the queen being persuaded to pay two visits in 
person to the commissioners, exerted herSelf so vigorously, that a majority was at 
last gained over; and all the rest yielded, though vvith reluctance, excepting Lock- 
hart of Canivvath, who could not by any t^eans be persuaded either to sign oi' seal the 
treaty. 

The articles being fully prepared on the 2Snd of July,, they w'erc presented next day 
to her majesty, by the lordrkeeper, in tlic name of the English cornmissLoneis, at the same 
time that a sealed copy of the instrument was likewise delivered to the lord chancellor 
of Scotland. They were most graciously received, and the same day the queen dic- 
tated an order of council, threatening with prosecution such as should be concerned in 
any discourse or libel, or in laying wagers with regard to the i^nion. NotwUhstandmg 
all this harmony, however, the treaty was strongly , disapproved in Scotland. Not only 
were the people inflamed to the most violent pitch of disaffection, .but the naiMt bitter 
altercations took place in parliament. Almost every article of the treaty wa* the subject 
of a protest ; addresses ..ggpinst it were presented to parliament by tbo convention of 
royal boroughs, the commissioners of the general assembly, tbo^ company trading to 
Africa and the Indies, as well as from, slurcs* stewarU'kif, boroqghs>: towns* and 
parishes. A coalition was formed between the presbyteriana a^td caaaOors> (the .wbigs and 
tortes of Scotland), and' to such a height did the .resentnMSi!^ iof the people arrive, that 
they chose opicers, formed ihemselvCs into regimeM'S/ provide^ 'hwsea and ammuni- 
tion, burnt the articles of union, justified their . cdnduct by. a.pubiic declaralion, and 
resolved to lake the rout to Edinburgh, and dissolve the parliament. 

In the mean time, the privy council issued a proclamation against riots, command- 
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ing all persons to retire from the streets, whenever tfie drtim shouia heat; erderingthe 
to fire on all those who should disobey tliis command, and indemnifying ihciii 
iruin all proscciitit)n for maiming or slaying their fellow subjects. Even these j)rC" 
cautions were insidficieiit. 'I’lic duke of Queensbury, the chief jMomoter of the union, 
though guarded by double linos of horse and foot, was obliged to pass through the streets 
at full gallop, amidst the curses of tlie people, who- pelted his guards, and even wounded 
some of his friends, ubo attended him in the coach. In opposition to all this fury, the 
fiiendsof the union magnified the advantages that would accrue to the nation fioin that 
measure. They took ofl' the rcsentincnt of the clergy, hy causing an act to he inserted 
in the treaty, liy wliich the prosbyterian discipline was to be the only government of the 
church of .Scotland, unalterable in all succeeding times, and a fundamental article of the 
union, Emissaiies were employed to disunite the different Scottish parties from eacdi 
other; their India company was flattered with the prospect of being indemnified for tlie 
losses they luui sii'-tained ; and lastly, that party in the Scottish parliament wliich had 
hitlierto continued lliietnating, was brought to espouse the side of the mini.stiy. Ail op- 
position being now rendered ineffectual, the articles of treaty were ratified by pailia- 
ment, with some tiifling variations, on the 25th of .March, 1/07, when the duke of 
(jneensbury finally dissolved that antient assembly, and Scotland ccdscd to be a separate 
independent kingdom. 

The councils of the queen were governed, till 1710, by a whig ministry; but in that 
year an iniportaot revolution was ell'octcd, which put the torics into the posscs.sion of 
power. The two principal events which were brought about by tlie new leaders were, 
the deprivation of the duke of Marlborough of the command of the army, and tlie con- 
cluding a peace with Louis, in 1713. On the latter of these measures wc shall not here 
attempt to decide, but the character of .Marlborough was of that kind, which afforded 
ample scope to liis enemies and his friends. By a continuance of conduct and success, al- 
most unparalclled, he had gained to the allies a prodigious tract of country; from the be- 
ginning pf the war, which had now continued nine yoars, he had per|)otually advanced, 
and never retreated before his enemies, nor lost an advantage he had obtained over them, 
lie most frequently gained the enemies’ posts without fighting, but wdiere he was obliged 
to attack, no fortifications were able to resist him. He had never besieged a city which 
lie did not take, nor engaged in a battle in wliich he iHd not comi ofi' victorious. Not- 
wiihstanding, however, all these groat qualities, lie has been charged, and perhaps 
josily, with ingratitude, avarice, and want of principle. On ids return from the cam- 
paign of 1711 he was accnseil of taking a hrihe of fiOOO/. a-year from a Jew, 
who had contracted to supply the army with bread ; and the queen thought proper to 
dismiss him from alt his employments.* 

The history of the latter part of this reign consists entirely of the intrigues of the wings 
and tofies against each other. Whether the ministry at this time wished to alter the 
succession from tlie Hanoverian line, cannot now clearly be discovered ; but it is ccr 
tuin that the whigs firmly believed it, and the toric.s but faintly denied the clmrge. 

The violent dissension between these two parties, their unbounded licentionsRcs# 
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cabals and tunaalts ma(I« the quern's situation ver^ disagreeable ; her health dabbed, 
and on the 28th of July, I714> she fell into a lethar^e insetu>ibiiity. Not^itbstaudr ' 
inq all the medicines the physitdans could prescribe^ the distemper gained groun^ so 
fast, that next day they despaired of her ^fe. . 

All the members of the privy council i\ere now sqinnioncd to att^ld^ and they 
to piovide for the security of the constitution. A letter was sent to the elector ol ilaiv* 
over, intorming him of the queen’s desperate situation, and desiring him to repair to 
Holland, where he wpuid be attended by a British squadron, to convey him to England. 
At the same time, they dispatched instructions to the earl of btraftbrd, at the Hague, 
to desire the States General to be ready to perform the guarantee o^ the protestai>€ 
succession. Precautions were taken to secure the sea-ports, and the command of the 
fleet was bestowed on the earl of Berkely, a prdfessi^ whig. 

On the doth of July, Hie queen sqctned to be somewhat ^lev^ by tlie medicines which 
had been given her. She arose fiom her bed about ei^t in the morning and walked 
.1 Irtde. Alter some time, casting her eyes on a clock that stood in ber chamber, she 
continued to gaze Jit it for some minutes. One of the ladies in waiting asked her what 
blie saw there more than usual, to'which the queen answered only by turning her eyes 
upon her w’ith a dying look. She was soon after seized wuth an apoplectic ht, frOm 
which, however, slie was somewhat recoveied, by the assistance of Dr. Mqad. She 
continued all in^it in a state of stupefaction. She exhibited sOnte si^s dt life betwikt 
twelve and one the next day, but expired the following niondng aifttle after seven o'clqckt 
having lived 49 years, and reigned upwards of f8. She jicas^ie last of (fte unibitunalb 
tarn I ly of the Stuarts, whose government had been ^sturbed by^fteqiidot instfrVeetion^ and 
who have always been considered as being, with the ekeepfioi] Mafydl. itron^y'i^t 
dined to arbitrary power.' ' ' 

The names of Newton and Locke adorned UttVeigrt of' 'V^Hlbtntlll. and be liad a 
particular esteem for the latter, ds he bad also ftir ^XiUdtaon, and Burnet, tltough lie 
w as far from being liberal to men of genius. Learning tlSid^lodji however, in this reign, 
merely by the excellency of the abil in which if bad been plahledtf ^ *Our readers are m 
leneral acquainted with the improvements Vrhiefa learning jihlite arts received un- 

'er the auspices of queen Anne, -and wideb put the court UtiH|^at of her 

great enemy. Louts XI V. Many of the great men who badlSgt^dd in. theiwapS of the 
Stuarts and 'William were still alive, and id the full OxerdsO cf tb^ facohli^ when a 
new race sprung up m tbajsspublic of learning and the arts. Pope, 

Swift, lord Bolingbroke, lord Shidle^uvy, Arbuthnot, CoUj^vO, Steele, Rowe, and 
many other exedtent writers made their* appparaneu, apd rendered 'English as tri- 
umphant in ‘literature as in war. Nlftural and imordffp^^lqtophyikept pace wttli the 
noUfe arts, and even religious and 'political the advancement of 

learning. 
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'^British Ehpibe— the reigns-i^ George /. tnd Q^ge //. 

Q ueen Anne liadno sooner resigned her biwA/ lhito the ,jirify council met, and 
three instruments ■ Were product, by whfeh " ^e elector ef Hi^over appointed 
several of his known adheronta to bO’ added a8;*';lofd« jostices to the sev^great^Bws 
of the kitigdom. Oit[^*#er« aUb toedii^yl^bed 
'■king England, S0oi!l(^d^'knd,jlrd!khi4.5';' ■ 'i.. : 

a iie regency appmiOted '^J^a^ to ttarjjr ^ *”* 

to the crown, and to attiflti’Imh in hit journey to Eh|(laii»d..^h^y s^pt ^e general 
in whom thiV could ;ct^8fetii theyTe^forced Wie^rrisipJdtrort^ •"« 

eppoihled the c#bt^;MrrAddi^ntiecr^^y pf state. . No tumult, no commotion, rose 
Bgaiitef thd •^tuiession 6f the king; ehti this giyCfi a strong proof, that if the tones 
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'fiorlh, and others under general Gordon,, he resolved to 
■fits march towards the south* 
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Tlie duke Ai^f^HSed of iHjtentions, ffeSolved lo give him battle in Hie 

l#i feli>eett <M' hot amount to half the nuirtbuhr 
tliohfefore, his army, which did not et- 

e'teid pf bttitle, bbt life s06n found limteelf gieally outflanked by 

fli«! di^ei ffifeiefoie, perceiving IbM the earl of Mar m4de attempts 

,h3|>/i^roUhd hiin, whs obl-'gfed to hlter hjft dihpositf(;lh, whlclj oh iccouftt of the scarcity of 
*^6feral bli^cers, was hot dOhe ho expe’dilio'fesly^ ii^ td bfe J|hi|hed before t!»e I'ebels begfeft 
the htwck. The ieftr Wih| the duke’s ari^;j^^;^^‘^th)i 'h( tl»e fenemy, and 

supported the firit ^ilhoOt shrinking. even for i while victorious, 

and the ear) of Ctierohi^.if'lis, second in cotn^nd, 

undertook to irispife hllAll^itfot^^e^ iftded^ 

out Several timds, ” ^Weh|(pV^C^lnii^tt!dt#tei^’i|4rebfei^'i^(|^^'l^au^ degree, t,hdt 
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ham, foeir hO(htilttDfii^I|^|k»'full kt>fe(^ to SHi^fng,<jg^e ill^ls weie com- 

■plewly vieiorid^ : * ' - ' 

In the. ih^b (jlfoe, the ddke of Atgy|i}» h'hO chintfe^nded in pOfson on the right, at- 
(Ocked 'ilioiteft of ^fenediy, and drove, tfichi before hfjn two htfles, though they oftert 
awf," l^ttd^pced to rWly. Having t^s 'broken that wing, and 

river Allan, he r^thTj^ ^^<to Jlie 'field of battle, where, to his 
^0(ihA!9%|oc|;^ fouOd the enofil^tdptbrio^ ‘«h4 poti^tly waitiOgfor the assault. 
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genernl Pepper beinp ordered to seize some well kno^rn jacorbfte?, who had retired to 
thn town, entered it with a Itodjt of trofjps, and sendiug for the yice-cliartccilor nn<| 

• ' ?yof, desireef tiioir asii.itance iii.tho' discovery and apprehension of inalcontents, V JJe ' 
:ho iiiti;nalcM.I, that it any of tiie students or of the cit%ny'^hotdd,tutunhuops}y aSshU*-' 
I’-! in the streets, . iifyon.I the numher alloued l)y tiie i^W'.act, acttipst, riots, iio vvQuld 
Cv rhiiniy fire ii()on them. ' . ' 7 ’ ' 

yj tie insiiiTd lion in the northern countie.s came . to. greater maturity. In the tijonlli 
ol <)tio!)ei, ]7'i5 the earl ;iof HerweniwatcM- and Mr. Forster took the field with a 
body nl iior^e, and hem;; joined by sbme gentlemen from tbh borders of ''Scotland, pru- 
elaiincd ilm pretender,. Their firstyatletnpt wtis to seize upon- N.ewcastle, wliere they 
jiad many friends; blit finding 'tbe 'Agates shot ''against lhed>illiey retired to Hewham. 
To o|.pose these, geperal Carpenter was detached" by ' g-ovymtnent with a body of SiOO 
men, ami an engagement Was hourly expected; The rfebels b.ad'tvvo nic-ihuds by wliidi 
t!i! imglit Iiave conducted thempelves with prudence ahd safety. The one was to 
m.! .ii .iin'etly into the western parts of 'Scotland,- and there join* general Gordon, woo 
rir o iruh'd a strung body of Ilighlnndcrs. The other was to cro&S; the 'J'weed, and 
1" ' i . to attach geiicnil Carpenter, whose forces did not exceed; their own. Ftom the 
in; '.'O'.'.! mt a'.ieiulant -mi the measip-es of that party, neither of thoso counsels was pur- 
f-m, h j li. y l!jo!-. rout to Jedlxirgh, where, they hoped to ICavo Cai'pcpler pu one .side, 
cod ja m'traic iji!./ '’niihmd hy tho Western border. This was ’thc"effectiial nicatis to 
••lit ti<em..-.'le 's off citiuh frotn aTetreat or aesfstancc. A payty of Highlmiflei's, wlio 
h '.d j .ined I'l >1 I y (his tiine, refused (0 aceptn^uny them in such a. dcspd,hH« incursion, 
and urn: hall < , fla.iri actually returned to thdir 0’.»^n country. At Brampton, Mr. For- 
st<'r Oj>c;i" 1 I, ,3 commiysion of gf.neiT which had bepn scut him by the fear! of Mar, 
am) p-'i;! hiitii.'d the jactendt r. They continued their .maJ’ch to Pcnfiib, where ihc 
i' idv <•' th,; n,iiiiia, tliat hud ass'imbM to oppose..4hpiSj, at theu' appeai^incc. IVorri 
,}^!nlUi !i-,;y piuc-i'ded, by way of Kdfidal aiirl thucaSterf tOiFre'stdn, of \Vhich they look 
Dop- c •!) uiiliu.;t any rcsistiiBce. ‘.'But here 'vasdn their prosperity ; tor g' n.' - 

rai d i;li, iic the hoed of , 7,000 men, eaipe up to nltiick '’them 5 nrrei from his avuivdy 
shmc w ,\.jno escape. Theyu'oW, tlierclbfe, bPgai'S (0 raise: fcftfficadoea about the to vn, 

m.d t'l p 1 . 1 i the place in u posture of defeflcc,'fepulsingdh6 first. . 

I\ ■•.i (l.iy, iujnever, Willi .«ft§'.'fftiri(fhr<;ed’bS''Ca’rpenter^ andtheTowu, wai'.ip,ve&t<,“il mi 
mi'sivic:-. . ■' ■ .T'.''?’'-'..'' ■ ■ ' ' '.'iie 

In tliis df pk)rabid’t>!t^<).n,'‘ to capitulate; hui-'WilU'.,t^ilVd lint iio 
would not . treat with rebels ; and . that the only favour ythejlTiad to \t;:s to he 

spur^ liom.iiijmediatc slnughteir. Subinittiog tQ^hfe^w liard terms, they laid dosvu their 
«ud were put imdor n e'troog guaid. . nnd .leaders weio 'a cun <1, 

ahd a few of tiieir oflicci's tried for deserting tlie'i'''ft ^.^ii i Sife »1&l shot by order oi a co.ni 


r deserting 

■sttmiial. The connuou inijn t^re imprisoned '^'^^K|f|®0jiyerpoor; the noiilemcn 
anilsjmnsidcrable officers were sent to L indon, the streets pinioned and 

bouii(Kp>gtther,’ to inliinidate their phny. . ' ^T',. 

Ihou^h by tide time the pi cit".;dt r might e'asily hayh 'Shed that his afl’airs MeFe.Te8“ 
j.^iralc, Aiet, with his usual iuUuiution, he resolved to' hazard liis person among his friends 
1 * 0 D 
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in SooUaniJ, at a time wlicii such a uieasiire ’.vus too late for success. Piis.‘.ina;, therefore, 
tliMiegh 1 iantc disgtiiso, and einhai kij)g in a small vci^fl st Du'ikiil, i)e nrrivfd, 
aller a voyage of a few day.s, on the coasU oi’ Scotland, v. ilh oniy 'ix gontlem'.n m t :;3 
train. IJLo passed iinknown throiigh Aberdeen to Peteresso, nhere he was nn t l.y the 
carl of Mar and about .‘50 noblemen an ! gf in!cm>’n of the fn I I'hen be v,a<; 

soloniuly proelain’.ecl, and his ducinralinn, dated at Comercy, w.t.s jntiUed and dispeieitd. 
fly went from tlieroc to Dundee, where he made a public entry; and in two days more 
111! arrived at Scone, where he intended to lufve httd the (a remony of his < mo'i.itiod 
perfornnd. He ordered than]<'' 4 iviii!is to he m::idc for his safe arrival; he unjoined the 
niini.s'eis to pTav for him in then c!uii;!hcs; add, without liu: smaii”'’ .share nfpowier; 
went iliroiigli tie' pariulc of royalty. Ihtvitrg' .s'ptfnt some timp in nin.-iporlant parade, 
in; 1 ..'soived to .iliaiidun the enterprnic. ' - ' , ' ; 

ilo m.ide it ‘'OK'ch toi his grand' council, in which he informed them of fiis w.!nt of 
money, nrni', . mil ammunition ; and therefore deplored that he was onli^' d to icc,':; 
them, ill! once more embarked on board a small Ficnch ship that lay in tii-' iusibo a' 
r<f IMoiiirun', aceotiipimieil with several lord.s his adiictcnt.s, and in five days anivid at’ 
(iKivciiue. . 

(•encral Oordon, who was loft comniandev in chief of the forces,, with iIjC u ii'tance 
of carl Mnte.schal, proceeded at their head to .A.I)enJccn, where he sei’iircd tl iic ve, ic's 
to sail northward, which look on board such persons as intended to escape to tlie e .o- 
tinent. He then continued his tnareh Ihrough the Highlands, an'd ijuictly dj.5mi sed 
his forcos as lib went foiward. The retreat was qrtade wfth such expedition, l.hit the 
diiko of Argyle, with ail ln.s activity, could never, overtake his rear. 

'I be ri.'bclIijH being ended, the law was put fo foree with all its terror; and the |K<- 
sons of London were crowded with those deluded persofos, whom tlm ministry 'jeemu.! 
ru*.uived not to pardon. The carTjof . Derwcntwater and lord Kemnuir were U heade.l 
at tlie scaliohi on I'owcrdnll, and siilimitted to their fate with the c.ilnicst eom^vosurc. 
The call of Kilh.sc!}i[e iiad the Impl'fo®ss to escaipo, |n wornahT ciothc.s, that were brouglit 
him l>v hij mother, the night befere the time appointed. for Ids e.yecution. 

.‘in act of parliament w;a3 ncM made for’ trying the private prisoners in London, and 
not in Lanca'shire, where they were takcil if* ornisj , /Pfiis was. considered by sonu; of 
the bc'-i lawyers, as an altcfaUpti of the antietit' coiiiBtitvtion 6f the kmgdotn, by winch it 
was .-upjiosed that every prisoftbr should be tried'^in the’ place; .tybere his, 'bflcncc w'as 
eommiit.ed; as a jury- td neighbours would b^,,,6isist'tjualifietjh'ef)?fftbr nature of 

the* ,criuie 


In the beginning of April, coinipissidoers for trying the rebr Is met ; ip thte, court of 
common pleas, when the bills tverft -iildf^'^gainst Mr. Forster, M. MiickinfosH, artdySO.i^^,. 
their confedcrute^. .Forster and reached the continent in sTfety;: 

tlie rest pleaded noi guilty.- Pit|^!^^^|EeOper of Newgafo,, being suspected of hav|ng con 
nivcll iif FonsterT escape, was life, but acquittod.' •After this, Mackintosh and 

several otiicr prisoners broke, ffO]|ir||^ewgate, after liaving mastered the keeper am', turn- 
key, "arul disarmed thp- sentHK^i. 'hie court proceeded to the trial of those tbii'''rcmain- 
ct^$, four or live lion wd, drawn, and iiuartei-.;-;-; nl Tyburn. The judges u^ipointed 
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ta tiy the rebels at Liverpool, foandi a cohsiaerable number of tnein; guilty of high 
'J'«eiity-two were executed at Manchester and Prpeton, atkl about 1.000 were 
to Noitli Ameiiea. 

The year 1721 wa# distinguished by the comraencoment of tljeTuihons South' Sei 
fceheme, T'o explain tliis as concisely as possible, it must be observed, that ever since the 
involution uiulcr Idtig William, tlie government not having sufficient supplies granted by 
parliament, or what was granted requiring time to be collected, they were obliged to 
burrovv money from sovccaL different companies of merchant^, and among the rest, from 
• hat company which traded to iM,Sj3uth Sea. . In the ya»r 1716, tile govorniiient was 
Jiidcbtcd to this cpnijpany, about nine miliionis and a batf Of rrtohey, for whicii they grant- 
ed .at the rate of six per cent, interest. As this cOmpany was not the only one to which 
poveniment was indebted, sir Robert Waljwle formed a design of Ic.s^cning the national 
dtbt.s, by givingthe several' ^companies an nltertiutive, either of accepting an intorc.st of 
live percent.' or of being ^'paid' the principal. Xlie South' Sea company, Isaving aug- 
liunted their loan to ten njiUiOns, were .contented to receive 500,000/. annually as 
interest, iirstead of 600,000/. which they had usually received. In the same manner the 
governors and company of the bank, and 'other companies, Were Content to' receive a , 
diminished annual interest for tlioir respective loans, all which greatly lessened the debts ' 
of the nation. , ■ ' ■ ' 

In this situation of things, one lllount,. a scrivener, proposed tu the. ministry, in the 
name of the South Sea company, to buy. up all the debts of the different companies, 
and thus for the .South Sea company to becotno the sole .creditors. of the state. The 
terms he offered to government Ivei'e.exttedjcly advantageous. Tire South Sea corh|Hiny 
was to redeem the debts of the natIoni:.out of 'the jhaods of the private proprietors, who 
were creditors to the government, ot) vyhafe’ver ^fills'’ they could, agree on ; and for die 
, interest of this money, which they djuV redeemed .a«ld: taken into their own bands, 
they would be content to be :.allb\!?c^;,by;gQyernn?eiit, 'Sve for si.x years ; after 

which the interest should be ' jreduc.^'-vtQ'tow^^^^ cenf and should be at any lime re- 
deemable by parliament. Tor thesis ' passed Jioth hou|es* j ^N.ow came 

the part of the sjcheme Hb;cb ,!^aS' 'As tliedil^lprs of the 
South Sea company couId ,,njbt ofijtht^el^es bd^^upjid^d to pq^ess so tpu^ ujipfley as 
was requisite to buy up tl)<a debts .^..^'^ation, they Were 'empowered to l]l|t>y open- 
ing a subscription^j;iqU'.^R'~t>^a^ina^!''|el^lp for trading in the Soulb Seias'{|ffi^i which 
commerce tmmeiise '.aidvatftages were. prbni^ed, and .sUll grater expected . rapa- 
cious credulity of the people. All the creditors'^'q^j^^rnment, therefore, invited 

governing for that of 


to c^tMf in '.'and ; exchange their securities ; vijj 
J||fu'{Snuth Sea company. 

/ The director’s books were^^Ud sbOher opened ffel^^^Pp||^^iption, than crow ds ea^e 
idwtake the exchangC of goVerUrheut stock for .Tbc delusion was art- 

fully c^tlnued and spread. Subscriptions ia'ii few d^^wd’ for double the price, they 
had beei^uught at. The scheme succeeded ^U^^en projector’s hofies; and -. 

' tile whole nation was . infected vyiili a spirit of avaricious enterprizC. The iiifatuatiuti 
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prevailed ; tlie stock . increased to a surprising degree, even to near ten times the value 
it was first bought for. 

After-a finVv months, however, the people waked frflni their dream of riclies, and 
found that «lf the advantages they expected were merely iiuaginary ; while Ihmisauds of 
families were involved in one cuinmon.ruin. Many of the directors, by whose arts the 
people were taught to expect such great benefit from a trullig to the South seas, h^d 
amassed considerable fortunes by the credulity of the public^ It was some- consolation, 
however, to the people, to. find the parliament sharing in the general indignation, and 
resolving to strip these unjnst plunderers of their' ^ssessioiis. Orders were first given 
to rciDovT all the divoctors of the South Sea company fiom their seats in parliament^ and 
the places tlxy j^osscssed under government’. The .principal delinquents were punished 
hy a l<!it’<atii,re of all such possessions and estates as they had acquired during the con- 
liiujanco of ‘tlic popular frenzy. 

The next cure 'rVas' to redress the suflerers. -Several just and useful resolutions 
were taken by parliament ; and a hill was .speedily prepared for repairing the late 
Midi rings, as far as the inspevtion of the icgi.slatnre conhl extend. Of the [)rofii 
ai i.slng frctii the South Sea scheme, the sum of 7,tW)O,O00f was given hack to the 
01 iginal proprietors ; several additions were also made to their dividciKis, out of .ihat 
was possessed hy the company in tlicjr own right ; and - the refnaining capita) siocl^ w.is 
also diviiled .among the ol<l projrrietors, at the fate of S.f percent. In the mean time, 
pctituins'troiii all jmrts of (lie kingdom were presented to the hon -o, demanding jiiMicc ; 
and tlic \vhi,>lc nation socmed exasiicrated to the higheijt degree. Pul>!ic crcilit su.staincd 
a ten it Ic siiocfc. i'omc principal membcr.s of the niinistry were deeply com i rued in these 
fiaudnU nt tran.sactions, Tim hank was drawn upW) faster than it could .“iipply ; ' und 
notliing wa.5 heard but the ravings of disappointment, and the cries of despair. By de- 
grees, however, the effect.? of this. terrible. calamity wwp off, and matters returned to th.ei^ 
Ibniu't tranquillity. • . , ■ ' ■■■/iv ' > , ' 

'J’hc other events which distinguish the reigiK- qf Gqorgie I. maybe lelatcd w few 
woid.s. The parliament tohk occasioq, fi^ttrt4e''tfeheinoh in Scotland and the north of 
I'll", 'and,' to.' prolong their o\vn duttitid^,^^ptt;.tliat qf dll-'Sqcceedin^^^ from 

iIm.i; to seven years. \ A bjU.^.wqs i3epfl«^d'\t^ 

tinat jiiri.idiction, and rendered them suhscrvi^|t1|^"tbqyfiidtt^^ Icgjsiature. The quar 
ri !s of tliis prince with Sweden and Spain in oP^thcr part of 

tills work. ' v" 

Sohfi after the breaking up t^^i^rUameirt, in the year 1727, the'ki^'tftsplved to 
visit his electoral dominions. • ijj^iJBjfl^mjointed a regency, ho emharl^,^ 
land.. Iqdgcd," after his landing, called yoet; -- Next day ‘he 'prneeed^|*t»a. 

'hltij^rncy, .liml in two rtaysil^^P^/yen ten and- night, .arrived at pKlt^enf 

id alt appearance in perfect‘i|t||w^ '^fle supped ih^^'^rj^ 'hcat|Uy,. dnd continue;! nls 
journey early next ylfiorniiig *' hut between eight anrl'nioe ordered,, lii.s coach .stop. 
It bcin«; peree.bf^ -That bnc‘ of his Hands lay; nioltonles#,' Mmtsienr Eahriem 'who hini 
foriiH'ily hc'-n sei^ht io the king of Sa’c-den, and who now at/ciidcd, king ^enrge, air 
templed to quicken the circulation, by chafing it betw cen his owtk. . As no effect,' 
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the surgeon, u!io followed on horseback, was called, and he rubbed it with spirits* 
Soon after the king’s tongue began to swell, and he had just strength enough to bid 
them hasten to Osnaburgh, Then falling insensibly in Fabrice’s arms, he never re- 
covered, but expired at eleven oVIork the next morning, in the (>8thyear of his age, and 
13tli of liis reign. Ilia body was conveved to Hanover, and there interred among liis 
ancestors. 

On the accession of George II. the two great parties into which the nation hail been 
so long divided, again changed their names, and were now called the court and coun- 
try parties. Throughout the greatest part of this reign, tliere stems to have been two ob- 
jects of controversy, which were debated every session, and tried the strength of the 
opponents. The government, nn tlie accession of George II. owed more than thirty 
iniflions of money ; and though there was a long continuance of profound peace, yet 
this sum was found constantly increasing. Demands for nevv .supplies were made 
every session of parliament, either for the purpose of securing friends on the conti- 
nent, or guarding the nation against internal conspiracies, or of enabling the minis- 
try to act vigorously in conjunction with the powers in alliance. It was vainly alledged 
that theoe expenccs were incurred without prudence or necessity, and that the increase 
of the national debt, by multiplying and increasing taxes, would at last become an 
intolerable burdrn to the poor. These arguments were ofl’ered, canvassed, and rejected; 
tJie court was constantly victorious, and every demand was granted with cheerfulness and 
profusion. 

The earlier part of the reign of George II. was marked by few events of considcra- 
nle importance. Sir Robert Walpole, who was at that time prin)e minister, deserves our 
blame fur his attachment to the system of corruption ; but merits our commendation for 
his avoiding, as long as possible, to plunfge the nation into a war with Spain. The 
clamours of the opposition, however, at length prevailed ; and the Spanish war, wbicli 
commenced in 1735^, was succeeded, the next year, by hostilities with France, in Ijchalf 
©f the queen of Hungary. In this war was fought the battle of Dettingen, at which the 
king himself was present; and the French were defeated, with the loss of about 5000 
iwcn. 

Though the English were victorious in this engagement, the French were very little 
disconcerted by it. Tiiey opposed prjncc Charles, and interrupted bis attempts to 
pass the Rhine. In Italy they also gained some advantages ; but their chief hopes were 
placed on an intcnelgtt.4--'^k£ion of England. From the violence of - parliamentary dis- 
putes in England, Fr«mce had been persuaded that the country was ii|)C for a revolu- 
tion, and only wanted the presence of the pretender to bring about a change* An in- 
vasion therefore actually projected. The troops desfttafed for the expedition amounted 
Vj 15,000 ,• and |)iep;tralions were irmde for e(hb^rk||lg'^th'cm at Dunkirk, and some 
i^oits nearest to England) unilcr the eye o,f The duke de 

Roqu>ftuille, with 29 ships of the line, was to see on the opposite 

shore, aiid the famous count Saxe was toxotnmand them when landed: But the whole 
project vv\ disconcerted by the appearance of sir John Norris, who, with a suprjlor 
fleet, madclup to attack them. Thn Frenrh fleet was obliged to put back ; a very haid 
• Voi. 1/ * 6 fi 
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-^alc of wind damaged Uieir transports beyond redress ; and the French, now frustrateif 
n their scheme of a sudden (fesrent, fit openly to declnrc war. 

'Jhe national joy for sir .lohn Norris’s success, however, whs soon dampfd by tlic 
miscarriage of a'dcnirals Matthews and Lestoek ; wl)o, ihrongh a. mlsiindcist nnling be- 
tween' themselves, suffered a French fleet of 3 i sail to ' scape thcni near Toulon. In 
ti)e Netherlands, the Ibilish arms were attended with still worse, siicce.s.s. '1 he I'n'nch 
had there assembled an army of HO.OOO men, eoinmandfd by count Saxe, in'tuial .son 
la (he late kiii}' of Poland, an officer of gj eat experience. The English wcio headed 
l>y llie duke of Cumlr-rland, who had an inferior army, and was much inferior in the 
knowledge of war to the French general. Count Saxe, therefore, carried n'l before 
I'im. In 174'2, he besieged Fribourg, and in the beginning of the campaign, 17 '■4, 
invested the strong city of Tourriav. To save this jilace, if possible, the allies re- 
solved to hazard an engagement; and on this ensued the bloody battle of Fontenoy, in 
wliich the allies left on the field of battle near 1'2,000 men, and the French almo.;t an 
equal uiiniher. In consequence of this victory, Tonrnay was soon after taken by ihe 
French. 

To balance the bad success, however, admirals Rowley and Warran had retrieved the 
honour of the British flag, and made several rich captures at sea. The foi tie's of 
Louisbourg, a place of great consequence to the British commerce, .sniremlcrcd to 
general Popperdl ; .while, a short time after, two French East India ships, and a Sjian- 
ish ship from Peru, laden with treasure, put into the harbour, sup[)osiiig it still their own, 
and were taken. 

louring this gleam of returning success, Charles Edward, the son of tlie old pretender 
to the British crown, resolved to make an attcin|)t to recover what he called his riglit. 
Being furni.shed with some money from France, be embarked for Scotland, aboard a 
small frigate, accompanied by the marquis of Tullibardinc, sir Thomas Sheridan, and 
some others ; and, for the conquest of the whole British empire, only brought with him 
.seven oflicers and arms for 2000 men. 

Fortune, however, seemed no way more favourable to this attempt than to others 
similar to if. His convoy, a ship of 60 guns, was-so disabled in an engagement with 
an English man of war, that it was obliged to return to Brest, wliile he continued lii.5 
course to the western parts of Scotland. On the 27th day of July, 1745, he landed 
on the coast of I..ochahcr, and W'a.s in a little lime joined by thj^Higlilanders, to the num- 
ber of 1500. The ministry at first could scarcely be induced to STcdit bis arrival ; but 
when they could no longer doubt of it, they sent sir John Cope, with a sinafrbody of forces, 
to oppose his progress. : X- 

By tins time tlie young adventurer, was arrived at Perth, where be performed -the 
ceremony of proclaiming Iris fatbei* king of Great Britain. From thence, descendinj?.. 
toai'ards Edinburgh, and his forces continually increasing, he, ■ entered the ca|)itul nith- 
out opposition ; but was unable, from want of cannon, to reduce the castle. ,Ilere he 
again proclaimed his father; and promised to dissolve the union, which was.consioerco 
as one of the - national grievances. In the mean time, sir John Cope britjg reinforced 
bv two regiments of dragoons, resolved to ^ve the enemy battle. The relisls attacked 
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him near Prcston-pans, and in a few minutes put him and his troops to flight, ^ith ttie 
loss ol'.jOt* men. 

'lliis vielorv ^ave the rebels aieut iiidncnce ; and had tlic pretender marchfd directly 
to England, tlie eonsequeiice nngiit liuve been fatal to frecdoty. lint hn was amused 
by llic promise of succours, nhivh never came ; and thus indiiccfl to Icmain in Edin- 
burgh till tlic season for action was lost. lie was joined, Imwevcr, by tlic carl of 
Kiluiarnock, f>rd Jiaimciino, lords Cromarty, Eiclio, Ogiivy, Ibts'igo, and the eldest. son 
of lord Lovat, ulio, v\ill) ilieir vassals, cousid.c.Mbly increased his army. Lord l.ovat him- 
self, so remarkable fvu' Ids treachery, was an enthusiast iii favour of the pretender, hut 
was iinwiiliiig to act openly, for fear of the ministry. 

JJiit nhile Cliarles was thu.s trifling aw-ay his time at Edinburgh, the flritisb minis- 
try were takii'.g eflectmd Hffthods to oppose him ; 6*000 Diitcli troops, tliat had come 
over to the assistance of the crown, were dispatched northwards, under the command 
of general Wade ; hut, as it wa.s then said, tliesc could loiul no assistance, being prison* 
CIS ( I I'rancc iquai their parole, and under enjiagement not to oppose tliat power for a 
year, lint, ho’.ve', cr this be, the duke of Cumberland soon after arrived from Flanders, 
and was follovvnd liy another detachment of dragoons and infantry, well disciplined and 
mined to action; and, licsidcs these, volunteers offered themselves in every part of the 
kmjdum. 

At last, Charles resolved upon an irruption into England. He entered that country by 
the western border, and took the town of Carlisle; after which he continued his march 
.southwards, having received assurances that a considerable body of forces u'ould he 
iaiidca! on the .southern coast, to make a diversion in his favour. He established his 
head rpiartcrs at Mancliostcr, where he was joined by about 200 English, formed into 
a regiment, under llie command of colonel Townley. Eroin thence he pursued his 
inarcli to Derby, intending to go, by tlie way of Chester, into Wales, where he hoped 
to be joined by a great number of malcontents ; but in this he was prevented by the 
factions among Ids followers. 

Being now advanced within 100 miles of London, tliat capital was in the utmost con- 
sternation ; and iiad he proceeded with tile same expedition he had Idtherto used, per- 
Jians he might have made himself master of it. But he was rendered incapalile of pur- 
suing this, or any other rational plan, by the discontents which began to prevail .In ins 
army. In fact, the yoyng pretender was but the nominal leader of his foreesj httf' gene- 
rals, the llighla;iff'<;liref8, being averse to subordination, and ignorant of comto&tld. They 
were now unanimous in tlieir resolution to return to their own country, and Charles was 
lorccd tc*€omply. 'I’hcy retreated to Carlisle without any loss ; and from thence’, cross- 
ing the river Eden and Solway, entered Scotland.* next marched Id Glasgow, 

-wbicli was laid under severe contributions. Frdm 'twheO ;adyjih«tng to Stirling, they 
weifc', joined by lord Lervis Gordon, at the head 0f sciiaiO forces which had been ass^W* 
hied ih'tps absence. - 

Other tilans likewise came h, and from sorne supplies of money received fiom Spain, 
and .seme Skirmishes with the royalists, in which he was victoridos, the pretender’s affairs 
began to v, car a more promising aspect. Being joined by lord Uriimmuncl, he investod 
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the castle of Stirling, in the siege of which runch time u-ks consumed to no pur[)Ose. 
General Hawley, who comuuincled a coiisideralle body of foices near Edinhurgh, 
undertook to raise this siege, and advanced towards the rebel army as far wb Falkirk. 
AUcr two days spent in mutually examining each others strength, an eng igi meiit eir- 
sued, in which the king's forces were entirely defeated, with the loss of tlic ir tents and 
artillery. 

This was the end of all the triumphs of the rebel army. The duke of Cumber land 
having arrived, was put at the head of the troops at Edinburgli, whicli amotuUed to 
about 14, (;')/> men. \yitlj these he advanced to Aberdeen, when; he was joined by 
seveiui oi ti7c nobility attached to tire house of Hanover; the enemy, in the mean time, 
retreating bcfoic him. He next advanced to the banks of the Spi^v, a deep and rapid 
riv^r, nlicrc the rebels might have disputed bis pasjage; but their contentions with 
one aiiolluT were now risen to such a height, that they could scarce agree in any thing. 
At last they resolved to wait their pursuers. An engagement ensued at Colloclen, near 
Inverness; in which the rebels were defeated with preat slauglitti*, and a tinui pcii*)d 
was put to all the. hopes of the young advcntrrrer*. The eonrjuerors lieluivcd with the 
greatest cruelty; rclusing quarter ‘to the wounded, the nnaimed, and the defencelebs, 
So4iie were slain who liad only been s|>ectutor’s of the camhat, and boldiers were seen to 
ant icipate the base employment of the cxe.cutioner\ The duke, immediately alter I lie 
action, ordered 3(S deserters to be executed ; the conquerors spread terror wlu rcver they 
came; and, after a short space, the whole coimlr’y r^ound was one dreadful scone of plun- 
der’, slaughter, and desolation. -- 

Immediately alter the engagefirent, the young pretender fled away with a Cci|)lain of 
Fitzjames s cavah'y ; and wdicn their horses were fatigued, they both aligiitod, and sepa- 
rately sought for safety. 'i'hcr’e is a striking resemblance between . the adventures of 
Charles U. after the battle of Worcester, and those of the young pretender after the 
battle of Colloden. For some days he wandered ii; the country. Sometimes lie found 
refuge in caves and cottages, without any attendants at a*!!. Sometimes he lay in tbr*ests 
with one or two companions of bis distress, continuaUy pursued by the ti'oops of the 
conqueror, there being a reward of 30,t)00/. ofFer'ed for taking him either dead or alive. 
In tlic course of his adventures, he had occasion to his life to the fidelity of above 
it) inclrvirjuals ; not one of whom could be prevailed upoil,. by so great a reward as was 
offered, to betray him whom they looked upon to be their king’s son. 

Tor six months the unfortunate Charles continued to war'rder frightful wilds of 

Gicngary, often hemmed round by his pursuer's, but still fcscucd by so mK. providential 
accadc nt from the impending danger. At length, a piuateer of St. Alaloes, hired by 
bis adherents, anived at Loctiranuch, in which he embarked in the most wrelclied at- 
tire. He was clad in a coat of black frizc, thread- bar'e ; over which wire a common . 
Highland plaid, girt round him by a belt, from which hung a pistol and dagger. .T’Je 
had iu>t b^cn shifted for many weeks; his eyes were hollow, his visage vvan,^ 5 n*id his 
constitution greatly impuiied by famine and fatigue. He was accompanied by Sullivan 
and Shei idar), two Irish adherents, who had shared all his calamoiirs; together with 
Camr'roa of Lochicl; his brother^ arid a few other exiles. They set sail lur France i 
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wd after having been chnspcl hy tno English men of war, arrived in safety at a placa 
called Roseau, mar Morhnx, in Bretagne. 

iWhilc the pretender was thus pursued, the scaffolds and gibbets were preparing for 
bis adherents. »Seventeen officers were hanged, drawn, and quartered, at Kennington 
con)in()n, in the neighI)c)uihood of London ; nine were executed in the same manner at 
Carlisle, and II at York. A few obtained pardons, and a considerable number of the 
common men were transported to America. The carls of Kilmarnoch and Cromarty, 
and lord Balmerino, were tried and found guilty of Ingh treason. Cromarty was par- 
doned ; but Kilmarnoch and' Balmerino were executed ; as was also Mr. Radcliffc, 
brother to the late earl of Derwentwater, who was sentenced upon a former conviction. 
Loul Lovat was tried, and suffered sometime after. 

Immediately after the suppression of the rebellion, the legislature undertook to eslab- 
Jish several regulations in Scotland, which were equally conduciyx* to the liappiness of 
the people and the tranquillity of the united kingdoms. Tiu Ilighla.nders had, till 
time, continued to wear the military dress of their ancestors, and never went without 
arms. In consequence of this, they considered themselves as a body of people distinct 
from the rest of the nation, and were ready, upon the shortest notice, to second the in- 
surrections of tlieir chiefs. Their habits were novv reformed by an act of the legisla- 
ture, and they wer'^ compelled to wear clothes of the common fashion. But what con- 
tributed still more to their real felicity, was the abolition of that hereditary jurisdiclion; 
whicli their chieftains exerted over them. The power of their chieftains was totjdly dc*- 
ftruyed, and every subject in that part of the kingdom was granted a participation in the 
common liberty. 

Concerning the succeeding events of the war, it may be remarked in general, that 
the French were succes.sful on land, and the English at sea. Both parties, however, 
became .soon tired of hostilities; and in the year 1748, a pacification was concluded; 
in teriiis wliicli afforded very little advantage to either, and were rather disgracctul to 
this country. No mention was made of the right which the Spaniards claimed to search 
British vessels in the American seas, thongii this had been the original cause of the 
quarrel ; nor wore the limits of the possessions of the contracting powers on the western 
continent ascertained with tlic requisite precision. 

In the year 175^ died Frederick, nrinc-s .of Wales, whose good-nature had rendered 
him popular, and on whose accession to the throne, thos^ who opposed the administra- 
tion grounded all their hopes of success. 

The continuance of real peace was limited to a few rnontlis ; for, in the year 1749f 
hostilities begdn in America, occasioned partly by the new settlement of the English 
at Acad'?!, now called Nova Scotia, and partly by the design of the French to extend 
a chain of forts on the back of the English colonics, from Canada to Louifliania. In 
17«56, war was more openly commenced ; and the English having obtained some ad 
vantage hy sea, the enemy determined cither to strike a decisive blow, or at least to 
spread the alarm of an intended invasion. Several bodies of their troops were march 
cd down to the coasts that lay opposite to the British shores ; these were instructed 
tpo art of ciiibarking and relanding from flat-bottomed boats, which were made in greal 
VoL. I * 6 F 
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numb^s for that cxpcdiiioti. Tf»e number cl men amouutea to about 50,000, but alt 
discovered tlie utmost reluctance to the undertaking. Tlie ministry were greatly alarm- 
ed. 'Urey appUod to the Dutch for 6000 men, which they were by treaty obliged to 
furnisi., t\\ case of an invasion. This supply vi^as refused ; the Dutch alledning that the 
’^roaty , was to send the troops in the case of an actual, and not of a threatened, invasion. 
7 his excuse was accepted, and 10,000 Hessians and Hanoverians were t'.rcught over. 

The discontent which this measure excited, and the danger of invasion to which this 
nation appearod to be exposed, occasioned those nets of parliament for the better regii- 
iation of the militia, which have since been attended with so many important consc- 
quGucest The vigorous, administratiot) of Williatn Pitt, who came into power in liie 
year 1757, had a strong tendency to promote the success of the military expeditions 
wdiich were about this^.dme carried into execution. The French were attacked oit every 
side, and sustained great losses in all the four quarters of the world. In the midst, 
however, of the national exultation, the sovereign, George II. was removed from 
state of existence. On the 25th of October, he rose at his usual hour ; and as the wea- 
ther was 6ne, he would take a walk in the gardens of Kensington, where he then resided. 
In a few minutes after his return, being left alone, lie was heard to fall down on llic 
floor. The noise of this bringing his attendants into the room, they lifted him into 
bed, where he desired, wdth a faint voice, that the princess Amelia might be sent for ; 
but before she could reach the apartment he expired, in the 77th year of his age, 
and the 33rd of his reign. An attempt was made to bleed him, but without effect, and 
the surgeons, upon opening him, discovered that the right ventricle of liis heart was 
ruptured, and a great quantity of blood discharged through the aperture. 

To describe with minuteness the manners of a period which is so recent, must ap- 
p* 3 ar superfluous ; but it may not be improper to nieotion two or three of the most cele- 
brated literary characters it produced. Such were Pope, whose pieces display less vi- 
gour <xnd variety than those of Drydcn, but are more elegant and correct. Gay, who 
not only distinguished himself as a fabulist,, but gained great reputation by his Beggar’s 
Oppra. Dr. Young, who had wit as a satirist, and whose Night Thoughts will long be 
r«ad with pleasure and profit. Thomson, whose beautiful poem on the seasons is cha- 
racterised by elegant and accurate description. Arbuthnot and Mead, distinguished as 
we{.l by their general ioformation^ as by their skill in the medical p«'ofessionv 







CIIAPTEll XTI. 

Pkitisii Empiiii: From the accestion of George III. 

K ing George in. ascended the throne amidst iFie greatest successes both by sea 
and land. In his first .s|)cccii to the parliainent, he declared his resolution to car- 
ry on the war witlj vigour, till it might be brought to a termination tiafc and honourable 
to the nation and the allies. I'lic direction of affairs was possessed by William litl, 
the most popular minister that had appeared for ages ; a minister who gained so much 
of the confidence of the people, that his boldest designs were supposed to be the icsult 
of piuileni deliberation, and liis most oppressive taxes were paid witiiout regret In 
such circumstances it was eviihuit, that if any change of men or measures took place, it 
must be aUended with a correspondent change in a great part of the natioOi from the 
most fervent loyalty to a state of disaffection and disgust. It was not long before all this 
was realised. 

I\Ir. Pitt having strongly recommended a war with Spain, and that proposal not 
being agreed to by the other members of the privy council, resigned his employment of 
secretary of state in 176*J. He was created earl of Chatham, and had a pension of 
3000/. a-year settled upon him for three lives. 'I’he earl of Bute, a, Scottish noblenjan, 
reputed of high tory principles, had now an uncontrolled sway in the cabinet. For the 
more effectual preservation of his power, he was desirous of accelerating a peace , and 
as the French and Spaniards were by this time w’eary of war, a treaty was concluded at 
Paris on the 1 Otli of d’chruary 1 763. Though considerable advantages were obtained 
by Britain, the terms were by many considered as too favourable, and this, added to the 
popularity of the late prime minister, and the opposite character of his successor, liad 
a tendency to increase that spirit of disaffection, which at this, time materially affected 
the peace of the nation. 

The affair of Mr. Wilkes is still well remembered, and therefore needs not to be very 
minutely described. Mr. Wilkes, member of parliament for Aylesbury, and colonel, of 
the Buckinghamshire militia, was guilty of two very different offences, 'which ^ety 
down upon him the vengeance of government. On account of a periodical pnbltoe^n, 
of considerable -..viil, called tlie North Britain, he was arrested by a general warrant, 
and committou to the Tower. This commitment being afterward declared illegal, be 
was discli^ed from his confinement. He even obtained 1000/. damages, and foil 
costs of suit, of the under secretary of state, for seizing his papers. Tbongh be was 
deprived of the command of the Buckinghamshire militia, eiqidled the house of com- 
mons for offences of a moral kind (bis writing the Eswy on Woman, an obscene, blai- 
pbemofis parody on Pope’s Essay on man), though declared an outlaw, in consequence 
of his retiring to France, and, after his retmn, suceesayely rejected by the house ot 
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commons as a member, he obtainccl all the advantages his ambition could prompt him 
to desire; lie was loaded with city honoiiif, ami found wealth following in their train; 
and at length procured from a succeeding parliament, a censure of the proceedings of 
their predecessors respecting the Middlesex election, as being subversive of the rights 
of elections. 

The history of the American war, and of the vari'nis events with which it was con- 
nected, will be given in thatpurtof our work which describes the American conti- 
nent. 

The catholic inhabitants of thc.so realms had long laboured under cruel disadvantages, 
from which llit legislature, in 17B1, were determined to relieve them. Some remains 
lio'tff vcr, of the spirit of persecution, and an apprehension of the awful effects hich 
might f'lllow, if that party, who had formcily kindled so many fires in Smithfield, should 
ever again prevail, induced many individuals to look on the penal statutes as a neces- 
sary bar to comine them within the bounds of submission. 

Thus a society was formed iu London, which took the title of the Protestant As'oei- 
alion of which lord George (lordon was elected president; and it now prepared to 
act in a ilc'chsivc manner against the resolutions of the legislature. 

On the 29th dity of lay, 17*^0, the associators held a Haceling, in order to settle in 
what mannep they should present a petition to the house of commons against the repeal 
of the penal statutes. A long speech was made on this occasion by tlieir president, 
who represented the Roman persuasion as gaming ground rapidly in this country ; tli.at 
the only metliocl of stopping its progiess, was to go up witli a spirited remonstrance to 
their refucsentatives, and to tell them, in plain and resolute terms, tliat they were deter- 
mined to preserve their religious freedom with their lives, See. 

This harangue being received witli the loudest applause, he moved, tliat the whole 
body of the association .should meet on the 2nd day of June, in St. George’s TicUls, at 
ten in the morning, to accompany him to the house of comuions on the delivery of the 
petition. This being unanimously assented to, he informed them, that if he found 
himself attended by fewer than 20,000, he would not present the petition. He then 
diiected they should form themselves into four divisions ; the first, second, and third, to 
consLt of those who belonged to the city, Westminster, and Southwark; the fourth ot 
the Scotch residents in London. Tliey were, by way of distinction, to wear blue cockades 
in their hats. 

Three days previous to the presentation of the petition, he gayejiotice of it to the 
house, and aciiuainted it with the manner in which it was to be [)rescj[Ued ; but this 
was received with as much indifference and unconcern as all his former intimations. 

. On the 2nd day of June, according to appointment, about 50 or 60,000 men assem- 
bled in St. George’s fields. They drew up in four separate divisions, as had been agreed, 
anck-iproceedcd to the parliament bouse, with lord George Gordon at their head. An 
immense roil of parchment was carried before them, containing the names of those who 
signed petition. 

■'^•On their way to , the bouse, they behaved with great order and decency ; but as sooa 
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M they yvere arrived, great disturbances took place. Tlie rioters began by eompeHing 
all the members, of both houses, tliey met with, to put blue cockades in their hats, 
and call out, “ No Popery.” They forced some to lake an oath that they would vote 
tor tlio repeal of the p()[)ery act, as they styled it. They treiitcd others with great in- 
ti |)o>Ung themselves in all the avenues to both houses ; the doors of which they 

tuice ciidcavourcil to break open. 

ll)(ir rai^e was clji( dy directed against the members of the house of lords ; several of 
whom narrowly CbCaped with their lives. 

During these disturl)ances, lord George Gordon moved for leave to bring up the 
petition. 1 his was readily granted ; but when he pro|)osed it should be taken into im** 
incdi.ite consideration, it was strenuously opposed by almost the whole house. Enraged 
at this opposition, he came out several times to the people during the debates, acquaint- 
ing them how aveise the house appeared to grant their petition, and naming particularly 
th^'-'C who had .spoken against it. 

Se veral nicmliers of the house expostulated with him in the wannest tenns on his un- 
juslindile conduct; and one of his relations, colonel Gordon, threatened to run Inin 
tiironglj tin; iiKnurnt any of the rioters should force their entrance into the house. It 
was some honis Ix lore the house could carry on its deliberations with any regularity, 
which was not chme till the members were relieved by the arrival of a party of the 
guards. 

(heier being re.storcd. the business of the petition was resumed; when lord 
G’corg<; (jorUon told them it had been signed by near ie0,()00 British protestant sub- 
ject-. I Jc therefore insisted that tlic petition should be considered without delay. But, 
notu ilh-jtanding the dangers vvitli which they were meilared, and the proof which the 
niovt r ot the [)(*tilion luui given that no mcaiu should he left unemployed to compel 
lh'*m to grant it, the common's continued immoveable in their determination. (Jf 
*200 memhurs then present in the house, six only voted fur the immediate consideration 
of llic petition. 

In tiie mean time, the mob had dispersed itself into variou.s parts of the metropolis, 
vdicrc they demolished two lluinish cliapels belonging to foreign ministers; and openly 
vented tlie most terrinle menaces against all people ot that persuasion. 

On the 4th day of June, tliey a8.semi)led in great numbers in lire eastern parts of 
don ; and attacked the chapels and houses of the Roman catholics in that (juarter, strips* 
ping them of their contents, which they threw into the street, imei couitiHUed to thd 
dames. 

They renoxed their outrages on the folio wdng day, destroying sevrrri Roonnsh chapels, 
and deinolisliing the iiouse of sir George Saville, in resentment of tiia having brought 
into parliament the bill in favour of the Homan catholics. 

Next day botli iiou.ses met as usual; but finding that no business cofild be done, they 
ndjouMicd U) tiie If/tli. . 

During this (biy and the following, which were the 6ih and 7th of June, tiie rkWiffIt 
were ah-ohit<» niHsters ol tlie iim’o* jvihn ami its cnvit^>i>a ' 

S lino oi Mho had been %.oiJCciued m iIk dcmuiutm of the chapels belongtog 4o 

Vos. 1 ♦ 6 (i 
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foivifin ruioistcrs, liavi'ig been seized and sent to Neivgate, the mob collected before 
that, prison, and demanded tlicir immetijatc release. On being retnsed, they [irocceded 
to liirow fire-brands and all manner of combustibles into the keepers house; ulncii 
4.id)ap[ii!y -cominuniciitcd the lire to llic whole building; so tliat ihi.s imiiRnse pile was 
soon iiV flames. In this scene of confusion, the prisoners were all released. They 
ainoOnled to about 300; ainoiig whom several were umh-r sentence oi death. l.'icy 
»( t fire, in the same manner, to the king’s bench and Meet pnson, and to a number ot 
bouses lielonging to Homan catholics. The terror occasioned by these incend Airies was 
ftL’cl), that most people hung out of tljcir windows pieces of blue silk, which was the 
colour assumed by the riot(Ms ; and chalked on their doors and shutters these wortii. 
“ No Poperv, ’ by way of .signifying they were friendly to their cause. 

'J'lie niuht of the 7th of June concluded these horrors. No less than SG dificrent 
couHagralions w'cre counted at tlic same time. The bank bad been thrciileneil, an I 
was twiee assailed; but, happily, was too well guarded for their attempts. Jn tie: even 
ing large bodies of troops arrived from all parts, ami came in lime to put a stop to 
liu! progress of the rioters. The y fell upon them every where, and many were slain and 
wounded, besides the numbers that perished through intoxication. 

It was not oe.til the afternoon of the Blh, that people began to recover Irom their 
consternation. During great part of the day, the disorders ot the preceding night had 
created so terrible an alarm, that the shops were almost universally shut up ovxr all 
London. The mclanclioly cHocts of misguided zeal were not, however, confined solely 
to London. The outrageous disposition of the po|)ulacc was preparing to act the like 
horiid scenes in other parts of England. The mob rose in Hull, Bristol, and Bath; 
blit, through the timely interposition of the magistracy, these places were saved from 
their fury. 

On llie subsiding of this violent and unexpected commotion, it was thought proper 
to secure lord George Gordon. lie was arrested, and committed close prisoner to the 
Tower, after liaviug undergone a long examination before the principal lords of the 
council. 

On the 19th day of June, both houses met again, according to adjournment. A 
speech was made on this occasion from the throne, acquainting them with the measuies 
that had been taken in consequence of the disturbances, and assuring them of the ut- 
most readiness to concur in whatever could contribute to tlie safety and maintenance of 
the laws and liberties of the people. The speccli was highly a[)proved ; but the con- 
duct of admiuistralion was severely censured, and charged with unp&i;^onable neglect, 
foV-not calling forth the civil power, and employing the military in due iKue to obviate 
the mischiefs that had been committed. Ministry excused itself, from the ^ant of suf- 
ficient strength to answer all the demands of assistance that were made during the riots, 
and the absolute impossibility of suppressing tliern till the arrival of troo[)S from the 
country. The various petitions were now taken into consideration, that had been pre- 
sented for the repeal of the act which had occasioned the riots ; but the house continued 
-ijl^lbe laiue mind. Nevertheless it was thought proper to yield somewhat to the pre- 
judices of the people, by passing a bill for preventing persons of the popish persuasion 
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ftom t^iTfliing or educating clilldren of protesiants; out this afterwards thrown out 
by tlid lords. 

J he year 178.3 was marked by a treat3% which concluded the /\inoiican contest, and 
acknow ledi^ed the iiideiKMideiire of the United C’olonics. 

hor several 3’ears after (his [lacificalion, few evints oe.currr d el imich iaiot'i lance 
to the domestic history ol this country. Ills maje.s(v’-; indispo-'ilic'u, aith ahicli he n.is 
attacked 'in UisS, appeared to tlircjUen very scriinis <’0!i>cq(iences ; hot llic-sc were happily 
averted, by In'. subsc'|iii,ait recovery. 

On accounl ol the violent agitation of pailies, wliieh continued for .sever!\l succeeding 
years, it is a task impos.silile to he performed, to giro .sucli a uarralioii of them as 
would prove .satisfactory to every desciiption of readci s. I laving no n ish to rekindle, 
in the .slightest degree, that ll.imo ot discord which is now so hapjiily I’Xtinguished, we 
shall 1)0110 w onr account of that jietiod from a respectahle geographical trcati.se; « ith- 
out, liuwever, undertalwng to defend every assertion the following extract may contain, 
wc shall only ohserve, that it is, in oMr opinion, as correct and impartial as any detail of 
tlic like si/c wc have met with on the subject. 

Early in the sessions of \7[)\, Mr. Wilberforce made a motion, in a committee of 
the house qI commons appointed for receiving and examining evidence on the slave- 
trade, “ that tlic chairman he instructed to move for leave to bring in a bill to prevent 
the further importalion of African negroes into the Hriiish colonies.’* Although this 
Hi1e.1t ion was snp|)ortcd with great eloquence by Mr. Francis, Mr; W. Smith, the chan- 
cellor of the excheqiur, and Mr. Fox, yet it was negatived by a majority of 73. (bic 
immediate consequence of thw was, the establishment of a company for the express 
purpose of cnitivating West Indian, and other tropical productions, at Sierra Leone, 
on the coast of .Africa, the bill for charteiing which was introduced on the tJSth of March, 
by Mr. 'fliornton. 

On the tJ8lh of Marcli, 17.91, » message was delivered from his majesty, importing 
that the endeavours which he had useil, in conjunction with 1)'* allies, to effect a paci- 
fication l)ctwecn Russia and the Porte, not having proved .siicce.ssfnl, his majesty judg- 
ed it requisite, in order to add weight to his repre.scntations, to make some further 
augmentation of his naval force. In consequence of a majority in support of this mea- 
sure, a very large naval armament was prepared. Our fleet, collected to support the 
cause of the Turks against Russia, amounted in April to 33 ships of the line ; and .alwtr 
niaiiitaiiiiiig this large equipment for four months, at an enormous expense, it was at last 
dismissed. 

The [imposed Russian war was certainly most unpopular, and the reception 
which the propo.sition of it met with in the house of commons ought perhaps to have 
induced the immccliate dereliction of a measure, which, however meritorious its inten- 
tion.s might be, was not crowned by the public favour. No -valuable purpose was at- 
tained uy this armament. Ru.ssia has yielded little or nothing more than her fiist pro- 
posal ; .iiid we. have not so effectually assisted the Turks, as to have any claim to thw 
giaiiiude. The minister's popularity was considerably injured by these expousiv* 
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aiu] preparations, in wbich Europe iras astonished tt> behold, for the first 

tiMic, Hriiaiii actiiij; In a sui)scrvicnt capacity to the narrow and interested politics of 
Piu‘isiti. 

Sno(i after the ri-siiig of the irirliatnent, the imtimi was disfiraced hv a series of ont- 
rnges and violences, ns iitjprovokc'd and wanton as have ever (Itiik^’ncd the annals of a 
civilized people ; and wijich, for the space of four days, spread terror and alarm through 
the large and o|)uicnt town ol IJiuningham, and th^- adjucenl country. 

Conccjning the IVcnch revolution, much dificrence of sentiment prevailed in this 
connlry; aivj much heat and ilUt<nnper the discii^sitm of that snl>Jcct appeared uimc*- 
ccbsaiily to provoke. A consid(Tahle body of the uhig party in Great Biitain n joired 
in (he emancipation of a neighhouring nation, and flattered themselves that thiv saw, 
in the estahli^hiiient of the first French eonstituliem, not only the annihilation ot Oes-- 
|>oti.‘,in in that country, but the commencement of a new system of pcdilics in lunope, 
tile basis of which was peace, happiness, and mnlnal eoneord. 

In most ot the targe towns in (Irc^at Britain, associations wore formed for the cc!c« 
bnation of that event, by anniversary dinners on the 14th ol duly; l)ut the opposile 
party were not indiftcrent spectators of these |)rocccdings. "^J'ho pop‘‘!.*ce vveie inllaincd 
by the most injurious insinuations, conveyed in news|)apers and painpijicts ; the fiii iids 
of the Fiench revolution were (certainly falsely as to tlic majority) sli'pnatised as tU ter- 
mined repuiilicans ; and the art of joining in a convivial meeting on inc odious KUh cd’ 
July, was represented as an attempt to overturn tlic British constitution, in chuicii and 
atate. 

Notwithstanding the j)ains which had been taken to depreciate these associi;(ions, ihr; 
tt>ceting in I.ondon consisted of not less than 1500 respectable acntlcmcn, miiuy 
ui them literaiy charactei’^ of high reputation. As, however, rumours iiad Inm 
sjiread to the di^advatUage ol the meelinir, and the populace ap[)cared to collect m a 
tumniluous manner lunnd the Crow'u and Anchor tavern, where the meelihiz w as Ik Id, 
the company disposed at an eaily hour. 

At Ibrmingham t/ic causes of discord were more numerous than evrn at Lf)nu'on. A 
vii)leiit Jinmositv hail Mibsi>teci for years between the iiigh church party ftiid lh( di-^scU’ 
icrs vjl that place: and the religious rontrovers’cs which took place between l)i'. ihic^tly 
and some ot tlic clergy of Hirminghatn. greatly contributed to increase this aninu^itv. 

s'-icli circnmstances it iS not fwir[»rising that the ignorant part of the mhabilimts 
should confound the lause ov the Fiench revolution with that of Uie dissenteis, csjje- 
ciaily since the majority ot thai persuasion have, since the revolution in IbSS, been fiimly 
attaclied to tile whig system, and since Dr. Priestly, whom ilie populace cht^sivlcrcd as 
Qt the head ot the ciissemers there, had distinguished iiiimelt by u[)posiiig tlie celebrated 
pamphlet of Mi Bmke. 

A festive meeting, in roTrimemoration of the French revolution, was projected at Bir- 
minghaTii, on riunsdavt the 14th of July; and on the p!tG«?dinii Monday, j^ix copi<'S of a 
niost inflaininatory and seditious, handdiill. proposing the Fniieli m vKilution as a model 
English^ and exciting them to I cbeUioti> were leit .by sonic person unknown m 
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K public Douse. As the contents of this hand-bill were pretty generally circulated, they 
caused some ftrnient in the town ; the niagistrates thought it proper to offer a reward of 
100 guineas fur discovering the author, printer, or publislRT the obnoxious paper ; 
and the friends of the meeting, intended for the 14th, thought it necessary at the same 
time to pul)lbli nn advertisement, explicitly denying the sentiments and doctrines of 
the seditious Jiand-hill, and Oisiivowinw all connexion uilli its author or puhiishers. 

The viev^s iind inxeutK-ns of the meeting having, hmvever, been mneb misi'e presented, 
tlie majoiity of the geiitlenun who projected it thought it udviseable to relinquish the 
scheme: aecoidiiigly, notice was given to fliai ctrect ; but the intention revived, and the 
company met at the appiunted time, to the amount of between 80 and 90. The inge- 
nious jMr. Keir, well kiioan for his great nttaininents in chemistry and other brancljcs 
ot puiiosopliy, and a member of tlic established church, was placed in the chair. 

J he gnillemcn liad scaicely met, before the house was surrounded by a tuinuitnous 
cio«d, ui'o testified (heir disappi obation by hisses and groans, and by the shout of 
“ tiimch and king.” ahich became the watch-oord on tliis occasion. At five o’clock 
the compaiiy dispersed ; and soon nftervvards, the windows in the front of the hotel weic 
di moli>-ii; d, not" ithstanding the appearance "'and interference of the magistrates. 

JJr. Piii'stley did not attcml llio festival, but dined at home, at Faiiliill, «ill) a friend 
(the celehi.ited Mr. A. Walker, the pliilosopher,) from London. After supper tliey 
were al.iinuri uiih the intclligoncc that the mob were assembled at the new dissenting 
nie.’ting-lioibe (Dr. Priesllcy’.s), and were threatening both the doctor and Ins honse. 
Tlie lieteis suilli s( t tlio iiieftiiig-lioii.se on fire, and tiothing remained that could he con- 
.siimed. 'I'iio old meeting hon.se .shared almost a similar fate. After this they proceed- 
ed to l)r. I’l ie.'.lli \'s hnii.se, the doctor and his family having just hud time to escape to 
a small dist.uice, whfic they could distinctly hear every shout of the mob, and the blows 
of tlio insti iiments tliat ucre nscfl to break down the doors. The whole of the doctor’s 
lihi.iry, liis vuluahle philosophical apparatus, hU manuscripts and papers, were destroyed 
by the mob. 

'J'he next day, this infatuated multitude demolished the elegant man.sion of Mr. 
R viand ; whi'ie, fimling a profusion of liquor, u (Ireadiul sceiu; ot intoxication en- 
sued, and s< veral of llu; wretched rioters perished in the collars by siiffocatifMi, or by 
the fiiHitig in of the rofif. ’I’hc country resilience ot Mr. ’laylor, the houses ot Mr. 
Ibitlmi (I lie ingenious hintorian ot liirmingitaui), ot Mr. Iluinplirey, of Mr Russell, 
and .several others, were destroyed Ity tiic resistless fury of the mob, who continued their 
dei>ro<latW)ns until Sunday night, wlirn lliiee tumps ot tite 15lli regiment ot light dra- 
goons arrived. 'J he town was thfn illuniinaled, and all was acclamation and joy. Of 
the unfortimate and infitiiatcd .wretches wlio were taken in (he net of rioting, five were 
trad at Worcester, arul one was found guilty and executed. At Warwick 12 were 
tried, but only four received sentence of deatl , of whom one was reprieved. For (he 
honour of our country, we indulge the cm net.l liope that the disgraceful scents wliicli- 
Were acted at Birmingham, iu I7dl. will never be rt v'lvi'd ; tiiit that, while the coiiti*- 
lic”t (,t' Europe IS unhappily Ul'civched in buinan blood, this island will remain as coiv 
VUL 1 *011 
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spicuous for its liarmony, order, and tranquillity, as for its constitutional freedom and 
national pwsptirily. 

Ihe marriage of * the duke of York with the princess royal of Prussia took place on 
the 29th of September, this year, at Berlin ; and on tlie HAih of October, tUv.y arrived 
in England, and were received with public joy and applause. Tijc Prussian monarch 
gave to the princess a [;ortion of l()v),0()() crowns. A formnl rennncialion is iniide, in 
favour of the rnaje succession, of all right of inheritance arising from tiie iiouse oi Ptus- 
sid and Brandenburgh, as usually done on the marriages of the Prussuin princcsscji, 
^Ibc sum of 4,000/. sterling is annually assigned for pin-moijiey and other expences : 
and 8,000/. annually of jointure, in case of the death of her hnsbanil. In consequence 
of this union, and to enable his royal irighness to live in a style suitable to his exalted 
station, and to the high rank of the illustrious personage to whom he was allied, p^^v- 
liament voted the sum of 18,000/. per annum, to his royal higliness. His majesty aliso 
settled an additional 7i000/. per annum upon him, out of his Irish revenue ; which, 
w ith 12,000/. per annum that he before enjoyed, made the sum of 37,000/. per annum, 
i lie revenues arising from the bishopric of Osnaburgli are said to amount to about 
1 /,()()()/. per annum. 

On the 2nd of April, 1799, the houseof commons, in a committee of the whole 
house on the African .slave-trade, came to a resolution, 230 against 8.5, for the gra- 
dual abolition. This subject was .supported by the united talents of Mr. Wilbeif.-rcc, 
Mr. hox, and Mr. Pitt, for the immediate abolition. Mr. Dundas took a rnidulc 
course, and argued for the gradual relinquishment of a traffic, which overy good nuuii 
must abhor, as degrading and debasing our fellow creatures to a level with the beasts. 
Tills bill, however met with a different reception in the house of lords. 

The royal proclamation, on the 2lstof\lay, 1799, against seditious writings, whicli 
was followed by orders for embodying the militia of the kingdom, engaged considerable 
5hare of the public attention. It had the intended effect, and c.xcited numerous ad- 
dresses, testifying the loyalty of the- people. 

In the beginning of the year 1793, numerous associations were formed througliont 
the kingdom against republican principles and theories, or, as the phrase usually 
ado()led by such associations was, against republicans and levellers, 'i'o say that there 
were no (icrsons who liad embraced republican prkiciples, and would liave been willing 
to concur in changing the form of the government of this country, would be absurd ; 
but thiie appears no reason to suppose that the cause for alarm was so great as many 
imagined, and others at least affected to believe. The truth lies between the two ex« 
tienies. 

The controversies occasioned by the pamphlets of Messrs. Burke and Calonne, 
and particularly the writings of Mr. Paine, writings well adapted to the comprehen- 
sion oi tl)e lower eUwss of people, and pregnant with pointed remarks on .some existing 
abuses, though, perliaps, with liule of sound policy or principle recommend the*!), 
biul nndonbledly (‘ontnhuicd to render the exan)()le of the Erencli revolution in soii»c 
^'onlagiou3. Bui the dioafft.cied party was neither numerous nor respectable. 
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TliC! cl)m'di^ the aristocracy, and all the most opulent'of the community, were averse 
lu i»i)y cliaii:;c pr iiiiiovution whatever. It was among the lower part ol the middle class 
of sooifty that deinocratical upinions .were chiefly entertained ; and among ihfin mure 
prol)ahly as a matter of conversation, than as a project to be reduced to practice. 

d'he violent proceeding of the. French, however, had terrified the well-disposed part 
of the pc( pie, and almost <lisgusle<l them with the very name of reform. From the 
period of the fatal lOih of August, the converts from the French systenn were numerous; 
the pioscripiion and persecution of tlie emigrants rapidly increased the iiumbor ; and tho 
premeditated ill treatment and unjust death of the king, almost entirely annihilated the 
.spirit of republicanism in this country. The public wanted only to he excited, to give 
the most forcible proofs of its attachment to a constitution whicli had so wisely provided 
against the intolerable persecutions of tyranny, and the no less deplorable miscliiefs of 
faction. 

Tbe first disposition manifested by Great Prituin to break with France, rt:gavdc(l the 
navigation of the Scheldt, which the French had determined to open for tlte benefit of 
Antwerp and the Netherlands. This impediment, however, miglit perhaps have hcen 
roinuvcd, fiom the little disposition which was evinced by Holland to assert its right to 
the exclusive uavisialion, and from the readiness of the French to refer the whole aflair 
to a negotiation. 

The iic.xt exception which was taken by the English ministry was to tiie decrec'of 
fraternity, which was oftered by the French convention to the revolting subjects of atiy 
inonarcliial (or, as they said, tyrannical) government, and which w'as con.slrued into a 
direct afliont to this country, and a plot against her peace. 

7’hc alien hill, which the French complained was an infraction of the commercial 
treaty, was the next cause of dispute ; and this offence was augmented by the pro- 
hibition to e.xport corn to France, while it was freely allowed to the powers at war with 
that country. 

At length, towards the end of January, M. Chauvelin was oflicially informed by 
the English court, that his character and functions, so long suspended, had entirely 
terminated by the fatal death of the king of France ; that he had no more any public 
character here, where his future residence was forbidden. Eight days were allowed 
for his departure ; and this notification was published in tbe gazette. M. Marat had 
been sent by the executive council of France 'with enlarged powers, and, it was said, 
witli advantageous proposals to Great Britain ; but arriving in England exactly at 
the period of M. Chauveliu's dismission, he thought it prudent immediately to return 
home. 

XIr. Secretary Dundas, on the 28th of January, presented to the house of commons 
a message from the king, in which his majesty expressed the necessity of making a fur- 
ther augmentation of his forces by sea and land, for maintaining the security and rights 
of his own dominions, for supporting his allies, and for opposing views of nggrandise- 
inent and amhiiion mi Hie part of Fiance. The question in relation to this subject was 
carried by a great majority in favour ot ministers. 



rKiiibii 

On l)je 2.5tli of March, 17.9K h^rd (jronville and S. (.'oinle Woronzovv si/^ned a con* 
vciition at London, on holkili of [jis Ihitannic majosty and the empress of llossia, in 
vliich their ruajcslies a^rec to employ their lespective forces in cairyiiv^ on llic “ Just 
and utcessnry in nliicli they ^\e^^ engaged against France; ami they reciprocally 

piomiso not lo lay donn tin ir arms, hnt by common consent. N(jf witlislmuling ll)is so- 
Itnu) Uealy, C'ijdunine tcaik no active pait vvliatover in the war. Anolhcr tiealy na-, con- 
clmlrd l)v'iaeen his l)^i^^nnic majesly and the king of Sardinia, sii^ijcd at Lini(l(>i), the 
ol Ajjii!, hy ^'hicll (Jical Hiilain engage<! to pay 200, ()()()/. per ajimim to tin* king 
ol .Saidiini, ami three mo'uths in advance. A treatv nas !ikc^\i^.c conclmied between 
his highness the prince ol llessc-Casscl and liis Ihitannic inai"sty ; th(‘ former v^as to 
imnish 8.(K)() men for the war dining three years; in retinn tor whii’h, Koghunl waa 
to pay ]i)l\i)(){)/, levy-miainy, and .steiling per annum ior six jears. In lliis 

treaty, Ciical Hiil.iin engages lo p<iY the landgrave a sum ol money for each Hessian that 
IS slam ; so tluit the more im ri he loses, the metre mom'y he gains. 

Ihc pKesecutioiis which have taken placm in F.nglaml and Scotland for .‘^editions words, 
and tor libellous and dangerous j)iiblieations, mav cerlainlv he eonsidmed as stionglv 
characterising the spiiit of the limes; we shall therefore give a concise account of some 
of the piiucipal of these trials. 

At F.dmburgh, Thomas Muir, esq. was tried before the high court of justiciary, for 
seditious practices. In the indictment, the ptisoner was charged with wickedly and 
iHuiiiuusly e.Vcitiijg, In means of seditious ?>pecches and harangues, a spirit of di.dovalty 
and disadv'ction to the king and the established government ; ot produeing and r('ading 
aloud in public im etings a seditious and inflammatory writing, called, “ An Address fiom 
the Soeiety ol IJniled Irislimen ih Dublin, lo the Delegates for promoting a licfonn in 
Scoiland, tending to pioduce in llie minds of the people an insurrection and oppo^i- 
lion lo xhe established government. '^Hic jury being named, Mr. Muir objected to most 
ol them ; he observed, that as the gentlemen, Imwever respectable, were all siib'^eribcrs 
lo ila* (.^‘oldsuntiib’-hall association, and hud offered a reward for discuvering those who 
n.id cnculated wlijt tliey culled seditious writings, they had already prejudged him, and 
w*. le Iheretore improper persons to pass upon his assize : but this olyection was repelled 
by Ihe court, 

liie mo.st material witness against the accused was Anne Fisher, a servant of his father ; 
she bald that she caiiicd irom him to the piintcr a Declaration of Ilighls, marked with 
some Cfiirecliutis, to be printed: she added, that she had heard Mr. Muir talk to the 
counlrvijitm coming to the .v[iO[) of his father, very ollen concerning Paine’s Plights of 
Man, which she heard him say was a very good \)ook * that lie wished his lian-drc'sser 
to pmclia'ie ihem, and keep tiiem in his shop to enlighten the people; tliat Afr. Muir 
said, wln nllie lefoimlook place, he would he member for Caldc'r : that members 
would tlien lie tdluwcd 30 or 40 bhillings a day, and that none but ImiicMi .nen would be 
admiutd, to kecq) the constitution clean ; ami that she had caused un organist in llic 
streets of Glasgow to play cu iia at Mr. Muir’s desire. 

Aftw' a trial of sixteen hours’ duraUoii, the jury returned a verdict, finding the prisonei 
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puilty. The court then proceeded to pronounce sentence/ and orderec. u'm to be trails- 
beyond the seas, to such place as bis majesty,* \vith the advice of his privy 
OKjujil, should jiul:;o pM)[)cr, for fourteen years, fie was soon aft(‘r sctU to Botany 
];av, u hence he foimd means to escape in an American vesseJ, and, after a variety of 
extreordiuary adventures and cscapi^s, if tlic accounts that have IjcCii received aie mu- 
thv nlic, arrived in I'rancc, where he was received witli public eonjjratulations, us the 
inciitvr of liheity, and v\here he still canlinuCvS. 

On the l /th of September, of the .•^ame year, the Rev; Mr. Palmer, an nnilarian 
clrreymaii, resivlin.^' at Dundee, was tiied hy the circuit coiiit of Justkim’v, before lords 
i'l ‘Move and AI)C*icroml)ie. The indictment charged him with being [>rc.-ei!t at a meet- 
nw lu m! iit l)mui(‘e, denominating it^idf ‘‘ A Society of tliC riiends of tin* People that 
iif* did there pul into the liands ol* (jcorgo Mealinakor a writing of a sedilion:> 
ill lh(* foi m of an address to their iriends and fellow cltizi'us, containing, among other 
.'eiet’ocs expressions, the lollowing words; “ You arc )>h.mge(l into a war hy a wicked 
JUf' i'oler and a cum})iiaul pculiament, who seem careless and unconccrneil tor your wcl- 
r.uf; the end and design m n h.icli is airuosl too honul to relate; the destruction of a 
pcojde merely because' tin y will bo frf'o. ” ^V’h.cn the com I proeeede*! to the ex- 
euit-i loll ui 'r. it n esse':!, (Purge Meahnakcr, ucavu'r, in 1 )umlee, aeknou htl// d bimsclt 
to be die author of the [jiper in (pu stion ; it ap{>earcd, however, tliat Mr Palmer hud 
ccrrvci.d it, orchavd it to be piiuled, and cii coiate*! ir. 'Tiic' vcr<lict was icturiual the 
C'.'.me d>;y, iinding tin* prr^oner iMiilty ; in couiMiuenco o) nliieh he was .scrit^ nccd to 
rran-poH.itiiUi for 14 ve .rs. 'i nis gentlenMU was i^ent to the* hulks will) i\]r. Aiuir, and 
‘jail’d \»iri» liiiii to Pwtany Ilav. 

- On ihe 0 of Jauu.iry, the two lioie! ,\s inft. I'iii' sperch trojin the thr(;nc 

enmm*! atc'ii, wdh some degree ol minuteness, the ieivaotm/es (Uitained hy the allio*^, and 
('xiiofti-d to a spiiitcd pi'oscruiion (d ilm war, and to a leliaiicc’ (jti the resuiA/ces ol lim 
country, and tiie strength of unr 'allies, for iiUiiu i^e riie<v;. s. 'i'lic address his ma- 
jesty, in whicij the parliament agreed to su[)pert leui iii tiK: eonliiiiuuicc of the W'ur, 

was cairied in favour of ministry by a vei y giciil maj ediy. 

Ill .Utiich iollowing, the seccsssion ot the king of Pru^oa irom the groat, cause ot the 

Pihu s iigitab'd the political v\orld for several uoeki-, ult u U nas announced that l!:e 

wimle pioccedcd from his iniihillty to supply his iroojfs Irom the resc/urccs ol hivS (iuu 
coLuitrv. and therefore tliat he must be subsidised to cnahle iiini to employ his foicrs 
for Ihcgual purpose of restoring regular government to IVancc. "Ilio parliament, m- , 
flnenced liy llie arguments which were advanced by the minister, voted the sum of 
2,500,000/. to be granted to his m-ajesty, to enable him lo fuihl the stipnlatioij.s of the 
treaty concluded with Prussia for the more vigorous prosecution- ol I'ne war, mul lor 
sued] cxigiiu'cs as mi^dit niise in (he year I7p4. Notw iltedandiog this Irc. u tjcaty, the 
Prussian monai eh soon alter entirely relinqni.shcd the war, having hwmd full occupatKUk 
lor liim^cif and his tronps in ( n'lcavouring lv> snpjjres:? tlie insinrccd'>ns in Pohutd, ^ 
wliich wc shall parliculaily uolicc in ouf naiTuti\e of the events ol that imtortunalo - 
couiiliy. 

VoL I 
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On tlio ICth of Afity, 17.04, a ine£sa:/e from Ijis majesty was broti^lU dox^n to tlic house 
DV Rlr. Secretary Dunda., in which he infiiinie(i them, “ 'iliat liu: sr ditious practices 
whicli had been for sonic lime earned on l)y certain aucit lics In London, in corK'spon- 
donee with societies in diflorent pails of tlie country, had lately ht en pursued uiMi in- 
creased activity. and l)ol<}ness’; and had been avowedly .directed to the object of asscin- 
blinir a pretended ^eneial convvwuion of the people', in contcnnpt and defiance of the au- 
thority of parliainoiit ; tha^ his majesty hud given orders for seizing the books and papers 
ol these socitdie.s, winch were to lie laid before the house ; ainl that it was reconiineiivlod 
to the house to consider thenn and to puisne such measures as were necesauiy, in order to 
prevent their jicrnicious tcrndLiicy/’ 

Tiic same day Mr. rhotnas Hardy, a shoe-maker in Piccadilly* who had acted as 
sccr(,‘tary to the Lou lufi Corr tspondin^ S iciety* and M* Dt iiel Adams, the secretary 
to the Society lor C oietitutional Infonnation, were appreh^. nd«:d, by a warrant iroin 
Mr. Dundas, tor Ircusonablc practices, and their books and jiupcrs vxere seized. Mr. 
Ifornc Tookc, Mr. Jcreiuiah Jovee, proce[>tor to loid Mahon, and Mr. Theivvall, 
vxho had for feonic lime enti rtained the town as apolitical lecturer, were aftcrwanls, 
in the course ot the week, arrested and coimnitled to the lower, on a charge of higli 
treason. * 

On the day following the seizure of the papers of tliese sreieties, Uiey xverc bronglit 
dow'i) sealed to the house of coininons by Mr. Dundas, and referred to a committee of 
se<n*ecy, consisting of ‘Jl members. 

In consequence of ihc^ first report of the committee of secrecy, with resiv^ct to the 
plans vxhich Jiad been tunned l>y tliese societies for holding a general convention ot ilic 
people, and intimating llieir susjiicions that large stands of arms had been collected !}y ^ 
these societies, in oui(T to disliibulc them among the lower orders of tlie people, tin! 
thanccllor gf tlie exchequer moved for leave for a bill to empower his niajcsty to 
secure anl|||etain rruch per.-,ons as his majesty suspected weie conspiring against his per- 
son and governnieiil.’* Py this bill the- temporary suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
act is ctfected. It xvas cairied, on the 4 T»h ister's motion, by a majority of 16 * 2 . 

On tlic first of June, J794> tlie British fleet, under the command of admiral lord 
Howe, obtained a signal victory over that of the french, in which two sliips xvere sunk, 
one burnt, and si\ brought into Portsmouth harbour. 

On the loth oi September, a special commission of oyer and terrriiner was issued for 
the piisoners c idined on a cJiarge of high treason in the Tow’cr of London; and on 
the 2nd of October, it was opened at the sessions house, Clerkcnwcll, by the lord chief jus- 
tice Eyre, in an ciaboiiUe charge to the grand jury; and in the course of their proceed- 
ings, the jury tbinul a bill of indictment against Thomas Hardy, John Horne iooke, and 
ten others; und on thu 28th of October, Thomas Hardy, the late secretary to, the Lon- 
don corresponding Socu ty, was put on his trial at the Old Bailey. Mr, Wood opened 
the pleadings, and stated nine overt acts of higli treason, with which the prisoner was 
charged. When he had fiuislied, >ir Jolm Scott, the attorney-general, in a speech of 
nine hours, went into a minute detail of the sabjcctof these prosecutions for high treason. 
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The counsel for the prosecution then procccdefl to produce their evidence, which con 
f wm .l,.t h»<l to Ibnr,! b tl.= custody of diffcrcot persons, seed uo- 

ilpr the warrant of the priw council. , . j 

Previously to tlic court’s breaking up, about 13 o’clock a convey tion ensue «sp - 

uvf the ecallcmcn of the jury, who wished to be discharged on fitir hon.Hir, to w I ch 

^U. Erskine, on behalf of the prisoner, consented ; but the couit ® • 

the law would not permit the jury to separate, after having oiicc 

M'cre therefore consigned to the cure of the shenfls, by whom j j* 

co.nmodaliuii in the session’s liouse had been previously madcs jll;; J /f 

Imvin-f complained that tlicir accomodations were iincomfortabh, ..u .he sub- 

allording them the necessary rest, they were provided that evening m 
sequent evenings of the trial, with beds at the Hummums 

The Cyib, 30tb, and dlstof Octolier, '"^rc employed iiUhc production ot^ t^ 
for tl'c crown bolli documentary and oral, which latter took up grea P“' ' 

of N^^mber the Ut. 'IV.s being finished. Mr. Erskine. 
adllressed tlic jury for the space of six hours. 1 lie remainder of the day was oetjp 
in the examination of witnesses for the prisoner, gnarly of whom gave lun an 

'■'“iTinourt adjourned at half past twelve on Sunday 

Monday following, when the counsel for the prisoner proceede wi ^ vvas followed by 
after nddeh Mr. Gibhs likewise addressed the court m bis favour. H J 

t s^ichm-general in reply. The next t^-oiicitor.general^^-^^^^^^^ 
and the lord president commenced tlio snmnnng up l ie ’ j j 

followiir- d.rv. and finisbed about noon. The jury then retired : mid at e having 
absent two Imurs and a half, returned and delivered ibe.r verdict. 

On Monday, November I7tb, the court again met. and P^eeded 

s„o,„in; «hc..U,eaUoraey-g.neral mfomci the court that he . booth ^ ^8 S 

into the evidence agaiost the prisoners, as it was tic sant a ..ale* of acquitul 

tw^ate trials, and on which, after the most mature consideratron a verdtet of .cqo.tul 
had been .riven. The prisoners were Of course acquitted and dt^.'S'*- 
Mr TheTwall was then put to the bar, and, after a trial of live deya, acquill . 
T:.ar“:im rioLof .he year > 795 , a dreadful mid epprea.i...«rc«y f«^ 
kingdom. The price of Ihe half peck leaf rose in ,l.„ perished 

in seoie places it was slill higher. Several lusUocea uccurred »f P' ^ 

.hreugh ahsolut. want t and the poor were evmry whe re m the 
niiltee of the bouse of commons was appointed to .consider of the mgn pt 
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Tliey drew ap and entered into an cngii<»eineut to use only brown bread, and reduce 
the cunsumptioiv of wheat in their families by every possible expedient. This engage- 
inent was signed by the principal pcrsovi?, in the ministry, and great numbers of the men:- 
bers of both houses. 

Oh the SQth of October, the King opcnei* the session of parliament. Immense crowds 
were assembled, who at length became riotous, loudly exclaiming, “No war! 

Pitt ! No fauiiiio !” A few voices, it is said, were heard to exclaim, “ Down with 
(jeorge !" In the park and in the streets adjacent to Westminstcr-hall, some stones 
and other things were thrown, nine of wliich, it is asserted, struck the stale c.'ach, aiul 
one of them, which was suspected to have proceeded from a, window in Margaret- rtiert, 
near the Abbey, pcrfora'ted one of the windows by a small circular ajiertnre, from wIikIi 
lirenmstanco, it was supposed by some to have been .a bullet, discharged from au air- 
!;:nn, or some similar engine of destruction , hut no bullet was found, and whatever it 
"M3, it neither touched the king nor tho i". hieinen who alteiuled him. As his nm- 
j. sty returned Irom the house througli the park, thoupji tlie gates of the iiorse-ijuauh 
were sluit, to exclude the mob, this prccaiuion was not sufticient to prevent a renew al 
of the outrages, and another stone v'as thro^vn at the carriage as it passed oppo-ite to 
^('• 'ug-garden Terrace. After the king had alighted, at St. .James's, the populace aUa 'i.- 
cil the state carriage, and in its way through Pall-Mall to the Mews, it was almost d' - 
niollshed. 

In consequence of these daring insults and outrages, a proclamation was is.soed, t,!'- 
feriijg a reward of 1000/. to any pocson or persons, other than those actually concerued 
in doing any act by which his nu'.Josty’.s royal person w'as immediately cmlangereil, wiio 
slioiilcl give inf.' 1 'mation. so that any of the autliors and abettors in that outrage might he 
Mppreiiended and brought to justice. 

.'>cvcral persons were apprehended on .suspicion of having iiifnltcd his majesty, one 
of whom, named Kyd V/ako, a journeyman printer, was hronght to trial, and found 
guilty of booting, groaning, and hissing at llie king, lie was sentenced to stand in 
the pillory at (Iloiiccster, on a maiket day, to be imprisoned and kept to lahoiir during 
five years, in tlic peiiitcntiary house at Gloucester, and, at the expirfttion of hi.s impii- 
sonment, to find security in one thousand pounds for his good behaviour lor ten 
years. 

in the two houses, after an addics.s had been voted, testifying their itiflignation find 
abhorrence at the during outrages offered to bi.s majesty, two bills were immediately 
brought in ; the one by lord Grenville, in the upper house, entitled, “ An act tor the safety 
aiul presci vaiion of his majesty’s pe'rson and governmertt against, treasonalile ami sedi- 
tious practices and attempts and the other by Mr. Pitt, ift the house of commons, enti- 
tled, At! act to prevent seditious meetings and assemblies." These bills were vigortiosly 
opposed in both liouscs, thougli only by the usual minorities in point ot numbers. Ptli- 
Jmns, with very niinierDus .signatures, were likewise presented against tiicm from every 
.wrt of ttie kingdom. They, however passed, and are now become a part of the law ci 
■fJ^land. 
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Thi* beginning of the year 1797 iras (Jistinguislifid by a* extraordinary an ev^nt as 
perliaps ever occurred in this or any other war*— the invasion of ' Qfeat Brituin by a 
force of 1200 men, without artillery, and aimost without accoutrementa. The alarm at 
tirst was general end great throughout the w hole of Pembrokeshire, on the coast of 
w'hich the landing was made ; but the ineii surrendered, on the approach of a very iuadc* 
quate force, and almost without resistance. On inquiry, it appeared that they consist- 
ed entirely of galley-slaves, and other criiniiiaU from Brest; and the object was sup- 
posed to he at ouce to create an alarm on the British coast, and to rid the French re- 
public of a number of desperate persons ; but whatever the intentions of the enemy 
might be, they met, on the whole, with a complete disappointment ; for not only the ex- 
pedition proved entirely fruitless, but as two of the ships which disembarked the men 
were returning into Brest harbour, they were captured by the St. Fioreuzo and Nymph 
frigates. 

The apprehensions excited by this circumstance had scarcely subsided, when a more 
serious cau.se of alarm occiirred to agitate the minds of the public. The bank of Eng- . 
land discontinued tire issuing of specie in their customary payments. A run (to speak 
in the commerciai phraseology') had taken place upon some of tlie country banks ; and 
the great demand for specie from tlio »»ank of Fuglaud induced the directors ta lay tba 
state of their coinfrany before the minister ; in coii.sequencc of which, an order of coun- 
cil was made on the 2f)th of February, prohibiting the further issue of specie from the 
bank. This o.dci .. as afterwards sanctioned and ratified by an act of parliament, by 
which the restriction was continued to midsummer, and afterwards by another act, con 
tinuiug it to the end of the present war. 

On the third of March, government received intelligence of an important ad- 
vantage obtained by the J3iitish fleet, under the command of sir John Jervis, over 
a Spanish fleet of much superior force, on the 1-lth of February, off Cape Si. 
Vincent. The English admiral, by a successful manoeuvre, separated the rear of the 
enemy’s fleet from the main body, and caplured livo ships of 112 guns, one of 84/ 
and one of 74. 

The seamen of England, however, who bad so long been the defence and the glory 
of the nation, seemed suddenly to conspire its ovcrllirow. In the middle of April, a 
u;o.‘t alarming mutiny broke out in the Cliannel fleet at Spitliead, under the command 
of lord Bridport. The sailors required an advance of their pay, and certain' regii* 
iatioiis to be adopted relative to the allowance of provisions. They appointed delegates, 
two for each sljip, who for several days had the entire command of tbjl wlwle fleet, , 
over which no officer bad the least authority. In thus critical situatkrp. government 
deemed it most expedient to promise a full comjrliafvce with all Itieir demands ; on 
which they cheerfully remrned to their duly. But in a week or twp afterwards, noatlt :, 
of iodemaily liaving bectr offered in paihameiu for the security of those concerned ip ; 
the miiiiny, they again rose, deprived their officers of their aotUovity, and the disputes ' , 
seemed to wear a more giooiuy aspect than before. A bW, securiug to tlie seame#*..' ' 
what tliey liad been prornisesd, ww therefore hltstily pastied th»uvgb built 
voi,. I . ■ . 
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and lord Howe went down lo Pfirismontli to act m niediafor. The d^degatci of 
the deet declared Ibciu^u lves sati^Hed, and Imnnony and good order v\eio inwoedi- 
ateiy restored. 

The ferment^ however, sllll eotitinned in other parts of the irwy, and .sf)nn after the 
■ seamen of some ships lyioii Slifcmess l)ef^itn to mutiny, and l)etjav(‘d riotously, and so 
contaj^ioua was tin* sjiiiit of insni r(*etlun iu)w beconie among the seamen, that almost all 
the ships of admiral Dimean’s flet^t at Varmonlli apfxnnted doh gates, and saih'd to the 
Norc, to join the ships from Sliecrru ss. New grievances were rcMjnired to he ledi 
and new' and extravagant demands to he complied with ; governnieivt was now convinced 
that to yield would be only to enoonrage ^ repetition of similar [iroceedmgs, and every 
disposition was therefore made to force these shi(3s to submission. All commonication 
between them and the shore was cut off, and no provisions or water suffered lo go to 
tliein. The mutineers, to supply themselves with these, detained all vessels coming np 
the river, and took out of them whatever they chose, for vvl/icli their delegates, the 
[iiincipal of whom was one Richard Parker, a man of strong natural abilities, g^lrc 
draughts on the treasury, as taken for the use of the navy of England. At lenglii, l)t‘ing 
reduced to great want of water, and dissentions and distrust prevailing among thcin- 
solvcs, several &hi|)S left the mutiiujus ilcet, and surrendered themsclvi.’s at Shet'vnesf;, 
Some of these W'crc fncil upon by tlic others ; but at length they all came in and gave u[> 
llicir delegates, who, with a number of others that' were considered as principals in the 
mutiny, were tiled by a com l-imn rial. Some of them were executed; others ^enteiKc^l 
to difterent pmiishmcnts, and the rest pardoned. Richard I^^rker was the first who 
was tried and executed. He displayed great presence of mind, and sullercd with the 
utmost fortitude. 

As if to erase this stain from the annals of the lit*itish navy, the fleet of admiral Dun- 
can, consisting principaliy ol the ships wliich had been engaged in this unhappy and dij- 
jjracelul mutiny, sailed soon alter to watch the motions ol tin' Dutch fleet in the rexel, 
wlierc it remained for sumo time blockaded, till, oiv its venliiring out, an engagement 
ensued, in which the English fleet obtained a complete victory, taking tlie Dutch admiral 
De Winter, the vice-admiral, and nine ships. 

The princi[)al events of the succeeding year having taken place in Ireland, it is noccs- 
sary to give a retrospective view- of the affairs of that kingdon , that the reach rs may 
thus he enabled the bettei to understand the occasion of those contentions which have 
been attended with such a profuse waste of the blood of Rrilish subjects. 

Ihe forfeitures that fell to the crown, on account of the Irish rel)ellions and the revo- 
lution, are almost incredible; and had the acts of parliament which gave tlnni away 
been strictly enforced, Ireland must have been peopled with Dritish inhabitants. Rut 
'Cpany political reasons occurred for not driving the Irish to dCv^ipair.' The hiends of the 
revolution and thb protestant religion were sufficiently gratified out of the forfeited 
estates. It was therefore thought prudent lo relax the reins ot government, and not 
to put the fufeilnrc^ too rigorously into execution. The exjierienee of bait a century 
hdj^^ntirmed the wisdom of the above considerations. The lenity of the measures 
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pursue J in regard to the Irish Fiornan r,itholic*i, and the givat pains taken for the in- 
stiuctioii of tlieir children, \sith tlu* |iro*jKss wliicli knu'vlHlgc and the h-sve naidt' in 
that country, have greatly cliinimshcd the popidi interest. The '^pnit of indnsriv h-:5 
enahl(*(l the Iiish to know their own strength an I iiiiportance, to uinch soiin- acud<'nt<il 
ciicninstanccs have concurred. Al! her poit^ neic opened lor th.e exportDtion o* not)! 
and woollen yarn to any part of Great Ih it*iin ; anil of late yeai s, aeU of psnliauunt 
have been made occasionally, for pcnnitling the impoitatiun of salt beef, poik, bulur, 
cattle, and tallow, from Ireland to Great Ihitain. 

J5ut though some Ians and regulations had occasionally talon [)l«ice favourable to lie- 
land, it must be acknowledged that the inhabitants of thiit country lal)our<'d nmler ton- 
sideral)lc giievances, in consequence of ceilain unjust and injudicious restraints of iJh* 
parliament of England r(‘spccting their trade. These restraints had injured hclainf with- 
out benefiting Great IJritain. 7'he Irish had been piohibited from mamilacturiiig (ln‘ir 
own wool, in order to favour the woollen manufactorv ot I'nglaiul; the conse([(K nee of 
whieh w as, that the Irish wool was smuggled over into France, and llic people ot that 
countiy weie thereby cnahled to rival us in onr woollen mannfartnrc, and to deprive 
us of a pait of that trade. An efiihargo had also been laid on the eNpoitation of |»ro- 
visions from Ireland, which had born extremely pirjiuheial to liuit k'ngdenn. The dis- 
tress! s of the Irish manutrierniers, as well as those o( fJiTal Ihilain, laid been much in- 
creased by the conbef|ncnc(‘s of tlie American war. "J'hc ciienmstances occasioned groat 
niuunnring in Iiebind, and som<' attempts w(n*e made for the ndief of the inhabitants of 
that kingdom in the Hririsfi p,nliiment, hut for some time wiiliont success; for a par- 
tiahly in Uvour nf the trade of England, prevented justice from being done to Ireland, 
liut st’v'Ciid incidcnr?, wliicli happened afterwards, at length operated strongly in favour 
ot that kingdom. M'ln n a laigo horJy of the king’s troops harl been withdrawn ti'orn Ire- 
land, in Older to be emplo^ed in tlie American wdr, a considcrahlc number of Irish gen- 
tlemen, iarmeis, traders, and othc'r persons, armed and formed themselves into volun- 
teer coini)anics and as'^oedations, for the defence of Ireland against any foreign invaders, 
liy degrees, those volunb^er associations Ireciunc nunnnons and well disciplined; and it 
was .soon discovered that they were inc)in3Pto maintain their rights at home as well as 
to (Icknd themselves against foreign enemies. When tli(^‘^e armed associations became 
numeious and formidnble, the Irish began to assume a higher tone than ttmt to which 
they h.ul been accustomed, and it was soon manifest that tlieir lemonstrances met with • 
unusual attention, both from their own pailiamtnl and from that of Great Britain. Ihe 
latter, on the 1 lib of May, 177.0, presented an addiess to the king, recommending . 
to his majesty’s most serious considcrati<»n, the distiTssed and impoverished state of the 
loyal and well deserving people of Ireland ; and ilesiring him to direct that there should 
be prepared and laid before parliament, such particulars relative to the trade and manu- ^ 
factures of Great Britain and Ireland, as ‘'honid enable the national wisdom to pursuer 
ert'cctual iiieasuies for pioiimting the common stiengtb, wealth, and commeice, of his . 
majesty ’.s subjects of both kingdoms. 

T<» till'* address the king returned a favourable answer ; and in October, the same >j 
year, both bouses of the Irish purliarntni also prebcnted addresses to las majesty, itt 
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which they declared that nothing; hut ^’ranting Ireland a free trade could save it from 
ruin. Notwithstanding whicli, it being soon after suspected by many of the people of 
that kingdom, tliat tlie members of thyr paiiiamr iit would not exert themselves with 
vigour in promoting the inter ests of the nation, a very darirtg and niimeroits mob assem- 
bled before tlie parliament-house in Dithlitr, crying mit for u free trade and a short 
monev-bill. 'I'ht'y assaulted the members, itud ondtavoured to compel them to svAear tliat 
llicy would 6itp)H>Jt tire interest of their country, by voting for a short money-bill, and 
llicv demolished the house of the atlorncy-gcneiai. Tire ttrmult at length snhsidt d : and 
tvu) Irish money-ltills, for six tn(jrilli.s only, were sent over to F.nglaml, where they passed 
the grv-!it-si al, arrd were immediately returned, wilhont any dissatislaction being expr essed 
by novel nmcot at this limited grant. 

Ill the mean lime, the uiembci's of the opposition in the English parliament very 
5 tiuni;ly r< |)resented the necessity of immediate attention to the complaints oi the peo- 
ple in Ireland, and a compliance with their wishc-S. The argnments on this side of the 
(juestiun woe also enftuTcd by the ueeonnts which came troin Ireland, that the volun- 
teer association in that kingdom umomUed to 40, 000 men, unpaid, self-appointed, and 
independent of governmenii well armed and accoutred, daily improving in discipline, and 
which afterwards increased to 80,000. 

Tiie Hiitish ministry appeared for some time to be undetermined wliat par t they shonid 
act in this important business ; but the remenibranee of the fatal effects of rigorous mea- 
sures respecting America, and the very critical situation of tireut Hirtain, at length in- 
duced the fir st lord of the, treasury to bring in such bills as were calculated to afford ef- 
fectual commercial relief to the people of Ii'eland. Laws were accordingly passed, by 
which all these acts were repealed, which had prohibited the exportation of woollen ina- 
iiufuclures fruiii Ireland, and other acts by which the trade of that kingdom to for eign 
countries Imd been restrained; and it was likewise enacted that a trade between lit land 
and the British colonies in America, and the West Indies, and the British settlements on 
the coast o£ Africa, sliould be allowed to be carried on in the same manner, and subject 
to similar regulations and restrictions with that carried on betw’een Great Britain and the 
said colonies and settlements. ^ 

Tliese laws in favour of Ireland were received with much joy and exultation in that 
kingdom ; and the Irish nation, being indulged in their requisitions respecting trade, now 
began also to aim at important constitutional reformations; and in various counties 
arid oitif'.s of Ireland, the right of the British parliament to make laws whicli should hind 
tliiit kingdom WHS dtnied in public resolutions. By degrees, the spirit which had been 
manifested by the Irish parliament seemed, a little to .subside ; and a remarkable in- 
stance of this was, their agreeing to a perpetual njutipy-billi for the regulation ot the 
Iri'h army, though that of England, had always been passed, with a true constttittional 
caution, only from year to year. This was much exclaimed against by some of the Irish 
jousts, and indeed it is not ea.sy to clear their parliawreot from the charge of incon- 
l^siency ; fiul this bill was afterwards repealed, and the commercial advantages afforded 
frir 111 f>v several acts in thi ir favour, greatly contributed to promote the prosperity of 
Itelanii. As Urtute ubscryvd, by the act rcpcaliug^ the. statute of the fith ot Gcorgp ^ 
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tficy v/cre fully and compicioi’y emancipated from the jmlsdiclioii of the British parlia* 
merit; and the appellant jurisdiction of the Britibli iiouse of peers in Irish causes was 
likewise ^dvenij|). 

In the year I7^.‘h the (<:ovi*rnincnt, the nobility, and the people of Ireland,' vied with 
each other in c(HinU‘naiu:in:Z and ‘giving an asylum to many families of the (ienevese, 
v^ho were l).mi.^lied from lln ii eiiy, anrl otliers nlio voluntarily exiled themseUe.-. for 
llie cause ol Ihierty, net willing lo submit to an aristocracy of their on a citizen.-, i,np- 
jiorted by the svirinJs of I''ran(’e and Sardinia. 

A la/ge tract of land in the county of IVat^rfor'd was allotted for their r<'cep- 
tii.M], a town was markeil out, and entitled \cw (Jeiu'va, aiul a sum of money 
granted for ercctJng tfui nceessaiy l)iii!(lings. 'I’licsc preparations for tlicir accommo- 
<lations w'eic, however, rendered ultimately useless, by some mismulerslanding (nut 
Ihily comprt lit nded) wliicli arose between the parties ; and ibc scheme accoidingly fell 
to th(i gronnd. 

Upon the occasion of the unhappy malady with wliicli the king was afllictcd, the loids 
and commons ol Ii < find came to a resolution to address the jirince of M ules, reipiest- 
ing him to taki^ npeui liim the government of that kingdom during liis majesty’s indispo- 
siMon, uudei* the stile a.nd title of piiiiec regent ot‘ Ireland, and to exercise and adiiii- 
iii^ter, aceoiding lo the lau>. and eonstitulioii of the realm, all the royal authorities, 
jui isdielions, and pi(Tog<itivcs, to the crown and government thereof belonging. The 
inai(]uis of Huckineliam, being thcMi lorddienteiiant, luiving declined presenting the atl • 
dre^--, i!3 coiitiaiy to hi-^ oath and the laws, llie two honse ^ icsoiv(‘d on appointing dele- 
gat('S from each ; tlie loi'ds apfiointed the duke of Leinstei and the carl ut Charic- 
niont ; and the common^, four of their meinhers. The delegates proceeded to London, 
and, in Febj iiary, 17^5), prcbiaited the address to liis nrval higliiiess, by whom they were 
most graciously icccivcd ; Init liis majestv having, to the infinite joy of all liis subjects, 
recoveied fiom his seveie iiidisposition, tlie priiice returned lliem an answer, fraiiglit 
with the warnu^t sentiments of regaid for the kingdoin, aiid of gratitude to pailiaiiient, 
for tlie gencious nianiiei- in w’liich ftiev proposed investing him uiih the regciicy, ihoiigh 
the happy rcx’overy of liis royal fatlicr had now rendered In:^ acceptance of it unne- 
cessary. 

The parliament of Ire land has extended liberal indulgences lo the Roman catholics of 
that kingdom, liy c^tahlishing tlic legality of iuter-uianiages between tliem and the pro 
testdiils, by admitting them to the protession of the law, and the beiictit of cducatio!), 
find l>y rcuioviiig ;dl obstructions upon their industiy in tiade and manufactures. A 
recipiocal preference in the corn trade with Britain has becii established. Further pro- 
gres-j ivas been ma<ie in checking the immoderate use of spiiituous liquors and some 
wi^e institutions huve been ordained ibr the regiilalion of charitable foundations. 

lii ihe year ; • m consequeore of the concessions ot government, u bill passeil tiic 
Jc^T’^catnre. bv wlncu the Roman calhohcs, being freeholders, are entitled to voce for 
membcis .u serve m paiiiaiuent. 'I'lie patriots ot Ireland have been less successtul m 
iheir iiUtMiipts to jjroeure a reform in parjiament itself, as, notwitlibtandin^ the resolu- 
‘tion m tlie bcginain<» of the session, to inquire into the stale of tUerepiesentalion, nothing 
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effectual has Dcen douc ; the times, it is alledged, discouraging usernl mnovauons nom 
the just dread of ruinous or hurtful ones. 

Notwithstanding the catholics of Ireland Iiad been restored, in some measure, to their 
civil rights by the concessions of the elective franchise, it does not apiu-ar that citljcr 
their own leaders or tlteir paidiamenfary adherents were satisfied with x\liat had been 
granted, or were likely to be contented witli less tiian a total repeal of all rciuaining 
disqualificutions : end when, in the begiuning of the year 1795. eaii Fitzailliarn was ap- 
pointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, after the accession of tlio Portland party to the ad- 
ministration, tliey considered tlie point in dispute as absolutely conceded by the 
■juinistry. 

A committee was therefore af)polnted to bring forward a petition to parliament, 
for a repeal of all remaining disfjniilifications. Notice of this bis lordship trajisinitted 
to the minister, slating at the same lime liis own opinion of the absolute ttccessity of 
concession, as a measure not only v^i'C, Ixit essential to tl>e, public tranquillity. 'I'o 
this no answer was received, and on the KZth of February, Mr. Grattan moved for 
.eave to bring in a bill, for the further relief of his majesty’s subjects professing the Komnii 
eatholic religion ; and after a feeble opj osition, leave, was given. Hy the intrigue.®, 
■however, of another political party, at the iiead of which was Mr. Peresford, a gentle- 
man who had united in iiis own person, or in that of his son, the important and dis- 
cordant offices of njinister, commissioner of the treasury, of revenue, counsel to tlie 
commissioncr.s, store keeper, and banker, the measure was dcfcat<;d, and lord Fitz* 
william suddenly recalled. His lordship left Dublin for England, on the 25th of Marcii, 
which day was observed in that city as a day of general mourning ; the shops were shut, 
no business was transacted, and tlie cili.’cns appeared, in deep mouiniiig. In College- 
green, a number of respectable gentlemen, tiressrd in black, took tlie horses iVom liis 
excellency’s carriage, and drew it to the waterside. His lordship wished, as iisiiul on 
such occasions, to distribute money; but, with the noblest enthusiasm, the offer was 
rejected, even by a mob. The military had been ordered out, in cxpcoUitioii ot some 
disturbance, but no-.uing appeared among the jmpulace, but the serious emotions oi sor- 
row, and the utmost order and decorum. 

Earl Cambden, who was appointed to succeed his lordship, arrived in Dublin on the 
31st of March. The vvhole system of administration was now changed ; all ideas of 
cwiicc.ision on the part of government were abandoned, and coercive measures alone 
employed to silence all complaints. Of this harsh and unyielding system, the factious 
and disaffected took advantage to promote their dtsigns, and increase the numbers ot 
their adherents. 

About the beginning of the year 1791* the society which has since became so notoriou.s, 
under the name of United Irishmen, was instituted ; the ostensible principles of which 
were parlionientarv .•cl'orin, and what they rliose to tOTm catholic emancipation, or a 
full restoration of the catholics to all the piiviiegrs of Irish subjects, 'i his society is' 
said to liave owed its origin to a person, wlio.sf life has sin^ paid the forfeit of bis tre^ 
sonabfe intrigues, Mr. Theobald Wolfe 'lone, anti its constitution certainly evinced 
mifeh ability and political kaowlodge. The real views of the authors and leaders, which 
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litterly at least appear lo have been no less than to effect a total separation of the couii- 
liy from Crrcat Britain, and the erection of a republic, after the plan and under the. 
protection of France, ucre probably scarcely luistrnsted by the great body of the 
nioinbcrs.’ 

The first and principal article expressed that “ the society xvas constituted for the 
purpose of fornarding a brotherhood of affection, a community ot rigiits, and an 
union of power among Irishmen of every religious persuasion, and tlierehy to obtain a 
i'oinpicte reform in the legislature, founded on the principles of civil, political, and re- 
ligions liberty.” For several years this society, from the secrecy and circumspectioa with 
nhieli its affairs were conducted, attracted but little the attention ot government. But 
the violence of partv <lisputcs, which followed on the recal of carl Fitzwilliam, consider- 
jjbly increased the iinmhcr of its adherents, and added to them several persons of abili- 
ties and influence, in f>ariicular Mr. Arthur O’Connor, wbo had distinguished himself 
by his al)lc .snppoit of carl Fit/\rilliam’s administration icj the house ot coiiimoD.s; Dr. 
Al'Ncvin, Avho had been chairman of the committee for enforcing the claims set forth in 
the catholic petition ; and Mr. Oliver Bond, an opuJont Citizen ot Dublin, who had 
been an active .nippuiter of the .same principles. Itohi the confession of these very 
persons, it uf>pears, however, tlint when they joined the soriety, the views of its lenders 
were no longer eonfiiied to p.arliamentary or constitutional relief nt any kind; since, in 
tlic year J/fli, through the incdinm of Mr. Tone, and other Iiish refugees, who had fled 
to Fiance, ii regular coinmnnieation was opened between the French directory and the 
I’nited In.dmicn ; and in the course of the summer ot 17,9t>. lofd Edward Fitzgerald 
proceeded to .Switzctland, and had an interview near the French frontier, with general 
iloelic, wlu n it is heli('vcd the whole plan of an invasion was finally adjusted. An at- 
lem[)t to tarry it into cveeution was made in the December following, tilientlie Irencli 
lleet took the opportunity alforded by a thick fog, to elude the vigilanc.c ot admiral Cot- 
povs, by whom tliev hud been for several months blocked up in Brc.st, and .ct sail for 
Iieliind. But the fleet was dispersed by violent storms: a part of it, liowevor, consist- 
ing of eiglit two-deckers, and nine other vessels ofiliftcrent classes, anchored on the il tlli 
in Bantry fiay. The violence of the weather preventing any attempt to effect a land- 
ing, they quitted the coast on the 27th in the evening; hut an officer and seven men 
VI ere driven on shore, in a boat bel('^ging to one of the French ships. Ihis officer, upon 
examination, stated, that the fleet, when it left Brest, consisted of about 50 sail, and that 
it had on board 25,000 men, commanded by general lloche. A considerable degree of 
alarm was excited in Ireland, by the appearance of this armament, but the people in 
general in this part of tiie kingdom evinced the most determined loyally, and manifested 
the greatest readiness to meet and resist the enemy, whenever they might attempt a 
desci-nt. 

The failure of the expedition under Hoche did not, however, discourage the mcmbcrt 
of the Irish union ; they, on the contrary, endeavoured niOrc firmly to cement their alli- 
ance with France, and established a regular communication and corre.'‘|>ondcnce' with 
that country. New arrangements were made for an invasion, and Dr. M'Ncvin, about 
this time, transmitted to the French goveroment a memorial, iu which he stated that 
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iSftOOO United Trishirion were enrolled and organised in the province of Ulster. Dnr 
in^ tijc smuiner of 17.97, gicat preparations uere therefore made for a second attempt, 
both at llrcst and in the Texc) ; it havinti been determined that (he Dutch should sup- 
p’y a fleet and land forces, toro-operate in this design Ihit this plan was rendered abor- 
t; 0 , by the memorable victory of lord Duncan over the Dutch fleet, on the 11th of 
( Ictobcr of that year. 

In the beginning of the year 1798, Mr. O’Connor came to England, with an inten- 
tion, as it afierwauls appeared, of going over to France, in conjunction witli J(;hn 
Uiiiiis, an active member of the London Corresponding Society, James CoigIe\’, an 
Iiish pric-sl, and a penson of the name of Allen. Reing, however, suspected, they were 
anpiohenrlocl and tried at INIaidstone, where they were all acquitted except f’oigley, on 
Avlioni !ia,l been found a treasonable, though extremely absurd paper, purporting t/) be 
an address from the “ Secret Committee of England to the Executive Directory of 
France.” He ivas therefore convicted and executed. O’Connor, after his acquittal, 
•vas detained on another cimrge of treason preferred against him, and sent hack to 
Ireland. 

In the course of these difl’eicnt negotiations with the enemy, the violence' of some 
of the disaflected party in Ireland could scarcely he restrained from breaking out into 
9pen insurrection, without waiting for the promised assistance from the Ciallit: republic; 
but they were over-ruled by those who had more coolnc.ss and caution. J'lie govern- 
ment of Ireland, in the mean lime, rect-ived only obscure and perplexed intelligence of 
those procccding.s, Mhicli appear to have been comluctcd with so much art and .sceroey, 
as to prevent administration from discovering, for a consideiable time, the real views 
and conduct of the society. But at length they received information, that a seditions 
meeting was to be Iield at the house of a person of the name of Alexander, at Belfast, 
on the 14th of April, 1797; and, inconsequence, colonel Barber, .with a detachment 
of soldiers, proceeded on that day to the place of meeting, where he found two societies 
or committees actually silting, and siczed their papers and minutes, among v hicli were 
the printed declarations and con.stitiition of the United Irishmen, various reports iVoia 
provincial and county committees, and several other important documents, which left 
them no longer ui doubt respecting the extent and views of this formidable conspiracy. 
About the same time likewise the magistrates, in other pm ts of the kingdom, discovered 
other papers that were circulated by the society, and which served to confirm the dis- 
coveries already made, and to thrpw’ additional light on the proceedings ol the con- 
spiiators. 

The most active and vigorous tneasure.s were liow adopted by government ; a very 
con.-.iderablc addition was made to the military force of the kingdom ; a hill was passed, 
probihiting seditions meetings ; tlu; habeas corpus act was suspended,; whole counties 
were proclaimed out ot the king's peace, and seizures made of groat quantities of con- 
•ealed arms. 

In the enforcement of these measHres, many acts of rigour, and even cruelty 
i^pear to have been coanuitted by the agents of government ; but it should be at 
ti’ie same time remembered, tluu numerous acts of atrocious barbarity were likewise 
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committeJ by the rebels. The loyalists knew, tliat if tlie schemes of their enemies proved 
successful, the plunder and confiscation of their properly was tlic least evil they Imd to 
fear. Tiic concealment and obscurily of the <lan^cr, they knew to he innnhient, might 
well excite a dread, which rciulerod Ihcm incajmbLe of listening to the dictates of mode- 
ration, or even, in some cases, of justice. 

These rigorou': measures urre, likewise, in some degree, still fmlher justified, by ibe 
more com|)letc discoveiy which government soon after made of the traitorous designs 
and proceedings of ilie soeicly. Among other memhers of it was a Mr. Reynolds, wlio 
imd formerly hc(‘n a silk mannfat'tnrer (d‘ some note in the city of Dublin, lie had 
been sworn an United Irishman, in Ecbrnary, 17?)7, und in the winter lollowing appoint- 
ed ticusurcr tor the county of Kildare?, in which he resided, and also a colonel in the 
rebel army. This person, wliethcr moved by remorse and returning love for liis country, 
or by other motives, it is not necessary to inquire, disclosed to government, about tlic 
kiUer end of J'ebrimrv, 17^8, the nature and extent of the conspiracy, and ii mei’ling 
of dcl( gates being summoned for the l^Jlh of March, at the house of Mr. Oliver Roiid, 
lie gav(^ informej^ion of it, in consequence? of which fourteen of the dc'legates were ap- 
puheiKh d, with llicir secretary, M'Can ; and at the same? tinu?, Dr. M'Ncvin, coun 
scllor Kmmctt, and some other active? memhers of the societies, were taken into 
custody. A warrant had been issued against lord k'dward Fitygeralil, but he escaped ; 
he was afterwards, h()acv(‘r, discovered in the place of his concealm(?nt, when, on the 
police ofliecrs entering the room, (lie nnha|)py iiohleman made a des[)erate rlefence : 
he womided two of the pilncipal of them, !\Ir. juslice Swan and captain Ryim, dan- 
gerously, and was llim^ell'su severely wounded, that he languished a few days only before 
he expired. 

ddie seizure of the delegates gave a fatal blow' to all the plans of the United Irish- 
men. A new c!ir*ect(jfy was chosen, hut their proceedings were disclosed by ano- 
ther informer a captain Armstrong, who had pretended to enter into the eoiis[)iraey, 
with the intention of discovering their seliemes, and betraying them to government, 'llic 
conliision anti alarm into which tlie rebels were thrown liy the discovery of their jilots, 
and ap|>rchcnding of their h aders, determined lliem to make a desperate ( Ifort, and a 
general insmreetion was rc'^olveil on by the military eomrniltce, to take f^lace on the 
i2:jd of Alareli ; l)ut govci nn,( nt being perfectly informed of the intentions of the con^ 
spirators, caused several of the piincijial of them to be apprehended ; on the I91I1 and 
oist, the city and bounty of Dublin were proclaimed by the lord lieutenant and council# 
in a state ol insurrection ; the guard.s of the castle, and all the principal objects of at- 
tack, were trebled, and the whole city in fact converted into a garrison. The infalu • 
ated nuiltiludi?, however implicitly obcflienl to the directions they had received Iron 
their leaders, rose at the time ap[)Ginlrd, in vai ioi>s parts of the country; and, on tl e 
( 25 th, appi’aied in great force, their number amounting to not less than 15 , 000 , in the 
nciglihouriifjod of W exford and Enniscorthy, and attacked and cut in pieces the u hole 
of a party of the North Cork militia, except colonel Foote, and two privates. They 
then made an attack, on the G8tl), on the to .n of Enmscoithy, which Uiey carried 
V oL, 1. ♦CM 
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?norc1 in liand ; and on the 30th made themselves masters of Wexford, where they 
lihci'atcd fiom piison Mr. I’oan 'iiam|) naifeiial Harvey, who was alterM.irdj iiomiiiated 
to the cliief Command of their arriiy. Ihider him, a.^ their general, they altacked tDc town 
of New ]vos^, but wi re repiihid with 'ueat blauehler. d hev were likewise repulsed 
ill their allacks on some other places. The royal lorccs, however, sutlered a check on 
the 4 ih of JiKiC, when the str iin: post of tlie rohel.s beinif attacked by colonel Walpole, 
he was uniortunati ly killed in the beginning of the action, and his coips, being in a 
situation in wliich it wa-s unalile to act, was forced to retire to Arklow. Encouraged by 
ihi.s succes.^, the rehcl aiiiiv, on the plh, pre.sented itself liefore Aiklow, where general 
Needham comtniuuled a coirsiderable body of the king’s troops ; but the position tliai 
general bad taken, and ibc dispositions lie made, were such, tliut they were defeated with 
great lo.s.s. 

(hi the Cist of June, general Lake made iii.s grand attack on the strong po.sition of 
the rebels on Vinegar hill, near Eniiiscorthy, having gradually collected troops fioin 
every part, till he had almost surroiiiulcd them, dliey maintained their ground obsti- 
nately, tor an hour and a half, but at length tied w iih prceijiilation, leaving behind them 
a great number of killed and wounded, ami 1 ;j small pieces of ordnance ol different 
calibres. 

Immediately after this action, a large body of the kings forces advanced to M’cxford, 
which general Moore entered so opportunely as to prevent the town from being laid 
in ashes. The rebels, before they evacuated the town, offered to treat ; but general Lake 
refused to sign any terms with rebels with arms in their hands; though to the deluded 
multitude he promised pardon, on condition of delivering up their leaders and returning 
to their allegiance. The rebel troops imnicdiatclv evacuated the town : their general, 
Bagcnal Harvey, had quitted them soon after the battle of New lloss, but being dis- 
covered and taken w itii some others in a cave, he was tried by a court martial, and ex- 
ecuted on the bridge of Wexford. 

In the beginning of June, alarming commotions likewise look place in tl>e north of 
Ireland, and the insurrection soon became almost general in the counties of Down and 
Antrim; but on the icih, the rebels received a complete defeat at Ballynahinck, where 
they lost upwards of 400 men. They fought with great obstinacy, and their leader, 
Miinro, was taken prisoner, and afterwards executed. 

The English government, in the mean time, tliough not dissatisfied with lord Cam- 
den, resolved to give Ireland a military lord-lieutenant; and the ' marquis Cornwallis 
arrived at Dublin in that capacity, on the 20th of June, and immediately assumed the 
reins of government. The conduct of his lordship was temperate and judicious. On 
the 17th of July, he sent a message to the house of commons by lord Castlereah, in- 
timating that he had received his majesty’s commands to acquaint them “ that he had 
signified his gracious intention of granting a general pardon for all offences, committed 
on or before a certain day, upon such conditions, and with such exceptions, as might 
be compatible with the general safety.” But “ these offers of mercy to the repentant, 
Mere not to preclude measures of vigour against the obstinate.” 
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A special commission was now oj>enctl in Dublin, for tlie trial of the principal delin- 
(ILiciits, several of wlioiu were tried and executed. Among them Mr. Oliver Bond was 
tried, convicted, and condemned, and in his fate the other conspirators began to fore- 
see their oavu. 'I'lie rebellion appeared to be completely cruslicd ; the fugitive rebels 
wore every wlicrc returning to their allegiance, and delivering up tlicir arms, and no 
hope remained of any eflectuoi assistance from France. In this situation, a negotiation 
was opened between the liish government and the state prisoners, the issue of which 
was, that government consented to pardon Mr. Rond, ami desist from any further pro- 
secution of the leaders of the coiisiwracy, who, on their parts, engaged to make full con- 
fession of all tlie proctedings and plans of the society; after which they were to be per- 
mitted to transport themselves to any country not at war with his majesty. Tlie infor- 
mation they comuuniicutcd, wa.s laid before the Irish house of commons, and li’»s fur- 
nished materials for the brief account here gio:*i. .Mr. ('liver Bund survived Ids par- 
don only a few days, and Mr. Arthur OX’omior, Dr. M'NVvin, and the rest, after 
having been a considerable time confined in Ireland, were removed to prisons in Scot- 
land. 

After the failure of tlie expedition under genera! Ilociie, France, fortunately for 
Cl real Britain, made no attempt to assist the Irish insurgents till it was too late ; and 
the aid they tlicii sent was very feeble, and inadecpiatc to tlie cm! proposed. On the 
C2d of August, some fiigates and transports from France appeared in Killula bay, 
and landed about lOOO men, with a quantity of arnrs and ar'MmmitLoi). The number 
of insurgents who joined the iiivach rs was not considerable ; hut the French general 
Iliiinbort, by his conduct, proved himself an olficcr of ability, and worthy of com- 
mand, wliere there was a fairer prospect of success. He advanced, without loss of time, 
to Castlebar, where general Lake was collecting his forces, attacked, and compelled 
liim to retreat, with the loss of six pieces of cannon and a few men, after which he ad- 
vanced lawards Tuam ; but on the 7lh of September, the marquis Cornwallis came up 
with the French in the vicinity of Castlebar, when they retreated, and the next morn- 
ing, after a slight resistance, surrendered at discretion. The rebels who had joined 
them were dispersed, and a great number of them killed or taken. 

Another effort was afterwards made by the French, to support, or rather to 
rekindle, the flames of rebellion in Ireland. On the sevenleentli of September, a 
fleet sailed from France, consisting of one ship of the line, the Hochc, and eight 
frigates, wdth troops and ammunition on board, destined for Ireland ; but this aniia- 
ment was completely defeated, by the squadron under tlie command of sir John Borlase 
Warren. 

The few remaining troops of rebels, w ho were dispersed among the woods and moun- 
tains, now successively laid down their arms. A chief, of the name of Holt, at the head 
of a number of banditti, continued for .some time to commit depredations in the moun- 
tainous parts of the county of Wicklow ; but at last it was believed that he made terms 
with government, and was permitted to save bis life, by relinquishing tor ever his native 
country. 
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Every estimate of the lunnher of iliose \vho lo^t their lives in this deplorable contest 
niwst necessarily be vaqne and uncertain S(jine iinvc stated it at 30,000, whih? others 
have swelled it to 100,000, of whom, tlioy sav, nine-tenths were of the insurgents; the 
/OSS of the royalists l)eing about 10,000 men. Slaughter and desolation have at length 
procured a kind of peace ; hut the great problem is to discover by what means tlie llamcs 
of' discord may be prevented from bursting out afresh. As the most cfil'ctual prevent- 
ative of a repetition of these calamities, government recommended, and carried into 
eflect, a legislative union of the two kingdo\ns. A proposition fjr siidi an union was sub- 
iniltcd to the parliament of I'ngland and Ireland on the same day, January C^nd, 17,d9i 
and in botii lionses of the I'ni^li-h parliament, the adilress, uhicb is considered as an 
approbation of the inensiirc, passed without division. A similar afldress was carr'cd in 
tlic Irish l] 4 )use of lords by a majority of 33, but rejeeted in the commons by a majority 
of two, which the next day inci eased to six against the mcasnie, which was therefore 
laiii aside for the time. 

Ciovernment, however, by no means totally abandoned it ; for in the beginning 
of llic next session on the 15tli of January, 1.^00, the proposition was again 

submitted to the jiarliament of Ireland ; wIkmi the addifss ifi tlic house of lords 

passed without a debate, and, aOer an aniriiated discussion in t!ie connnons, which 
lasted till the noon of the follow ing dav, was npj)roved l)v a iiinjority of 4‘i. The articles 
of tills unlun, wliich have ^ince been voted, import, “ Jdiat the kingdoms of (ireat 
Uritain and Ireland shall, nrioii the 1st day of January, whiidi shall be in the year of 
our Lord ISO I, and for ever afp r, be unitcMl into one kingdom, by the name of the 
United Kingdom of (ireat Jhitain and Ireland “ that of the peers of Ireland at the 
time of llie union, four spiritual lords, by rotation of sessions, and temporal peers 

for life, shall be the nmnber to sit and vote in the lionse of lords ; and tha< JOO com- 

moners, viz. two lor tai'li county of Ireland, tvvo for tlic city of Dublin, two tor the city of 
Uork, anil one for each of the 'M most con.-^idei able cilices, towns, and boroughs, lie the 
Diimlier ut llie representatives of Ireland in the house of commons of the parltunent of 
the Unit(xi Kingdom.” 

It is also [iroviile^l by these articles that, for the space of CO years after the union 
shall take place, the contribution of (Ireat Iiritain and Ireland respectively tovuirds 
the expenditure of the United Kingdom in each year shall be defrayed in the propor- 
tion of fifteen parts for (Iieat Britain, and two parts for Ireland,” this proportion 
at the expiration of that time to be subject to revision and regulation from other con- 
siderations. 

How far this plan of union will prove a remedy for the di.'itressed condition and . 
discontents of the poor, time must di:)Cover. At first view it seems difficult to say 
how a legislative union can remove the ci\use of the civil commotions which have lately 
distracted that unfortunate kingdom ; Iiow it can lessen religious prejialices, or pre- 
vent, wliat it seems ratlicr calculated to increase, the expenditure of Irish property 
at u distance from tlie connlry whence it is derived. Yet must it not be denied that 
«roity in government has many advantages, and is indeed css(jiuially aecesiary ; and 
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that a close connection and firm . consolidation of the three kingdoms, with an impar* 
tiul and equal distribution of protection and rights, fairly granted and faithfully main* 
tained, must tend to infuse new life into every part of the united nation, while it adds 
to the prosperity, the wealtii, and the power of the whole. 

The treaty of Amiens, that procured a short interval of peace, and the renewal 
of hostilities in 1803, will be discussed in that part of our work which relates to 
France. 


Vot. r. ’ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


pRLSH.XT Statk or THF. RuiTisn EAfpruE 7’he ConJttiti'.tion — the King — his 

J'iutics and Prerogalhrs — the Peers — their Titles and Privileges — the Common'^ 
— the forms of enacting Lares and transacting other business in Parliament — the 
JCrect/tive Poxcer — Pi'ivif Cou7ic.il — Cabutet, — lievoxues — Taxes — Nathmal Debt 

— Dijfere/it species of Stock — Bank of E/zgla/zd, — the Atnny — the Navy 

— Titles of JIo7iour — Orders of K77ighthood, f^c. — Laws — Ad/ni/iistration of 
Public Justice — Ecclesiastical establishment of Engla/id and Ireland — of Scot- 
land — Catholic -attd Protestant Dissenters — feres, Frec-thi/ikers, <^’C . — lieligious 
curd Bc/ievolcnt Societies — Universities — Public Schools — Litc/'aiy Societies — . 
P/'csent State (f British. Literature — Agriculture — Manufactures — Commci'ce — ■ 
Population — P7'ese/it State of the prmcipal Cities and Toums in Eitgland, IValcc, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 


Vl^HOEVEIl wishes to become acquainted with the present state of the Rriti^ii 

* ^ Empire, must have Jiis attention first of all attracted by the nature of that con- 
stitution, to the excellencies of which we are indebted for so many blessings, »od the secu- 
rity of which it becomes ns to watch with the mo.st jealous caution. The term Con- 
stitution signifies the form of government which is established in any country or king- 
dom. I’he oi igin of that of Britain we have already traced from the times of our Saxon 
unce-stors, related its progress through different ages, and its many escapes from the 
most imminent danger of being crushed by the strong hand of monarchial power, or 
torn to pieces by uristocratical or dcniocratical anarchy. It only remains, therefore, 
to describe the nature and operation of the three great parts of which it is composed, 
namely, the king, the lords, spiritual and temporal, and the house of commons, the rc- 
pi esentatives of the people. 

The supreme executive government of Great Britain and Ireland is vested by our 
constitution in a single person, king or queen ; for it is indifferent to wliich .sex the- 
crown descends : the person entitled to it is immediately entrusted with all the ensigns, 
rights, and prerogatives of sovereign power. To understand the royal rights and autho- 
rity in Britain, we must consider the king under six di^tillct views. 1st. With regard to 
his title. 2uiL To bis royal family. 3rd. His councils. 4tb. His duties. 3th. His 
prerogative. -Cth. His revenue. 

First, His title. The grand fundamental maxim, upon which the right of succession to 
the throne of these kingdoms depends, is, that the crown, by common law and constitu 
tioiisl'custoii), is hereditary, and tliis in a manner peculiar to itself; but that the righ* 
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of inheritance may, from time to time, be changed, or limited by act of parliament : under 
which limitations, the crown still continues hereditary. 

On the death of queen Elizabeth, without issue, it became necessary to recur to the 
other issue of her grandTathcr, Henry VII. by Elizabeth of 'York, his queen; whose 
eldest daughter, Margaret, having married James IV. king of Scotland, king James VI. 
of Scotland, and of England the first, was the lineal descendant from this alliance. So tliat 
in his person, as clearly as in Henry VIII, centered all the claims of the ditforent com- 
petitors, from the Norman invasion downward ; he being indisputably the lineal heir 
of William I. And, wliat is still more remarkable, in his person centered all the right 
of the .Saxon tnonarchs, which had been suspended from the Norman invasion till his 
succession ; for Margaret, the sister of Edgar Athcling, the daughter of Edward the 
Outlaw, and grand-daughter of king Edmund Ironside, was the person in whom the 
hereditary right of the Sa.xon kings, supposing it not abolished by the conquest, resided. 
.She married Malcolm III. king of Scotland: and Henry 11. by a descent from Matilda, 
their daughter, is generally called the restorer of the Saxon line. But it must be 
1 wijuinbenjd, iha-t Malcolm, by hU Saxon qnec.o, 1:?(J -sons as well as daughters ; and 
that the royal family of Scotland, from that time liownward, were the cftspring of Mal- 
colm and Margaret. Of tliis royal family, king James I. was the lineal descendant, anti 
therefore united in his person every possible claim, by hereditary right, to the Engli.sh as' 
well as Scottisl) throne, being the heir of Egbert and William the Norman., 

At the revolution, in K)88, the convention of estates, or representative body of IhC- 
people, declared, that the misconduct of James II. amounted to an abdication of the 
government, and that the throne was thereby vacant. In consequence of this vacancy, 
and from a regard to the antient line, the convention ap[»ointed the next protestant 
heirs of the blood royal of king Charles I. to All the vacant throne in the old order' 
of succession, with a temporary exception or preference to the person of king U'il-’ 
lium HI. 

Ou the impending failure of the protestant line of king Charles I. whereby the throne 
might have become vacant, tlic king and parliament extended the settlement of the 
crown to the protestant line of king James I. viz. to the princess Sophia of Hanover 
and the heirs of -lier body, being protestants; and she is new the common stock, from 
whom the heirs of the crown descend. 

I’he true ground and principle upon which the revolution proceeded, wm entirely a 
nevv case in politics, which liad never before happened in our history, the abdication of 
the rciguiug monarch, and tiie vacancy of the throne thereupon. It was no^ a detea- 
scMcc oi’ the right of .•succession, and a new limitation ofthe crown by the king and both , 
houses of parliament : it was an act of the nation alone, upon a conviction that there 
was uu king in being ; for in a full assembly of the lords and coniinoiis, met in convention^ 
upon the supposition of this vacancy, both bouses came to this resolution, that' kin^> 
James II. Imving endeavoured to subvert the constitution of tlie kingdom, by breaking 
the wiginal contract between' king and people, and by the advice of Jesuits arid other** 
wicked persons, having violated the fundamental laws, and having withdrawn iiitnsclf our 
of this kingdom, has abdicated the government, and that the throne is thereby ;i|fchnt 
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They held that the miscondilct of king James amounted to on endeavour to subvert the 
constitution, and not an actual subversion or total dissolution of the government. They 
tlicrcfory very p-rudently voted it to amount to no more than an abdication of the 
government, and a consequent vacancy of the throne, whereby the goveriiuient was al* 
lowed to subsist, tliough the executive magistrate was gone, and the kingly office to re- 
'main, tliough James was no longer king. 'J'hus the constitution w'as kept entire, wliich, 
upon every sound principle of government, must have otherwise fallen to pieces, had so 
principal and constituent a part as the royal authority been abolished, or even sus* 
pended. 

Hence it is easy to collect, that the title to the crown is at present hereditary, though 
not quite so absolutely hereditary as formerly, and* tlie ('oiiiinon slock, or ancestor, 
from whom the descent must be derived, is also dilVerent. roniicily, the common stock 
was king Egl)ci r, tlion William the Conqueror, afterwards, in the time of James 1. 
the two common stocks united, and so continued, till the vacancy of tlie throne, in 1688 : 
now it is tile princess Sophia, in wliom the inlKuitancc was vested by the new' king nrul 
parliament. T'ormerly the descent was absolute, ami tiic crown went to the next heir, 
without any restriction ; but now, upon the new settlement, tlie intici itaiicc is contlitiuiial, 
being limited to such heirs only of the body of the prineess .Sopliia, as are protcstaiit 
tpembers of tlie church of England, and are married to none but protcstaiit'^. 

Second, His royal family, 'i'lie first and most considerable braneli of tlic royal faoiily, 
regarded by the laws of England, is the queen. 'I'lie queen of Engluiitl is either queen 
regent^, queen consort, or queen dowager. The queen regent is slic who holds the 
crown in her own riglit, as the first, and ^Ksliaps the second, queen Mary, queen Eli/a- 
beth, and queen Anne ; and sucti a one has tlic same powers, prcrogalivc.®, rights, «tig- 
nities, and duties, as if slie had licen a king. But the queen consort is tlie wife of the 
reigning king ; and she, by virtue of her luarrlage, is participant of divers pi crogatives 
ahorc other women. She is a public person, exempt mid ilistim t from the Uug; ami 
not like otlrer married women, so closely connected as to have lost all legal or separate 
existence, so Jong as- the marriage coiitiiiuc.s. She is of alfility to purchase lauds, and to 
Convey them; to make leases, and perform other acts of ownership, witliout the concur- 
rence of her lord : hath separate courts and officers, not only in matters of ceremony, 
but even of law ; may sue and be sued alone, without juiiring her Imshaud, and hath a 
separate property in goods as well as lands, and a right dispose of them by will. 'I’he 
queeix h^h also many exemptions and minute prerogatives, as well ars some pecuniary 
advantages, wliich form her distinct revenue. Tliough she is in all respects a sul^ect, 
yel^ in- point of the security of her Hfe and persouj she is put u|)oi^ the same footing 
witb the king. It is equally Ireason to compass or imagine lier death, as that of the 
ling bmiself; and to violate or defile tlie queen consort amounts to tire same high crime, 
aa weR in the person comniuting the tact, as in the queen herself, if consenting. 

A queen dowager ia tlus widow of the king, and as such enjoys most of the privileges 
which she had when fpieen consort. No man can maiTy her without a special licence 
leom the king, and when married to a subject, she still retains her regal dignity. 

'^dlilprinGe of Wales, or heir apparent to tlie crown, and also his royal consort and 
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the princess royal, or eldest daughter of the king, are likewise peculiarly regarded by the 
laws. For to cunipass or conspire the death of the foriucr, or to violate the chastity of 
either of the latter, arr as much high treason, as to conspii e the death of the king, or 
violate the chastity ol the queen. The heir apparent to the croun is uMUilly made prince 
of VVahis and earl of Chester by opccial creation, hut, by being tiie kings eldcbt son, he 
is by inheritance ciuke ol Cornwall. 

The ]v>i of the rcjyjd family may he considered in two cliftcicnt lights, according to 
the didnent sens<'s in nhich the term is used. 7"hc linger sense includes ail those who 
arc by any pos^il/ilily inheritaldc to the croun. The more confined sense includes only 
tho‘C nlio are* in a certain degree of relation tlic reigning prince, and to whom there- 
fore tlie lll^^ pays an extraordinary regard ; hut after that degree is pas-^ed, they fall into 
the l ank of ordinarv sniijccts 

\o de.v:endunt ol King (ico’ge IT. under C5 years of age, other than the issue of 
princes.ses married into foreign families, is capable ot contracting matiimoiiy, without the 
jirevious consent of the king, signifii)tl under the great seal, and any marriage conlractcd 
without such C(>n^(‘nl is\oid. 

'J'lihd, Ills councils. In Pritnin, the law, in order to assist the king, hath assigned him 
a diver^itv ot councils to a !vi‘C uitli. 'I'lie first of lla'se is the high couit of parlia- 
ment. Ihe next is coinpo d of peers of the realm, and may l)e called together hy the 
kiii'i, to inij)art tlicir luKicc cilher in lime of pailiameiit, or when there is no parliament 
in being. IJesidcs tins general inc('ting, it is usually looked upon to he the right of each 
particular peer or the realm, to d manti an audience of the king, and to lay before him, 
Wiiii deccnc\ ai^d rcsjiect, such matters as he shall Judge of iinf>ort.incc to the public 
good. A thud council hclonging to the king, are his judges of the* courts ©f hiu, for 
ja\c m;ut« rs ; hut his principal council is that which is callcil llie [rrivy council, and of 
winch \\c sliad hcieaUcr more parlicularly speak. 

hourlh, 'The jniiiCi'pa) duties of the king are expressed in his oath at his coronation, 
which is adminibUred bv one of ti.(' art hliishops or bishops of the realm, in the prestaice of 
all tbe people. 'Jhis coronation oath is conceived in the following terms. "J'he arch- 
hislrof) or bishop shall sav, *•' Will von sf)lenmly promise and swear, to govern the people 
of this kingdom of F.ngiand, and the dominions thereunto belonging, according to the 
statutes in parliament agired on, and the laws and cnstom.s of the samcr"’ The king oi 
rpMvri shall say, ** T solemnly fjiomise so to do.” 

A.rchhishop or bishop, “ \Viil you, to your power, cause law and justice, in mercy 
to be executed in all your judgments r” King or queen. “ I will.” 

Archbisliop or bishop, “ W’lll you, to the utmost of your power, maintain the laws 
cf God, the true piofessioii ot the gospel, and the juoieslant reformed religion, estab- 
iiohed by the law ? And will you preserve unto the bishops and clergy ot this realm, 
and to the churches committed to their charge, ail such rights and privileges, as by the 
law do or shall appertain unto them, or any of them ? King or queen. ‘ All thi?? I 
promise to <Jo.” 

After this the king or queen, laving his or her hand upon the holv gospels, shall 

V4fL.l *6 0 
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ti\\\ Tne Mlmh T have Iierc before proinised, I will perform nnd keep: SC help 

iViC And th.M l-i-st’s Ihc book. 

i’illli, Ilii |>i\ro.:i>t!vo. d’iic king of (neat Britain, notwitlistaiuiini); llie lifiiitatioii^ of 
liio i)ower of llic rinwn, is the j^reatest monarch re’^nina; over a lice people. Ills 
pO\\(r is very ^real, t'uoii ji he has no ri''0^ to ext'-rnl his preroi^eitive hevond the antivnt 
iiniiU or boundaii 's |aT,'Ci ihed hv tiie con-tilijtion ; he can make no new laws, nor r i o 
any new taxta, nor ai i in oppexsition to any of tlie laws, l)iit he can miik<‘ war or peac^^ ; 
.send and receive amh.i^ adois, make treaties of leHe;ne and commerce, levy anpies, 
and ht out ticels, f<jr tlie detuice ol his kini^dom, the annoyance of liis enemies, or t)ie 
suppre'jsion ol reheilion ; <;iunt commi'^sions to his oflieers, hotli hy sea and land, or re- 
voke them al ph.asiiie; dispense! of all miu^azine^^, castles, See. ; sniumon the parhai 'Crit 
to meet, and when met, pioroijiic or dissolve it at |)leasnre ; refuse his assent to any 
hill, tlionL/ji ii liad pa-sed i)oth house's; which, consequently, hy such relnsal, has no 
muic loree tlian it it iiad never hc('ii moved; hut this is a prerogative that the kings ot 
Kngland lune seld<nii ventured to exercise. He possesses the right oi' choosing his own 
C(jnncil ; oi’ ntaninating idl the great olficers of state, of the household, and the church; 
and, in line, is the ioiinlain of iionour, from whom all degrees of nobility and knigliUiood 
arc derivuid. 

Sixth, llis re vf'nue This is of two kineh, ordinary and cxtraoi*di)>;n'V, and is partly 
appropiiatcd to tin.' s(!j)| (r’ of his majesly’s household, and paitly for national purposes; 
but as tliO greater pait of the revenue is (h'rived irom the anfhority of parliament, it is 
proper (o defer the discussion ot it, till we have described the nature raid o[)eralion of 
that august ass(ajih!y. 

The parli.am ut io assembled hy the king's writs, and its silting mn^t not 1)C intermit 
ted above tliree years. Us constituent [larhs arc, the king, sitting there in his royal po- 
Jitieal capacity, and the three estates of the realm ; the lords spiiilnal, the lords tern 
poral, who sit tog( iher with the king in one house, and the commons, who sit hy them 
selve.s in another. > 

The king and llicsc three estate*^ together, form the great corporation, or body politici 
of the kingdom, of whicli the king is said to he the head, the beginning, and the end. 
For, upon their coming together, the king meets tl em, cither in [)rrsoii or hy representation, 
without wiiicli there can he no beginning of a parliament; ho also has alone the power 
of dissolving them. 

The lords spii it\ial consist of two archbishops and 24 bishops. The lords temporal 
consist ot all tlie i)ecr 5 of the realm, the bisliops not being in strictness held to be such, 
but merely lords of parliamcut. Some of the peers set by descent, as do all antient peers ; 
some by creation, as do all the new n)ade ones ; others, since tlie union with Scotland, 
by election, which i.s the case of the ]6 peers who represent the body of the Scotch 
nobility. The iiuiiibcr of peers is indefinite, and may be increased at will by the power 
of the crown. 1 heir titles and order of dignity are dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, 
and lords or barons. 

7'he commons consist of all such men of any property in the kingdom as have not 
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soat'i in the house of loids, evo’/y one of ^vhoni U supposad to have a voice in parliament, 
either puisouully or hv h's reprcseulalivco. 

he counties are tlicrdore represented by knights, eleclctl by ri)C proprietors of lands; 
the cities and boroughs an represented by eiozens and burgesses, chosen by tiic inercantilo 
part, or the supposed Iradiug iriiciost of the nation. "1 he number of English representa- 
tives is oi S( (itcli 4/), Oi liish 100, in all 67>8, And every member, tlioiigh clioscn 

by one particular (h\trici, aaIicu electeil and returned, serves for the whole realm. For 
the end ol hi s LOiniug thith r is not particular, but general ; not merely to serve his 
(roiistitucuts, blit ;iKo tljc iM cijui >11 w rul th, and to advise liis majesty, as ai>[)cui\s from the 
vv lit oi .summons. 

li.il y,i)\\cv and jiiri'.'lictlou (4' j)ai liaiiwml iranscendent and al).solnte, that it can 
iu)t be coiOiUrd, < itlu r fur cau'-cs or persons, within any bounds. It lialh sovereign 
and uur(iutioula!)I(i autlioiitv, in inalving, confirming, enJarging, restraining, abrogat 
iug, repealing, reviving, and <'\pouuding of laws, coucerniug matters of all possible 
di.‘iK)inii)ati(jn, ecclesiastical or temporal, civil, military, mantiine, or criminal, tliis being 
the pi ace uiier<i tia.t absolute despotic power, which muslin all governments icsiilc some 
w[i( re, is eutnrsted hy tlu^ eon.stitution of tlnisc kingdoms. 

!ij Old- r to pie\'(‘iU the miscluei's tliat might arise, by placing this CKt(*nsivo authority 
!u fimifls.tnat :u*c either ineapabh* or iinpi' 0 |/er to manage it, it is provided that no one 
sii.dl "iL or vote in ('illj('r house' of parliament, nnle.'is he ho gl years of age. 'Vo |)rcvciit 
iimovatioiis in religion or governuunt, it is ('nacted, that no member shall sit or vote in 
either iiou-^io, till he hatli, ia presence of the house, taken the oallis of allegiance, supre- 
macy, and alijuration, and sulirciibed and re[ieated the declaration against tiansuhstan- 
tiati<in, the invocation (»f th(* saints, and the saerilice of the mass, d o prevent dangers 
that may aiiso to tl.e kiiiL^iloin from furthgn attachments, connection*^, m* dependencies, 
il is (niactcd, tiiat no aliin, liorn ont of the dominions of the cif>\vn oi (ireal lirilain, 
even lliuugli he be naturalized, shall be capable of being a incmlicr of either house of 
])ailiainent. 

Sonic (d (he rno^’t important privileges of members of cither house arc, privilege of 
spe(.*ch, ol peison, of their dome, sties, and of their lands and goods. As to the lirst, privi- 
lege ot spcecii, it is declared by the statute of 1. W. and M. st. <2. c. 2. as one oi the 
libel ties of liic pc'Ople, “ that the freedom of speech and del/ales, and proceedings in 
jiarliament, ought nut to be imocached or questioned in any court or place out ol par- 
liament. ' And this freedom of speech is particularly demanded ol the king in persoq, 
l)y the speaker of the house of commons, at the opening ot every new parliament. So 
arc the other privileges of persons, servants, lands, and good,^ ; this includes not only 
privilege from illegal violence, but also from legal arrests, unless in case of debt, and 
seizures by process from the courts of law. 

The house'of lords are attended by the Judges of the court of king's bench and com- 
mon pleas, and such of the barons of the exchequer as are of the degree ot the coif, 
or have been made serjeants at law ; as likewise by the masters of tlie court of chancery ; 
for their advice in point of law, and for the greater dignity of their proceedings. 

The speaker of the liouse of lords is generally the lord chancellor, or lord-keeper of 
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tlic ;[?rrat seal, which dignities are commonly vested in the same person. Each peer has 
a light, when a vote passes contrary to his sentiments, to enter his dissent on the jour- 
n;i!s ot the house, v^ith the reasons for such dissent; which is usually stilcd his protest. 
L pon particular occasions, these protests have been so hold, as to give oflTence to the ma- 
jtynty of the house, and have therefore been expunged from tlie journals : but this has 
bec'ti thought a violent measure. 

The h(/USo of commons may be properly styled the grand inquest of Great Britain, 
enjpuuered to iiujuiro into all national grievances. The peculiar laws and customs of 
the liouso of comfiujus rt‘latc principally to the raising of taxes, and the elections of 
mcujhcrs to ivc in [nniiiimcnt. W’itli regard to taxes; it is the antient indisputable 
privilege, aiul the right of the house of commons, tliat all grants of subsidies, or par- 
liament. ny aids, do begin in their house, and be first bestowed by them ; although their 
giants arc not ( ireclnal, until th(?v liavc the assent of the other two branches of the legis- 
lature. 

The general reason given for this exclusive privilege of the house of commons 
is, that the supplies are laised upon the body of the j)eople, and therefore it is proper 
that they alone shonUI liavc th(^ right of taxing themselves And so reasonably jealous 
are tlie commons of this pi ivilcge, that here in they will not suffer the otlicr house to 
exert any (lower, hut that of rejecting; they will not permit the least alteration or amend- 
ment to be made by the lords, of the mode of taxing the |)coplc l)y a money-bill. ITider 
this appellation are included all hilU by which money is directed to be raised upon the 
subject, for any purpose, or in anv shape whatever; cither for the exigencies of govern- 
mcMit, and collected from the kingdom in general, as the land-tax ; or for private bene- 
fit, and collected in any particular distiict, as 1)y turniiikcs, parish rates, and the 
like. 

The method of making laws is much tlie same in both liouscs. In each house the 
art of the majority binds the w hole : and this majority is declared by votes openly and 
publicly given ; mi as at Venice, and many other senatorial assemblies, privately or 
by ballot. 'J'his latter method may he serviceable to prevent intrigues and unconstitu- 
tional combinations, but it is impossible to be practised in the house of commons, where 
every member’s conduct is subject to the future censure of his constituents, euid therefore 
sliould be openly submitted to their inspection. 

To bring a bill into the house of commons, if the relief sought by it lie of a private 
nature, it is first necessary to prefer a petition, setting foi tli the grievance desired to be 
remedied. 'J'his petition must be presented by a member, and, when founded on facts, 
that may be in their nature dispiitcil, is referred to a committee of members, who examine 
the matter alleged, and report it to the house ; and then (or, otherw isc, upon the 
mere petition) leave is given to biing in the bill. In jiublic matters, the bill is brought 
in upon motion made to the house, without any petition. (In the house of lords, if tlie 
bill begins there, it is, w hen of a private nature, referred to tw’O of the judges, to ex- 
amine and repoj t the state of the facts alleged, to see that all necessary parties con- 
sent, and to settle all points of technical propriety.) Tiiis is read a first time, and, at 
a convenient distance, a second lime ; and after each reading, the speaker explains to 
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th0 house the suhstancft of the bill, and puts the question, M-hethcr it shall proceed any 
further. I'he introduction of the bill may be opposed, ns the hill itself may at cither 
of the readings ; and, if the opposition succeed, the bill must be dropt for tUat 
session. 

After the second reading, it is committed, that is, referred to a committee ; which 
is either selected by the house in business of small importance ; or else, if the bill is a 
matter of great or national consequence, tlie house resolves itself into a coimnittcc of the 
whole house. A committee of the whole house is composed of every member ; and, to 
form it, tl)e speaker quits the chair, (another ineml>er bqing appointed chairman), and 
may sit and debate as a private member. In these committees, the bill is debated, clause 
by clause, amenduients made, the blanks filled up, and sometimes tlie bill entii'ely 
new-modelled. 

After it has gone through the committee, the chairman reports it to tite hou.se, 
with sucli auiendincnts as the committee have made ; and then the house re-con: 
sidor tbe whole bill again, and the question is repeatedly put upon every clause and 
amendment. When the house have agreed or disagreed to the amendments of the com- 
mittee, au'l souietiincs added new amendments of their own, the bill is then ordered to 
be engrossed, or written in a strong gross hand, on one or more long rolls of parchment 
sewed togetlier. When this is finished, it is read a third time, and amendments are 
sometimes then made to it ; and if a new clause be added, it is done by tacking a sepa- 
rate piece of parchment on tfie bill, which is called a ritler. The speaker tlien again 
explains the contents ; and, lioKliug it up in his hands, puts the question, whether the 
bill shall pass. If this he agreed to, the title to it is then .settled. After this, one of 
the members is directed to carry it to the lord.s, and desire their concurrcqce ; who, 
attended by several more, carries it to the bar of the house of peers, and there delivers 
it to their speaker, who comes down fioui his woolsack to receive it. It there passes 
through the forms, as in the other house (excepting engrossing, which is already done), 
and if rejected, no more notice is taken, but it passes sub silentio, .to prevent unbecom- 
ing allercaiions. Hut if it be agreed to, the lords send a message by two masters in 
chancery (or, sometimes, in matters of tiigh Mtiportance, by two of the judges) that they 
have agreed to the same : and the bill remains with the lords, if they have made no 
ameiidmcut Hut if any amendments are made, socli amciatments are sent down wUlt- 
the bill, to receive the concurrence of the commons. If the commons disagree to the 
arnendmehts, a conference usually follow s, between members deputed from each bouse ; 
who, for the most part, settle and adjust the difference: but if both houses remain iiir 
ffoxiblo, the bill i.s dropped. , If tbe commons agree to the ameiidments, the bill is sent 
back to the lords, by tme of tlie members, with a message to acqiiaint (hem therewith. 
The same forms arc observed, mututis mutandis, wimp the bill begins ki the house of 
lords. ‘ . 

Hut when an act of grace or pardon is passed, it is first sigried by his mujesty, 
and then read once only in each ©f the housqs, wltlioiit any new cdgrosiiuig or ameiid- 
nii ut. And w hen both houses have done with ahy bill, it is , deposited in the house of 
peers, to wail UW foval assent; except in '^tfe (^aie'of a tnonev-bill, which, alter rcceiv- 
Vot I. ' * 6 
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!ng the concurrence of ihc lords, is sent back to the house of commons. It may be 
necessary here to acquaint tl>e reader, that both in the houses and in tlieir coiuinittecs, 
the shrillest expression, or most mitiute aUcralion, docs not pass till thd speaker or 
the chairman puts the question ; hid), in the i)uusc x>f cuunnons, is answered by aye 
or no ; a))d in tl)e honsc of peers, by coot(;nt or not content. 

The giving the I'oyal as'ent to bills i^ a niallcr of great form. When the king is to 
pass bills in person, he appears on bia tin otic in tlie htiusu of peci’s, in his royal robes, 
with the crown on his head, and attr ndtd by bis gi eat oflicei's of state, and hoi alds. 
A seat on tlie light IianJ of the tliroiie, where the princes of Scotland, when peers of 
England, formeily sat, is reserved for the prince of Wales. Tlie other princes of the blood 
sit on the left hand of the king, and the chancellor on a close bench, removed a little 
backwards. 

The viscounts and temporal barons, or lojds, face the throne, on benches, or 
wool-packs, covered ifit'i red doth or baize. 'J'hc btndi of bishops runs along the 
house, to the bar on the light band of the throne ; as the dukes and earls do on the left. 
The chancellor and judges, on ordinary days, sit upon wool-packs, betneen tlie baruns 
and the throne. 'I'lie common opinion is, that tlie house sitting on nool is symbolical 
of wool being formerly the staple commodity of the kingdom. Many of the [leers, on 
solemn occasions, appear in their parliamcntajy robes. None of the commons have 
any robes, excepting the speaker, wlio wears a lung black silk -gown ; and when be 
appears before the king, it is trimmed with gold. 

The royal assent may be given two va\s; first in person. When the king sends for 
the house of eonmions to the house Af peers, the speaker carries up the money-bill or 
bills in his hand ; and, in delivering them, he addresses his majesty in a solemn speech, 
in which lie seldom fails to extol the generosity and loyalty of the counnons, and to tell 
lijs majesty how- necessary it is to he frugal of the public money. It is upon tliis occa- 
sion, tiiat the commons of Circat Britain appear in their higtiest lustre. The title of all 
bills that have passed both houses arc read ; and the king’s answer is declared by tlie 
clerk of the parliament in Nonnun French. If the king consents to a public bill, the 
clerk usually declares, le roy le veut, ** the king wills it so to be ; ’ if to a private bill, 
soit fiiit comine il est dcsird, “be it as it is desired.' 'If tlic^king refuses his assent, it 
is in the gentle language of, le roy s’aviseia, '* the king will advise upon it.” When a 
money-bill is passed, it is curried up and presented to the king, by the speaker qf the 
house of commons, and the rdyal assent is thus expressed, le roy rernercie ses loyal 
subjects, accepte leur benevolence, el aossi le vent,, “ the king thanks his loyal sub- 
jects, accepts their benevolence, and wills it so to be.’’ In case of an act of grace, 
which originally proceeds from the crown, and has the royal assent in the first stage of 
it, the clerk of the parliament thus pronounces the gratitude. of the subject: les p'-elats, 
seigneurs, et commons, en ce present parliament assemblies, au nom de tout vos autres 
sulijects, remcrcient tr^s bumbleiiicnt votre majestd, et prient ^ Dicu vous donner cn 
santd bonne vie et longue : “ the prelates, lords, and commons, in this present parliament 
assembled, in the name of aik your otlier subjects, most hutnjfel^’ thank your majesty, and 
{way to God to grant you' in health and wealth long to live.^ <>, 
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Seooini, I3y the statute 33 llcmy VII f. e. 21. the king may give his assent by IcttWi' 
(latent, utuler liis great seal, signed uith his hand, and notified, in liis absence, to both 
Ixnises assembled together in tlic high house, by commissioners, consisting of certaio 
(tcci’s named in the letters. And, uhen the bill has received the royal assent in cither 
of tliese ways, it is then, and not before, a statute, or act of parliament. 

Tiic statute or act is [ilaced atiiong the records of the kingdom ; there needing no 
formal (jromulgation to give it the force of a law, as was necessary by the civil law with 
regard to the emperor '.>> edicts ; hccause every man in England is, in judgment of law, 
party to the making of an act of parliamfsit, being present thereat by his representa- 
tives. However, copies thereof arc usually printed at the king's press, tor the informa-, 
tiuu of the whole land. 

From tlur above gen. rat view of the English constitution, it appears that no security 
for its j)ermuiiency, whiclr the wit of man can devtse, is wanting. If it should be ob*. 
jected, tl)at parliaments may become so corrupted, as to give up" or betray the Hberlles 
of tilt! (leojiio, tiie answer is, that pariiainent.s, as every other Imdy politic, are Sup- 
posed to watch over** their political e.xist.encc, us a prigate person does over bis. 
natural iife. If a parliament were to act in that manner, it must become feto de 
.<>e, an evil that iKi luimun provisions can guard against.. Uut these are great re- 
sources of luici ty in England ; and though the constitution has been even overturned, 
and sometimes dangerously wounded, yet its own innate powers have recovered and still 
piescrve it. 

The king of England, besides his liigh court of parliament, has subordinate officers 
and rninist«rs to assist tiim, and who are i-esjionsible for llieir advice and conduct. They 
arc made by the king'.s nomination, without eilber patent or grant; and, on taking the 
requisite oaths, they become immediately privy-counsclloTS during the life of the king 
that cliuuse.s them, but subject to removal at tiis pleasure. 

Tlie duty of a privy-counsellor appears from the oath of office, w'hich consists of seven 
articles: 1st. To advise the king, according to the best of his cunning and discretion.' 
2nd. To advise for the king'.s honour, and good of the public, witliout partiality througii 
affiection, love, need, doubt, or dread. 3rd. To keep the king’s counsel secret. 4tli. 
To avoid corruption, ith. 'i'o help and strengthen the execution of what shall be there 
resolved, filti. To withstand all persons who would attempt the contrary. And, lastly, 
in general, 7th. To obseive, keep, and do all that a.good and true counsellor oni^it Iq 
do to his .sovereign lorri. 

.As no government can be so complete as to be provided with laws that may answer 
every unforeseen emergency, the pr'ivy-council, in such cases,' can supply tho defi- 
cieiicy. It has been even known, that, upon great and urgent occasionst such as that 
of a famine, or the dread of one, they can supersede the operation of the law, if tlie 
parliament is not sitting ; but this is considered as illegal, and an actof parliament must 
pass for the pardon and iiidemuification of those concerned.. 

The office of secretary of state was forinerly divided into a southern and a northern de- 
partment. The southern contained France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, the Swiss cantons, 
(.'onstantinoplc, and, in short, all the slates in the southern parts. ' The northern com- 
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picbcndcfl «lie different states of Germany, Prussia, Poland, Russia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland, Flanders, and the Hanseatic towns. This distinction is now abolish- 
ed ; and tliero is o<ie secretary for foreign affairs, and another for the home depart- 
ment. During the American war, there was a third secretary of state, whose office was 
revived in 17y4, hy the title of secretaiy for the war department. 

The cabinet council is a committee of the privy-council, consisting of a select num- 
ber of ministers and noblemen, according, to the king’s opinion of their integrity and 
abilities, or attaclirnent to the vietvs of the court ; but though its operations are 
powerful and extensive, a cabinet-council is not essential to the constitution of Eng- 
land. 

This observation naturally loads us to mention the person who is so w ell knoun hy the 
name of the first minister; a term unknown to the English constitution, tliough the of- 
fice, ki effect, is perhaps necessary. Tlic constitution points out the lord high chan- 
oellor as minister; but the affairs of his own court give him suflicient employment. 
When the office of the first lord of the treasury is united with that of chancellor of 
tljc exchequei- (offices which.fMe shall explain hereafter) in the sritne person, he is con- 
sidered as first minister The truth is, his majesty may make any of his servants his 
-fiivt minister. Hut though it is no office, yet there is a responsibility unnc\ed to the 
uame and common repute, that renders it a post of difficulty and danger. We shall 
ttow take a short review of the nine great oflicers of the crown, who, hy ihtir posts, 
take pl.ice next to tlie prinees-of the roy.il family and the two primates. 

The fir.st is the lord liigli steward of l-'ngland. This is an office very anlient, and for- 
merly was liereditary, or at least for life: but now, and for centuries past, it is exercised 
CTily occasionally ; that is, at a coronation, or to sit as a judge on a peer or peeress, 
when tried for a capital crime. In coronations, it.is heltl foe that day only, hy some 
high nobleman. In cases of trials, it is exercised generally l)y the lord chancellor, or 
lord keeper, whose commission as high stewanf ends with the trial, by breaking his 
white rod, the badge of his office. 

The lord high chancellor presides in the court of chancery', to moderate the sevcritit.s 
of the law, in all cases where the property of the subject is concerned ; and he is to 
determine according to the dictates of equiiy and reason. He is an officer ot the greaie&t 
weight and power of any now subsisting in the kingiium, and is superior in precedency 
to every temporal lord. He is a privy-counsellor by his office ; and, according to 
some, prolocutor of the house of lords by prescription. To him lieloogs the appoint- 
ment of all justices of the peace ; he is visitor, in right of the king, of all liohfiitals and 
colleges of the king’s foundation, and patron of all the king's livings under the value 
of SOL per annum in the king*s hooka. He is the general guardian ol all infants, idcots, 
ond lunatics, and bath the superintendence of all charitable uses in the kiirgdom, over 
and aliDve the extensive jurisdictton which he exercises in his judicial capacity in the 
court of chancery. 

1^’bc post of lord high treasurer has of late been vested in commission, consisting of 
five persona, who are called lords of the treasury.; but the first commissioner is suppos- 
ed to possess the power of lord liigh treasurer. He has the management and charge 
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of all tlic revenues ef the croun kept in the exchequer ; as also the letting of the leases 
of all crown lands, und the gift of all places belonging to the customs in the severalports 
of the kingvloni. 

Tlic lord president of th.* council was an olFiccr formerly of great power, and hath 
precedence next after the lo.d chancfllor and lord treasurer. His duty is to propose* 
all the business transacted at the council-board, and to report to the king, when his 
niiijesty is not present, ail its debates and procce<iings. It is a place of great dignity 
as well as dilliculty, on account of t!.‘C vast number of American and West Lidian causes, 
capture-^, und the like adairs, that come before the bua.'d ; nil which may b« abridged, to 
the v.tst convenience of the subject, by an able president. 

The office of lord privy-seal consists in his putting the king’s seal to all charters, 
grunts, and the like, which arc signed by the king, in order to their passing the great 
seal ; and he is responsible, if he should apply the privy-seal to any thing against the 
liiu’ of the land. 

'l ilt! office of lord great chatnhorlain of England is hereditary in tht duke of Ancaster's 
lamily. He uttciuls the king’s person on his coronation, to dress him ; he has likc- 
wi'se charge of tlic house of lords during the silting of pniTiainent ; and of iilting up 
Wc'stiiiinsfci-liall for coronations, trials of peers, or impeacluucnls. 

'J'hi' office of lord high coiiitublc 1ms been disused since the attainder and execution 
of Stafl'ord, duke of Buckiiighaui, in the year but is occusioimlly revivcjtl for a 

covonalioii. 

'riie duke of Norfolk is hereditary carl marshal of England. Before E.nglapd became 
so comiiicrciat a country, as it has been .-or u hinulrcd years past, this office required 
great ahiliiies. learning, atnl knowUdge of the lavglUh history, for its discharge. In 
war time lie was judge of army causes, and decided atvoi ding to the principles of tlic 
civil law. 

If the cause did not admit of such .< decision, it was left to a personal com- 
':.i, whicn was attended with a vast variety of cerctnoincs, tlic arrangement of which, 
even to the smallest ti'He, fell within the iiunslmrs proviueo.. To tliis tlay, be or fiu 
vl( puty regulates ail points of precedency, according to the archives kept in the beraldU 
othce, \..>ich is entirely within his jurisdictioiv. He directs all .solemn processions, cqro* 
nationv. proclamations, general tiMiurnings, and the like. 

The otRce of lord high admiral of England is now likewise held by coimnissi6n,.and 
is equal in its importainx' to any of the preceding, especially sincp the increase of tlie 
British naval power, ’i’he linglish admiralty is a hoard df direction. as- well as execu- 
tion, and is in its proceedings iiKlep-eiRltiit of the crown itself. .All iriaE upon life and 
death, in maritim affairs, arc uppoiuled uikI held under a commission immediately 
issuing from that hoard; and tlie members must sign even the dcath-Twarraots for cxe- 
( iition ; blit it may oe easily conceived, that, as they arc removable at pleasure, tlioy 
ilo nothing that can clash witli the prerogative of ine crown, and conform themselves to 
the directions they receive fpotii liis majesty. The board of admiralty regulates tl«i 
vvliolc naval force of the realm, and names alt its officers^ or. confirms them when named: 
so that its jurisdiction is very extensive. The commissioners appoint vice-admi- 
Voi. r. • 6 Q 
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rals under tliem : but an appeal from them lies to the high court of admiralty, which is 
of a civil nature. 

This court is held in London ; and all its processes and proceedings run in the 
lord liiglt adinirurs name, or those of tlic commissioners, and not in that 'of the 
king. The judge of tliis court is commonly a doctor of the civil law, and its pro- 
ceedings are according to the method of the civil law : but all criminal matters, relat- 
ing to piracies, and otlier capital olVences committed at sea, arc tried and determined 
according to the laws of England, by witnesses and a jury> ever since the reign of 
Henry VIIL 

Uevenues of tlie Biitish government. The king's ecclesiastical revenues consist in, 
1st. The enstody of the tein|)oralitics of vacant bislioprics ; from which he receives little 
or no advantage, end. Corudics and pensions, foiinerly arising from allowances of 
meat, drink, and clothing, due to the king from an ahijey or monastery, and which he 
generally bestowed nijon favourite servants ; and his sending one of his chaplains to be 
maintained by the bishop, or to have a pension bestowed upon him tilt the bishop pro- 
moted him to a henetice. Tliese corodie.s are due of common right, but now disused. 
.‘3rd. Extra-parochial tithes. 4th. The first fruits and tenths of heneficics. But such 
has been tlic bounty of the crown to the church, that these four branches now aflord 
little or no revenue. 

The king's ordinary temporal revenue consi.sts in, 1st. The demesne lands of the 
crown, wliich at present are contracted within a narrow compass. 2nd. The hereditary 
excise : being part of the consideration, for the purchase of his feudal prohts, and the 
prerogative of purveyance and pre-emption. 3rd. An annual sum issuing from the duty 
on w iiie licences ; being the residue of tlic same consideration. 4th. J I is forests. 3th. 
IJis courts of justice, &c. In lieu of all wbich, 900,000/. per annum is uow granted for 
the support of his civil list. 

The extraordinary grants are usually called by tl<e .synonymous names of aids, sub- 
sidies, and supplies, and are granted, as has been before hinted, by the commons ot 
Great Biitain in parliament assembled ; who, when they have voted a .supply to his ma- 
jesty, and settled the quantum of that supply, usually resolve themselves into what is 
called a committee of ways and means, to consider of the ways and mc.ins of raising 
the supply so voted. Anil in this committee, every member (though it is looked upon 
as the peculiar province of the chancellor of the exchequer) may propore such scheme 
of taxation a* he thinks will be least detiimeiital to the public. 'I'he resolutions of tliis 
committee (when approved by a vote in the house) are in general e.steemed to be, as it 
were, final and conclusive. For, though the supply cannot be actually raised upon 
•the subject, till dirccteil by an act of the whole parliament, yet no monied man will 
scruple to advance to the government any quantity of ready casli, if the proposed terms 
be advantageous, on the credit of the bare vole of the house of commons, though no law 
be yet passed to f'stablish it, 

'i'he annual taxes arc, 1st. The land tax, or the antient subsidy raised upon a new 
sssessment. 2nd. The malt tax, being an annual excise on malt, mum, cider, and 
perry. 







The perpetual taxes arc, Jst, The customs, or toouage and pp.undage of all mer- 
chandize, exported or imported. L'nd. The excise cjiJty, or inland imposition, on a 
great variety of commodities, did. Ttie sajt duty. 4th, The post office, or duty for 
llie caniage of letlcTs. 5tl). The stamp duty on paper, parchpient, &c. 6th. The d«t/ 
on houses and windows. 71I1. The duty on licences for hac^Qy coacljcs and chairs. 8Uv 
'ilic duty ouoffiecsaiui peusions. 

The gross receipt of these annual and permanent taxes, including the balance^ of tlie 
preceding year, amounted, in the year according tp the report pf the ScjhictCoi^-* 

mittoe of riuancc to the follow iiig sums. . 


£. S: d 

(histoins 6,5xi7,H82 19 iij 

Kxcise, including' malt, annually 5 9 

Stamps 2,262,568 12 8 

Land ami assessed taxes 3,485,34-1 16 10 

8.alt 54$,333 0 61 

Post office.... 1,109,179 1 10 

One sljilliiig in the pound on pensions.. 36,038 14 lO^ 

Sixpence in the pound on ditto 50,5.38 6 3 

Hackney coaches 26,365 13 1 

Hawkers and pedlars 8,219 9 6 


Ciiafijcs et ma<ia#eicont, 
£. ». #. 
416,637 8 1!|>" 
535.128 1 lOr 
3 


100,903 13 
1.50,906 1 
33,301 i 
296,279 4 
578 2 
841 14 
2,255 0 
2.915 13 


The net produce of all tiicse taxes, deducting the balances of the preceding year, c^- 
r>a>ment.s on over entiics, drawbacks, bounties in nature of dravibacks, and other aj-- 
iowanccs on the cu-xtom-s, excise, stamps, and salt, is slated, by the same committee, 
to have amounted, in tliat year, to 18,720,093/- i and the whole of the permanent re- 
venue to 20,503,000/. How these immciwc sums arc ap|>ropriated is iKixt to be con- 
sidered : ami tliis is, first and principally, to the payment of the interest of the national 
debt. 

In order to take c clear and comprehensive viev/ of the nature of ihi-s national dch>* 
it must first be premised, that after the revolution, when our new connexions with 
Kurope introduced a new system of foreign politics, the cxpences of the nation, not 
only in settling the new establishment, but maintaining long wars, as principals on ilie 
continent, for the security of the Hutch barrier, reducing the French monarchy, settUng 
the Spanish succession, supporting the bouse of Austria, ..maintaining the liberties of 
the Germanic body, and other purposc.s, increased to. ap upuspal ^^ree ; ipsompj^Ii 
that it was not thought adviseabic to raise ail the expeu.ce^,,of any one ^y^ar i>y taxes, to 
be levied within that year, lest the unaccustomed weight of them should create murmurs 
among the people. 

It was therefore the bad policy of the times to anticipate tjije revenues of tlieir posterity;- 
by borrowing immense sums for the current services, of the and to lay po more faxe* 
upon the subject than would suffice to pay the annual, i iot,e<^^^ , of. tiie sums so bpri[owed^: 
by this means convertipg tiic principal debt into a ne^ spega^ of property, tran^feral^e 
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from one man to another, at any time and in any quantity ; a system w hich seems fo have 
had its original in the state of Florence, A. t>. I.‘i44 ; which government tijcn owed about 
6*0,000/. sterling, and being unable to pay it, formed the principal into an aggregate sum, 
culled metaphorically a mount or bank ; the slaires whereof u’cre transferable, like our 
stocks. This laid the foiin'dation of what is called tl>e national debt ; for a few long 
annuities, created in the reign of Charles II. will l)ardiy deserve' that name ; and the 
example then set, has been so closely followed since, that the capital of the funded debt, 
British and foreign, on the 1st of February, 1799, amounted to 465, 152,531/. and the 
annual charge of it to 19,552,0.37/. 

Of this funded debt, the commissioners for buying up the national debt had rcdeonud, 
on the 1st of February, 179.9, 37,381,771/. The unfunded, at the same time, linioiuiktl 

to 15,295.674/. 

To check, in some measure, the too rapid accumulation of a debt, already so enor- 
mous, a part of the supplies for the years 17.08 anti 1799, have been raised witliin the 
year. In 1793, a voluntary subscription was entered into for the service of government, 
which produced about 1,500,000/. ; and the taxes, called the assessed taxes, were tre- 
hled, and in some instances quadrupled, with allowtince of relief in certain case.s ; 
these produced about 5.000,000/. In the year 17.99, an act passed, for levying a tenth 
of all income, itpvs;ud.s of 200/. with a tax, according to a certain scale on all income 
from 200/. to (k)/. per arrnuni. 

The total expenditure of the year 1797, for the interest of the public debt, the 
civil list, the army, navy, foreign loans and remittances, pensions, bounties, extra- 
ordinary and secret services, &c. amounted, according to the report of the Solcel 
Committee of Finance, to 52,105,603/. 18.v. £-}(/.; and the total of tlic ordinaiy 
revenue and extraordinary resources, including a lottery and a loan of 27, 000, ('00/. 
to 55,020,890/; l.v. 

The produce of the several taxes before mentioned were Giigiiwlly separate and dis- 
tinct funds ; being .'securities for the sums advanced on each several tax, and for tliem 
only. Hut at last it became necessary, in order to avoid confusion, as they multi[)lied 
yearly, to reduce the number of these separate fund's, by uniting and blending them to- 
gether, superadding the faith of parliament, for the general security of the whole. .So 
that there are now only three capital funds of any account : the aggregate fund ; the 
general fund, so called from such union and addition ; and the South Sea fund ; being 
the produce of the taxes appropriated to pay the interest of such part of the nationji-l 
debt, us was advanced by that company and its niTmiitants : wlicreby the se|yarate ftiivds 
which wore thus united, are become mutiral securities for each other ; ami tlie whole 
produce of them, thus aggregated, liable to pay such interest or annuities as were forrnorly 
charged upon each distinct fund ; the foith of the legislature being moreover engaged to 
Supply any casual deficiencies. 

Tfio • customs, excises, and other taxes, which are to support these funds, depemling 
on contingencies, upon exports, imports, and consumption, must necessarily be of a 
^fy uncertain amount : but they have always been coiruderably more than sufficient to 
answer the charge upon them. The surplu.sses, therefore, of the three great nalionail 
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fund'?, the apfUiTiTate, gencrar, and South Sea funds, over and above tl\e interest and 
iii.tiuilics <‘l)ar^Lvl upon then), aie directed by statute 3 (ieo. 1. c. 7, to he carried to- 
getliM, and to attend the disposition of parliament; and arc usually den^nuinatf'd the 
suikin^ loud, because oiii^inally destined to Ix^ held Sricred, and to h^ applied inviolably 
to tbe redeinption ot the nali(a)al debt. 'JO :l';s liavc been since added many other en- 
tire ilulh.'S, nianled in subsequent vears ; and lip. annual interest of the sums borrowed 
on llieir icspcctivc endits, is cluip^ed on. and payuhle oat of the produce of the sink- 
ing iuiuL Howevej, the net siirplusscs and s.ivings, after all dednclions paid, amount, 
anuualiy^ tuavtiy eonsiderahle sum. For as the interest on the national debt lias 
been at several times reduced (hy consent of the propiietors, who had tl)eir option either 
to lower then* imcjest, or bo paid llieir princifial), the .savings iiom the appropriated 
revenues inikst needs he exlremely large\ On this sinking fund depends, in a great mea- 
sure, our liopes (if diachargiug or moderating our incumbrances; and therefore the pru- 
denl apjilicafion oi the large* sums now arising from this fund, n a point of the utmost 
imporlance, iind we ll v\('rlhy the ^eriotjs aileniie.n of parliament. 

Ijetwetn llie ye;ir ) l7'-27 'and l7.d'J, senerai eiu roachments were made upon the sink- 
ing June); iind iii the year l7 J.h uoo, ()()()/. was taken from it by sir Robert Walpole, 
under pretene(i of ejpJng tin* landed intert'Sl. The pr’aclice of alienating the sinking 
Innd being liius la^g.m, has (‘oniinued ; and in 17 f)h, it was anticipated and morlgagcd ; 
and every .sul>si cjiu nt adiiiiinsnation lias broken in upon it, thus converting lliis excel- 
lent cxpfjdieui lor siving the kingdom, ifito a supply lor the vv'orpt ot pnr'poses. 

In some \ears the sinking fund has produced fiom two to three millions per annum, 
and il only leJbJ 0()(J/. ol it had heeii inviolably applied to the I'cdemptiori of the public 
clcbLs, liom rhe year 1/3:], instead of (iiily 8,5003)00/. paid off by it, as is the case at 
picsint, ]() ), 000, ()(;()/. would have been paid, and the nation Iravc hcen extricated and 
saved. 

-bmerent s('liemes have bet n fonuc(l for paying the public debts: hut no inelliod 
can be so expeditious and ellhctual, as an nn ilieiiable sinking fund, as lljis money is irn- 
jiroved at compoimd interest, ;md (here fore in the most [icrfeel manner: lint money 
piocuu'd by a loin heais only simple inten si. “ A nation, tliei'efore, w henever it ap- 
[)lies tli(3 iujoiiK* of such a fund to cniTcnt cxpcnces, rather than the I'cdemption of its 
debts, choosis to h^-e the henelit of compound ii^.torcst, in order to avoid paying .sinrple 
inttjc^t, and tin* hy-s in this case is ccjual to the differ'cnce bctwerai the increase of money 
at ctuppoiiird and -imple interest.” 

\o peimaiienl piovision ha.s ever been made for tire pr^ogresnivc and permanent pay- 
ment ot lius immen.se debt, until 1786; vvljen parliament lirel the wisdom and the lirrn- 
iroos to an act ler vesting unalienably, in comiiiissiontrs, the siun of 1,()C)0,000/. 
annuaily ; in wliicii act evei’v po.ssible precaution was taken that could I>e devised for 
previ.niiiig the. .sur|dns from being diverted, at any future titrie, and for carrying to the 
accuinil ol the comufr>*'ioners, for tiiti [mrposes of tlie act, the interest of such stock 
as slionid be purchased, and such Icmporarv annuities as tlliould full utKler the pro- 
Vut. 1. ♦tiU 
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vibions of tins act: 37,38I,77U. of the capital of the debt had been purchased in Fc^j- 
ruary, 17.aa 

Heforc any part of the a^"rcf]r;itc fund (ihn snrpliisscs whereof are one of tiic cliief 
edicMUs tluit tuim the sinkinjr land) can he ap[)Iied tr) diiiiini'.h tlio principal of the 
piil)lic debt, it blands tnort^a^red hv parli.iuient to laise an Jinnn;il ^uin for the inaiute- 
jiiince ol tlje kind' s hoiisel.old and liie civil lisf. l‘or this pnrpobe, in liic late rci.^ns, the 
piodnce ot certain Inancheb ot the excis(* and customs* the p')'>?-oiiiL*e, the duly on wino^ 
licences, tiu? revemns oi the reinaininir crown-lands, the profits arisino iVom coini-,of 
justice (winch ailiel( ^ include all the hereditary revenue* of ihe crown), and alro a ci< ;ir 
annuity ot 120,000/. in money, were settled on the kin^ for Ide*, for the support ot his 
niajcslys household, and tin* lionour and di^niitv of the crown. And as tlie :ii;.'‘nnt of 
these several liranchcs were uncertain (thouidi in the last rciL!;n they were iO’n|)uted 
have sometimes raised almost a million), if they did not rais(' annually to 800, (H3()/. the 
parliamc n,. en^airrd to make up tin* <lefh*iencv. Riit liis prcsf'ut majesty liavinj^, soon 
altci his accession, spontaneously si< 4 nificfl his assent, that his own lieredilary revenues 
might be so disposcil of, as nii^bt best conduce to the nlility and sati^f^lstion of the [inh- 
lie, and having accepted the limited sum ol 800,000/. (ntiw increased to f)00,()00/.) |Hir 
annum, for the support of his civil list, the said ht'rediiarv and oilier revenues are now’' 
cmiital into ami made part ot * the a^'rregate fund: and tlu* aifi^rcgate linnl is charged 
uitij the payment ol the annuity to the crown, ddie cx|)(mces il(‘lra\cd hv the civil list 
aie thobC that, in any shape, relate to eivil government, as the expcnccs of the honsc- 
hold, all salaries to otlicers of state, to the Judges, anri everv one of the kings servants ; 
the appointments to toreign ambassadors, the mainhmance of the queen and royal family, 
the kings private cxpcnces, or privy purse, and other very numerous outgoings, as 
scciot service money, pensions, and other l>oimtic«;. 1 hese, sometimes, have so far 
exceeded the revenues, appointed foi* that purpose, ih it applieaiion has been made to 
parliament to discharge the debts contracted on the civil list, which is propeily iljt^ wliolc 
of the kings revenues, in his own distinct capacitv ; tlie rt“^t l)eing rfitiiei* the revenue 
of the public or its creditors, though collected and distril)ijtt‘d again ii/thc name and by 
the oHicers of the crown. 

In order ta give a clear idea of the monev transactions of the several companies, if’ 

13 proper we should .'-ay something ot m(mcv in general, and particularly of |)aper-moncy, 
and the dilfcrence between that and the cir rent <^peeie\ Afemev is ihe standard of tlie 
value ot all tin* m crssaries and aecommoflalions of life; and papei-money is the repre- 
sentative ot that standard to such a degioe, as to 3U|)ply its place, and to answer all 
the purposes ot gold and silver coin. Nothing is necessary to make this representative 
ot money supply the place of specie, but the creilit of that oftie,e or company who de- 
livers it; which credit consists in its ahvsyi .^ing rcadv to turn it into specie, vvhenever 
required, iiiis is exactly the case of «hr* Bank of England; the notes of this conqiany 
are of the same value as the cunent coin, as they may be turned into t whenever the 
possessor pleases, from hence, as notes arc a kind of money, the comiterleiting them 
is punished with death, as well as coining. 
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The method of dcposiliiiiT money in the hank, and exchanging it for notes (thougli 
thuy hoar no interest), is atteiuied \nllj many convt'niences, as they arc not onJy safer 
ti*an money in the hands of the onner himsdf hnt as the notes arc inofc portaldc, and , 
cap.thle ot a much moie easy conveyanre, since a h.nik-notc for a very huge sir.n may 
be sent l^y the post, and, to |)re\eiit the design.s of iTd)bcrs, may without damage, l)C 
cut in two, and sent at two sev(‘ral time's. Or l)ills, called l)rmk-j)ost-i)iiis, may he had, 
by a|)jdi('ation to tlte bank, wliich are partienbniy calculated to |)i event losses by lob- 
brrie.'5, they being made pavalilc to the onler of tiie person who takes them out, at a 
certain numhcf of days after sight ; w'hi(‘h eives an opportnnily to slop bills at the bank, 
if tle y should be lost, and prevents their being so easily negolialc'd liy strangers as coin* 
inon bank-notes are : and whoever considers the hazard, the ex pence, and trouhle, 
there would be in sending larue sums of gold and silvc'r to and from disiant pl.tcc;^, must 
al ,() consider this as a very singular advantage, besides which, jmoLher hencfit atteinls 
them ; toi if they arc; destroyed by time, or other accident.^, the liunk will, on oatli be- 
ing made of such accident, and security being given, pay the money to the person who 
vwis in ptjssession of them. 

Uank-note s fliflcr from all kinds of stock in these throe parlicnlar 3 ; 1st. They arc 
alv\ays of the same value. ^2nd. d hey are |)aid oft' without bt ing transferred : ami, ."jrd. 
They bear no interest ; v^lnle stocks arc a share in ii company's fund, bought without any 
condition of having the pi incipal returned. 

India bonds indeed (l)y some persons, Ibongh erroneously, denominated stock) are to 
be excepted ; tlicy being payable at si.\ months notice, either on the side of the company, 
or ot the pos<5i’svor 

liy the woid stock was originally meant a particular sum of money rontril)iited to the 
establisinng a fund, to enulde a company to carry on a certain trade, by means of whit:h the 
person became a paiiner in that trade, and received a share in the profit made thereby, iu 
proportion to the money employed, 

liut this term lias been extended farther, though improperly, to signify any sum of 
money, w liich lias been lent to the government, on condition of receiving a certain interest 
till the money is repaid, and which makes a part of the national debt. As tlu^ security 
both of the government and the public companies is esteemed preferable to that of any 
private person; as stock is negotiable, and may be sold at any time; and as the 
interest is always [)unctually paid when due ; they are enabled to borrow money at a 
lower interest than what might be obtained from lending it to private persons, where 
there is often some danger of losing both principal and interest. 

But as every capital stock or fund of a company is raised for a particular purpose, 
and limited by government to a certain sutn, it necessarily follows, that, when that 
fund is completed, no stock can be bought of the company ; though shares, already 
purchased, may be transferred from one person to another. This being the case, there 
is frequently a great disproportion between the original value of the shares, and what 
is given for them when transferred ; for if there are more buyers than sellers, a person 
who is indifterent about selling, will not part with his share without a considerable 
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profit to hiinsi'lf ; and, on the contrary, if many aic diApofCtI to sell, and few inclined to 
buy, ll )0 value of such shares will naturally full, in pr()i)uition to tlie importance ot those 
who want to tuin their stock into specie. 

Tliis observation may serve to irivc our readers some idea of the natme of tliat iin- 
jnslifiable and dishonest [iiaclice, called stock-jobbing, the mv'-tcry of uliicli consists in 
nothing more than this; the persons concerm d in that practice, uho arc d( nomiinted 
stock-jobbers, make contracts to l)uy or sell, at a ceitain distant lime, a certain quan- 
tity ot some particular ^rock ; against which time they ciuleavour, acco/diiig us their 
contract is, eiilu'r to raise or l(jwer such stock, by spreading rumoui's and fictitious 
Storii^-^, ill oitler to induce pc 30 |)le cither to sell out in a hurry, and consequently clieap, 
if they arc to <k liver stork ; or to become unwilling to sell it, and consequently to make 
it dearer, if they are to receixa^ stock. 

d'he person- wIjo make tlic.-e contracts arc not in general [lossesscd ai any real stock ; 
aiul when the time comes that they arc to receive or ddiver the quantity they have con- 
tracted for, they only i ec( ivc or pay such a sum r)f moiu'y us makes th(' difference be- 
tu(en the [nice tli(* stock was at when they made the contract, and the prii'e it huppcies 
to be at when the contract is fulfilled ; and it no uncommon thing foi persons not 
worth 100/ to make contracts for th(» Imping or sellinu lOOdiro/. bt()(!k. In the lan- 
guage of lAchange-Alloy, tiu’ buv(‘r is, in this case, called the hull, and the seller the 
bear; one is for raising or tossing np, and the oilier for lowering or tiampling upon the 
stock. 

IJcsidcs tlicse, there is anoth(‘r set of men, who, though of a liigher raidc, may [iro- 
perly euougli come under the same denomination. The.->e uic the monied men, who are 
dealers in stock, and contractors with the govt riiment, whenever any money is to be bor- 
rowed. 'riiese, indcc<l, are not fictitious, but real buyers and sellers ot stuck; but by 
raising false hopes, or creating gn)un(ll(*ss fears, by pretending to buy or sell large quau- 
tilii’S of stock oil ii su(l.l(Mi, bs le^iiur the fore-meutioned set of men as llieir inolruments, 
end otlier similai practices, triey are enabled to raise or tall slocks one or two per cent, 
at pleasuie. 

However, tlie real v:duc of one stock above another, on account of its being more 
profitahle to tlie proprietors, or any thing that will really, or only in imagination, affect 
the cr(‘dil of a company, or endanger the govenimeiit by wliich that credit is secured, 
must naturally iiave a considerable dfect on the stocks. Idius, with respect to the in- 
terest of the propiictors, a share in tlic stock of a trading company, whicli produces 
5/, or ()/. per cent, per annum, must be more valuable than an annuity with govern- 
nicnt si curity, that produci s n > more! than 3/- or 4/. per cent, per annum ; and con- 
sequently such stock must soil at a higher piicethan such un annuity, 3 hough it must 
be observetl, that u share in the stock of a tiading company, producing 5/. or 6L per 
cent, per annum, v\ill not fetch so much money at market as a government annuity 
producing the same sum, bcca isc the security of the company is not reckoned equal to that 
of tlie government, ami the continuance of tlicir paying so much per annum is more preca- 
liouB, as their dividend is, or ought to be, always in propoition to tlie protits of Uioir traUo* 
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The company of the bank was incorporated by parliament, in the 5th and 6th yean 
of king William and queen Mary, by the name of the governors and company of the 
bank of England, in consideration of the loan of 1, COO, 000/. granted to the governmenjt ; 
for which the subscribers received almost Si. per cent. Jly this charter, the company 
are not to borrow under their common seal, unless by act of pailiamcut; they arc not 
to trade, or suffer any person in trust for them to trade, in any gooffs and merchandize i 
but they may deal in bills of exchange, in buying or selling bullion, and foreign gold and 
silver coin. 

Hy an act of parliament, passed in the 8tb and years of Williuin III. they were 
empowered to enlarge tlieir capital stock to 13,201,171/. lO.v. It was then also enacted, 
that hank stock should be a personal, and not a real estate ; that nO contract, eilber in word 
or writing, for buying or selling bank stock, should be good in law, unless registered 
in tiie l)ooks of the bank within seven days, and the stock transferred in fourteen days ; 
and that it should be felony, without bcncht of clergy, to counterfeit the common seal 
of the bank, or any scaled bank-bill, or bank-note, of to alt(:r or erase such bills 
or notes. 

Ily another act, passed in the 7tli of queen Anne, the company were ctnpowered to 
augment their capital to 4.,4()2,.3.1..‘3/. and then they advanced 401), DOO/. more to the 
government; and in 1714, they advanced another loan of I ,.500,000/. 

in the thin! year of the reign of king (icorge I. the interest ol their capital stock 
was reduced to .V. per cent, whew the liank agreed fo deliver np as many exchequer hills 
as; amounted to 2,000,000/. and to accept an anmiily of 100,000/. ; and it was declared 
lawful for tljc bank to call from their members in proportion to their interests in their 
caj.ital stock such sums of money as in general comt .slionld be found necessary. If 
any memlior should neglect to pay bis share of monies so c alled for, at tiie time ap- 
pointed by notice in the London gazette, and (ixed upon the Royal Exchange, it should 
be jawful lor tiie bank hot only to stop the dividend of such a member, and to apjrly 
It toward paymc'ut of the money in cpiestion, but also to stop the transfers of the share 
of such defaulter, and to charge him with the interest of 5l. per cent, per annum, for 
the money so omitted to be paid ; and if the principal and interest should be three 
months unpaid, the bank should then have power to sell so mucii of the stock belonging 
to the defaulter, as would satisfy the same. 

After this the bank reduced the interest of the 2.000,000/. lent to Ibe government 
from 51. to 4/. per cent, and purchased several other uniinitics, which were afterwards re- 
deemed by the government, and the national debt, due to the bank, reduced to 1,600,000/. 
Bu( in 1742, the company engaged to supply the goveimncnt with l,600,000/. at 3/. 
per cent, w hich is now called the three per cent, aimnitios ; so that the government was 
now indebted to the company 3,200,0(X)/. the one half carrying 4?: and the otiier 3/. 
per cent 

In the year 1746, the company agreed that the sum of 986.800/. due to them in the 
exchequer bills uns.ciislied, on the dmic-s for licences to sell spirituous liquors by retail, 
xbould be cancelled, and in lieu thereof, to -rcept an annuity of 39,442/. the interest of 

Yoi«I. 
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tbiit £U!n at 4/. par cent. Tbe company a'so agreed lo adviaiico tlie fartiier sum of 
1,()0(),00()/. into the cxcliecjncr, upon l:ie credit of tiie duties ariijut; hy tl)e iii»!t and land 
tax, at 4/. per cent, for cxchcfiiier hills to ho issued lor t!;ut purpose , in loiisideration 
of which, the company nerc cnahad to inif^menl their capita!' with ; the 

interest otWhich, as v^c•ll as tlial of the otiior annuities, was red t iced to three and 
a halti per cent, till the 2.5th of JJeceiulrcr, 1757, and from that lime lo ca rv only three 
J)er cent. 

And in order to enable them to ciiculale the said cxcherpicr bills, tliey established 
what is now calh'd bank circulation ; the nalur" of which not bcini' well understood, 
we shall take the liberty to be a little more particular in its explanation than wc havi 
been witli rej^ard to the otlicr stock.s. 

Tlie company of the bank are oldiaed to keep cash sufficient td answer not only the 
common, but also any exlraordinary demand that may be made upon them; and what- 
ever money they have hy them over and above tlic sum supposed necessary for these 
purposes, they employ in what may be called tlie trade of the company ; that is lo say, 
in discounting billa of exchange, in Imying gold and silver, and in government secuiilies, 
?ic. But wlinn the bank entered into the alrove-inentionfd contract, as tliey did not 
keep unemployed d larger sum of money than v iiat they deemed necessary to answer 
(hoir ordinary and extraordinary demands, tiiey could not (oiivenieiitly take out of 
their cut rent cash so large a sum as a imiliuo, witli which they were obliged to lurnish 
the government, withoyt either lessening Hiaf sum they employed in discounting, buying 
gold and silver, Itc. (which would have been very rlisadvantageons to llieni,) or inveniiiig 
some metliod tliat siiould answer all the purpo.'-e.s ot keeping llic million in cash. "Ihe me- 
thod which they chose, ami which fully answ«rs their end., was os follows. 

They opened a subscription, which they renevv arini;iiliy, lor a million of money, 
wherein the subscribers advance 10/. per ceiit. and t ntc into a contract to pay the re- 
mainder, or any part theieof, whenever the hank shall call upon them, under the pen- 
alty ot forlciting tlic 10/. percent, so advanced; In coiisi(icration of which, the bank [Tays 
the subscribers four per cent, foi tiie money paid in, and one-font ih per cent, lor the 
whole sum they agree to ftunish ; and in case a call should be made upon them lor the 
wliolc or any part tlicreof, the bank further agrcc.s to pay them at the rate of five jicr 
cent, per annum for such sum, till tiiey rei*av it, whicb tliey are under an obligation to 
do at the end of the year 15y this means, the bank obtains aJl the pur[) 0 ses ot keeping 
a million of money by them; and lliough the subscribers, if no call is made upon them 
(which is generally the case), receive six and a naif pcj cent, for the money tliey ad- 
vance, yet the company gams the sum ot 23, dOO/ per annum by the contract ; as will 
aopear by the Ibllowing account. , 

The bank receives from the governmenl for the advance of,a million, 30,000/. 

The bank pays to the .subsciibers wno ad-once 100,000/. and engage 

lo pay, w’iien called for, yOO.v.'OOi. inoic, ' 6, .500/. 


The clear gain to the bank thciefcre is 


23,500/. 
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Tliii is the sliilo of the ca‘?e, provliled tjte coiupany should make no call cn the sub- 
seiil)cis, uliich tl.cy will he very iinuilliu^ to do, because it would not only lessen their 
I'-K/lit, hut athet the puhlic crcdii in general. 

Bunk stock may out imj»ioi)eiiy he called a trading stock, since Uh this Uiey deni, 
very largely in foreign gold and silver, in discounting bills of exchange, ic. licsidos 
which, tlicy are allowed l)y tns government very cuicsidcrablc sums uimuul!}', fur the 
inanugenRiit of the annuities paid at tlieir office :• all which advantugo.s render a share 
in flieir stock very valiiuolc, though ii is not t*qnal in value to East India stork. The 
company make dividends of the profits half-ycaily, of which notice is pnhliely given, 
wjjiii those who have nceciion fur tlioir money may readily receive it : but private (k i- 
sons, if ti;ey judge coiucnic lit, are permitted to continue tliuir funds, and to have their 
inlercbt added to the principal. 

M e shall heregiiea h; ief acfonnt of some re rout events, of considerable importance 
in the lii'toiy of this great eom|)any. In the hegiiiiiiiig of the year 17.97, a .''Cureity of 
specie iirt-vailmg, aiul an alarm having h('c*ii cxeiled hy the reports of an invasion, the 
run became so gitat 0" SHvt’ial hanks in the iimth, that they wer«- nn.iliii' to make liieir 
fiayments, and obliged to draw largely on tliC hank, vvliiefi, having ixi'oiv advanced 
great .sums lo govci nment for foreign loiins and public sei vices louiui llie drain ol its 
specie so great as lo be compelled to .cprcs'.ut the pressing necessity jf the case lo llic 
inini.bter. 

. v\n order of the privy council was in con.scqu'. iicc issued, prolnhliing the hank 
from paying in .specie, cither notes or dividends ; and a l.'ill was hiouglil into par- 
liament, to sanction this oider, and esleml the j/rohihilioii to the 2-Bh of .June following; 
after wiiich it was still further (.\ieiKlcii tonne montli alter the nc.xt sebtion of paila- 
t.icnt ; and in tliat session eonliiiucd till ouc monlli after the termination of the present 
.war. 

The bank is, however, allowed to resume its payments in cash at any intermediafp 
period, by communicating its intentions to the speaker of the bouse of commons, and 
giving one rnontlis notice. 'I'o facilitate commercial intercourse, bank notees of one and 
two pounds wore issued, and Spanish dollars, stamped at the bank, wtie made current at 
four shillings and nine|)cncc. But this being above their re*al value, and the price of silver 
Soon after falling, such numbers of counterfeit stamps appeared, that it W'as judged ad- 
yisable to call tliern all in; which was done, the bank advertising in the beginning of 
October, 1797, that they would give cash for them till the last day of that month, but 
no longer. After the first week, as it was apparent that a considerable loss must be 
sustained by the lower and middling classe.s, if all tlie counterfeit stamps were re- 
fused, the bank, much to its honour, consented to receive all that were not base 
silver. 

On the occasion of this prohibition of payment, a secret committee of the hon.se of 
commons was appointed to examine the state of the out-standing demands on flic bank 
of England, and its funds for discharging the same. The statement oi these demands and 
funds, to the 25th of February, 1797. "’as as follows. 
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Out-standing demands 13,770; 390/. 

Funds for discharging those demands, not including the perma- 
nent debt due from government, of 1 l,()8t>,800/. which bears 
un interest of three per cent. I7,597j280/. 

SurpI us of effects of the bank, exclusive of the above-mentioned 

permanent debt of 1 1,()86',800/. 3,826,890/. 

This con)pany is under the direction of a governor, deputy governor, and 2*4 direc- 
tors, wlio are annuallv elected by the general court, in the same manner as in the East 
India company. Thirteen, or more, com])ose a court of directors for managing the 
afl’airs of the company. 

^I hc South Sea company is under the direction of a governor, sub-governor, depii^y- 
govertior, and 21 directors ; but no person is qualified to be governor, his majesty ex- 
cepted, unless such governor has, in liis own name and right, .5000/. in the trading stock ; 
the sub-governor is to Iiavc 4000/. the dcfmly governor JOOO/. and a director 2000/. 
in the same stock. In every general court, every member having, in his own name and 
riglil, ^00/. in trading stock, has one vote; if 2000/. tno votes ; 3000/. tlnee votes; and 
if 5000/. four vol^^s. 

The East Indb;, company, of which wc shall treat in describing India, the bank of 
England, and the South Sea company, are the only cor[)orate(l bodies to which the 
government is indebted, except the million bank, whose capital is only one million, con- 
stituted to purchase the reversion of the long exchequer orders. 

The interest of ail llie dcbis owing by the gavermnent was some years since 
reduced lo three (ler cent, excepting only the annuities for the year 17ob, the 
life annuilie.s, and the exchequer orders; but the South Sea company still continues 
to divide four per cent on their present capital stock, v\hich they are enabled to do 
from the profits they make on the sums allowed to them for management ot the annui- 
ties paid at tlicir office, and from the interest annuities whicli arc not claimed by the 
proprietors. 

As the prices of liic diftVrent stocks ore continually fluctuating above and below par, 
so when a person, who is not acquainted with transactions ot that nature, leads in pa- 
pers the prices of stocks, where Rank stock is marked perhaps 127, India ditto 134f 
South Sea ditto 97^ Sic, ho is to understand that 100/. of those respective stocks scU 
at such a time for tliose several sums. 

In comparing the prices of the different stocks one w ith another, it must be remem- 
bered, that the interest due on them from the time of the last payment, is taken into 
the current price, and the seller never receives any separate' consideration for 4t, ex- 
cept in the case of India bonds, where the interest due is calculated to the day of the 
sale, and paid by ihe purchaser over and above the premium agreed for. But as the 
interest of the different stocks is paid at ditifrent times, this, ii not rightly understood, 
would lead a person nut well acquainted with them, into considerable mistakes in hrs 
computation of their value ; some always having a quarter's interest due on them more 
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flKin others, which an apprar.aicf* of a coiKsidcrablc diiTerence in the price, vhen 

iij reality there is none at. nil ; thii^, instain old South Sea annuities sell for 
or 8.5/. lOy. \^lhle lu ^v South Sen anuui’ies fetch only 81:;/. or 84/. i.5.v. though each 
ol ll^em |)ioduces the annunl sum of three |)er ceiit. hut the old annuities have a qnar- 
interest more dee on them than the new annuities, nliicli amounts to K5 shillings, 
llm exact diircrcncT. 'I’Ikmt is, however, one or two causes that will always make one 
S|)ecics of iuinuitics stil .sorucv\h«at lower than another, though of tiic same real value ; one 
of which is the annuities making l)iJt a small (:a|)ital, and there not being, for that 
reason, so many people at all times readv to l)uy into them, as into others where tlie 
quantity is huger ; because it is nppreliendcd that whenever the government pays off tlie 
national dehl, they will begin with that particular species ot nnnuitio.s, ilic capital of 
whicli is the smallest. 

AV c now pror( cd to consider Ihp militnrv st-^to of this klngilom. which iiicludCsS ihe 
\vhulc of the soldiery, or such p<M'sons ns are peculiarly appointed among tlie rcet of t?ie 
people, for the safeguard and defence of the realm. 

In a land of liberty, it is extremely clangerons to make a distinct oider of the profes- 
sion of arms. In sue!), no man should tak<* up arms, hut with a view to defend his 
country and its laws: lie puts not oif the citi/cn when ho enters tlio camp; hut it is 
l);jcausc he is a citizen, and would w i^h to continue 50, that he maki s hi:uself for a while 
a soldier, d’hc laws and coii'litntion of the se kingdoms knovv no biich state as that of 
a perpetual standing soldier, bred up to no other profession than that of war; and it 
was not till the reign of Henry VII that (lickings of JinglaruJ liud so mueli as a guard 
about (h^ ir [icison?. 

It seems universally agreed, by oil hi^toiian.s, that king Allred J, settled a national 
luihlia in tlii- kingdom, and by bis prudent discipline, made all the sul>jo('is ol bis domw 

nions soldiers. 

Ill the mean time wc arc not to Imagine that the kingdom was left wlioily witiiout de^ 
fence.*, in ca.^^e ( f douu" tic insurrections, or th(.‘ prospect of foreign inva;dons. Resides 
rho^a;, who, hy tlieir military tenures, were bound to perform forty days’ service in tlio 
ib id, (he statute of Winchester obliged every man, according to liis estate and degree, 
to I'jovidc a determinate fpjanlity of such arms as were then in use, in order to keeji 
tlic pcac e ; and constables were appointed in all hundreds, to see that such arms were 
pro\ided. 

Tliese weapons were changed by the statute 4 and 5 Ph. and jVL c. Q. into othei'^i 
of moi’c modern service; but boili this and the former provisions were repealed in ^ 
in the reign of James I. ; while these continued in force, it was usual, from time to lime, 
for our priucos to i^^sue commis.sions of art ay, and to send into every county office) s. in 
wiiom they could ronude, to muster and arr v, orset in military order, the inh iintants of 
every district ; and the form of the coinmi.«isiun of ariay was .settled in parliament iw tl)e .5lb 
Henry I\\ Rut at the same time it was provided, that no man should hr compclicu 
to go out of tlic kingdom at any rate ; nor out of his shire, but in cases ot lu giut neces- 
sity; nor should provide soldiers, unices !>V cons'eut ul parliament. A1 i.nt the rcigu ot 
king Henrv Vlll. lord lieutenants begat) lo be introduced; as standiug reprcsci.Liuvod- 
VoL 1/ ^ G T 
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fit tijf; Clown, to keep the counties in military onh i ; for we fiijd them mentioned as 

blown officers in t!ie statute I, and 5 ]>ji and M. c ‘’/•nnl, they liad not been tlici; 

ioiij 111 use ; for Camden speaks of them in the time 'd '. ‘.'n I'llizubeth as extraorUinarv 
magistrates, constitutciJ only in oi difliriilfy aud dan- ( . 

Soon alter th« restoration oi kinir Cliar](cs II. when 'h * military tenures were abo- 

lished, it was th.oiiirht proper to ascertain the power ul’ militia, to Mico.^misc the sole 
riiiht of the crovve. to govern and command them, and te o r the wliole into a iti- .e re- 
gular method ot military snboniintPion ; and the order :;) which the i/nlitia now stands 
by law is principally built iipon the st itutes which were ihcii enaelv .i. It is true liic 
two last nt (hem are apparently iTpealed ; hut many of th» ir provisions are enacted, v\iili 
tlie addition ot some new regnlalions, by the present militia laws; the geneial scheme 
ot wliicli is to discipline a certain nninln r of the inhabitant'? (d every county, clioseu hv 
lot, tor live years, and.orticea'ed by the lord licMitenant, the deputy lieutenants, and other 
principal land-holders, under a commission bom the crown. They are not compeU 
liihle to rn.nch out ot tlieir counties, unless in case of invasion or actual rebellion, nor in 
rUiN case to sent out of the kingdom. Tlu^y arc to Ix^ exercised at stated times, and 
thcir di.sriplinc in general is lii)eral and easy : but when drawn cut in actual service, 
they are subject to the rigours of martial law, as iic'cessary to keep ihcin in order. 'I his 
lb the ('onstitiitional security which our laws have provided for the public peace, and leu’ 
protecting tiie realm against foreign and domestic violence, and which the statutes de- 
oluie is ossentiallv necessary to the safety and prosperity of the kingdom. 

But as the mode or keeping standing armies has univcisally prevuile'd over all Muropc 
of iate yeai\^, it lius also tor many years past been annually judged necLS><trv hy our 
Jegislatuie, for the satety of the kingdom, the defence of the posse ssions (»f the croun 
ot (ireat ih uain, and the preservation of tlie balance of power in Kurope, to maintain, 
even in time ot peace, a standing bod.y of troops, under the rornmund of the crown; 
who life, however, ipso tacto, disbanded at the expiration of every year, nnlcsis continued 
by parliament. 

ihe land forces of these kingdoms in time of peace amount to about 40,000 me n, 
including troops in ganisons in Ireland, Gibraltar, the East Indies, and America; but in 
ume ot war the numher is much greater. The whole of the regular force, in the year 

J /PS, amounted fo 7H,f)C7 men; and the militia and fcncibles, including fenciblc 

cavaliy, to men. To govern this body of troops, an annual act of parliament 

parses, “ to ()unish mutiny and dc.scrtion, and for the better payment of the army and 

theii rpiarlcrs. Ibis regulates the manner in which they are lobe dispersed innong 
the several innkeepei's and victuallers throughout the kingdom ; and cstablislics a law 
martial for tlieir government. 

llie inarititne state is nearly related to the former, though mucli more agreeable to 
the {)rinci()les of our free constitution. The royal navy of England has ever Ijecn its 
gicaicst defence and ornament; it is an antient and natural strength; the floating bul- 
wark of the island ; an army from which, however strong and powerful, no danger can 
ever be apprehended to liberty ; and accordingly it has been assiduously cultivated, 
even fioin the earliest ages, io so much pcrtection was our naval reputation arrived 
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in llic liHli century, tluit {he code of maritime laws which .ive called llio Laws of i)Icron, 
and are received hy all nations in Murnpe as the ground and construction of all tlieir 
nmitimo constitutions, was conrcssedly compiled by our King Richard I. at the isle of 
Olcion, on tlje coast of IVance, tlien [):ut of the possessions of the crown of England. 
And yet so vastly iiif'erior were onr ancestors in this point to the present age, that even 
in the niciriiimc rci-^n of fpiecn Eli/.ibclh, sir Edward Coke thinks it matter of boast 
tliiit the royal navy of J midland then consisted of 3:) s.hips. The present condilion of 
onr marine is in a guat mciisure owing to the .salntary provisions of the stalute culled 
the navigation act ; whereby the conslant increase of l-'nglish shipping and seamen was 
not only encouraged, but rcmlered iinavtddably necessary. The most beneficial statute 
lor the trade and commerce of these Lingdoms is that navigation act, the rudiments of 
whicli wciu lirst fiained in Ib.b), partly with a narrow view: being intended to mortify 
the sng.tr islands, uhicb wrve disailected to the parliament, and still held out for 
Chillies IL hy stopping t!ie gaiiiful trade which they then cairied on with the Dutch ; 
and at the same time to clip the wings of those our opulent and aspiring neighbours. 
'1 his prohibited all ships of foreign nations from trading uitli any English plantations 
without licence from the council of state. In the prohibition was cxtemled also 

to the mother connlrv ; anil no goods were suffered to be imported into England, or 
any of its depcndencii s in any-other than English bottoms, or in the ships of that Euro* 
pcan nation, of wl.ich tlie na rchiudizc imported was the genuine growlii or nvanufac- 
tme. At tlic lic-loration, the former provisions were continued by statute 1^2 Car. 3. 
< . IS. will) lliii \eiy material improvement, that masters and thrcc-fourtha of the nia* 
rm- rs shall aNo be Englisli subjects. 

1 he compliment of "-eaincn, in time of peace, usually hath amounted to 12, or 15,000. 
]\\ lime of w.r,-, they formerly amount to ai)out o<),0()0 men; and after the com- 
nicncemeiiL of the Ameiiean war, to a[)ove 1 Of), 000, including marines. The vote of 
pmli.unent ior iho service of the years I7y8 and 179.0 was for 120,000 seamen, including 

'I his navy commonly divided into three sfjnadrous, namtdy, red, white, and blue, vvliicii 
arc so termed lioni tlie diifcrences of t itir colours. I'acli squadron has its admiral . 
but the admiral of the red squadron has the princi|)al command of the wliole, and i& 
styled \icc-admiral of (beat IJritain, Subject to each admiral is also a vice and rear 
admiral, lint the ^supreme command of our naval force next to the king, in the 
lords commissioners of the admiralty.^ 

Notwithstanding our favourable situation for a maritime povver, it was not until the 
vast armament sent to subdue us by Spain, in ].‘>SS, that the nation, by a vigorous 
etlbrt, became fully sensible of its true intciesi. and natural .strength, which it has since so 
happily cultivated. 

VVe may safely affirm that the British navy is able to cope with all the other fleets of 
Europe. The brilliant victories of lords St. Vincent, Duncan, and Neison, and the 
fturrendor of the whole Dutch fleet lying in the Texel, have cstai'bshed tJic un- 
rivallcil superiority of Britain over all the maritime powers of Europe. At the iiCg.ti' 
»)gef the year 1800, the British naval force consisted of 1 i-i ships of the hne, m co:a- 
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iiiivslui;; liity-^un sliips, COO fiii/.ites, ainl C.OC otiior sijips of in the whole 

6’oS ships; including receiving sliips, ships in oulinary and huilding, {K)C, oi wdiicli CCt 
\\cr(’ (ff th(i line. 

We sliall close this nc'connt of the military and n.tnUhnc strength of Knjilrind, or ra- 
ther of Great Britain, hy observing, tint tlioog'i sea ofiicers and sudors arc suhioet t » a 
perpetual act of pai liaiiicnt, uhi(di uiiswc i t!iC a;nnal military act tliut i-'^ passed for 
the govornincnt ol t!r* annv, vet ncitiicr of h.'dics ai e c\cnij)t< d h oni \vy:A jiiris- 

dioiio!! in civil ur criiniml caso, hut in h r instances, ol no great nionieut ddu; s(d- 

iliers, pai licularl V, may he called n,/')n Iw a nvil majislrate to eniihhi him to preserve 

the pcsce agaiir^l all attempts to break il. d'iie miht n’v ollicer ho commands tin* 

soldicis on tho^e occasions is to take his diicclions frf)m the magistrate ; aiid l)Ol{i i.e 
and Uk'V, if their proceedings arc regular, aie ind('mni!ied against all conse(;u. "ct'^, 
he th‘*v ever so fatal. d'hf)sc civil magi^liaies v. lio nudfa'^tand the principles of the 
<!onstilulion, are, however, cxtremelv candom in calling for tiic military un these occa- 
sions, or upon anv commotion uhatever ; aiu!, indeed, u ith good r^-.ison ; lor ll:e 
qui'iit cmplovment of th(^ inililarv power in a O’cc governnieiU is exceedingly dangcrun., 
and ennnut he guiiriJ(*d against with too mm Ii camion. 

The title of the king of l‘2nglaiul is, Ik.’ The (iraco of (h>d, of Great Ih'itain, 
Trance, and Ireland, King, Defender of tlie Faith. Tlic (k'signation of the kings m 
England was formerly liis or her CJracc, or liiglmess, till Ih. iiry VIII. to i n! hiui- 
5elf on a foc^ting with the emperor C’harics V. iissnmcal that of afaje^lv ; tiu* old 

designation vvas not abolished till towards the end of f|U(‘('n ]'!i.:al)mlfs leign. Tiu’ 
title of Dcle.ofler ol'the Iniith, above mcnti(;ned. was given to licnry \ iH. by llie [vipv, on 
account of a book written by the king against Ijillicr and the reiornK.tion, llc'-fuhs li-e 
title ^dready given, the king of (ircat IJritain ha^s others irom his Geiman doinanons, 
Elects)!' of Hanover, Dake of nrunswick, Lnnenbu *.g, &c. 

Since Ilic accession <jf the present roval family of Great Ihilaio, a. d. 17M, the 
roval a<_ hievemeiit marshalled a.s lollows ; quarteily, in the first grand qiiuilf r, M.ns,. 
tiiree lions passant gnardaiit, in pale Sol, the imperial ensigns of England, impaled 
with the royal arms of Scotland, which arc, Sol, a lion ranij^ant, viilhin a double hes- 
rcie fiowcaed, and cownKT-llowcrcd with lliairs- dedis, Mars. The second quarter is 
the royal arms of France, viz. Jupiter, three Meurs-dolis, Sul. The third, the ensigns 
o\ Inland, whicli is Jupittr, and harp, So!, stiinged Luna. And the lourlh grand 
quait.r is his present majesty's own coat, viz. Mar.s, two lions passant guardauL, Sol, 
for liiunswick, impaled with LuiiOnburg, which is, Sol, scmec of hearts, pi\;[)er, a 
lion ram|VvUit, Jupiter; having anlieiit Saxony, viz. ]\!ars, an horse currant, Luna, 
ent^, or gialtcd, in base and in a sliicid snr tout, Mars, the diadem, or crown oi 
Giiarlemagnc ; the whole williiii a garter, as sovereign of that most nohlc order of 
knighthood. 

The motto of Dicu et mon Droit, that is, (Jod and my Right, is as old as the reign of 
liichard I. who assumed it to shew liL independency upon all earthly powers. It was 
afterwards revived hy EMward III. wheiv he laid claim to the crown of Imoiicc. Al- 
most every king of England had a particular badge or cognisance ; sometimes a white 
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Jlart, sometimes a tetlocK \\\th a falcon, by wliicb it is said Edward IV^. alluded to the 
iiiiidelity of one of liis iiiistio.sses : and soiiK'tiincs a portcullis, \\!iich was ihat of the 
house of Lancaster, many of tliti princes of wtiich were ()orn in the castle of Beanfort. 
'I'he white rose was the bcarin:^ of the house of Vork ; aihl that of Laiu'a'^tor, by way 
of contradistinction, adopted th._ red. Tlie thistle, whicli now part of thg roval ar- 
morial brarim^s, hflonijed to Scotland, and was veiy sii^nificant wlieii joincil to its 
motto, Nemo me impni c laccssit, None shall provoke me iiiipnnished.'' 

1 he titles of the kility’s eddest son arc, Prince ()f Wales, duke ot Cornu all and Polh- 
say, carl of ChesLer, electoral prince of Brunswick and Lnnenbuiiih, call of Cairick, 
baron of ICmfrcwr, lord of the isles, great steivard of Scotland, and captain-general of the 
artillery companv. 

Tlio order of the (iarter, the most honourable of any in the woild, was in'-titnted I)y 
KdvAaid III. January 1.9, J.M4. It consists of the sovereign, who is always king or 
ijiieen ol llngland, of Co companions, called Knights of the (rarter, who wear a meilal 
ofSt. (ieorge killing the dragon, supposed to be the tutelar saint of Ibiglaiul, com- 
monly enamelled on gold, suspended from a blue ribliand, which was foriiKuly worn 
about their necks but since the latter end of James I. now’ crosses Uieir bodies froiii 
iheir shouldei*. The garter, which is of blue* velvet, bordered with gold, buckled under 
the l(‘ft knee, and gives tlic name to the order, was designed as an ensign ot unity and 
combination, on it arc embroidered tlie wonl>, lloni soit qui inal y pen^c, “Evil be to 
him w ho c\ il thinks.” 

Knights of the Bath, so railed froui their bathing at the time of their creation, aro 
sllp|)o^ed to be instituted liy Henry 1\L about the \eur L‘j99 ; but the order seems to 
be more antient. For manv reigns they were croateil at Uie coronation of a king or 
queen, or other s(demn oeiasions, and they wear a .si:arlet libband hanging from the 
hd’t shoulder, with an enamelled medal, the badge of the order, a rose issuing from tho 
dexter side of a sceptre, and a thistle from the sinister, between imperial ciowns 

placed witliiii llio n.otto, J'ria jnneta in liiunn, ‘‘ Three joined in .ne. ’ Tliis order 
being discontinued, was r(*vivcd by king Cn’orge 1. on tlic 8tli of May, ; and the 
month following, IS noblcmicn, and as many commoners of the first rank, were in- 
stalled knights of the order, with great ceremony, at Westminster, wlicre the place of 
installment is the chapel of Henry VII. Their robes are splendid and showy, and the 
luimber of kniglits is undetermined. The bishop of Rochester is perpetual dean of the 
order, which has likewise;! register and other udicers. 

'J'he order of the Thistle was instituted, as the Scottish writers assert, by Achaius, 
in the ninth century, upon his making an offensive and defensive league with Charle 
magne, king of France ; or, as others say, on account of his victory over Alhelstan, 
king of England, when he vowed, in the kirk of St. Andrew, that he and his pos 
terity should ever bear in their ensigns the figure of that cross on which tlic sain 
suffered. 

This order has been frequently neglected, and as often resumed. It consists of the sove- 
reign and \2 companions, who are called knights of the Thistle, and ha\e on their ensigns 
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(liis signincant motto, nemo me impunc lacessit, ‘‘ None snail attack me with i,n- 
pimity.” 

'J lie ordei of St. Patrick was instituted February the 5th, and the installation of the 
first knight was performed on the 17lh of March, 1783. It consists uf the sovereign 
and 15 otiicr knights companions. The lords lieutenants of Ireland for the time being 
otliciatc as giand masters of the order, and the archbishop of Armah i.s the iirclate, the 
archbishop of Dublin the chancellor, and the dean of St. Patrick the register of the or 
der. The knights are installed in liie cathedral of St. Patrick, Dublin. Their robes 
are splendid, and the badge is inree crowns united together on a cross, with this motto, 
quis separabit, “ AV lio shall separate 1783 fastened by an Irish harp to the crown im 
pcrial. A star of eight points encircles it on the coat. 

Baronets can scarcely be said to belong to an order, liaving no other badge than .i 
bloody band in a field ai’gent, in their arms. "^I hey arc the only hercclitarv hoiioni 
under the peerage, and would take place even of the knights of the garter, were it not 
that the latter are always privy counsellors ; there being no intermediate honour be- 
tween them and the parliamentary barons of England. 'I'liey were instituted by James 1. 
about the year lf)15. Their niimhcr was then 200, and each paid about 1000/. on pre- 
tence of reducing and phmting the province of Ulster in Ireland ; but at prescut their 
number amounts to 7(K). 

A knight is a term u.sed almost in every nation in Europe, and in general sigJiifics a 
soldier serving on lioiiehack; a rank of no mean estimation in antient armies, and in- 
titling the parties themselves to the appellation of Sir. 

Other kniglithoods formerly took place in England ; such as those of bannerets, 
bachelors, knights of the carpet, and the like ; bui they are disused. Indeed, in the 
year 1773, at a review of the royal navy at PorLsinoiith, the king conferred the honour 
of knights bannerets on two admirals and three captains. They have no particular badge 
on their garments, but their arms are painted on a banner placed in the frames of the 
supporters. 

It is somewhat difficult toaccounifor the origin of the word esquire, which formery sig- 
hed a person bearing the arms of a nobleman or knight, and they were tlicrefore called 
Artnigeri. This title denoted any person, who by his birth or property, was entitled to 
near arms ; but it is at present applied promiscuously to any man who can afford to 
live in the character of a gentleman, without trade ; and even a tradesman, if he is a 
justice of tlie peace, demands the appellation. This degree, so late as in the reign of 
Henry IV. was an order, and conferred by the king, by putting about the party’s neck 
a collar of SS. and giving him a pair of silver spurs. Gower the poet appears, from 
his effigies on his tomb in Southwark, to have been an esquire by creation. Serjeants 
at law, and other serjeants belonging to the king’s lionschold, justices of the peace, 
doctors in divinity, law, and physic, take place of other esquires ; and it is remarkable, 
that all the sons of dukes, manjuues, earls, viscounts, and barons, are, in the eye 
of the law, no more than esquires, though commonly designated by noble titles. The 
appellatioii of gentleman, though bestowed so promiscuously, is the root of all Eng- 
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lish Iiunoiir, f<.r every nobleman is presumed to be a gentleman, though every gentle- 
man is nut a nobleinan. 

The municipal law of England, or the rule of civil conduct prescribed to the inhabi- 
tants of that Icingdoin, may, with sufficient propriety, be divided into two kinds ; the 
unwritten or common law, and llie written or statute law. Tlie unwritlon law includes 
not only general customs or the coinmun law properly so called, but also the particular 
customs of certain part;, of the kingdom, and likewise tlu.ec particular laws that are ob- 
served only in certain courts and jurisdictions. The civil law of the Roman empire, 
and tlie canon law of the pontifl, are admitted in some cases, as established customs in 
common law. The statute law of this kingdom consists ot all those acts of parliament 
M-hich liavc been enacted from the time of Magna Charta and remain unrepealed. The 
laws of Scotland are subject to a similar division. 

'i’hc court of chancery, which is the com t of equity, i.s next in dignity to the high 
court of parliament, and is designed to relieve the subject against frauds, bieacbe.s of 
trust, and other oppressions, and to mitigate the rigour of the law. 'J'lic lord high 
cbaucellor sits as sole judge, and, in his absence, the master of tlie rolls. ITc form 
of proceeding is by bills, answers, and decrees ; the witnesses being examined in pii 
vatc ; however, rhe decrees of this court are only binding to the persons of those, con- 
cerned in them, /or they do not affect their lands and goods ; and consequently, if a 
man refuses to comply with the terms, they can do nothing more than scud him to the 
prison of the Elect. This court is always open ; and if a man be sent to prison, the 
lord cliaueellor, in any vacation, can, if he see reason for it, grant a habeas corpus. 

Tlie clerk of the crown likewise belongs to this court ; he, or his deputy, being oliliged 
always to attend on tlie lord cbancellor, as often as he sits for the dispatch of business. 
'J'lirough his hand pass all writs for summoning the parliament or choosing of inembei'S, 
commissions of the peace, pardons, &c. 

The King’s Bench, so called either from the kings of England sometimes sitting there 
in person, or because all matters determinable by common law between the king and his 
subject arc here tried, except such affairs as properly belong to the court of exchequer. 
This court is likewise a kind of check upon all the inferior courts, their judges, and 
justices of the peace. Here preside four judges, the first of whom is styled lord chief 
justice of England, to express the great extent of his jurisdiction over the kingdom : for 
this court can grant prohibitions in any cause depending either in spiritual or temporal 
courts ; and the house of peers docs often direct the lord chief justice to sssue out his 
warrant for apprehending persons under suspicion of high crimes. Tlie otlier three 
judges are called justices or judges of the King’s Bench. 

The court of Common Pleas takes cognizance of all pleas debatable, and civil ac- 
tions depending between subject and subject ; and in it, besides all real actions, fines, 
and recoveries are transacted, and prohibitions are likewise issued out of it, as well as 
from the King’s Bench. The first judge of this court is stiled lord chief justice of the 
Common Pleas, or common bench : besides whom there are likewise three other judges, 
or justices of this court. None but seijeants at law are allowed to'plcad here. 
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court of Exchequer was instituted for mana<j;ing the revenues of the crown, and 
lias n power of jiulginij; Ixjth according to law and accordint^ to equity. In the proceed- 
ing^ accordiuL; to law, the loid chief baron of the e\che(iuer and three other baroos pre- 
side ud judges. "I'liey are stsled barons, because formerly none l)ut barous of the realm 
were allowed to be jijd,:j;cs in this court. Jlcsides these, there is a hlth, called eprsitor 
baron, who lias not a judicial capacity, but is only employed in administering tlie oalb 
lo sheriffs and oilier oillcers, and also to several of the officers of the custom-hou^e. 
IJnt when this ('ouit |)rocec(Is according to C([uitv, then the lord treasurer and tlie chan- 
(‘tllur of the I'hxchequcr preside., assisted by the other l)arons. All inatttns touching 
t!ic kings treasnr\, irvcnuc, customs, and lines, aie hero tried and (Ictermined. lie- 
sides the officers already mentioned, there belong to the Exchequer, the kiiig’ '> remem- 
iiranccr, ubo takes and stat(‘s all accounts of the revenue, customs, excise, parnameu- 
taiy aids and subsidies &c. except the accounts of the sbciiffis and tlicir ollicrrs ; the 
lord tieasiirer's remembrancer, whose business it is to make out processes against shenlVs, 
receivers of the revenue, and other officers. 

lor putting tb(j laws ellectualW in execution, a high sbcrlffi is annually a|)|H)intcd ioi 
every county (exce[)t Westmoreland and Middlesex) by the King.; whose office is iiolh 
ministerial and judicial. He is to execute the king’s inandatc<i and all writs directed 
to liim ont of the king’s courts of justice ; to impaimel juries ; to bring causes and male- 
Idctors to trial; to sec sentence, both in civil and criminal affai.s, executed; and at lUc 
assii'c to attend tJic judges, and guard them all the time they are in bis county. He is 
Jikxu\ise to decide the elections of knights of the shire, of coroners and verderers ; to 
jiuige of the qualifications of voters, and return such as he shall determine to be duly 
elected. It is also part of Inks office to collect all public fines, distresses, amercements, 
into the I’.xchequer, or nheie the king shall appoint, and to make such payments out of 
t.hem as his majesty shall think |)ropcr. 

As his office is judicial, he keeps a court called the county court, which is held by 
lljc sherilT, or his under shcrills, to hear and detcrmine^all civil causes in the count>, 
Ufider forty shillings ; this, however, is no court of record; but the court, formerly railed 
the sherifT’s tuurn, was one; and the king’s leet, through all the county : tor in this 
court inqijiry was made into all criminal offences against tlie common law, where by the 
statute law there was no restraint. This court, however, ha'=i been long since aholisli- 
c*(l. As ttfc keeper of the king’s peace, both by common law and special commission, 
lie is the first man in the county, and superior in rank to any nobleman therein, dur- 
ing liis office. He may command all the pcojile in his county to attend him, which is 
called tlie posse cornitatus, or power of the county. 

Under the sheriff arc various officers, as the under sheriffs, clerks, stewards of the 
courts, bailiffs (in London called serjeants), constables, goalcrs, beadles, 8cc. 

The next officer to the sheriff is the justice of peace, several of whom are commis- 
sioneil for each county , and to them is entrusted the powxT of putting great part of the 
fitatute law in execution, in relation to the liighways, the poor, vagrants, treasons, felo- 
nies, jiota, the preservation of the game, &c. ][and they examine and commit to 
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prison all wiio break or disturb the peace, and disquiet the kingV subjects. In order to 
pnnibli the oftenders, they meet every quarter at the county town, when a jury ef 
men, called the grand iiHjue.st of the county, is siimiiioned to appear. The jury upon 
oath is to inquii'^ info the cases of all tlie delinquents, anti to present by bill, 

guilty of the indictment, or not guilty; the justices commit tlic former to peal for tiicir 
trial at the next assizes, and the latter are acquitted. Tliis is called tiie quarltr-sessiori^ 
tor the county. 

Idle justice of peace ought to be a jMjrson of groat good sense, sagacity, and 
integrity, and to be not without some knowledge of tlie law : for olherwise ho 
may commit mistakes, or abuse his authority ; for which, however he is amenable to the 
court of King’s Bench. 

Each county contains two coroners, who are to inquire, by n jury of neigbbonrs, how 
and l)y whom any person came hy a violent death, and to enter it on f(‘cord as a plea of 
the crown. Another branch of their office is to inquire concerning shipwreck, ^nd 
cc\tiiy wlnqlicr wreck or not, and who is in [)o^session of the goods. In bis iiiinisicrial of* 
tice he is the sherifEs substitute. 

'The civil government of cities is a kind of small inclcpendent |ii>Hcy of itselt ; for every 
city Ijatli, by chailcr from the king, a jurisdiction within itse lf, to judge in all matters 
civil ;md criminal : with this restraint only, that all civil causes may be removed from 
their courts to the higher courts at AVd stminster ; and all ofi'ences tliat arc capital are 
committed to the judge of the assize. 'I'hc government of cities differs according to their 
different charters, immunities, and constitutions. They are constituted uilii a mayor, 
aldermen, and l)ur',^e^5cs, who, together, make the corporation of the city, and hold a 
court of judicature, where the mayor prcsitlcs as judge. Some cities are counties, and 
choose their o \ii sheritfs ; and all of them have the power of making byc-laws lor their 
own gin’einincnt. Some have thought government of cities, by ir/ayor, aldermen 
and common council, is an epitome of the English government, by kings, lords, and. 
commons. 

The government of incorporated horonghs is much after tiie same manner ; in some 
there is a mayor, and others two bailiffs ; all which, during their mayoralty or 
magistracy, are justices of the peace within tbeir own liberties, and consequently es- 
quires. 

The cinque-ports are five havens, formerl}* esteemed mo.st important one.s, that lie on 
tue cast part of England towards France, as Dover, Sandwich, Romney, Hastings, 
5\iid Hythe, to which Winchelsea and llye have been since added, with similar fran- 
chisses in many respects. These cinijue ports were endowed with particular privileges 
by our antient kmg% upon conditioii that they should provide a certain number of 
slups at their ovvn charge, to serve in the wars for forty days, as ofter^ as tliey were 
vMintetl. 

For the better government of villages, the lord.s of the soil or manor (who were 
fo' uicrly called barons) have genr rally a power to hold courts, railed courts-leet and 
coiirts-baron, where their tenants arc obliged to attend and receive justice. 

The business of courts-.leet is chiefly to prevent and punish nuisances ; and at courts- 
Voi.. I. ♦ex 
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Laron the conveyances and nlicnations of the copylio!':! lenanls arc enrolled, and they 
are admitted to their estates on descent or purchase. 

A constable is a very antient and respectable otilccr of the peace, Midi r the Ihinlisli 
constitnlion. Every liundred has a hi^h constable ; and every .paiish in that hundred 
a constable, anil they are to attend the hii^Sj constable upon proper ocea.^mns. d hey arc 
assisted by anoliicr wntieiU oiliccr called the tylhinjj-man, who form» . «y su|)li inti ndcii 
the tenth pait of an iiimdrcd or ten free bnr^’hs, as they were called in the liim^ of the 
Saxons, and each fiee bur^h consisted of ten families, d'he bn.■^iness ol constable is to 
lu‘ep tlie peace in all cases of quai iels and riots. He can imprison ollenders till they are 
bronpht l)efore a juslice* of peace; ami it is !ns duty to execute within hi.'j district, every 
warrant that is directed to him from that mai::;i.-5r!ate, or a bench of justices. The neg- 
lect oftlie old Saxon courts, both for the pie>(‘rvati()n of the peace, and the more f^asy 
recovery of sniall debts, has been regietted by many eminent lawyers; and it has of 
late been found necessary to revive some of them, and to appoint others of a similar 
iialnre. 

I!e*, ides these, tlieie rnv courts of conscience in many parts of England for the 
relief of the |:)oor, in the recovery of payment of small debts, not exceeding forty 
shUlings. 

^Ehcrc neither is, nor ever was any constilntiori provided \\itli so many fences as that 
of England is, for the sia'urity of personal liberty Every man impiisoned lias a li^fit to 
bring a writ before a judge at Westmin^tcr-liall railed bis Habias C orpus. If that 
judge after considi'ring the e iuse of commitment, shall ilnd that the offence is bailable, 
the [»artv is immediately admitted to bail, till he is condemned or acquitted in a proper 
couit of justice. 

Tlie rights of individuals are so attcntivly guarded, tliat tI)C subject may, without 
the least danger, sue his sovereign, or those who act in his name, and under fiis anliio- 
rity : he may do this in open court, where the king may be cast, and be obliged to pay 
damages to his sul)jcct. The king cannot take away the liberty of the meanest indivi- 
dua!, unless he lias, by some illegal act of which he is accused or suspected upon oath, 
fortidtcd his right to liberty, or except when the state is in danger, and the ifjpresenta- 
tives of the people think the public safety makes it necessary that he .•'hould have tho 
power of confining persons on such a suspicion of guilt; such as tiic case of rebelliun 
within the kingdom, when the legislature has sometimes thought proper to pass a tem- 
porary suspension of the Habeas C.orpus act. The king has a right to pardon ; but ncitlier 
he nor the judges to w hom he delegates his authority can condemn a man as a criminai, 
except lie be fi i>t found guilty by 12 men, who must be his peers, or his equals. That 
the Judges may not be influetiecd by the king or his ministers to misrepresent the case 
to the jury, they have tljcir salaries lor life, and not during the pleasure ol iheir sovc- 

Neither can the king take aw^ay or endanger the life of any subject, without trial, 
and the persons being first chargeable with a capital ciimc, as treason, murder, 
felony, or some other act injurious to society, nor can any sul>jrct be deprived of liis 
liberty, for the highest crime, till some proof of his guilt be given upon oath before a 
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liia;^is)rale : and he ha*) then arJ^btlo insist upon liis btinp hroin^ht, the first oppor- 
tmiit}', to a fair trial, or to he restored to liheity on giviiii» hail for his api)edrinK'o. U* 
a man is cliari^jd with a capital oU'eneo, he must not undergo the ignominy of being 
ttied for his life till the evidences of his guilt arc laid hefbre the grand jury of the lonn 
or county in Hhich the fact is alhslged to he committed, and not unless 1;2 of them agree 
to a bill of indictmout against l)im. If they do this, he is to stand a second trial be- 
fore 12 other men, whose opinion is (lefinitive. By the ‘JSlh Edwanl III. it is enacted, 
that where either party is an alien horn, tiic jury shall bo ou'. 'ndf aliens, uml the other 
dcuuens, if required, for the more iiuparlial trial; a privilege indulged to strangers 
in no other country in the world, hut which is as aiuieut nilh us as the time of king 
Elhelrcd. 

Ill some c.'v-c's, the man (who is aluays supposed innocent till there be snfllcirnt proof 
of his guilij is allowed a copy of tiu; indictment, in order to assist him in making his 
defence. He. is also furnished with the panne), or list of the jury, who are his true and 
proper judges that he may learn their charaeters, and discover whether they want abili- 
ties, or wlielliiir they are prejudiced against him. He may iii opc.i court peremptorily 
object to ‘20 of the umnlicr ; and to as many more as lie can give reason fo: their not 
btiiig admitted as his judges ; till at last J't u“aece|>lionablc men, llie nciglibours of the 
party accused, or living near the [ilacc v. l ere the supposed fact was commiltcd, are 
appioved of, wlio take llie following oath, that they siiall well and truly try, and true 
deliverance make between the king and the piisoiier, whom they shall have in charge 
acconiiiig to tlic evidence. By challenging the jury, the prisoner prevents all possibility of 
bribeiy or tlic intiiicnoe of any superior power: by tlii'ir living near the place M'here 
tlie tvict was commirttd, tlicy are su[)po.scd to be men wlio knew the prisoner’s course 
of life, and the credit of tbo evidence. i hcM; only arc tlic judges from wliose sentence 
tlie pri.soncr is to expect life or liealli ; and upon fbeir integrity and understanding, the 
lives of all that arc brought in danger ultimately m( peiul, imd from their judgment there 
is no apjieal ; they are therefore to be ail of (mic miml, and after they have fully lieard 

the evidence, are to lie conlined without meat, drink or candle, till ihey are unani- 

mous in acquitting or condemning the prisoner. Every juryman is therefore vested with 
a solemn and awful trust ; if he without evidence submits bis opinion to that of any 
otlier of tlie jury, or yields in compliance to llie opinion of llic judge ; if he neglects to 
examine witli the utmo.st care ; if he questions the veracity of the witnesses, who may 
he of an infamous character ; or after the most im|)iiitial hearing, has the least doubt 
upon his mind, and yet joins in condemning the person accused, he will W’ound his ow n 
conscience J»nd bi'p.g upon liim.sclf the complicated guilt of perjury and murder. The 
freedom oi I'nali-’iimeii consi.sts in its being out of tlic power of the judge on the bench 
to injure lliciii for declaring a man innocent whom he wi.shcs to bring in guilty. M erc 

not this tlic case, juries would bo irscless ; for, far from being judges themselves, they 

w'ould only be the tools of another, whose. province is not to guid^i but to give a sane 
tiou to their determinution 'I’yranny might triumph over the lives and liberties of the 
subject, and the judge on the bench be the minister of the prince’s vengeance. 
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'IViai I>y Jury is so capital a privilcsje, ann so prcat a security to tljc liberty of the 
subject, lliut it is mijch to t)i‘ ni^ccttr^i font p<a\sons ol* edfjcation and properly are often 
fo( ’ (‘ady to evade serving; the oftlce. J 5 v t!ii> rucuns Juries frequently consist of ii^iiorant and 
^!lJ^ i ’to iiersons, vlio neither have kiUiVi leilj^c enough to understand their rights and the 
privileges of Englishmen, nor biiirit enough to maintain them. No man .should be above 
SC; viiig in so important an oHici , A\h<*n regniarly called upon ; and those who, from in- 
dolence or pride, derhiic discharging tins duty to their country, seem hardly to deserve 
that seenrity and liberty which the inhabitants of England derive from this invaluable 
instilnticjn. 

Juries have, indeed, always been considered as giving tiie most effectual check 
to tyraijiiy ; tor in a nation like this, where a king can do nothing against law, 
they are a security that he shall i>ev(T make the laws, by a bad administration, llie instrn- 
iiient^ of crm ltv and oppresoion. Were it not for juries, the advice given hv lather 
J^anl, in his maxims of the repuidic at Venice, might take effect in its fullest latitude. 
** W'lien the oll'Micr is committed l)y a nobleman against a subject,’' says he, let all 
ways be tried to jmtify liiuj ; jiiid if tha; is not possil)le to be done, let him be chastised 
with greater Uv/iso than damage. If it be a subjeet that has affronted a nobleman, let 
him be punislp. i with the utmost severity, that the subjects may jiot get too great a 
custom or* laying their hand.s on tlJ(* patrician order.’' In short, was it not for Jiiri(‘s, a 
corrupt nobieman might, whenever Ik? pleased, act the tyrant, while tliC Jmlge w oiild 
Jiave that [)Ower which is no'v denied to our kings. But by onr happy constitution, 
which breaths nothing but liberfy uml equity, all imaginary indulgence i^ allo\vt‘d to the 
meanest as well as the greafesL, When a prisoner is brought to take iiis trial, he is 
freed from all bonds; and tliouglj the Judges arc supposed to l>e counsel for the i)ri?oner, 
yet as he may i)C incapable of vindicating his own cause, other counsel are allowed 
him, he may try the validity and legality of the indictment, and may set it aside, if it 
h.'j contrary to law. Nothing is wantird lo clear up the cause of innocence, and to pre- 
vent the sufferer from sinking under the power of corrupt judges, and the up|)res&ioi) of 
the great. The racks and tortures that are cruelly made use of in other parts of Eu- 
rope to make a man accuse himscif, a e here unknown, and none punished without con- 
viciion, hut ho who reiuscs to plead in his i)wn defence. 

the trial of malefactors in England is very different from that of other nations, 
the following account may be useful to foreigners and others, wlio have not seen those 
proceedings. 

The court being met, and the prisoner called to tiie bar, the clerk commands him to 
hold up his hand, tlien charges him vvith Ih.^ crime of which he is accused and asks him 
w hether he is guilty or not guilty. If the pn^oner answers guilty, his trial is at an end, 
but if 1)0 answers not guilty, the court [irocceds on the trial, even though he may before 
have confessed the fact ; for the law of England takes no notice ot such contessiows ; 
and imicss the witnesses, who are upon oath, prove him guilty of the crime, the jury 
uiu.t acfjuit him; for they arc dircctcMl lo bring in their verdict according to the evi- 
dence given in court. If the piisoner refuses to plead, that is, if ho will not say lu 
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coih't t.n is or not I'uilty, he might, till l.itt.ly, hy the iaw 01 Kriglanrl, be 

prrvM (I tr wvdi a loiul of iron n|»on his breast; but at pjusenl, tiic same scuitciire 

j '5 on him in casc^ of conviction. 

U lien the uitnrssrs have given in their evidence, imd the prisoner 1 ms. l)v 
liinis('ll or his eounsi cross-examined them, the judge recites to Ihc im v ll e snh- 
stiince ot tlie evi-huce given against tlie prisoner, and bids tiiem dischaigo their con- 
science ; v\hcn, il the matter he very clear, they eominonly give ^ tlun'r verdict wiihcut 
going out ot the court ; and the foteman, for liimscll aial tiic rest, dcclaies the |a-i- 
sofui guilty (ir not guilty, as it may Imppen to la‘. l*ol if any douht aiisc among 
the jfJM, and the niutler refjoire d(’hat**, they all withdraw into a room, with a copy of 
the ilJ(lIellnell^ vIk’c tiicy are locked iij) till they aif' iin;m;jnniif-lv agreed on the verdict; 
and ii any one o'*' . ‘le jiny should die during lhi^ llu lr eoidiiu iiient, the j)risoncr will he 
iuajiiitlcd. 

hen t!i( jury h.ne agreed on the vervlii't, iht v ihlorin t!i(.‘ ('oiirt, by an oflicer v\ho 
wails uifluMil. and (he prisoiuu' is again s(*t to (he hai, lo Ik ar hi-, vridu't. 'This is uii- 
all(‘iai)!(', except in ‘-onie donhuiil cases, when the vKaxIici is hiunyjil in s[)ecial, and is 
tlk'itiuie lo he dctei mined hy the Pi jud-'ev-. Inigiand. 

Il llK' pi isoiua* ho found guilty, he is then asked w hat reason he can give why sen- 

lice id df'alh slionid not hi^ passed upon him. 

'Ihere IS now'propfrly no benefit of clergy; it is changi'd to Iraiisporlalion or binii- 
ing in the hand. Ppon a cnjiital eoiuiction, the s(uit(‘iie(‘ of death, after a summary 
.iccount <d the trial, is pionuunccd on the pri^on( r, in these words ; “ 'Mie law is, ’^i hut 
f iuu ^I' llt M. till 11 to tilt' |)lacc‘ liom wluMKa; ihoii eoiia'st, ami iVoni iheiiee to he carried to 
1)1.’ |)iac(’ (d' ('xeiuilion, where (lion ^dialt he liaiigi d liy tla^ ik I’k, till lliy liody he dead ; 
,.iid the* Lord have mercy on ihy soul !’ wheiciipon the sherid' is charged with the 
< \ i . iiti. n. 

All the pr t^oiiei s ionnd not guilty hy the imy an’ iuuiKdiatcly aci|uille(l and dis- 
I (larged, and in some ea^^es ohlain a copy of their hidiclUK.iU lioin the couit, to jaoceed 
;-.t law again 1 their prijsccnliJi s, 

W c now proceed to consukr tlie didcrent d('n()minalions of religion, wliieh subsist in 
tills country; and begin wiili that which is established hv law. 

d he sovereigns oi I’nidand, evc^r since the reign (d* !hnry \"I[L have been called, in 
public, writs, the sujireme lieads of the chnreh ; hul ih; ■ lilie ('onveys no &piritnal mean- 
ing; as it only dem;tes the royal powt r to prevent any ecclesiastical elitfere^iuxs, or, in 
other woids, le> sul)-tilLite the king in jdace of llu’ ()ope htdbre? tlu^ Relbrmation, with 
ngaul to temporalities and the internal economy (d the chuieh. Tlic kings of F.ng- 
bi'u! ncv(r iiilei irt (Idle in t'ce lesia^^lical disputes, unless hv ni eventing the cemvocaliim 
Jiom silting to agitate tlieni, and are contented to give u suuclion to llie le^gal rigiiis e;f the 

'I'hc church of ['ngland, under this desniplion of t!ie iCiOnarchial power ewer it, is 
governed by two arciibisho()S ami I bishops, beside liie bishop of Sodor Hud Man; 
v^lio, not being possessed of an Knglish barony, does lujt sit in liie house ol j;tf rs. 
Tlie two arciibisliOps are those of Canterbury and York, who aie elignified witii tlio. 

VoL I. *6Y 
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•liilJrfss of Your Grace. The former is the first peer of the r^ulm, as well ns mf'tmpoli- 
taii of the Lui/lisli church. He takes precedence, xt to the royal I’ainilv, n: dukes 

and olliccrs of state. He is enabled to Ijold ecclesiastical courts u[)(jii all i j ‘iTS that 
■^UMC lurmcrly coj;nisal)le m t'lo court of Rotuc, when not rc|)Ui^nant to the laws - f Ciucl, 
or the king’s prerogative, lie Ijas the privilege consequently of grantiuj, in ceitain 
cases, licences and Oispensatiuns, to-etlier with the probate of wiihs, v. Ijen the p irtv King 
is worth upwards five pounds. licsides Ins own (Iioc(‘3c, he lias undtM' •liim the 
l)isho()S of roinlDU, Wdnehestcr, Kly. Lincoln, Uochester, Litclifit id, ar.d Govt » \\ 

Ilortford, AV’orc* •^tcr, Ikilli ?nid Wells, Salisbury. Kxeter. (’ijichester. Xoi"» t, 
Ciloucester Oxford, Peterburgh, LSristoi ; and in Wales, St. Davids, Land.uf, St. As.ipn, 
and ILingor. 

he archbishop of Cantcibiwy has, bv the coiwtitution and laws of Lii'^i.ccid, .such 
cxten.sive powers, that ever since the death of iji cljbishnp Land, tht' goviriinunt ot I'ng- 
land has prudeutly thought pu),>cr to ra’sc to that li^nitv uien of verv iiuMhaale prin- 
cii)lcs ; but tljey have geinaallv been men of con-'idta able l(\miing and alcdifies. dhis 
practice has been attended with excellent effects, with legaial to the public liaiKjuillity of 
the church, and consequently of the stale. 

4 he archbish i; ol York takes place of all dukes not of the l)lood royal, and of all 
officers (ff stiite, the lord chanccllnr excepted, lie lias in his province, besiiles his 
own diocese, the bishoprics of Durham, Carlisle, Clicstcr, and Sodor and Man. 
In Nortliuml^erlancl he has the power of a palatine and jin isilietion in all ciiniinal pro- 
ceedings. 

'Hic bishofis ar(* addressed bv the appellation of Your Lordship, styled Right reve- 
rend fallu r in (lod/’ and take the proc(’drnce of all temporal barons, i hey have all 
t!ic privileges of peers; and the bi.shoprics of J^ondon, Winchester, Duiliam, Salis- 
bury, Kly, and Lincoln, recpiire no additional revenues to support their prelates in 
the rank of nobh men. 

Kngli.!)li bishops arc to examine and ordain priests and deacons, to consecrate churches 
and burying [daces, and to administer the rite of confirmation. Their jurisdiction relates 
to probation ol* wills ; to grant admini.stration of goods to such as die intestate; to take 
care ot perishable goods, when no one will administer; to collate to benefices; to grant 
inslilutions to livings ; to defend the liberties of the church ; and to visit their own dio- 
cese once in three years. 

Kugland contains about fiO archdeacons, who.se office it is to vi.sit the churches twice 
or thrice a-year ; but their offices are less lucrative than they arc honourable. Subor- 
dinate to tliem are the rulal deans, formerly styled arch-presbyters, who signify 
the bishops [dcusure to his clergy, the lower class of whicli consists of priests and 
deacons. 

The ecclesiastical government of England is, properly .‘^peaking, lodged in the con- 
vocation, wliicl) is a national representative or synod, and ansvvers pretty nearly to the 
ideas we have of a p.irliament. They are convoked at the same time witli every parlia- 
ment ; and their business is to consider of the state of the church, and to call those to an 
account who have advanced new opinions inconsistent with the doctrines of the church 
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c>f qiu en Anne, and in the beginning of lliat of(ieorgc 1. raised the power of tliO mi;- 
vuciiiiiMi to a liciglit that was ineonsistent with the piinciples of religions ((dera- 
tion, aiul iiuJcecI of civil liberty,* so that the crown was obliged to exert its prero^alivc 
of calling the ineml;crs together, and of dissolving them ; and ever since they have not 
been permitted to sit for any time in which they could do business. 

'J 'iie court of arches is the most antient consistory of the province of ( ^anlerhnry ; and 
all a|)pcals in church inalleis, iioiii the judgment of the inferior eouits, arc diiecled to 
this. 'l‘he prcn'esses run in the name of the judge, who is called dean of the aiehcs; 
and the advocate s who plead in this court must Ijc duciois of the civil law 'J'he comi 
of audience lias the same authority wirli this, to v\hich the archhishop’s chancery was 
lorineily joined. 'J'hc prcrcyirative court is that wherein wills are proved, and adminis- 
trations taKen out. 'riie courts of peculiars, relating to c( rlaln parishes, have a juris- 
dit:tiun amoiw themselves, for the probate of wills ; and are therefore exemiit trom 
the hi'.hop's comts. 'I’hc see of C'anterbir has no less than 1.) of these |)eculiars. Ilia 
< uurt of delegates rec eives its name from its eonsislmg ol commissmneis dt U gateJ (> 1 * 
appointed by the royal commission; hut it is no standing comt. J'Lvcry bish()[> has also 
a court of his own, called llic consistory court, livery archdeacon has likewise his court, 
*.!'> wf‘ll as the dean and cha|)tci* of every calhedrui 

'file ecclesiastical (''^tablislimcnt of Ireland is p(ufcct!y similar to thaiof England, 

The hounds of tiiis work do not admit of entering at large ii[)on the doctrinal and 
(‘conomical part of the cliurch of Scotland. It is sntlieient to say that its lirst [irinciple 
it. a jiaiity of ecclesiastical nntlioritY among all its presbyters; that it agrees in 
its censures with the refoimed churches abroad in the heads of opposition to 

jiopery ; but that it is inncUllcd principally after the Culvinistical plan Cbtahlibhcd at 
(ieneva. 

'i liis e‘'tabl'slMnciit, at various jicriods, proved so tyrannical over the laity, by having 
the power of the g'cat and icsscr excommunication, which W’crc attended by a forb iime ot 
e state, and sometimes of life, that the kirk scssion^^^, and other bodies, have been aliridged 
of all their dangerous powers over the laity, v\ho were extremely jealous ol their being 
rtn ived. #Even that relic of popery, tlie obliging fornicators of both sexes to sit upon 
what they call a repenting stool, in the church, and in full view* ot the congregation, 
begins to wear out, it having been found that the Scotch women, on account of that 
penance, were the greatest infanticides in the world. In short, tlie power of tlic 
Scotch clergy is at present very moderate, or at least very moderately exercised ; nor 
are they aceonnlable for the extravagancy of their predecessors. Tlicy have been, ever 
since the Revoli tion, firm adheicnts to civil liberty and the house of Hanover ; and 
acted with remarkable intrepidity during the rebellion in 1715. I'hcy dress without 
clerical robes; but some of them appear in the pulpit in gowns, after the Geneva form, 
and hands. They make no use of set forms in worship. The rents of the bishops, 
since the abolition of epispocacy, arc paid to the king, who commonly appropriates 
them to pious purposes. A thousand pounds a-year is always sent hy his majesty for 
the use of protestant schools erected by act of parliament in Noi lli Britain, and (hes 
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\VLS'u‘in Lies; nnd llie Scotch clery^y, or IjIc. have [jlaniiucl out fuiids for the support of 
then widous find orphans. j'he nuinh(*r of pt^ii^hcs iji Scollaud arc ^>. 90 , of which 
.Ml arc ci/lltejalc churches; that is, wi'ierc the cuic is served i)y uiure than one 
niiiubler. 

'liic highest ecclesiaslicid aiitiioi ily iii Scolliiiid is the gc^ier.d asscuihlv, which wc 
may call llu ccclcMaslical pai!i;unciit of Sctitlaiul. It couMsts oi cuinmrv-iuners, iouic 
of whoui arc ia*. men, under tiic title of riiiing cldcis, fioin preshUei ies, loval hurgiio, 
and iHiivcr^ilies. 

A pri'shvlerv, consisting of less than 1C aiinisters, .sends two niini^Uss, and one i iiiing 
ehlcr ; il’ it e(;ntains between 1C and IK ininislers, it sends llircr, aiul (uk^ ruling cider; 
}\ it ('ontain l)et\\('».;i IS and luini^ters, it scnida fnn* ministers .md two rulinii eldu's ; 
but ii lac ju'Csi^yiery has Cl- ministers, il sends five ininistcis iiiul iwo rtiiin:; eiders. 
Every royal hurgii sciuls oik‘ rulin'^ eld('r. aiifl Kdinhnrgh two: whose elecv.on must 1 >g 
alle-lcd bv the ras|)eclivc hirk ses.-ions ot th(*ir own hiiiglib. lA’cry nni\(rsiiy sends one 
commi^bionei’, usuallv a minister of their ho<ly. "rhese commi^-smiicrs arc chosen yearly, 
biv weeks before the mcetii;g ol lli^ asscmlilv. 'I'he uiling elders au* often [lersuns of 
tiie liibt finality • t the cmmlrv. 

1 he king |)jc. .(Ics l;y his commissiotie'* is ai^vays a nobleman) in this assembly, 

wiiicli iiK'eis iimiuallv in Mii\ ; hut he lia > .o \i*ice in tin ir delihci alioiH. "1 liis assem- 
bly chooses a clergyman for its modi rati)r, or sjicaker. Appc'als aic orouglU bom all 
tile Ollier ecclesiastical conrls in Scolinnd, lo the general assembly; and no appeal lies 
Irom its delcnnination in religious inatl^'rs. 

PM'\incial synods are next in anlhorily to the geiu'ral assembly, "i hey are cfunposcd 
ol ti nuiiiher ol the adjaceiil presbyteries, over whom lluyv have a power; hiid iUeic are 
1,5 oi lliein in Scotland ; but their acts aif; veveisible l)y liie gcncial assembly. 

Subordinate to the smkmIs arc* the pif sb\ ti rics, of which tli( re* aie by) in Scotland, 
eac h consisting of a nurnlHJ' ol f ontiguous pr.ij.dies. "i'lie minisleis of these parishes, 
with oiui ruling (‘idcr, chosen half yi^arly out of every session, compose a prcdiytery. 
liiesc presbyteries meet in the head town ol that division, l)ut have no jurisdiction be- 
yond liuir own hounds, though within the^^e Ihcv liave cognizances of all cccU’siastical 
causes and niattei A chief part of their business is the ordination of can^dales for 
livings, in which liicy are regular and solemn. 'J'h(‘ |)alron of a living is hound to nomi- 
nate uv present in six months after a vacancy ; otherwise the* [)resl)ylery lilks the place, 
jme ucvolulo ; but that [)ii\iiege dues nut hold in royal hnrghs. 

A kirk session is the lowest ecclesiastical jmlicutory in Scotland, and its authority docs 
not extend beyond its own parish, 'l lie members consist of ministers, elders, and dea^ 
cons, d'hc deacons are laymen, and act nearly as churchwardens do in England, by 
having the siiperinlendeney oi thf3 poor, and taking care ol other parochial atiairs. 'J'he 
elder, or, as he i;> callcfl, the ruling eUh r, is a place ol great parochial trust, and he is 
generally u lay-person of fjuality or interest in the parish. The elders arc suppo:5ccl to 
act in a kjnd ol co-ordinancy wkh the minister, and to be assisting to him in many ol his 
clerical duties, parliculdrly in catechising, visiting the sick, and at the coinmuiiien 
table, 
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The office of ministers* or preaching presbyters, includes the offices of deacons and 
ruling elders ; they elone can proacl), administer the sacrament, catechise, pronounce 
church censures, ordain deacons and ruling elders, assist at the imposition of hands 
upon other minister^, and model ate or preside in all ecclesiastical couits o: jiidi- 
cutories. 

Having tlius descrihed the cc\ lesiastical establishment of the United kingdom, :t be* 
comes necessary to (numerate the different denominations ot dissenters: and here a 
uill he prop(':- to hciiii' with such as arc so united among themselves as to compose coU 
leetiv'* hodii’s, governed hv fixed rules of disci|)line. Among these we may reckon the 
society (jl Ti ieiids, or, as they arc usuaUy denominated, Quakers. 

1 he (Jiiakrrs are a religious sect, wliich took its rise about the middle of tlie 17th con- 
lurv. A suni'iiai y at count of their tenets having been published by themselves, the fol- 
lowing is abslraettd horn it. 

“ 'riicy belie ve iii oru^ eternal God, the Creator and Preserver of the universe, and in 
Jesus C'hrist, his Son, the JMessiab and Mediator of the new covenant.” 

“ When they speak of the tniraculons conception, liirtli, liio, miracles, death, re-, 
surrcction, and ascension of our Saviour, thev nse scriplmal terms, and acknuw lodge; hiii 
Divinity. ’ 

“ To Christ aionc tlicy give the title of the Word of (lod, and not to the scriptures, 
although thev highly esteem these sacred wi lings, in subordination to tlie spiiit Ironi 
wnieli they were gueu forth.” 

They believe; (diid it is their dislingtiisliing tenet), that every man coming into 
the world is endued with a measure ut llu; light, grace, or good spiiit of C^hrist, by 
w'liicli, as it is attended to, h(‘ is enabled to di tinguisli good from evil, and to correct 
the eoirupt firopcnsities of Ins nuliirc. wliich mere reason is ailogelhor insuflieient ta 
overcome. ’ 

Tiiey tliink iht! intlueiice ol tin’ Spiiit ('sprclally necessary to the performance oi 
^worsliip; and cfuisider as ohslrucliuns to puie nenship, all forms which divert the atr 
teiition of tlie mind from the secret infiueiice of this unction from tlie Holy Due. They 
iliink it incumbent on C'lirisliuns to meet often together, and t(i wait in silence to have 
a true siglit of their cruidition bestowed iifion them ; believing even a single sigh arising 
froui such a sense, to he more acceptable to God than any [)crforuiancc, liowcvcr specious, 
wliic!: originates in the will of man.” 

“ As they d(j not encourage any ministry but that which is believed to spring from tho 
infiucnce of the Holy S[)irit, so neitlier do they restrain this influence to persons of any 
condition in life, or to tiie male sex alone ; hut as male and female arc one in Christ, 
they allow such of tin; female sex as arc endued with a qualification for the ministry, to 
exeieise their gifts for the general edification of the churcli.” 

“ liespecting baptism, and what is termed tlic Lord s supper, they believe iJiat the 
baptism with w^ater, administered by John, belonged to an inferior and decreasing dis» 
pensation.” 

Witlj respect to the other rite, they believe that communion between Christ and hi» 

VoL. I. ^6Z 
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■ church is not maintatneti by any external performance ; but only by a real participation 
of his divine nature by faith.” 

** I'hey declare against oath? and war, abiding literally by Christ’s positive injunc- 
tion, “ Swear not at all.” From the precepts of the gospel, from the example of our 
Lord, and from Ids spirit in tlicir hearts, they maintain that wars and lightings are repug- 
nant' to the gospel.” 

They disuse the names of the months and days which were given in honour of the 
heroes or filse gods of the heathens ; and the custom of speaking to a single p(Tson in 
the plural number, as having arisen also from motives of adnhuiom Coinpliments, 
superfluity of apparel and furniture, outward show of rejoicing and mourning, and ob- 
servations of days and limes, they e.sleem to be incompatible with lii«; simplicity and 
sincerity of a Cbrislian life ; and public diversions, gaming, and other vain ainuscments 
of the world, tliey condemn as a waste of time, and diverting the attention of the mind 
from the sober duties of life.” 

J his society hath a discipline established among them, the purposes of whici) are 
tlie relief of the poor, the maintenaiice of good order, the support of the testimonies 
wliK li they believe it is their duty to bear to the world, and the help and recovery of such 
as are overtaken in faults.” 

“ It is their decided judgment tliat it is contrary to tlic gospel to sue each 
other ill a court of law. They enjoin all to end llicir ditterences by speedy and 
im|)artial arbitration, according to rules laid dov. n. If any rctuso to adopt this mode, 
or, liaving adopted it, to submit to the award, it is the rule of the .society that such be 
d:.‘^o\vne(l.” 

Xlic Methodists form a very considerable I)ody in this country, 'Fliis sect originated 
from a society, >\hich was founded in 172.9, by one Mr. Morgan and Mr. John Wesley, 
In the month of November that year, the latter, l)eing then fellow of T/mcoln college, 
began to spend some evenings in reading the Greek New Testament, along with Mr. 
Charles Wesley, student, Mr. Morgan, commoner of Christs Church, and Mr. Kirk-* 
ham, ef Merton college. Three years after, they were joined by Mr, Ingham, Mr. 
Broughton, and Mr. Hervey ; and in 1735, by Mr. George Wdiitfield, then in his 18th 
year. 

This society attained the name of Methodists from the strict regularity of their liv- 
log. Besides their attendance on private and social worship? v^nd their frequent receiv- 
ing the conimmiion, they attracted universal notice by their visiting the sick, the poor, 
and the prisoners in the gaol. They instituted a fund for the relief of the poor ; and, 
the better to accomplish their benevolent designs, Mr. AVesley abridged himself of all 
the superfluities, and some of the necessaries of life; and, by proposing the scheme to 
some gentlemen, they quickly increased their funds to 80/. a-year. 

In 1735, many of the members of this fraternity dispersed ; Messrs. J. and C. Wesley, 
Ingham, and Dclamotte, embarking with general Oglethorp as missionaries to Georgia. 
It IS not onr intentio:^ lO follow them in their voyage to the Western continent, but to 
give a brief and impartial account of their labours in the United Kingdom. 
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On I^Ir. Wesley's return from a visit which he made to count Zinzendorf, in 1738, ho 
nppli jcl liimself with the greatest assiduity and success to the propagation of this doctrine. 
Multi utles of converts were made in various parts of the kingdom ; and the reproaches 
poured upon him by his opponents, seem to have rendered his zeal more fervent if 
possible (ban iK’fore. His original plan seems to have been to make an union of clergy- 
men, and di' seniinate lii> priiioi(»ics by their means. Finding this to be impracticable, 
he liad rci’oiiiLe to lay | reuclicis, who willingly yielded obedience to one who was 
so fur their siip(.'iior iii knowledge and abilities ; and thus he became the head of 
a sect. 

From the year 17;W to 1747 , Mr. Wesley and hb itinerants were employed in va- 
riou-i parts of iMigluiul. In 1747 lie went over to Dublin, where a society had been 
formed lyv one Mr, Williams, a clergyman. Here they proved so successful, notwith- 
stantimg the great number of catliolics and the violence of their other opponents, that in 
i7.'‘»U, they had erected meetinghouses in every part of tlie kingdom, and had formed 2.9 
circuits, which engdoyed 6'7 itinerants, besides a considerable number of local preach 
ers. Ill .‘'cotland their labours have not been equally successful, for in 1790, there were 
only eight circuits supplied by 20 itinerants. 

Mr. ’WdiiOicld was equally indefatigable, and probably more successful, as to his per- 
sonal lubouis, than ^Ir. Wesley. He soon became extremely popular, and collected 
iiuuicruus followers in England, Scotland, and Ireland, as well us in America, lie 
was p.itroiiised by the late countess of Huntingdon, by whose name his followers are 
generally distinguished. 

'J’iie other dcnoininatioiis of protestant dissenters may generally be reduced to these 
three : Fresbyterians, Independents, and Baptists. 

Tiie Presbyterians are of two kinds ; those who conform to the doctrines and disci- 
pline of the kirk of Scotland, and those who have assumed the name of Unitarians, 
as expressive ol' tlieir dissent from what is called the orthodox belief respecting the 
Trinity and the divinity of Christ. 

The Imle[)endents arc generally Calvinists, and are styled Independents from theif 
forming out of each congregation a society, which holds itself to be fully competent to the 
transacting of all ecclesiastical concerns. 

Tlic Baptists adopt the same mode of church government with the Independent^, but 
differ from them in baptizing only adults, and that by immersion. To these sects may 
be added the Moravians, of whom we intend to speak more largely in our account of 
Germany. 

The Catholics in England are not numerous, but are many of them of antient fami- 
lies, and are considered as more tolerant than their brethren in Ireland or on the con- 
tinent. 

The Jews have several synagogues at London and other places; but though tbev 
possess many privileges do not so much abound in this country as in Holland, Poland, 
or many others. 

Free thinkers, or Deists, arc such as professedly renounce revelation, and follow 
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Vshiit ihry ::tylc i!j(' religion of nature. Such were Tolaiul, Tindal, Polingbroke, Shaftes- 
hui'Yi Idovini, Cluhh, lliiine, and Afand»^villt*. Thobo abou/id more in ^he higher than 
in the luv\cT (.*ir»:les ; l)ut tlieir nuinhers are at this time nndonhtcdly diminishing 

I’lic leligioiis and bciievoIciU societies ivhicii arc sii|)purte(i by the inhaliitantb of the 
Ihnied Kingdom an; efjually niinun’ons and respectable. Such are, d'lic socictv foi* 
the piopagalitm of (he g(j‘pel in Icjieign paits which was it:btilntcd by A\dlliaiii III. in I 701 . 
52nd. The society lor piomoting C hristian l<no\vledg/\ "hd. Sucicly in Scotland fur 
the same pnrp()b(* ^^hich has laboured for the conver'^ion oi the I Jighlaiulers. 4tb. 'idie 
society for |;roin(j(ing religious know h\lg(‘ among the [)()or. 3th. 'J'hc London Mi.^;- 
sionary socieiv. b'th. Tin* Raplisls Missionary sordety. 7th. 'J'h(»^ Kdinburgh Mission- 
ary society. 8lh. d'lic* liidtish and Foreign Bible society. 9th. 'J'he religions tract soci( ty. 
JOth. The royal Humane society. 11th. Tlje Philanllirophic society fur the p>cvcnlion. 
of crimes, &c. &c, &c. 

^I'he Universities ot England are two, Oxford and UamUiidge : in Scotland fouf, 
St. Andrews, (Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh; in Ireland one, that of l)nl)li(^, 
founded by (p.icen Jclizabetli and verv richly endowed. 

In each ot these nnivcrsitie.s there arc four facullies ; viz. d luiology, Law, l^liysir., 
and the Ailvt and Sciences, comprehending methemalic<, natural and moral philoso|)hv, 
&c. and in Oxibrd and Cambridge mn:>ic is considered as a lillh faculty. In each of 
thesr faculticb there arc two degrees, those of Ikuthelor and Doctor, only in the laculty. 
of Alts the upper degree is styled that of Master, not Doctor. 

Of public scIjouIs there are a very considerable numbci, among the piincipal are to be 
reckoned those of Eton and Westminster. 

Some branches of literature may now be considered as stationary or retrogressive, 
while others are making rapid progress tovvards perfection. To the furmt;r of these 
may be referred Poetry, and the pure Mathematics ; to the latter History, (ieography, 
Botany, Chemistry, and Natural Philosophy. 

'Lhc first place among our literary societies is claimed by the Royal Society, after 
this follow the Royal Society of Edinburgh, the Medical Society of London, the lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society at Manchester, the Royal IiLli Academy, the Society for 
promoting the discovery of the interior parts of Ahica, See. 

Other societies liavc successfully extended their influence to the mechanical arts 
and manufacturers, all of which arc at present in a state of rfi|)iv] improvement. 

(ireat Biitain is, of all other countries, the most proper for trade; as well from its 
situation as an islarKl, as from the freedom and excellency of its constitution, and from 
its natural pioducts, and considerable manufactures. For exportation, our country 
products many of the most substantial and necessary commodities; as butter, cheese, 
corn, cattle, w^ool, iron, lead, tin, copper, leather, coppenas, pit-coal, alum, saffron, 
&c. Our coni sometimes preserves other countries from starving. Our horses are tlie 
most serviceable in the ivorld, and highly valued by all nations for their hardiness, beauty, 
and strength. With beef, mutton, pork, poultry, biscuit, we victual, not only our own 
fleets, but many fore n vessels Uiat come and go. Our irpn we export, manufaciurcd m 
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great guns, carcases, bomos, &c. Prodigious and almost incredible is the value like- 
wise of other goods from hence exported, viz. hops, flax, hemp, hats, shoes, house- 
hold-stufl*, ale, beer, red-herrings, pilchards, salmon, oysters, liquorice, watches, rib- 
bands, toys, &c. 

There is scarcely a manufacture in Europe, but ivhat is brought to great perfection in 
England. The woollen manufacture is the most considerable, and exceeds in good- 
ness and quantity that of any other nation. Hard-ware is another capital article : locks, 
edge-tools, guns, swords, and other arms, are of superior excellence ; household utensils, 
of brass, iron, and pewter, also arc very great articles ; and our clocks and watches ate 
in great esteem. 

Of tlie Ilritish commerce, that branch which we enjoyed exclusively, viz tlie com- 
merce with our colonies, was long regarded as the most advantageous. Yet, since the 
separation of the American States from Great llrituin, the trade, the industry, and 
manufactures of the latter have continually increased. New markets have opened, the 
returns from which arc more certain and less tedious than those hum America, lly sup- 
plying a greater variety of markets, the skill and ingenuity of our artizuns have taken a 
wider range , the productions of their labour have been adapted to the wants, not of 
rising colonies, but (*f nations the most wealthy and the most rehned ; and our com- 
mercial system, no longer resting on the artificial basis of monopoly, has been rendered 
more solid, as well as more liberal. The trade of England to the United^ States, in a 
variety of articles, is likewise very considerable. 

The principal islands bclongitig to the English in the West Indies are Jamaica, liar- 
badocs, St. Christopher’s, Grenada, Antigua, St. Vincent, Dominica, Aiiguilla^ Ne- 
vis, Montserrat, the Bermudas or Somcr’s Islands, and the Bahama or Lucayan 
Islands in the Atlantic ocean, besides Martinico and St. Lucia, lately taken from the 
Trench. 

The English trade with their West India Islands consists chiefly in sugar, rmn^ cot- 
ton, logwood, cocoa, coffee, pimento, ginger, indigo, materials for dyers, mahogany, 
and inacliineel planks, drugs, and preserves ; for these, the exports from England arc 
osnaburghs, a coarse kind of linen, with which the West Indians now clothe their slaves ; 
linen of ail sorts, with broad-cloth and kerseys, for the planters, their overseers, and 
families ; silks and stuffs for their ladies, and household servants ; hats, red caps for 
tlieir slaves of both sexes; stockings and shoes of all sorts; gloves ami miUincry ware, 
and perukes ; laces for linen, woollen, and silks ; strong beer, pale beer,, pickles, 
candles, butter, and cheese ; iron-ware, as saws, files, axes, hatchets, chisseis; adzes, 
hoes, mattocks, gouges, planes, augurs, nails, lead, powder, and' shot ;; brass and 
cupper-wares; toys, coals, and pantiles ; cabinet- wares, snuff’s, and in general what* 
ever i.s raised or manufactured in Great Britain, also negroes from Africa, and tall sort» 
of India goods'. 

The trade of England to the East Indies constitutes one of the most stupendous poli- 
tical. 08 well as conimerciol machines that is to be met with in history. ‘'I'he trade itself 
is exclusive, and lodged m a company, which has a temporary monopoly of it, ia cqat- 
Voi,., I. * ♦ 7 A 
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pidcriitinn of money advartoed to tlic tiovcrnincnt. This company exports to the East 
Indies all kinds of woollen manuiarfori' ; all sorts of hard-ware, lead, bullion, and 
qiiicl.silvor. Their imports consist of {'old, (liamonds, raw silks, drugs, tea, pepper, 
ariack, porcelain or china ware, salt|)etre lor home consumption; and of wrought 
silks, muslins, calicoes, rollons, and all the woven manufactures of India, lor exporta- 
tion to foreign countiies. 

To Turkey, England sends, in licr own bottoms, woollen cloths, tin, lead, and iron, 
hardware, iron utensils, clocks, watches, verdegris. spice,s, cochineal, and logwood. 
She imports from thence raw silks, carpets, skins, dying drugs, cotton, fruits, medici- 
nal drug-., codec, and some otiier articles. I'onncily the balance of this trade was 
50 (),() 0 ()/. annually, in favour of England. The English trade was afterwards diminished 
through the practices of tlie French ; but the Turkey trade at present is at a very low 
ebb with the French as well as the English. 

England exports to Italy woollen gomls of various kinds, peltry! leather, lead, 
tin, fish, and East India goods ; and brings back raw and tiuown silk, wines, oil, 
soap, olives, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, dried fruits, colours, anchovies, and 
other articles of luxury ; the balance of this trade to England is anmially about 
200 , 000 /. 

To Spam England sends all kinds of woollen goods, leather, tin, lead, fish, corn, 
iron and brass manufactures, haberdashery wares, assortments of linen from (lennany 
an.l elsiewhcre, for the Ainericau colonies ; and receives in return, wines, oils, dried 
fruits, oranges, lemons, olives, wool, indigo, cociiiaeal, and other dying drugs, colours, 
gold and silver coin. 

Portugal formerly was, upon commercial accounts, the favourite ally of England ; 
\diose fleets and armies liave more than once saved her from destruction. Eingland 
sends to this country almost the same kind of merchandizes as to Spain, and receives 
in return vast c OuP.tities of wines, with oils, salt, dried and moist fruits, dying drugs, 
and gold coin. 

Tlie treaty of commerce between England and France lias been so variously repre- 
sented, that it is not easy accurately to estimate its advantages; but whatever they were, 

* total suspension of them has now taken place by the present war, and their return is very 
entertain. 

England .send.s to Flanders, serges, flannels, tin, lead, sugars, and tobacco ; and receives 
^ return, laces, linen, cambrics, and other articles of luxury, by which England loses upon 
the balance 250,000/, sterling yearly. 

To Germany England sends cloths and stuffs, tin, pewter, sugars, tobacco, and 
East India merchandize ; and brings thence vast quantities of linen, thread, goat 
skins, tinned , plaies, tiinhcrs for all uses, wjnes, and many other articles. Refore 
the late war, the balance of tliis trade was thouglit to be 500,000/. annually, to 
tl)e prejudice ' of' England: but that sum is now greatly reduced, as most of the 
German princes -And it their interest to clothe tlteir armies ' in • English manu- 
Pictures. 
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Wc have already mentioned -thfe trade Mdth Denmark, Nottvtiy, Sweden^ and Hussia, 
wiiicli formerly «as against England; hut tlje balance was lately vastly diminished, bv 
the great improvements of her American colonies, in raising hemp, flax, inaking 
pot-aslics, iron works, and tallow, all which used to be furnished to her by the nortliern 
powers. 

The goods « xported to Poland, chiefly by the way of Dantzlc, are many, and 
the duties upon them loiv. Many articles are sent there, for which there is no 
longer any demand in other countries. Poland consumes large quantities of our 
woollen goods, hardware, lead, tin, salt, sea-coal, &c. and the exports of mann* 
factured tobacco is greater to Poland than to any other country. 'I'lio balance of 
trade may l)c estimated much in our favour, but the late change of circumstances in 
Poland must stop that trade. 

To Ilollantl England sends an immense quantity of many sorts of merchandize; such 
as all kinds of woollen goods, hides, corn, coals, East India and Turkey cominodiiies, 
tohiicoo, tar, sugar, rice, ginger, and other American productions; and makes return 
in line linen, lace, cambrics, thread, tapes, incle, madder, boards, drug.s, whalebone, 
train-oil, toys, and many other things : and the lialance is usually supposed to be much 
in favour of England. 

England sends to the coast of Guinea sundry sorts of coarse woollen and linen, 
iron, pewter, brass, and hardware manufactures, lead, shot, swords, knives, tire- 
arms, gunpowder, and glass manufactures. And, besides its drawing no money out 
of the kingdom, it lately supplied tlie American colonies with negro slaves, amount- 
ing in number to above 10(1,000 annually : but tliis trade is now happily abolished^ 
'i’he other returns are in gold-dust, gum, dying and other drugs, red-wood, Guinea^ 
grains, and ivory. 

To Arabia, Persia, China, and other parts of Asia, England sends much foreign 
silver coitr and bullion, and sundry En,g1i8h manufactures of woollen goods, and o*" 
lead, iron, and brass ; and brings home horn those remote regions muslins and cotton# 
of many various kinds, calicoes, rave aiid wrought silk, chintz, teas, porcelain, gold- 
dust, coffee, salt])etfe, and many other drugs. And so great a qu"ntitv of those various 
merchandizes are exported to foreign European nations, as more than abundantly com- 
pensates for all the silver bullion which England carries out. 

Inuring the infancy of commerce to foreign parts, it was judged expedient to grant 
cx<lusiv(; cliartcrs to particular bodies Or corporations of men; hence the' Eftst India, 
Soulli Sea, Hudson’s Pay, Turke}’, Russia, Royal African companies; but 4he trade 
to' I'm krv, Russia, and AfHca, is now laid open; though the merchant who proposes 
to trade thither must become a member of the rompany, be subject- ttJf their laws and 
regulations, and advance a small sum at admission, tor the purpOiCs'Of supporting C6n- 
si'ls, forts, &c. 

The number of the inhabitants of this country is a subject that has lon.g exercised the 
judgment of those who arc skilled in the science of political aritlimctic ; but it ts riow 
ascertained by an actual enumeration, taken in 1801, by thc authority of parliaiheirt; atMt 
is as follows. ' ' ' ^ 
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THE POPULATION OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES. 


Summary. 

Mal£S. 

Females, 

Total, 

England 

3,987.935 

4,343,499 

8,331,434 

Scotland 

734,487 

364,581 

1,599,068 

Wales 

257,178 

284,368 

541,546 

Army 

198,351 

* 

198,351 

Navy, 

126,279 


126,279 

Seamen in registered vessels 

144,558 


144,558 

Convicts 

1,410 


i.410 

Grand Total 

5,450,193 . 

5,492,448 

10,942,646 


/ 


In England 1,5^24,387 peisons arc employed chiefly in agriculture, and 
in trade, manufactures, and handicrafts. In Wales 18(),US3 are employed in agriculture, 
and 53,822 in trade, &c. 

London, the metropolis of England, and perhaps the most populous and rich city 

on the face of the globe, is situated in an extensive plain, or valley, watered by the 

Thames, only confined on the north by a few small elevations ; being a place of great 
antiquity, and first mentioned by Tacitus. It rvas in former times of far less extent, 
and surrounded with walls, but now includes South, wark, in itself a city, on the other 
side of the Thames ; and Westminster, another city on the west ; so that, like some 

places of antient geography, it might be named Tripoles, or three cities. The noUe 

river Thames is here about 440 yards in breadth, and is crowned with three bridges, 
tlie most antient of which was formerly covered with houses and shops, now removed 
but the inconveniences it presents to navigation cannot be so easily remedied. The 
Thames is crowned with a forest of masts, and conveys into London the Avealth 
of the globe, forming an excellent port, without the danger of exposure to maritime 
enmity. 

It is, however, a great defect, that instead of open quays and streets on the banks of 
the stream, the view is obstructed, on both sides, by irregular masses of buildings, 
which do not even admit of a path. London presents almost every variety which diversi* 
£es human existence ; upon the east it is a sea-port, replete with mariners, and with 
the trades connected with that profession. In the centre it is the scat of numerous 
manufactures, and prodigious commerce ; while the western, or fashionable extremity, 
presents royal and noble splendour, amidst scenes of the highest luxury, and most 
ruinous dissipation. 

Few cities, can. boast a more salubrious situation, the subjacent soil being pure 
ipravel, by wbicli advantage, united with extensive sewers, the bouses are generally 
dry, cleanly, and healthy. Provisions and fuel. are poured into the capital, even from, 
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distant parts of tlic Kingdom, the latter artirle being coals, from the counties of Xorfh- 
iimbcrlarivl and Dtirhain, transferred by sea, and thence dcnoininnted sea-coal. Hie 
Miiu-.e is «>tcume(l to purify the dampness of the air, but injures the beauty of the edf- 
fiec's ; the sublitne ardiiteclure of St. Pauls for iuitaure, ^l)ciug obscurorl by sable 
LoiKiou rcfjuii ■ s in oie* year 101, 07J beeves, 707, 45() sheep, with eaivc^ ahd 
p’iL^s in proportion ; fhe vegetables and fruits annually consumed in the year, are valued 

at ],-'()(), Ov).)/. .steihiig. 

on:ah trf>m dvde-park Corner on the M'est, to Pofilar on the East, is about six 
iniics ■ t'jo bic idUi mcqual, from throe miles to one and less ; the circumference may 
be .dwiiji M> .uih^s. I'lie bouses are almost universally of biiek, and disposed with in- 
sij> I 'vi nd.n iiy ; but in rccoinpcnce, most of the streets arc excellently paved, and iiave 
coinenir 111 p iths for foot passengers, a mark of respect to the common people, almost un- 
known to the capitals on the continent Another national feature, is the abundance 
of chaiilalilc foundations, for almost every infirmity and distress incident to liiiman' 
nailing 'I’lie mullilnde and rich display of tlic shofis impress “Strangers with astonishment, 
nor aie tlicy less surjirizcd at the constant torrent of population rolling through the prin- 
cipal streets, nor at the swarm of carrinsjes at all times crowding all the roads to the 
capital, and the nocturnal illumiuationi v^llicll extend even to four or five miles of the 
env iron‘d. 

Tfiongh the impression of the tide be felt as far as StaitiCS, the Thames, at 
London, and a considerable ^vav below, is untainted with salt. Its waters are raised 
by macbiiiciy, and conducted in innumerable pipes for domestic uses, while the fiarts 
moic remote arc supplied with water from some small ponds near Hampstead, and from 
that laudable work of Middleton, the New River, wliicli conveys a copious addition 
from the Noith. The water of the Thames is said to impart peculiar qualities to the 
]ir|uor called porter ; but this idea perhaps only tends to strengthen the monopoly of the 
London brewers. 

I’he environs of London present a spectacle almost as grand and intcK )ting as tb5t‘ 
of the metropolis itself. Extensive stree ts of villas and houses are continued in almost 
every direction, within seven or eight miles. Yet few of the public edifices in London 
can pretend to much magnificence. The cathedral of St. Paul's forms one of the chief 
exceptions ; the exterior architecture of this principal cathedral of the protestant faith 
being majestic to a degree of sublimity, but the interior is defective in decoration. The 
tombs recently ordered, in imitation of those in Westminster, nil! contribute to obviate 
ibis remark. In the colonnade, fountains. See. it yields to St, Peter’s at Home ; and, 
in general, the public edifices of London are in disadvantageous positions, uithe)ut 
j)r(j[)('r avenues or points of prospect. It is surprising that fountains, or jets dVau, which 
so much diversify the ornaments of a city, though in a garden they be puerile, should 
be almost unknown in London, except a dimi-uuivc specimen in one of the courts of 
ihe TcMuple. 

Westminster abbey may claim the next rank to St. Paul’s cathedral, being not 
only in it‘^elf a grand impressive edifice, of the Gothic class, but as being the 
sanctnarv of the illustrious dead, of all ranks, periods, and professions, from the victo»- 
VoL I. ♦ 7 B 
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rious monarch down to the humble pedagogue. It was founded by Sebcrl, I<ing of 
East Saxons ; was afterwards ruined by the Danes, and refounded l)y Edward the Con- 
fessor, whose tomb is the most anlicnt now remaining. The present edifice was the 
work of Ileniy III; and Henry VII. added an elegant chapel, and his tomb, the work 
of Torrigiano ; in the vaults under tin's chapel, the late monarchs and their offspring 
have been dc[)Osited. 'i'ho body of the edifice is crowded witi) illustrious tombs, de- 
creed by the nation, or erected at the cxpcnce of individuals ; this paj‘t is open to gene- 
ral insixjclion ; and others, more retired, are displayed by the attendants for a trilling 
remuneration. Adjacent arc the two houses of parliament, and Westminster hall, a 
vast room, feet long, and 70 wide, with a curioJis ceiling of Irish oak, and apartnientfc 
on the side, in which are lielti the principal courts of justice. 

The churches and chapels exceed 200 in number, and a few arc of beautiful archi- 
tecture. Some are the productions of lui^o Jones ; ns is also the nol)le banqueting- 
house at Whitehall, with a inabtcrly ceiling, painted by Rubens, representing li.i'* apotheo- 
sis of James 1. , 

Near London biidge, a pillar of ipS feet elevates its bold front above most of the 
.spires, and is called tlie Monumemt, being destined to comnicmoralc the conflagration 
of I-.ondon, in the reign of Charles 11. J'he Tower is only venerable from antient 
fame; and remaikabbt for the curiositit - which it contains. 'Die new edifice, erected 
by the company trading to tlic Ivast Judies, has a considerable degree of elegance, and 
some of the halls of the ('omj)anies liave a respectable appearance. The Rank is a 
structuic of tlie Lmic order, more remarkable for its intrinsic wealtli than e.xteriur mag- 
nificence. J'hc architecture of tlic prison called Newgate is singularly appropriate. 
Somerset House presents an elf gant specimen of n.'cent architecture, but may, peihaps, 
in future tiiries, be found as deficient in solidy, as it is at pre.sent inconvenient in tin* 
height and steepness of the stairs, and in some other respects. Tlie terrace ot the 
Adelphi is a jileasing piece of architecture, and presents an interesting jiiospect of the 
river. 

The Pantheon is an elegant edifice resembling tnat at Rome, but dedicated solely 
to public amusement. The royal palace of St James’s is an irregular building, of very 
modest aspect. Ehe queen’s palace, foraierly Ihickingham house, not only aspires to ele- 
gant convenience, but contains some valuable paintings, and an excellent library, form- 
ed solely i)y the taste of the reigning monarch. Tlie palace of Kensington [)rc 2 >ents an 
exubcriuice of valuable pictures, little known and raredy vi.sited. J'he houses in the 
M esl end of the town, of themselves shew the gentle gradations of rank in England, 
those ot the chief nobility being rarely distinguishable from the others ; the more re- 
inarkahle arc, Fob^y-house, the Duke of Manchester's ; the late Mrs. Montague’s, in 
I’ortm^^n-sfjiicire ; (’hesterficld house ; lord Spencer's, in the Green park ; Marquis of 
Lansdow'ifs, Reikely-square ; duke of Northumberland's, at Charing-cross ; Rurling- 
ton-iiouse, witli a fini^ colonnade behind the front wall ; and those of the duke of Devon- 
shire and the earl ol Hath, all in Piccadilly ; nor must Cuinberland-housc and Carlton- 
house, in Pall-Mall, be forgotten. 

Next to the capital in dignity, though not in extent for opulence, is York, which i& 
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not only llx; chief city Gf a larffc and fertile province, hut may be regarded as the me- 
tiopoJia of lilt* Xoi tli of J’lngliuiiJ. 'I'he name has been grudualiy corrupted from the 
antient Eboracum, by Miiicli denomination it was remarkable even in the time of the 
Homans, for the temporary residence and death of the Homan emperor Severns, This 
venerable city is divided by the river Ouse ; and tlie gothic cathedral is of celebrated 
beauty, tlie western front being peculiarly lich, the cliicf spire very lofty, and the win- 
dows of the tiiiest painted glass. York divides with Edinhurgh the winter visits of the 
northern gentry. 

But Liverpool, in Lancashire, is now generally allowed to approach the nearest to 
London in wealth and population, being tlie scat of a vast commerce, which has been 
continually on the increase, since the beginning of the last century, when it was merely 
a village. It is first mentioned in the reign of William the Conqueror ; yet in Leland's 
lime, was not even a paiish, but had only a chapel, the parish-church being that of 
Walton. In Liverpool was admitted to tlie liigh honour of being constituted a 

parish. In 1710, the dock was constructed; and the child' merchants came originally 
from Ireland, a circumstance which has given a distinct tinge to tlie manners of the 
town. Tlionccfortli tlie progress was rapid; and in 17b'0, the population was computed 
at 2.5,787 souls. In 1775, they amounted to 3 t,407, in 17B7, to 6G,6'70; at present 
lliey may be computed at lu twien 70 and 80,000. 

Tlie number of ships which paid duly at Liverpool, in 1757, was 1371 m 1794, 
they amomitcd to 4,26'5. In the African trade, a distinguishing feature of Liverpool, 
there was oify one ship employed in 1709; in 17.92, they amounted to l.‘JC. It was 
coiiipiitcvl, tiiat between the end of August, 1778, and that of April, 1779, Liverpool 
.sent out no less tlian 170 privateers. In the recent act for the contribution of sea- 
men to the royal navy, according to the ships registered in each, the estimate is as 
follows. 


London 

5725 

Hull 

731 

Bristol 

66() 

Liverpool 

171 1 

^Vl^fehavc^ 

700 

Whitby 

573 

IMcvvcastle 

1240 

Sunderland 

b'b'9 

Yarmouth 
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Bristol is still a large and flourishing city, though much of its commerce with the 
West Indies and America have passed to Liverpool. This metropolis of ttie West of 
England gradually ro.se to eminence in the Anglo-Saxon period ; and was so flourisli- 
ing and opulent in the reign of Henry II. that, besides other charters, he granted the 
possession of Dublin in Ireland ; and a colony from Bristol was accordingly transjilaiit- 
cd. 

Tiic trade with Ireland has continued cliiefly to centre in this city : even in tliat 
reign, as antient writers inform us, the port of Bristol was replete with vessels from 
Ireland, Norway, and other parts of Europe. Bristol is pleasantly situated at the con- 
fiuenre of the Froomc with the Avon. Besides the cathedral, there is a large church 
of Gotliic construction, that of Radcliffe, founded in the )3th century, and improved 
and repaired by Canyng or Canyngs, an opulent merchant of the I5tli century, ceic- 
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bratecl by William of Worcester. In the treasury room of lljis church, is an antlorit 
chfbt, the source ascribed to several literary forgeries. The hot Arells in the neigh- 
bourliood appeared to have been known in 1480; but the water was chietly used exter- 
naii,, till about the year J67o, when a baker dreaming that his diabetes was relieved 
l)y tliuiking the >'''ater, ii(‘ tiied the cxjierirnent and recovered. Since that period its 
re[)nivi;ion ha^ ini'r-easrd, and ninny comniod.ioa?,. and elegant erections have contributed 
to iccoinineud iin ^(3 \v^‘!Is to invalids. In t(jo adjacent rocks are found ticanlilul crys- 
whicii, hr lore tlic inlrodnctiiai of arti/icial gems, were greatly in fashion for fe- 
male ornainento. 'I he trade of Jiiistol is chiefly with Ireland, the West Indies, and 
Noith Am* I'ica. llamhiirgh, and the Baltic; lliat with Guinea, not the most laudable, 
i> re h^nrrl lo Livei|) 0 (>l. By the naviiration of the two rivers, Sc'vcrn and Wye, Ihis- 
toi d so engrosses most ot the trade of Wales. In 1787, Bristol employed about KiOO 
coasting vessels, and 416' ships engaged in foreign commerce. Inhabitants about 
80 ,( 100 . 

d'bc proximity mav b'^re anrhorize the mention of Bath, esteemed the most elegant 
town in England. The hut baths, from which it derives its name, were knoun indie 
Roiirm times, nor was their celebrity lust even in the dark pciiod of the Anglo Saxon 
history But the town has been greatly enlarged and decorated in the 17tii cimtury 
Tlie vuilers are used liotb internally and externally, chiefly in gonly, biliccis, and paia- 
lytic cases, being ficrjiientf'd at two times in the year, what is called the spring sca.^oii, 
from A|)ril to Juno, and (he autumnal, from September to December*. Two lblKi^ 

Uie company are attracted incndy by amusement, society, and dissipation, in all whico 
it is only second to London. Situated in a vale, Bath is very hot in summer. I’liC iuiu.sc.s 
are constructed of white stone, wijich abounds in the vicirrity. 

But next to Bristol in point of opulence, must be classed the towns of Manchester, 
Birmingliarn, and Sheflleld. 

Manchester', in Lancashire, was known in the Roman times under the name of iVIan- 
ctmiurn, a small Roman station ; but it cuntiuiied in obscurity till the lime of Elizabeth, 
when Camden mentions its rrmnufaeture of woollen clotlis, then called cottons. Dur- 
ing the civil wars under Charles I. Manchester remained in the hands of the parlia- 
ment. In 1708, the inhabitants were only computed at 8,000. In 17o7, thev tell 
sliort of ‘JO, 000 ; at pi'esent they are supposed to amount to about 70,(H)0. The 
cotton manufactures of Manchester are sufficiently known over Europe ; and the ma- 
chinery, greatly indebted to the genius of Arkwright, excites astonislnnent at the pro- 
gress of human art and industr y. 

Birmingliarn, in VV’arwickshire, was originally a village, belonging to a family of 
llie same name, whose monuments remain in the old church. Leland mentions it as a 
tow'n inhabited by smiths and cullers, in the time of Henry VIII. and by lorimers, now 
called bit makers. The extension and improvement of Birmingham originated in a 
great degree f urn Mr. John Taylor, who introduced the manufacture of gilt buttons, 
and japanned and enamelled works; but the toy manufacture was known in the leigii 
of Cliarlcs II. The great fabric, called Soho, belonging to Messrs, lioultou and Walts, 
is situated about two miles from Biirningham, but in Staffordshire. 
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Sheffield, in the most southern port of Yorkshire, is storied by Leland the chief mar- 
ket toM'ii in iluilamsiiire, (fur in the north, many particular districts usurp the n<tme 
of shires). 'I’he company of cutlers of llallamshire was established by act of parliu ' 
inent, in ; but Shelll^Jd had l>een distinguished for a kind of knives, called whitlers, 
and other articles of cutlery, as carlv as tiie Idth century ; yet, till within the lust half 
ccnliiry, the intmuf.icturcs of Sheffield were conveyed weekly to the metropolis, on pack- 
horses. In 1751, the river Don nas rendered navigable to within two miles of the town, 
wliicli I'acilitated tl)e export. 'I'lie plated goods commenced about 1758. 

I’lie other chid towns in England, not aspiring to such pre-eminence, though several 
be of tar nu re importance than otliers, shall be classed, as before mentioned, in a kind 
of geographical order, beginning at the .south-west, and proceeding to the north. 

Ealiuoiith, in Cornwall, the most westerly port in England, is chiefly remarkable for the 
anival and dispatch of packet boats. 

Exeter, in tlie adjacent county of Devon, is an anlient respcctahle city. It is the 
scat of an extensive commerce in coar.se woollen gooils, manufactured in a part of 
.Soinersctsliire, and in Devon and Cornwall. ’I'hey are exported to Italy and other 
parts of the continent, to the annual value, as is su(>po6cd, of 600,000/, and the East 
India Company pmcliasc yearly to a considerable amount. Besides tlie native wool of 
the above-moiUit)ned counties, Exeter imports from Kent about 4000 bags a-year. 
Some .ships aie also occupied in the cod tisliery of Newfoundland, and in the Green- 
land capture of whales. 'Die imports are from Spain, Italy, Hamburgh, and the Bal- 
tic ; and coals from the north of England and \V'ale.s. It is, moreover, the residence 
of many g('ntcel families ; and the frequent resort of others from the neighbouring, 
coimlics. 

Dorchester, the chief town of the county of Dorset, is a place of considerable anti- 
quity, situated on the river Fromc ; hut lias no manufactures, and is only celebrated fon 
u.s malt h(]uor. 

Salisbury, the principal town of Wiltshiie, is chiefly remarkable for extreme neatness, 
and for its catliedral, a beautiful piece ofGolliic architecture, witlr the loftiest spire in 
England, the heigh-: being 400 feet. There is a munutacture of flannel.s, and another 
of cutlery goods and liardwaic, the superiority of the scissars being particularly noted. 
Wilton, in llic same county, is famed for the manufacture of beautiful carpets, 

Winchester, tlie chief city of llumixshire, was, for many centuries, the metropolis of 
England, a pre-eminence which it did not wholly lose till the 15th century. The port 
was Southampton, but the superior safety and convenience of that of London, gradu- 
ally restored the latter to tliat metropolitan dignity which it held in the Roman period. 
Winche.ster remains a venerable city, with many vestiges of antient fame and splen- 
dour. It is situated in a bottom, amid open chalky downs, upon the small river Itchen. 

'l iic catliodi'td rather impresses the idea of majestic gravity, than of inagniflccncc ; and- 
has no spire, having been erected before that mode of architecture was used. The. 
ashes of several Saxon monarchs are here preserved with reverence. Not far from the 
cathedral stands the celebrated allege, founded by Williahi of Wickham^ and whiclv 
Vox,. I. • * 7 C 
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lias .sent forth many illii.5trioijs diameters. The reirtihii ions of this sdiool arc, in som? 
instancc.s, peculiar and severe; hut in this, and the other grand Engli.sh seniiiiaries, 
the equality of the pupils, except in respect of a;','; and abilities, and even tlic suhscr' 
veiicy in which the younger are held bv the cider, tend to steel and I'oitify llie mind 
against the subsequent cares and einniations of lile. In the centre of the city is a small, 
but most elegant Gothic cross ; and at the western extremity is the slicll of a palace, built 
under the direction of sir Cliristopher Wren, yvt heavy ami inedegant ; it \\ as hegaii by 
Charles If. hut left nnlinished at his death. It has since lieen used for French firisoners, 
and in 175)^ was tlie residence of about 6’40 emigrant priests fiom Franco. 

In the same county is situated Portsmouth, the grand naval arsenal .»f F.ngland. 'J’lie 
harlioiir is noble and capacious, narrow at the entrance, but .sjneading out into an in- 
land bay, five or six miles in length, and from two to four in brcailth. The advantages 
derived from nature have been improved by the ait and imluslry of successive genera- 
tions ; and to a patriot, Portsmouth presents one of tlic most iiitcrf.'’ting sccne.s to be 
loiind in the ihitisb dominions. The regular fortifications towards lliC land, in tlieni- 
sclves liappily a novelty to the Ilrllish eye ; the magnitude and variety of the maritime 
objects and manufactures, and the prospect of Spithead, the grand focus of naval arma- 
ment, conspire, witli a thousand relative ideas concerning tlic povver of England, supreme 
ill every sea, to excite our astonishment and exultation. 

Lewes is esteemed the chief town of Sussex ; the situation is lofty and picturesque, 
especially the site of the nnticnl castle, belonging to the powerful earls of Warren ami 
Sussex. Beneath, in a plciviant plain watered by the river Ouse, stand the ruins of an 
antient castle. 

Chichester retains some little traffic, 

Brighthelmstone is a fashionable resort for the sea air and bathing; an extensive 
beach extends four miles under lofty cliffs, and on the other side arc wide open downs, 
composed of nnmcroiis verdant hills, diversified with winding cavities : towards Shoreham 
are some pits of a kind of bitumen, which might, perhaps, be used in some manufacture. 
When dried and rolled by the waves, it forms balls of various sizes, frequent on the 
beach, and formerly used as fuel bv the [loor, though since forbidden, on account of 
the noxious smell. Brighthelmstone not only presents the nearest open shore to the 
capital, but it is distinguished for the peculiar mildness and salubrity of the air. 

Canterbury, the chief town of Kent, and the metropolis of the English church, is 
chiefly remarkable for ecclesiastical antiriuilics ; and the county town is Maidstone, 
noted for hops and thread. Kent presents many other important towns, as Deptford, 
Greenwich, Woolwich, Gravesend, Chatham, llochester, and the fashionable resorts 
of Margate, Ramsgate, and 'I’uiibridgo. Dover and ]>eal are remarkable havens. 

Having completed this bri- f .survey of the chief toivns to the south of the Severn and 
the niames, those of the middle and northern counties may be again commenced from 
the west. 

Hereford, the capital of a county bordering on Wales, vnas known in the Saxon times 
as an episcopal see. Tl:c castle, supposed to have founded in the reign of the 
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Cor#fsisor, is on Uie Jeft bank qf tlie river Wye. Tbe cathedral b large, but the lowp 
j'ff'senci little renjarkable, having gone into great decay: the only manufacture is that 
of gloves. 

Gloucester, the capital of the county so called, is admired for the regularity of ;!ie 
four principal streets, joining in the centre of the town. It avails itself of the traffic of 
the Severn, which, among other fisl), ufibrds a luxurious supply of lampreys. This 
town has been lecently celebrated for its neatness and the cheapness of its pro- 
visions. 

Worcester is also situated on the noble river Severn, over which there is a beautiful 
bridge. I'lie manufactures are chiefly gloves and woollen stuffs ; and the porcelain main- 
tains a high reputation. 

On the east, the first toivn of note is Coventry, esteemed the most inland and cen- 
trical of the English towns; whence, |)cihaps, the military phrase of sending a ^uan to 
Coventry, where ho would be the most remote from service. The manufactures ore 
chiefly ribbons, with a few gauzes and camlets. The beautiful cross, erected in 1541, 
after being much damaged by lapse of years, has bceu taken down. 

The next memorable town is Norwich, the capital of Norfolk, from its size and 
consequence Justly styled a city. It is, however, not mentioned till the year 1004 
when it was ruined by the Danes. The worsted manufactory is supposed to have been 
introduced here l^y the Flemings, in the ISth century, and was followed by that of 
sayes, arras, bombazeens, &c. Of late, the damasks, camlets, crapes, stuffs, See. here 
wrought, have been computed at the yearly value of 700,000/. ; but the fashionable use o 
cottons, and the interruption of commerce by w ar, have considerably lessened tiie con- 
sumption. 'J'he wool is chiefly from the counties of Lincoln, Leices-or, and Northam- 
ton ; the chief exports to Holland, Germany, and Uie Mediterranean. Norwich is of 
course opulent and extensive ; but the streets are confined and devious. 

Varniuuth is a nott d sea-port, with a beautiful quay, and remarkable for its fislicry 
of mackarel in May and June, and herrings in October and November : the litter, 
cured by salt, and dried. in the smoke of wood, arc called red herrings, and, besides 
borne consumption, form a considerable article of export to Spain and Italy. 

In proceeding northward, Lincoln must arrest our attention, though now’ much fallen 
from its former latnc. The interior of the cathedral is admired for its lightness and 
magnificence. The sheep of this county form a celebrated breed, but the wool goes chiefly 
to Norwich. Lincoln trades in coals, imported on the Trent. • 

In a topography of England, Leicester and Shrewsbury miglit deserve description, 
but its geography can only embrace the most important topics. The city of Chester 
must claim the next consideration. It is of Roman origin, and the chief streets are 
singular iu their construction, being excavated beneath the level of the ground, while 
a covered portico, in the front of the houses, affords an elevated and sheltered foot- 
path ; beneath are the shops and waretiouses, on the level of the streets, to which the 
passengers descend by occasional stairs. The trade of Chester is not cou.sjderable, 
till it carries on a share of the ||{iffic with North Wales; and its two annual fitirs are 
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famous for the sale of Irish linens. It is the favourite residence of many genteel fann*- 
, lies of North W ales. 

Near an extensive bay of the Irish sea, whicl) might now be termed tlie bay of Lan- 
caster, wliile antiquaries afl'ect to retain the Roman name of Moricambe, stands 
Lancaster, an antient and populous town. The name is in the North pronouncci^ 
].oncaster, the proper etymology, as it stands on the river Lon. When the counties of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland belonged to the Scots, this was regarded as a kind of 
frontier place, and was defended by a strong castle, situated on a commanding emi- 
nence. Lancaster afterwards gave the title of duke to princes of the royal blood ; and 
the contentions of the houses of York and Lancaster ai'e well known. There is a bridge 
of five arches over the Lon, which opens into a considerable haven ; the seat of a 
moderate commerce, especially with the West Indies. 

On the east, the extensive province of Yorkshire contains many flourishing towns 
besides the capital, York, and Sheffield, already describetl. On the Humber, the 
wide receptacle of many rivers, stands the great sea-poit of Hull, or Kingston-npon- 
JIull ; tlic latter name being only that of the rivulet. I’he town was founded by Ed- 
ward I. ; several privileges were obtained from Richard II. ; and the first .staple of trade 
was stock-fish, imported from Iceland. In the civil wars of the 17th century, Hull dis- 
played tlic first flag of defiance against the monarch. 'I'lie harbour is artificial, and is 
supposed to present the largest dock in the kingdom. 'I'hc trade is important with 
America and the south of Europe, but chiefly with the Baltic ; and several ships are 
employed in the northern whale fishery. The coasting traffic is extensive in coal.s, corn, 
woo), and many manufactures ; and Hull supplies the commerce of many northern 
counties, having not only comimmicalion with the Trent, and other branches of the 
Humber, but with the rivers and canals of Yorkshire. 

Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, and Wakefield, are the chief centres of the great manu- 
factures of woollen cloths and stuffs. Leeds is the principal mart for broad cloth, or 
what foreigners term fine English cloth. It is situated on the river Eyre, in an exten- 
sive vale; and the population is computed at 16,000: the cloths aie woven in the 
neighbouring villages, but are dyed, prepared, and sold at Leeds. The cloth-hall ap- 
propriated to the sale is a vast edifice ; and the whole business is transacted within the 
space of an hour on the market-days. Halifax is on an elevated situation, and very 
populous. It is the chief market for the thinner woollen cloths, such as stufl’s, cali- 
maucocs, 8cc. Scarborough, on the eastern coast, is a place of celebrated resort for 
sea-buthing, and the mineral water ; the site is romantic, but the port is small, and chiefly 
frequented by fishing vessels, 

Durham is a pleasant and venerable city, extending partly over on eminence ; the 
river ^Ve.'c., winding around in the form of a horse-shoe, renders it peninsular. Near 
the neck ci j«n;d is placed the castle, of which little more than the keep remains ; which 
is surrounded by the pleasant garden of the bishop’s adjacent palace. Towards the 
point of the peninsula stands the cathedra), a most august edifice, in a most august 
situation, with deep declivities on the south and.w^t^ down to the river; the bauks 
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of which are 6nely w'ooded, and rich HKtb« wi!kl sh?aut^s 

improved, not injured, by the tw^te and opulent of the tjlerigy* ^ .Thhe • 

east is narrow, and meanly executed ; but on ;jtiw v*Ppth,v . 
bridge; and on the west, that of bishop 

of the arches. • . -. ,'■'!;•■.•• ■ ■' ■ ^ /• ■ 

About a mile from the town, on thfe .side, stands id, feihj 
of Scotland, was taken prisoner, after, a bloody ^ 

the year 1004, at least the lower part, whitdi beloi 9 j^' | 0 'S^'h|?fia-cpU.ad 
architecture; and is now repturing, at ..the SontC’ 

bmnclics of the woollen manufacture are .caitl^vpn ht 

pets have been lately made ftiere,in..akind of;,Mosa!ii;,foif<nv ; ■ ..;>;4 ,.5 \ /.s'; ,- ' 

Stockton on the river Teps, Sundcriahdiai!><thi<0 .■ntoot^h^ithe, 
on that of the Tyne, are sea-port tOwnS^-in ^ 

is commonly styled in the norrith’O^ 

Pool is only a bathing, placd. ■■>«■'-• •:>- ^'4?" ,v.-Vw’fe*-: ;■. . . 

«On the river Tyne stapdscNcwcastk,- aoktwmed’fi^fhtia 
'I'his is a large and populons town, or rather <nt 3 r,,.^aced 'e® ,tlie',;oentre..5>f the gr^d 

roal-inincs, in the counties nf Dbrham and-! HaSthl^tu.berJand*'-'?*^?^ hpyd ^'..cahtdift^s- 

supplied l.®ndon end most hf the eatt atiKi sojplh. of* Bngt«pd. ^ii^-&at,v^el; which ..has 
pei’baps contributed more to the mahMfttotiwea.aQd 'Ownmeree, g^; W)naeq,ueot.y’ealth and- 
power of this kingdom,' than any - other,’ O)a|erial'iO%ciri:nn>^ 0 W* fleets, 

soinetitnes amount to 500 .sail’; lbeir/8tatloirl8f .at''>Sht^liai 9^?^****^ 

WHliogton. Even asia nursery of seapien, the tnMte;d8 .ioveloable* *^ In.i^vparl%,,pf;_the 
neighbourhood are seen large carts, ladpn with. '<?Otd?h , ahd 

port, on inclined planes, without the- belp^ of . honjfta^oy Bhen,<l04hd;gr?®Ml|t|W? ,pC'^^®- 
stranger. Near Newcastle ' are/ also fcwnd -qtraTrica ®’’ 

houses smoke around, the productions/Of which. ha?e ;beB0 rccoh^y h^.?®<^.tfcahw purity. 
Their exports are pickled salmon^ lead., salt, buttar» and t^o^ The auburfa.pf Gate^ 
head stands on the sooth of the Tyw ; and is conneoCed with the .e^y hy a grand 
Tl)e shops and crowded streets i^cal lhe idea of Eondon *. hutsth© la|ler are jgp.peraUy. 


narrow, steep, and incommodious, , i. ..... . , . , • ,. , ,, -./..i,;,, 

Berwick-upon-Tweed, on. the Scotti^.'aide of ^ riyef,, is a pppujo^, apd 

well-built town. _Tbe ; chief remaining town in .Englaud, ia .thp .capital. Oi 

the county of Cumberland, ' placed at : the confluence' of .Iji^e ..nwrs . Fe^^, t^d^, Qair 
dew with the Eden. The old fortifleaMon* remain nearly enth?. ; l|i^ .anp|j^ 
been the antient Luguballia ; but neither the castle npr cathedi??! .fljf Tlio 

chief manohu^tures are linens, piloted and checked* jWhjps, .*be town 

is little populous; and is chiefly-' memorable for trapsaetiof^ in. th^,aiM|^^vafaW' between 
Scutlarid and England. . - . ... 

Edinburgh, ftie capital of Scotland, naturally 4^ilSia,.th%l^^ this division. 

The castle, before the use of artiUery, was deenae^, to It was proba- 

IJy built by the Saxon king.Edwiivw(boee tetrilioiy re^h^^. of Forth, and 

w ho gave bis name lo Edinburgh, as it certainly wd not ftiil into the bands <rf the hcots 
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9^3. ,7bc.toitrn was ^buiR for tb# 

‘tiie Caitte { and^ W^ia iiwopventeiit jsituation. for a capiiai catl «cafoel^. 
to ; tto' iijj^ )vfoK!:h is on tba ridge of a Ml, lying east «nd wmc« 

end sp^ • la fortner times, the toa-n a«» 


surrpup(ic,d by;n'ater, excepting towards tiieeast ; so that when the Frenoh lendod fo 
tto'iresgetoy hbey gave it Hte nanse of Lislebovrg. 

'silkfMofl sujg^ted Ito'idtota^’tottdiug t^ryfoftyil^ses, divided aaioetories, eueii 
bl ^ivhich POntne^?dr atdtctf' ;i:ieo^ layge and cemnjodious, for the use of a 

IftoD^y ys6 that the h^lttMtvbf w4)ieh is chiedy of hewn stone, broad, and 

VhH aipecially as it ifoes a foil mile .in « direct 

lipe:ai|^d tfadual a6centvffom'^/|Nd«^;fO^;;^iyi<Md-hniu^ eesK, and m ternu- 

ha^ dh^tifo I'hy thetlrde.tHdi^l^ dfo^eH^e, rock, inaOceesrUe 

bu alPiHi^, ctotJ?. not ^only.toyerlooks the ci^. 

Its tot poin- 
ipanda sbipfiimg, the/ oppbsito coast 

i^r' 4Q-’ ■flailfeib nvhkh border upon 4hc 

English, yrho 
*e*doep«|t- impretsion of Scotch 
t)a^tos8r;yhi<^'toi4iill^p|^d^|jil^iftt^ vapartments, a tolerable 

■'ttaibdf but eootains 

'die r^m Ipldiiiii 'legal 'Matniaienta of their 

at ^prcueot of those regalia is 
cbbikitjid time -/oi ^ir beii^ deposited, where 

ttoy hi!b*fe^'dtbit¥beA;*' 4r ,■.- .. 


VEheli^^e.^stfo,idf'^''$^\b*alltof^^^^ stands the sb- 

. bi^, or of this palace, begun 

^ .JltinMs' y. todyuiiiM^ hyv^l^tl^Ii -liiilill ^ architecture, huiilt 

accomihl tii tfhe yidtt trtfd /ditbblliM^ OiriWiUiatn Sroce, a Scotch gentlo- 

'’msh’bft^ily,''4(ad tihe:^ dhbjgibil^'ilitSi^tietto ;Eoand the ^oadran^e 

nins ati-avcade^ adorned wity ipUasters & and tiiy ineidfl a wH W i w a magnificent apartoienis 
for the 'ditke 'of 'Utftiiittob; trh‘b % for oilier <Ddble- 

in.eb. 4(3 %i)g ythto^lv portaait^ tot all of 

•them 'paid^'^ fobd^fo'^cMHlfor le^^^toclh^ tjdiirn 'tatto tinie of the revo« 

luUon. wfain'dtdkb bf -great dtnptioweiBeiits 

aboutyii8''pj!#^l 'fk, id -than .its Motuoticuii, 

iit- ifoe tott6fo%fi%hlski, Wmprdtiipl en^g^ll^ iifoodfoibi^^ to its 

Tb^chaprl pehfoi^iw fa ttoppfo^ bs #lie« i||paire4y>d by that 

prints*' bad a 
' very b#pbide4ft«»tb Mribao-phlai^t It wds 
' the Cddvei)t^Ji^di^)^ t^‘(ddabthE^:oi;lfouto!d^*i|^ rifled of ait its 

rich oVtiaaient^%.‘t!to^yy^.^dtabb f£ ibd broke into the 
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anticnt chapel gave way, and fell diHvft w 
si<H>e(i by the iutaraMMs #e)|^«f »4]4f«|t W 

the wails wem unable to support. 

Tite iipapUa], founded by <|'ee 

lien lot's Work, stands on ^tbe sovfPTrrfKqr ^ wr* hi nee '■ » *'^ t-t " 
iiaest and most legulai' spcieinftKI «hi<^efi]jift 
to queen Anne, wfe of ki»| i*wa(l Vl»]ii 

cxceedirt" any thing of that Kind to be itben in OH#'' , , 

whom HertiM left Ws esiwcMiSWi ^ wid l#,Wll^»b|^Nf‘*'P^I>po* 
baroiis deviqns into ^ buibSoft 'jbertwii^y *[^ -» •'■' •> 

the ornqmeRtsof iMfbpnewhwt 

iiotH'itltstaadii^, upon #0 trbdtft 'O ftWS 

inelegantly laid -out- It Oikl 'indlt fw* #J0 iWHlftMlftwe nc4 • d h cptfflftinC I 
belonging tp tbtditi««pa#dMi#i^ , . . 

citv ludgisti atOis* ^ T * khL^ ^-*5 

Among jft* ^ 

which claims tbo privilegobt^dii iK>iv«fsiy?<^fttaiiibd 

the direonoo Mif the poW^ ^ ^ 

tittle can be as«i of itb’bsdWIogy^'^t^h «t#t»lcul(S^ il 

those days; thoyose, honcdd^l ^dtWaWd^ Htti4 mf ' bK^WWWvipp^ W 

of far more impostaneq, it is««bprfd m 

terninj i iw ,c1k»Ii, fer ««, nS^ 

u. EuiSpe. -no. colkiieS 

which ii said 10-haaa bawiof ™ 

gisen b, sir Aedrc llelii|lin'«|it^Ml< ft »“ *'''’ 

rary cuuosities, vvhicb Ode , A ^ ^ 

The parliament square, erj teltit *M»«Ukll, eKWb was • fi»«eriy tile mort om,|. 
mental part of this ci^; f ^ of which 

jsts of lofty buildings j eii^ifr tii#ent4#e » of Charles ^ 

room built by Chaili*^i(.^<bft 

portioned than WositrdftStMnOrilw# #r #W “executed m tja wanner, 
has be«i, by g*d jiidgn^. 

aij^iicery, 

rs. Thii^ 

equals any thing irf Ibft 4dad ^ ^ \ 

and wns-vae‘%s!t-iW»ti»elih anJ 

book. koo«tolim.isw«Mbg^*l«^^^ 

judgment. It eomtaiBf iilt«»4to ^ ° ,• ^ < . , • 

history, clrartuIanOs, and otiser paUPf* «P ^alr iliat 

joining the library is the room wheas tii# public yjgeqtdl, WfO ’ 4 > ’i ^ 
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'.•iiicb co'ntaips tbe library) though lofty in the roof, arc miserably dark and distnai. It 
is said, tliat preparations arc now carrying on, for lodging both the books and papers iri 
fooins far better suited to their irnpbrtance and valqe. 

’ The ■ bi{^ church of Edinburgh, cabled that of St. Giles, is now divided into foiir 
churches, and a ropn? where the general assembly sits. It is a large Gothic building, 
and its steeple is surmounted Try arches, formed into an imperial crown, which has a 
(ilbdd effect to the eye. The churches and other edifices of the city, erected before the 
1-nion, contain little but wh^ common to such buildings ; but the excellent [mve- 
tnent of the city, which was begun about two centuries ago by one Merlin, a Frenchman, 
ele serves pa^'iiciilar attention. 

The modern edifices, in and near Edinburgh, such as the exchange, public offices, 
hospitals, bridges, and the like, demonstrate the vast improvement of the taste 
of the Scots in their public works. Parallel to the citj' of Edinburgh, on the nortli, 
the nobility, gentry, and others, have almost completed a new town, upon a plan w hicl* 
ehocs honour to the present age. The streets and squares are laid out with the utmost 
regularity, and the houses are built with stone, in an elegant taste, with all the conve- 
niences that render those of England so delightful and commodious. The fronts of 
some are superbly finished, displaying at the same time ti»c judgment of the builder, and 
the public spirit of the proprietor. 

Between the old and the new town lies a narrow bottom or vale, w'hich, agreeably tp 
the original plan, was to have been formed into a sheet of water, bordered by a terracc- 
walk, and the ascent towards the new town covered with pleasure gardens, shrubbencs; 
fee. But this elegant design fell to nothing, through the narrow ideas of the magistrates, 
who, finding greater benefits by letting the ground to inferior tradesmen, upon building 
leases, this s|K}t, formed by nature as an agreeable opening to a crowded city, became 
a nuisance to the gentlemen who bad been so liberal in ornamenting the buildings upon 
the summit. A decision of the house of lords (in which a certain great luminary of the 
law, equally distingui^icd for his taste and good sense,, heartily concurred) put a stop 
to the nrean erections. 

At the west or upper end of this vale, the castle, a solid rock, not less than CO stories 
high, looks down with awful magnificence. The eastern extremity is bounded by a 
ttriking object of art, a lofty bridge, the middle arch l>eiog pO feet high, which joins the 
new buildings to the city, and renders the descent on each side the vale (there being 
no water in this place) more commodious for carriages. We are the more particular in 
describing this place, that the reader may form some idea of its pleasant situalion, 
standing on an eminence, with a gentle declivity on each side, in the heart of .a rich 
country ; the view southward, that of a romantic city, its more romantic castle, and dis- 
tant bills, rising to an amazing height; while the prospect northward gives full scope (o' 
the eye, dcl ghts the imagination, and fills the mind with such ideas as the works of nature 
alone can inspire. One agreeable prospect, however, is still wanting, a handsome clvan 
inn or tavern, with a genteel coffee-room, towards the side 'that (A-erlooks the Forth ; 
and which might be easily accomplished by subscription ; and from the groat resort of 
o aveibrs, could not (ail to bring a profitable return- 
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I'dinbiirgh may be considered, notwithstanding its castle, and an open wall which in- 
closes it on the south side, of a very ino<lcrn fabric, but in the Roman manner, as on 
r;icii town ; so that in tact it would iiuve been impracticable for its inbabitants tQ have 
defended it against tlu; rebels, w bo took possession of it in ] 743. 

Edinburgh contains a playhouse, which has now the sanction of an act of parliament ; 
{ind concerts, assemblies, balls, music meetings, and other polite amusements, arc as 
frequent and brilliant licre us in any part of his majesty's dominions, London and Hath 
excepted. 

Kdinburgli is governed by a lord-provost, four bailiffs, a dean of guild, and a trea- 
s>ucr, annnaiiy chosen from the commun council. Every company or incorporated 
trade ciioscs its own deacon, and here arc ].]• ; namely, surgeons, goldsmiths, skinners, 
furriers, haminer-mcn, wrights or carpenters, masons, tailors, bakers, butchers, cord- 
waiuers, weavers, fullers, and bonnet-makers. The lord-provost is colonel of the town- 
guard, a military institution, to be found in no part of his mnjesty's dominions but in 
lidinburgb ; they serve for the city-wati b, and patrole the streets, are useful in suppress- 
ing small commotions, and attend the execution of sentences upon delinquents. They 
are divided into tlirce companies, and wear an uniform ; they arc immediately commanded 
by three officers, nnder the name of captains. Besides the guard, Edinburgh raises 16 
companies of trained bands, which serve as militia. The revenues of the city consist 
chiefly of that tux which is now' common in most of the bodies corporate in Scotland, of 
two Scotch pennies, amounting in the whole to two-thirds of a farthing, laid on every 
Scotch pint of ale (containing two English quarts) consumed within the precincts of the 
city. This is a most judicious impost, as it renders the poorest people insensible of the 
burden. Its product, however, has been sufficient to defray the expcnce of supplying 
the city with excellent water, brought in leaden pipes from the distance of four miles ; 
of erecting reservoirs, enlarging the harbour of Leith, and completing other public works, 
of great expence and utility. 

Ix;ith, though near two miles distant, may be properly called the harbour of Edin- 
burgh, being under the same jurisdiction. It contains nothing remarkable but the re- 
mains of two citadels (if they arc not the same), wliich were fortified and bravely de- 
fended l)y the French, under ^lary of Guise, against the English, and afterwards repaired 
by Cromwell. 

Th(r neighbourhood of Edinburgh is adorned with noble seats, which arc daily increasing; 
some of them yield to few in England ; but they are too numerous to be particularised 
here. Wc cannot, however, avoid mentioning the marquis of Abercorn’s a short way 
from the city ; the duke of Bucclcugh’s house, at Dalkeith ; that of the marquis of Lo- 
thian, at Newbottlc ; and Hopetoun-house, so called from the carl its owner. About 
four miles from Edinburgh is Roslin, noted for a stately Ciothic chapel, esteemed one of 
the most curious pieces of workmanship in Europe ; founded in the year 1440, by 
William St. Clair, prince of Orkney and of Oldcnberg. 

Glasgow, in the shire of Lanark, situated on a gentle declivity, sloping towards the 
river Clyde, 44 miles west of Edinburgh, is, for population, commerce, and nehes, the 
VoL. 1. * 7 E 
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second city in Seotkud, and, considering its size, tlie first in Great Britain, and perliaps 
in Europe, as to elegance, regularity, and tho beautiful materials of its buildings. Tlic 
.streets cross each other at right angles, and arc broad, straight, and tvell paved, and 
consequently clean. The houses make a grand appearance, and are generally four oj 
five stories high, and many of them, towards the centre of the city, arc supported by 
arcades, which form piazzas, and give the whole an air of maguiliceucc. Some of tlie 
modern built churches are in the finest stile of architecture ; und the cathedral is a stU' 
pendous Gothic building, hardly to be parallelled in that kind of architecture. It 
contains three churches, one of which stands above another, and is furnished with a very 
fine spire, springing from a tower, the whole being reckoned a masterly and matchless 
fabric. It was dedicated to St. Mungo, or Kentigcrn, who was bishop of Glasgow in 
the sixtli century. Tiie cathedral is upwards of 600 years old, and was preserved from 
the fury of the rigid reformers by the resolution of the citizens. The town-house is a 
lofty building, and has very noble apartments for the magistrates. '1 he university is 
esteemed the most spacious and best built of any in Scotland, and is at present in a 
thriving state. 

In this city are several well-endowed hospitals ; and it is particularly well sup- 
plied with largo and convenient inns, proper for the accommodation of strangers 
of any rank. Thoy have lately built a handsome bridge over the river Clyde ; but our 
bounds do not allow us to particularise that, and the other public-spirited undertakings 
of this city, carrying on by the inhabitants, who do honour to the benefits arising from 
their vast commerce, both foreign and internal, which they carry on with amazing suc- 
cess. In Glasgow arc seven churches, and eight or ten meeting-houses, for sectaries 
of various denominations. The number of its inhabitants has been estimated at 
60 , 000 . 

Aberdeen bids fair to he the tiiird town in Scotland, for improvement and population. 
It is the capital of a sliire, to which it gives its name, and contains two towns, New and 
Old Aberdeen. 'Hie former is the shire town, and evidently built for the purpose of 
commerce. It is a u ell-built city, and has a good quay, or tide-harbour; in it are 
three churclies, and several episcopal meeting-houses, a considerable degree of foreign 
commerce and much shipping, a well-frequented univwsity, and about 20,000 inha- 
bitants. 

Old Aberdeen, near a mile distant, though almost joined to the new, by means 
of a long village, has no depcndancc on the other ; it is a moderately large market 
town, but has no haven. In each of these two places there is a well-endowed college, 
both together being termed the university of Aberdeen, although quite independent of 
each other. 

; Perth, the capital of Perthshire, lying on the river Tay, trades to Norway and the 
Baltic; is finely situated, has an improving linen manufactory, and lies in the neigh, 
bourhood of pne of the most fertile spots in Great Britain, called the Carse of Gowry. 
'J'his town is supposed to have increased one-third since the year 174.5 ; and contains 
about 1 1,000 inhabitants. Dundee, by the general computation, contains about 10,000 
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inhabitants ; it lies near the mouth of the river Tay ; it is a tovn uf considerable trade, 
exporting much linen, grain, herrings, and poultry, to sundry foreign parts ; end has 
three churches. Montrose, Aberbrothick, and Brechim, lie in the same county of 
Angus .- the first has a great and flourislling foreign trade, and the nmnufactures of the 
other two are in an improving state. 

The antient Scots valued themselves upon trusting to their own valour, and not to 
fortiticatiuns, for the defence of their country. This was a maxim more heroical per- 
haps than prudent, as they have often experienced ; and, iniloed, at this day, their 
forts would make but a sorry figure, if regularly attacked. 'J'lie castles of Edinburgh, 
Stirling, and Dumbarton, formerly thought places of great strength, could not hold out 
hours, if besieged by bOOO regular troops, with proper artillery. Fort William, 
whidi lies in the West Highlands, is sutficient to bridle the inhabitants of that neigh- 
bourhood ; as are fort George and fort Augustus, in the north and north-west: but 
none of them can be considered as defences against a foreign enemy. 

^V'e shall not pretend to enter upon a description of the noble edifices that, within the 
course of this and the last century, have been erected for private persons in Scotland, 
because they are so numerous, that, to {lurticuhirise them, e.xceeds the bounds of onr 
plan. It is sufficient to say, that many of them arc equal to some of tl»e ino.st superb 
buildings in England and 1‘oreign countries : and the reader’s surprise at this will cease, 
when be is informed that the genius of no people in the world is more devoted to archi- 
tecture than that of the nobility and gentry of Scotland ; and that there is no country 
in Europe, on account of the cheapness of materials, where it can be gratified at so mode- 
rate cxpcnce. This may likewise account for the stupendous Gothic cathcdials, and 
other religious edifices, which anticntly abounded in Scotland ; but at the time of the re- 
formation, they were mostly demolished, by a furious and tumultuous mob, who, in these 
practices, received too much countenance from the reforming clergy, exasperated at the 
long and soi e sntf'erings they had endured from the popish parly. 

Dublin, the capital of Ireland, is, in magnitude and tlie number of inhabitants, the 
second city in the British dominions ; much about the size of .Stockholm, Copenhagen, 
Berlin, aticl Marseilles, and is supposed to contain about 16(),000 inhabitants. It is 
situated ‘270 miles N. W. of ^..ondo^ 1 , and near h'O miles W. from Holyhead, in North 
Wales, the usual station of the passage vessels between Great Britain and Ireland. 
Dublin stands about seven miles from the sea, at the bottom of a large and spacious 
bay, to which it gives name, upon the river Litl'ev, which divides it almost into two 
equal parts, and is banked in, through the whole length of the city, on both sides, which 
form .spacious and noble quays, where ves.scls ixlow the first bridge load and unload 
before tlie merchants’ doors and warehouses. A stranger, upon entering the bay of 
Dublin, which is about seven miles broad, and in stormy weather extremely dangcious, 
is agreeably surprised with the beautiful prospect on each side, and the distant view of 
Wicklow mountains ; but Dublin, from its low situation, makes no great appearance. 
The increase of Dublin, within tlicse last 20 years, is incredible ; and it is generally sup- 
posed that 7000 bouses have been added to the city and suburbs since the reign of queett 
Anne. I’fte nmnber of bouses in the year 1777 , was and are now estimated at 
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not less tlian CC, 000. Tliis city, in its appearance, bears a near resemblance to Lon- 
don. Tbe houses are of brick ; the old streets are narrow and mean, but the now' 
stroots are as clej'ant as those of the metropolis of Great Britain. Sackvillc-street, 
wliicli is sometimes culled the Mull, is particularly noble. I’lie houses are elegant, 
Inity, anil uniformly built, and a gravel walk runs through the nhole, at an equal dis- 
tance from the sides. 

The river Lifley, though navigable for sca-vesscls, as far as the custom-house, or cen- 
tre of the city, is but small, when compared with the Thames at London. (.)vcr it are 
two liaudsoniG bridges, lately built, of stone, in imitation of that at W'estminstcj', and 
there are three otliers, that have little to recommend them. Formerly the centre of Dub- 
lin, towards the custom-house, was crowded and inconvenient for commercial piuposcs ; 
but of late a new stieet has been opened, leading from Essc.\-bridge to the eastlc, where 
the lord-lieutenant resides. A new exchange has been lately erected, an elegant : tinc- 
ture of wliite stone, richly cinhcllishcd with semi-columns of the C orinthian order, a 
cupola, and other ornaments. 

The barracks are pleasantly situated on an eminence near tlio river. They consist of 
four large courts, in which we generally quartered four hatullions of foot, and one 
regiment of horse; from hence the castic and city guards are relieved daily. They arc 
said to he the largest and completest buildings of the kind iu Europe, being capable 
of containing 30()() fOot and U»0l) horse. 

The liiM'ii-hall was erected at the public expence, and opened in the year 1728, for 
the reception of sucli linen cloths as wore brought to Dublin J’or sale, for which there 
aro convenient apai tmvnts. It is entirely under the direction of tlic trustees for the en- 
couragement of the linen manufactory of Ireland, who are composed of the' lord chan- 
cellor, the primiitc, the archbishop of Dublin, and the principal part of the nobility and 
gentry, ibis national institution is productive of great advantage, by preventing many 
Irauds, which ollierwise would be committed in a capital branch of trade, by which many 
thousands arc employed, and the kingdom greatly enriched. 

Stephen’s <»reen is a most extensive square, round which is a grarcl-walk of near a 
mile. Here genteel company vialk in the evenings, and on Sundays after two o’clock, 
and in fine weather make a very gay appearance. Many of the houses round the green 
aie very stately; hut a want of uniformity is observable throught the whole. Ample 
amends will be made for this defect, by another spacious square near Stephen’s Green, 
iiovv laid out and partly built. The houses being lofty, uniform, and carried on with 
stone, as far as the first floor, will give the whole an air of magnificence, not exceeded 
by anything of the kind in Biitain, if we except Bath. 'J'hc front of Trinity college, 
extending above 300 feet, is built of Portland stone, in the finest taste. 

'Ihc parliament house was begun in 172<). and finished in 1739. expence of 

40,000/. 'Ihis superb pile was iu general of tlie Ionic order, and was justly accounted 
one of the foremost architectural beauties. The portico in particular was, perhaps, 
without parallel : the internal parts also had many beauties, and the manner in which 
this building was lighted has been much admired, This superb building, on the 27th of 
February, 1792, was observed to be in flames, about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
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^lien the bouse of lords, as well as the commons, was sitting, and in full debate, ^yl)cn 
the alarm was given, one of tlie members made his way to the roof, and looking down 
into the house from one of the ventilators, confirmed the apprehensions of those within, 
by saying that the dome was surrounded hy fire, and would tumble into the house in 
five minutes. Tlie volume of fire, by M’hich the dome was surrounded, soon iiiiide 
apertures on all sides, by melting the copper from the wood-work, and thus exhibiting 
the cavity of the dome tilled with tlaines, like a large fnnmcc, whiclu at about half past 
six, tumbled into the house with one great crash. The valuable library and all the 
papers of importance were saved. It lias since been rebuilt, and restored to its former 
elegaiyce and beauty. 

But one of die greatest and most laudable undertakings that this age can boast of is 
the building of a stonewall, about flie l)rcadtli of a moderate street, and of a piojiortion- 
ablc height, and tlirce miles in length, to confine the channel of the bay, and to shelter 
vessels in stormy weather. 

The civil government (»f Dublin is by a lord-mayor, See. the same as in London. Every 
third year, the lord-mayor and ^24 companiee, by vhtueof an old charter, are obliged to 
perambulate tlie city, and its liberties, which they call riding the I’runchiscs. Upon 
this occasion the citizens \\(\ with each other in show and ost('ntation, wliich is somc^r 
limes productive of disagreeable consequences to many of their fainiliLS. In Dublin 
there arc two large tlicatrcs, (hat arc generally w’cll filled, and which serve as a kind of 
inirscry to those in London. In this city are 18 parish churches, eight chapels, llirce 
churches for Ercnch, and one for Dutch protostants, seven preshyterian meeting-houses, 
two for metijodists, two fur qiiakers, and 1(> Roiiuin catholic (*hapels. A royal liospilal, 
like that at CheL^ea, fur invalids ; a lying-in hospital, \vith gardens, built and laid out 
in the finest taste ; an hospital for lunatics, founded by the famous Dean Swift, who 
liimselfdied insane; and sundry other hospitals, for patients of every d'?'/ ription. Some 
of the chnrclies have been lately rebuilt, and others 'arc rebuilding, in a more elegant 
manner. And, indeed, whatever way a stranger turns himself in tliis city, he will per- 
ceive a spirit uf elegance and magnificcmcc ; and if he extend his \iew over the whole 
kingdom, he will be convinced that works of ornament and public utility are no where 
more encouraged than in Ireland, chieriy tlirongh the munificence of parliament. 

It has, however, been matter of siirprisi’, that, with all this .spirit of national improve- 
ment, few or no good inns are to be met with in Ireland. In the caj)ital, which may be 
classed among the second order of cities in Europe, there is not one inn which deserves 
that name. This may in some measure be accounted for, by the long and sometimes claii- 
gcrons passage from C’hcstcr and Ifulyheadto Ireland, which prevents the gentry of 
England with their families, from visiting that island : but as it is now proposed to make 
turn[)ike roads to Portpalrick in Scotland, fiom whence the passage is short and safe, 
the roads of Ireland may, hy liiis means, become more frequented, especially when the 
rural beauties of that kingdom arc more generally known. For though in I'nglaiid, 
France, and Italy, a traveller meets with views the most luxuriant and rich, lie is .some- 
iimes cloyed with a sameness that runs through the whole; but in North Britain and 
ireJancl, the rugged mountains, \\lw)se tops lockdown upoai ihc clouds, the cxt('n‘=ive 
VoL. L * 7 F 
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lakes, enriched with busliy islands, tlic cavities, glens, and cataracts, have a wonderful 
cjVoct upon the imagination of every admirer of nature, liovvcver rough and unadorned 
with artificial beauties. 

Cork is ileservcdly reckoned the second city in Ireland, in magnitude, riches, and 
commerce. It lies I'Jf) miles S. W. of Dnhliii, uiid coulaiiis above WOO houses. Its 
liaven is dcc'p, and uell sheltered from all winds ; but siiuill vessels only can come up to 
the city, uliich staufls aliont seven miles up the rivir l./ee. 'J’iiis is the chief port of 
merchants in the kingdom ; and there i«, perhaps, more beef, tallow, and butter, sliip- 
ped off here, than in nil the other ports of Ireland put toiiethcr. Hence thcri; is a great 
resort of .slii|is to this port, particular! v erf those bound from (Ireat llritain to Jamaica, 
Ilarbadocs, and all the Caribbec islands, uhicli put in here to victual and complete 
their lading. It appears, that in tiie reign of Edward IV. tlu re were 11 churclies in 
Cork, though there are now only seven, and yet it has ever since that u; m lieen estcemeil 
a thriving city : hut it must be ol)S( rved, tliat, liesides lli(; churches, there are at thi- 
time six mass-Iiouscs, two dissenting meeting houses, anothi-r for (juakers. and a cha- 
pel for French protestants. Kiii'ulc is a popni<rns and strong town, with an excellent 
harhoiir, and considerable connnerce and s|iip|)ing ; and it is, moreover, oc'Casionaliv 
a station for the rnv.d navv ; for wl)i(. ii end this port is furnished with proper naval of- 
ficers and store-keepers. Waterford is recko.i-.d nc.xt to Cork for riclies and .siiipj)ing. 
and contains I houses. It is eoinu.Miuled l)v Diincaiinon fort ; aiul on th(' west .side 
of the town is a citadel. I.imeiick, is a handsome, populous, commercial, strong city; 
it lies on both sides the Shannon, and contains .PJ.W houses. 

Jlcifast is a large seaport and trading to vn, at the inontli of tlie Lagen ^Vatcr, where 
it falls into Carrickfergus fiay. Ilowiijiali ick has a tioiii'ishing liiuai mamitacture. 
Carrickfi rgns, or Knockfergus, hy some deemed the capital tow n of the province, has 
a good harhour and castle, but little commerce. Derry, or Londonderry, as it is most 
usually called, stands on Lough-Foyl, is ;i strong little city, luuiiig linen manufactures, 
with .some shipping. All tliis extreme north part of Ireland is situated so near to Scotland, 
that they are in sight of each other's coasts. Doncgall, the comity town of the same 
name, othewisc called tlie county of '1 yrconiK’I, is a place of some trade ; as is like- 
wise Emiiskilliug. All w hidi last-mcntionc<l places, and many more, though less con- 
siderable, are chicHv, and industi iously employed in the manufacturing of linen and 
linen tliread, to the benefit of the whole kingdom, which, by its vast animal exportations 
of linen into England, is enabled to pay for the great annual importations from England 
into Ireland ; and likewise to render the money constantly drawn from Ireland into Eng- 
land, liy her ftlisentccs, less grievous to her. 

Tiuitigli Ireland contains no strong places, according to the modern improvements 
in fortification, yet it has several forts and garrisons, that serve as comfortable sinecures 
to military ofiiccrs. 'J'hc cliief arc Eondooderry, and Culmore fort, dork, Limerick, 
Kinsalc, Duncaimon, Ross-Casflc, Dublin, Chnrlcmont, Galway, Carrickfergus, Mary- 
borough, and Athlonc. Each of these forts is furnished with deputy-governors, under 
various denominations, who have pecuniary provisions from the government. 

It cannot be pretended, that Ireland is as yet furuisbed with any public edifices, 
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compare with those to be found in countries where sovereigns and their courts reside ; 
l)iit it has some elegant |)uhlic buildings, which do honour to the taste and pul)Iic spirit 
of the inhabitants. The castle, Essex-bridge, and several edifices about Dublin, already 
mentioned, are magnificent and elegant pieces of aicliitccturo, and many noble (jrolhic 
churches, and other buildings, are to he secinn Ireland. 

The Iii.4] nol)ili*v and gentry of fortune now vie with those of England in the 
iiuignir]c('nt .sli ucliii'e f Ihoir houses, and the elegance of their ornaments. In speak- 
ing of iho pul)l!'- huikliii^s of this kingdom, \vc must not forget the numerous barracks 
v^llere the so!Jicrb arc lodged, equally to the case and conveniency of the inhabitants. 

I!ut liaving exhausted .so largo a proportion of our bounds in describing our native 
empire, it is ucce.s:5aiy that \vt' descend into no faither particular, but take our depar- 
ture for tlic continent of Juirope, 
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Geographicax- descuiptiom of the North of Ehrope Caieral dcscripiiou 

of the European continent — [tx divisum into four princijHil partx, the Northern, 
JEestcru^ Eastern, and Southern — History of the discovery of the north tf Europe — 
By what means it became knotm to the rest of the world — Ds grand divisions. East 
Greenland, Iceland, Tornoe islands, Lapland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
Prussia, Bohemia, Hungary, and Danubian provinces. 

'Wf^ hsive commenced our geographical journey wiih an examination of onr native 
^ * country, because it is that part, of liie terraqueous globe with which we arc 
more especially concerned, and because wc judged it necessary that the rea<ler, by being 
made acquainted with the natural and political advantages enjoyed at home, might 
be furnished with the better standard to enable him to ascertain the condition of lliose 
nations by which we arc surrounded. I'Voin the British Isles we pass over to the norths 
ern part of the European continent, because it is the birth-place of our ancestors, as 
well as of the hardy warriors who erected so many independent states on the ruins of 
the enervated empire of Rome. Whoever has not diligently studied the customs and 
constitution of the northern nations, can never thoroughly understand the history of Fraiicc, 
of Spain, of Portugal, and of Italy. 

Difleronce rA 


Kingdoms. 


Urta'ldi 

r'tiK'f riiy. 

I)i».t.and Itfariug rime from 
I'tom Luittloiu l.iUiiihm. 

11. M, 

HL'ligiun. 

Norway 

1000 

300 

Bergen 

540 N. 0 

24 bef. 

Protestaxit 

Denmark 

•240 

180 

C’oj)cnhagen 

500 N. E. 0 

50 bef. 


Sweden 

800 

500 

Stockholm 

780 N. E. 1 

10 bef. 


Russia 

1.500 

1100 

Petershurgh 

1140 N. E. 2 

4 bef. 

Greek ch. 

Poland 

700 

680 

Warsaw 

769 K. 1 

24 bef. 

Catholic 

Prussian dominions 

609 

350 

Berlin 

540 E. 0 

49 bef. 

Protestant 

Germany 

Vot. I. 

600 

500 

Vienna 

*7G 

600 E. I 

5 bef. 

Cath. & Pro. 
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DifTorpnc** 


KiiigJoms. 

Lcnztii. 

Drcadth. 

Chief cify. 

bofiriiij; time frnni 
iDMii l^mdon. 

II. M. 

Ri-Iiglon. 

) 

Bohemia 

300 

250 

Prague 

6’00 1’.. 1 

4 bcf. 

('atholic 

Holland 

150 

100 

Aiustcrdam 

1 SO E. 0 

1 8 bcf. 

Protestant 

Flanders 

200 

200 

lSru.sscls 

isoS. E. 0 

Kibef 

Catholic 

France 

()00 

500 

•Paris 

200 a. E. 0 

9 bcf. 


Spain 

700 

.500 

IMadiid 

800 S. 1 

17 aft. 


Portugal 

300 

100 

Li.>bur» 

8.iO S. V. 0 

38 aft. 


Switzerland 

26'0 

100 

iJciuc 

40(1 S. E. 0 

28 bef. 

Cath. Sc Pro. 


Italy is divided into many small states. Piedmont, Montserrat, Savoy, Milan, Parma, 
Madeira, Mantua, Genoa, Tuscany. Lucca, Venice, &c. 

(’Iiief cities. Turin, Casal, Milan, Parma, Modena, Mantua, Venice, Genoa, 
Florence, &c.. 

Popedom 240 120 Rome 820 S.E. 0 52 l>of. Catholic 

Naples 280 120 Naples 870 S. E. 1 Obef. 

Hungary 300 200 Ruda 780S. E. 1 17 hef. 

Turkey 800 700 Constantino- 

ple 1320S. E. 1 58bcf. Mahometan 

In the prosecution of our present design, we shall divide Europe into four parts, ac- 
cording to the four cardinal points, deviating, however, in some small degree, from the 
strictness of this plan, when we can, by that means, avail ourselves of any important 
political relation. 

Among the northern parts of Europe we number all those countries which arc situ- 
ated between the Rhine, the Alps, and the frontiers of Turkey, Poland, and Russia. 
This division cottiprchends the dominions of Denmark, Sweden, tlie Germanic body, 
the emperor, and tlie king of Prussia. All of these states are united by their relation 
to the empire ; their language is generally derived from the Ciothic or Teutonic, and 
in most of them the protestant religion prevails. 

The western Europe comprehends all that is 'placed between the Rhine, the Alp.s, 
the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic ; namely, Holland, Flanders, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. All these countries may be considered as subject 
cither to the empire of the influence of iVance ; most of their languages are derived 
from the Latin, and in most the catholic religion is predominant. 'I'iie eastern coun- 
tries, Poland and Russia, arc subject the Czar, whose empire extends to the utmost 
coniines of tlie I'ast, and who is head and protector of the Greek church. Their lan- 
guages are of Sclavoniun origin. Lastly, to the south of Europe we refer Turkey in 
Europe, which is abundantly distinguished by religion, language, government, and 
manners, from the Christian nations, and forms part of an extensive and barbaric empire, 
which comprehends considerable regions in Asia and Alrica. 

JIow long these countries continued unknown to the rest of the world, it is not easy 
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frreciselj to ilctcrmine, but it appear.! from Homer, and still more clearly frum Hero^ 
dotus, that amber was known to the Greeks; from which it is inferred, that there was a 
trade from Phmnicia to Proe.sia. A voyage to this country appears to have been pert 
formed by Pitheas of Alarseillcs, about 70 years after the death of Herodotus. They got 
an acquaintance with some of the inhabitants of these cowntries by their irons ; with tlie 
C.'imbri, Marcomanni, jftc. by the purchase of German slaves, atid by their conquests 
in higher Germany and in Hungary. 

The Esthonian.s, Finlanders, and Goths, were known to them, ^nly by name ; and 
they considered Norway, Sconeu, and Dunnoe, as islands near the Icy sea. 

'J’he Arabian geographers were not much better informed ; they seem to speak of 
Sweden, Finland, &c. without any exact information as to their situation, and .distiur 
guishing circumstances. Alfred the Great ivas well acquainted with Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, Bohemia, and Prussia ; having at his court many intelligent 
Danes, and having caused a voyage of dicovery to be performed as far as Archangel. 
Iceland was discovered by accident, in 860 ; and Greenland by a similar circumstance, 
in 9S3. 

Thus were the northern regions discovered, one after another, and experienced, in 
their turn, the benefits -of civilization. But of this we shall spaak more lantely, in the 
course of the next and succeeding chapters. 

'I'he most northern part of Europo is East Greenland, with which we shall* therefore 
begin our survey. 


EAST GREENLAND. 

East Greenland was, for a long time, considered as a part of the continent of West 
Greenland ; but is now discovered to be an' assemblage of islands, lying between 76° 47' 
and 80° 30' of north latitude, and between 9° and 20° of east longitude. It was dis- 
covered by sir Hugh Willoughby, in the year 1553, who called it Greenland ; suppos- 
ing it to be a part of the western continent. In 15,05 it was again visited, by William 
Barentz and Jolm Cornelius, two Dutchmen, wlio pretended to be the original dis- 
coverers, and called the country Spitzbergen, or Sharp .Mountains, from the many 
aharp-pointed and rocky mountains with whicli it abounds, 'i'hcy allcdgcd, that thtt 
coast discovered by sir Hugh Willoughby was some other country ; which, accordingly, 
the Hollanders delineated on their maps and charts, by the name of Willoughby Land; 
whereas, in fact, no such land ever existed : and, long before the voyage of these Dutch- 
men, Stephen Barrows, an English .shi[)-niastcr, had coasted along a desolate country, 
from north latitude 78° to 80° 1 1', wliich was undoubtedly Spitzbergen. The sea, in the 
neighbourhood of the islands of Spitzbergen, abounds very much with whales, and is the 
•oinmon resort of tiie whale tishing ships from ditferent countries^ and the country it- 
self is frequently visited by these ships ; but till the late voyage of the Hon. Capt. Phipps 
(lord Mulgrave), by order of his ina jesty, the situhtion of it was erroneously laid down. 
It was imagined that the land stretched to the northward as far as 82° of north latitude; 
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but captain Phipps found the most northeriy point of land, called Soven Islands, not 
to exceed 80® SO' of latitude. Towards the east, he saw other lands, lying at a distance ; 
so that Spitzbergen plainly appeared to be surrounded by water on that side, and not 
joined to the continent of Asia, as former navigators Ijad supix>sed. The north and 
west coasts also he explored, but was prevented by tl'.e ice from sailing so far to the 
northward as he wished. 'I'hc coast appeared ncitlicr habitable nor accessible. It is 
formed of high, barren, black rocks, without the least marks of vegetation ; in many 
places bare ami pointed ; in others covered with snow, appearing even above the clouds. 
The valleys between the high cliffs were filled with snow and ice. “ Tl)is prospect,” says 
captain Phipps, “ would have suggested the idea of perpetual winter, had not the mild- 
ness ot the w-eathcr, the smooth water, bright tun-shine, and constant day-light, given a 
cheerfulness and novelty to the whole r»t this romantic scene.” The current ran along 
this coast half a knot an hour north, flic height of one mountain seen here was found, 
by geometi'ical mensuration, lobe at one lime l.'iOSi feet, at another feet. By a 

barometer, constructed after I)e Luf’s method, tli« height was found to be 1588^- feet. 
On this occasion, captain Phipps lias the following remarks. “ 1 cannot account for 
the great difference between the geometrical mcasurc and the barometrical, according 
to M. do Luc’s catciilatioTi, which amounts to 847 feet. I have no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of Dr. Irving’s observations, which were made with great care. As to 
the geometrical mcasiire, the agreement of so many triangles, each of which must have 
discovered even the .smallest error, is the most satisfactory proof of its correctness. 
Since my return, I have tried both tire theodolite and barometer, to discover whetlu r 
there avos any fault in cither ; and find them, upon trial, as I had always done before, 
very accurate.” 

There is good anchorage in Schmecrenburgh harbour, lying in nortli latitude 74° 44 , 
east longitude 9" .50' 4.5*, in l;j fathom, sandy bottom, not far from tlic shore, and welt 
slteitercd from ail winds. Close to this harbour is an island, called Amsterdam Island, 
where the Dutch used formerly to boil their v»liale-oil ; and the remains of some cen- 
venicncy, erected by them for that purpose, arc still visible. The Dutch ships still le- 
sort to this place for the latter season of the whale-fishery. 

The stone about this place is clncfly a kind of marble, which dissolves easily in the 
Ibanne acid, i'liere were no appearances of minerals of any kind, nor any signs of 
antien-. or tnodorn volcanoes. No insects, or any species of reptiles, were seen, not 
even the common earth-worm. There were no sjwings or rivers; but great plenty of 
water was produced from the snorv, which melted on tlic mountains. 

liic most remarkable vicAvs, which tliesc dreary regions present, are those called ice- 
bergs. 4 hey are large bodies of ice, filling the valleys betAveen the high mountains. 
Tlieir face toward the sea is nearly perpendicular, and of a very lively light green 
colour. One ai s'; about 300 feet high, with a cascade of Avater issuing from it. Tt»# 
black mountains on each side, the wiiite snow', and greenish coknired ice, composed a 
very beautiful and romantic picture. Large pieces frcrjucnlly broke off from tltc ice- 
bergs, and tell with great noise into the water. One piece Avas observed to have tkmted 
out into the ’oay, and grounded in 24 fathoms ; it Avas 50 feet high above tlie sur- 
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face of the water, and of the same beautiful colour with the iceberg from winch it liao 
separated. 

These islands arc totally uninhabited, though il: doth not appear but that human creft> 
turcs could subsist on them, notwithstanding their vicinity to the pole. Eight Eng- 
lish sailors, who were accidentally left here by a whale fishing ship, survived the win- 
ter, and were brought home next season. The Dutch then attempted to settle a colony 
on Amsterdam island, above mentioned ; but all the people perished, not through the 
severity of the climate, l)ut of the scurvy, owing to the rvant of those remedies which 
arc now so happily discovered, and which arc found to be so effectual in preventing 
and curing that dreadful disease. The late account also of .six Jtu.ssian sailors, who 
staid four years in this inliospitahlc country, affords a decisive proof, that a colony 
might be settled on East Circenland, provided the doing so could answer any good pur- 
pose. 

As the whale fishery is one of those objects whifh give the greatest importance to 
nortlicni discoveries, wc conceive that an account of it m.iy here be vvitb propriety in- 
troduced. 

In a commercial view, the wliale tribe is of great importance to mankind, supplying 
us with those two valuable articles, oil and whalebone, and likewise with spermaceti. 
They arc chiefly taken in the northern seas. 

1 he English send out with every ship six or seven boats ; each of these has one har- 
pooaer, one man at the rudder, one manager' of tlie line, and four seamen to row it. 
In each boat there arc also two or three harpoons, several lances, and six lines, each 
120 fathoms long, lastencd together. As soon as the whale is struck with the harpoon, 
it darts down into the deep, carrying the instrument off in his body ; and so extremely 
rapid is its motion, tliat if the line was to entangle, it would cither snap like a thread, 
or overset tlic boat. One man, therefore, is stationed to attend only the line, that it 
may go regularly out, and another is now employed in continually wetting the place it 
runs against, that the wood may not take fire from the friction. It is wonderful that so 
large an animal should be able, with such astonishing velocity, to cut through the water, 
for his flight is as rapid as that of an eagle. When the whale returns to breathe, the 
Iiarpooner inflicts a fresh wound, till at length, fainting from loss of blood, the men 
venture the boat quite up to him, and a long steeled lance is thrust into his breast, and 
through the intestines, which soon puts an end to his existence. When the carcase 
begins to float, holes are cut in the fins and tail ; and ropes being fastened into these, 
he is towed to the ship, where he is fastened along the larboard side, floating with liis 
back in the water. 

The operation next to be performed is that of taking out the blubber and whale- 
bone. Several men get upon the animal, with iron calkers, or spurs, to prevent 
their .slipping, and separate the tail, wliicli is hoisted on deck, and they cut square 
pieces of biiibber, weighing two or three thousand pounds each, which f>y means 
of the capstan, are also hoisted up. These arc here cut into smalicr pieces, wli.ch 
are Huown into the hold, and left for three or four days to dram, Wr.en alt tb« 
blubber )(, cm from the bcHy of ihe fish, it is turned on one side, by meai(.s of a 
Vot. 1. mi 
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piece of blubber left in tnc middle, Cdllcd llic cant, or turning piece. They tlicn 
cut out thus side in large pieces as before; and also the whalebone, which are preserved 
entire, and hoisted on deck, where the bladt!s are cut and separated, and loft till t/ie 
men have time to scrape and clean them. The whale is next turned with its back up- 
w'ards, and the blubber cut out from the back and crown botic : they conclude the w'holc 
by cutting the blubber from the other side, flut previously to letting the remainder of 
the body float away, they cut out two large upper jaw-bones, which arc hoisted on deck, 
cleansed, and fastened to the slirouds, and tubs are placed under them, to receive the oil 
which they discharge Tliis oil belongs to tiie ca[)tain. In three or four days they hoist 
the pieces of blubber out of the hold, chop, and put them, by small pieces, through the 
bung-hole into the casks. 

A whale, the longest blade of whose mouth measures nine or ten feet, will yield about 
50 butts of blubber; l)ut some of the largest will yield upwards of /('. One of the latter 
is generally worth about 1000/. sterling ; and a full ship of 300 tons hiir'hen, will pro- 
duce more than ,5000/. from one vovai;c. 

Premiums on every whale that is taken, arc given to all enga!i(''l, from the captain 
to the men who row the boats, which render them active in tiie serviec of their em- 
ployers. To give our readers some idea of the produce of the whale tisherv, we shall 
make choice of the fishery of the year 1(»,97, as perhaps the most foi lunate that ever w as 
known. In this year there /wcrc IH.O vc'-scls of ditU rent iialiotT^, of whieli ICl were 
Dutch, 47 from Hamburgh, two Swedish, four Danisii, twelve from llremen, two 
from Embdcn, and one from Lubec ; whicb caught in all IpfiS fish. 

The following was the number of puncheons of blubber produced. 


IJy the Dutch ca|)turcs, 41,341f 

Hamburgers, 

Swedes, .540 

Danes, 1,710 

Ilrcmencrs, '3,7.00 

Embdeners, ()H 


I'otal, ()3,8()0' 

Estimating the whalebone at about 2,000 weight for every wlialc, there must have 
been in the whole not far short of 4,000,000 weight. 

Mr. Anderson, in his Natural History of Iceland and Greenland, observes, from an 
account of the Dutch whale fishery, for 4t) years, ending in 1721, that in this lime they 
had employed 688() sliips, and caught 32,907 whales; which, valued one with another 
at 500/. each, give an amount of the whole value of above 16,000,000/. sterling, gained 
out of the sea, mostly by the labour of the people, deducting the cxpcncc of the wear attd 
tear of shipping, the casks, and the provisions. 

The vvltale fishery begins in May, and continues through the months of June and 
July; but whether tlic ships have good or bad success, they must come away, and get 
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clear of tlje ICC by the cnJ cf August, so that in tlie month *of September, at furthest, 
they may be expected home ; but the more fortunate ships often return in June or 
July. 


KT.LANI). 


Iceland is a large ii^land, hi tlic northern part of the Atlantic orean, between 

(i:3^ and ()S' of north latitude, and hcluccn 10° and Ctf" ol longitude, itj) gieatcht 

length heing airuuL 700 miles, and its breadth :100. 

Tlii.s country, Ijing partly within the frigid zone, and laung liable to be surrounded 
with vast quantities of ice, which come from the polar si'as, is, on account ol tljo 
C(;bliU'ss of its climate, very inlcrspitablc ; hut much more so tor other reasons. It 
is exceedingly suliject to earlinjuakr'^ ; and so iiill ol volcanoes, ihal the little 
])ait of it W’ljich appears lit for llie habitation of man, seems almost totally laid waste 
by them. 

Hie best account that hath yet appeared ot the idand ol fcidaud is m a l.Uc piddication, 
intit'ed, Letters on Iceland, Sic. wiilten by I nu Voi) lioil, D. O. first chaplain to 
his Swedish majcNty.” Tliis gentleman sailed from London the l'2lh ol duly, l77‘-3, in 
company with Mr. Banks, Dr. Solandcr, ainl Dr. Jami's Lind, oi l-dinburgb, in a 
ship fur wliieh 100/. sterling \yas paiti cverv month. Alte r visiting the western isles of 
Scotland, they anived on the ‘isth of August, at Icclanil, where they cast anclior at 
Jjcssestcdr, or Bessastadr, lying in about 6'4^ (> north latitude, in the western part oi tire 
island. Llic country luid to them the most dismal af)pearancc that can be conceived. 
“ Imagine to joiirsclf,” sajs Dr. Troil, “ a country, w bich, from one end to the other, 
presents to your view only barren mountains, whose summits are covered witli eternal 
snow, and between them fields divided by vitrilied dills, whose high and sharp points 
seem to vie with each other to deprive you of the sight ot a little grass, w liioh scantily 
springs np among them. These same dreary rocks likewise conceal llie tew scattered 
habitations of the natives, and no where a single tree appears, which might aflord shel- 
ter to fiiendslii|) and innocence. The prospect bclore us, though not pleasing, was^ 
uncommon and surpri.sing. Mdiatever presented itsdl to our view', bore the niaiks of 
devastation ; and our eyes, accustomed to behold the pleasing coasts oi Lngland, 
now' saw nothing but the vestiges of the operation of a fire, Heaven knows how 
anticiit I” 

The climate of Iceland, however, is not unwholesome, or naturally subject to exces- 
sive colds, notwithstanding its northwardly situation. There have been instances, in- 
tlced, of rahrenheit s thermometer sinking to liT below freezing point in winter, aiaf 
rising to 104° in summer. Since the year 174.0, observations have been made on ine 
weather; and the result of these observations bath been iintavonral)le, as the coldness 
of the climate is thought to be on the increase, and ol consequence the counliy is in 
danger of bccGiuing unfit for the habitation of the human race. Wood, which Ibimcily 
grsw in great quantities all over tlic island, cannot now be raised. J'lycn the hardy itrs 
of Norway cannot bo reared in this island. They seemed indeed to llirive, till they were 
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about * VO I'eef. high •, but then their tops withered, and they ceased to grow. This I's 
o viug circlly to the storms and hurricanes, which frequently happen in tl»e months of 
May and June, and which arc very unfavourable to vegetation of every kind. In 
governor Tliodal sowed a little barley, which grew very briskly; but a short time be- 
fore it was to be rea[)cd, a violent storm so effectually destroyed it, tliat only a few 
grains were found .sc.attered about, llesides these violent winds, this island lies under 
another disadvantage, ouing to the floating ice already mentioned, with which the coasts 
arc often heset. 'i'his ice comes on by degrees, always with an easterly wind, and fre- 
quently in such quantities, a.s to fill up all the gulfs on the north-west side oftlic island, 
and even coveis the sea as far as the eye can reach; it also, sometimes, drives to ether 
sliorcfi. It goiic'ially comes in January, and goes away in March. Sometimes it only 
reaches the land in .A()ril ; and, remaining there for a long time, does an incredible 
deal of mischief It consists partly of inonntains of ice, said to be soii'Oiimes 6o fathoms 
ill lieighf ; and partly of ficld-ice, wliich is neither so thick nor so ii'.’jch dieadcd. 
Jsometimes these enormous masses are grounded in shoal w’atcr ; and in these cases they 
remain for many months, nay years, undissoived, ciiilling the atmosphere for a great 
way round. AVIien many sucli bulky and lofty ice- masses are floating together, the 
wood, wliich is often found drifting between them, is so much chafed, aiul pressed with 
such violence together, that it sometimes takes tire ; which circmnstancc has occasioned 
fabulous accounts of the ice being in flames- 

111 ]7J'3 and ITJf, this ice occasioned such a violent cold, tliat horses and sheep 
dropped down dead by reason of it, as weli as for want of food ; horses were observed 
to feed upon dear! cattle, and the sheep a;c each other’s wool. In 175 ), towards the 
end of the month of May, the waters were frozen over in one night fo the thickness of 
an inch and live lines. In 17.'j(), on tlic 2()th of June, .snow fell to the depth of a yard, 
and coutinucil tailing througli the niuntiis of July and August. In the year following, 
it froze very hard towards the end of May and beginning of June, in the south part of 
ihc island, wliich occasioned a great scaicify of grass. Tliese frosts are generally 
•oilowcd by a iamiiie, many examples of which are to be found in the Icelandic 
ciiionicles. 

besides lijcsc calamities, a number of bears annually arrive with the ice, wliica 
eoiiiiuit gieac ravages among the sheep. The Icelanders attempt to destroy these in- 
tnidcr,s as soon as tiiey get siglit of them. Sometimes they assemble togclhe'*, and drive 
them uack to the ice. with xvhicli they often float off again. For want of tire-arms, tlicy 
arc obliged to use spears on these occasions. I'he government also encourage.' ilic ile- 
slrnctioii or these aiiimal.s, by paying a premium of ten dollars for every bear that is 
killcit, and purcliasing tlie skin of him who killed it. 

Notw'itlistaiidmg this dismal picture, however, taken from Von Troil's iettevs, some 
tracts of ground, in liigh cultivation, are' mentioned as being covered by the great erup- 
tion of lava in 17SJ. It is possible tbrcforc. that the above may tiave been somewha# 
exaggerated. 

Ttiunder and lightning arc seldom hoard in Iceland, except in the neighbourhood of 
volcanoes. Aurora lioicalis is very frequent and strong. U most commonly appears 
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i»' f\ry weather ; though there are not wanting instances of its being seen before or after 
raji‘, or even during the time of it. The lunar halo, which prognosticates bad wea- 
tlicr, is likewise very frequent here; as arc also parhelions, Mhich appear from one to 
nine in number at a time. T hese parhelions are observed chiefly at the approach of 
the Greenland ice, when an intense degree of frost is produced, and the frozen va- 
pours fill the air. fire-balls, sometimes round and sometimes oval, ai'e observed, 
and a kind of ignis fatuus, which attaches itself to men and beasts ; and comets arc also 
frequently mentioned in their clironiclcs. This last circumstance deserves the atlenlion 
of astronomo s 

Iceland, besides all the inconveniencies already menttoned, has two very terrible 
ones, called hy ilje natives skrida and snioflodi. The name of the first imports large 
pieces of a mountain tumhling down anti destroying tlie lands and houses which lie at 
the foot of it ; tliis happened in 15 54, when a whole farm was ruined, and 13 people 
buried alive. 

T he other word signifies the effects of a prodigious quantity of snow, which covers the 
tops of tlie mountains, rolling down in immense masses, and doing a great deal of damage ; 
of this there was an instance in 1699. during the night, when two farms were buried, with 
all their inhabitants and cattle. TTiis last accident Iceland has in common with all very 
inountaiinais countries, particularly Switzerland. 

“ Icelaial alx/iinds with hot and boiling springs, some of which spout up into the air 
to a surpii^ng height. All the jets d’eau whicli have been contrived with so n)uch art, 
and at i>(ich an enf)nnous expence, cannot by any means he comparted with tht^e vvonders 
of nature; in Iceland. The wa’er-woiks at Ilerenhausen throw up a single column 
of water, ol half a (juarter of a yard in circumference, to a height, of about 70 feet; those 
at the VVinttrkiisteii, at Cassel, throw it up, but in o nmeh thinner column. 130 feet; and 
the jet (fern at Cloud, wdiich is thought the greatest of all tlie French water-works, 
casts up a thin column 80 feet into the air; hut. some springs in Iceland pour forth col- 
umns of water, several feet in thickness, to the height of many fathoms ; and many affirm 
of several hundred feet.” 

“ T'hese springs are unequal in their degrees of heat ; but wc have observed none 
under J88 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer ; in some it is 19 ^, 193, 212, and in 
one small vein of water 213 degrees. From some the water flows gently, and the spring 
is tlicn called lung, “a bath;” from others it spouts with great noi^e, and is then called 
Huer, or kettle. It is very common for some of these spouting springs to close 
up, and others to apf^var in their stead. All these hot waters have an incnisting quality; 
so that v\e very commonly find the exterior surface, from whence it bursts forth, covered 
with a kind of lind, which almost resembles chased work, and which we at first took for 
lime, but which was efterwards found, by Mr. Bergman, to l>e of a siliceous or flinty 
nature. In some places the water tastes of sulphur, in othei's not; but when drank as 
soon as it is cold, tastes like common boikd water. T he inhabitants use it at particular 
times for dying ; and were they to adopt proper regulations, it might be of still greater 
use.” 

Vktuals may also be boiled io it, and milk held over its steam becomes, sweet; 
You. I, ♦TI 
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owing, most prohaWv, lo ihf elx^Ts^ive Ihjui of ♦•ic "a’er. rs the wme pro- 

dnail 1)V !i a lo i» tiniK ovL-r iho (ire. Tiit v tiave ix'j'uu lo tn (Ke 9alt bv i>o)liug 

S(’<i>ktut r ovt r It; whicti, 'vl,;cn it is T’ hnod. i- very pine hikI ii'Mxi. I'iie cow.-, wli'ch 
ciiiiik tliis hot w’al<*r yit Id H (treat deal of luiik. Kab i t Olafi't n relates, tliat the waiei’ 
ctoei< nut become tnrliiJ when alkali U thiotui^ iiito it, u ir doe(> change twc coioiii of 
syriip of violets, (lotrchovt Hsserh*, ihat it you fill a l» t le tfi opc ot the sponlmg 
Springs, the water vyill boil over, two oc Uirec linu a. while tlm sjuiitg throws Ibrtli iu 
Valor ; ainl if coiked too sia*0. Ute butilo UMil.biirM.”- 

“ Anioiig tlie aiioiy hot spisngs lo be met «iih in Ireinnd, several bear the name o£ 
Geyser.: the following i> a description of the most rnnarLaDie of that naiiic, and in the 
vhuic iaiaiiif. ft, is about two. days joirroev from lltcU. near a larm tailed Maukadul. 
Hero a poet win, 1,1 liavQ ai» opporUibitv of panning whatever. naliiK lias oi bcaiiiihn and 
torribie, iinitedi in. onu picture, by de'iiiealiog tb.s suiprcsing phriiotiu non. Krprc.seiit 
to youDitll a large fieid, « lit re voii roe on one side ai a giTal tli.-l.incc, Jiigli uiomitains, 
covered with iep, who^Q sonnints are gr oetaUy. wrapped; (ii. clouihs, so li at tlieir slunp 
and iiiicrjuai pointi'. become inv:t'b,ie. *iT.}s toss liowcvei, is coinpi iisaltd by accilain 
wind, u Inch, causes, the. noiids. to siolt, and cover tpe mountain Us» If, when its summit 
appears, a.s U were. tn. rest ml the etuiidin thi the. rd her side, IJcdu is ,sceii. with ils^ 
three points (O.ered with ice, ri ing aliosc the clouds, and, wdli the smoke wincli, 
a, colds fioin i», h.rioingdtlter c Oj d.-, or some distance Irniii iln: leal ones ; iin.i on ano- 
ther side IS a ridge of iiigli -.‘ocks, at. die foot of which b >i!iii.g w ater, from time to time, 
issues loiih; and lu' thei on extends a marsh, of alioid, thiee, lui:ili''h miles in circnni- 
fmnee, where arc 40 o) 50 boiiing spiings, from which a. vapour ascends, lo a prodi- 
giun.s Iu i.glit.” 

•• Jn llic inid'tofthrce is the greatest spriog, .Geyjsf r. wiiji h de-erve» a more exact and 
pa- ticiilcir ucTdunt. In tr.iviliin^ to tije plju'c, hIhhiI.hit niilo iinJ a ii.tll Ironi llic 

Ot*Nh<T, Iroiii uhiih of rorks still diviilod ns, 'vO liijarcl .1 Ion I ruarin'^ noi.^i‘, like, 

tilt rnsl4iii;r of a toirnit, prtcipitatiiiij nstlf. tVom stnpi^jjJous rock^. Wt askul o ir miiile 
viiiii it intant ; Ijc ansutivd. it OevK^r roaring ; ainl we soon saw wiJi our naked, 

eyes, >\hat i>eU>rc :«eeinc<l aiiiiost incrtflible.’* 

*• J Le depth of Itie op( ning or |)ipt, from which the wafer cannot xull la* de- 

termined, lor sonietiuies the water sunk down 8C\cral fatlioiiiS, and s’ouic siconds passed, 
bc lore a stone, which was thrown into the aperture^ reaclu?d tbe surface ot the uater. 
The openiiii/ it,si If was perfectly romiil, and IJ9 feet in rii:Miveier, ani! leriiiin.iicd in a 
ba.^on, 59 f (t ill diameter I n;h the pifw and the hason were C'^vend with a 
roijuli still. Idle rind, wliich had been formed by the foice of the w^per ; the oulcriaost 
border ot lUc bason is nine ftet.aiid an inch bijrlier than the . pipju^ iUelb” 

“The water la re spouted several times a-day, but, aU ays l*y. Ht.irts, and alter cer* 
tain intervals. TIl! people, who lived in the neiglihoiirlHjoil, , told; ns, that it rose 
htj;>hci in cold and laid weather than at other times.; nml Robert /(J.bdJsen and several- 
oth^rf» lhat .it has spouted to the height of CO vhut oms. Most | rohahly Iht y 

guessed /jiily by the <‘ye, and on that account their calculat on may he a hide exirava-. 
gi^; and indcGil.it ia loi be doubted whether the water waa^cver thiowu up bu 
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*'Tlie pipe was now for the first tirac full of water, whlco ran slowly io»c liie bason'*: 

9 9 2i 4» iJO 

10 10 i6 44 

“ At 35 minutes past I2, we heard, as 't were, tlirce discharges of a gun 'mdbf'-grbtrnd; 
rwli'tlj made 't smoke ; the water fl»>ncd over iiiinicilialt‘l\, hut instairltv sunk again! 
At fight iiimutes alter two, the water flowed over the border of the ba.s()ii. Ar iS 
minutes alter tlnre. we agaiii heard several suIrteiTa^ieous n?>ises, thomrii ijo. so strong 
beUn'c. At 43 tuio.-tes after four, the water flowed over very stioiiglv r*urihe the s'lMCtf 
of a imniitc. In six niinutes after, we lieard many loud suMerraneoiis disrli.irjies. not only* 
nciir tlic spring, hut also from tlie neiglihoiiring ridge of rocks, where the water' spouted. 
At 5 I minutes alter six, ll;e fountain spouted up to the lieigid. of 94 feet, and coiitinned 
to do so tor four miiuites. Alter tfiis great eflorf, it sunk down very low mto the pipc't 
and w’as entirely ^uiet during several minutes, but .soon began to bubble agafti , it waft 
not, liowever, thrown u|) into the air, but only to the top of the pipe ’ 

*• I lie force oi the vapours which tliruw np ihe.se waters is excessive; it no' onlypre- 
veiits the stones, wliirh are thrown into the opening, liom sinking, but even throws ilusrt 
up to a very great height, together with the w'ater. When the bason was fuh. we placed 
ourselves before tlie sun, in such a manner that we could see otir shadows in the water; 
when every one observed, round the shadow of bis own bead (though nut n<riiid that of 
tlie heads of others), a circle, of almost the 'same colours which ctimpose tf.e rainlNMi, and 
round tins another bright circlet This most probably > proceeded* Irom the vapours ex* 
haiuig trout tlie water.'’ 
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" Not far from this plt<ce, another spring, at the .foot of the neighbouring ridge of 
rocks, spoi led watei" to the height of one or two yards each time. Tlie opening through 
wliiiH this water issued was not so wide as the. other; we imagined it possible to stop 
up the hoie entu-dy, by throwing large stones into it, and even flattered ourselves that 
oils attempts had s'icceeded ; but, to our sistonishinent, the water gushed foith in a very 
violent manner. We hastened to the pipe, and found all the stones thro'.n aside, and 
the water playing freely through its former channel. In these large spiings, the waters 
were hot, in the bighe.st degree, and tasted a little of sulphur; but in other respects it 
was pu.-'c and clear. In thfe smaller springs of the neighbourhood the water was taiuteil; 
in some it was as muddy as that of a clay^pit; in others as w liite as mhk ; and in some 
tew as red as blood.'’ 

“ Iceland abounds with pillars of basaltes, which the low'O.r sort of people imagine 
have been piled upon each other by the giants, who made use of supernatural force to 
effect it. They have generally fr(»m three to sever, sides ; and are from four to six feet 
in thickness, and from 12 to IC yards in length, without any horizontal divisions. Jlut 
sometimes they are only from six inches to one foot in height, and they arc tlien very 
regular, insomuch that they arc sometimes inaiie use of for windows and dcor-po.<is. 
In some places they only peep out here and there among the lava, or more trequencly 
among the t.ula ; in other places they are quite cverthiown, and pieces of broken piU 
lars only make their appearance.- .Sometimes they extend, without iut-rruption for two 
or three miles In length. In one mountain they have a singular appeuiance ; on the 
top the pillars lie horizontally, in the middle they arc sloping; the lowest are |)prfectly 
perpendicular; and in some parts they are bent into a semicircular figure. The mat- 
ter of the Iceland basaltes seems to be the same with that of Stafl'u ; though iu some it 
is more porous, and inclines to a grey. Some we observed, which were of a blackish^ 
grey, and composed of several joints. iNnolhcr time we observed a kind of noioci 
glas.sy stone consequently a iava, which was so indi'.tinctly divided, that we wee o.r 
some time at a loss to determine wiiethcr it was basaltes or not, though at lust we all 
agiced that it was.” 

Iron ore is found io some parts of the island, and that beautiful copper ore calicd 
malachites. Horrebow speaks of native silver. A stratum of sulphur is ^ound near 
Myvatii, from nine inches to two feet in thickness; partly of a brown colour, and pai>Iv 
yi a deep orange. Immediately over the sulphur is a blue earth ; above that a vilr.’oiic, 
and aiummous one ; and beneatti the sulphur reddish bole. 

Iceland is noted for the volcanoes with which it abounds, a.». already mentioned, anil 
which seem to be mote farioiis than any yet uUcovered in the* ether parts of the globe. In- 
deed, ficin the laiest accounts, it would seem that this miscralde country were 
otner than one continued vo>cano. Mount llccia tias been commooiy supposed lo be 
the only burning mountain, or at least the priiK'ipai one, :n trie isiamk ^See HeiUi. t 
It has indeed been moie taken notice of than many others of as great exleni, partly Iroiu 
its having had more frequent eruptions man any sin;^e oue, and pa.''tly froic .ts situa- 
tion, which exposes it to the siglii of ships sailing to Greenland and North America. 
But in a list of eruptions, pubiirficd in the appendix to I*ennant’s Arctic Zoo ogy it 
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^ «ppear^ that out of 51 remarkable ones, only one third have proceeded from Hecla, 

lie other mountains, it seems, being no less active in the work of destruction than this 
cliiQ^ated one. These eruptions take place in the mountains covered with ice, nhlch 
the inhabitants call JokuU. Some of these, as appears from a large map of Iceland, 
made byVder of his Danish majesty, in 1734 , have been swallowed up. Probably 
the great la^s met with in this country may have been occasioned by the sinking of such 
mountains, as several instances of a similar nature are to be met with in other parts of 
the world. Tlic great Icelandic lake, called Myvatu, may probably have been one. Its 
bottom is entirely formed of lava, divided by deep cracks^^ which shelter, duiing winter, 
the great quantity of trouts which inhabit this lake. It is now only 30 feet deep ; but 
was originally much deeper ; being nearly filled up in the year 1728, by an eruption of 
the great mountain Krafle. The fiery stream took to its course towards Myvatu, and 
ran into it with a horrid noise, which continued till the year 1730 . 

“ The mountains of Iceland,” says Mr. Pennant, “ arc of two kinds, primitive and 
posterior. The former consist of strata, usually regular, but sometimes confused. They 
are formed^^_(iifiiiy;eii^orts of stone, without tlic least appearance of fire. Some arc 
'*«!Ul^osdirmsand and freestone, pelrosilcx or chiit, slaty or fissile stone, and various kinds 
of earth or bole, and steatitas, different sorts of breccia or conglutinatcd stone ; jaspers 
of different kinds, Iceland crystal ; the common rhomboid spathum, chalcedonies stra- 
tified and botryoid ; zeolites of the most elegant kinds ; crystals, and various other 
substances, that have no relation to volcanoes. These primitive mountains aie those 
called Jokuis, and are higher than tl)e others. One of then*, called iEsian or Rias, is 
6000 feet high. It seems to be composed of great and irregular rocks, of a dark grey 
colour, piled on each other. Anotlier, called Enneberg, is about 3000 feet higlj ; the 
Snaefield Jukul, 2287 yards ; tlie Snaefieldnas, or promontory of Snacfield, is from 300 
*^o 400 tatiioms. Ilornstrand, or the coast by the North Cape Nord, is very liigb, from 
500 to 100 fathoms. The rocks of Draiigo are seven in number, of a pyiatnidal figure, 
lising out of the sea, at a small distance from the cliffs, four of which are of a vast height, 
and have a most magnificent appearance.” 

“ Eastwiyfd from tlie Snaefield begins the Eisberge, soaring to a vast btiglit; many 
parts of which have felt the effects of lire, and in some of the iiitUed rocks are large 
cavities, lludda-lekkur, a rock at one end cf this mountain, is also volcanic, and has 
in it a great cavern, ljung with stalactite:. The name of bolvaliamar is given to a tre- 
nicndous range'of volcanic loeks, composed entirely of slags, and covered in the sea- 
son with sea-fovvi.” 

“ It would he endless, however, to mention all the places which bear the marks 
of fire, in various foims, eitlicr by having been vitrified, changed into a fiery colour, 
ragged, and black, or bear the marks of having run fur miles in a sloping course 
towards the sea.” 

These volcanos, though so dreadful in their effects, .seldom begin to throw out fiic 
without giving warning. A ouhterraneous rumbling noise, heard at a consicleiahle dis- 
tance, as in other volcanoes, precedes the eruption for several days, with .a loaiing and 
Clacking in the place from whence the fire is about to burst forth; many fiery meteors 

VoL. I. *7K. 
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are observed, but generally unattended with any violent concussion of the earthy though 
sometimes earthquakes, of which several instances are recorded, have accompanied * 
these dreadful conflagrations. The drying up of small lakes, streams, and rivulets ^is 
also considered as a sign of an impending eruption ; and it is thought to hasten the 
eruption, when a mountain is so covered with ice, that the holes are stopped/jp through 
which the exhalations fortncrly found a free passage. Tlie immediate sign. is the burst- 
ing of the mass of ice, m ith a di oadful noi.se ; flames then issue forth from the earth, and 
ligtitning and tire-balls from tlie smoke ; stones, ashes, &c. are thrown out to vast 
distances. Egbert Olafl'sen ilMates, that in an eruption of Kattle giaa, in a stone, 

weighing C 90 pounds, was thrown to tlie distance of 24 English miles. A quantity of 
white pinnicc stone is thrown up by the boiling waters ; and it is conjectured, with 
great probability, that the latter proceeds from the sea, as a quantity of salt, sufKcient 
to load several horses, has frequently been found alter the mountui.*i has ceased to 
burn. 

To enumerate the ravages of so many dreadful volcanoes, which, from time imme- 
inoiial, have contributed to render this dreary country still less hnbital>>e it is from 
the cliiiiatc, would greatly exceed our limits. It will be sufliclcht to give '{in'’acc>ilirt 
of that which happened in 1783, and which, from its violence, seems to have been un- 
paralleled in history. 

Its first signs were observed on the 1st of June, by a trembling of the earth, in the 
western part of the province of Shaptcrfiall. It increased gradually to the llth, and 
became at last so great, that the inhabitants quitted their l)ouses, and lay at night in tents 
on the ground. A continual smoke or steam was perceived rising out of the earth, in 
the northern and uninhabited parts of the country. Tliree fire-spouts, as they were 
culled, broke out in diftercut places ; one in Ulfarfdal, a little to the cast of the river 
Skapta ; the other two were a little to the westward of the river called Ilwerlisfliot . ■ 
The river Skapta takes its rise in the north-east, and running first westward, it runs to 
the south, and falls into the sea in a south-east direction. Part of its channel is con- 
fined, for about 24 English miles in length, and is in some places 200 fathoms deep, 
in others 100 or 150; and its breadth in some places 100, 50, or 40 fath^iis. Along 
the whole of this part of its course, the river is very rapid, though there are no considerable 
cataracts or falls. There are several other such confined channels in the country, but 
this is the most considerable. 

The three fire-spouts, or streams of lava, which had broke out, 'united in one, 
after having risen a^ considerable height into tlie air, arriving at last at such an 
amazing altitude, as to be seen at the distance of more than 200 English miles ; 
the whole country, for double that distance, being covered with a smoke or steam not to 
be described. 

On the 8lh of June, this fire first became visible. Vast quantities of sand, ashes, 
and other volcanic matters were ejected, and scattered over the country by the wind, 
which at that time was very high. The .atmosphere was filled with sand, brimstone, 
and ashes, in such a manuer as to occasion continual darkness ; and considerable 
dam^e was done by the pumicc-stoUcs, which fell, red-hot, in great quantities. Along 
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thes€ a tenacious substance, like pitch, fell, in vast quantity ; sometimes rolled up, 
balls, at other times like rings or garlands, which proved no less destructive to 
vcgS«4|on than the other. This shower having continued for three da\s, the fire be- 
came very ^sible, and at last arrived at the amazing luight already mentioned. Some- 
times it applied in a continued stream, at others in lUimcs, seen at the distance ot 30 
or 40 Dunisl^iiilcs (180 or 240 of ours,) with a continual noises like thunder, which 
lasted the whole sumincr. 


The same day that the fire broke out, there fell a vast ^jquantity of rain, which run- 
ning in streams on the hot ground, tore it up in large (juantitics, and brought it down 
upon the lower lands. This rain-water was much impregnated with acid and other 
salts, so as to be highly corrosive, and occasioned a [)ainful sensation, when it fell on 
the liands or face. At a greater distance from the fire, the air was excessively cold. 
Snow lay upon the ground three feet deep in some places ; and in others there fell 
great quantities of hail, which did very much damage to the cattle and every thing with- 


out doors. 


Tims kind of vegetation in those places nearest the fire^ were 

b'^g covered with a thick cru^t of sul[>burcous and sooty matter. Sftch a 
quantity of vapour w'as raised by the contest ot the two adverse elements, that the sun 
was darkened, and a[)pearcd like blood, the whole face of nature seeming to be changed ; 
and this obscurity seems to have reached as far as the island of Britain ; tor, during the 
whole summer of 1783, an obscurity reigned throughout all parts of this island ; the 
atmosphere appearing to be covered with a continual hazCi which prevented the sun tiom 


appearing with liis usual splendour. 

t riic dreadful scene above described lasted in Iceland for several days ; the whole 
jntry was laid waste, and the inhabitants fled every w'here to the remotest parts 
their miserable country, to seek for safety from the fury of this unparalleled tcin- 


pest. 

On the first breaking out of the fire, the river Skapta was considerably augmented, 
on the east side of which one of the fire spouts was situated ; and a similai overflow 
of water was observed at the same time in the great river Piorsa, which runs into the 
sea a little to the eastward of a town called Orrebakka, and into which another river, 
called Tuna, after having run through a large tract of barren and uncultivated land, 
empties itself. But on the 11th of June, the waters of Skapta were lessened, and in 
less than 24 hours totally dried up. 

The day following, a prodigious stream of liquid and red-hot lava, which the 
fire-spout had discharged, ran down the channel of the river. This burning tor- 
rent not only filled up the deep channel above mentioned, but, overflowing the banks 
of it, spread itself over the wliole valley, covering all the low grounds in its neigh- 
bourhood ; and not having any suflicient outlet to empty itself by, it rose to a vast 
heiffht, so that the whole adjacent country was overflowed, insinuating itself between the 
hills, and covering some of the lower ones. The hills here are not continued in a long 
chain or series, bu^ are separated from one another, and detached, and between them 
run little rivulets or brooks ; so tliat, besides filling up the whole valley, m which the 
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river Skapta ran, the fiery stream spread itself for n considerable distance on each sldey'^ 
getting vent between the above-mentioned hills, and laying all the neighbouring cou^ry 
under fire. 

'J'he spouts still continuing to supply fresh quantities of inflamed matter, the lava 
took its course up the channel of the river, overflowing all the grounds aby4e, as it had 
done those below the place whence it issued. The river was dried up'ficforc it, until 
at last it was stopped by the hill whence the Skapta takes its rise. I'inding now no 
proper outlet, it rose to a prodigious height, and overflowed the village of Bnland, 
consuming the houses, church, and every tiling that stood in its way, though tlie 
high ground, on wliich this village stood, seemed to ensure it from any danger of this 
kind. 

Tile fiery lake, still increasing, spread itself out in length and breadth for about 3(> 
English miles ; and having converted all this tract of land into a sea of fire, it stretched 
itself towards the south, and getting vent again by the river Skapta, rushed down its 
channel with great impetuosity. It was still confined between the narrow banks of that 
river for about six miles (English); but coming at last into a ’"C.x place, it 

ooured forth in prodigious torrents, with amazing velocity and force ; sprea(!ii’iVg'^lti§eIt 
now towards the south, tearing up the earth, and carrying on its surface flaming woods, 
and whatsoever it met with. In its course, it laid waste another large district of land. 
The ground where it came was cracked, and sent forth great quantities of steam, long 
before tlie fire reached it ; and every thing near the lake was either burnt up or reduced 
to a fluid state. 

In this situation matters remained from the IClli of .Tune lo the IStli of -August ; 
after which the fiery lake no longer spread itself, but nevertheless continued to burn;! 
and when any part of the surface acquired a crust by cooling, it was quickly broken' 
by the fire from below ; and this tumbling down among the melted substance, wis 
rolled and tossed about with prodigious noise and crackling ; and in many parts of il.s 
surface, small spouts, or at least ebullitions, were formed, which continued for some length 
of time. 

In other directions this dreadful inundation proved no less destructive. Having run 
through the narrow part of the channel of Skapta, as early os the 12th of.Iune, it stretched 
out itself towards the south-west, overflowing all the flat country, and its edge being uo 
less than 70 fathoms high, at the time it got out of the channel of the river. Continu- 
ing its destructive course, it overflowed a nmnbcr of villages, running in every direction 
wlicie it could find a vent. In one place it came to a gieat cataract of the river Skapta, 
about 14 fathoms in height, over which it was precipitated with tremendous noise, and 
thrown in great quantities to a very considerable distance. In another j)lacc it stopped 
up the channel of a large river, filled a great valley, and destroyed two villages, by 
approaching only w'ithin 100 fathoms of thetn, others were overflowed by inundations 
of water, proceeding from the rivers which had been stopped in their courses ; until at 
last all the passages on the south, east, and west, being stopped, and the spouts still send- 
ing up incredible quantities of fre.sh lava, it burst out to the north and north-cast, siwcading 
over a tract of land 48 miles long and 36 broad. Here it dried up the rivers Tuna 
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^and Axaayrdi ; bat even this vast efFusion being insufficient to exhaust the subterraneoii-: 
esources of lifiuicl fire, a new branch took its course, for about eight miles, down tiie 
^jncl of the river Ilwerfisfliot, when coming again to an open country, it formed what 
our aUthc^r calls a small lake of fire, about tweive miles in length and six in breadth. At 
last, huw^^r, this branch also stopped on the Uuh of August ; the fiery fountain 
ceased to p^r forth new supplies, and this most astonishing eruption came lo 
period. 

The whole extent ofgiouiul covered by this dreadful inundation was computed at no 
less than 90 miles long and 4*1 in breadth : the depth of the lava being from If) to CO 
fathoms. Twelve livers were dried up, 20 or 21 villages were destroyed, and 224 people 
lost their lives. Tlic extent above mentioned, liowever, is that only on the soulli, east 
and west ; for that towards the north being over nninhahited land, where nobody cared lo 
venture themselves, was not exactly known. Some hills were covered by this lava , 
others were melted down by its beat ; so that the whole hail the ajipccirancc of a sea red- 
hot and melted metal. 

; After this^enjjjjjon tw^o new islands were thrown iij) from the lioltom of the sea. One 
ft i tl n ri? tg''*iTiiles in^'cafcumfcrence, and about n mile in height, made its ap|)carance 
some time in the month of February, 17^4, where there was formerly 100 fathom 
water. It was about 100 miles south-west from Iceland, and 48 from a cluster of small 
islands called (jierfugla. It continued for some time to burn will) great violence, seui!- 
ing fortli prodigious quantities of pumice stones, sand, (S:e. like other volcano'^ s. 
The <)ther lay to the norlli-vvcst between Iceland and (ireenlaiid. It buint day aiid 
night without iiitermibsion for a considerahle time ; and was also very liigh, and huger 
I than the former; since that lime, however, one or both ol these islands have been snai- 
ls lowed up. 

^v^yAll the time of this great eruption, and for a considerable time after, the whole at- 
mosphere w'as loaded with smoke, steam, ami sulphuious vupouis. 'J'he sun wa'^ some* 
times wholly invisible ; and when it eouhl t)e seen was of a reddisli colour. Most oi 
the fisheries were destroyed : the hanks wljcre the fish used to res<;rt being so changed, 
that the (ishtrmen could not know them again ; and the smoke was .so lliiek, that they 
could not go far out to sea. Tlie rain-water, falling through this smoke and steam, 
was so impregnated with salt and sulphurous matter, that the bail', and even tl)t* skin, 
of the cattle were destroyed ; and the whole glass of tiic i.->land was so covered will; soot 
and pitchy matter, that what had escaped tin (h -truciive effects of the fire, became poi- 
fionous ; so that the cattle died for want of food, oi perished by eating those unwbole* 
some vegetables. Nor were the inhabitants in a much belter situation ; many of them 
having lost their lives by the poisonous (pialilies ot tlie smoke and steam. *with which the 
wiiole ntmor^phere w'as fiiFd ; particularly old people, and such as had any complaint in 
the breast and lungs. 

Jleforc the fire bioke ouP in Iceland, there is said to have l>een a very remaikabie 
eruption in the uninhabited parts of (Meeuland ; and that in tin; nfu tliern parts of Nor- 
way, opposite to (iitenlund, i\\(i fire was visible lor a long time. It was ai^) coiated 
that when the wind \ as in the north, a great quantity of asiies, [^uiuico, and brmiitotiCi 
VoL. I. 7 L 
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fell upon the north, and west coasts of Iceland, which continued for the whole swm- 
incr whenever the wind was in that quarter ; and tlie air was always very mucif impregy 
nated with a thick smoke and sulphurous smell. 

Ouring the fall of the shar[) rain formcM'ly mentioned, there was observed atr Tron- 
kciin, and other [)laces in Norway, and likewise at Faw, an uncommon f^}* of sharp 
and salt rain, which totally destroyed the leaves of the trees, and every vocable it fell 
ui)on, by scorching lliein iip and cau'Hng them to witlua*. A considerable qnaiuily 
of ashes, sand, and other volcanic matters fell at Faro, which covered the whole snr*' 
face of the ground wliencvd* the wind blew from Iceland, though the distance la.'twccn 
the two })lacc\s is not less than 4f)() miles. Ships that were sailing betwixt Copenhagen 
and Noiuay were frequently coverctl with ashes and snl[)hurous matter, which stuck 
to tlie masts, sails, and decks, besmearing them all over with a black and pitchy 
substance. 

fii many parts of Holland, (jcrmany, and other northern countries a sulphur- 
ous va|jonr was observed in the air, accompanied with a thick smoke, and in some 
places a light grey coloured substance fell u[)on the earth every nigliL ; wlii^li by yield- 
ing a bluish llamc w'lien throwm into the lire, evidently shoi^ov} iis sul[)i..i. 

On those nights in which this substance fell in any quantity, there was littl(‘ or no dew 
observed. Tlmse appearances continued, more or less, all the moiUho ul July, August, 
and Se[)tcmber. 


THE FERRO ISLANDS. 

The Ferro Islands arc a cluster of small islands lying in the Northern C)cean, between 
()l and N. Lat. and bctw'een and s"" W. Lon. Tlicy belong to Dcnmaik. There ! 
arc 17 which are habitable; each of which is a lofty mountain rising out of the W'avcs^. ‘ 
divided from the others by deep and rapid currents. Some of them are deeply indented 
with secure harbours ; providence seeming to have favoured mankind with the safest 
retreats in the most boisterous seas. All arc very steej), and most ot them faced with 
most tremendous precipices. 

The surface of the mountains consists of a shallow^ soil of remarkable fertility ; 
for barley, the only corn sowm here, yields above CO tor one ; ar.d the grass af- 
fords abundant pasturage for sheep. The exports arc salted mutton and tallow ; 
goosc-qnills, feathers, and eider-down ; and, by the industry of the inhabitants, 
knit woollen waistcoats, ca|)S, and stockings. No trees beyond the size of juniper 
or stunted willows will grow here ; nor are any wild quadrupeds to be met with, 
except rats and mice, originally escaped from the shipping. Vast quantities of sea-fowl 
frequent the rocks ; and the taking of them furnishes a vc'W perilous employment to the 
natives. 

sea which surrounds these islands is extremely turbulent. Tlic tides vary greatly 
on the western and eastern sides. On the first where is received the uninterrupted Hood 
of the ocean from the remote (irccnland, the tides rises seven fathoms ; on the eastern 
.^ide it rises only three. Dreadful whirlwinds, called by the Danes ocs, agitate the sea 
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to a strange degree?, catch up a vast quantity of water, so as to leave a great temporary 
^asm in the spot on which it falls, and carries away wdth it, to an amazing distance, 
aWj^ishes winch may happen to he within the leacli of its fury. Thus great siioals of 
^ae been found in the highest mountains of Feno. It is cfiually resistless 
on land - Yearing up trees, stones, and animals, and carrying them to very distant 
places. 

Among thcTtnriJcrous vvliirli)Ools of these seas, that of Smleroc, near tlie island of 
the same name, is the most noted. It is occasioned by a ('rater (>J fathoms in depth in 

the centre, and from /5() to oo on the sides, d'hc water forms four, heroes circiiingira- 

tions. Tlie point llit^y begin at, is on th(* side of a large bason, where commences a 
range of roeivs lunning spirally, and terminating at the verge of the crater. 'Hiis range 
is extremely ruggc'd, and covered with water from the depth of 1*2 to eight fathoms 
only. It lorms four e(|uidistant wreaths, with a channel from .d.5 to 520 lathoms in 
depth between each. On the outside, beyond that depth, the sea suddenly sinks to 

80 and yo. Oji the south border of the bason is a lofty rock, called Sum hoe Miiuk, 

noted for tli^ ^n!»lj;ilu(lc of birds that frequent it. On one ^ide, the water is only threo 
bi^'' hulift lU ep ; on’tlie other lo. 'I'he clau^or at most times, especially in storms, 
is very great. Ships arc irresistibly drawn in ; the rudder loses its power ; and the 
waves beat as high as the masts ; so that an escape is almost miraculous ; yet at the re- 
ilu.v, and in vc;; .still wcatiier, the inhabitants will venture in boats for the sake of 
tisiiing. 


LAPLAND. 

We now proceed to the continent, and begin with Lapland, the most northerly Conn- 
ie of Euro[)e, c-Klcndiiig from the North Cape in 71 ” .‘JO N. Lat. to the Whitt; Sea un- 
der the arctic circle, is inhabited by the same pco]de, though llie country is .subject to 
ditlcrcut powers. 

Norwegian Lapland, under the dominion of Demnark, lic.s between tin; northern sea, 
the river Pais, and the river Enarak. SwcdEli Lapland comprehends all the country 
from the Paltic to the mountains that s(’|)arate Norway from Sweden. It is divided into 
six districts, denominated marck or territory ; and these arc distinguished by the names 
of rivers, such as Aungermanlaiid, Elma, Peta, Lula, Torna, and Kiemi. The eastern 
part subject to the Czar of ISIu.scovy, situated between the lake Enarak and the White 
Sea, is divided into three distitict lierfccliires ; namely, that of the sea coast towards the 
north, called ]\fom'mankoi Leporic ; the Torskoi Leporit;, upon the coast of the White 
Sea ; and the third or inland, known by the name of Peliamorcskoi Leporie. In Swedish 
Lapland, which is the most considerable of the tlirce, t he provinces or iiiarcks arc subdi- 
vided into smaller districts called biar.s, consisting eacii of a certain number of families ; 
among which the land is parcelled out by government, or the perfect of the distiict ap- 
pointed by the king of Sweden. 

Lapland may be termed a huge congeries of frightful rocks and stupendous mountains ; 
uilerpersed, however, with many pleasant valleys, watered by an infinite number of 
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rivulets that run into the rivers and lakes, which discharge themselves into the gulf ofy 
Bothnia. The names of the principal lakes in Lapland arc, the Great I'lna, the Gr^ 
Windel, the f)rcavan, the Stor-avun, the (jieat Lula; the lakes of Kartom, Kali, Tj>/no, 
Enara, and Kimi- Some of these extend 60 leagues in length, and contap'. grea*! 
number of islands. Stor-avan is said to contain 365 ; and laiara contains aiyarchipelago 
of islands, so large that no Laplander has lived long enough to visit t^h j>articutar 
island. 

The natives believe tliis country to be the terrcsti i:d paradise; and indeed nothing 
could be more enchanting than such vast prospects of mountains, hills, forests, lakes, 
rivers, cScc. if the country was in a moderate climate, though even here in summer, 
the ros(\s are seen blowing wild on the hanks of the lakes and rivers, with all 
the beaut ilii* glow of colour winch appears iti t.hose cultivated in our gardens. But 
all the intei vals between the mountains are not ingrossed by these agicf'able prospects ; 
great part of the Hat country is covered with brown dusky forests of Hr and pine-trees; 
and these are .often skirted bv wide extended moracses, the stagnating waters of which in 
summer produce myriads of mischievous inscetr, that are more intoW‘\b)ff than even 
the eold of winter. ** ^ , 

The cold of Lapland is very intense during the winter, freezing even brandy and the 
watery part of spirit of wine, if the latter is not highly rectified : all the lakes and riveis 
are froten to a prodigious thickness ; and the whole face of the country is covered with 
SHOW' to the depth of four or five feet. While this continues loose, it is impossible to 
travel ; for a man s eyes arc not only blinded with it, but if a strong wind should rise he 
will be buried in ihc drifts of snow : yet should a partial thaw take place for a fevv hours, 
the sui face of this snow is formed by the succeeding frost into a hard impenetrable crust, ' 
over which the Lafdaiidcr travi^is in his sledge witli great celerity. While the thaw pre- i 
vails, the air is sin-cliargc d with vapours, and the climate is rainy j but while the nor^i 
wind blowes, tlic sky is Ix’aiitifully serene, and the air very clear. 

The heat of summer is almost as intolerable in Lapland as the cold of winter. At the 
nortljcrn extremity of the country the sun never sets for three mouths in summer, and in 
winter theie is an uninlcrniptcd night of the same duration, but this is qualified in such 
a manner bv a constant revolution of dawn and twilight, by a serene sky, moon light, 
and aurora borealis, icflectecl from the white surface of the earth covered with snow, that 
the iuhabilants are enabled to liiinf, fisl), and proceed with their ordinary occiipalions. 
The country abounds with excellent springs ; and is remarkable for some sur[)rising cata- 
racts, in wliicli the water rumbles over frightful precipices, and dashes among rocks with 
amazing impetuosity and noise. 

The soil of Lapland is generally so chilled and barren, that 'it produces little or no 
grain oi ''ruit-trees of any kind. This sterility, however, is not so much owing to the 
soil, which is in many places of a rich mould, as to want of industry ; for in some dis- 
tricts the Swedes have tilled and manured pieces of ground that bear plentiful crops of 
rye. There is also great plenty of berries, such as black currants ; what is called the 
Norwegian mulberry, growing upon a creeping plant, and much esteemed as antiscor- 
butic; ra:>p'bcrrics, craii-berries, jumper berries, and bilberries. The tops ot‘ the 
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mountains aro so much exposed to intense cold, and tempests of snow and hail, that no 
tree viill grow near the summit ; but in parts that are more sheltered we sec hne woods 
of L-ircb, pine, and fir, disposed by nature as if they had been planted by art in roas at 
regular i^tances, without any undergrowth or incumbrance below. Besides these trees, 
some parts Lapland produce the service tree, the w illow, the poplar, the elder, and 
the cornel. -ly 

Among the plltnts of this country, the principal is the angelica ; which is greatly es« 
teemed by the nacives, who use it in their food. Here is likewise the acetosa or »oirel, 
which grov\!> in great plenty, and is of much service on account of its antiscorbutio 
properties. They have aUo other kinds of herbs peculiar to the country, different kinds 
of grass, heath fein, and moss, which are all enumerated by Linnieus in bis Flora 
Laponica. But the vegetable which is in greatest plenty, and of the most extensive 
use among them, is tiie lichen rangiferus. The reiivdeer is wholly sustained in winter 
by this vegetable; and the Laplanders themselves boil it in biotli os a cordial and res- 
torative. They likewise use one sort of it as a soft, easy, and wholesome bed for their 
new born chi dicn. 

^ ^ r t 

r uiui lead uiiries have been discovered in the provinces of Pitha and Lula; 

and two of coppet, together with excellent veins of iron, in the district of Torno ; but 
they are not at present worked with any considerable advantage. In some places there 
are veins of silver and gold mixed ; but these mines are worked only for a few months 
in the summer, because the frost hinders the engines from playing. Here are found 
beautiful ciystdls, of a siii prising magnitude, so linrd and fine, that when polished 
they icscnible iwal diamonds. In some places amethysts and topazes arc also found, 
»but pale and cloudy; also a great quantity of Very curious stones, which are too bard 
to be woikcd by the tool ot the macon. Some of these found on the banks of rivers 
lakes, when they happen to bear the least tesemblance to the figures of animals, 
the Laplandeis lemovc to more conspicuous places, and adore as deities. The province 
of Toino ad'ouis some ciiiioub stones of anort^gonal shape, legular, shining; and 
ished by the hand ot natuic. In some livers they fish for pearls, which arc generally 
pale ; but some ot them arc as blight as (he oiicntaj pearls and much larger and rounder. 
These peails arc tound in muscle-sliclis ; and the fishery is not in the sea, but in (be 
rivci<-. 

Lapland, as well as Norway, is infested with a great number of grey wolves end 
with whom the inhabitants wage perpetual war. The most honpurable exploit «tpoi)g 
the Laplanders is that of killing a bear, and the tieioci adorn tlifir cap* wilb f| iinHil 
plate cd had or pewter for every tiear they have slain. The country abounds uUo with 
elks, bidvcis, and otters, which live heic unmolested, and find plenty offish for thek 
auhsistcncT. I he fmests of this countiy furnish haunts to a great number of beautiful 
inai tm s and squirt Js ; which last change their coloiur every winter from brown to grey* 
Lapland u!,o tlu native countiy of the %ihtli>>g or sable, whose skip is extremely valu* 
able. Il( (c aic likewise ermines, weasels, hares, large black cats which attend the Lap* 
landers III honting, and little prick-eared curs trained tO the game. But the WOat .0* 
markalile aniuial ot Lapland is the rein-deer. 

V01..I. •TM 
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Tru-^e Ptnimrils, so nscfiil in various respects lo the imtives, nro kept at no expcnce, 
In suMinx'i liicv ti-Hil \i|M>n j^rassos aiul alpine plants; in uint'i, as alicatly nKutioiud, 
upon till* ii Inn Jan.,ii<nis, or n i^n-decr lichen, and its vaiidies, uhich are so abun- 
dant us in ni.tnv parts aiioost lolally to coier the ground for the sp.ice of sevf wrr miles, 
and '\liich the ^aiiacious animal di'-coseis under the snow by the peculiar aoiteiufts ot its 
smell. Most of tlH»se nsetl lor diao^ht are castrated niicn veiy young, ^-tind aic larger 
ami fatter than ilu‘ burlss. 

Tlic woods, mountains, and rivcMS are well stocked with M'ild fowl ; such as bus- 
tards, partinliie, growsc, bcathcock, pl)easants, fapwiui's, svians, wjM-ge^'se, wild- 
ducks, and all sorts of arpiatic birds that build and breed in noithein climates. 
In the heginnin^ of ibe spring the sivans go thither in numerous fluhls bom the 
German Octan ; the lapwings follow in such swarms that they daiken the ‘^ky as ih^y 
pass along, and they scream so loud that they may be heard at a great distance, d iic 
locks and niountuinsj arc likewise frc<juented by eagles, hawks, fdleons, kit* s, and oilier 
birch of prey. 

d'he rive'is aijoimd with delicious salmon from the gulf of Bot hnia. V out, bream, 
and perch of exqmsite flavour and amazing magnitude ; and tliFlnhaf>it*Mfl3 7n^^*ViW^iJTD.i, 
or Danish Laphmd, are well supplied with fi^h from the Northern Ocean, 

With lespcct to insects, the flies hatched in the morasses and woods in summer are so 
numerous, that they often obscute the face of day; so venomous, troublesome, and iii- 
toh^able, that the n in-dec‘r fly to the tops of the highest mountains ior sbeltor, and the 
Laplanders betake ihcmsclv(\s to the sca-sidc, which is the least infested bv these (^^ti- 
lent vermin. Af, de Afanpertnis, in his account of the voyage be nt?\de to Lapland 
in company witli th(‘ other French mathematicians sent thither by the king to measme a 
degree of the meiidian, gives us to understand, tliat on Ibe tops ot the mountains in ^ 
Toino, the flies were so troublesome, that 'even the Finland soldiers, who are countc-rf" 
the most hardy troops in the service of Sweden, were obliged to cover their laces with the 
skirts of llieir coals from the attacks of these animals, wdiich swarmed to such a degree, 
that tiie moment a piece ul flesh a|)pc<ire(l it was blackened all over. Sonu' ol the^c flic\s 
arc very huge, with green heads, and fetch blood from the skin wherevci tliey sliikc. 
Tlie Laplanders .slnond themselves in the smoke of a large fire kindled for that pur- 
pose ; yet even this disagreeable expedient was not sufficient to defend the IVcnch phi- 
losophers ; they were obliged, notwithstanding the excessive heat, to wiap up their 
heads in garments made of the .skins of rein-deer, called in that country lapmudes, and 
to cover themselves Avith a thick rampart of fir-boughs ; ^ct all these piecautions proved 
ineffectual. M. do Meupertuis observed a lake quite covered with little yellowish grains, 

resembling niillct seed, which he supposed to be tlie chrysalises of some of these 
insects. 

The Laplanders are very low’ in stature, and are likewise remarkable for having 
heads. They aio, also, ill-shaped, and the features liaish. Tliey are, however, strong, 
hardy, and robust, insomuch that they will bear incredilde fatigue ; and it is remarkable 
that the stoutest Norwegian i.s not able to bend the bow of a Laplander. The women 
are mucli less homely Ilian the men, and many of them arc noted for a delicate and florid 
complexion. 
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The 'SC, people arc simple, honest, ho'<f)itab!c, 'and timorous ; their timidity, however, 
re'^ptcti »ar atone; for to niriny other sf fries of danjjers they expose themselves m ith 
siii)iiii!m!f inliepulity, wlifthcr in ascendin;^ and descendin'; mountains and precipices 
\ntli thmK^now .shoes and in -1 dji'es, or in venturin'; amidst whirlpools and cauracts in 
lit I It; slender boats ruarii' of thin fir boAids, fasten'd together by thongs of leather, 
smews of wild beasts, or tough and flexible twL's of willow and ozier. , These boats oro 
of difFeicnt S'ze4 jiom two to six yards in length, managed with oars, atid cauiKed with 
jHoss SO iiS^to keep nut the water 

'J he Ldpl.indeis .no fiat tly settled, and in part wild and roving: the latter live in 
tents in.id'* with CO use cloth; the fonticr are fixed in small villages near the lakes, 
and cliietly follow tisliiiig. 'I’liey build their cottagr% somewhat in the shape of a 
cone, by pl'ieing a ciicle of large tices or poles aslant in the earth, and close to each 
otlicr, s ) til *t tlicii tops meet, and form a small vent for the issue of the smoke ; they 
tover tne ground within with branches of trees. In spring their food consists principally 
of the eggs of watei-fowl, which are extremely plentiful in those j^arts : in summer and 
autumn, of tha> buds themselves, and of various other 'of the partridge tribe ; and in 
winter of the milk and flesh of the rein-deer and di iod fisli. They had, till lately no 
broad ; but in lien thereof used the inner rind of the pine tree dried and grouivl, and 
dried ti',li reduced to powder. They make confections and decoctions of berries, ange- 
lica, and soircl, which they justly reckon to be preservitives against the .‘!curvy. Tlie 
Laplander is bccurod in the possession of uninterrupted health by tcmpercnce and exer- 
cise, which, togrtluT with the severity of the climate, brace his nerves to a very unusual 
pitch of strength, and foiiily his constitution in such a manner, that he often lives to the 
age of too, without feeling the least pang of distemper, or even perceiving his vigour 
in tlie least impaired ; fur it is not uncommon to see a Laplander in extreme old age 
iiTlii'iiig, fowling, skailing, and performing all the scveicst exercises with undimiuished 
agd'ty. 

The summer garb of the men consists of a long coat of coarse cloth, reaching down 
the middle of the leg, and girded wmnd the waist with a belt or girdle; from which 
hang a Norway knite, and a pouch containing flints, niatchc.s, tobacco, and other 
nccessuics . the girdle itself being decorated w'lth brass rings nnd chains. Their caps 
are made of the skin of the noithein diver, with the fealliers on ; and their shoes of tlte 
reiii-docr ‘•km, with the hair outwards. They wear no linen; but the garments of the 
better soi t are of a finer clotli, and they delight in d vai icty of colours, though red, as 
the mo4 gl.uing, is the most agreeable. In winter they are totally cased up in coats, 
caps, boots, and gloves, made of the reign-deer skins. In the Flora Lappouica, Liii- 
nacus says, Perhaps the curious reader will wonder how the people in Lapland, during 
tire tcriihle cold lliat leigns there in winter, can preserve their lives ; since almost all 
>ird7, and even some wild beasts, desert it at that time. The Laplander, not only in 
the day, but through the whole winter nights, is obliged to wander about in the woods with 
his herds of rein-deer. For the rein-deer never comes iindcr cover, nor eat any kind 
of fodder, but a particular kind of liverwort. On this account the herdsmen are under 
a necessity of living continually in tlie woods, in order to take care of their cattle 
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least they should be devoured by wild beasts. The Laplander easily does without more 
liglit, as the snow reflects the rajs that come from the stars, and as the Aurora Borea- 
lis illuiniiiutes tlie air every night with a great variety of figures. No part of our body 
is more easily destroyed by cold than the extremities of the limbs which are^rtJbst re- 
mote from tlie sun of this microcosm, the heart. The kibes that Irnppen to our hands 
and feet, so common in the nortliern parts of Sweden, prove this. In Lapland you 
will never see such a thing ; although, were we to judge by the situation the country, 
we should imagine just the contrary, especially as the people wear no stWkings, as we 
do, not only single, but double and tielrle. The Laplander guards himself against the 
cold in the following manner. He wears breeches made of rein-deer skins with the hair 
on, reaching down to Ins heels, and shoes made of the same materials, the hairy part 
turned outw'ards. He puts into his shoes slender eared broad leafed cyperus grass, 
(carex vecicaria, Spec. PI. or the bladder Carex), that is cut in summer and dried. 
This he first combs and rubs in his hands, and then places it in such a niannrr that it 
pot only covers his feet quite round, but his legs also ; and being thus guarded, he is 
quite secured against the intense cold. With this grass they stuff their gipyes likewise, 
in order to preserve their hands. As this grass keeps off the cold in winter, so'+tr*Bum- 
mer it hinders the feet from sweating, and at the same time preserves them from being 
annoyed by striking against stones, &c. for their shoes are very thin, being made, not of 
tanned leather, but the raw hid.” 

The women’s apparel differ very little from that of the other sex ; only their girdles 
are more ornamented with rings, chains, ncedle-cases, and toys that sometimes weigh 
20 pounds. In winter, both men and women lie in their furs ; in summer, they cover 
themselves entii-ely with coarse blankets to defend them from the gnats which are into- 
lerable. lire Laplanders are not only well disposed, but naturally ingenuous. They 
make all their own fuirriture, their boats, sledges, bows and arrows. They lonn neat 
boxes of thin bircir beads, and inlay them with the Irorn of the rein deer. The Swedes 
are very fond of the Lapland baskets made of ibc roots of tiees slit in long tlun pieces, 
and twisted together so very nicely that they will hold water. Among the manutuclures 
®f this country we likewise number curious horn-spoons, and moulds in which they 
cast the trinkets of tin which adorn their girdles. Over and above these domestic oc- 
cupations, the men within doors perform the office of cooks in dressing victuals lor the 
family. The women act as taylors and emhioiderers ^ they n>akc clothes, shoes, and 
boots, and harness for the rein-deer : they spin thread of fur aiut knit it into caps and 
gloves that are very soft and warm They draw tin into wiie through a horn; and 
with this they cover the thread which they use in cmbiuidering tlie figures of beasts, 
flowers, trees, and stars upon tiusr cups and girdles. 

^ The Laplanders make surprising excursions upon the snow in their hunting expe- 
ditions. They provide themselves each with a pair of skaits, or snow-shoes wnfth 
are no other than fir-boards covered with the rougli skin of the rein-deer, turned in 
such- a manner that the hair rises against Uie snow, otherwise they would be too slip- 
One of these shoes is ustulljr as long as the person who wears it; the oUwr 
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Ib about a foot Bborter. The feet ataod in the middle* and to them the ^ioe9 'afeiw> 
tencd l>y thongs or uitites 1'he Laplander, tbos equ^ipod, wields a long pole in hi* 
baud, near the end of which there is a round bail of wood, to j>revent its piercing Ido 
dfcp ios the snow ; and with this be stops himself occasionally. By inetms «f these ao 
coutrcmeiitb he will travel at the rate of 60 miles a day, witlmtit beit^ fotigued ^ ascend* 
ing steep mountaiiib, and sliding down again with amasing swiftness. ^ 

The Laplaii^ei not only travels on foot, but is provided with a carriage draw-n by 
the reio-deer, ij which he joui n«;;ys with still greater I'apidity. Tbeaiedga, called pulkha, 
is made in the form of a small boat* with a convex b^om, that it may slide the moic 
easily over the snow : the piow is shar^ and pointed, but the *^ledge k dot behind. 
Tiie truvelhr is swathed in this carriage like an infant in a cradle, with a stick in bk 
hand to steer the vessel, aod disengage it from pieces of rewk pi; stumps of treto tliat 
may chance to en''ountcr it, in the rout. He must also balance the sledge with ilk 
body, otherwise he will be in danger of being overturned. ‘iTks traces, by whiek^hk 
cai I idgc is fastened to tlie rein-deer, arc fixed to a cpllar.about the animars neck, and 
run dovMi ovc( the breast, between tlic fore and hinq kgs, to be connected,, with thb 
piou :.f the sledgt : the reins, inanaiied by the traveller, are tjed to the bqfUiSfiiod 
the tiappiugs ate fuinislicd with little bells, the sound of vdiich is ag^eeabki to the, 
aiii iial. 

\\ ith this draught <it his tail, it has been reported that the rein-deer xvill fly like 
liglitning ovei lull and dale at the rate of SOO miles a day. But this representaticn k 
gieatly exaggerated. According to the best accounts, tlie common pace of the reifwdcer 
is only at tlic rate of abunt four miles an hour; though, if he be pressed, be will trevel 
• 10 ot 12 Swedish miles (70 or 84 Engli‘h miles) in a day ; but by snch bard driving k 
gineidlly destroyed. It, however, freqnentlv happens, that lie will persevere in hk 
journey 50 miles without intermission, and without taking any refreshment, except oo- 
cqsionly moistening his mouth with the snow. Before he sets out^ tfap Laplander 
whispers in his ear the way he is to follow, and the place, which he k to halt, firmly 
persuaded that the beast understands his meaning ; but, jif spite of tfik snthnation, bs 
frequently stops short long before he has reached tlie journey’s end ; and semetkne* he 
' overshoots the mark by .several leoigues. in tltp beginning of .winter the ^ptfnders 
mark the most frequented roads, by strewing them with fir-boughs ; and mdeed these 
roads are no other than path ways made tlu'ougb the snow by the rein-deer and the 
pulkhas ; tlicir being frequently covered with new snow, and alternately bthUpa the 
carriage, consolidates them into a kind of causeway ; which is tlie harder df tl^stifface 
has felt a partial thaw, and has been crusted by a subsequent frost. It requirea gpeat cau- 
tion to follow these tracts ; for if the carriage deviates to the right ^te traveller 

is plunged into an abyss of snow. In less fiequented parts, where thersrytl'SO sudb beaten 
jasfK the Laplander directs his course by certain marks wtiich.. he ms made on the 
trees. 

The chief occupation of the Laplander k hunting, and tbk exerdse foey petform 
in various vvays. In summer they bunt the wild beasts with smoll dpgs^ traioetl toqhe 
diversion. In winter they pursue them by their tracts luxfn the saowi stoiUiig f ith $o 

VoL. I. »TN 
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great velocity, ihat llicy v?iy orten run dovm the prey. They cntch ermines in traps, 
d!id sometimes with dogs. I’licy kill squirrels, martens, and sables, with blunt darts, 
to avoid wounding the .skin. Poxes and beavers are slain with sharp pointed darts and 
arrows ; hi shooting which, they ai*e accounted the best marksmen in the wortd. I'hc 
larger beasts, such as bears, wolves, elks, and wild rein deer, they cither kill with 
^re-e!rms, purchased in Sweden or Norway, or take in snares and pits dug in the 
forests. ( 

Their particular laws relating to the chase are observed with great pdkictuality. The 
l>ea&t becomes the property of the man in whose snare or pit he is caught ; and he who 
discovers a bear’s den has the exclusive privilege of hunting him to death. The con- 
quest of a bear is the must honourable achievement that a Laplander can perform ; and 
the flesh of this animal they account the greatest delicacy on eaith. The bear is always 
dispatched with a fusil, spmetimes laid at a snare ready cocked and primed ; but more 
frequently in the hands of the hunter, who runs the moat imminent risk of his life, 
eliould’he miss his aim of wounding the beast mortiilly. The death of a bear is cclci)rated 
by the Laplanders as a signal victory. The carcase is drawn to tlic cabin or hut of the 
victor by a rein-deer, whicii is kept sacred from any other work for a whole \cilf after 
this service. The bear is surrounded by a great number of men, women, and children, 
reciting a particular hymn or song of triumph, in which they thank the vanquished 
enemy for haying allowed himself to be overcome without doing any mischief to his con- 
queror, and welcome his arrival : then they make an apostrophe to heaven, expressing 
their acknowledgement to God, that he has created beasts for the use of men, and en- 
dued mankind with strength and courage to attack and overcome the fiercest of the 
brute creation. The hero is saluted fay the women, who spit chewed elder-bark in his 
face. He is feasted three days successively, and bis cap is decorated with an additional 
figure, wrought in tin wires. 

The manner in whicli the young Laplander cliooscs a wife is equally remarkable and 
ludicroust When he has pitdied upon a female, he cmploy.s some friends as mediators 
with the father j and these being provided with some boitles of brandy the suitor ac- 
company them to the but of his future fother-in-law, who invites the mediators to en- 
ter ; but the lover is left without until the liquor be drank, and the proposal discussed : 
than he is called in, and entertained with such fare as the hut affurds : yet w’lhout see- 
ing his mistress, who retires and goes out on this occasion. Having obtained leave of 
her parents to make his addrcisscs in pefson, he puts on his best appaiel, and Is admit- 
ted to the lady, v\hom he salutes with a kiss : then lie presents her with the i^'iiguc of 
a fdn-deer, a piece of beavers flesh, or some other sort of p'ovision. Nne declines 
the offers which is made in presence of her sistevs and relations; hue makes a signal to 
the lover to follow her into the fields where she accepts ^the presents. Thus en 
courufei^ lie begs her permission to sleep with be' In the hut • if she consents. Tiicre 
is no fortbitr ddhculty ; if she disapproves of the proposal, she drops her presents on 
^grouodl' ^ ^ 

^ When the lovers are agreed, the youth is permitted to v!s*t his inamorata ns 
often as he 'dudl think proper; but every tune he cvmics, he must purchase ibu 
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plettsure >vith a fresh bottle of brandy T a perquisite «« agreeable to the that 

often postpones the celebrations of the nuptials for two or tliree years* At length the 
ceremony is performed at church by the priest ot the parish. Even after this event, ^ 
husband "^3 obliged to serve his fdthcr*in-lkw a whole year • at the expiration of whi^t 
he retuinb to his Oivn habitation with his wife, and her patrimony of rein-deer, and re- 
ceives piesents from all his friends and relations. From this period he sequesters his 
wife from the company of all strangers, especially of the male sex> and watches over her 
conduct with the most jealous vigilmnce 

Many Lapland women are barren, and none of tliem are vefy'flruitfiiL A won^ 
immediately after delivery, swallows a draught of whale-fat : the child is washed with 
snow or cold water, and wTapped up in a hail" skin., T.hc nioibcris seldoip above five 
days in the straw, and in 14 is generally quite recovered ; iha^ she carries the dlild 
church to be baptized. Before she can reach tfam residence inf the pnesl| she is oftnn 
obliged to traverse large forests, mountains, lakkSf aud wide^xteoded w^tas of snow, 
rhe infant is fastened in a hollowed piece of sWktched naked on a >4 of ' fine 

moss, covered with the so/t skin of a young rein-deer, and slung by two strkpUTjto Vne 
back ot the mother, who always suchtes her own At home Uiis little is 

hung to the roof of the hut, and the child lulled asleep by swinging it from Otfa kide to 
the other. The boys fi'om their very infancy practise the bow^*; and are not allowed to 
break their fast until they have hit the mark. The female children are as early initiated 

in the business peculiar to their sex. ^ 

These people, though for the most part vigorous and healthy, are not altogother^ek- 
euipted fiocii distemper. They are subject to sore eyes, and even to blindness, faom 
*thc smoko of their huts, and the fira to which they are almost cprttinuaHy eXpoSed. 
^ome waste away in consumptions ; others are afflicted with rheumatic pains and the 
sciiny ; and a few are subject to vertigo and apoplexy# tor the CUI0 WT all their io- 
itmal disorders, they use no other medicine than the decoctipn of a osrtaift species of 
inobj. , and when this cannot be procured, they boil the stofhof angclica in the milk df 
the rein-dcei. In order to lemove a fixed paiOi they ep^ly a targe iiurii- 

inghot, to the part affected; and this produce^ a blwteiy whicli t$ suppdsdd^#' dmar 
off' the peccant humour. To their wounds th<^ apply noting but the turpeoflMtitlMM 
diops fiorn the fir-trce. When tliey are frost- bitten, (though accordi*^ fo 
ix(»act fiom Linneeus this seldom or never happens), we ate told that 
hut non into a cheese made of rein-deers milk, and with the fat^ tbit % 

nnomt the frozen member, which generally recovers. When it Lipfaildee 
to be on his death bed, his friends exhort him to di® In the faith of j2bnrt,*iailtl^bear his 
sufferings with resignation, by remembering the pajssion of our SaVMlhlte^ not, 

hiacver, very ready to attend him in his last mqmtlhts ; ond expiry 

quit thtj place with precipitation, apprehending some injury from his ]|boSt; wbiA 

they beiieve reuMins with the corpse, and takes, all oppo^tUfitltesT^ of tfomg miSfhiof 
to tl*e living. The deceased is wrapt up in woollen or lioen, accoWing to hia cir- 
ciiinitanceu, and depo'sited, in a JCOffiU by a person seleotod for that purpose : but this 
oilice he will not perform, unless he is first secured fioin tha ill.officijs of the 
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by a tofiSfeWatcd btasi irSng fixerf on his left arm. The Christian rcl5.3ion in this coun- 
tty has nd yet dtspailed all the rites of heaOienlsh SupCtstition ; together with the body 
they pfut into the co^n an axe, a flint and steel, a l^aslc'of brandy, some dried fish and 
venison. With the axe the deceased is supposed to hew doWn the bushes or boughs tliat 
Ittay obstmci bis passage in the other woidd : the Steel and flint are designed for striking 
■a l^t, sfbonld he find himself in the dark at the day of judgment ; an^bn the provision 
thcythrnlc he may subsist during his JoiMtiny. \ 

The Muscovite Laplanders observe other ceremonies, that bear an affinity to the 
haperstitibns cf the'Gtteek CHhreh, ‘*I1l^'tintbn!y supply the defunct with monev, but 
likewise provide him with money foi- the potter of paradise, and a teftificate sigiied 
by the ptiest, hnd directed to St. P«cr, specifying, that the bearer iiad lived like a good 
Christian, and twglittb bft admitted into lieaven. At the head of the coffin they place a littic 
image of St ^ichohis, yrho is generaily Tcvercncc?d in all parts of Muicnvy as a friend 
to the dead. ' '' 

Before the intermeHt,* -the' dl-idh'ds of the deceased kindle, a fire of fir-boughs 
near thh coffin, and express their sorrow in tears and lamentations. They walk 
'In prhCdSston several times rt^d the body, ^demanding, in a whining tone, the 
ttsasoh of hig leaving them on dim'.' They asfk whether he was out of huOiour with his 
'Wife ; whether he was in want of meat, drink, cloatbing, or other necessaries ; and 
irliather be had not succeeded fn hunting and fishing? These and Otiiet interrogations, 
to which the defunct makes no reply, are Intermingied with groans and hideous how 1- 
-ings.; and, between whiles, the priest sprihMcs the corpse and the mourners alternately 
with holy 'water. Finaliy, the body is conveyed to the place of interment on a sledge 
drawn by a rein-deer; asid this,’ together with the clotbds of tire deceased, are left os 
thte priest’s perquisite. Three ‘days after the burial, the kinsmen and friends of the 
■defitttet are invited than entertainmerlt, where Uiey eat the flesh of the rein-deer which 
loonveyed the corpse to Ihh boring ground. This being a sacrifice to the manes, the 
1)OiMs art collected into a’tttSket and interred. Two thirds of the cflfects of the dc- 
■ceased ort ihllsaited by !'iS tumthers, and the remainder divided among his sisters ; but 
tiw iattds, htfcui,. and rlver^ art hdld hi coparceny by all the childi*en of botii sexes, ac- 
cording to the division ma(^ by Chariea'lX. of Sweden, when he assigned a certain tract 
wf land t» ea^b ifimnily. 

The ooiHmerce of the Laplanders ij mote consldemble than 'one would expect in a 
tdeseit country, inhabited by a sava«je, ignorant peopid. Tliey export great quantities of 
Ifish to the northern parts of Bothnia and White Russia 'Ftiey likewise trade with the 
4iei|d*ixMriiig eowntrids-of Norway, $.wedetji, Muscovy, and Finland, by selling rein- 
dear; inc fitfs, baskets, and loje of Ibeij* own manufficture, dried pHteS, and cheese 
nek^deer’s milk. In rtlkirr^fbr these chtnmodHirt, they receive rijp-doHars, 
wadHOdT’ dodiee, Snen, copper, tin, flour, oiij hides, needles, knives, spirituous li- 
and other nectaries. The l^planden march in caravans to the fairs 
iflwkfllnd'and Norway: these are composed of a long string of 30 or 40 reih'-deer and 
fiulkfaas tied lO'dne another, the fbremost being led' by a Laplander on foot. When 
they have cboseit a spot for an ancampmaAb they form a large chete of their rein-deer 
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Bnd pulfchas ready yoked ; and the animals lying down quietly on the snow, ore fed with 
moss by their masters. The people kindle great fires, around which men, women, andL 
children sit, and sup on dried fish ; but the moie voluptuous spread out bear okins under 
their tertts, where they lie at their ease and smoke tobacco. 

The revenue arising from this country is of no great consequence : it is paid partly 
in rix-clollais, but chiefly in furs ; nay, some that can produce neither, pay the tribute 
in dried pikes. J The prodr.ce of the mines forms likewise a considerable article. Fifty 
S(juinels’ skins^ or one fox skin, with a pair of L#apland shoes, are valued at one rix- 
dollar. Pdit of tlie taxes allotted for the maintenance of the Lapland clergy. 

Tlic fi iohttul aspect of this country has been deemed a more effectual defepce tl)an 
nitifitial hulwaiks and garrisons, of which here are none ; or than the arms and courage 
of the natives, v\ho are neither warlike in themselves, nor in tlie least tinctured with 
discipline. 

Tire Lapanders call themselves Salme-Same, and Samcn-Almatjeb. Their country 
they denominate Samc-Landa, or Same-fiendan ; tbe Swedes stile it Lapland, or Lapp- 
inaiken, and tire iuhabitajits Lappar. Tlie natives of those districts under tbe domi- 
nion of Sv\edeti and Denmark are Lrjtherans ; while many of those who arc subject to 
Russia are still [lagans. Swedish Lapland contains about eight churches, which, in 
some f)arts, lie at so great distance from each other, that a native is frequently obliged 
to travel three days in order to attend divine service. 

The Laplanders, before their convei'sion to Christianity, which was not till lately intro- 
duced aiiion^ them, possessed no books or manuscripts, though they knew many tia- 
diti<aial histories and soni's of anlient heroes and princes, who once reigned over them; 
hut involved in great unceilainty, and mixed with the most fabulous accounts. They 
have now' a tiandation of the Nevv Testament in their language ; and many of the natives 
are able to read and wiite. 


NORWAY, 

Norway is a countr y of Europe, lyini; between 57^ nnd 72® of north latitude, and be- 
tween 5'^ and 3 1^ of lon^ituile cast trorn London; extending in length about 1000 miles, 
in a direct line from Lindefnaes, in the diocese of ChristianMind, to the North Cape, at 
the extrenuty of Finmark. Its breadth, from the frontiers of Sweden westward to Capa 
Statt, mav irnioimt to about 300 miles; but from thence the country becomes gradually 
narrowt'c towards the north. On tne south it is bounded by the Schagen rock, or Cate- 
gate, the entrance into the Baltic; on the east it is divided from Sweden by a long ridge 
of hi.:h mouiitains ; and on the west and north it is washed by the Northern Ocean. In 
the southern part of Norway, the country is craggy, abrupt, and mountainous, diversi- 
fied sometimes with fertile and even delightful spots. In these respects it resembles 
Switzerland . the prospe^cts and the iik teorological phenomena seem to he very simi- 
lar. d'he range of the thermometer is of great extr nt ; in the snmnrer having risen to 
8d , and in the winter fallen to 40\* in general it is between 8l) and J(A 

Respecting the population of Norway,' it is <liificult to attain to certainty. Aw author 
VoL I. •TO 
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of sonic note (Coxc) seems to llank they amount to 750,000; t>ut he appear^^ to have 
ovcr-rat((l them conskleiably. 

Tlic Noruegiun pciisaiih ?\ie fiec, well-clothei^, well-lodged, spirited, active, f»4nrk, 
open, and undaunted. I hoy aie said to have a very copsideiable rescinbl inciJ to thp 
peasants of Swit/.eshnul 'J'he soil is too thin for the plpugh : corn is theielore obtained 
troin the neij»hhoijiin;r states* and the chief employmciits of the peasants ol Noma^y 
is glazing. Tlif' f llo'Mng (xliact hum Mr. Coxe, being a desciiption ofr the scene near 
Chiibliana, U not beside oui purpose, apd may not, perliaps, be disagreeable to our 
rcadcis. 

As v\c approached Cluistiana, tuc country vas moie vild and hilly, but still very 
feitile and agicoaiilt : ami about two niiles from the towai \vc came to the to|> of a 
mountain, and bniit upon as fine a vievi as ever 1 beheld. Ironi the point on which 
we stood in raptuics, the grounds, laid out in lich enclosures, graJu'dly sloped to the 
sea; bdow U 5 appeared Christiana, situated at the extiemity of an cxtcu'^uve and fer- 
tile valley, forming a semicircular bend along the shore of a most beautiful bay, which, 
being inclosed hy hills, uplautls, and forests, b/ul the appearance of a Ic^rge Ukc. Be- 
hiiul, before, and around, the iuhnd mountains of Norv\av rose on mount<rins coveted 
with dark forcbts of [fines and fir, the inexhaustible riches of the noitli. Ihc most dis- 
tant summits vvcie capped with cfcnidl snow. IVom the glow of the atmosphere, the 
warmth of the weather, the variety of the productions, and the wild beauties ot liie 
adjacent scenery, I could scarcely believe that I was neaily in the (iOth dcgiee ol iioilli- 
ern lat-t ide.” 

'J'iie coast of Norway, extending above 300 .leagues, is studded with a mulliludo of 
Miiall islands, affording habitation to fishermen ana pilots, and pasture to a lew cattle. • 
They form an infinite number of narrow channels, and a natural barrier ot rocks, 
which rcndeis Norway inaccessible to the naval power of its enemies. Attempts ot this 
Kind are thu more dangerous, as tlie shore is generally bold, steep, and impending ; 
so tliat close to the rocks the depth of the sea amounts to 100, 200, or 300 tatnoms. 
The perils of tlie North Sea arc moreover increased hy .sudden storms, ‘^unk locks, 
violent curients, and dreadful whirlpools. The most remarkable vortex on tbis coast 
is called Moskoestiom, from the small island Moskoc, belonging to the district of Lo- 
fodon, m the province of Nordland. In time of Hood, the stream runs up between Lo- 
foden and Moskoc with the more boisterous rapidity ; but in its ebb to ihc sea, it roars 
like a thousand cataracts, so as to 1x3 heard at the distance of many leagues. The sur- 
face exhibits different vortices ; and if in one of these any ship or vessel is absorbed, it 
is' vvhhled down to the bottom, and dashed in pieces against the rocks. Ihesc violent 
whirlpools continue without intervals, except for a quarter of an honr, at liigh and low 
water, in calm weather ; for the boiling gradually returns as the flood or ebb advances. 
When its fuiy ib heightened by a storm, no vessel ought to venture within a league of 
if. Whales have been fr(f|ucntiy absorded within the vortex, and howled and bellowed 
bideously in their fruitless end( avouis to disengage themselves. A bear in attempting 
to swim from Lofoden to Moskoe, was once hurried into this whirlpool, from whence 
struggled in vuin for deliverance, roaring so loud as to be heard on shore ; but, 
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notwitbbtanduig all Iiis cfTorti, lie was borne down and destroyed. Large trees being 
absorded by the current, arc .-iucked down, aiid lisc again all shattered into splinters*. 
There arc three vortices of the same kind near the islands ot fciToe. 

Noiway is <livi(led info the four govcruincftts df Aggerhns, Bergen, Drontheim, and 
Waulhus, besides tliat of Bahus, which is now subject to Sweden. The province tolf 
Aggeilius comptehends the south-east pd!"t of Norway, extending in liitgth about 300 
miles. Its chijA^ towns are Chiisti.’tia, the see bf a bishop, suffragan W th6 metropotU 
livn sec of I)i<nithcim, whcic the sovereign couit of justice is held, in piesence of the 
viceroy and the goveinoi ot the province ; Aggcihus' about 15 nfiles to the south- west 
of Cliiiatian.i ; Fk derickbhall, or Ficdcrickstadt, ' in the siege of which Charles XII. of 
Sweden lost lub life, Salt/.bcig, Tonsberg, Allceb, ilaminat, and llollen. ' * 

Tlie government of Bergen lies in the most southerly and westerly part of Norway, 
including tlie cicy of the same name, vvbich is an episcopal see, and a place of tdnsi- 
deiablc trade ; anJ Staffhanger, situated in thi bay of Buckenfior, about 80 miles 
to the .southward ol Beigcn. ' ' 

The third .province, called Drontheim or Trontheim, extends about 500 miles 
along the coast : and is but thinly peopled. This chief towm Drontheim, seated on 
a little gulph at the mouth of the river Nider, is the only metropolitan sec in 
Norway ; and carries on a considerable ti’adc in 'masts, deal's, tar, copper, and iron. 
Leetstiand, Stiouden, Scoerdale, Opdaf, Romsdael, and Solcn’d’ael, arc likewise places 
ot some tiaffic. Tlic northern division of Diontheiin, called tbesub-govermnent of Salten, 
compreliends the towns Melanger and Scheen. ' The provinces of Wardliiis, extending to 
Ihe North Cape, and including the islands, is divided into two parts ; namely, Finmark 
’and Noiwcgian Lapland. 'Ihe chief town, which is very considerable, stands' upon an 
island called Waid, fium whence the place and the government derive their name. 
Tlie province of Bahu*!, though now jiclded to the Swedes, is reckoned part of 
Norway, being a narrow Hack of land, about 90 miles in length, oh the coast'of the 
Cate gate. ■ ' 

The gieat chain of Norway mountains, running from north to south, called indif- 
ferently Uudfield, Slide field, Skaisfeld, and Scoreberg, is known in different parts by 
other apellations; such as Doficfiold, Lamsfield, Sagiieficld, Filefield, Halnefield, 
Ilaidaiigcilield, Joklelicld, Ujglefield, llicldcfield, and Hangfidld. The height hbd 
breadth ot this extensive chain likewise vaiy in different ]farts. To pass to the rnhliifl- 
tain llardangcr, a man must travel 70 English miles, whereas Fileiield may be aliibut 50 
over. ■ - • < • 

This last rises about two miles and a half in perpendicular height; but Dofre- 
6ekl is counted the highest mountain in Norway, if not 'of Europe. The Viver Dri- 
vane winds along the side of it in a serpentine com sc, s6 as to'b^' m’ct nine times by ihiiso 
who travel the winter road the other side of the chain. 'The bridges 'ark tin own over 
roaring cataracts, and but indifferently fastened to the s'leep ''rdcks ott 'either side'; so 
that the whole exhibits a very dreadful a|)pearance, sufficiciit to detei' the ‘traveller from 
hiuaiding such a dangerous passage; for which reas6n, "|(»eOple gfeneralfy choose the 
road over Filefield, which is much more tedious. This, however, is the post-road used 
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by the king’s carnages. The vvay is distinguished by posts fixed at the distance of 500 
paces from each other, that, in snowy or dark weather, the traveller may not be be- 
wildered. For the convenienca of resting and refieshing there are two mountain-stoves 
or houses, maintained on Filefield, as well as upon olhei mountains, at the ex|)ence of 
the public, and furnished with fiic, ligiit, and kitchen uten&ils. Nothing can be more 
dismal and dicary thi.^i these mountains, covered v\ith eternal snow, w'hye neither house, 
tice, nor living creature is to be seen, but here and the/c a solitary leipj^'deer, and, per- 
chance, a few wandering Laplandeis. 

In travelling from Sweden to Noidenfields there is only one way of avoiding this 
chain of mountains; and that is, where it is interiuptcd by a long deep valley, extend- 
ing fiom Romsdale to Guldbrandsdale. In the year l6l2, a body of 1000 Scots, com- 
manded by Sinclair, and sent over anxiliaiies to the Swedes, wcie put to the sword 
in tliib dfrflle, by the pca‘^ants of Guklbrand, who never give qudiler. 

Reside lliis chain, there is a great number of detached mountains over all the country, 
that form valleys and ridges, inhabited by tiie peasants. Some oi these are of incredi- 
ble Iteight, and others exhibit veiy remarkable appeal ancc's. In sailing up Joeiing 
creek, on the left hand the sight i$ a'^'tonished with a gionp of inounta'iis, usembluig 
the prospect of a city, with the Gothic towers and edifiees. In the parish ot Oer- 
skong is the high mountain Skopahoin. the top of wdiich represents the hguie ol a foiti- 
fication, with regular walls and bastions In thcdistiict ol llilucland appeals a very 
high lange ol mountains, with seven pinnacles or crests, known by the appe llation ol the 
Seven Sisters, discernible a gicat way off at sea. To tlic south waul ol this lange, 
though in the same distiict, rises me famous mountain Toighalten, so called because the 
summit resembles a man’s liead with a hat on, under which appeals a single eve, foimed 
by an apertuie through tlie mountain, 150 ells high, and 3000 ells in length. '^I'hc sun 
may be seen through this suipiising cavkv, which U fiassable by the foot of tiavelleis. 
On the top of the njountain we ti«i(l a lestivoir of water, as laige as a modciatc lish- 
pond; in tlie lc»wfr partis a cavein, through which d line, 400 fathoms in length, 
being let down, did not reach tlie bottom. 

At Herroe, in Surulmoer, is another cavcin, called Dolsteen, suppo.^cd to reach 
under the sea to Scotland ; which, however, is no moic than an idle tiadifion. 
In the year 1750, two ehrgvmen enteied this ■•nblerranean cavity, and piocccdcd u 
Considerable way, until they heaid the sea d isliing over their heads; the passage vias 
wide, and as hijili as an oidinary church, the sides pr i pendicular, and the loof vaulted. 
They descended one flight of natural stairs; but aiiivinjat another, they were airaid to 
penetrate further : they had gone so far, however, that two caudle^^ weie consumed in 
their progress and return. A cavein of a very cmions natuie, shelving as a conduit to a 
Stream of water, p< nctrares through the sides of the mountain Linuir. In the district of 
Rake, in the neighboiirbood of Fuderickshall, are tiuee cavities in a rock; one of which 
is 80 deep, that a small stone, diopped down, does not loach tlie bottom in less than two 
minntes ; and then the sound it pioduces U pleasant and melodious, not unlike the sound 
of a bell. 

The VwVst mountains and rujgcd rocks that deform the face of this country are pro- 
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(1 active of numfeerless incontenicncies. They admit of little arable ground : they reit- 
ciei tlic country in some parts impassable, and every where difficult to travellers : they 
attord shelter to wild beasts, which come from their lurking holes, and make terrible 
ha\ oc among the docks of cattle : they eJepose tho sheep and goats, as well a$ iJjeic 
peasants, to daily accidents of falling over precifiices ; they occasioti eudileiit 
and fulls of snow, which descend with incredible impetuosity, and ol^ sv|*ep a^’tty'Hic 
labours of the l\^usbandman ; and they urb subject to dreadful by which 

huge rocks are rent from their sides, and hniilng dowrt, overwlieiih tbd’plfthi^ iJOloW %hh 
inevitable i uin. The peasants frequently Euild Afiir houses on the edge’of * at^p pre- 
cipice, to which they must climb by ladders, dt tb^ hazard of their lireb;;^ 'M(hc(l-a> per- 
son dies, il]c corpse must be let do\ro tvfth^ baij^re it con hi thd teoAn. 

In die winter, the mail is often drawn up tflO sid^' of Sleep mouhbifetk. ^ Even iif 'the 
king's road, travellers are' exposed to the of falling ovhr those drpsdful 

rocks ; for they are' obliged to pass over trithout raifa'or, rlkin^ on 

the sides, eitlier shored up with rotten polt^OCM^hded by inmbol^ fetteni8«|l in i|ie' 
iiiountuins. '' 

*ti the narroV pass of Nnfcroe is a ^tWay ttiU kindj, whleltfc. llllfoive 

f)00 years ago, the famous king Siirre cause^fo'%^ 

tven this would have beed found inipas^abh^^i^ nnj NofWay, 

vi'hicli are used to climb the i*oclw like<|^li||^’'' 'AiiotbjSr Very AA*6ult i^llhtigcrous road 
is that between Siiogstadt and Vang 

some places so II irrow. that if two travell^ryoffl ‘jm .tlne 

they would find it iuipracficabie cither to bapk. , sucb''n case 

tfieir lives could not he saved, unless ond bf tbV6n sbd'AI^I%btt and 'Ardw his bopse 
headlong into the lake baiow, and thci»'‘ ni^l the other ceii|hf ^s. 

When a sheep or goat ui-akes a false sV^^t'tO tro |f^ci|a^i<ftl H rock, from wbei^ll^ean 
neither ascend nor descend, the owner iMzardtt^'IWjl ^eseiHfe tbaf’'pr,tie dSfti- 

mal. lie directs himself to be loweitid down frPtn' thpfNt 'sit^g On a 

cross stick, tied to the end of a lortg irope ; aiwf WfMbi he Prk^fbf.thfc wbew thd 
creature stands, he fastens it tb the Mine cord, dndf.lf with melf' / 

haps the other end of the Vopfe \s held tty one peWQti obly t ib^;d^er^ 4 tre 
in which the assistant has been draj^ed down by the wei^t of hU friend*^.. 
have pet'ished. When either man or baosl hOs bad the mitfb^thbto 
precipices, they have not only been safr&catcd by the rapaiVi^i<^ 
bodies have been always burst beforb tfioy Reached thd'groblif, 
of rocks, mahy fathoms in length aitf breadth, havd at 

a violent agitation Of the ah’, as sbeibed a |fteludo to Siben- 

broe, in Laerdale, 4 stupendoha fiaiot, ihlgbir tboP ittHltfa In' thb aj^pt^rs 

to have been snverod ahd tumbled Apim (bd tnotHlt^ ht^Utr|a, a(vi^' irild tllpSed frag- 
ments, through which tlio ttvCr ftUlrs O^b bid^otA’ 'jldif i7$1, a 

promontory on Sundmoer, called Hathmeriifreld, that bUng •Creek, apd- 

denly gave way, and plunged into the water; tiliiCb swelled to aiich a degree, that thd 
church nf Stiand, though lialf a league oir the othPr sMe df the bOblt, wOs bvcfftoftfed': 
Voi. I *?P 
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$lie creek, Iiov.cvlt, was not filleil up ; on the contrary, tlie lishermcn declare they 
hud no ilitrerencc in the depth, uhicli is said to exceed f)0() fathoms. 

The reinaikti’')lc livens of Norway arc these : the Nied, is.sniui' from Tsdalon, on 
the Iiordti's of Sweden, runs westward into the lake Selhoc; and atferwards, tmiiinii 
to the northward, pa.sses by the city of Dronlhciin, to which it anticiitly ga\c the name 
ofNideros and Nidrosin. Sulc Ely, that descending fioiu Siileiield ; inns witli a rapid 
comse tlnough Nordale into the sea. Gulcn, wliich rises near Sffirsfield in the north, 
and runninp gO leagues westward, through Aalen, Ulotualen, St<vrcli, and Mclhmis, 
discharges itself into the sea, uhoiit a league to the west of Druntlieirn. In the year 
1 'j 4'4, tins liver hoiied it'clf under gromij; from whence again it l)'ii.st fortli with such 
violence, tliat die earlli and stones, tinown up by llie eruption, filh'd the valley, and 
foiinevi a dam, which, however, was soon broken and w ishcd away hy the foicc ol the 
water. Divers chnrclies, 43 farm-liouses, with 200 persons, were desliojed on this 
occasion. (.Ilteroen, a large river, taking its rise from the mountain Agde, runs about 
30 leagues through Seetcrdale and Efic, and disembogues itself into the cauracl of 
IVilanti. 

The river Syre rises near the mountain Lang, and winds its eomsc through tlie 
vale of Syic into the lake of Lunde, in the diocese of C’luistiansand ; llienee it eontinues 
it' way to the sea, into whicli it discharges itsell tlnough a nanow strait formed by two 
locks. This contraction augments its impetuosity, so that it shoots like an arrow into 
the sea, where it prodneos a very great agiiation. Niil and .Sheen aie, two eim'-idcrahlf 
rivor.s, issuing out of Tillemark. Their siatcrfalls have been diveited, with infinite 
labour, by canals and passages rut tlirongh the rocks, for the conveuicnee of iloating 
down the timber, Tvicfiord, or Draiiime, is in the neigbbouriiood ol Honil'osse, join- 
ed by two rivcis from Oedalc and iladeland, and dis( mliognes itsell into tlie sea near 
Ilragncss. Given rises in tlie highest part of Nuiuniedal, and run-) througli Kousberg to 
the sea near Laurwig. Ciluamcn is the largest livcr ot Noiwuy, di'.tinguished bv tlie name 
of Stor-Elvin, or the Great River. It derives its origin from the mountain r.iolrc, from 
whence it winds all along the plains of Oesterdale and Soloe; then joins the Vorine, 
another coiiiiderablc river, rising *out of Mioes and Giildbrandsdale. 'I'liesc being 
joined, traverse the lake Oeyeren ; and thence issuing, run on to Sarp, near Fredcrick- 
■'t.idt. 

Koi way abounds with fresh water lakes; the principal of which are, Ilysvand in 
NouUund, Snaasen, Stlhoe, the Greater and I..esser ^iioes, Slirevand, Sperdille, Rand, 
Vestn, Saren, Modiim, Lund, Norsoe, Hnidsoc, Fari>ivand, and Ooyevand : all these 
arc well stocked with fish, and navigable for large vessels. Wars have been formerly 
cariied on upon these inland seas; in some of which aie small floating islands, or par- 
rels of euilh, with trees on them, separated from the main land, and probably picseived 
in compact masses by the roots of trees, shrubs, and grass, interwoven in the soil. In 
the year 1702, the family seat of Borge, near Frederickstadt, being a nolile edifice, 
•with lofty towers and b,itllcmcnt.s, su'IdenJy .sunk irtto nn abyss 100 fathoms deep, whicli 
was instantaiieouslv filled up bv a |i*ce of water 300 ells in length riod about half as 
'broad. Fuurlecn puisons, with 200 head of cuUlc, perished in tliis catastiophe, wliich 
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was occasioned the rt^cr Ginamcn preci|ti:»tif>;^ iiseif dun-n a water^faU near Sarpi 
and uudei*tniinn^ the foundation. Of ail tlic uater-fiUs in Norway this of Sarp is .the 
iiiost dangerous for its lu'ight and, rapidity. 'I'fae current dfiv'es 17 miles; and toara 
nith such violence, that the nutcr, being dashed and comminated among the rocks^ 
rises in the form of i-aiM, whore a beautiful rain-bow may be always seen when the sun 
diines. In antient times this cataract was made use of for the eJeecutibn of traitors and 
other malefactors,; they were thrown down alive, that they might be daihqd in pieces on 
the points of rocks, and die in a drcadt'ul commotion, analogous to those they had en- 
deavoured to excite in tlie < umnuuiitv. 

Great part of Norway i' covered willi f(>re ts of wood, which conslllnte the prinripal 
article of commeico in this country. 'J'liev diii lly consist of fir and pine, forwIdcU great 
sums are received fiom foreigners, who e\|v»rt an iinincnsc nmnher of masts, beams, 
planks, anil bonds. Resides, an incredible ipiantity is consumed at home, in building 
houses, ships, hi idgcs, piles, moles, and teneo', ; over and almve the vast demand for 
charcoal to tlie foiindcries, and fuel for tlomestic uses. Nay, m some places the trees 
are Idled for iw) oilier pm pose but to dear the ground and to be (aimed into ashes for 
manure. A good qiiantity'ot tiin'ier is yeidy exported to Scotland anti Spain : but this 

inconsideiahle wlien compaied to the vast cxpoits from Dnunmen, Fredcrickshall of 
I'ledeiickstadt, Chiistiana, Skeen, Arendal, Christiansand, Ctiristiatt-Cay, and Dron» 
tliciin. 

Tlic ma^'ts and large benns are iloatcd down the rivers, and the rest is divided into 
boards at ttic saw.inills. These works suppiv a vast number of families with a comfortable 
suh'.i'.teiiec. A tenth jiart of all sawetl timber belongs to his Danish majesty, and makes 
•a coiHidi table biaiidi ot his revenue. The forests in Norway aie so vast and thick, 
that the p ’oplc seem to tliiuk there can never be a scarcity of wood, especially os the 
soil is peculiarly adapted for Uic production of timber: they therefore destroy it with a 
wasteful band ; iiisotr.ucli that mure wood rut' in Norway than is burned in the whole 
kingdom of Demnerk. The best timber gro.vs in the provinces of Saltan, llclteland 
Romsdulc, Guldbrandsdalc, Ocsterdale, Soloe, Valders, Hallingdalc, SogniBord, Telle<* 
inaik, and the lordship of Nedene. 

Tlic climate of Norway is very different in dlffeicnt parts of the kingdom. At Bergen 
the .vintor is so moderate, that the seas are always open, and practicable both to mari- 
ners and fishermen, except in creeks and bays, that reach far up into the country to- 
wards Filelidd, when tlie keen north east wind blows from the land. On the east Fide 
cf Norway from the frontier., of Sweden to FilcfieUl, the roKI generally sets in about tlie 
uiiildlf of October with great severity, and lasts till the middle of April; during which 
inttudl the waters are frozen to a very considerable thickness, and the Bice of tlie 
couiitry is covered with snow. In the yeatr 1719, 7500 Swedes, who intetlded to at- 
tack Dronfheiiii, perished in the snow on the 'mountain of Ruden, or Tydel, which 
separatee .feiiipteland in Sweden from tlie diocese of Drontheim. A company of fiOO 
Norwegian sledgeinen, under major Emnlius, found tlwm all (rtatn to death 6n the 
ridge of toe moiintiiin, where they had Iwen surprised by a storm accompanied with 
snow, hail, and extreme cold. Some of these unhappy victims appeared sitting, some 
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^inj;,an(] others ktreeling in a posture of prayirrg. They had cut in pieces their mus- 
kets, and burned tfie little ^vood they afforded. The iteaeials Labarre and 'Zoej^a lost 
their ; and of tlie whole corps, consisting originally of 10,000, no more tlian £2500 
survived tbi^ dreadful catastrophe. 

The (old is still more intense in that part of Norway called Finmark, situated in the 
frigid zone near the polar circle. But if tlie winter is generally cold, the summer is of- 
ten excessively liot, in Norway. I’lic rays of the sun arc reverberated from the sides 
of the mountains so as to render the »veather close and sultry in the valleys ; besides, 
the .sun's abicnce below the horizon is so short, that the atmosphere and mountains have 
not time to cool. 'I'lie heat is so great, that vegetation is remarkably quick. Barley is 
.sown, glows, ripens, and is reaped, in the space of six weeks or two months. The 
Ipiigest (lay at Bergen consists of 1.9 liours; the sun rising at half an hour after two, 
aixl setting at half an hour after nine. The shortest day does not exceed six hours ; 
for the sun ri.scs at nine in tlie morning, and sets at three in the afternoon In the be- 
ginning of the year the daylight increases with remarkalile celerity ; and, at the ap- 
proach of winter, decreases in the same proportion. In summer one may read and wiite 
at midnight by tho light of the sky. Christian V while ho. resided at Drontheim, u.'«ed 

to sup at midnight without candles. In the di-slrict of Tromsen, at the extremity of 
Noi way, the snn is continually in view at midsummer. It is seen to circulate day and 
night round the nortli pole, contracting its orbit, and tben gradually enlarging it until at 
length it leaves the liorizon. In the depth of winter, tlterefoie, it is for some w'eek.i in- 
visible, and all the light perceived at noon is a faint glimmering for about an hour and 
an half, proceeding from tlie reflection of the sun's rays from the highest mountains. 
Bui the inhabitants of these provinces are supplied with oilier lights that enable them to 
follow tlieir employments in the open air. The sky being generally strene, the moon- 
shine is remarkably blight, and, being reflected from tlie mountains iliuminates the 
Valleys. They are also assisted by the Aurora Borealis, which is very fixiqucnt in the 
Qorthem parts of En ofic. 

The air of No way is genf‘rally pure and salubrious. On the sea coasts, indeed, it 
is rendered moi.st by vap(>iirs and exhalations; but in the midland parts of the countiy, 
towards the monritain.s ti.e r’imatc is so dry, that meal may be kept for many years with- 
out being Morm-c.'.tcM or dam^agrd in the Ic'ast. The inhabitants have no idea of sick- 
ness, except what is occasioned by excesses. It is said, that in the vale of Guldbrand 
Uic inhabitants live to such extreme old age, that they become weary of life, and cause 
thiMiisuIves to be removed to a lc.ss salubrious climate, whereby they may liuvc a chance 
of (lying the sooner. In consumptions, however, the moist air on the sea-side is found 
to bemost agieeable to tho lukigs io respiration. Norway, being a nicuntainuus coun- 
try intersected by creeks, abounding with lakes, rivers, and snow, must be subject to 
frequent tains ^ and ftom sudden thaws the inhabitants are sometimes exposed to terrible 
disasters. 

Vast dMSites of snow, falling from precipices, overwhelm men, cattle, boats, honscS; 
nay even whole villages. About two centuries ago, a whole parish was covered and 
destroyed by an immense mass of snow ; and several domestic utcosils, as setssitrs, 
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Iv;ii\0S and bcisons have been at different times brought to light by a rivulet that runs 
the ^\hich has been gradually hardened and increaijred by repeated fronts and 

annual accc-'Sions. 

"Ihe winds that chiefly prevail on the western coast are those tnat blow from the 
.'.oiitl) , v\hei(M5, on he other side of Fikfirkl, the winds that produce and (Onlinue 
the hiiid iiosts a ( ai\\d\s noitheily. In the summer, there i« a kind of reguhr trade- 
wind on the oi lleigin. In the forenoon the sea begins to be cooled with a west- 
tily biecve, vUiich continues till midnight. 'J'iien the land breeze begins from tlie east, 
and blows till about ten in the morning. Tne coast is likewise very subject to sudden 
S([iialls and u iin, Ilunirancs somclmios rise at sea ; and in these latitudes the phe- 
iiomuun called a w atci-^pnut is not uncommon. One of thesr' in the neighbourhood 
ol FtM(> I'j s ud to liavcsucLcd up with the water some lasts oi hti lings, which were after- 
wauJs dioppe 1 on Kolter, a mountain 1^200 ftel higli. 

The tu>h watei ol Xorwav is not vciy light or pure ; but on the contrary is generally 
tuioul, aiul (lopo^iN a sediment of adventitious matter, being sometimes impregnated 
with (jchii* pirticlcs of iron. Neverthdess it is agreeable to the taste, and re- 
u) nk.ibk saliibiiuiis ; as appears fioin the good health of the common people, who diiak 
little Ol no otla r la^uor. 

'1 he '-oil ot Xorwav vaiies in different places, according -to the situation of rock or 
valh \ dU^' mount iiiis hcie, as in every othei rounlry, arcb.neand l>arten ; hut the 

eaitu w I I (*d do\Mi liorn them by the ranis enriches and tertilizes the valleys. In tliese 

the s<mI »’(*iuially consists of black luoulrl, ban<J, loam, chalk, and gunti, l\mg over 
one anolii i m u lequ il s^tiati, and sotnoliiiies in tliroc or hair successions : the mould 
• tint li s opptiiMO'^t IS v(‘iv fine and nxdlow, and fit to nourish all soils of vegetables, 
dh* \i N al-o ( 1 i\ ioiiud in dilkidit paits ot this kingdom, of which the inhabitants be- 
<^io to mail' (Mulun ware : but EiiitU and liles arc not used in building. The face of 
lla* toiinliv is m many phu cs d( formed by large swamps and marches, very dangerous 
to l'j< t.aulld. Ncai in the (lx*rc.c of C’hi istian<^and, a wooden causew^ay is 

ext< nd« (I \u w a mile ou.r <i m m i->s ; and it a hoi sc or any other animal should make 
a iiFe ^♦eo, he will b.uk at ouec* into the abss-, never to rise agiiin. 

In .1 coll cojnn/ like Noi \v iv, ioojhe»e'd uithuxks iuk) mountains, interspersed 
wkii bo^^^, and eov(icd with toi''-ts, we coiuiot (X[)fct to find agiicullure in pcriec- 
tion 'I lie ploughed lands, in u ■^| ci I to mountain^*, woods, meadows, and wastes, do not 
e\ieed the proooiti »ii ol ! to 8) ; sothit th<* whole co miry does not produce corn to 

maintiiii alM»ve liad tlu luirnbei ot its inhahji ints. Tlio peasants aie discouraged from 

the piai'tice of luidiuuli V by the fr q-icnov of acci Icnls that seeiu peculiar to the cli- 
nidte. l‘\en in tlie fiutul piovincc^^ ot (Mildfirundsdfjde, Oesterdale, and Solocr, ad 
wtll ill odi r nl ces whei fhe covw appears in the most fl<)uri.shiag condition, the 
wli lie hope of theluivetis so m tunes <!' >tioyeil i i one night by a sudden fro'-t that 
nips the IjId'Je an 1 e' liogm^!ie.s the v g hiti* n. The kingdom is moreover visifeil by 
some iintavouiable yeais, inwhidi the ^un scems to liave lost his gimalpowcr; the 
vcg< tables aio stuutcd ; the ticc bud and Idoom, yet bear no fiuit ; and the grain, 
Yoi*. 1. ^ 7 Q 
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tl'ou'ih it v.ill IjiOkIuco n >tlji:)i; bit otnf>ty Ciirs aiui ^^Irnw, TIii«? r.il tni (v, 

liowovcr, liiii-ly ocij’Tis; aiiJ in 2 iici.il tlic cnUixated j?^irrs Noiv^ny v'<TI |)l(ii'ij*l 

(ro[)S ot txccljenl rye, ainl oils. "I he oio4 fiuillul [Hoviiif^'s .nc Nonii.iil, 

liiileiliaiie, an 1 NumfMLik*, in the of Drontli in; So^ei/i >..1 and Vn in 

lli.it of iJorgen ; Jidhien, IvyeAI l<, l{a<diy<irl('hig, ntxl the IokIsIj p ol in 

the (liecesc ot (dintuni'^and ; HrdciiKiiK in IIjc diores(* of A'^eediijk : I ladi l.nid, d t)- 
Icn^ tloiih rin(\ l?in:r(ii.re. and (Mihilirnndsdalc : lln^e (nutuiKs not only pioduce 
^rain onoiij[h for (hur own consumption, but Jikeuise siippoit llK‘ir iK-j|>lila)in‘’, and 
even supply pmt of Swt^den. Pease are likewise |>u)pai;aled in this mnnti \, inociher 
with wheat, l)u(*k-whe.it, hops, hemp, and fiix, Init not to any eon^idcnahle .idwintaf/c 
Tlic incailv)ws aie w(*ll stored with pasturage for shc<‘p and and the fiehK are 

prodiiclivc of those vei;etab!es which aie ronnuon in ollnT noitliein coiin(ri» s. \\ nhin 
these 50 years th * p(*ople of Norway have bestowed some attention on itje cnlrm r* f>l i^ar 
dens, v\liich in former times wms so nei^Iecied, th it ihe cities and towns w^ ■(' supplied 
with leeks, eil)h.i^e, and roots from En^jlaiid uiul Holland. At piescnf, howevei, the 
Norwc'giuus raise tlndi' own culinaiv and garden root.s and v(‘IT( table‘s, wbhij tinive there 
as well <is in any other co mtry. The scurvy bcin^ a disease tl)at prevails along the bca 
roast, nature hath scattered upon it a variety oi hoi hs clFjt'acionj in the cm/' of that 
distemper; sue!) as angelic, rosc-woit, geniian, cress/'>, tr( f >ih s( rii !, .S( m 

and a plant called eiiclfs-giass, that prov^s in gieit plenlv on (he idands of Noilhl.md ; 
from wlumce th(‘ people of the continent fetcli away bo.it loads ol il, to be pieseiveil in 
barrelii as a siicct daiienin for cabbage. Theic aie also a few noxious veLC’ibles little 
known in any eonntry hut Norway. In (iiildhiandsd de is a species ol pia^^s called 
scllnape ; the root of whirlj is so poisonous, that any beast which eat.s oi it dies imme- 
diately, the belly burbling ; nay, the earnivoions fowls that prey upon tin' carcase of the 
beast meet with the same fate : children have been more than once poi'-oned In liilb 
root, which neveilheless is sometimes used externally as an amulet for artlnitic disor 
ders. 

Another vegetable pernicious to tlie cattle is the Gramen ossifiagum Norwegi 
ense, which is .said to mollify the bones of the cattle wliich feed ii|)on it. Among the 
noxious plants of N(;rv\ay we may also reckon the iglegrass, fatal to sheep and goats ; 
the tour-grass, which affects horses and cou’s with a sort of lethargy ; ami the plant 
torboc or histe-spi ing, wliich produces nearly tlu' .same effect on horses, but is not at 
all prejudicial to cows, slieep, or any ruminating animals. The hi'rb tinte, not unlike 
angel. ca, o|)erate«» ncaily in the same manner ; yet the bears are said to feed upon it wiili 
peculiar relisb ; and w'heu their hair begin to fall off by feeding upon this [ilaiu, rhey 
cure themselves by eating the flesh of animals. 

The common fruit trees thrive tolembly well in Norway, the inhabitants of which 
have plenty oi chenies, apples, and pears! Some kinds of (ilnmbs attain iijatur»ty : 
which is seldom the c 2 L^e with giape^-, apricots, and peaches. But even the apples and 
poms tlial ripen here aie summer fruit ; that which grows till the winter seldom coming 
to perfection. Great variety of agreeable berries are produced m differcnl parts o‘ 
this kingdom ; such as the hagebar, a kind of sloes ; an infusion of which in wirie makes 
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a ] IcasaiU roOimg liqnor ; jimipor heiiics, coiinll), lod and vliite soelbar or snn-bf>n:es> 
rasplHiPi's, gousi ben ica, hlai kbeniei, stiartbcniei, &c. Mi'tli iimny utlai .spot it's., tlmt 
iotm ipitivcs of Nornay and Sweden. Anioug tliese aie Ihe tiaim'Un, llio pioduce ot 
iho n vMibiis Kptns, lod and an.stou, found in ihe spiing in poificiion iiiidti' tlic snoM% 
uiiil nnuli 1 !idi(d by the udn-docr ; crakobeor, leseiubliiig bdbeiiios, diuni(d a 
pow.ilid anil- cm bulio ; agtabetr, iaigrr and bliickoi lhan bilbonles, of a pleasant atid, 
iiptncd bv I old, and used as ebonies for an infusion in wine; and finally tyllcbeei, a 
red pic Uiiv, growing on a sboit stem, with leaves like tnusc of box: they uie 
plucked ( li by bandbils, and sent to Denmaik to be preserved foi die table, wheie they 
nil b'y w,t\ ot dt*!CiL. 

(/I t'la tuo-, that glow wild in Noinay, the piinripaf arc the fir and the pine. The 
fust yu liK . 11 ) .ninual levenue ol l,0(M),000of lix-dollars, it wc include tlic advantages 
rosiiiiiii^ lioni till* saw-ijfillo and llic masts; one of wind) last has been knoxtn to sell tor 
2(K) ii\-<lollais 'J'hc ltd 111 -tier, winch grows on the niotmtains, is so lieli in tuipen- 
lint’ as to l)c‘ almost iiicoii uptibic. Some of the houses belonging to the Norway pea- 
sa.)ts, bull!; of tins timber, are supposed to be above 400 years standing. In Gnld- 
bi aii'istlalt* till lioi.sf is htill to be seen standing in wtiich King Olaf lodgetl five nights, 
aliovc 700 vcai^ ago, when he tiavclled lountl the kingdom to convert the people to the 
i liM Hail iaitb. Kv( I) too years after the hunk of the fii-tree has been cut down, the 
piasaiit. Ill II) tlio loots toi tar, wbi h is a very piohlabie commodity. In the fens, the 
sc-iii ol till til ticc it by rialiiie transformed into a substance which maybe called Nor- 
’w.i\ 1 a ki cc'.se. 'Itie buds or pine-apples of this* tree, boiicd in stale beer, make an 
e\( i 1 It ii.tdume ioi the scurvy; less unpitasaut to the taste, though as eiTicacious as 
till w ll. 1 

'lilt I i.u titf Is moie tall and beautiful tlian the fir, though inferiov to u in 
•ti n til and tiinlity . loi which reason the planks m it are sold at an intciior price, and 
III pc .suu-> waste it without leniorse. Norway likewise produces some forests of oak, 
\indi 1-1 Imiiiil to be txLtllent for ship building Here also grow plenty of elm-trees ' 

U)( iiii.vut winch, hemg powdtred, is bo'iCil up with other food to fatten hogs, an& 

i>-(iiuu\cd l)y the |)ooi among then meal, also the a.«h, fiom which the peasants d is - 
ll! a baNdin u.sed in ccitam di'-ouleis, and wb'cli is used both externally and intctnally. 
Many olliti ticcs floniisli in tins coimtiY, an cmimciatlon of which would prove 4oo te- 
dious. lld/cils glow hcic in such abundance, that i0<) tons of the nuU are annually' ex- 
pen toil from liergen alone. 

A gtc.it divcisiiy of stones is found in Norway, some of which are of a surprising fi- 
guie. .Scvcidl iiiountains consist chiefly of a brown pebble, which decays with age ; 
nay, u some tunes dissolves, and chops into the sea, and the cement being thus loosened, 
a leriible dtsuiption ensues. In some places the grey and black pebbles are inter- 
mixed With iron, copper, lead, silver, and gold. The ground in certain districts v 

coveied w-tli the fragineiits of rocks that have been precipitated from the summits ot 
iiiountam.s, and bioken by their fall into innumerable shivers. Between 20 and 30 jea'W 
a^o, in tiic neigiibourhood of Bergen, a man was suddenly overwhelmed with such a 
lu.ii'-, wtiicti formed a kind of vault around him. In tliis dreadful tomb he remained 
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aiivr for several weeks*. I5y his loud ciies the place of his confinement was di«icovered ; 
tuttt was loinid impossible to remove the lari^o stone by nhich he \wis iri(‘lu:5ed. Al! 
that In 1 friends could do for hiin was, to lower clown meat and di ink tin ough some 
crevuccs ; but at length the stones lell in, and crushed Inni U) dejtli. 

In Noiway are inexliaustible quaniesof excellent inuible, black, whin’ bine, grey, 
and variegated ; together with some detaclied pieces of alabaster, s(\eral I iikK of tpar, 
chalk-stone, ceinenl-stone, sand-stone, iniH-stone, bdking-^-tone, sUte, talc, magnets, 
and sv^ine'-jlGne, a production natmal to Norway and Sweden, of a biovui colour, 
Icx’^tid smell, in texture resembling crystal, and deiiving its name fiom u siipf)os(‘<i ( fii- 
caey in curing a distemper incident to swine. Here aUo is found the aini/mth or 
stonc-tlcix, of which incombustible doth may be made. Xoiway, however, aHoul^ no 
flints hut plenty of pyrites or quartz, beautihil rrystals, granites, ami thy agate, 
tliiinder-srtoncs, and eagle-stones. Gold has fonneily been found in small rinanlilii^ in 
the diocese of ('Inisthmsand, and coined into duiatb. 'llicre is at pic'^ent a con- 
sidiMublc silver mine WTOuglit at Kong'^berg, on lh(‘ arrounl and at the ri ,k oi Ins Danish 
majesty: the one is snrpiioingly lich, hut intr rnipted in such a rnaimei, ‘ih.Vt iljc viiii 
is often lost, ^laoy masses of pure silver have htm lound ; and, among the i<‘t, one 
piece weighing o6() pounds, preserved in tho royal museum at Copenhagen. Such is 
the riedmess ol tlicse mines, that the annual pioduce a nounts in value to a ton and a 
half in gold. About 5000 people are daily cmploved, mid earn iluir suh5i‘'tcr]cc in 
those stupendous uoiks. (.)}her silver niin(*s are piosecnted at Jaihshefg, hut not to 
the same advantage; and here the uie is mixed with lead and copfin*. In inc-ny p.nts 
of this country copper mines have been discovered ; but the piiniipal, and peihaps the 
richest in all Europe, is at Roraas, about 100 Englisb miles fiom Diontheim J his 
work yields annually about 1 100 ship pounds of pure copper; llie foundni . belonging 
to it consume ye.iily about I4,0t'0 lasts of coal, and 500 fathoms ol wood. "Die next 
in importance is the copper woik at Lykken, about 90 miles from Drontheim. A third 
mine is caiiied on at Indset or Quickne, at the distance of fiO miles nom ihr same placf ; 
and here they’ precipitate the copper fioni its menstruum by means <)f iion. 4heic is 
a fouitli copper w oik at Silboe, abcat fiO miles distant from Diontheim, though the 
least considerable of the four. Oihei ^‘opper mines of less note are woiked m difi’eient 
parts of the kingdom, lion is still in great plenty, and was tho first me(al wrought in 
this countiy. Many hundred tlion^^and quintels aie annually exported, chielly in bais, 
and part of it in sloven, pots, kettles, and cannon ; the national pi<dit aii'^mg fiom this 
metal IS estimated at 500,000 rix-dollars Tlicie is a species called moor-iron, found 
in large lumps among the moia.^ses; of this the peasants make their own domc’stic tools 
and utensils, siuh as knives, scythes, and axes. The lead found niix<'d in the silver 
ore is an aiticle of small impoitance in Norway; yet some niir>es of this metal have 
been lately opened in the district of Soluer, by the proprietor* of the cop|)€r wuik at 
Oudal. 

A vitriol woik has been begun near Kongsherg: the mines yield great plenty of 
sulphur; which, hovvtvcr, the Novwigian-^ will not take the fionblo to melt ami depu- 
rate, because iimncnse quantities aic fuuiul ut a cheaper rate in the island ol Icclaucb 
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Alum is iQUhd ^wtweon the slalo flakes near Cliristi.ina in such plenty, that works have 
been set up for refininf; tins m ne il. tlioo?h tiiev nave not yet hi ought it to any de- 
guv of transpaiTncv. Ilis IJ.ui.sli majetty has established suit- works in the pcuii.-sula 
of \'aloo. about six Knglish uulei tioin Tousherg, where this mineral is extracted in 
large quuntities Iruiii the sea water. 

I’csiiles, the oniiiials comuion to other countries, Norway is said to contain many 
oi an uncoiiiinoii kind ; sm li a? tlie kiaken, iiieniiaid, sea-serpent, &c. 

1 he Norvvcgi.ms are generally well fornietl. tall, sturdy, and robust, brave, hardy, 
honest, hosj itiihle, and ingenious ; yet savage, rash. qiiarrel.>uine, and litigious. Tiis 
sa.nt rharacliT will nearly suit tin; inhabitants ol eveiy uiountainoiis country in liic 
ii< Ilium cliinalts Their w'onien aie well shaped, tall, comely, lernarkably fair ana 

obiijiUi.',. 

Ihe nobility of Norway have luen rhi-'flv removed by the kings of DeiiiiiarK, 
in oidii to picvcnl laeiion and opposition to tli*- coiiit . <n- am long ago deueneraled 
iiilo (lio imhIv of peasants: some taiuihes, however, have been hurly raised to that, 
dignity. 

Kvery ficcholdcr in Norway enjovs tlie riglit of primogeniture and power Ol 
redemption; and it is very usual t.n .see a p<"a<.uit inhabiting the same house which has 
been poss<’ssc(l 4(U) years bv his anee.stors. '1 In' odelscads, or tieeliold, cannot be 
ali(‘iuUo<l, bv sale oi otherwise, the right I'.e'r. (.died odt'hs-mand : it he is not able 
to ie.(lecii| the estate, he declares iiis incapacity evciy lOtli year at the sessions; and if 
no. or Ilis heirs to tlie third gtneration, '•homd acquire wtuilh enough loi that. purpose, 
liie possi Ssor pro ternfioio must lesigii his posscssio';. 

’ lie moimtaiiu-ers acquire surfuising strength and dexterity by hard living, cold, la- 
hoiiou-s exercise, climbing I ock.s, skailiiig on ll.c snow, and lumdling arms, v.liiih they 
eairy Iron) their xoiillito defend thein.selves against Ihewiid beasts ot tlie foies t'-. '1 hose 
who ilnell ill the luaiitiiiie parts of Norway exercise the employments of hshiiigand navi- 
gation, and become very < Xpert inaiineis. 

'file peas, ants of Norway nev< r employ anv handicraftsmen for nece.ssancs fbi them- 
selves and Inmihes , they aie their own liaib rs, sli,,( niakcis, tovlor.s, tanners, weavers, 
caipcnteis, smiths, and joiners; tluv arc evin cxieitat ship-biiilding ; and some ot 
thiin make exedient vioiiijs, 13ut tlieir general tnin is carving m wood, wli'eh 

tliey execute iii a .surpii'ing manner, with a common knife, of ilieir own forging, lliey 
are taught in thi ii youth to wrestle, ride. swim, skaitt*, climb, shoot, and foige jron. 
T'leir amusements consist in making verses, blowing the horn, or playing upon a kind of 
gmlar, and the vinhii : this l ist kind of music thev perform even at funerals. The No’"- 
wregians have eriueed their v dour and fidelity in a thousand different instances. The 
country was always distracted by intestine quarrels which raged from geneiation to 
generation. F.ven the farmers stand upon tlieir p’ wctilio, and challenge onA another 
tp -■'iiijle combat with their knives. On .such occasions they book themselves togiiher 
by their belts, and 6ght till one of them is killed o,- mortally woundcch At •'cdituijjS 
apd public feasts they drink to intoxication, quarrel, figlit, and niuuler geiieiidly en- 
sues. The very comipun people are likowi«e passionate, ambitious of glory ai^d iude- 
Vofc I. • 7 R 
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pcnilonre, ana vain ot their pedis pc*, 'lie nobility and merchants of Norway fare 
sumptuously ; but the peasant lives v,',tii the utmost temperance and frugality, except at 
ft-sliv .ils : his common bread is made of oatmeal, rolled into broad thin cakes, like those 
u.sed ill Scofland. In time of scarcity, they boil, dry, and grind tlie baikof the fir-tree 
into a kind of Hour, which they mix with oatmeal ; the bark of the cim-tree is used in 
the same manner. In those parts where a fishery is carried on, they knead tlie roes of 
cod with the ir oatiiieul. Of these last, mixed with bailey-meal, they make hasty -pud> 
tKng and soup, enriched with a jneklcd licrring or salted inackaiel. Ficsh fish they hive 
in plenty on the sc.i -coast. They hunt and eat grouse, pailridge, hare, red-deer, and 
rein-dccr. They kill cows, slie<*p, and goats for their winter stock : these they (lickle, 
or smoke, or dry for ii.se. They make cheese of their milk, and a liquor calicd .syre of 
their sour whey; this tlicy commonly drink mixed with water; but th'*y provide a store of 
strong ale for Cbristmas, weddings, christenings, and other enteitainmenii From their 
teuipeiance and exercise, joined to the purity and elasticity of their air, they enj(^ goon 
health, and often attain to a surprising degree of longeiity. Nothing is more common 
than to .see a heaity Norwegian turned of 100 In the year 17;33, four couples danced 
before his Danish majesty a Fredcrickshall ; their ages, wlitn joined, exceeded 800 
year';. Nevci thclcss, the Norwegians are subject to various diseases ; such as the scab, 
the leprosy, the .scurvy, the catairh, the rheumatism, gout, and epilepsy. The dress 
of the Norway perisauts consists of a wide loose jacket, made of coarse cloth, with waist- 
coat and breeclies of the same Their heads are covered with flapped hats, or caps or- 
nameiHed witli rihhons. Tlicy wear shoes without outer soles, and in the wintci lea- 
thern buskins. 'J hey liave likewise snow-shoes and long skaites, with which they tra- 
vel at a great pace cither on the land or ice. 'I’here is a corps of soldiers, thus ac- 
coutred, who can outiiiatcli the swiftest horses. The Norwegian peasants never wear a 
neck-cloth, except on extruoidinary occasions ; he opens his neck and brrast to the 
weutiier, and lets the snow beat into his bosom, ills body is girt round with a broad 
leathern belt, adoincd with brass plates, fiuin which depends a brass chaitiy that sustains 
a large knife, gimhiet, and other tackle. 'Fhe women arc dressed in close-laced jackets, 
having leathern girdles decorated witn ornaments of silver. They likewise w’ear 
silver chains round their necks, to the ends of which are fixed gilt medals. Their caps 
and handkerchiefs arc alino'^t covered with small plates of silver, bra.«s, and tin, large 
rings and buttons. A maiden bride appears with her hair plaited, and, together with 
her clothes, hung full of such gingliiig trinkets. 

The churches, public edifice.s, and many private houses in Norway, are built of stone; 
but tlie people in general live in wooden houses, made of the trunks of fir and pine 
tree, laid upon each other, and joined by mortises at the corners. These are counted 
more dry, warm, and healtliy, tlian stone or brick buildings. In the whole diocese of 
Ilergen, one hardly sees u farm-house with a chimney or window: they are generally 
lighted by a squaic hole in the top of the house, which lets in the light, and lets out the 
smoke. In summer this hole is left quite open : in the winter, it is covered with what 
they call a sian ; that is, the momhrane of some animal, stretched upon a wooden • 
frame, that fits the hole, and tiansmits the lays of light. It is fixed or removed with a 
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tong pole occasionaHy. Every person that enters the house upon business or eOartshifv 
t»kes fiold of this pole, according to antient custom. The deling is about eight feet 
high in the middle, and being arched like a cupula, tbb smoke of the Are underneath 
rolls about until it finds a vent at tlie hole, which is called liur. Under this opening 
stands a thick table with benches, and an high seat at the upper eud for tlic master of 
the family : he has likewise a small cupboard for his own use, in which be locks up his 
most valuable effects. The boards of tlie roof ai'C coated with the bark of birch-trees, 
wliich is counted incorruptible ; this again is covered with turf, which yields a good 
crop of glass for goats and sheep, and is often mowed as hay by the funner. 

The Norwegians carry on a considerable trade with foreign nations. The duty OA 
the produce of their oun country exported, amounts to 100,000 rix-dollars. These 
com niodities are copper, wrought and unwruuglit; iron, cast into cannon, stoves, and 
pots, or tbiged into bars ; lead in small quantities ; masts, timber, deal-boards, planks* 
marble, mill-stuiies, herring, cod, ling, salmon, lobsters, flounders, cow-hides, goat* 
.skins, seal-skins, tlie furs of bears, wolves, fotes, beavers, ermines, martens, &c. down, 
feathers, butter, tallow, train oil, tar, junipei, and other sorts of berries, and nuts; sal^ 
nlinn, glass, vitriol, and pot-itsbes. All Other commodities and articles of luxury tbA 
Koiwegians import from different nations. The nature of the ground docs not admit 
of much improvement in agriimitnre ; nevertheless, the farmers are not deficient in in* 
dustry and skill to drain mar'<hes, and render the ground arable and fit for pasture. 
Many arc employed in grazing and breeding cattle : but a much greater iHitnber are ea» 
gaged in felling wood, floating timber, burning charcoal, and extracting tar from the 
roots of the trees which have been cut down ; in the silver, copper, and iron mines ; jn 
the navigation and fishery. A considerable number of people earn a comfortable live- 
lihood by hunting, shooting, and bird-catching. Every individual is at liberty to pur- 
sue the game, especially in the mountains and commons ; Therefore every peasant is ex- 
pert in the use of fire-arms ; and there are excellent marksmen among the mountains, 
who make use of the bow to kill those animals, whose skins, being valuable, would be 
damaged by the shot of fire-arms. 

Norway can produce above 14,000 excellent seamen. The army of this country 
Amounts to 30,000 effective men; and the anauid revenue exceeds 600,000 rix- 
dollars. 

SWEDEN. - 

The face of Sweden is pretty similar to those of its neighbouring countries ; -otily it has 
the advantage of navigable rivers. ' > 

The same may be said with regard to its climate, soil, &Ci Summer bursts forth from 
winter ; and vegetation is more speedy than in southern climates. Stoves and warm furi 
mitigate tiie cold of winter, which is so intense, that the noses and extremities of the 
inhabitants arc sometimes mortified. The Swedes, since the days of Ciiarles XII. bavo 
been at incredible pains to correct the native barrenness of their country, by erecting 
colleges of agriculture* and in some places with great success. Tlie soil is mqch tUl ' 
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ff/imc M^hh th.it of Denmark bome parts of Norway, generally very bad, but in some 
sftih ys surpiisingly iVilile. The Swe<les, till of late years, had not industry bufiicient to 
I’euK dy the one, nor improve the other. Tlie peasants now follow the agriculture of 
Trance and England ; and bornc late accounts say, that they rear almost as luuch grain 
maintains the natives, (jothland produces wheat, rye, barley, oats, pease, and 
la.nib ; and, in case of dt /icienev, the people are supplied from Livonia and the lialtic 
j)rovinceo. In summer the fields are verdant, and covered witli flowers; and produce 
srrawbenifs, raspberries, currants, and other small fruits. 'I’he common people know, 
ns y(t, little of the cultivation of apricots, peaclie^?, nectarine^, pine-apples, and the 
like bigli-rtavourcd fruits- but melons are brought to great peifection in dry seasons. 

Sweden pioduces erv'^taU, amelhvi^'., topazes, porphyry, lapis lazuli, agate, cor-» 
nelian, njaihle, and other fossils. The cliiof wealth of the country, however, aiises 
from her mints of silver, cop|)ej\ lead, and iron. The last mcrUioncci metal emplo\s 
fewer than 450 forge.s, h nTi»nenng‘»niII% ond smelting houses, A kind ot j^^dd mine 
1)93 likewi^ie been discovered in Sweden; but so inconsiderable, that from the year 
1741 to 1747, it produced only 23^8 gold ducats, each valued at nine and four pence 
Iteiling. The fiiut gallery of one silver mine is 100 fathoms bclovv the smf.ice of the 
earth, the roof is supported bv piodigintn oaken l)eauH, and from thence the miners 
descend about 40 fathoms to the lowest \eii). This mine is said to piodiice 2(),(X)0 
crowns a-year. The product of the copper mines is unceitain ; but ibe whole is load- 
ei with vast luxes and e ductions to tlie government, which has no other resources for 
the exigences of state. 4'hese subteiraneons man^ic/ns are astonishingly spacious, and 
lit the same time commodious fur their mhahitants, so tliat they seciii to form a hidden 
world. 

The waterfalls in Sweden affoid oxcellcnt conveniency for turning mills for 
Surges; and fbr .some v<’ars the expoits of iron from Swcilen brought in 300,000/. ster- 
ling. Di. I/usching thinl.s that they con'^titutrd two-thirds pf the national revenue. It 
muHt, however, be ol)berved, that the extoi lions of the Swedish government, and the 
importation of American bar-irmi into Europe, and some other causes, have greatly 
diminislied this manufacture in Sv^eden; so that the Swedes very soon must apply 
th(tnselves to othci branches of trade and iifiprovrmcnts, especially in agricnllmc. 

The animals difl'er very little fiom tliose of Norway and Denmaik, only the* Swedish 
horses arc known to be mi)re serviceable in war tlian the German. The fishes found in 
the rivers and lakes of Sweden are the same with those in other northern comitfies, and 
taken in such quantities, that their pikes, particularly, are salted and pickled for expor- 
tation. The train-oil of the seals, taken iii tiie gulf of Finland^ is a conMderabit article 

expoi tat'rou. 

* Sweden is divided into seven provincesr-.-T— Gothland, Sweden Proper, FinlamK 
Laptaind^ Livonia, Ingria, wikI thee- Btaltic isles. Of these Lapland has been already des- 
^ibed, aiid Livonia and Ingria now subject to Russia, so that only four of the 
Humber remain to Ik 5 examined^ G^i^ibiand, Sweden, Finland^ and Hie Isles. 

: Of Bwexiert, the tdliowing are the audbivisions-~.,-Uplandia, Westmania, Gestricia,^ 
Meksiog^. Svadermania, Nciiaia^ DaLei^dia, Medelpedia, and 
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Of Gotlil.ind, Fast Gothland, S(naland, Datia, Blcking, West Gothland, Wer- 

riic’l..iid, Schontn, Jlallaiid. 

JDt 

Ot Finland — F^ast I3otliniii, Savolaxia, Travastiat Cajania, Nyland, Finland proper* 

Tl e Swedi&li i^lcs are, Gutliland, Oeland, Aland, Rugen. 

The provinces ot West Gothliind, Ncricia, (icstiicia, and Dacearlia, with the north- 
ern paiL of Upland, and the southern part of Sudcrmania, are only hideous rocks and 
innncnbe deserts, with gloomy woods of fir-trers of 30 or 40 leagues in length. In the 
province of Halland, for ti)e space of eight miles, the distance betvvetn the villages 
]VIorop and O'isa, the tiavellcr cannot perceive one tree, the bramble juniper alone 
growing upon tiie little moss that covers the rocks. I'lre villages are not less wretched 
than the country in which they are situated no habitations are seen but those of the 
poasint'i, who are obliged to furnish houses for travellers, and no human being is met 
wiili but a icw miserable shepliei'ds, vvliose sheep straggle among the rocks, in scarcl) of 
the bc duty moss vUncli is their* only food. Westinanniii, the noVthern part of Suder- 
Riiina, the southci*n part oi Upland, and East Gothland, are excepted from this gene- 
lal character dcsolauon, Bleking is accounted not deficient in fertility ; but Scania 
is the rnobt valuable of the provinces of Sweden. Its gentle hills and luxuriant valleys 
produce every sort of grain, and afford pa^iture to numerous herds of cattle ; while the 
many w<*ll txiilt houses prove tire riches and activity of the inhabitants. 

Ccitai 1 towns in wSweden, Qi in number, arc called staple towns, where the merchants 
are allowed to import and export commodities in their own ships. Those tO'Mis nhich 
have no foitiiTii commerce, thougli lying near the sea, are called laud towns, A thud 
Jkimi dir calkd mine towns, as belonging to the mine districts. 

t>'ocklj(jlin is a staple town, and the capital of the kingdom : it stands upon seven 
1 Of ky i^huds, hcoiJt's two pcniiiMrlas, and is built upon piles. It, strongly impresses 
tl biiaiigir with its singular and romantic scenery. A variety of contrasted and en- 
cinntiiig fojuud by mrinl)crless rock^ of granite, rising boldly above the sur- 
fa« e ol the water, partly hare arid craggy, partly dotted with houses, or feathned with 
\\o(j(]. The harbour, which ib spacious and convenient though d fficult of nccess, is an 
inltt o( the Hiliie; the water is clear as crystal, and of such depth, that ships of the 
largest hunlcu cm approach the quay, which is of considerable breadth, and lined 
w ith s[)ai iou^ hirildiugs and naiT-honses. At the extremity of the haiboqr several 
strr ct^ rise one above another in the form of an amphitheatre; and the palace, a 
niainriicent building, crowns the summit, ^Towards the sea about two or three miles 
disiaul liom lire town, the harbour is contracted to a narrow strait, and winding among 
high rocks disappears from the sight. The prospect is terminated by distant hills over- 
spread V ilh lorcsts 

r.\c(‘piing in the suhuibs, where the houses are of wood, pointed red, the generality 
of ilje huilduigs are ot bt^rm or of hi irk stuccoed wliite. The royal palacC| which standMii 
Ih- c(‘nlif‘ ot Stockholm, and upon the highest .spot of ground, was begun by Charles XL 
It IS cl larg<‘ <juadi angular stone edifice, ami the stile of architecture is both elegant and 
njagui(ict‘nt. 

The number of housekeepers who pay taxes are 60,00. Tbi$ city is furntehed wiik 
VoL I. 7 ♦ S 
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f il liie ('xlorior marks of maj^nificoocc, and buildinns for inannfictiiros and commerce 
tlirti aic common to oilier European citieti ; pailitulaiJ)' a nilion.il bank, tl»e ca)utal of 
whii'li is 450, WV)/ Silcrlint'. 

The piincipal nnivcibity of Sweden is that of Upsal. iiislilntcMl n'^ai 4{)')\(*irs a<;o, 
and patrom/od by successiye moiiaiclis, particniaily by Gii‘>(.iui' ^\dtil|)lius and his 
daui^iitcr Cliristiana. '^I'liere arc near 1500 sfinlcnts in tliis univei-Mlv ; hut lui llic most 
part they are extiemcly indij^ent, mid lodi»e (ive or aix toficiber, in vciy pool hovils. 
The professors in different bianclics of litciatiire are about i9 ; ol uliom ilic piincipul 
aie those of divinity, eloquence, botany, anatomy, chemislry, natural plnlosopliy, as- 
tronomy and agriculture. Their sulaiies are fiom 70 to 100 punnds ptr aimuni TMs 
mjiveisity, justly called by Still ingflect, the. great and uiin vailed school ol naluial his- 
tory, i' certainly the first seminars of the north. 

Thcic is another university at Abo. in Finland, but not so well en lowed, nor so 
nourishing ; and thertl was a third at Lundeu^ in Schonen, which is now tJlen into 
decay. 


DENMARK. 

Denmark consists of the Peninsula of Jutland and of the islands of Zealand, Purer, 
Falstcilaud, Lnnglaud, Pemeren, Aisen, Mona, aud Burnlioliu at the entiance ol the 
Baltie 

Jutland is divided into North Jutland which is usually called Jutland, and south 
Jutland or Slcsrnik. Jutland produces an abundance of all sorts of giaiii and pasturage ; 
and is a magazine for Norway on all occasions, A great uumbci ol small cattle are 
bred in this province, and afterwards exported to Holstein, to be fed fortbe service of 
llambnrgli, Liibcc, and Amsterdam. 

Jutland is every uhere interspersed with hills ; and on the cast side has fine woods 
of oak, fir, beech, birch, and other trees ; but the west side being less woodv, the in- 
hubitants are obliged to use tnrf and heath for fuel. Zealand is, lur the must pait, a 
sandy soil, but rather fcitilc in grain and pasturage, and agreealdy variegated with woods 
and lakes. The climate is more temperate here, on account of the vapou is from the 
surrounding sea, than it is in many southern parts of Europe. In all the nortliein parts 
of Dcnmaik, the winters are very severe, so that the inhabitants often pass over 
arms uf the sea upon the ice ; and ^during the winter all the harbiurs am 
j/ozen up. 

Copenhagen, the capital of the kingdom of Denmark,' is situated on the castei;n sboie 
of the island of Zealand, upon a fine bay of the Baltic sea, not far from the stiait called 
the Sound. E. Long. 13°N. Lat 55*" 30. 

The precise date of the foundation of this city is disputed ; but the most piobable ac- 
count is, that it took its rise from a castle built on the spot in the year 1 2f)8, as a pro- 
tection agamst the pirates which at that time swarmed in the Baltic. The convenienev 
of the S'tutition, ,and tlie security afforded by the castle, soon induced a number of the 
jHlNlhitaats of Zealand to resort thither ; but it vas not distinguished by the royal resi- 
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tJoitco o'ltil 1-14^'}, during the icignof Christophor of Bavnrm; since which ppiiod 
it 1 k)s been gradually cnlaigcd and biwutified, and i<i becoino the capital of Pen- 
inai k. 

Coi'cnh’sen is the best built city of the north ; for although Petcrsburgh excels it in 
bti’p'Jib cdliccb, \ct, us Copenhagen contains no wootleii bouse*, it docs not disjjluy that 
fctiikn;; cuiUiasl ol meuMicss and magnificence’, hut in gem i ul eihibits a more equable 
nrul miifoiiii appearame. Tbo town is surrounded towards the land with legulai i'an*«i 
paits and ba lioDb, a bioad ditch full of nater, and a few outworks: its circumfciCBCc 
UKM‘'Uit!5 bt tween loin and five miles. The .sticets tuc well paved, with a footway on 
each side, but loo nairow and iuconvenient for genet al use. The greatest part of the 
buildings aie ot bricli ; and a feiv of freestone brought from Germany. The houses of 
lite nobility arc ingencial splendid, and constructed in the Italian stile of arclfih'cturo : 
tlic palace, which was ended by (’hristian VI. is a luige pile of building; the front is 
of stone, and the wings of brick stuccoed ; the suite of apartments fa princely ; but the 
cxtiinal apjicarance is more grand than elegant. 

Tlie bu^y "iJiitof conimcice is visible in this city, which contains about 80,000m- 
babiMnts. The haven is always crowded with merchant ships ; and the streets are 
inti ispt ised by bioad c.mnls, which bring the merchandize close to the warehouses 
that fine the qua vs. 'riiia city owes its principal beauty to a dicadful fire in 1728, that 
dcstio^ed five caiiicbes and 67 .stiects, wbicb have been since icbuilt in the modem 
stile. 

The new pait of the town, la ised by the late king I’Vedcric V. js extremely beau- 
tiful, scuic'ly ink'iior to Bath. It consists of an octagon, containing four nniform and 
‘elegant buildings of hewn stone, and of four broad streets leading to it in opposite direc- 
tions. In the middle ol the area stands an equestrian statue of Frederic V. in bronxe, 
as big as lilc. wliii li cost 80,000/. The Royal Museum, or Cabinet of Iluiitics, merits 
the utterition of tirivellers. This collection which was begun by Frederic III. is de- 
posited in tiglit apartments, and ranged in the following order: animals, shells, 
niineials, paintings, antiquitic-’, medals, dresses, arms, and implements of the Lap- 
la’idcrs. 

Fait of Copenhagen, which is called Cluistian-shafen, is built upon the isle of Amak, 
which generally attiacts tbo curiosity of foreigncis ; from this, to which the main city 
is joined liy a bridge, the markets are supplieii with fowl, beef, mutton, venison, corn, 
ni>fl culinary vegetables, which arc produced here in the greatest abundance. 

Jugiubburgh is a park viliich contains a royal seat called the hermitage, remarkable 
for the disposition of tlic apartments and the quaintness of its furniture ; particularly a 
machine wliicli conveys the dishes to and from the kings table in the second Story. The 
chief fcclesidstical building in Denmark is the cathedral of RosbUd, where tbo 
kings and queens of Denmark were formerly buried, and their monuments still 
remain. Joining to this cathedral, by a covered passage is a royal palace built 
in 1738. 

EUineur is well built, contains 500o inhabitants ; and with respect to commerce, is 
exceeded only by Copenhagen. It is strongly fortified on the land side, and towacda ^ 
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the 3C 's defended by a slrontr fort, coiitainin;f several batteries of long cannoin. Here 
all vessels pay a toll, and in passiisg lower their top sails. 

GERMANY. 

Germany, os if snhsisted before the late war, is bounded on the north by the Baltic 
sea, Deninaik, and the German Oeean : on the soutli by Italy and the Suiss ; on the 
east by Prussia, lliin'^ary, and Poland ; and on the west by the Low Countiies, 
Lo’'rair)e, and I'Vanche Coii)t<i : so lliat it comprehends tiie Palatinate, Cologne, 
Uriers, and Liogc, which furnifily l)clon>;('d to the Gauls, and is disniembercd 
of Priezland, Groningen, and Ovcryssel, which are now incorporated nith the Low 
Countries. 

Germany lies between 4.5"' 4' and 54° 40’ N. Lat. and between 23' .30' and 36° 52 
East Longitude. Extending from noith to south 720 miles, and 6’J5 bum cast to' 
west. 

The principal rivers of Germany, are the Danube, the Rhine, the Mayne, the Elbe, 
the Oder, and the Weser. 

The Danube, or Donau, formerly called Ister, rises in Suahia, in the territory of 
Furstenburg, runs eastw aid through Germany, Hungary, and Tmkey; receiving above 
120 rivers in its course, and discharges itself by several outlets into the Black Sea. It 
begins to be navigalvic for boats at Ulm, and receives several laige rivers ns it pas.ses 
along. It is so deep between Buda and Belgrade, that the 'J'urks and Chii^tiuns have 
bad men of war ujion it; yet it is not navigable to tlie Black Sea on account of the 
cataracts. 

The Rhine derives its origin in tlie country of the Gri‘>ons, from two springs ; at the 
town of Coire it becomes navigable; below Kheineck it falls into the lake Constance ; 
near Scbalf-bauscn it toi ins a cascade, and tlum receives the Thiir and Aar : at Man- 
heim it is joined by the navigable river Ncckar, and by the Mayne at ?itentz : at (Mreila- 
liUitein it receives the l.>ahn, or Lohn ; at Coblent/., the Mosel ; a Diiisberg, the Roer ; 
and at Wesel, the Lippe ; at Scbenkcnschanze it enters the United Provinces, and is 
divided into two branches: one of these called Waal, join-, the Maese; another, which 
formerly discharged itself into the North Sea, is now become a stagnant water, and ends 
near the city of Leyden. 

The Mayne has a double source ; one in the mnrgraviatc of Bayreuth, the other in 
the Pichtelsc, on the Fichtdherg, in Franconia. 'I’liese streams going below (’ulm- 
bacb, fioui the Mayne, which in its course receives the Regniz, Saal, 'louber, and Kcuzig, 
and afterwards runs into tbe Rhine at Mentz. 

'J’he Elbe rises in Bohemia,. receive.s the Moldaii and the Eger; entering the circle, 
of Upper Saxony, it is joined by the Mwlde under the Saal ; then running through the. 
circle of lower .Saxony, it is augmented by tbc llivid and the Ilmcnun. Dividing' it- 
self into many branches, in the neighbourhood of Ilainhurgh, it form.s a luimbtr of. 
islands. Below, blocks tad t it receives the Ston; aud.ncac Brunsbuttle loses itself in Uie 
Gertuan Ocean, 
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Tnc*()il(r MKs in Morflvia, travmrs SilesU, uatois the marquiMtf* of Br.infKn- 
Lm^ tntcjs Ponicianiii, pouis itself into ihe Gieat and otit of Uiat inlo the 

Daliic 

J liL 13 fiyiiiKcI hv the nveis Werra ond Fnida, the <5r*t rWn^j in fiddn, lud 

the (jtlu] in Krancomn ; these unilini^ ot MiincJni, take the name of uhich 

u Ins If (find the \il< 3 % Verden, and the Wuinmc in Bremen, djHembojjues mlo 
ihf ISoithcMioj Gcnnan Ocean 

Jmikc the lei ai ol C hailcm iG:ne, this country divided into Ili^b and totv Gennanj'; 
the lust lowcutls the south, ( omptthcndinjy the Palatinate ot the Rhine, Fianconia, bu^i- 
l)jti, lirivain, llohf'inia, Aloravia, Austiia, Caiinthia, Carniofa, Stiiia, Tytol, the Swiias, and 
t ii-. (iJisoiis , u liilt the pTovinces of Lov\or Of i many* towards the noitb, consist <»f the 
J.ow Count! y of the Rhine, Fiicis Cologne, Westphalia, He$se, Hrnn?»uick, Mis- 

nil, Lnsitn, fli^^h Saxony upon the Elbe, Lower Saxony upon the Elbe, Mecklcnhuig, 
Lime hill ^ l^iandtiihiiiiTj Ma^dfbuij^, and Potneiania. 

fjrtiinmv 1 ^ .lilvC'vi')e di^tin^nished by those eountiiea that border upon the Rhine, 
tne jJmuhe, the Odn, tl t Elbe, and the Weser; and, thirdly, it is divided into cettaiu 
n iiiliti b, Ol 1 irj;e piovincfs, colled circles,* comprehending the piinccs, pi elates, 
founts, and ( itn s Mhiili, on acroitnt ot thrii nearness to each other, may conveniently 
euible iihmit thfii (f^nmon cdTaiis Under this appellation, the members of the cn> 
piu \i(ic divi ltd b) M iMinilian 1 into mk paitb, narntlv, Fianconia, Bavaiia, Snabia, 
fill riidt ot the IthIn^ \rtstphilia, and lonri Saxfmy ; he afterwaids added those of 
\ii tin, Hnunndv, lie Louti Rhine, and IllL,h Saxony; so that the number aas aiig^ 
ini nt( d M tm, and couth iiied in the ui^n ot Chailcs V 

I dth fiMle lb provided uilh ditcaotsand a colonel; the first being invested uilh the 
j)u'\ cr ol ( onvolvinj^ the j^cnerd assembly of the states belonging to the circle, and ot 
its piihhc afiaiib, >^hile the coloofl is entrusted with the comniafld ot the sd- 
duj^, and the C( le ot the oilillfry and munitions of war 

Awll lilt ixH mhcib miut C'lnlribntc for the oceaMons of the empire, each ciicle is 
tj\td loi the iipport ot the tioops and other public necessities, at the rate of so many 
lioisc and 1 lol, oi a ceitain monthly sum, distinguished by the name of Roman months; 
an ipjKllaion dc’iud fu>m the first use of that tox, which was levied for the suppmt 
ot ^Zy) 000 lo(jt and d(K)0 horse to accompany the cmpeior in Ids journey to Rome, and 
tiio e coaid not turnish soldicis, paid a monthly equivalent in money. 

Ihc ciule ot Austim, ol which the eniperor, as archduke, is director, compieht^nds 
all lilt* pi 0 Vinces deptndini! upon the empire, which are possessed by the house ot Ans- 
tiM, toi the kin^^doins at H mgary and Uoliemia, loaether w nh several other states, which 
thev po^se^s ind'*pend< nt of the cmpiie, are not comprised in this circle. 

Tlie ciiclc of Bavaiia, so called because that duchy constitutes the principal pait of 
ft, iiulmicb scveial other independent states ; the elector, as duke of UaAuia, and the 
diclibnliop ol S ilt/bnruh bein!» tiie director^. 

The tiule ot buahia, whuh, more tbnn any other, tiloundfl with impetial towns, ba» 
for (liuciois, the ibhop of Constance and the duke of Wirtenibnrg. 

Those of the circle oi Fianconia, denominated from the province of that name, 
Vot I. •^T 
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are the hi'ihop of Bambtr" anti the mar^ictvc of Bareith or Cultubach, who possesses 
the buij?rcivi.ite of Nuiti«lHiit{. 

The cijcle of Upper Saxony is under the **filc directorship of the eledor ; but as for 
that of Low Saxony, whieh i', one of the most considet able ciicles in (letuianv, the 
king of Sweden, as duke of Ijiemen, and tlie elector of Ihandenbuit', as duke of 
Magdeburg, are allernattly con-diitclois with the eldest of the dukes ot Ihunswick and 
LunenbnrgI). 

The circle of Westphalia produces such plenty of m^n and horses fit for service, lint 
in time of war, the states of this proviuee chose to fuini'-ii thtii proportion latlier in lliot-e 
than in money; tlieir diieetors being the elector ot Biandenburg and duke of New- 
boiiig, with the bishop of MunsteT, 

Tfie ciicle of the Lower Rhine, which is also culled the circle of the four electors, 
because it includes the tliU'C ecclesiastic electors and the Palatinate, situated upon the 
Rliine, has, for directors, the electors of Mentz and Palatinate; while tliose of tlic 
Higher or Upper Rliitie, are the bishop of Worms and elector Palatine, as having 
succeeded to the dnchy of Snnmeren, thonsth the fiist prttends to be sole director. 

As for the circle of Burgundy, which takes its name from that province, now dis- 
membered fioin the empire, and belonging to the king of Tianee ; it was formerly un- 
der the directorship and sovereignty of tlic king of Spain, and compitlicnded not only 
High Burgundy 01 Franche Comt^*, but likewise the 1 / provinces ot the Low Coun- 
tries, whicli, in the reign of Charles V. were icceived as memlieis of the empire, in- 
dependent, indeed, of the *jmperial chamber witli respect to justice, hut subject to pay 
as much as is levied from two electors, in case of war against tlie 'lurks : however, this 
contribution w'as never raised, and is now entirely omitted in the rolls ot the contin- 
gencies of tlie empire 

Exclusive of this circle, therefore, the contributions for a Roman month, paid by all 
the others, amount to 2410 horsemen, and 12,400 loot soldiers ; or, in money, to 75,840 
florins; and this tax is augmented double, triple, and quadruple, according to the numlier 
of troops to be raised, but always in proportion to the established rates in the book of 
matriculation. 

The empire of Germany is a body, of which the emperor is the head, and the states 
are the members. Tirese states are divided into three classes ; namely, the college of 
electors, the college of ecclesiastical and secular princes, and that of the iuipcridl towns, 
which arc admitted into the diets or general assemblies. 

Chsilemugne and his successors possessed the empire by hereditary right; but that 
race being extinct, the princes assembled, elected Conrad, and afterwards Henry 
the Fowler, who was succeeded by Otho, surnamed the Great, after whom the 
emperors enjoyed their dignities by succession, though the consent of the peop’.e 
was necessary, touching the capacity of bim upon whom the empire devolved, 'i'his 
custom continued till the reign of Henry IV. who gave occasion to the constitution 
which regulates Uie elccUons of the emperors, and by virtue of which be bimstlf was 
aiterwards deposed. 

The confubioa which aacessarily attended the election, on account of the great number of 
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princes, states, and soveieigns, who had a right to vote, induced them to transfer that 
pow«r to btvtn cliitii, whom they clcnomiiiaU d electors, and who were iifteiw aids con- 
fumed as .such m the icignof Chailes IV. by an ordinduce, called the Ciolde« Bull, 
winch logulcites the toim ol the election, and power ot ihuoc electors, which is now here- 
ditarily anil' \cd to ccitain states ol the cmpiic. 

licloic C’li.iilcmagne, and a longtime after his reign, the empire was altogether mo- 
nriciiial, through the whole extent of its dotniuioiis, both in Germany and Italy: but 
siiiie Ficdtiie il. the electois and piiiiccs have insensibly acquired certain riglits, to 
wliuh they (lid not loirnerly pretend ; so that the goveinment is become paitly mo* 
naitiiul, and paitlj aristociatical ; for there uic certain pretogalives, which the emperor 
enjoys by Ins soli* power and impel ial authority; while, in other affairs, he must have 
rccouiso to the voue, and solicit the consent, of (he princes and electors, and even of 
all t .e states of the empi”e, m consequence of a solemn capitulation, which he signs at his 
election. 

lie assume? all the marks of the antient emperors of the West, with the titles 
of bem[>ci Augustus C%sar, and Sacred Majesty. His crown is closed above, and 
surmounted with a globe, which is the symbol of universal monarcbv ; and the Christian 
pimccs allow him the first rank, on account of his dignity. He convokes and dismisses 
the du'ts and other impciinl assemblies; having a right to authorise their resolutions, 
which are afterwards published and executed in bis name : be eonfirms the alliances and 
tieatics which have been made by their predecessors for the welfare of the empire: he 
alone enjovs tlie benefit of what is called the first prayers, th|lt is, the right of diling up 
the fust Cdiionship, or any other dignity, in the catliedrql and collegiate churches, as 
well in the .ihbcys of the empire, tliat shall be vacant after his coronation; he creates 
and runleis dll the otiier secular dignities, such as king, prince, archduke, duke, 
qtiis, laiidgi.ive, count, and baron. To him alone belongs the power of bestowing the 
giedt fi(‘ts of tiic empire, the investiture of which he gives to the ecclesiastical princes 

tiie sf tptre, and to the secular by the standard or sword; he receives the oatli of al- 
Icguiue lioiii the electors, princes, and all the members of the empire , qnd all the 
dumiuioiis w Inch devolve to the empire, by forfeiture or otherwise, are entirely at his 
disposal ; he giants [lardons and remissions-; institutes and confirms universities Sud 
academies, and possesses other prerogatives, which ere merits of sovereignty. But he 
is obliged to consult the electors before lie can alienate or mortgage the effects of the 
enipiie, giant the privilege of coining money, or confiscate the estates of rebels. The 
genet al consent of all the estates is necessary in regulating tlie afiSiirs of religion, in 
making or annulling laws, fixing the value of money, proclaiming war within or with- 
out the empire, imposing subsidies or general contributions, raising troops, building 
new foitiesacs, or putting garrisons in the old, ahd in making treaties and alliances. 
Nevertheless, if tlie affair is pressing, no more than the Consent iff the cicttois is re- 
quired ; and in truces or cessation of amis, the authority of the emperor is siifiirieiit. 
To these restrictions be subjects himself, by a capitulation made at his election, whicii is 
a contract between him and the electors and princes, introduced since the ndgn of 
Cliai its V. before which time, the ordinary coiistitafions of the empire served in lieu of 
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I'.ii cMpItulatton. In the ab«^cn(e of tlit* rmneior, l!ie sovtrei<j;n po'u^r devolves to *■ 

ot tlie Hotnans, as pei poio^l \ir.ir tf tJie < inpin : but in oj tbe einpMor, 

and kin^ ot* the Ronnn^, autbtaitv tiansfuied [o the t\u) vk ns cd thi* < nj»in' ] . 
(iuiiiuiy, nanieh, Lbe elcctni ui Ravaiii* ^be p jL nline ol lljo Rljine fjoi lb* iijbt 
contested) and tb(. elector ot h.ixonv, nbo tnfb, inins^OMn exUnt of pi me ip 
ueises the •‘dine turn tioiis in vdl thn^s, except tb ^ 'ii ind li Ctillcil tbe ut Ibe 
bC(|)tic and tbe saoid, abicb cm bo be^'toatd l)V n )n< but Ibe (inpcior. 

HkmI niKiin p jsd s-ed as cinpcKir, aii<! tim i vemn ^ b I. (Iiav\s from if e i - 
pile liM' ibc suppo.t of bis miptiiil di^niU, have bt v n loi.jxilv v(M\ cf>n )idc raf)l(‘ , I it 
at pi (sent aie inueh leJucnl, as to be altoi^elbci ms to nnmtam tbe po t ot t' ^ 

Ciipic , so iar aie they fioin bomt; able to suopat bi> di^nitv, (a cemlnbute to I . 
s'lbM t^Micc ol LiS tioops. T'litio IS not one to^n Uclon^m to In n is r npeua • m I * i 
( so tbe (lerin ms slioiild eket a piinre destitute ol bvi ii.t n*y do i .niv)n^^ tb» ( iK ot 
Ijiinbci'^ would be ass^ii^iped to buii as tbe plue of bid (ition .nul ibc I ishop m ’'lU 
cas‘ obli*j;ed to leMie t(; \Ml ic. 'J'lie cin,Kiors rtvenm (on ist jn aoK, uii(b 

failed Homan months, j) jul liy the states and membos ol ibe criinae, m soim od ' i 

.s'lbsklics fiom the impel lal town*, ubicli amonnt to about Id.OOO Iivks a-ua< m t i\f ^ 
ot the chancery, and exactions Irotn tbe Jews, distin^nidn 1 by tbe mm. c>t (}'\\{< • 
moiK y. 

Resides tbe Aulic council, wbicli sbill aftoiwaicls be m ndon ‘d, tbnv iie tbut' ot! 1 1 , 
establidiel toi dispiitcbmiij the atfuisot tlic empire, I le In t is the v mni il cd u , 
compost fj ut a picsidcnt a^d 24 coniisellois, who are [iinnes oi < its ot tij nnpi.e 
and other consideiabic noblemen, and ten secictaius lor tx|)f ditm^ It tt( *111 I vlititt^ 

J be fcccoiid is that of the finances, composevl of tuo prc^ulf nt^, one (liicctr)i, \Mtli ] !< 
Osscssois, and six sccictaries Tlie third is tbe impcii.d ('ouncil ol uar, con i^tm^ of 
’uu picjidcnts, v^bo aie g neials, ami seven counsellois, who aie canij) MifU di ik, w ' 
|jr gerunds, and coloru Is, uitli an aiiditor-i’cneral, iCi»isUrs, and srtutiies 1 n - 
‘luc of tbe Ivin^ of tbe Koinans, as it is at present undeislood, u is 4\lto:;{ tbf r nnl.ncni i 
Mt ll.e tunc of tlie liisl einpciois, who were actually sovereign piincts ot the city ot 
tl(*;m*. 

( bailemamie havirjfr destined the succession of the en)[)iie to bis ridost son l)e- 
^!o\(d upon Inoi the quality of king ol Italy, a title' w im li Louis tbe Deboiuni and 
LoiUdiais I. likevMse conleired u[)on llicir pie^^iunplive lu'iis; an appellation eqnuri- 
lent to that ot C’aisar among the smtumt cmpciois, and to lliaiot king ot the Rvimnn^ m i s 
p^e^tnl signififalion. Tins la^t title began to l)e in use about the tenth ccnt'uc, wUtn 
It was supposed that the pope hud the vole light of cnMting tbe emperor. Accoidingly 
inanv empeiors contented themselves with this np[)ellaHon until tficy were nctuallv irc. ,n- 
cd ac Koine, and ui this sense wc must unfkivtand the second cliapbr ol the (k;bb 1 
Lull, which, spt*.»kmg of the election ot a king <)f the Romans, nx nlions Imn on!\ .is a 
^'i^-ce^wor iti tbe empue, who could not be qualifi4,d as emperoi till alt(.,r lus coiu'Uiimn 
by the pope. 

At p^Osint the Ring of tbe Romans 5s he who is chosen by the f.inres electors, ckp * 
ipg the empeior’s iile to conduct tne affairs of Germany in the j mperors ubx v,, 
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vicai*- 2 ;oneral of the enipire, and to succeed him on tlic imperiid throne at his death, 
witlrout any other election or confiriDation. This is an expedient used hy the emperor 
when ho wants to see the succession secured duriiiii ids own life, or is no longer in u 
condition to manage the reins of government. The Ling of the Romans is not crowned 
with on imperial, but with an open crown; nor does he receive tlie oath of ailegiance li’’ 
after the dcatli of the empinor ; nor is he honoined %\ritli tlic epithet of Semper AugHs- 
tns ; nor docs he bear the spread eagle witli two beads ; nor does he exercise any powtr 
in the empiic, while the emperor is there in person ; but, in Ids absence, commands l)v 
virtue of liis dignity. 

\\ c havealreadv observed that there are three colleges in the empire, a distinction 
which was established in the diet of Franefort, in the year K5S(). Of these, the chiet 
is tlic electoral, uljicli originally coiisi.sted of seven electors; an eighth was aftcTwards- 
added, and is at iircsent coinpos(‘(l of nine, in each of wliorn are united the tw’O quali- 
ties of prince of the cmijirc and elector. As the first, he is sovereign in the extent of 
bis own dominions, witli certain restrictions, winch render him dependent ujion llie 
emperor and empire. As elector, he has a right to elect the emperor and king ot the 
Romans, and inecedes all oilier princes of the empire, not excepting cardinals and 
kings. 'J'liis college comprehends three archbisho[)S and five secular |)iinccs ; the first 
arc those of Meiitz, Triers, and Cologne, wdio, according to the golden bull, arc gieat 
clKincclIois of tlic empire ; the secular princes arc, the king of Rohemia, great cup- 
bearer; the duke of Ravaria, great master of the palace ; the duke ol Saxony, great 
niaiwial; the margrave of Rrandenburg, great chamberlain ; and (he count palatine of 
the Khinr, higli treasurer. Tiie number of electors was augmented by the emperor Leo- 
pold, who erected the house of Rninsuick into a ninth electorate, nnd.u' the title of 
•(’lector of lliiiiovei’, on [irctence of giving .satisfaction to tlie prutestants, w!iO conqilained 
that their aut'ioiity was diminished by the Palatine electorates passing into a catholic 
branch of that family. The secular electors have both an active and a passive voice, 
each having a right to chose and to be chosen emperor ; vvliereas the ecclesiastic elec- 
tors can chose, without having a right tu be cboicn. Tlie three archbishops must have 
attained the age of .‘30 years, before they ran obtain that dignity ; but the secular elector 

of age at IS. During his minority, ins neaiest relation is appointed QS his tutor or 
udministralor, and exercisers toe clecloial dignity, maintaining tliu rank, and wearing 
the haliit of an elector. We Inwe already observed, that two of these electors are vicars 
general of the emjiire, whiclj they govern upon the ck’ath or resignation ot the em()eror, 
when there is no king of tlie Romans. Ka(.b <’xerci.ses a separate power in the provinces 
of his jiv'i^’dietion ; except in the chamber of Spfre, the acU of vvbicli are signed by the 
names of both, because tliere justice is adtninistered by all llie statc.s of llie empire. 
T.ach of these secular electors has a vicar, who performs his office in hfs absence ; and 
these vicariaties are herediCary. The cccdesiastics acquire their electorates in the man- 
ner by which prelacies am obtained ; but the seculars acquire it by collation or succes- 
sion. -Collation takes place in default c.* male issue, legiUmale and laic, and is sanc- 
tioned by the cmi>eror; who is obliged to complete tlic number of electors, and confer 
Vol/L ^7V 
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the vacant place upon a German prince. 'I'he succession sul)sist9, conformable to th« 
Salic law, according to the right of seniority, being independ' iit of all transactions, testa* 
inents, and other cruel acts, nhich are used in other cases lor changing the order of 
succession 

The electors have the right of possessing salt-works, and all sorts of mines, hi their 
own electorates ; to coin gold and silver money ,* to levy the antient taxes ; to acquire 
the greatest fiefs, in prcfcMcnce to all others, and to bo invested gratis ; to refuse com- 
plianre with any piivilcije contiaiy to their onn ; to cxoicise a snpi'iior and sovereign 
jurisdiction in tlicir dominions ; though the vassals of all the electors, except those ot 
^iaxony and llrandcnliurgh, have a right toa|)pral to the imperial chamber. JJut the most 
characterising distinction of the electors is tlicir right of choosing and deposing the 
emperor. 

The next college comprehends all the other princes; either secular, ns dukes, rnar- 
giavcs, landgraves, hurgiavcs, counts, &C. ; or ecclesiastic, such as au.i!hisho[)s, bishops, 
alihots, Sec. that HiinicdiaU ly hold of the empire. Those who compose I'ds college, 
liavc the right of sitting in the diets or general assemblies, with a ilcliheralive and decisive 
voice, and contiilmte to the nccissities of the empire, according to the tax cstalilished 
by the matiicular book, or register of the states. The archbishop ot Salt/hurg and the 
archduke of Austria are alternately directors of the college of the piinccs of the empire ; 
and tills alternative is not regulated by the different sittings, hut by the dili’erent sub- 
jfcis tliat aie proposed and discu-s-sed. Itesides these princes, tlicie is a number ot 
counts in the cm[)irc, nho hold of tlie empire alone, and are divided into four classes ; 
iiiimely, those of Weltcraw, Siiabia, Franconia, and \Vc6tphali.i, together with a great 
number of ficc noblesse, distinguished by that of Franconia, Suabia, and the Ubine. 
Tlie princes of both orders hold immediately of the emperor and the empire, and gene- 
rally receive tlieir investiture by the sword, from the hand of the sovereign seated on 
his throne ; though the counts and barons of the chamber of Spire are invested with the 
standard or ensign representing the arms of their respective countiics. They have 
power to appoint judges for the administration of Justice ; which some of them exer- 
cise a.s sovereigns, while others are limited to certain sums, above which, all causes 
depending must be decided by appeal to the chamber of Spire. Tlicy are allowed to 
estahli.sh new laws, create magistrates, grant letters of grace, respite, safe-conduct, 

inajoi iiy, and legitimation. They have the right to succeed to bastards, to raise and 

quarter soldiers, erect universities, coin money, make arms, and cast artillery ; to in- 
crease the number of their fortresses, and s^'cure them with garrisons ; make alliances 
among themselves, as well as with strangers, for their common defence ; and in a word, 
to reign in their own territories, as the emperor reigns in the empire. 

The third college is that of the impel ial towns, which, like the other two, assembles 
apart in ordi r to doliherate upon the proposals that are made for the occasions of the 
empire ; and the cities, which cunqiose it, are called imperial, because they hold im- 
mediately of tlic emperor and empire. They, as well as the other colleges, have a 

right to sit in the diets with a deliberate and decisive voice. They regulate the form 
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of it'>'’'£Tnmcpt In tlu-ir own jiuL'diction, creatiiif' niagistvates aivl ofliiers of justice, 
and tjuacling law.s, regulations, and statutes, by their own proper authority. They 
h ue a right to coin mone}', to fortify tlieir towns, to levy soldier.s, and t(t exercise every 
act ot sovereignty, wljich is exercised by the princes of the empire in their difl'crent prin- 
cipalities. Formerly tlie number of the imperial towns amounted to or 85 ; I)ut is 
at present reduced to 58, separated into two branches in the assemblies ; namely, that oi 
the Rhine, and that of Suahiu. 1 he liut eompiehends the cities ot Cologne, Aix- 
la ( hapclle, Luboek, M'orms, Spiie, I riinkloit upon the Maine, M ctzl.u*, Clellen- 
hausen, JJorlmond, l'ri(‘(|[)erg. &c. while Rulisbon, Augsburg, Xuicmbcrg, IJlm, and 32 
othc'r cities, arc compreliended in that of Suahia. 

* 'i he appellation of I laus, or Ansc, which, in all piohability, comes from the Ger- 
man word Anzoc, signitying near the sc.i, is given to a confederacy of towns, that en- 
gaged in an alliance for the mntnal suppoit and improvement of commticc. About 
the year 1 1 () 4 , the city of lireinen formed the hrst scheme of tliis society, with several 
otlicr sca-poii towns iii Lavonia ; though the number that fust enteied into the .is.so<‘i- 
atioii is uncertain, lie that as it will, it afterwards incuastd to such a point ot impor- 
r uif'c, as to comprehend HO principal trading towns ; among which were many foreign 
I'ljces thiit dcsiied admission into the confederacy. Accoidingly, we see in the old list 
ol Anlwoijt, Doit, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Hruges, Dstend, Dunkirk, Calais, Rouen, 
ist. Maloe, Bourdoaiix, Uayonne, Marseilles, Rarcelona, Seville, C'udiz, Lisbon, Leghorn, 
Messina, Naples, and London. 

Ill the tioniishing times of the society, they chose four towns, where they established 
tire staples, or general tactories, for the convenience of their shipping and the sale of 
Iheir mercliaiulize, for the trade was chictly carried on by barter and exchange, 'i’hese 
v.'cre J.ondon, in I’nglniul : Rergen, in Norway; Novogorod, in Russia; and Bruges, 
in Flanders, d his Anseatic alliance, which at first had no other aim than the security 
of comrucrce against pirates, and tlic mutual advantage of extending it among the towns 
concerned by peaceable and friendly communication, became stiong cnougli to iimin- 
tain an offensive war against M’aldernar III. king of Demnaik, whom they obliged to 
sue for peace, and cede to them, for a term of years, the isle of Selionen, in older 
to indemnify them for tlie ex pence of their equipment. Tiiey afterwaids fitted out a 
powerful fleet against Kric X. and gave him great tlistmbanee. In 10'15, they obliged 
the duke of Brunswick to raise llic .siege of that town, which ho liad invested, and next 
year entered into a general alliance with the states of the United Provinces. In the 
same manner they often engaged in treaties with othei princes and states, and particularly 
witli different kings of France, who granted them several advantageous privileges in 
trade. 

After the kings of France, Spain, Italy, and Denmark, had forbid their towns to 
continue members of tbi.s society, the Teutonic Hans restricted their alliance to Ger- 
many, or, at least, to the towns depending upon the empire, and di.'^tributed them 
under four metropolitans ; namely, Luhcck, Cologrre, Brunswick, and Dantzic. Hie 
flint comprehended the towns of Hamburgh, Rostock, Wismar, Siralsund, Luneu- 
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btjij:, Stclin, Anclaiin, Golnas, GiicpsuakI, SfargafcJ, Sotlpen, and Rif- 

gf'nshald. I'lidrr that of (’olomie utro Wescl, Jjiiineric, Drnsburg, Osnaburg, Doit- 
nicnt, Socst, llerwordcn, J^ulcrboin, iSoitlj.iui'Cn, Jsiincguin, Zutphcn, IluiCiiionde, 
and >cvtnd otliors of Westphalia and tiic Low (onritries. The rnetropolitan of Rruns^ 
Milk included Rrcincn, Afagdthuigh, Jlildcshciin, (loslar, Miiidaii, Eiirnbeck, and 
others: and in the division of Dant^ic were all the Hans towns situated upon the Hal - 
tic, lioin the \ istula as lar as Kiisoia, comprehending ( olin, J horn, LIbing, Konings- 

berg, Riga, S.C. t* i • • 

Liihcckis the chief of all the Hans towns from □ prc-eniincnce whicli it enjoys, not 

only on acconut of it*:, central situation, but aJso ol its |ni\ilcgcs and power. It con- 
vokes the general asscinblv ; is the depository ol the money conliibutcd to defiay the 
common expcncc ; preserves all the titles, acts, and archives ot the alliance , uses its 
own seal to the letters sent in the name of Che community to foreign princes and states, 
as well as to ail their resolutions and treaties: irom its citizens arc :Tcnerally chosen 
the amhassadias anil '!e|yutics appointed by the society, and here the sj.'ulic of Ine 
alliances commoiily resides. 

i In iheir ai>semhlv, the deputy of Lubeck, as president, sits liy hiniselC the icst being 
seated on two benches to the right and left, and \otcs bclure all others. Iheir idl.iirs aic 
determined by a majority; nevertheless, when there is a great o|)[)03illon, tliC fpicslion 
is generally thrown out. Their ordiuKiy asseinbiici arc held evciy three ycais, about 
AVhitsuntidc, and the extiaordinary as often as the emergency ot allans reepmes. 

' The impeiial diets arc oom|)osed ol these three colleges, w Inch compiehcnd all the 
estates and immediate inemhers at the empire, ihe diet is convoked by the cinpcior, 
after he has agreed with the electors ujioii the nccc.bSity ot assembling it, and thcp'aie 
proper for the ses.iion. Jii this asSbcmbly, the emperor is seated u|)cn a throne ; the elec- 
tor.s of IHeiitz, liavaiia, and Biaiidcnburg, being on bis right hand ; those ol Cologne, 
Saxony, and Ihdatiiie, upon his IcU ; and the elector ot liieis opposite to his person. 
The erclesi i>tic princes are seated on benches to the right; the secular princeis sit wpoii 
the left ; and the deputies of the imperial towns occupy othcis that cross Irom the light to 
the lelt. '^I'lic emperor’s pro[)usal being made in the general assembly, the three college.^ 
ddiherale a[)ait upon the subject; tlicn, assembling together in one placw, corimiunicalc 
tljcir sentiments, and concur in a resolution, which is sent to the emperor, with whose 
apl^obation it passes into a law', and is received as an imi)ciiul constitution. 

I There are two methods of admini tering justice in the cm|)ire ; one is excicised iii 
general, and the other in particular, tribunals. All the piinces, states, and mcmbcis ot 
the empire, have a right lo administer justice in their owii bets ; except in paiticular 
cases, where an appeal lies to the imperial chamber of Spire, or the Aulic council. In 
the particular jmisdictions, they foHuvv the laws of the empire; which arc the antiont 
constitutions, the goWen bull, the pacification of Passuw, the treaties ot cstphalia,, 
the Saxon law establislied by Charlemagne, and the Roman law established by the em- 
peror Justinian, w hich is observed, in all places, where the other is not received. 1 h<A 
general tribunals are those of the imperial chamber of Spirc^ and the Aulic council of the. 
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emperor, ^\l]ieh exercise an univer^^ai and sovereign jurisdiction over all the subjects of 
tij( empire. The fiibt v\as iierctoforc ainbululory, and established at Angsbiirgli, liy Imc- 
dene IV, It was afterwaids luld sncLOsMvcIy at Frankfort, Wonns, Nmernbeig, 
Hdtisbon, and Ei^lengen, till (’hrnlcs V lixcil it at Spire. In consorjiience of the 
treaties nf Westphalia, it oiiedit to be composed of a catholic judiie, and lour pi ( ••iilc nt", 
iiamod by the emperor, t^* o of eacli religion, and "U) counsellors, CO' ot wlncii a'lc 
catholicxs, and the Kst {)iotr 1:mts. d he j.ulge int.st be a |)rince, count, oi hanjii ; 
two of the piesid(‘nls Ijcing of l!ie .suoui, and tuo ot t lie gown. llm cuimsedoi'^ aie 
named and j)i (‘rented in tl}i‘>‘‘mannei ; two ratholics bv th<‘ emperor, us many each 
oi the luni cathtjlie electors ; two piotrstants by each ot the three piot<-JSlant cleclok'^ ; 
and the u st i)y ( ach of the eiicT’s oi (he tanpirc. Tlris is the regnlation according to 
llic treaties ot \\ estphalia ; but the impel iul chamber is at jiiescnt reduced to a much 
smaller number ot of(irer-=^, being couiposi^d ot t[i(; elector oi li'itis, who is judge as 
bishop ol Spire, ot one catholic and one proleitani president, and eiglil Ciilliolic and 
seven piott'stanr fV^un-elloi 

d he Aulie crMiail is crnn[joscd of one cat’nolic pi^''^ident, one viee-cliancellui , pre- 
bcn.ted bv tlie elector of M<nt/, and nine conii'-i'llois of emdi leligion ; wlio, with the 
))i('i'l(nt, aif nominated bs the em[HMor. d'hev arc divich'd into two braiches ; one ot 
whn'ii Jb ocdipni i>v tlj( nobles, and the other bv the lawyers. 1 li(*v liold tiaur ab- 
.seinblit's nt‘ar the pel.^un of tiic cm[)cior, whence it is called Aiilic, oi tin* eouiuil ul the 
niijier ial com I. 

Abhougli the sfi)t('iic('s of ihc^e councils an* fjual, tlicic aic, ncverthelcsf,, some ca^-'c^ 
in whi(‘h trie (laities in iv appeal to the cmpci*ur, and demand a revision ol tiie process; 
pculiculrnly in liio^e eases wliicli regaid duchies^ primdpalities^ counties, and other jn- 
nu’diate lals ol the* ciMf>iie In both these tiibunals, the ('inperoi* [>re’'ide‘. as sove 
ieign judge, and w hen Ik* is present, pionounees simtenec, but in his ab-em-e, he wl'O 
Kpif^enls liib perbon Ub judge, lias a liglit to wear an imperial sceptre a badge, of ins 
dignity. 

In (lennany arc two sorts of nobility : one lrc(' and immediate, l.olding only of lire 
ernpcroi and empire ; the other mediate, wliicli, thouiih owning the cmpcior as chief o\ 
the empire, is likewise sulijected to tlie juiisdiction ol another [irince. lliis last, though 
not in pobsesbion of such liberties as those that are peculiar to the first, i^, nevertheless, 
very considerable in Cicrinany: for tireie is a great number of tliose gentleuion of t!ie 
second lank, whose families pretend to be as antient and illustrious as those of the im- 
mediate nobles, and who, in marr'ving, prefer the [loorcst gentlewoman to the iichest 
plebeian. As for tlie gentlemen of the first rank, many of them arc descended from 
those heroes who ac(ompanied Chailemugnc and his successors in all the victories they 
obtained over the Saxon.s and other nations which they subjected to their empire. M'any 
others coming from the neighbour'ing states to settle in Germany, wxr'e afterwards unit- 
ed vnth this body of nobility, because they were of noble extraction; while otliers 
again, whose fathers had merited tliat rank by ihcir personal virtue and exploits, were 
in the scrprcl immatiiculatcd among the antient nobility, by patents olitained tioin the 
<m[)eror ; but these cannot be admitted intp the chapters, from which are chosen tno 
VoL 1. ^7 3^. 
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ftrchbisliops, electors of Mentz, Triors, and Cologne, together witii the other bishops find 
piclutes uho nre piinces of C jerinany ; l)cc.Hjj»e, before a person can be recei eel into this 
chapter, lie must prove his nobility in fl»‘scents, both by fithci and molber. 

The immediate nobility possess fiefs, wliicli they hold only of the (nnptioi* and em- 
pire, and are intailed on lieirs male : because, by an express claiHc in thrir clinter, 
they are obli‘^cd to serve the emperor in jieison, upon all orcasic^n^^, with a «^rtain 
number ol servants, according to the f-trongth and revenue of the lief, /ihio-la:' their 
liefs aie situ ited in Suabia, Tranconia, and all along the Rliine, compi cheuii'ijg i,onv*r 
Alsace; a dispobitiun made on purpose, that the nobility, bring less dispensed, mij! r 
ho the inoie leady on all emergencies, and more conveniently dcund the frontioio uu 
that side, againi>t foreign invasion. 

The emperor has bestowed upon the immediate nobility the ^an^e p/ivi:. cr/iu\.‘d 
by the other immediate states of the empire, witli power to luse t-ixc> tiiim Jj tiic 
whole extent of their respective fiefs, and to oxeicisc a civil and eiimj{j<d juw^tlu tiui,' ; 
the hist of which is without appeal; but from the civil, there lies an atjpcat to the Aulis. 
council, or imperial chamber of Spire. 

Ilcietoforo this nobility was admitted to the impenal uitts, when thev even juc iftuCfl 
to take the ranh of the cities ; but, on account of the extraoidinaiv ('xpence:^ iiu pik i 
bytluir silting, the calling of Ihcm w^as giadually neg]e»*t( d, though dicv aie kii ,»c 
lih'Mty to assess themselves in conliihuling to the public lu'cessitic.^ ot the emj)Jit 

d his nobility foims a kind of aristocratical repulihc; for though they are (iividcd iii- 
to tbice cla.sses, tljcy never fail, on important occasions, to join th< ir couns* lmji) 
.strength for the preservation of the whole. They have divi«led the circle ofSuahu uum 
live departments, called (piartcrs; that of Franconia into six; and that ul the Ivliine in- 
to lour. All these (puirters have their chiefs, which, in Suahia and lower Abace, aic 
called directors; but in Franconia and the H p/per and Lowei Rhine, they aic chn-^cn 
sometimes from one family, and sometimes from another. A cliiei can regulate unthing 
without the advice of two or three other gentlemen, who are nominated as his cuad- 
jiitois, and a Javyi r is to be consulted in such affairs as depend uj)on the in^eipre'ation 
ot the law. Willi these counsellors, the director or eaptain exaiumcs tlie dilfei enct s 
lliat aie lirouglit beiore them, and exerts himself for the preservation ot »lic piivihgcs 
ol the whole body. If it is necessary to repress tlir* injustice or viokuce ol v^ny nobh - 
man, the director or captain convenes the whole circle, or even ai» the tluee circles, 
to support and give sanction to his determination ; and as to pub/ic atfairs, the quarters 
usually assemble once a-ycar. 
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Jnthcvtai J ; 7 J, the iujiiiIk i ol nihahil *ni u i^ 1 0 j. s; l- , td u'nm > 5s utu litini., 
..nd J IGJ Uo-ln iiiiciM^ , and the pjiii on, JCckonin>r altciulant^ amo int( d to ‘j ) dO ouN 
which in IV 1)C added 1) the nuniliei <>t ihr inhahnuiib. d he hiuc lit it ni niiiku Unc'^ oi 
lijnsuv, uold and sil\(i late, and nniioi'^. 

liic clcttoiale ol Sa\on^ ib hy nituie the iitlicst coiint'V m (* iinanv, il not in Eu- 
rope, It contains -^JOwallen towns, Gl inai \ t towns, and .about :j()('C> villa^ts, .mc- 

cordin^j; to tlie latest ac(()iintbof the Gtiniins tin ni^'cKcs (to uhith, howevn, we aie 
not to ^ivc an i[ni)litd hclict), and the levenue, t'-liniatmi^ each ii\-dullai at Imn 
snillini^s and bi\-pencc, amounts to l,‘3a(),0()0/ 'Tins sum is so modi i ile, wlan i oin- 
pned to the Jichncss ol (he soil (winch, it we an' to bcluve l)i IJusebiiy, piotlucts 
c^di tliamon Is, and almost a 1 the piccious stones to be found m the 1' tst in ' and 
elsLwhcK^, and tlic v.iricty oi splendid in mufactuics, that the f" i\on piiiucs ij pcai to 
Ijdve bcMi the most inoiki it^' and p.itiiotic ot any in Gcruidiiy. 

On ‘'d( n, tljc elceloi ot Sa\on\’s capital, is lemaikable for its fortificalions, palwvS, 
public binldm^^, chaiches, and chant. iblo foundations; it is bcaulifiiily situated 
both Sides the 1 11 (*, and is the school ot Geiruiiy tur statuary, palntm^^ tuainellim^, 
andcaivmg, mt i KMUion its ininois, aiM nmnclciics lor bells and r.inncn, and it^ 
lorcij^u cominc.cc, lurried on bv means of the Llbc. The inhabitanis ot Dicsden, by the 
latest accounts, amount to J 10,000. 

ria* ( itj of Lcip^ii', in l][)pcr Saxony, 4G miles distant fioin Dic^din Jj sitintcd in 
a [>'t saiit and tcilile plain on tne Pleissc, and the inh.abitnn^s .'re slid t^ iino mt to 
.*0ont 4.0,000 Thcie are also laryc and well built suburbs, with handsome <Midcii- be 
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hvccn llie50 sinjurris and the tovvii is a fine walk of nnie- (tecs, \uur\\ was laid out in 
tlic J70*j, and ( nf*(»i!ij,assts (Ik* city. Mnlbciiy-licc.s arci tiho planted in tiie toKii 

; hilt Uio tc'ii jiiraiinns rathci calculated lt>r the* use of the inhahitants In 

\\ajk on than l(;r d(i('iK'c, d'lio .streets arc cl<'an, connnodjt;U5‘, and agrcca))le, and 
ino lii^hted lii the nielli Kith ’^Oi) l^nnp^. 'Ihev r(ckon nurchaiit houi^es, and ip2 
inannliit Mil fs o; ihinjint aitichs, a> hmi adi''-^ pap<‘)\ cuid*^, itc. J-cipsic has long 
been distinguished lor llic liheity ni‘ cons, i. nac uljiy.ud icic to [.('rsons of different sf'n- 
tinienls in relMion. Hckj i.^. an nniv('i:iiiy, uiiirhis lill'.cjv considerable, will) six 
chinches lor tue luillicnan ^ 0-b- i; being tii'' csniblrdicil rcbgionX one for the Calvinists, 
nniJ a chapel in t!i. castle lor thc;>e of ,t!ic lioinish cinip\'). I'ljf university library con- 
sist- of lOJout 'J(h(u;() vulinnr-, of uhicli me idlioc lieu* is also a library for tlie 

Uiagisliat^^ wliieii con-i/n of.iljoiU ^io'.O'DO volume-:, mn! n ai inanisscripts, and 

c‘(.,ii,iins I -d nietb of nin-., anii(jncs, and mededs, wilti neany cmu^silics of art and nature. 
d'lH oxchaii'K-' 'cOi 1 buildinp. 

d’he f'l .'.liii'.lit i;: imt so lull ot louiisas soioi' part-, of CIcroiaoy. lait 

the}' ai'! ii.' Uer .lud (he; iiihahituiils are in such (■<)iufoi table circiiatstaiKos, 

that lh(-'V ai.'- saii! lu live hi (he land tlouiii;^ with milk and honey. 

'I'he liiuhy :.;i Maydi hni:!; i^ for the most part level, hut s.tndy, mar.shy, or overgrown 
with Moud,-, i'h/.i, ale salt .-(iiiniis in it, so ricii lliat they arc slillicier.i. to supply all 
Oiiimiiiy With teat eoniinodily. 

') he (ily of .Mat;del)'jry, thf; ea()ilal of Lower Saxony, has a great trade, is well for- 
trili d, aiidveiy aiiticiit. lleie are a variety of manul’actures ; the chiel of wliiel) are 
iho.a- ul vvuola ii eleths and stuff., silks, cottons, linens, stockings, Iiats, gloves, to- 
liiuao, ami suoil'. It was forinerlv one of tlie Hans towns. It i.s populous and \>c!l 
built, pailieukniy liie I'luad Street and C'atiiedral .Square. 

'J lie principal buildings are, the king’s palace, the fiuildhall armoury, and catlH;- 
(lial. 'I he last is a .siipeih strucliirc, in the antique taste, dedicated to St. IMauricc, 
vvhicli lias a tine organ, (he master-pipe of which is so hig, that a man can scarce clas-p 
it null l)otlj u.to.s ; it also contains tlie tombs of the emperor Otho and the empress 
Lditha; a tine marble statue of St. Maurice, a porphyry font, an altar in the choir, of 
o'l'j stone ol divers colours, curiou.sly vvrouglit, and maiiy other curiosities. 

'i he duchy of Meclenbiirg produces but very little wheat, and not a great deal of 
oat'^, rye, or bailey; but breeds a considerable numlier of .slieep and otlit'r cattle, has 
ph lily of fish, and aboi!nd.s with stone quarries, salt-springs, aluiii, iron, and has 
iv)uie copper. A part of these productions are exported ; but here arc no maiudac- 

tii;-> s. 

i'lie bc.st to vn ill this country is Rostock, which has good fortifications •and an arsenal, 
i'his town is I’aiiious for uood beer, which they export in large quontitics. .‘'oine years 
.igo they ii.td 2d() privileged brewers, who each of them brewed I(K)U tun- in a year, 
iicsides wbat wa. brewed liy housekeepers. 

'The principality of Hulbcrstadt is fertile in corn and flax, and tbere arc some woods, 
thoiigl) fuel in ^general is scarce. The manufactures are chiefly woollen : the ex- 
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n )'s :*rc grain nn.l bcei. IfaUKistadt, its capital, is a neut unilorm place; and ln» 
al cluirchts aiu! oliitr IiandiiOinc building*^, ot uhicli ibc catiicclial is the cjiK.! 
b jn inn ;>t tins placv'. nliicn accounled the laigr.^l and best in bajrope. 
iinprn.d eii\ nt Cln^l.ii i- a huge and anlidit loun, and celobiatdlai bcin.g the 
pi IOC in u!)aii owdd' supposed lu have l)d‘n iineiUcd by a nioid<. Jt is se«it(d 
Or'' a 111 Jiinfjj i. d lu near it ;n<' iieli inin'^s ol iion. 1 l)e‘ inliwibitanls are noted lor nialv''iJ 
ex '1 ib ut bdi. IS inilcs bom (ioslar is a cave culled Bauincn. 'i'be onriaiae rn 

Jt 1 ♦! lo'i-'b a U'( k ; and so iiariow, that not above one person can pids at a ti n, 

^^riiCi ai(* sc\'jril paths in if, and some think it reaches as l.ir acs (/o‘'lar; hut be llii» 
r. . it inav, the sLeh Ions of men Iki/c been founj in it, s\ho are supi>osed to liave been 
lo I i'l Its (innings and windings. 

ihnn''uick \'j> the re^idciue (d' tlic duke of IJrunsuick. 

A\ oltenbiittlo is composed of fnc towns: and altogether is a large place; but tlie 
boii'-t’s are almost all biiiU cd wood. It is ol a scjuarc’ ioim, and sli'ongly foi’libed. f)n 
its ram[)aitis a iiioitar-[jiece of brass, ten lect bi\ inches in length, and nine feel two 
inebos in ciicumUMene(\ vveigbing ISOf) iiuioWls, and having Md cpiintals ol iion in its 
iMiriugc. It ill (Mi’iy a ball (d ponndsp /tight to the distance ol ;? 
lluow a bomb ot 10(U) puuntls weight; l)iit urjnires o3 pounds o( ;Mm|)owdei lor its 
chaigi’. '1 .iC aca lem\ td Hinnsuick is said to be the best seminaiy on tiie coiitincnl lor 
jnlilai \ ( o' a a^’. II 

W cilu iibhl fie i'l one of the strongest places in ficrmany. It Ini) a libiaiv ol 
IJfijODc) prmt^’d books, and i^DOO imcoiumon book-., with a cabinet of cmiusiLics iclaiive 
to natural lii^iloiy. 

llanovd* Contains many extensive heaths and mhi^bes; but nolw itli^tanding produce^ 
abund.mcc of eoin, buit-, hemp, tlaxg tobacco, madtlcr, and some wmic. Ibcreiue 
several bn L'o ^a!t~\M)ik>. A g()od man\ c«mleaie leaicd, and a gnat numbLr ot ex- 
cellent bous(.s. M(>^t metal-* and mineiah are louiul beic. 1 be foiesls ininisn sulheient 
limber, and huge rpiajiitilit s ol pitch and tiu. J.,Ucialiu*e is in a very advanced st*dc 
throughout these domiuiuiis. dhe univui'.ity ol (lotliugen is deservedly celebrated, and 
contains ulmut SiH) slmknts oi ddfeient nations, and (jO prolessors. 

'Jbe cit\ ol Ilaiuvt. is a 1 o;e u clMmilt town ; and tolerably well fortified. Limc- 
[s ha'. ,1 con idcialde tialnc in wax, hoiu'y» wool, flux, linen, salt, lime, and beer. 
Iktiiaii (hi. Co <1 very laig*‘ tunic lor iron, flax, hemp, and linen, with Iraiuc, ing* 
laiivl, m, arid Toi lng<d , aial, in rftnin, takes back other provisions, with which it 

soppli' ) esphaha viiid UiC conntncs about Hanover. It also gels a gieat deal by its 
fishti't- me (iad( ln» Idabh t v.itJj the south of (iermany is verv considei'ablc. A gr^eat 
part ot li A t( nr ( ouM ts of Ach maisir land ; which, being much exposed to inundations 
botir fionj l;i<. sea uud iiveu*, dikes have been raised, at a great cxpence, to defend 
lljeui. The paavuts in llie maiohes are so rich, that cattle aix* bred iit vast numbers, 
an-d fattened in tlu m ; and gieat (juantities of excellent butter and cheese made of their 
mdk. dhey are al.u very liuitlnl in wheat, barley, peas, beans, and rape-seed. In 
more barren, sandy, and iiealby parts of the country, laj'ge flocks of sheep aro 
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fed j nqr are orchards wanted, or woods, especially of oak and beocn ; nor tuif, poultry, 
game, and wild fowl. Here is a variety of sea and river fish ; and the beef, veal, 
mutton, and lamb, are very fat and palatable. Holstein is also noted for benutifiil 
horses, «■ 

f Lubec stands at the conflux of several livcrs, the largest of which is the Trane, 12 
miles from the Baltic, where it huh a fine hat hour, and 40 north ojjst of Hamburg. Bv 

the Steckenitz, another 01 those i ivers, it has a communication with the and ^nnsp- 

quently with the German Ocean. The city lies on the side of a hill, with the Trane, 
increased by the Steckenitz, on the one side, and the Wackenitz on the other : and is 
strongly fortified with bastions, moats, walls, and ramparts ; the last of which are 
planted with trees, and form an agreeable walk. Lubec being formerly the chief of the 
Hans towns, was vciy pow Cl fill, inconsequence of the vast trade it carried on ; but a 
great pait of that trade is now transferred to Hamburg; however, it is still said to em- 
ploy liO of its own ships and has a great share in the Baltic trade. It is about two 
miles in length aiul more than one in breadth. The houses are all of stone, but old 
fashioned. Several of the streets have on each side rows of lime-trees, with canals in 
the midille, like those of Holland. The public structures consist of the anticiit cathedral 
of the bishopric of Lubec, and several Lutheran churches ; a nunnery for 22 ladies, 
with an abbess and prioress ; a poor house, an alms house, and house of correction ; an 
orphan house; an hospital, dedicated to the Holy Ghost; a house in which poor 
travellers aic entertained three days, and then sent forward with a pass: hut such as 
happen to be sick, are provided with all necessaries, till they recover or die ; the city 
armoury, the grammar-school, the Calvinists’ church, and popish chapel. 

Hamburg, an imperial city of Germany, .seated in cast longitude 9^ 40', north latitude 
54°. Its name is derived from the old German word hamme, signifying a wood, and 
burg, a castle, and stands on the north side of the river Elbe. This river is not less than 
four miles broad opposite the city. It forms two spacious harbours, and likewise runs 
through most part of it in canals. It flows above Haiuliurg many milc.s ; but when the 
tide is accompanied with noith-west' winds, a great deal of damage is done by the inun> 
dations occasioned thereby. There arc a great many bridges over the canals, which 
arc mostly on a level with the streets, and some of them have houses on both sides, le 
tlie year 833, JLudovicus Pius erected Hamburg first into a bishopric, and afterwards 
into an archbishopric; and Adolfihus III. duke of Saxony, among many other privi- 
leges, granted it the right of fishing in the Elbe, eight miles above and below the city. 
Tlie kings of Denmark, since they have succeeded to the counts of Holstein, have con- 
tinually claimed the sovereignty of this place, and often compelled the citizens to pay 
large sums to purchase the confirmation of their liberties ; nay, it has more than onoc 
paid homage to the king of Dcnmaik ; who, notwithstanding, keeps a minister here 
with credentials, which is a sort of acknowledgement of its independency and sovereign- 
ty. Though Hamhprg has been con.stantly summoned to the diet of the empire, ever 
since the year 16 18, when it was declared a free imperial city, by a decree of the aulie 
council, vet it waves this privilege, in order to keep fair wiljh Deiunark. By their 
VoL. I. ♦ 8 A 
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situation among a number of poor princes, the Hamburghers are continually OxpOMd 
to their rapaciousness, especially that of the Danes, wlip have extorted vast sums front 
them. 

Tl:e city as very populous in proportion to its bulk , for though one may walk 
with ease round the ramparts in two houra, jet it contains, exclusive of Jews, at least 
1 00,000 inhabitants. Her* arc a great many chaiitable foundations, the regulations of 
which are greatly admired by foreigners. All persons found begging in the streets are 
committed to the house of correction to hard labour, such as the rasping of Brazil and 
other kinds of wood. There is an hospital, into wiiieh unmarried women may be ad- 
mitted for a small sum, and comfuitably maintained during the residue of their lives. 
I'he number of hospitals in tfiis place is greater in proportion to its bigness than in any 
other protestant city in Europe. Tlic revenue of ^the orphan lioiise alone is said to 
amount to between 50 and 60,000/. Tliere is a large sumptuous hospital for receiv- 
ing poor traveller^ that fall sick. In one of their work-houses, or houses of correction, 
those who have not performed their task are hoisted up in a basket over the tabic in the 
common-hall, while the rest are at dinner, that they may be tantalized with the sigiit and 
amell of .vhat thej cannot taste. 

The established religion of Hamburg is Lutheranism ; as fur the Calvinists and the 
Homan catholics, they go to the ambassadors’ chapels to celebrate tlicir divine service 
and worship. They liave here what they call a private confession, ptevious to the holy 
communion, whicn diders in nothing from that of the church of England ; and the ab- 
solution is the same, only the poorest of the people here are forced to give a fee to the 
priests on these occauons. Their churches, which are anlicnt large fabrics, arc open 
thoroughfares, and in some of them are booksellers’ shops. The pulpit of St. Catha- 
rine’s is of marble, curiously carved, and adorned with figures and other ornaments of 
gold ; and its organ, reckoned one of the best in Europe, bus 6000 pipes. The cathe- 
dral is very antient, and its tov^er leans as if jusi going to fall; yet, on account of the 
singularity aud beauty of its architecture, the danger attending it has been overlooked. 
There is $tiil a dean and chapter belonging to this church, though secularized ; from 
whose court there lies no appeal but to tl>c imperial chamber at Wetzlar. The chapter 
consists of a provost, dean, 1 3 canons, eight minor canons, and 30 free vicars, besides 
others who are under the jurisdiction oi the city. TJie cathedral with the chapter, and 
a number of houses belonging to them, are under the immediate protection of his 
Britannic majesty, as duke of Biemen, who disposes of the prebends tiiat fall in six 
months in the year, not successively, but alternately with the chapter. * 

Hamburg is almost of a circular form, and six miles in compass. It has .six gates, and 
three entrances by water; viz. two from the Elbe and one from the Alston, being divid- 
ed into the old and now, wiiich are strongly fortified with moats, ramparts, bastions, 
and oot-works. The ramparts are very lofty, and planted with trees; and oi such a 
breadth, that several carriages may go a-bieast. In the New town, towards Altcna, 
are several streets of mean houses, inhabited by Jews. Through the enhances from the 
^be, called the lower Baum, duss all »h!ps going to or coming ft cm sea. Every morii- 
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ing, at the opening of it is seen a laultitade of boats and small barks, whose cargoes 
consist of milk, fruits, and ail kinds of provisions, rushing in at the same time. There 
arc some fine ebimes here, especially those of St. Nicholas, adiich play every morning 
early, at one o’clock in the afternoon, and on all festivals and solemnities. ^ 

The other public structures in this city, besides the churches, make no great appear- 
ance ; however, the yard, arsenal, and two armouries, are well mtrtii seeing. There 
are several convents or cloisters still remaining ; which, having heed aeculurised, are 
now possessed by tlie Lutherans. One of them holds its lands by the tenure, “ That 
they offer a glass of nine to every malefactor who is carried by it for execution.” 

There is a fine exchange, though inferior to that of L^don. It is the custom of 
Hamburg, that a citizen, when he dies, must leave the tenth of his estate to the city ; 
and foreigners, not naturalized, must pay a certain sum annually for liberty to trade. 
The eommon carts here are only a long pulley, laid upon an axle-tree between two wheels, 
and drawn, not by horses, but by men, of whom a dozen or more are sometimes linked 
to these machines, with slings across their shoulders. 

Such of the ’senalorb, principal elders, divines, regular physicians, and graduates 
in law, as assist at funerals, have a fee. The hangman’s house is the common prison 
for ai! malefactors ; on whom sentence is always passed on Fiiday, and on Monday they 
are executed. As, by their laws, no cnminal is punishable. Unless be pleads guilty, they 
have five different kinds of torture to extort such confession. 

The government of this city is lodged in the senate and three colleges of burghers 
The former is vested ivith almost every act of sovereignty, except that of laying taxes 
*and managing the finances, which arc the prerogatives of the latter. The magistracy 
is composed of four burgomasters, four syndics, and 24 aldermen, of whom some are 
lawyers and some merchants. Any person elected into the magistracy, and declining 
the office, must depart the place. No burgher is admitted into any of the colleges, un- 
less he dwells in a house of bis own within the city, and is possessed of 1000 rix-dollars 
in specie, over and above the sum for which the house may be mortgaged ; or 2000 in 
moveable goods, within the jurisdiction of the same. For the administration of justice, 
here are several inferior courts, from which an appeal lies to the Obergericht, or high 
court, and fiom that to the aulic council and other imperial colleges. For naval causes, 
here is a court of admiralty, which, jointly with the“city ti'easury, is also charged with 
the care of the navigation of the Elbe, from the city to the river’s mouth. . In conse- 
quence of this, 100 large buoys, some white, others black, are kept constantly floating 
in the river in summer ; but in winter, instead of some of them, there are machines, 
like those called ice-beacons, to point out the shoals and flats. Subordinate to the ad- 
miralty is a company of pilots ; and at the mouth of the Elbe is, or at least ought to 
be, a vessel ailways riding, with pilots ready to be put on board the ships. At the 
mouth of the river also is a good harbour, called Cuxhaven, belonging to Hamburg ; 
a light-house ; and several beacons, some of them very large. For defraying the ex- 
pence of these, certain tolls and duties were formerly granted by the emperors to the 
city. Besides the Elbe, tliere is a canal by which * communication is opened with the 
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Tqave, and ti)creby with the Lubcck and the Baltic, without the hazard, trouble, atid 
cxpence, of going about by the Sound. . 

The trade of Hamburg is exceeding great, in exporting all the commodities and 
manufactures of the several cities and states of Germany, and supplying them with 
whatever they want from abroad. Its exports consist of linens of several sorts and 
countries ; as lawns, diapers, Osnaburgs, dowlas, &c. ; linen>yarn, tin>plates, iron, 
brass, and steel-wire, clap-boards, pipe-staves, wainscot-boards, oak-plank, and tim- 
ber ; kid-skins, corn, beer in great quantities, with flax, honey, wax, aniseed, linseed, 
drugs, wine ; tobacco, and metals. Its principal imports ore the woollen manufactures 
and other goods of Great %itain, to the amount of several hundred thousand pounds 
a-ycar ; they have also a great trade with Spain, Portugal, and Italy, which is carried 
on mostly in English bottoms, on account of their Mediterranean passes. 

Their whale-fishery is also very considerable, 50 or 60 sliips being generally sent out 
every year in this trade. Add to these a variety of manufactures which are perform- 
ed here with great success ; the chief of which are, sugar-baking, calico-printing, the 
weaving of damasks, brocades, velvets, and other rich silks. The' inland trade of 
Hamburg is superior to that of any in Europe, unless, perhaps, we should except that of 
Amsterdam and^London. There is a paper published here at stated times, called the 
Preis-courant, specifying the course of exchange, with the price which every commodity 
and merchandise bore last opon the exchange. There is also a board of trade, erected 
OB purpose for the advancing every project for the improvement of commerce. Another 
great advantage to the merchants is the bank,, established in 10' 1 9, vvliich has a fiourish- 
ing credit. 

To supply' the poor with corn at a low price, here are public granaries, in which 
great quantities of grain are laid up. 

By charters from several emperors, the Hamburghers have a right of coinage, which 
they actually exercise. The English merchants, or Hamburg company as it is called^ 
enjoy great privileges ,* for they hold a court witii particular powers, and a jurisdiction 
among Uieinselvcs, and have a church and minister of their own. This city 1ms a dis- 
trict belonging to ic of considerable extent, which abounds with excellent pastures, in- 
tei mixed with several large villages and noblemen’s scats. A small bailiwic, called 
Bergedorf, belongs to this city and Lubec. 

1 liei c is a schola illustris or gymnasium here, well endowed, with six able professors, 
who read lectures in it as at the universities. There are also several frce-schools, and a 
great number of libraries, public and private. » 

*lhe public cellar of this town has always a prodigious stock and vent of old hock, 
which brings in a considerable revenue’ to tl>e stale. Besides the militia or trained 
bands, there is an establishment of regular forces, consisting of 12 companies of. inr 
fantry, and one troop of dragoons, under the commandant, who is usually a foreigner, 
and one who has' distinguL^ed himself in the service. There is alsn an artillery com-* 
pany, and a night-guard ; the last of which is posted at night all ove.r the city, and calif 
(lie hours. 
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TiiC tlicic of We<it|ilsaliii U ^onenilly marsh i^nd hanvn ; yt,M is some good 

ct)m jiud pasiLire land: but the I'ruit is chiedy used to iced iukI hence it is that 

ihcir bacon and hams arc so niuulj admired. 

i!jo capital of A\’( stplialia, stands at the conflux of the river Aa with the Ems, 
It i.'- Oi a circular lonn, lar^c, and well fortified, l>u':i bv naf>jrc and art. It bas a fine 
Cilad(d, erected by a bishop, named rnard van ( JauMi, in order to awe the Uirghers*. 
In tliisciiy are a ^rcat numlc . (^f convents an ! other reliirioiis houses, many of them 
stately pih'b, and Mirroimdcd with ( xrelleiit ;^ardn',=. 

JNdLiburn was l iurjcrly an im|)cri;d city, and a I Lins town, and possessed a con- 
sideialiie liade ; but is now greatly declined, and the inhabitants live chi('fly by agricul- 
tine and reddin'; calLl(\ 

Osiuib.n-g, or Oaualiruck, was former! v an imperial city, and one of the Huns towns ; 
but is now sul>jcct to the bisliop, though it sti-l enjoys many privileges, and a revenue 
of ahoid 5S(*0<} or ,V()0c; lix-dollar-. It has its name, horn a biidgc over t!ie river Ilase, 
or (Ah?, wliicli divides it into t!io Old aiul Ncvv'jonii, and slamis y*") miles west oi 
Haiiuvcr, and df) nuilh-cast of Munster, being surrounded M’ith walls and iiitcnes, but 
commanded by a mountain, within cannon-shot. It stands in a fine plain, and is adorn- 
ed with several good buildings, and on the mountain thoie is an abbey. the magistracy 
ol this city, w'hich is rc-ehosen yf‘ar]y, on the f2nd of January, is Lutlieran ; and the 
ciiurc.lv s belong, some to the Lntiic runs, and some to the [lapists. Roth parties have 
t!'c id! and Iilc cxcrci -o (.j llmir religion, wlirtlicr the bishop bo protestant or papist, 
lie b‘i.!)hops p. dace, called J'^etershurg, was built by bi.')hop Jirnest Augustus, brotlier 
.t.i dug (jicorgc! 1. It IS well forti/ied, and separated from the towc. l>y a biidgc. It 
is a h' x.igoii, uith a coin I in the middle, and cit each corner a In the town- 

)ioic:c are still pi''*cTvcd ilic pictures of the plenipotentiaries that assisted at the con- 
fercnc< lluic for the fumoiNS treaty of W’estphalia. In the treasury of the cathcdr.il 
an. Lii'i t(j he seen some (unaments givcui l)y Charlemagne, as also Jiis crown, uliieli is 
ejnly o!' silver g.lt, and his comb and baloon, six feet in length, both of ivory; togctlier 
uitli oluer euriosilics. Chailcmugno is said to have erected here a school lor lutm and 
greck, u hicli the Jesuits, in convu rterl into an academy. 1 h^^y have the best 

biead and beer that is to be met vvith in all U’^pstphaii.i, and Imvo a pretty good trade in 
bacon and linen ; as al'.o bv (jrewing a palatable tliiek soil of l)ccr, called biisc. Ibis 
city IS noted for a treaty betuixt the empeior and ilu' l\ing of Sweden, in 1648, wherein 
the tuiairs ot the prolc.stunt.s were ix giilated, wliieh was a branch of the treaty of \\ cst- 
piiuhu. Ihctown, with (he rest of the principidih , is subject to its bishop, who is 
count of the empire, and, by tlic treaty of Westphalia, must be alternately a protestant 
and papisf. The popish bishop is siifFraijan to the arebbi'hop of Cologne ; but the pro- 
testaiit bishop is indccil a temporal prince, and alwaxs^ f the house of Brunswick, in con- 
sideration of the prineij)ality of Ilalbeistat, which w:^s tid'en from this house, and con- 
icned upon the elector of Biandenbirg, Fredfuiek, duke of York, seo^nd son of hi? 
liii'c-tv (jcorgo HI. is tlic present bi^'liup. The cathidral is in the bano's of the Roman 
vtbioiies, with the clRireh and monastery of the Dominicans in the old city, and tho 

\oi. F 
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( )ilci»i.\te elm .h of Johi) in the new. The ivrotestancs are masters of ^ the ^reat 
paroe'r.al ciioft. i ’)i .M.iiv m the old eitv ; and botli relii^ion^ iicuc i \oif*c in tlie 
tiectioh oi ) cMiujns h( lon^inif to llio catheihal, I .n Kom \n e itho- 

lic=, and lh(' ie\i]ui»s ol Ion nioii aie rniujcd by the Jesint'^, Kn tin 1 ol their 

colK i^e , so tliLin are In L Uiiee pujte taiit ranons> ulio inivc lo in * . (kc- 

lion ot the Ro.jiin ^Mtlioln' bi'>[jo[i, ’alitn n i) h»^ Inn to -i lecfn! 1 e* »)i S , > [ il o 

3S toitiiiiil I'! t a(o-'tlL ; heic it 'wi>. tlnl fieoi^c I. v Dom, on the ol ^()bi), 

histaliuj i 1 . 1 / -t Aii^'istu^, hcini; till .1 In o[. o.ui piinee of the phut , ii i i l,eu ako lie 
ilicd, in the ot the lOth of June, I7‘i7 , and, as some sas, in tlic \eiy loon in 

'\ijich i u.is l)oin. d’he l>ibliopi)c sitn.'ted in t!.e cen're ul tlu‘ ( ii h; tin niitu 
pot (}i it VMV niai diy, hot at the southrin cMiOnii’j ol il aic ^oie mo ndains d he 
in/jiibitanl'i have eoM''itleral)ic manulaetnu^ (. linen, an I a eoc.o hutd oi eabh , 
and ol 1‘it‘ir lio*^^, ioi whieh iIk y aie itn.nKok‘, nude t iC ij "Vr" h«ilii h.irfai 
Aol lai iMjin tins eity aie he ^een the lu.n- (1 .m old CihiMn aiKi ea^tk, c v’ ( d !h e- 
lem, wliKli ^oj u say was hndt by kinj; WiicLino, u|)v n his c )iu(‘!Me i, aiKi u.> uit l.'o 

mile lioni it h lne nionasleiv ul Knlkh on tlie lank ot i lakt' soelevp, th tic; oil 

it could never \cl Ijc l<itliuiiKd. I'lns was wna huL town in ^Ve {[ilu i»a v» hieli icceivi 1 
the iaitheian dodiim' 

Lippe IS beated on a iivei of the same name, and can a ' oii a '‘on^ lei h'e trad'* in 
picpai in^r timber lor the building ol vessclb on the Konie. d he lo'iUo v lo lul it 
IS unwholesome and inaish\. Near Pvimunt aie inintial uatei^, winch aie maeli 
esteemed. 

C’levob, a eily of (iermany, in the duchy of Clevcs, of v\hich it is Iht' c'lpiuil, stands 
upon a pleasant hill, about three miles tioui the Khuie, with which it coninnniicaccs 
iiy meano ol a tanal, which is laive t‘nou;;h loi barges. Ulie castle' stands upon a 

niGuntain ; and, thouj^h old, is vciy a‘^,('cal>le. C’alvinists, Lutherans, anil Roman 
catholics, aic all loleratcd m tlie city. Last lon^^itucle 5^36 ; north latitude 1 ^ 

duliei'', a city, capital ot the duchy ot Jnlicis, in W cstfilialia; some liniik lliis city was 
founded by Julius Cro'jar, or Julia Ai;iippind ; but tlii'^ is much (jiicstioned b\ ulhcis, 
I'ccause it is not mentioned bcloic Autoiiinuss Jtiudaiy and Tlieodubiusk lablcb. dlie 
town is small, hut well tortitied, and neatly built ; the houses aie of buck, and the sticets 
bioad and regular, dhe citadel ib lari>e and very stiong, containing a palace of the 
anticnt duki's, and a spacious pia/za. In the subuibs there is a monasteiy ot UaitliUbians, 
nobly enilowed by scv,.ral dukes of Julieis. The town is bjt poorly inhabited, though 
they have a line wooden manulaclory m this country, and likewise anotliei of linen. 

It was taken by piiiice Alauncc ot Nassau, in iGlO, and by the iSpaniards in lO'JlJ. it 
is seated on the livtr Uo i, m cast longitude jj' ; north latitude 5(f 53- 

Aix-la-Cha[)ellc is a li le city of (ierniauy, in the circle of Westphalia, and ducliy of 
Juliers. 

All authors aie agu :d about its antiquity, it being mentioned in Cflcsai’s Commen- 
taiies and the Aiiiuib ot lacitus. The Homans had colonics and loiticsjcs iheic, wiicn 
at war with the Gcniiuns ; but the mineral wateis and the liot bath so incieascd its lam«f, 
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that, in process of time, it was advanced to the privilcjics of a rity, by t!ie nnim' of 
Aqiije^ranii. that is, the waters of (iiaiiins ; that whieli it has now, ot Aix-la-Ciiapeilc, 
was [fiven it by the rrench, to (li^fiiioiiish it from llie oMiei' Ai\'. It is so called on ac- 
count of a chapel built in boroiir of the 1/olv A'irein, l)v (’harl('ina;^ne ; who, haviiiff 
repaired, bcautitied, and rnlai^jc d fiie(i!v, w Inch was (h stioyed hy the Iliiiij i:) the 
reij^n ot Attila, in Idl, made it the nuial place of hi; resid. m-e. d'he town is stated 
in a valley, suiioundcd Witn momituins and wood", and yet the air is very whole- 
some. 

It may he dividct’ into the inward ami ontwaid c ity, 'rhe inward is incompasst'd with 
a wall, about tliicc' cpiartcrs ol a league in cii eumleteiu’c', h.iviiio ten gates ; and the 
outward wall, in whi- h there aie 1 1 gates, is about a league ami a halt in circumference. 
'J'heie are tivuhls which run tlirougli the town, and keep it very clean, turning several 
mills ; besides 'JO pnblie foimtain-, and many priiate onc.s. d licy have stone qiiairies in 
the neighboiii liood, winch tnriii"h the inhabitant-, with [iiopcr matcn’als for their tnag- 
iiilieent buildings, of which the stadt-hoiee and tiio eathcdial arc the chief. There arc 
likewise ,‘30 p.iroehiul or collegiate dun dies. IIjc niarivct-piacc very spacious, and 
the houses round it arc stately. In the middle, hel'ore the ‘)ta(lt-hou<!e, is a fountain of 
blue .stones, which throw.! out water from siv p’pes into a maible bason, placed beneath, 
30 feet in circiinifu cnee. On the top ol tins fountain 1 j placed the statue of Char- 
Icmague, of brass, gilt, holding a sceptre in hi.s light liaiul, and a globe in Ins left. 
The .stadt-bouse is adorned with the .statues of all tlu'cmpeiois since Chailemagnc. 'I'liis 
labi'ic baj thiec stones, the upper of uliieh is one entire loom, of 1<»‘J feet in length, and 
,00 in breadth. In this the new elected emperor fornieily cnteitaincd all the doctors of 
the cmpiic. 

Aix-la-C'hapdlc is a free imperial city, and changes its magistracy every year on the 
eve ot St. .John Baptist. The ma\or is in the nomination of the the elector paiatiiie, in 
the (jnaiity of the duke bf Juliers, us jirotector of the city. Tiiis place is famous for . 
several councils and treaties of peace concluded here ; paiticnlaily tho-'j between l iancc 
and Spain, in Kids, and hetw'een Great Britain and Trance, in I7-iS. 

The hot sulphurous waters, for which this place has so long hetn celebrated, arise 
from several sources, which supply eight baths, constructed in dill'crent jiarts of the 
town. These waters, near the sources, arc dear and pdluccd ; and have a strong sul- 
pliurous smell, rcsembliRg the washing of a foul gun ; but they lose this smell by expo- 
.sine to the air. Their taste is saline, bitter, and urinous. They do not contain 
iron. They are also neutral near the fountain, but afterwards are manifestly and pretty 
strongly alkaline, insomuch that cloths are washed with tlicin without soap. On the 
vaults above the springs and aqueducts of these waters is found, every year, when tliey 
arc opened, a quantity of fine white-coloured fiowers of sulphur, which has been sub- 
limed from the waters. 

'J'lie lime of drinking, *n the first season, is from the beginning of -May to the 
middle of June; and in the latter season, from the middle of August to tlic latter end 
of September. 
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Tiicro nrc galleries or piams, iindrr uhicli the company mmIIv the of diiuL^. 

in order to pronu>lc the opciali(jn of tlio uatt r^. 'j ne poor j hath is fiee lur every 
hodv'. arid is frecjueiitc u l>y c»’ 0 (ids of poor i)c*o|)le. 

It trarcclv iua'c^^^niy fo add, thaf there arc all kind.-- of ainnscnients conim(;ii to other 
piact'^j (a j uidie rr^ -rt ; iuit sli.iipcos appear inonj ?[deralid lluin Uiisuin- 

ing lith s, uilii an c^jijipage -uilaMc to t kmu. A’'\-hi-C'h:in(;lle is 'J 1 miles from Spa, jG 
Iroiu J.icgL, and O'O fioin C'ol-'\^ii(‘, ikibt lomiltude 3 ^ 4S ; north latitude o I' 53 . 

13ro(\ a hi^hoi'i ie ol (oi’inniv, in the ciielo of A\'estpli;ilia, i.s ljMnui(*d to the north 
hy i' lu f ; t<» thr .-o'lth by ( diumpatiiie and Lii\cinbnr^ ; to the < ast by r.uneiil)iii jr - iid 
Ju.KJ-; and to the \ust by lhvd)ant, Naiumy and Ilainaiilt. Il is vciy unequal both 
i* 1' ir^th and breaiUli ; the Idiim r Ixinii; in sonic places above PO miles, in others nut 
h.ill so mncli ; tnui tiie laifei in some places dd, in ollicrs bardly Lu. 'ilic air hero is 
Aery temperalc and the soil fruitful inborn, v.ine, Mood, and pasture. iler(^ also arc 
mines ol lead and iron, pits of coal, (luarii^'s of marble and stone, and some celebiatcd 
miiRial \vat('rs, as those of Spa and C’lian-fontaine. The principal rivers are the Mais 
and Samhie. Tlie manufactures and eoimnoditi('-« of tix' country are chiefly beer, unns, 
nails, seve;(\ leather, ^^ith the product--ue lune just nunlhoned. 

li a M)id lull luadlhrnt air; and a soil huitlul in eorn, \iine, wood, and 
pastiiK. Tie* co'intiy abounds also in canl<y li-h, and game, salt springs, baths, and 
mineial 'Mitna. 'The hill.s. nhieliare manv, }i(.hl silver, cop];er, lead, iion, alum, 
vitiiol, jfit-co il, siilpimr, Ijoles, a porcelain eailh, mailile, and alabaster. In the Kder, 
godd soim tiuK's found ; and at Jd\mkenburg a gold mine was tbrmeily wrought. Hero 
arc tiiree univcisities, l)e->ides a latin scliool and cvmnasia for the instruction of youth. 
'The maniiiactmcs of ll(‘s.sc are linen cloths, Iiat>, stockings, gloves, paper, goldsmiths’ 
waic, aiu! at Cassel a lieantiful porcelain is made. They have also the finest wool in 
(j''rm’iny ; lint arc ixqiroached for Avant of industry, in exporting it in^leacl ot iimnufuc- 
tni iUg it thcii’S* Ivis. 

(-'a.^cI, the capital city of the landgraviatc of Ilessc Casscl, is divided into the old 
and new !ng!i towns. 4 he new’ town is best built, the houses being ot stone, and 
the streets bioad. Tiic bouses of the old town, wliich is within the W'all, are mostly oi 
limber, but (lie stitx'ts are firoad, and the market-places spacious. Ihc j>lacc is strongly, 
but iiTf'guiarly tovtifled. It contains about f^C,()()0 inhabitants, ot vvliom a considerable 
pro[)oiiiun aie Fomeb protestants. These liavc established .several manufactures, particu- 
larly in lii.e woollen hranch. 

Darmstadt has a handsome castle, where its prince generally resides. Marpurg ie a 
fitrong aim cousidrralile town, seated in a pleasant country, on the river Lolin. It has aa 
university, a c,*.sile, a paliu-n, a handsome square, and a magnificent town-liouse. 

Thecountiyoi 11 maw is < \cc( dnuLdy fttilc in corn, Avine, and fruits; yielding also 
saU springs with bOi..c coi^iper, silver, and cobalt. It is populous, and has flourish- 
ing trade and ijj.nmLvclures. Its capital of the same name, is pleasantly situated on the 
rivtr Kenzig, near it.5 confluenco with the Maine. The river divides it into the new and 
old towns, both of which arc foitificd. The new town, which was built liy the Frciult 
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a»d riemisli refugoeSt is regular and handsome. 1 he castle,. in which the countf used 
to reside, and which stands in the old town, ii forti/ied, and has a fine t^oweivgardcn, 
with commodious apartments, but makes no great ap^pearancc. Here is an university, 
witli several manufactures ; particularly of that of rolled tobacco, a very considerable 
trade. 

Frankfort on the Maine, where the emperors were formerly elected, is a liandsome, 
strong, and rich place, and has a vast deal of commerce. Hero tlie Golden Dull \i* 
preset ved, which is the original of the fundamental laws ot the empire. It is seated on 
a fine fertile plain, and well fortified, with a double ditch, bastions, redoubts, and rave- 
lines. J he streets are remarkably wide, and tlic houses liandsomcly built. It has 
great convcniency for carrying on an c.Kteiisivc trade with the other parts of Germany, 
by means ot the navigable river that runs through it. The fair of Irankfort is one of 
the most celcbi'ated in Euro|;)e. It is held twice a-year, in spring and autumn, and lasts 
each time 14 dajs or two weeks ; the first of which is called the week of acceptance, and 
the second the week of pSyment. These fairs are famous for the sale of all kinds of 
commodities, but particularly for the immense quantity of curious books, no where 
else to be found, and whence the booksellers throughout Europe used to furnish 
tlicmselves. 

Nassau Siegen is in general a mountainous and woody country, with some arable and 
pasture land, and a good breed of cattle. Its manufactures are chiefly those of iron 
and steel, having an iron mine in the neigbourhood of Siegen. Nassau Dillenbuig 
• iiiis not much arable land^ but plenty of wood, good quarries of stone, some silver and 
\itriol, copper and lead, with stone of iron, for the working and smelting of wdiich theue 
aie many torges and founderies in the countiy; and i>y these and by the sale of thcii 
iron, the inhabitants cliiefly subsist. 

'i lie Palatinate breeds an abundance ot cattle, and is well watered by the Rliine and 
the Neckar. The air is healthful, and tlic soil fruitful in corn, pasturage, wine, tobacco, 
and all SOI ts of pulse and fruits, particularly walnuts, chesnuts, and almonds. In the 
llliirie is found gold, the exclusive right of searching for which belongs to the electee. 

Jlcivtleburg, the capitabof the lower electorate, is a considerable and populous town ; 
hut greatly reduced by the calamities it has suffered. It is noted for its great tun, which 
holds SOO hogsheads, and is usually kept full of ’Khenisli wine. Manheim baa a very 
strong citadel, and a palace, v^here the elector palatine often resides. 

Phillipsburg U very strong, being seated in the midst of a morass, and fprtiiicd with 

seven bastions and several advanced works. ' c \ 

Rhinefels is a strong fortress, which commands the navigation to a great extent of that 

river. 

Treves is a very antient city, and stands on the MoseUc, over '^ich it has a fine stone 
bridge. The cathedral is a large building ; and near it stands the ^ftlector's palace, which 
was," not long ago, rebuilt. Here are three collegiate five parish churches, three 
colleges of Jesuits, thirteen monasteries and nunneiies, an university, founded ki 1472, 
a house of the Teutonic order, afrtd another of that of Malta, with some remams ot the 
VoL. I. * SC 
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anti<’nt^ Roman theatre. The pi ivate houses arc in general mean, and the city neither 
well fortitiednor well inhahited. 

Cohlcntz is an antient, handsome, stronR town, seated at tlie confluence of the 
rivers Rhine and Moselle, in a fertile country, among mountains covered «ilh vine- 
yaids. It IS tfi»' usual residence ot flu: electors of Treves. Over the Rhine i.s a bridge 
ol 12 aiclics, built for tire convenience of the inhabitants of Coblentz and the adjacent 
))!.ices. A foiry machine is constnntly going fioin the city to the other side of the ilhine, 
where there is a little town and a strong castle, huilt on an eminence nami d the lock of 
honour, lliis machine is erected on 12 boats, in the form of a large square gallery, 
enroinpa.sscd v\itl) balustrades; and canies a tall flag-staff,^ on which are displaced the 
aims of the electorate of Treves. It is put in motion by the feirymau’s pulling a lopc, 
whicli is fixed to a standard on each side the river. The castle appeals ti be almost 
inaccti5siblc to an enemy, and entirely commands the city ot Cdblcntz. IIjc archbisbop's 
palace stands at flu' foot of this rock, and the arsenal at a little distance. 

Uonn i.s an aiitient and .strong city, the usual residence ot the elector of Cologne. It 
is ot great consequence in time of war, because it is situated on the Rliinu, in a place 
j^wlieio it can slop every thing that comes dowm that livcr. It is well fortified by the 
elector, who has a fine palace and beautiful gai dens in tlic city. 

Cologne is ail anfient and celebrated town of Germany, in the diocese of that name, 
with an archbishop's see, and a famous imivcnvity, siated on the livci Rhine, in east lon- 
gitude t)’38, north l.uiuide .50” 50'. In the time of the Roiiians, this city was called Co- 
lonia, Agrippina, and Ubionun, because it was built by Agrippina, tlie wite of Claudius 1. 
and mother ot Nero; and because the Ubii inhabited ibis country ou llie Lower Ulniie. 
In 755 it was an orclibLshopric, and in 12ti0 entered into the Hanseatic league, 'i’lio 
iiiiivei'ity was e.stablisbed in 1388, by pope Urban VI, The city is foitified with stiong 
walls, flanked with 83 large towers, and surrounded with three ditches ; but these for- 
lificafions, being executed after the antient manner, could make hut a poor defence at 
present. It lies in the shape of a halt-moon, and is said to have 20 gates, 19 parishes, 
37 monasteries, and 36'5 churches and' chajjcls ; hut the streets in geneinl are dirty, 
and badly paved ; the windows of the nouses arc composed of juiall hits ol round gl.iss , 
and the inhabitants are but few for so large a place. It is inhabited mostly, by papists ; 
but (here are also many protestants, who repair to the neighbouring town Rlulbeim, in 
the (lucliy ot Rerg, for public woi.ship. Its trade, which is con.siderable, especially in 
Rhenish wine, is chiefly in the hands of protestants, and carried in by the Ilhine. The 
ships with which they trade to the Ncthcriancis aieof a partii^ular form, and considerable 
burden. 

I he clergy here ase very numerous, and nave large revenues. That of the arch- 
bishop is 1 30,(K»0/. Baron Pulnitz says, that though Cologne, is pne of the greatest 
cities, It » one of the most melancholy in all * /(hpre ijK:ing rotliing zo be 

seen but priests, fiiars, and students, many of whom beg alms with a song: and nor- 
thing to be heard but the ringing of bells; that there are very few families of quality; 
tfiat the vulgar arc very clownish , and that the noblemen of the chapter stay no longer 
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than their duty obliges them. Rfr. Wright, in his travtls, says, that the woiAen go 
veiled ; and that the best gin is lliat distilled IVoijj the juniper berries, nliicli grow in tliw 
neiglibuurhuod. 

'rius city is, perhaps, the most remarkable of any in the world for the great 
number ut precious relics U conhiins ; o* v.hich the popish clergy, no doubt, make 
their advantage. In the church of St. Ursula, they preUnd to show her fotnb, and the 
bones of tbe 11,000 pretended vitgin martyrs, though that story is entirely owing to a 
mistaken inscii()tion. 'Jhe heads of suine of the imaginary martyrs are kept in cases 
ol silver, others arc covered with Stull’s ot gold, and some have caps of cloth of gold ana 
velvet. Rrevat says, he saw between four and five thousand skulls, decked with gar- 
lands and coronets, ranged on shelves. The canonesscs of St. Uisula, who must be all 
countesses, have a handsome income. In tln-'r church they ptetend to show three of 
the thorns of our Saviour’s crown, and one of the vessels which contained the water 
that he conveitcd into wine at the marriage of Cana. In the church of St. Gercron are 
900 heads of .Mboiish cavaliers, .said to have been in the army of Constantine before 
it was converter!, and to have been bchcade-i for refusing to sacrifice to idols. Every 
one of tire heads has a cap of scarlet, adoincd with pcails. In the magnificent cathe- 
dial of St. Peter, the three wise men who came from the east to visit our Saviour are 
said tube luteired. I'licy lie in u large purple shiine, spangled with gold, set upon a 
pedestal of brass, in the midst of a square rnausolciinff, faced within and without with 
iiiaiblcand jasper. It i,s opened every morning at nine o’clock, if two of the canons 
qI the catliedial are present, when these kings or wise men are seen, lyingat full length, 
with their heads bedecked with a crown of gold, garnished with precious stones. Their 
names, which are Gasper, Melchier, and llalthasar, arc in |»urple characters, on a little 
grate, which is adorned with an infinite number of large rich pearls and precious stones ; 
particularly an oriental topaz, as big as a piucon’s egg, and valued at above 30,000 crowns. 
Over against, them are six large branches of silver, with wax candles, which burn night and 
day. The bones of these men, we are told, were brought to Constantinople by Helena, 
mother to Constantine, from thence to Milan by Eustorpius Rainold. In the Jesuits’ 
college are the portraits of the first 13 generals of that order, with Ignaticus Loyola at 
their head ; and in tfic church, which is the finest in Cologne, are many rich statues, an 
amazing quantity of fine silver plate, and the utensils for mass are all of gold, enriched 
with precious stones. In the Cordeliers’ church is the- tomb of the famous Duns Scotus, 
surnamed Doctor Subtilis, with this epitaph, “ Scotia me genuit, Anglia me suscepit, 
Gallia me docuit, Cologne me tenet.” 

Cologne i.s a free imperial city, and, as such, has a seat and voice in the diets of the 
empire, and circle of the Lower Rhine. In those of the empire, it bos tbe first place 
on the Rhenish bench. Towards tbn defence of the ^empire, ibr assessment is 825 
fi(jrins ; and towards the maintenance of the cbamber-coort, 405 rix-doHars, 721 kruitzers 
eadi term. Its mil iti'v consists ot four companies of foob who keep guard at the 
gat<8. It is governed by its own senate, in respect to civil matters and causes; hut 
the cnminal jurisdiction belongs to the elector and his chapter ; and so jealous are 
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inhabitanii of iiiro, that' they will not permit him W stay in the city above three dayt at 
a time, nor to come into it nith a large retinue. Tor this reason, the elector resides 
commonly at Boon. 

Tlie lUiincgau is a beautiful district of the electorate of Mentz, situated on tho 
Rhine, about three miles from the city of Mentz, and is so populous, tiiat it looks like 
one entire town, intermixpci with gardens and vineyards. The Rhine here grow® astonish- 
ingly wide, and forms a kind of sea, near a mile broad, in which are several well woodod 
little islands. The Rhinegau forms an amphitheatre, the beauties of which aie beyond 
all dosciiption. 

At Walluf. the very high hills come nearly down to the river side ; fronj thence they 
recede again into the country, forming a kind of half circle, the other end of which is 15 
miles oft' at Rudeslioim, on the banks of tlic Rhine. The banks of theiiv..r. the hills 
which form the circles, and the slopes of the great mountains, are thick sown with villages 
and ham'ets. 'J’he while appearance of the buildings, and the fine blue slated roofs of 
the houses, playing amidst the various green of the landscape, have an admirable ct- 
fect. In the space of every mile, as you sail down the river, you meet with a village, 
which, in any oilier place, would pass for a town. Many of the villages contain from 
300 to 400 families ; and there are 36 of them in a space of 15 miles long and .six miles 
bioad, which is the width of this beautiful amphitheatre. The declivities of all the hills 
and mountains are planted thick with vineyards and fruit-trees, and the thick woody to|)s 
of the hills cast a gloomy horror over the otherwise cheerful landscape. Every now 
and then, a row of rugged hills run directly down to the shore, and domineer majeciically 
over the lesser hills under them. On one of these great mountains, just about the 
middle of the Rhinegau, you meet with 'dobannisberg, a village which produces some 
of the best Rhenish. Before this village is a pretty little rising, and near the banks of 
the river there is a very fine old castle, which gives unspeakable majesty to the whole 
landscape. Indeed, in every village you meet with some or other large building, which 
contributes very much to the decoration of tlio whole. This country is indebted for its 
riches to the semicircular hill, which' protects it from tlw cold'wiflds of the east and 
north, at the same time that it leaves room enough for the sun to exeicise his benign in- 
fluence. The groves and higher slopes of the hills make excellent pastures, and 
produce large quantities of duftg, which, in a country of tiiis 8oit> is of inestimable 
value. 

The bank of the Rhine, opfiosite to the Rninegao, is exceedingly barren, and this 
heightens liie beauty of the prospect on the other side, by the contrast it exhibits ; on 
tills side, you hardly meet above three or four villages,- and these are far distant from 
eads. otbi^r. The great Interval between them is oecufrfed. by beatlis and meadows, only 
here' and there a thick bush Affords some shadOj and a few corn-fields among the villages 
npliven the gloomy landscape. The back ground of ^ oooedry is the most picturesque 
|irt of it. It is formed by a narrow goUet of meunftidns, which diminish in per- 
spective, between Rudesheim hnd Bingen. Perpendicular mountains and rocks hang 
over the Rhine in this [dace, and seem to make it the dominion of eternal night. At ts 
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<ILslun( i[r {;I]uk* seems to come out of the laudjCripc, throu^'h u liolc under /ground ; 
and il upplai" to iin tediously, in order to enjov ii- course ihrouf^li a plcasa U country 
the longM’. Aujidbt llie (laik[iefes wliicli covers iljis back ifround, the c(‘U}irated Mouse 
"J'oucr s(em^ to swim upon the liver. In a v\ohJ, there u not any thing in this whole 
tract, that docs not contiibutc sonictliing to tlic hcauty and magnificence ul the whole; 
01, if wo may be pernntted the cxpiesbion, to make the fiaiadise marc w( looiue. As 

u sail along the Ivinnc, between Alcnt/ aiid ihngcn, the banks of llie nver ioiinan 
)Vol aiijjrhiiUf atic, wljich makes one of the nrhe^t rind most pictuicsipio landscapes to 
l>c seen in Lurope. 'J liC inhabu<ui(5> of these legions arc some of them extremely lich, 
olid s'"ne of them ('xticmely pool. The happy middle slate is not for eoMntiir» the 
< hi( I p'lAlurt of which is ‘\me; for, beside') that the cultivation of the vineyaid is in- 
Imitely mole troublesome and expensive than agiicultuie, it is suhjfcted to icvolutions, 
wliicl), i 1 an instant, u.iinct* the holder of land to the condition ot a day-labourer. It is 
a CM'at mi-lortunc lur this countiy, that, though icsliaiiRd hy law, the nobility are, 
tlnOiLih loimivauce of liie clectoi, allowed to purchase as much land as they please, 
d he peasant generally begins by runniiig in clebt for bis viniyvard ; so tliat if it does not 
tuin out well, be is ••educed to da\ labour, and the luh man extends his possessions, to the 
great (I'tiimeiit ot the couniiy. ddieu; are seveial peasants Leu', wlio, having incomes 
ot ^0, OO, 01 100 ()()() guildeis a-year, have laid a'^ide the peasant, and cRsumed llic 
wint -meiciiant ; but, ^ph mlid as then situation is, it docs not compensate, in the ejes 
of the humane man, lor the .sight ot so many poor people, with whiih tin* villages hv^aini. 
in ouh r to icnd( r a enunti v oi this kind piosptious, llic state should iippiopr iate n 
luiid to the purpose «»t m iintiiiniiig the jK.i-^uit in had \e.iis, and giving him assis- 
•au(.e, whicli Ills uecLSsjtij s and hi.» Wvi.il ol i' idy mom y may, from tune to iimi', make 
i ouv 1 ( ni 

III. iiujihitinis of (he Uinu lu ,u * a h . d'.cma , an I unconimouly Ltioug racti (f 
nun. ^ oil o,e, U tie vuv h* *i‘‘pt cr, thatuiui vv me gives them meny he ai ts and 
souiitl bodu dH< V Ini'-e a lued (eaJ of n.ituriil wit, and a vivacity and jocf'scncs'S 
wlmii disljiiguish tlu m vtiy much in n llicir nc i nioours. 'jounced only compare 
tnem a.ih . mu' of tin se, to !)<• eonvi r d that lire d.mkei of wme excels t'le dnukcr of 
beei and woler, liolh in Inniv and nun'’ ; and that the inhahitaiit ot the soulli is much 
btuuur llian lie wlio lives in the noiiii * hi* though the wme drinker mav hot l'u%o qUilc 
as mudi lUsli as Lc who dunks onU l>e» n* lias hMtrr lilooil, and can bi n* mncli more 
woik. I’aciius iuid alieadv ohscived lii ", in his iicuties i)c morihus tlenudjmrum. 

I’lic laigc and coipulent bodies ot *' '' litimuH,'' sajs he, “have a great appcaiancu, 
but arc not made to last.” At that Lnn'^ almost all the Germans diank only water ; hut 
the meie dimkingol wine has cff'^ctcd .i r»nolntiun in several parts of Germany, wliicli 
makes the pu"^(iit inhabitants ol th^^^'O countiies vtiy different from those described by 
Taciius black and biown bair is mnOh inoie conwnon liere than the white, wliicli 
mode the (Jeimans so tanious in old Itomo. “ It vvill be easily imagined, says baron 
Ilciibock, “ that the imniks t»ne particulailv well in so rich a counti}. made a 

visft to the prelate of Kibacli. These lordly monks, lor feo in every rcqif'vttbcy 
VoL. I. ^ » 1> 
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*!ftve an excellent hunt, rooms m.^^nificcntly fiirnislieJ, biJIiaid fables, iialf a doxen 
l/eantilijl ^vornen^ uml a stnpendofis ume cell ir, tl>e ucll ran, jt'd* batteries of 

uliicli inadcj tnc sluuJder. A nionk, ulio my nsfonisbment at ll)^ n-imber of tb(? 

cad^s, assured me, that, uilbout tho-bi ni^i infltience ubich ll JviTd fitew them, it would 
b<' totally iuj|)o‘'S)ble for the cloi‘=ter to s'd)»isl in so damp a sUnation/' 

Rude-^.heim, a rich vilhir*' of (he* Klnno^Taii, .situated about five mile.s from the city 
of Aleut/, coiilaius about 'J3no inli.ibiTmts. I'he* wine of thi< pi ice* is hoL^ I upon as, 
M ithout coini 01 ison, the be‘rt ot the Khinc^au, and conscquentlv of all (icimanv. Parnn 
Itcisbcck say‘^, he found it much more fi» ry thm (hit of 1 lorlilifiiu ; but that for pi >a- 
santness of taste there is ru) cotiipoiison betwixt them. Tlie best Uiide:3hei{n bkt* the 
!)(*st flocblieimei, sells upon tlie spot for thicc iruildcrs tie^ b )ttle. A'on can,” sns 
oiii ,mllioi, “ have no toleiable wine bVre for one guihJcM*, nor aiiv vi'ry i;o 'd foj tao ; 
at least 1 should prefer the uci’iit Uuiiiunlv I ever ta-ted to any Rud Juiniti I met 
•willi eith( r here or at Alentz for lh<*se piicis. Indeed, the v.ino of Oiir host u licli e r- 
cleniastic) v'asdar I) *tter than any v^e conld ^r-’t at t’u* inn. It stands to reusvin, ih.it 
the same vintage fLuiiislics grapes ol’ very diiKient il^ciieos f)f gocnliiess ; but, besides 
this, it is in the Rlnnrgau as every wlK'r(*(*U. ; the bt wmes aic generally 5ent abioad 
by the poor and middling inhabitants, and the wo»bt k ‘j t lor intiimil con^uin|'Mun ; loi 
the expince of tin* carnage beinjT the »sanie in ( odi c.ee^-, st»ah.y‘j^ .h ul miKii lallu'i 
pay a doidile price for the good, llh:r have the bid. h oinv ntii people, .’•ikIi as 
our b/)bt was, who can affoid to keep the [iiodi.ce of (hcii laml lor tin ii o'ui t!iinkinj<; 
I^pon tin’s priuciph', I have eaten much better Nwi-jb cheeses oitoi SwKzeiland than in 
it, and liave drank ir.uch helter Rhenish in the inns iji the northern parts of (ieiinaiu, 
than in the country where the vine gious. 'Hie pobitiun of the eountiv al'^o contiibntcs 
to render the wine dearer than it would otherwise be. As the b(*st grows in its nioie 
northern paits, the easy trauspoit Ijv the Rhine to Holland, and all parts of the woild, 
raises its piicc above its real value. 'J'lic place ulieie tlic flower of the Rudeoluim 
wine grows, is precisely tlie neck of land, formed hv the w’inding of llic Rhine to the 
north, after it has run to the westward trum MeiU/ hither Idiis neck, winch ib a rock 
almost perpendicular, enjoys the first ray** of the rising, and the last of the setting sun. 
It is divided into small low terraces, which aie carried up to the utmost top of the hill, 
like steep stairs ; these are guarded by small walls and earthen mounds, which are often 
washed away by the rain. The first wine was brought hither from France, and they 
still call (he best grape the Orleannois. They , plant the vine stocks very low, scarce 
ever nioic than four or five feet high. This way of planting the vine is favourable to 
the production of a great deal of wine, but not to its goodness ; as the phlegmatic and 
harsh pails of it would certainly evaporate more, if the sap was refined through higher 
and more numcious canals. This is undoubtedly the reason why every kind of Rhenish 
has something in it that is harsh, sour, and watery. The harvest cf the best vincvaids, 
which are the lower ones, in the above-mentioned neck of land, is often bought before- 
hand, at the advanced price of some duculs, by Dutch and other merchants. It njusi 
Le a very rich stock to yield above four measures of wine. You may easily imagine, 
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the cultivation of vineyards mu.st bo very expensive in this country, as the dunj, uhiefc 
is e.itreinfely dear, must be cutiicd up to the top of tlic mounlaiijs on the peasant's 
sliujjiflers. 

1 !ic yiclil)ii?hopiic anrl ('Icrlonitc of Mentz lies on the banks of the river Mayne, 
bf'tuecii t[»e electorate ol 'I'liers, on (he uesf; the I^alatinate, on (ho south; Fianrouia, 
on the east ; and the \Ve(t<Md\\,()n the nu» ih It i-s al)oul (a) miles iii lenatli fiom notlh- 
cast to suiilh-vNest, aiul about ,)() iu l>uL'*di,h. A ennsidt iiihle part oi the oUctor^s re- 
venue arises fiom the toll on the Uldiic aiul the Ma\ne, and lioni the lux on the excellent 
vines pioiiiccd in this countiv. 

Ment^, a considcud)le tv)\'n in the cii‘'lc of the Lower Rhine, and ca()ital of the clcc^ 
loralc 01 the same name, is situated on tin Rhine, m'ai its confl'acncc with tlio ifayne, 
-0 miles noith-v’iest of VV'urms, K} west ol Fiankfoit, and 7*3 cast of Tricib ; in eubt lon- 
gitude noith lalitude 49' *31'. 

'1 hr- city claims a liiilu to the invention of (he art of printing. Here is a very bcau- 
tilu! (]nay mong tlie liver, defended l>y several woiks, well lortilied with cannon. That 
pait of the city which exltnids tow aids the livor is most populous. The best vineyards 
jor Rhenish wiu' being in this neighbourhood, MenU has a flourishing trade in that 
commoiiity particulaily ; and its commtn’e is the brisker, by reason that all 

(he mcrchandiio that passes up and dov\n tlie Uhlnc, stops in its harbour to change 
h'oUomi. 

'i'he ijortlnm part of the city, in which the arclibishop resides, is full of very regular 
buddings. IJcnc are three leguhar streeb, calh’d Iderehen, which run parallel to each 
Ollier iiom tlie hanks of the iUiine to <>()() vaids within the city, and arc cut almost rc- 
' s;ukirly hy >crv pretty ciobs streets. 'J i.e archhisliop's palace has a most commanding 
View of these streets, the Rhine, and the llhincgaii. 1 here arc also some good build- 
iiws in the old part of the city, 'flie maiket ot beasts is cxircimcly well worth seeing, 
iind \()u liere and tneic meet with other agreeable spots. The nunket in the middle of 
the town, though not regular, )s one of the prettiest places in Germany. The cathe- 
dial well v\orth notice. It is an iintucnsc large old CJothic building, the spire of 
which was struck nith lightning about 120 years ago, and entirely laid iij ashes. As it 
was made of a fore.st of wood, at hurned 14 hours before it was entirely consumed, lo 
prevent tliese accidents for tlie future, the chapter bad the present one built to the same 
height iu stone, an unilertaking which cost them 40,000 guilders, or 4000?. It is a 
great pity that it is overloaded with small ornaments ; and a still greater, that this 
wondcrtul edifice is so choaked up with sliops and houses, as to be hardly more than 
half visible. As, however, houses and shops are very dear in this part of the town, 
one caiiruit be very angry witli the chapter for choosing rather to make the most of its 
ground, than to show rhe church to the beot advantage. The rent of a shop and a 
single room to live in is 1..4) guilders, or 15?. per annum, in this part of the town. There 
is Imidly another church in Germany of the height of this cathedral; and the inside of 
it i:; (h corated with several magnificent monuments of princes and other personages* 
besides the cathedral, the city of Mentz contains several other churches, in the modern 
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stile, very well worth seeing. St. Peter’s and the Jesuits church, tliouftfi both too much 
loaded with ornainents, arc ainon<' this number. The church of the Augustiues, of 
which tlie inhabitants ot Mentz are so proud, is a master-piece of had taste ; but that 
of Ignatius, though little is said about it, would be a model of the antique, if lure, 
likewise, theie hud not bten too much ori>jment lavished. Upon the whole, the palaces 
of the noblesse'^ want that noble simplicity wliich alone constitutes true beauty and mag- 
nificence. In another century, the* externals of the city will be quite chtiuged. 'J he late 
prince built a great deal, and the present has a taste for tlie same sort of ex|)cncc. Tlic 
monks and governois of hospitals also have been foiceil to rebuild tlicii liouscs ; so that 
when a few more streets are made broader and slraiglitcr, the whole will have no bad 
appearance. The inluibitauts, who, together with the gariison, uinoimt to 30,000, aie 
a good kind of people ; and, like all the catholics in Germany, make great account of a 
good table, llieir faces are interesting, and they are not deficient eilher in wit or 
activity. 

There are few -cities in Germany, besides \’icnn.i, which cont.iiii so licli and numerous 
a nobility as this does. There are some bouses which have estates ot 1 ('0,000 guildero, 
or 10,000/. a-jear. The counts of Bassenheim, Schonborn, Stadiou, Ingelhcim, Elz, 
Ostein, and Walderdorf, and the lords of Dalilberg, Breteiiibacli, with some others, 
have incomes of from 3(\000 to 100,000 guilders. Sixteen or eiglitecn houses have from 
13,000 to 3(',000 guilders annual revenue. 

'riie dobility of tin’s place are said to be some of the oldest and mojt untainted in 
Germany. Ihere are amongst them many persons of extraordiiiarv mciit, who join 
uncommon knowledge to all the duties of active life. Upon the whole, they are far 
siipoi lor to the gi\.alor pait of the German nobility. Their education, however, is still * 
too stiff. 'J he til jt minister of the court was refused admittance into iluir assemblies, 
loi not being siifiiciently noble ; and they think they dcgiadc themselves by keeping 
company with bourgeois. 

The clergy of this place are the richest in Germany. A canonry filings in 3,500 
Rhenish guilders in a modeiate year. The canonry of the provost filings liim in 40,000 
g'jil'ieis a-year; and each of the* deantiics is worth 2600 guilders. The income of the 
cha[)tcr altogether amounts to 300,000 guilders. Tliougb it is forbidden by the canons 
of tlie cliurcb for any one to have more than a single prebend, tliere is not an eccle- 
s-iasiio in this place but what has thice oc four: so that there is haidly a'ni.an amongst 
tium who has not at least 8000 guilders a-\car. The la.st provost, a count ot Elts, 
had picbends enough to procure him an income of 75,000 guilders. Exclusive ot the 
cathedral, there are several other choirs, in which the anomies bring in from 1200 to 
1500 guilders a*year. To give an idea of the riches of the raouasteries of this place, 
baron Kcisbtek informs us, that, at the destruction of the Jesuits, Iheir wine, which 
was reckoned to sell extremely cheap, produced 120,000 rix dollars. A little while 
ago the elector abolished one Carthusian convent and two nunneries, in the holy cel- 
lars of which there was found wine woith at least 500,000 rix-dollars. “ Notwithstand- 
itig thi; greal wealth,” continues our author, ** there is not a more regular clergy in 
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fill Germany. There is no diocese in uhich the regulations made by the council of 
"Trent have been more strictly cKlhcrccl to than they have here; tlie archbisljO[)S have 
made a |^articular point oF it, both at the time of the Refoimation and ever since. One 
thing, which greatly coutiibates to I<oep up discipline, is the not auflering any priest to 
KMiiain ill the country, v\ho has not fixed and slated duties, and a revenue annexed to 
them. 

Most of the irregiilaiitios in llavaria, Austria, and other countries, arise from alibotft, 
who are ohlired to si hsi^t by their daily industry, and any masses which they can 
pickup. Ihese creatuixs are entirely nnknovvn here. The theologicui tenets of this 
court are aUo purer fhan thos(* of anv other ecclesiastical prince in Germany. I was 
pleased to sec the bihio in the hands of so many common people, especially in the 
countiy. I was told that the reailin.g it ua's not forbidden in any part of the diocevsc ; 
only pcMsons were enjoined not to read it throngli wdlhout llie advice of Ihcir confessors, 
lor a lon^ time snpc r.^itition In^ heen hnnl^Hl throntfh its utmost recesses ; and, though it 
is not q\mc possible to getcntiMly clear of pilgiimages and wonder-working images, joii 
w ill meet wiilj no piie-st bold enf)ncili fo exorcise, or [ircach such nonsense as wc- hear in 
the pulpits ul other Cierman churches.” 

lliuugh the trade of this place has been constantly on the increase for tnese IS or 
‘JO years pi.^t, yet it is bv no irioans wbat it ouglit to be from the situation and other 
advantage.s. "Jdic jiersons here who call ihcm-jclves meiclmnts, and who make any cun- 
sidciablo iiguic, aic, in fact, only brokers, who procure their, livclibood at the cxpenco 
ot the country or territory round, or wdio act for the merchants of Frankfort. A few 
toy-sliops, five or six druggists, and four or five manufactuicrs of tobacco, are all that 
can possibly be called tradfus. 'ilieie is not a banker in llie whole town; and yet this 
• countiy eiijoys the staple privilege, and commands, by means of ibe !\iayii(*, Ncckar, 
and Khim . all the e^xports and imports of Alsatia, the ralaliiiate, Franconia, and a 
j>art ot S lafija and Hesse, as far :v8 the Nethci lands. The poit too is constantly liiled 
with ^hips, but few' of them contain any mcrcliandiije belonging to the inhabitants of the 
jdace. 

Nnrciiibcrg, an inijicrial ci(v, capital of n territory of the same name, is situated iu 
c:ist longitii io jj", noitli laliurle 47^ It stands on the llegnitz, o\cr which it has 

fe\eial biitlg s, bolh of ''ood and stone, at tin* br>tU)m of a lijil, GO miles from Augsburg, 
»S7 from Minieh, 4b’ Irowi Whnt/hurg, ami .">() Ikwi Kilisiion; audit is thought by some 
to bo the Segodunum, and by otbeis the Gallium Noiicuin, of the antienls. 

'J Ijvi city has deiived its ritune from the Ldi, upas uliieh stands this castle, called in 
l.itin CasliLUii Noricum, round which the city bLmm lobe built, and uhorc the 

emperors formerly lodged ; and here they lodg.- when tlicy pass by thilt city. They 

there preserve, as precious relies, tlie crown, cep! re, clothes, buskins, and oilier or- 
uamentj ul t f.a'i Icmagne, which served also th' onperor Leopold, v\hen Ivc went liiithcr 
after his clcciion, to receive the homage of tuc ,city. The small rivers llegni!/ and 
Scirvarzack, which pass by its walls, furui&li t .0 inliabitanls, besides other advantages^ 
with the mean.s of making all sorts of .sitilfs, dyes, and other manufactures, ami toys, 
wliich arc carried and sold even in the Imlics. 

\oL. I. *S1L 
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It is a lapg(? and well built town, but not very populous. Its fortifications arc a dou- 
ble wall, ilrtnke<l wilii towers mounting cannon, and a deep dilcb. The magisitratci 
and most ot the inhabitants are Lutherans. There are a great many churches and cha- 
pels in it In that of St. Sebald is a brass monument of the saint ; and a picture, re- 
presenting the creation of the world, by the celebrated Albert Uuror, who was a native 
of tl]f^ tONUi ; but the finest chmch in the town is that of St. Giles. In that of the Holy 
Ghost are kept nn>st of the jewels of the empire, togrthor with the pretended spear with 
whi('h our Saviours side was |)ierced, a thorn of his crown> and a piece of the manger 
wlierein he wa^ laid. Here are also a great many hospitals, one in particular for found-- 
lings, and another for |)ilgrims, with a gymnasium, an anatomical theatre, a granary, 
a fine public libr ary, the old imfierial fortress or castle, some remains of the old citadel 
of the bnrgi'avcs of Nuremberg, several latin scirools, an academy of painting, a well 
furnished arsenaj, a Teutonic house, in wdiich the Roman catholic service is tolerated, 
and a miirt. 

Ml*. Keyslar <*ays there are upw’ards of 500 streets in it, about 140 fountains, Iff 
churches, 44 religious houses. 12 bridges, 10 market-places, and 25,000 inhabitants; 
and that its territories, besides tire capital and four other towns, contain above 500 
villdjie*^, and about Ib'O mills on the Kegnitz. trade of this cily, Ihough upon tire 

tied me, is sir'd very great, mauv of its manufactures being still exported to oil parts of 
the world ; ainoni; winch wc Inay reckon a great variety of curious (oys, in ivory, wood, 
and metal, already mentioned. The city Jra»s also distingnisired itself in the arts of paint- 
ing and engraving. When the cinperor Henry VI. assisted at a touinarnont in Nuimu- 
berg, he raised 3b ourgnci's in tpe degree of nobility, the descendants of wiroin are call- 
ed patiicians, and Iravc the government of the city entirely hi tireir hands ; tire whole 
council, except eight masters of companies, wlio are summoned only on extraordinary 
occasions, consisting of them. Among the fine brass cannon in the arsenal, is one tfrat 
is ehar*ged at the breech, and may be fiierl eight times in a minute : and two that carry 
ball« pI ^’0 pounds. Tire cily keeps in co‘*stant \)^y seven companies, ronsisiiug each, 
in time of peace, of 100 men. bnl, in time of war*, of 185; two troops of cuiidvsier.s, 
each consisting ot 85 men, and two companies of invalids. There are also 24 companies 
of burghers, well armed and disciplinccl. On the new bridge, which is said to have cost 
100,000 guilders, are two py rat. rids, on the lop of one of which is a dove with an olive 
branch in her bill, and on the other an imperial black eagle* Music also flourishes 
greatly in Nuremberg ; and those who delight in mechanic arts and manufactures can- 
not any vvhere better gratify their curiosity. As an imperial city, it lias a seat and voice 
»t the diets of the empire and circle, paying to the chamber of Wetzlar 812 rix-dollars 
each term, The tciritory belonging to the city is pretty large, containing, besides two 
considerable forests of pine, called the Sibald and Laurence forests, several towns and 
iriliagQS. 

W« ha*^p mentioned already thojt certain families, called patricians, to the exclusion 
of the rest* possess the cilices of the senett^. I hey are composed of 42 persons, over 
which two castellans, or perpetual senaschals, preside, the first of whom has bis residence 
in tb cost!^ These castellans assemble sometimes in the eastlCi with five or sjx of the 
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chief members, to hold a secret council ; and, as this city glories in being one of the 
first which embraced Lutheranism, it preserves the privilege of that in civil matters, 
not admiftiiig any catholics to the magistracy or freedom of the town ; the catholics 
ttiere having the liberty only of remaining under the protection of the rest, and per- 
forming their leiigious worship in a cummandiry of Malta, and this but at certain 
hours, not to disturb the Lutliei'ant, who likewise assemble there, although ia possession 
of all the other churclies. 

This city is paiticularly noted for its antiquity, grandeur, fortifications, its triple 
waits of hcun stojie, its large and deep moat, its fine houses, large churches, its wide 
sticets, always clean, and for its curious and large library, and its magazine, stored with 
every tiling proper for its defence. ^ 

Wurtzburg is a large and handsome city, one of the most considerable in Franconia. 
It is defended with good fortifications, and has a magnificent palace. Here is a hand- 
some hospital, in which are generally about 400 poor men and women. The castle is at 
a rmall distance from the city, and commands it as it stands upon an eminence. It 
communicates with the city by a stone bridge, on w-hich are 12 statues, representing as 
many saints. The arsenal and cellars of the bishop deserve the attention of the curious. 
Here is also an university, founded in 1403. 

Ilambcrg is large and handsome. The country round it produces plenty of corn, 
fruits, and liquuiice. The marquisate of Anspacli is fertile, and interspersed with woods, 
which render it agreeable for hunting. Anspach, a small but pretty town, is well built, 
and has several churches. It is walled round, but has no other fortifications. In the 
palace theic is a remarkable cabinet of curiosities. 

Aichstat is remarkable for a curious piece of workmanship, called the Sun of the 
iloly Sacrament, which is in the church : it is of massy gold, of great weight, and is 
enriched with 350 diamonds, 1400 pearls, 250 rubies, and other atones. 

Darcitli is a flourishing college belonging to the margrave of Brandenburg Barcitb. 
Coburg lias a famous college, fort, and ca.3tlo. Culemback has good fortifications, and 
is seated on the confluence of two branches of the Maync. 

The inliubitants of the electorate of Bavaria arc strong and laborious, exercising 
thcni.sclves in shooting with rifle barrel muskets at a mark, in order to render themselves 
expert in war. 

Munich is a town of Germany, capital of the whole duchy of Bavaria, and the resi- 
dence of tile elector. It stands on the Iser, 70 miles soutli of Ratisbon, and 214 west 
of Vienna, being one of the most pleasant and populous cities of Germany for its big- 
ness. The number of its inhabitants is said to be about 40,000. Having been built 
at first on a spot of ground belonging to a convent, it hud from thence in Germany the 
name of Munclien, i. e. Monk’s town, and a monk for its arms. The elector’s palace 
i.s a very grand structure, consisting of several courts, furnished and adorned in the 
most magnificent manner, with tapestry, gilding, sculpture, statues, and paintings. 
It contains an amazing collection of jewels, antiquities, and curiosities. The great . 
ball is 1 18 feet long and 52 broad ; and the staircase leading to it, from top to bottom, 
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of and ^jKI. In the hall of antiquities are 354 bu$ts and statues of jasper and 

porplijry, bras.^ and inarDle. In this palace is also a library, containing a vast aillec 
lion ot books, and many valuable manuscripts, if) most languages, anlient ancf modern: 
and a c!j<uirber of uiiirics, among uhich is the picture of a bravo (a* assassin, uho 
said lo have committed 3-15 murdeis with bis own hand, and to have b'^en accoinplicc 
in or privv to iOO more. The treasury in the chapel ''Oidains aUo a vast number ot 
;aecii.us stones, medals, vc'^sds of gold and siivt)*, &c. Among other- i nri 
OMt:"s, heie is a chory stone with 140 heads distinctly engiaveii upon it. The gaiden 
ot I je palace is albo very fine, and it is said a secret pa.ssagc lends from it to all Che 
cbui (*()«. s and convents in tlie town, Tiiere is a great number of other fine buildings in 
the ciu, pubhe and private, particularly the rkling**house, town-house, ot5lTa-ioom, the 
Jesuits college, the large edifices for tournaments, the ehui’ches, convents, fountains, &c. 
Its manutacliires arc tliosc of silk, particularly velvet, woollen cloths, and tapc«try; and 
it has two anmicd lairs, at which great quantities of salt, wine, &c. are sold. The streets 
are broad and regular, and most of the houses well built, and painted on the outside. 
The mai ket-pl:K'e is extj emely beautiful. Not far from Mtinich are /eur i^ther palaces, 
will) fiip gurden.s bi longing to the elector; viz. those of Sleislieim, Nymp.itijburg, Dau* 
chau, und Stmenherg. Tlic fiist and last arc about tlnce leagues from the capitfd ; 
the second about half a league, and the third about tw'o, at a market town of the same 
name. 

Austria is one of the principal provinces of the empire of Germany tow^ard the cast ; 
from which situation it takes its name Oost-ryck, in the German lar.*ua^e ig»diving 
the East Counhy. It is bounded on the noith by Moravia; on the ('U't 1) ^ ' ungary ; 
on the soillh by .Stiria ; and on the west by Uavaiia. It is divided into l'())er and Lower. 
Upper Aubiriii is situated on the south, and Lower Austria on tliv noitli side of the 
Danube. V ienna, the ca])ital, is in the Upper Austria, which contains several other 
very considerable towns. The country is vtiy fertile, has a great many riches> and pro- 
duces vast quaiitities of sulphur. 

Upper Ausliia, properly sf) calle(l, has tliroughout the appcArooce of a happy coun- 
try ; lare are no signs of the sliiking contiast betw'een povcily and riches which ofi'eiiclG 
so much in Ilungmy. All the inliabitants, those of the eiqut.d only excepted, enjoy 
that l)a[»[)y incdiociitv uh.Lh the consequence of a gentle and wi^jC administration. 
Iho laiiuer Ikks piopcrty '• J-nd the rights of the nobility, wlio cijoy a kind of lower 
judicial power, are wcil (hliurd. The sciuth and south-west pans ot the country are 
boundul hy a ildge c/t hL:, ihc inhabitants of which enjoy a shaieot prospciity unknown 
to ilw»-e ol the iutci ior [)ai N of Fiance. There are many village., and nvarkcl towns, 
the inlMhiiaiU.s m wl ic!), having bought themselves otf from vassalag.., avu now their own 
goveinoib, and t;d Hii -Lillie of therm to the estates of the country, ihe cloisters, tiic 
prelate^ ot ul idi ht: iig to iIk- estates of tlie country, are the richest in Germany, after 
the immediate [iLhu-ics and abbacies of the empire. One of the great convents of 
Benedicliiics is wmih upwaids of 4000 millions of IVencli liv'es, halt of which goes to thu 
exchequer of the country. 
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ttoirer Austria yefiitjr exports motv then ^,000, 000 gutldow ^rortii of wtiic fq Moraeii, 
Bohemia,^ Upper Austria, Bavaria, Skiteburg, and part of Stitia, and Carinthia. 'lyii* 
a me is sour, but has a greet deal of strength, and inay> be carried ail Over thewerlt^ 
Avilhout danger ; when it is 10 or <20 years old it is very good. This country is very 
well peopled. Mr. Schlosser, in his political journal, which contains an account of the 
population of Austria, estimates that of this country at 2,100,000 men. The revenue 
of this country is about 1 4,000,000 of florins ; of which the city of Vienna contributes 
about five, as one man in the capital earns as much as three in the country. 

'i'he southern parts of Austria ere covered with hills, which rise gradually from the 
banks of the Danube to the bonders of Stiria, and are covered with woods. They 
lose t'.iemselvos in the mass of mountains which run to the south of Germany, and 
stretch through all Stiria, Carniola, Carinthia, and Tyrol, to the Swiss Alps, and are pro> 
bably, after Savoy and Switzerland, the highest part of the earth. The inhabitants of this- 
extensive ridge of mountains are all very much alike ; tliey are a strong, llarge, ant^. 
the Cioilres excepted, a very handsome people. 

The characteristic of the inhabitants of all this copntry is striking, bigotry united with- 
sensuality. Yop need only see what is going forward here, to be convinced that the- 
religion taught by the monks is as ruinous to the morals as it is repugnant to Christianity^ 
The Cicibeons accompany their married women from their bed to church, and lead them 
to the veiy confessional. The bigotry of the public in the interior parts of Austria, 
which, from the inixtUire of gallantry with it, is still to be found even amongst people of 
rank, degenerates among the common people into she grossest and most abominable 
buffoonery. The Windes, who are mixed with the Germans in these countries, dis- 
tinguish themselves by a superstitious custom, that does little honour to the human un- 
‘ derstanding, and would be incredible, if wc had not the must unequivocal proofs of the' 
fact before our eyes. Many years ago, they set out, in company with some Hungarian 
entl)us:asts, to Cologne, on the Bliine, which is about 120 German miles, to cut ofT 
the beard uf a crucifix there. Ever/ seven years this operation is repeated, as in this 
space of time the beard grows to its former length. The rich persons of the association, 
send the poorer ones as their deputies, and the magistrates of Cologne receive them as- 
ambassadors from a foreign prince. Tltey are cutertained at the expence of the state, 
and a counsellor shows them the most remarkable things in the town. ^ This farce hmgs. 
in .ai'gc sums of money at stated times, and may therefore be thought to deserve politi- 
cal encouragement; but still, however, it is the most miserable and* meanest way of 
gain that can be imagined. These Windes have alone the right to shave the iinkge 
our Saviour, and the beard giv.s only fur them. 'Ihey firmly believe thatif they did« 
irat do (his service to the crucifix, the earth would he shut to tlieni for the next sevent 
years, and there' would be no harvest. For this reason they are obliged to carry tiie- 
hair home with them, as a proof of hoving fulfilled their cotiMiiission^ the returns of 
which are distributed amongst tlie different communities, and preserved as holy reliques.. 
The in>perial court has for a long diue endeavoured in vain to pravent this emigration^ 
which deprives agriculture of so many useful hsuKlSt When Iho Windes could not gOt> 

‘ Voi, I. * 8 F ■ 
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fotlndding ti>c regency of Cologne to let thetn ^er the town. This liappened eooi# 
years ago, and the numerous embassy was obliged to beg Ui way back again, without the 
wondeiiul beard ; which, without doubt, the Capuchins, to whom the crucifix belonged, 
used to put together from their own. The trade which the tnonka carry on with holy 
aalves, oils, &c. is very considerable ; a predtibition of the court, lately publishc<l, has 
rather lestjened it, hut it cannot be entirely suppressed till next generation. It is now 
carried on secretly, but peihaps to nearly as great an amount asTorinerly. ' 

Vienna, tlie capital of the circle of Austria, iu (Germany, and of the whole Gerrann 
empire, is the place where the emperor resides. The city itself is not of very great ex- 
tent ; nor can it be enlarged, it being limited by a very strong fortification ; but it is 
very jiopuious. The streets in general are narrow and the houses built high. Some 
of the public buildings are magnificent ; but they appear externally to no great advan- 
tage, on account of the narrowness of the streets. The chief of them arc the imperia. 
palace, the library, and the museum, the palaces of the princes Lichtenstein, Kugeiie, 
Ac. Vienna was twice ineffectually besieged by the Turks ; namely, in 1589 aud 16’83. 
At the latter period, the siege was raised by John Sobieski, king of Poland, who totally 
defeated the Turkish army before the walls of tliis place. There is no great danger 
that Vienna will ever again be subjected to the inconvenience of a siege. Yet in case 
this should happen, a measure has been taken, which will prevent the necessity of de- 
stroying the suburbs ; namely, no houses without the walls are allowed to be built nearer 
to the glacis than 600 yards ; so tliot there is a circular field of that breadth all round 
*tbe town, which, exclusive of the advantage above mentioned, has a very beautiful and 
salutary effect. I'iiese magnificent suburbs, and the town together, are said to contain 
above 300,000 inhabitants ; yet the former are not near so populous, in proportion to 
their size, as the town ; because many booses in the suburbs have extensive gardens be- 
longing to then), and many families, who live during' the winter within the fortifications, 
spend the summer in the suburbs. The cathedral is built of free-stone, is 114 yards 
long, and 48 broad, ttid the Meeple is 447 feet high. Instcod of a weather-cock, there 
was a lurkisli crescent, in memory of the siege in 1589 ; but after the second siege, in 
IfiKS, tliey' changed it for a golden cross, which three months after was thrown down by 
a storm. At present there is a black spread eagle, over wbieli is a gilded cros.*i. Join- 
ing this church is the archbishop’s palace, the front of which is veiy fine. The univer- 
sity bad several thousand students, who, when this city was besieged, mounted guard, 
as they did also in 1741. Besides this, there is tbO academy of Lower Austria; and the 
nsefaducal library is much frequented by loreigners, as it contains above 100,000 print- 
ed books, and 10,000 manuscripts. The academy of fiainting is remarkable for the 
^5llt pictures it prddaces. The archducai treasury, and the cabinet of curiosities of the 
house of Austria, are great rarities. The inhabitants in general live in a splendid 
maMeir ; and the people of distinction have all sorts of vyines at tlieir tables, which thay 
afe veiy if»e with to foreigners. There k a sort of harbour on the Danube, where there 
-are magniiics^ of naval stores, and ships have been fitted out to serve on that rke* 
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•gAidSt th« Turks. Vkiiftna is «n »rcht>ii^o)>’8 see. It w at the pAaee w|f«re 
rriTiir Vienna or .Utcn fails into the Danuhe, 30 ntiias west of Preiiwrg, 5^ noirilpi 
iiortb>ea8t of Romo, 530 sootii-cast by south of Amsterdam, 565 east of Paris, and 6SCli- 
east-south-cast of London. East longitude 16^28', north latitude 48** iS'. * 

Stiira is a mountainous country, yet there is a great deal of land fit for tillage, and 
the soil is so good that the inhabitants isever want corn. It contains mines of vei;* good 
iron, whence the arms made th^e are in great esteem. The woman have swellings od 
their throats, which they call bronchoceles I'lie men are very simple* and zealo'is 
worshippers o^ the Virgin. A similar character to that of Stiria applies to the soil of 
C'arniola and Carinthia. The inhabitants of the two latter are of Scythian or Sclavonian 
origin, and the fower classes are said to converse diiefiy in the Wandish or Vandalic 
language. 

Tyrol, a country of Cermany in the circle of Aiistiia, under which may be focluded 
the territoiies belonging to the bishops of Bfixen, Trent, and Chur, Teutonic order, 
»iid the prince of I)eilrichstcin, the Anstiian seigniories before the ArlSerg, and (he 
Austiian districts in b'uabia. It is liO miles in length, end ISO in breadth, and contains 
28 laige tow 11 • 

The face of the country is very mountainous. Of these mountains, some have thek 
lo {)3 always buried in snow ; others are covered with woods, abounding with a variety 
of game ; and others are rich in metals, and marble of all colours. Of lire lower, some 
yield plenty of corn, others wine, and woods of chesnut-trees. The valleys arc exceed- 
ing fertile also and pleasant. In some places considerable quantities of flax are raised, 
in otheis tliere is a good breed of honses and horned cattle; and, among the mountains, 

^ abundance of chamois and wild goats. In this country are also found precious stones 
of several sorts ; as granates, rubies, amethysts, emendds, and a species of diamonds 
agates, cornelians, chalcedonies, malachites, &c. nor is it without hot baths, acid 
wateis, salt pits, mines of silver, cbpper, arid leSd, mineral colours, alum, and vit- 
liol. "J’he principal river of Tyrol is the Inn, which, after traversing the country, and 
teceiving a number of lesser streams into it, enters Bavaria, inwhicb, at Passau, it 
falls into tlie Danube. I'he men here are very tall, robust, and vigereus ; the Women'' 
also arc stout, and generally fair ; and both sexes have a mixture el the Italian and 
German in their tempers and characters. As there is little trade or maniifactute in' 
the country, except what is occasioned by the mines and salt-works, many cf the com^ 
■non people are obliged tb seek a subAistenoc elsewhere. A particular kind* of siduta* 
tion is used all over Tyrol. When a person comes into a bouse, he says, ’’"Hail 1 
Jesus Christ:” the answer is, ** Mi^ Christ be praised, and the Holy VHffo hie mo- 
ther.” Then the master of the house takes the visitor l»y the band. Thie’aelulaiion is 
fixed up in a print at all the doors, with an advertisement tacked to Imparting that 
pope Clement XI. granted 1 00 days indulgence, and djdenary absolution tb all those 
who should pronounce the salutation and answer, as often as they did it The em- 
peror has forts and citadels so advantageously sitoated on roidn aitd> mountains all over 
the country^ that they command all ^ valleys, avenues, aad p i te ss that lead into iL 
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The inhabitants, however, to keep them in good humour, are more gently treated, 
and not so highly taxed as those in other hereditary countries. As to the ^states, they 
are much the same in this country as in the other Austrian tenitories, except that the 
peasants here send deputies to the diets. 

Tyrol came to the house of Austria in the year 1 363, when Margaret, countess there* 
of, bequeathed it to her uncles, the dukes of Austria. The arms of Tyrol are an eagle 
gules, in a field argent. The counts of Trap arc hcredit^y stewards ; the lords of Glosz, 
chamberlains ; the princes of Trautson, marshals ; tlic counts of Wolkenstein, masters of 
the horse and carvers ; the house of Spaur, cup-bearers ; the counts of Kungl, sewers 
and rangers ; the counts of Brandis, keepers of the jewels ; the house of Wclspcrg, 
purveyors and staff- bearers ; and the counts of Coalto, falconers. Besides the governor, 
here arc three sovereign colleges, subordinate to the court at Vienna, which sit at Ins- 
pruck, and have their different departments. Towards the cxpcnces of the military 
establishment of this country, the proportion is 100,000 florins yearly; but no more than 
one regiment 9f foot is generally quartered in it. 

Tyrol is divided into six quarters, as they are called ; namely those of the Lower 
and Upper Inthal, Vintsgow, Etch, Eisack, and Pusterthal. 

Trent, a city of Geitnany, and capital of the bishopiic of that name, is a very an- 
tient place, and stands in a fcitiic and pleasant plain, in the midst of the higli moiin- 
tuins of thu Alps. The livcr Adige washes its nails, and creeping for some time among 
the hills, runs swiftly into Italy. Trent has three considerable Churches, the principal 
of whici) is thb cathedral : this is a regular piece of architecture. The church of St. 
Maria Major is all of red and uhitc marble; and is remarkable for being the place 
wlicrc the famous council of Trent was held, whose decisions are now the standing rule 
of the Romish chuich. East longitude 11° 3', north latitude 46° 10'. 

Suabia, a circle of Germany, bounded on the north by the circle of Franconia and 
that of the Lower Rhine ; on the west by tlie circle of the Lower Rhine and Alsace ; on. 
the south by Switzerland ; and on the east by the circle of Bavaria. Of all the circles 
of the empire Suabia is the most divided ; it contains four ecclesiastic apd 13 lay prin* 
cipalitics, 19 independent prelacies and abbeys, 26 earldoms- and lordships, and 31 
free cities. The prime directors of the circle, as they arc termed, are the bishop 
of Constance and the duke of Wurtemberg. Tito duke has the sole direction of all tiiat- 
relates to war. 

'I'lie mixture of the various forms of government and religious sects ; the oppression 
exercised by the great on the poor; the game constantly played by the emperots who> 
possesses many pieces of detached country in Sualtia, which depend not on the circle, 
and can, in consequence of his privileges as archduke of Austria, extend bis posses- 
sions in it by several ways ; are circumstances which give the cultivation of the country, 
and the character of the inhabitants, a most extraordinary cast. In several of the post* 
towns where you stop, you see the highest degree of- cnlUvation in the midst of the most 
savage wildness ; a great degree of knowledge and, polish of manners, mixed with the 
grossest ign«i(ance and superstition ; traces of liberty, under The deepest oppression,; 
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national pride, together with the contempt and neglect of the native country ; in short, 
all the social qualities in striking contrast and opposition to each other. Those parts 
of Suabia which belong to the great potentates, such as Wurtcinberg, Austiia, and 
Baden, aie certainly the most iinproved. The whole of Suabia may comprehend about 
900 Gcinian square miles, and 2,000,000 of people. More than half of these are sub- 
jects of the three above-mentioned ptinces, though they are not proprietors of near one 
half ot the land. 

Salt/burg is an archbishopric of Germany, in the circle of Bavaria, bounded on the 
east by Sliiia and Upper Austiia ; on tlic west by the county of Tyrol ; on the north by 
the duchy of Curinthia and the bishopiic of Brixen. It is said to be about JOO niiles 
from cast to west, and upwards of 6’0 fiom north to south. With respect to the soil, 
it is very mountainous, yielding, however, excellent pasturage; and, in consequence of 
that, abounding in cattle and hoiscr, rcmaikable for their mettle and hardiness. This 
country is pailiculaily noted for tlic great quantities of salt it produces, and its strong 
passes and castles. Here are also considerable mines of gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, 
and lapis caliminaris, with quarries of marble, and a natural hot bath. The principal 
rivers are the Salza, the Inn, the Ens, and Muer; which, as well as the lakes and other 
streams, are well sfored witl> fish. The peasants are all allowed the use of arms, and 
trained to military duty. There are no nobles in the country, and most of the lands 
belong to the cleigy. 

Saltzburg, the capital of the archbishopric of the same name, and which takes it.s 
own from llie river balza, on which it stands, and over which it hasabiidge, is .a 
very handsome place, well fortified, and the residence of the archbishop. The houses 
are high, and all built of stone : tlie roofs are in the Italian taste, and you may wa'k 
upon them. The castle here is very stiong, and is strongly garrisoned, and well pio- 
vidcd with piovjsions and warlike stores. The archbishop’s palace is magnificent : and 
in the area before it is a fountain, esteemed the hirgost and grandest in Germany, 'flie 
stables are very lofty ; and tlic number of horses usually kept by tlie archbishop i.s said 
to be upwards of 200. Tlie city, of wliich one part stands on a steep rock, is welt buitt» 
but the stieets are narrow and badly paved. Besides the above-mentioned, there are 
two other stately palaces belonging to tlie archbishop, one of which is called Nuebau, 
and the other Mirabella. The latter of these has a veiy beautiful garden ; and the 
number of trees in the orangery is so great, tiiat Mr. Kcyslar tells us, 20?000 oranges 
have been gathered from them in one year. The river Salza runs close by the walls of 
this garden. There are a great many other fine structures in the city, public and pri- 
vate, such as palaces, monasteries, hospitals, and cliurches. In the cathedral dedicated 
to St. Rupeit, the apostle of Bavaria, and a Scotchman bv birth, all the altars arc of mar- 
ble of different kinds, and onie of the organs has above 3200 pipes. The whole structure 
is extremely handaome. It is built of tree-stone, in imitation of St. Peter’s at Rome. 
The portico is of marble, and the whole is covered with copper. Befoie tlie portico 
there is u laige quadrangular place, with arches and galleries, in whicli is the prince’s 
residence ; and there is a statue of Peter. In the middle of this place is an image of Ibe 
Vjfc. I. * *80 
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Virgin in bronze ; it is fine, but of an inin.'Onal size. There are large areas, eneora* 
pa'-jod with iKUKlsdino buildings on both ‘.ides of the church. In the middle of that 
^vhich i.s to tiic Iflt, theic is a most magniticent fountain of niaililc, and some valuable 
figures of gigantic ■size. There is likewise a fountain to the right, but it is not tu be 
cou>|)iircd with the foru.er one, and the Neptune of it makes but a pitiful figuie. This 
town contams ma”y more excellent buildings and statues, which remind one that the 
borders ol Italy are not f.tr distant. J'lic winter and summer riding schools here are 
iiobic ■jtrutturcs. 'J'he university \»a.. founded in 16‘3. anri committed to the care of 
the Reijedictiuf’s. Re.sidcs it, theie are two colleges, in which the young noblemen are 
educated. Fast longitude .U”, noith latitude 47° o'- 

liatisbv'’. is au aulient, large, ricli, handsome, and strong city, in B.ivaria, free and 
imperial, with a bisbop'a sec, whose bishop is a prince of the empire. Jt railed by 
the Cicrmans Regenshurg, from tlie river Rogens, which runs under a fine stone bridge, 
and tiirows itself into tlie Danube below the city; and the rivets Luber and Nab mix 
wiUi it al)ove the city. The French call it Kalisbon, in imitation of tiie Latin ; it batJi 
formerly been subject to the kings of Rnvaria, who made it the place of their residence ; 
but it was declared lice by the emperor J’lcilciii; II wliic’i does iK't, bowcvcj^', hinder 
the dukes of Bavaria from dividing the toP with the citizens, accoidiug to an agicemciit 
between them. These princes have also the criminal juiisdirtion, for winch the mogis* 
tialos of the city pay tlicm homage. It is the very fust city of the bench of Siiahia, and 
contains within its walls five different lioc states of the empire; namely, the bishop, 
the abbot of St. Enmieran, the abbesses of Low and High Munster, and the city. Tlic / 
iiiliubitants of Katisbon have the privilege not to he cited before other tiilmnaU, unless 
for actions above 4(I0 florins. Tlie senate is composed of 17 mctubci'., and there i.s a, 
council of 10, which is charged with the government of the stale. Tlie citizens liavc 
a right to elect a chief, who judges of the affairs of police. The catholics have tlic ex- 
ercise of their religion in the cathedral church, and others, and the Lutherans in three 
churches, which they have built. The magistratfs and offices of the city are aU pro- 
tcslants ; and it is to be remarked, tliat although there are about 22 catholic churches, 
yet there are a very few catholic citizens, the magistracy not allowing the freedom of 
the town to be given to catholics living there. As this city is large, elegant, and full 
of magnificent houses, it iias been chosen many years' for the place of holding, the diet, 
upon account of the couveniency, to many neighbouring piinces and states, of sending 
their provisions by land and water, without great expence. The towp-liiiuse, in the 
hall of which the diet meets, is extremely magniticent. In tiie year 1740, however, 
when there was a war in Germany, the diet met at Frankfort on the Maine, till after the 
death of the emperor Charles VII. Provisions are very plentiful at Ratisbon in time 
ot peace. The inliabitants have a good deal of trade, the river on which it stands being 
jiavigablc, and communicating with a great part of Germany. It is 55 miles south-east 
of Nuremberg, 62 north of Munich, and 195 west 'of Vienna. Ea.st longitude 13° 5‘, 
florth latitude 48° 59‘. 

^fiohemia is subject to the house of Austria, and surrounded oa every side with wooffn 
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•nrt mountains as with a natural rampart. It is bounded on the cast by Moravia and 
part of Silesia ; on the north by Liisace and Upper Saxony ; on the west by branconia; 
and on the south by tiavdiia. Although this kingdom is situated in the middle of Ger- 
many, and its king is an e lector of the einpiie, it has, nevertheless, its particular assem- 
blies, customs, and language, diflVrent from the Germans, It is one of the most ele- 
vated countries of Kmopc, for no rivers enter into it, though many have their source 
there; the chief of whirh arc the Elbe, the Oder, the Vistula, and the Morava* Jhe 
air is cold and niiwhole^oine ; foi tliey have more^epidemical diseases thau in the neigh- 
bouring countries. There arc of 'silver, copper, lead, and even some veins ot 

gold. Tlie capital citv is Ihagne; the others are Guttenburg, Konigengrclz, Pilsen, 
Uzaslaw, Biidwejs, Kgra, (ihit/, Tabor, and a great number of others : for they reckon 
more than 100 cities, among which alino^^L 40 have the title of Uoyal. 

Prague, a city ot E(ihcinia, and capital of the whole kingdom, is situated in 14 40 oast 
longitude, :'j(f S) ot north latitude. It stands on both .siilcs the Moldaii, over which there 
ib a bridge 700 tcct long, built of large tieo-stone. ^^Ihe river, though of great breadth 
luM'c, is nevertheless shallow, and not navigable. On both sides the bridge aic several 
statues, and among others tlrat of Si. John of Nepomuck, whom king Wcnsel caused .to 
he thrown from the bridge into the liver, for ventming to reprove him upon some occa- 
sion ; but in J720, he was canonii:ed as a saint, and is at present held in such veneralbn 
in Bohemia, that all other saints seem on his account to be forgotten. Near the bridge, 
which stands at the upper part of the city, the number ot people is very great ; but the 
further you go fiom tlicncc, tlie more desolate \()u find every place. The pity is about thiee 
miles long, and two broad ; the number of its Cbiistian inhabitants is said to be 70,000, 
and of Jews about 12,000. The principal branch ot its trade consists ia brewing of beer. 
It is divided into the t)ld and New tov^ns, and that called the Small side; the forrnei 
lying on the east side of the Moldau, and the latter on the west. The whole is about 
12 miles in ciicumference. The fortifications aie not of great importance, as it may 
be llankcd and lakcd on all sides, How’ever, the king of Prussia was not able to make 
himself master of it in the late w^ar, though he almost destroyed it with his bombs, &c. 
It hath suffered greatly by sieges, and hath been often taken and plundered. Ibe uni- 
versity was founded by Charles IV. in tlie }ear 1J47* Iti 1409i when John Huss 
was rector of the university, there were no less than 44,000 students; and when the em- 
peror Charles V. would have retrenched their privileges, 24,000 arc said to have 
left it in one week, and It), 000 in a short time after. Ihe Jews have the trade of this 
city almost entirely in their own hands. They deal in all sorts of commodities, especially 
the precious stones found in the Bohemian mines ; and, by receiving all old fashioned 
tilings in payment, quite ruin the Christian handicrafls-inen. In the year 1744, they nar- 
rowly escaped being expelled the kingdom, having been suspected of corresponding wuth 
the Prussians, when they made themselves masters of the city. The grand prior of the 
order of Malta, for Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, resides here ; and the church and 
liospital of the Holy Ghost is the seat of the general and grand masters of the holy order 
iif knights of the cioss with the red star, residing in the abovo-meutioned countries, and 
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in Poland and Hungary. 1 he j)ouses of this city arc all buHt of stone, and generally 
consist of three stories ; bat there are very few good buildings in it, and almost every 
one looks dirty. The cathedral, which is dedicated to^t. Veit, is an old building, in 
whifh there are sOme pieces of excellent architecture, and many inagniticenl tojnbs of 
great men. There arc 100 churches and chapels, and about 40 cloisters in the place. 
On Ratschin-hill, in Upper Prague, most the nobility have houses, and the emperOr 
a vory magnificent palaCe, and a summer-house, commanding one of the finest prospects 
in tiie world. Here the tribunals of ‘the regency meet; and the halls, galleries, and 
other apartments, are adorned with a multitude of noble pictures. The great hall, 
where the coronation feast is kept, is said to be the largest of the kind in l^urope, next 
to that of Westminster. The castle stands on the above-mentioned moiiiitain, called 
Ratschin or the . White Mountain, antf is very strong. From a v\ indow of this castle 
the emperor’s counsellors were thrown, in I6l8 ; but though they fell from a great height, 
yet they were not killed, nor indeed tbucb hurt. On the same mountain stands also 
the archicpiscopal palace^ In the new town is an arsenal, and a religioirs foundation for 
ladies, called the Free Temporal English Foundation, over which an abbess presides. 
In the lesser side or town, the counts Collorcds and Wallenstein have their magnificent 
palaces and gardens. The stables of the latter arc very grand ; the racks being of steel, 
and the mangers of marble, and a marble pillar hetwefcn each horse ; over each horse 
also is placed his picture, as big as life. Though the inhabitants of Prague in general 
are poor, and thdr shops bu( meanly furnished, yet, it is said, there are few cities whore 
the nobility and gentry arc more wfealt’oy, and live in greater state. Here is tnueh 
gaming, masquerading, feasting, and very splendid public balls, with an Italian opera, 
and assemblies in t'de houses of the quality cvc»y night. Otj the White Mountain, near 
the town, was fought the battle in which the protcstanls, with the elector Palati.*-c, J'rc- 
deric their king, were defeated. I'he lustres and drinking glasses made here of Robe- 
roian crystal are much esteemed, and vended all over Europe, These crystalj are also 
polished by the Jews, and' set in rings, car-pendants, and shirt-buttons. The chief tri- 
bunal consists of 1 2 stadtholders, at the head of whom is the great bnrgrave, governor 
of the kingdom and city, immediately under the. emperor and chancery of Bohemia. 
Though the city of Prague is very ill built, it is pleasantly situated, and some of the pros- 
pects arc beautiful, and the gardens and pleasure houses ''re excellent The people, 
Rcibbeck informs us, enjoy sensual pleasures more than those of Vienna, because they 
know better how to connect mental enjoyments with them. The numerous garrison 
kept in the place (9,000 men) contribute much to its gaiety and liveliness. 

HUNGARY. 

Hoogary is a kingdom of Europe, the greatest part of which was anifetitly called 
Panuunia. It had the nanie of Hungary from the Huns, a Scythian or Tartar nation, 
who subdued it in the ninth century. It lies between 18” and 22” of E. Lxmg. and bc- 
•%een and 49* N. Lat. being bounded to the north by the Carpathian mountaimv 
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which separate it fiom folanJ ; to the south by Scrvia and the river Drave, which sepa- 
rates it from Sclavonia ; to the west by Moravia, Austria, and Stiria; and to the east 
by Walachia and TransUvania. It is about 240 miles in length, and 235 in breadlli ; 
and is divided into the Upficr and Lower Hungary, the former being that part Avhich lies 
towards the east, and the latter which lies towards the west. 

The northern pai ts of the kingdom are mountainous and barren, b<it healthy ; tlic 
southern, on the contr oy, are level, and exceeding fruitful, but not very healthy. Ihc 
country along the Danube, trom Presburg to Belgrade, for upwards of 200 miles, is 
one continued plain, and no soil ran be more fertile ; but the air, by reason of the many 
swamps and morasses, is not so wholesome as on the higher and drier grounds. Ilcie 
are mines ol gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, quicksilver, cinnabar, antimony, yel- 
low o|)imcnt, sulpluv, vittiol, inarcasite, salt native and factitious, saltpetre, mag- 
nets, asbestos or stone flax, marble of sevei'al colours, alabaster, wjth diamonds, and 
all soits of precious stones. Corn is in sueb plent}?, that it is sold for one sixth of its 
price 111 Kngland. Their grapes are large and luscious ; and their wines preferred to 
any in lsuro()e. They have vast numbers ot cattle and horses, the latter mostly mouse- 
coloLiied, with butfalocs, deer, wild-fovrl, game, and flsh, and many species of wild 
beasts, paiticularly chamois, goats, bears, and lynxes. Of vegetables, besides vines, 
and the common sorts, here are tobacco, saflTron, buck-wheat, millet, melons, and 
chesiiuts. Here also are excellent warm baths, and springs of voiious kinds and quali- 
ties, The chief inoimtains of Hungary are the Crapack or Carpathian, which is the 
gcucial name for all those that separate this kingdom from Poland, Moravia, .Silesia, 
and some paits of Austiia ; the sides of most of them are covered with wood, and their 
tops with snow. The chief rivers are the Danube, the Drave, the Save, the Wag oi 
Waag, tlie (nan, ftie Temes, the Kaah, and Thesis, all well stocked with fish. There are 
several lakes among the Carpathian mountains, and some also in the low lands. 

1 he inhabitants are a mixture of the descendants ot the antieut Huns, Sclatouians, 
Camani, Germans, Walachians, Greeks, Jews, Turks, and a wandering people* called 
Zigduns, said to be of uncertain origin, but probably the same as those we call gypsies. 
The Hungarians are said to be of a sanguine cboleric temper, and somewhat fieice, cruel, 
proud, and levengeful. Diey have bfcu always reputed good soldiers, being much 
more inclined to arms, martial exercises, and hunting, than to aits, learning, trade, 
or agriculture. The. nobility affect gieat pomp and magnificence, and arc much ad- 
dicted to feasting and caiousing. The men in general aic strong and well proportioned. 
'llicy shave their beards, but leave wiskeis on the upper lip; wearing fur caps on their 
heads, a close bodied coat girt wkli a sash, with a short cloak or niuivtle over alh so 
coiitiived as to be buckled under the arm, and leave the right hand at liberty. 1 lieir 
horse arc called hussars, and their foot hcjdules. The foimer wear a broad sword, 
or scymeter, and carry a hatchet or battle-a\t. Their horses air* fleet, but not near so 
large as the German hoi scs, ami therefore they stand up on the short stirrups when 
tlic°y stiike. Dicheydukes usually wear fcatbersjn their caps, according to the number 
of the enemy they pretend to have killed. P>(4h horse and foot are an excellent roihtuv 
Volt. I. 
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vciy good at pursuit, or ravaging and plundering a country, but not equal to regular 
ti Oops in H pitched battle. The women, tthen they go abroad, wear shoit cloaks and a 
•U'i). 

There are four languages t>))o)fen in this country ; vrz. the Ilungaiian, which, like 
the people, is of SrytJiia.i O'lgin, and has little or no affinity with any Europtan 
tongue; tl)C fiennan, Sclivonian or Walachian, and latin. The last is spoken, not 
only by tijc better sort, l).it also by the common people, though very corruptly. The 
pcojde called Zigdnns have also a particular jargon. 

Christianity was planted in Hungary in the ninth and tenth centuries. In the Ih'tli, 
the lleloimation made groat progress in it ; but at present, thougli llic Roman lutholics 
hardly make a (ouith part of the inhabitants, their religion is pitdominanl ; thepro- 
testants enjoying only a bare toleration. Resides several sects of piotcsta..'^, hcie aic 
also a great numlicr of the Greek church and Jews ; the last pay double taxes of all 
kinds. Besides Jesuit’s colleges, and other convents, there are several universilics 
tor the Roman cathcslics. The Lutherans rd'O and CaUinists have their gymnasiums and 
schools, but iindc - diviis rcstiiclions. 

As to the li.itiic of tliis country, it is almo-it vi holly in the handb of the Grcrl.s and 
Jews. 'I he exports eonsibt chiefly of wine, hor-X'S, callle, metal', nunei.dj, .saflion, 
wool, and leather. Hungary in paitioular, fuinishes Austiia, and otlu i countiies west 
ot it, vrith va.st dnnes of cattle, as well rfs ol a \aii< ty of wines, ofwliicli those ol 'I’oekay 
aie reckoned the best. The principal maniifietnres are those of cojiper, brats, iion, 
and other hardwares. Great quantities of brass and iron are exported, wiouglit and 
uiiwrouglit. 

Hungary at first, like all other countiies, was divided into many lii'Ie principalities 
and states, which at length were united under one head, wlio liad tlie title of duke. 

1 he last of these dukes vvasCJoysa; wlio, htx’omiug a [iroselyte to Clu.-'ti.uilty was 
baptized ; after which he resigned his govermiient to his son .Stephen, who l(-ok the 
trie of king, anno liHK). But as the throne was lilled by election, though g<n('i.illy 
out ot the same family, the disposal of the crown was disputed between the Tuiki-di 
and German emperors for near gOO ycais ; but alter the year 1527, when reidin.itid, 
nrchbbliop of Austria, was advanced to the throne, the ..Vustiians found means to in- 
llutiice tiJc elector, s in such a manner, as to keep the crown in their family till lbs/, 
when it was settled heieditnrilv on their heirs male; and ..ow, in consequence of an act 
made by the diet at Presburg, in 172J, in case of the failuie of heirs male, it is to 
descend to females. The states of the kingdom consist of the prelates, the baions, tlic 
gentry, and the loyal towns. To the first class belong two arclibisliops, about a dozen 
bishops, near as mfiiy abbots and provosts, with the Pauline and Pifeiiionslra'cibian Je- 
suits. To the secoiicl the stadtlioldcr or palatine, who represents the king ; the couit-judge ; 
the viceroy of Dalmatia, Croatiir, and Selavonia ; the stadtlioldcr of Tran.sy I vania ; the 
great treasurer, the great cup-licarcr, the steward of the household, the mi.&icr of the 
horse, the lord chamberlain, the cuptuin of the yeomen of the guards, and the trand- 
uiurshal of the courts, who are stiled the great barons, together with tl>e buns or counts 
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end bnrbns. To the third class bclon» the gentry, some of whom have noble manois, 
end oIIk'is only the privileges of nobles. To the fourth class belong the rojnl fiee cities, 
mIiicI) aie not subject to the counts, but held immediuttly of the king. The gentry also, 
who bold of the archbishops and bishops, have tho .same privileges as the ilungaiian 
nobility. The common people are vassals to the lords, on whose lands they live, whether 
these lands belong to the crown, the cleigy, the nobility, or gentry. 

The onlinaiy revenue of this kingdom is said to exceeil 1, ()()(), 000/. sterling, aiising 
from the mines, duties on cattle, royal demesnes, salt-noiks, contributions, customs, &c. 
The forlifico lions and gariisons constantly maintained on the frontiers against the Tmks, 
are a great c'cpencc to the govenment. Hungary can easily biing into the field J00,000 
men, regulais and militia; foi there aie 50,000 in actual piy, and the provinces furnish 
tlie cthci 50,000 when thevaic wanted. 

TRANSYJvVA>nA, SCLAVONIA. CROATIA, AND HUNGARIAN 

DALMATIA. 

These coimfrics appear under one division, for several reasons, and particularly 
because wc have no account sufficiently exact of their extent and boundaries. The 
most autluntic is as follows : '* 

Tians}lvania belongs to the house of Austria, and is bounded on the north by the 
«Car[)athiaif mountains, which divide it from Poland; on the east by Moldavia and 
Mhilachia ; on the south by Walachia ; and on the west by Upper and Lower Hun- 
gaiy. It lies between 22° and 26'^ E. Long, and 45° and 48° N. Lat. Its length is 
about ISO, and its breadth 120 miles; and contains iieaily 14,400 square miles, sui- 
rouuded on all sides by liigh mountains. Its |!ioduce, vegetables, and animals, aie 
uliuo't the same with those of Hungaiy. The air is wholesome and temperate; but 
tnc wine of tliis country, though good, is not equal to the Hungarian. Its chief city 
is Iionnaustadt, and its Interior govornmci i still partakes greatly of tue antient feudal 
system, bi lug composed of many indepe.idmt states and princes, who are little more 
than nominally subject to the Austrians. Papists, Lutherans, Calvinists, Socinielns, 
Arians, Giceks, Mahometans, and other sectaries, here enjoy their several religions. 
Tiansvlvanifv is thought to add but little to the Austrian revenue, though it exports 
some metals an<l salt to Hungary. The other large places arc Sagesvvar, ^lilletiback, 
and New mark. All sorts of provisions are very cheap, and rxccllcnt in their kind.s. 
Ilcrmanstadt is a large, strong, and well built city, as arc Clausenburg and Wcisscn- 
burg. The scat of government is at Ilcrmanstadt, and the governor is assisted by 
a council made up of Roman catholics, Calvinsts, and Lutherans. The dieb or par- 
liament, meet by summons, and receive the commands of the sovereign, to whom of 
late they have been more devoted than formerly. They have a liberty of making remon- 
strances and representations in case of grievnnccs. 

Transylvania is a part of antient Dacia, the inhabitants of which long employed the 
Itoman arms before they could be subdued. It was over-run by the Goths on the de- 
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dine of the Roman empire, and then by the Huns, Tiicir descendants retain the same 
militaiy character. The population of the country is not ascejtained ; but if tho Tran* 
sylvanians can bring into the field, as has been asserted, 30,000 troops, the whole num- 
ber of inhabitants must be considerable. At present their military force is reduced to 
six roginients of 1500 each ; but it is well known, tlut, during the last two wars in which 
the house of Austria was engaged, the Tiansylvanians did great services. Hennan- 
stadt is its only bishopric, and the Transylvanians at present seeui to trouble themselves 
little either about learning or religion, though the Roman catholic is the established 
church. Stephen I. king of ilungury, introduced Christianity there about the year 
1000; and it was afterw'ttids governed by an Hungarian vaivod or viceroy. The va- 
rious revolutions in their government prove their impatience under slavery ; and though 
the treaty of Carluwitz, in 1699) fisve the sovereignty of Transylvania, as also of Scla* 
vonia, to the house of Austria, yet the natives enjoy what we may call a loyal aristo- 
cracy, which their sovereigns do not think proper to invade. Jn October, 1784, on 
account or tlie real or leigned oppressions of the nobility, near 16’, 000 assembled and 
committed great depredations on those whose conduct had been obnoxious to them. 
Several had their palaces burnt, and were glad to escape with their lives. The revol- 
ters were disappointed in their attempt on Clausenburg ; and afterwards offered to 
separate, and go home in peace, on the terms of a general pardon. Lenient terms 
were granted themt and, wiili the punishment of a few, the insurrection was sup- 
pressed. 

SCLAVONIA. 

Sclavonia lies between 17® and 21° cast longitude, and 55° and 46° north latitude. It 
is thought to be about 200 miles in length, and 60 in breadth, and contains about 10,000 
square miles. It is bounded by tlio Drave on the north ; by the Danube on the east ; 
by the Save on the south; and by Stiria in Austria on the west. The reason why Hun- 
gary, Transylvania, Sclavonia, and the other nations subject to the house of At 3triti 
in those parts, contain a .surprising variety of people, dift’ering in name, language, and 
inanners, is berausc libeity here made its last s>and against the Roman arms, which, by 
(li’,;iees, forced the remains of the different nations they had conquered into those quar- 
tn> 'J’lie thickness of llic woods, the rapidity of the rivers, and the strength of the 
cuunby favouied their rosioUnce ; and their descendants, notwithstanding the power 
of tiie imLs, the Austrians, the Hungarians, and the Poles, still retain the same spirit 
of Indt'i). ndi ncy. >Vitlio it regarding tire arrangements made by the sovereigns, they 
are quiet under the govcriiiTicnt that leaves them most at liberty. That they are gene- 
rous as well as brave, • ap[)cafs from tbeir attachment to the house of Austria, vvhiclr, 
till tlie last two wars, nevti was sensible of their value and valour; insomuch that it is 
well known that they prvsn ved the pragmatic sanction, and kept the imperial* crown in 
that fainily. The Sclavoiiiaits formerly so much employed the Roman arms, that it is 
thought the word slave took its origin from them, on account of the great number's of 
them who were carried into bondage, so late as the reign of Charlemagne. Tbougli 
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5clavf)nm yields neither in beauty nor fertility to Hungary and Transylvania, as yet 
the ravages of war are still visible m the face of the country, which lies in n great mea- 
sure unimproved. The Sclavonians are zealous Roman catholics, though Greeks and 
Jews are tolcraUtl. Ilcie wo meet with two bishoprics; that of Pesega, which is tha 
capital of the coiiiitiy ; and Zograh, which lies on the Drave; but we know of no ur.i* 
versities, Esseck is a large and strong town, remarkable, as before noticed, for m 
Moodon bridge over tiro Diavo, and adjoining tnarsbes, five miles long and 15 paces 
broad, built by the Turks. VV^aradin and Peterwaradin are places ,noted in the wars 
betivet'ii the Austrians and the Turks. The inhabitants are composed ef Servians, 
Hadrians, Croats, ‘M’alacliian.s, Germans, Hungarians, and a vast number of other 
people, whose irarnes were irever known even to the Austrians themselves, but from 
tlic military muster rolls, when tirey formed their troops into the field, during the last 
two wars. In 1746, Sclavonla was united to Hungary, and the states send representa- 
tives to the diet of Hungary. 

CROATIA. 

Croatia lies between 15“ and 17“ cast longitude, and 45“ and 47“ north latitude. It is 
80 miles in length and 70 in breadth, artd contains about 2500 square miles, lire 
inanuers, govetirmcnt, r’eligion, language, and custonos, of the Croats, are similar to 
those of the Nclavonians and Transylvanians, who ai'e their neighbours. They arc ex- 
* rellont ii regular troops, and, as such, arc famed in modern bistoi'y, under the name tff 
f’anUours, and various other dcsignatious. The truth is, the house of Austria finds 
its inter Cot itr .suffering them and the neighbouring nations to live in their own manner. 

lire towns are blended with each other, there scarcely being any distriiclion of boun- 
tlatics. (\riol3tadt is a place of some note, but Zagrab, already mentioned, is the 
capital of Ci'oatia. All the sovci'cignty exercised over them by the Austrians, seems to 
consist in tire military arrangements for bringing them occasionally into Uie field : a vice- 
roy presidLS over Croatia, jointly with Sclavonia and 

HUNGARIAN DA L:\IA1TA. 

This lies in the upper part of the Adriatic sea, and consists of five districts, in which 
the most rental kuhic places are the two following. Segna, which is a royal free town, 
fortified both by nature and art, and situated near tire se#, in a bleak, mountainous, 
and barren soil. I’hc bishop of this place is a suffragan to the nrclibishop of Spalatto. 
Here are 12 churches and two convents. The governor resides ip the old palace, 
called the Royal Castle. Ottoschatz, a frontier fortification on the river Oatzka. Thai 
part of the fortress where the governor and the greatest part of the garrison I'cside, is sur- 
rounded with a wall and some towers ; but the rest of tlic buildings, which are mean, 
are erected on piles in the water: so that one neighbour cannot visit another withrJut ti 
boat. 

VoL. I. 
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Near Scgna dwell tlie Uscocs, a people, who, being galled by oppression, cseaped 
out of Dalmatia, from whence they obtained the name of Uscocs, from the woVd Scoco^ 
which signifies a deserter. They arc also called springers, or leapers, from the agility 
.with whicli they leap, rather than walk, along this rugged and mountainous country. 
Some of tliem Jive^ in scattered houses, and others in hirgc villages. I'hey are a tough, 
<$ivagc people, large bodied, courageous, and given to rapine ; but their visible em- 
ployment is grazing. They use the Walachian language, and in their religions senti- 
ment! and mode of vvorsliip approach nearest to the Greek church ; but some of them 
are Roman jcatliulics. 

A part of Walachia belongs also to the emperor as well as to the Turks. It lies to 
the cast of Transylvania, and its principal towns are Tregohitj, Rucharert, and 
JSeverin. 


SILESIA. 

Silesia is a dueny ot Germany, oounded on the east by Poland ; on tno west by TIo- 
'hcinia and I.x)vicr Lusatia ; on the south by a chain of mountains and a thicket of con- 
aiderahlc extent, which separates it fiom Ilnogary ; and to the north l>y the nmiqnisate 
of Hiandenhurg and Poland. Prom nnith-vicst to south-east it is about ^174 miles, 
and about 100 where broaddst; but it is much contracted at both ends. Upon the 
frontiers of this country, to the west and south, are very high mountains, and some 
likewise in other parts of it. One of the ridges upon the frontiers is stiled tlie Rip- 
hacan riiountuins, another the Moiarian^ another the Bohemian, and another the Hun- 
garian, Crapnch, or Carpathian. A branch of the Bohemian is called the Giant 
mountains. The winter on these hilly tracts is more severe, sets in sooner, and lasts 
longer than in the low- lands. 'I'he inhabitants use a kind of skaits when the snow is 
deep, as they do in Carniola. Little or no grain is raised in the mountains and some 
sandy tracts ; hut the rest of the country is abundantly fruitful, not only in grain, but 
fruits, .roots, pastures, hops, madde-, tobacco, and hemp; yielding also wine, 

with cousidcrahio quantities of silk and honey. In many places arc great Woods of 
oines, fir, beech, larch, and other trees ; affording tar, pitch, rosin, turpentine, lamp- 
black, and timber for all uses. In this country is also found marble of several sons, 
some precious stones, lime-stone, mill-stone, pit-coal, turf, vitriol, some silver oic, 
copper, load, iron, and mineral springs. Great numbers of black cattle and lioises 
arc hi<Mi”lit hither from Poland and Hungary for sale, those bred in the country not 
being suiuoient ; but of sheep, goats, game, and venison, they have great plenty. As 
for wijd bca.'its, here are lynxes, foxes, weasels, otters, and beavers. Tim rivets, lakes, 
and ponds, jidd fish of several sorts, particularly sturgeons, several oils in longih, and 
salmon. Besides a number of smaller streams to water this country, there is tlie Oder, 
which traverses it almost from one end to the other ; and the Vistula, which, after a 
long ewirse through it, enters Poland. The number of the cities and market towns 
iittaid tu be about 200, the county of Glatz included, and that of the villages 5()(JU> 
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The in^bitints, who are computed to be uuout 1,^00»000, arc a mixture of Gerroaoe, 
Poles, and Moravians. The laiiguaj^e "enernlly 8|)okcn is German ; but in some places 
the vulgar tongue is a dialect of the Sclavonic. The states consist of the princes and 
dukes, and Uiosc called statedords, wilh the nobility who are immediately subject to 
the sovereign, and the represenlfativcs of the rfiief cities; but since the country fell wn- 
dcr the dominion of the king of Puissia, no diets have been held. Ti»e king, however, 
when he took [)0'>scssion of the country, conilrtned all the other privileges of the inhnlti- 
tants. Wilh lespect to religion, not only protestants, but papists, Jews, and fJreeks, 
enjoy full liberty of conscience. The gicatest part of Silesia lies in the diocese of Bies- 
law, but some part of it in the Polish dioceses of Posen and CraCow. The bishop of* 
Ilicslavv stands immediately under the pope with regard to spirituals ; but all Mciedas- 
tical benefices, not excepting the see of Bieslaw, aie in the king’s gift. Besides latin 
schools, colleges, and seminaries, at Bieslaw is an university, and at Lignitz* an aca- 
demy for martial exercises. The piiiicipal manufactures here arc woollens, linens, and 
cotlons of several soits, vHth hats, glass-waic, gunpowder, and iron manufactures. 
Of tlic^e thcic is a considerable exportation. Accounts ore generally kept in rix-doUars, 
silv<r gioscliens, and ducats. 

W'ith respect to its revolutions and present government, it was long a part of the king- 
dom of Poland ; aflcrvvaids it had several dukes and petty piinces for its sovereigns 
who by degrees became subject to the kings of Bohemia, until at last king Charles IV. 
incorpoiated the whole duchy with Bohemia; and thus it continued in tiic possession of 
the house of Austria, until the king of Piussia, in 1742 taking advantage of tbe^ tiou- 
blcs that ensued upon the death of the cmpcior Chailes VI. and pretending a kind <if 
claim, wrested a great part of it, together with the counly of Glatz, from his dauglrter 
and heiress, Maria Theresa, the late empress-dovvager ; so that now only ar small part 
of it is possessed by the liouse of Austiia, and connected with the empire, the rest being 
governed by the king of Prussia, without acknowledging any sort of dependence on the 
crown of Bohemia or the empire. For the administration of justice in all civil, criminal, 
and feudal cases, and such as relate tp the revenue, the king of Prussia has cstablin^d 
lilt ce supreme judicatoihs, to which an appeal lies from all the inferior ones, and from 
which, when the sura exceeds 500 rix-dollars, causes may be moved to Beilin. 

T'be Lutheran chuichos and schools are under the inspection of the upper consistories, 
and those of the papists under that of the bishop's court at Brcslaw ; but from both an 
appeal lies to the tribunal at Berlin. As to the reve,nue, the excise here is levied only 
on the walled towns, being on the same footing as in the marquisate of Brandenburg; 
but in the rest of the country the contributions are fixed, and the same both in peace 
and war. The several branebes of the revenue are under the management of the war 
and domain officers of Breslaw and Glogau. The wholo revenue arising to the king of 
Prussia from Silesia and the county of Glatz, amounts to about 4,(M)0,000 of rix-do^rs 

Silesia is divided into Upper and Lower, and each of these again into principalities 
and lordships; of some of winch both the properly and jurisdiction belong immcdia rly 
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to th« sovereign, "but of others to iiis subjects and va'ssols. In regard to tlie character 
of the people, the boors are accounted very dull and stupid ; but of those of a higher 
rank, many liave distingnisljcd themselves by their wit and learning, as well as by tlieir 
n'lilitary nixl political talents. However, in general, 'htee their neighbours, the Germans 
and Ilohemiaub, they have more of Mars than Mercury in their composition, and their 
parts arc more solid than shining. * 

PRUSSIA, 

The pnncipal divisions of which the Prussian monarchy is composed, ore Ducal, now 
Regal Prussia, situated in Poland ; Rrandenburg, Prussian Pomerania, and Swedisli 
Potneruuia, in Upper Saxony ; Magdeburg and Haiherstiult, in I/n^er Saxony; Glati:, 
ill llohemia; Minden, Ravensburg, Lingen, Cleves, Meurs, and Mark, in the duchy 
ot ^’/cstphalia ; East Friesland, Lippe, Gulick, and Tacklenburg, in the circle of 
W cstphalia ; the margfaviate of Anspach, in the circle of Franconia ; Geldcr, in the 
Netherlands ; Nenfchatal, in Switzerland ; and part of Silesia, and the countries lately 
wrested from Poland. 

In countries so various, and districts so dispersed, any general account of the "'air 
must be liable to many exceptions ; however, upon the whole, it seems favourable to 
nealtfi. The soil is fruitful in corn and (rther commodities, nor is the country deficient 
in a proportionate number of animals common to the climate, such as horses, cows, sheep, 
deer, bears, wolves, wild boars, and foxes; and the rivers and lakes are amply stored ' 
with fish. 

There are not many mines in Prussia ; a few, however, are found of copper and lead, 
and some ot iron. Ihese afford materials for the employment of artists, but very little 
metal, in its crude state, is exported. The principal mkicrnls found in this country 
are sulphur, alum, nitre, and lapis calamiiiaris. Here arc several quarries of stone, 
and some of slate ; a species of marble has also been discovered in many of the moun- 
tains. 

Several kind's of bitumen too are found here, bat the principal is amber, of which 
Piussia has been considered as the native country. This celebrated bitumen, tlioiigli 
originally generated in the earth, is found in plenty in the Baltic sea, especially near 
the st.i-hliore of- SudAvic,* where it swims on the water, and is taken op by the nets. 

, Koningsberg, the capital of Regal Prussia, has a magnificent palace, in which is .a 
ball 271 tcet long, and 59 broad, without pillars to support it, and a handsome library. 

It is about five miles in circumference an<j, including the garrison of 7000 men, con- 
tains 60,000 inhabitants. The town-house, the excliango, and the cathedral church, 
are all very fine structures, The tower of tlie castle is exceeding high, and has 284 
stys to go to the top, from whence there is a very distant prospect. There are 18 
in all, of which 14 belong to Ibe Lutherans, thraa to the Galvinists, and one 
papists. It stands' on the Pregal, a navigable river, winch flows fronj the north- 
western provinces of PdlaiwJ, and here falls bto the eastern extremity of the Frisolrer 
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Ka^ an inlet of the ReUic. No filiip$ drawing more than seven feet water eao fan Ibt 
bar, and come up to the town ; so that die large vessels anchor at Pulau, a small totm 
on the . Caltic, wliich js the port of Kouingsberg ; and the merchandize sent in sroailer 
vessels to this place. Its trade is very considerable. 

Koningsberg contains an university founded by Albert of Brandenburg. According 
to the original endowment, thert were 40 professors ; but their number is now reduced to 
lb. Each professor receives a salary of about 50/. per annum, which may be increased 
by private lectures. In 1775, the university contained 800 students,, of whom 200 are 
boarded and lodged at the expence of the crown. There are three public 'libraries in 
the town, the royal or universal library, thn town library, and the Wallenrodt library, 
so called because it was given by Martien Van Wallenrodt, in 1650. 

While we refer the description of bis Prussian majesty's acquisition from Poland, till 
we treat of the other parts of that monarchy, we shall here annex an account ot Dantzie, 
as in that city the German manners have long prevailed. 

Dantzic, the capital of Polish Prussia, stands ©i> a branch of the Vistula, about four 
miles above whe.re it falls into the Baltic; in £. Long. 18° 36, N. Lat. 54 20. This’ 
city is taiiious in history on many accounts, particularly that of its being formerly at the; 
head of the Hanseatic association, commonly called tire llans-lowns. It is large, beaU" 
Utul, populous, and rich ; its houses generally we five stories high ; and many of its 
sticcts arc planted v\ith chesnot frees. One of the suburbs is called Scotland: and the 
Scots have great privileges, in consequence of their gallant defence of the town, under 
one of the tamily of Douglas, when it was besieged by the jpoles. It is said there are 
upaards of 30,000 pedlars of timt nation in Polaiul who travel on foot, and some with 
thiee, lour, or five horses. In tiie time of king Clwrles D. they were about 53,000:' 
in that rcigq sir John Denham and Mr. KilUgrew were sent to take the number of them, 
and to tax them by the poll, with the king of Polands licence ; whicb, having obtained* 
they brought home 10,000/. sterling, besides their charges in the journey. 

Daotzic has a fine harbour, and is still a most eminent commercial city, although it 
aeerns to be soinen hat past its meridian glory, wliicb was probably about the time that 
the piesident de Thou wiQte bis much esteemed Historia sui Tem ports, wherein, oiv 
del the .year 1607, he so highly celebiates its commerce and giandcu/. It is a repuWic, 
claiiiiing a small adj,dcent territory, about 40 miles round it, which were under the pro- 
tection of the king and the republic of Poland. Its mailistracy, and the inajoiity o its 
iiiliabitants, are Lutherans ; altheugh the Romanists and Calvinists be equally tolerated 
in it. It has 26 parishes, with many convents and hospitals. The inhabitants have been 
computed to amount to 200,000 ; but later computntions fall very considerably shoit ot 
it, as appears by its annual bill of mortality, exhibited by Dr. Rusching; who tells us, 
that, in the year 1752, there died but 1846 persons. 

Ifsown shipping is numerous; but the foreign ships cont,tantly rtssdrting “re 
more so ; whereof 1014 arrived there in the year 1752 ; in which year also 1288 Polish 
vessels came down the Vistula, chiefly laden with corn, for its matchless granaries ; 
from whence that grain is distributed to many foreign nations, Poland being justly, 
Vot. I " 8 it 
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deemed tlie greatest magazine of corn in ait Europe, and t)antzic the greatest port for 
distributing it every wlierc : besides uliicli, Dantzic exports great quantities of naval 
stores, and a vast variety of other ai tides. Dr. Bnsching affirms, that it appears front 
aiiticnt records, as early as the year Q})7, that Dantzic was a large commercial city, and 
not a village or inconsiderable town, as some pretend. The inhabitants of Dantzic 
have often changed their masters, and have sometimes bocn under the protection of the 
English and Dutch ; but have generally sIiohii a great predilection for the kingdom and 
republic of Poland, as being less likely to rival tbcm in their trade, or abridge them o' 
tVeir immunities, wliicli reach even to the privilege of coining money. 

Though strongly fortified, and possessed of ISO largo brass cannon, it could not, from 
its situation, stand a regular siege, being surrounded with eminences. In 1734, the 
inhabitants discovered a remarkable atachment and fidelity towards Stanislaus, king of 
Poland, not only nlien his enemies, the Russians, were at their gates, but even in pos* 
session of the city. Tliis city was exempted by tlie lute king of Prussia from those claims 
which he made on the neighbouring countries ; notnithstanding which, tiis Prus&iaii 
majesty soon'aftcr tbought proper to seize on the ton itoiies belonging to Dantzic, un* 
der pretence of their having been formerly pait of Polish Prussia. He then proceed- 
ed to possess himself of the port-duties belonging to that city, and erected a cu.stom- 
house in the harbour, where he laid arbitrary and insupportable duties upon goods ex- 
ported or imported. To complete tlte system of oppression, custom-houses were erect 
cd at the very gates of Dantzic, so that no persons could go in or out of the tonn with- 
out being searclied in the stiictest manner. Such is the treatment which the city of 
Dantzic has received from the king of Prussia, though few cities have ever existed uliicli 
have been coiiqirchendcd in so many general and particular treaties, and whose liglits 
and liberties have been so frequently secured, and guorantned by so many great poweis, 
aud by such a lung and regular succession of public acts, as that of Dantzic has been. 
In the year 1784, it was blockaded by his troops on various pretences; but by the ia- 
terposition o. tiie empress of Russia and of the king of Poland, they were withdrawn 
and a compromise having taken place, the city was restoicd to its former immunities. 
Nevertheless, its trade has since been rather upon the decline, the merchants choosing to 
settle where their pro()erty may be mute secure. 
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CHAPTER II. 

(jcrmany a\d the iSoRTH'i Fmn the most rmotc attthuitpf t» the me ej tm 

German Empire, 

7^ HE first authentic information that tve have received concernini^ these COOntnck 
is, tfiat the Plioenicians, as early as the days, of David, traded to Prussia, and thence 
imported amber. But of their voyages no journals remain, nor eon we fell any thing 
of what tvas the state of these countries till we come to the time of the Romans. 

The Romans divided Germany into two regions ; Belgic, or Lower Germany,’ which 
lay to the southward of the Rhine ; aud Germany Proper, or High Germany. The 
first lay between the river Seine and the Rhine; and in this wa find a number of different 
nations, the most remarkable of wliich were the following. 

1. The Ubii, wl.'ose territory lay between the Rhine and the Mom or Maese, and 
whose capital was the city of Cologne. 2. Next to them were the Tungri, supposed to 
be the same whom Cresar calls Eburones and Condrusi ; and whose metropolis, then 
culled Attuatica, lias since been named Tongres. 3 * Higher up from them, and on the 
other side of the Moselle, were the Treviri, whose capital was Augusta TreviorUnf, 
now Triers. 4. Next to them were the Tribocci, Nemtstes, and Vangiones. The 
former dwelt in Alsace, and had Argentopotum, now Strasburg, for their capital ; the 
others inhabited the cities of Worms, Spire, and Mentz. 5. The Mediomatrici wer;} 
situated along the Moselle, about the city of Mentz in Lorraiu ; and above them was 
situated another German nation, named Raurici, Rauraci, or Rauriaci, and who in* 
habited that part of lielvettH, or Switzerland, and Basil. To the westward and south* 
ward of these were the Nervii, Suessones, Silvanectes, Leuci, Rbemi, Lingones, &c. who 
inhabited Belgic Gaul. 

Between tlic heads of the Rhine and Danube was seated the antient kingdons of 
Vindelicia, whose capital was called Augusta Vindelicoruin, now Augsburg. Belaw 
it, on the banks of the Danube, were the kingdoms of Noricum and Pannonia. The first 
of these was divided into Noricum Ripense and Mediterraneum. It contained -a great 
part of the provinces of Austria, Stiria, Cariiitbia, Tyrol, Bavaria, and some otbem 
of less note. The latter contained the kingdom of Hungary, divided into Upper and 
Lower ; and extending from Jllyricum to the Danube, and the mountains Csstii in the 
neighbourhood of Vindebona, now Vienna. ' • 

Upper or High Germany lay beyond the Rhine and the Danube. Between the Rhine 
and the Elbe were the following nations. !. TheChauci, Upper and Lower, who were 
divided from each other by the river Visurges, now the Weser. Their country con- 
tained what is now called Bremen^ Lunenburg, Friczlaud, and Groninghen. The up- 
per Chauci had the Cherusci, and (the lower tlie Chamavi on the south-east, and the 
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Oernmn Ocean on the north-west. 2. The Frisii, Upper and Lower, w^ere divided 
from the Lower Chaucl by the river Aniisia, now the Enos ; and from one another by an 
arm of the Rhine. Their country still retains the name of Friesland, and is divided 
into east and west i but the latter is now dismembered from Germany, nncj become one 
of the Seven United Provinces. 3. Beyond the Iscla, now the IseJ, which bounded tlie 
country of the Frisii, were situated the Bructeri, who inhabited that tract now called 
Broeemoriand ; and the Marsi, about the river Luppe. On the other side of that river 
were the Usipii, or Usipites ; but these were famed for often changing their territories, 
and therefore found in other places. 4. Next to these were the Juones, or inhabitants 
of Joliers, between the Maese and the Rhine. .5. The Catti, anotlier antient and war- 
Gke nation, inhabited Hesse and Thuringia, from the Hart-zian mountains to the Rhine 
and Wescr ; among whom were comprehended the Mattiaci, whose capital is by some 
thought to be Marpurg, by others Baden. 6. Next to these were the Scducii, border- 
ing Suabia ; Narisci, or the antient inhabitants of Northgow, waOsc capital was 
ISluietnbcrg; and the Marcomanni, whose country niuiently reached fiotn the Rhine 
10 thv' Ijcad of tl»e Danube, and to the Ncckar. The Marcomanni afterwards went and 
settled in Bohemia and Moravia, under the general or king Maroboduus ; and son)e of 
them in Gaul, whence they drove the Boii, who had seated themselves there. 7. Gn 
the other side of the Dan«l>e, and betv/ecn the. Rhine and it, were the llermunduri, who 
possessed the country now called Misnia, in Upper Saxony ; though some make their 
territories to hive extended imiclr farther, and to l/ove reached quite to, or even be- 
yond, the kingdom of Bohtfniia, once the scat of the Boii, whence its name. 8. Be- 
yond them, on the north of the DatMibe, was another seat of the Marcomanni, along the 
river Albis or Elbe. <). Next to Bohemia xvero situated the Quadi, wliosc territories 
extcrnled from the Danube to Moravia, and the northern part ot Austria. Ihese are 
comprehended under the antient name of Suevi*; part ot whom at Jengtlr forced their 
way into Spain, and settled a kingdom there. 1 Os Eastward of the Quadi werO situated 
She Bastarnm, and parted from them by the Granna, now Gran ; a river that falls into 
the Danube, and by the Carpathian mountains, from them called AIpcs Bastarnicae. 
The coentry of the Masternee indeed made part ot the European Sarmatia, and so 
was without tliC limits of Germany, properly so called ; but wo- find these people so 
often in league with the German nations, and joining them for the destruction of the 
Romans, that we cannot but account them as one people. 

Between those nations already taken notice of, seated along the otlier side the Danube 
and the Herevnian forest, were several others, whose rxect situation is uncertain ; 
viz. the Montingi, Burii, Boradcs, Lygii or Logiones, and some others, who are placed 
by our geographer along the forest above mentioned, between the Damtbe and the' 
Vistula. 

Oil this side the llcrcynian . forest were the famed Rhieti, now Orisons, seateo 
among the Alps. Their country, which .was also called Western Illyricurn, was divideil' 
into Rbetia Ptima or Propria, and Sccunda; and wae then of mweb larger extcid^ 
spreading hself towards Suabia, Bavarie, and Austria* 
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selves from the VisteJa to tlie river Elbe; • S. The I^H^bardi, ;80 .fseUcil, aeeordtof 
to some, on eceoiint of their wearing Ibog ^ear^.; but, according toothers, no ac- 
count of their consisting of two nations; viss. the Bardi and l-lBganas. These dwelt 
along the river Elbe, and bordered southward ow-tlm Qiaoci;abova iii«iiltOhad. 9. The 
Burgundi, of whose oiiginal seat we are nneertitn.: 4, The SemaaaM; who, M>out 
the time of Tiberius, were seated on the river Elbe. 5.' The Safoas, and 

Goths, were probably the descendants of the Cimbri, and inhabited the- ^oooiitries of 
Denmark, along tbe Baltic sea, and the pei^Biula of Sdaodiaavia, cMlail^^ 'NiWway, 
Sweden, Lapland, and Finraark. 6. The' Vaadala #ore a Gothla ‘MMdoo, Wito, pro- 
ceeding from Scandinavia, settled in the countries now called Mecklenhut^ apd Braii- 
denhurgh. 7. Of the same race were the Daeiaiis, who settled ibemstdim in dm oetgh- 
bourhood of Palus Mieotis, and . extended their territories along die bankf of the 
Danube. 

These were the names of tbe German nations who performed the most remarkable 
exploits in their wars widi the Romans. Besides diese, however, we find muntwa made 
of the Scordisci, a Thracian nation, who afterwards Mttled on the banks of the Danube^ 
About the year 113 B. c. they ravaged Macedoo, and out off a whole Roman array 
sent ^against them; the general, M. Porcis Cato, grandson to Cato die censor, being 
the only person who had the good fortune to make bis escaf^. After this, they ravag- 
ed ail I'hessaly, and advanced to the coasts of tbe Adriatic ; into which, because it 
stopped their further progress, tb^ disehaiged a shower of darts. By another Roman 
' general, however, they were driven back into their own country with- great sladgbter ; . 
and, soon after, Metellus sO' weakened' them fey repeated 'defbats; that they- wese in- 
capable, for some time, of making any more attempts on the Roman pttovmcet* At 
last, in tbe coasblship of M. Liyius Drosus and L. Calpurnios- Piso, the former pfe» 
vailed on them to pass tbe Denude, which thenceforth became the boundary iMtwecn • 
the Romans and them. Notwithstanding this, in the time of the Jegurthine warf the Sam 
disci repassed the Danube on the ice every winter, and beirg' jcinod by the TribaUk-A- 
people* of Lower Moasia, and tbe Daeiof Upper Mossiai peoirtrated ns 'far as Mna^ 
don, making every where dreadful ravages. ^ eariy did these northern nafiona- be|^) 
to be formidable to the Romans, even when they were most reaowAedi'.fijr tironike 

exploits. . ■ . ' 4 ^ ri 

Till the time of JuKus Csswr, however, we hear nedung more conceraii^thfe Ger- 
mans. About 98 years s. c. he undertook hia. eapedhkm ii«o Gaul| diiB^ which, 
his assistance was implored by the ASdui, agwmst Ariovistns, a ■ GcrmbA 'fwiioce, who 
oppressed them. Cmsar, pleased with tbe opportwiity of inorcashig fe^^wer, invk^ 
Ariovistus to an interview ; feut -this being dedined, be nmit eent'depiifees, desiring him 
to restore the hoOtages he had tdkMi *om the iEdui, 4«d4o'^fesl|ig life more troops over 
the Rhine into Gatrl. To diis a haughty answer was vetuitMd > 'and » battle soon aftey 
ensued, in which Afiovistus was ontfrely dUftale^ ' aAd ipWb ggeat d Acuity .roadd bis . 

• In 55 B. c. Cffsar, having subdued the Suessiones^ Bellovaci, Ambmni, N«rvui 
Yol. L. !! RI*' 
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and other nations of Belgic Gaul, hastened to oppose the Usipetes and Tencteri. These 
tHitious having been driven -out of tlieir o^n country by the Suevi,.bad crossed -the Rliiue« 
with a design to settle in Gaul. As toon as he appeared, the Germans sent him a 
deputation, ofTcring to join him, provided he vould assign them lands. C'sesar replied, 
tiiut there was !.c room in Gaul fur them ; but he would desire the Ubii to give them 
leave to settle among tlicrn. Upon this, tliey desired time to treat with, the Ubii ; hut, 
in the m;;an time, fell .upon some Homan squadrons ; which so provoked Cesar, that jie 
immediately marched again.st -them, and roming.uncxpectedly upon them, defeated them 
with great slaughter. They ded in the ujtuost confusion , but the Ramans pursued 
them to the conflux of tlic Rl>ine«snd the Maese, where the slaughter was renewed with 
such fury, that almost 400,000 of the Germans perished.. 

After this, -Caesar being resolved to spread the 'terror of the Roman name through 
Germany, built a bridge over the Riiine, and entered that country. In this eiipc- 
dition, however, which was his la.st in Germany, he perfornied no remarkable exploit. 
A little before'his death, indeed, he had projected the, conquest of that, ns well as 
of a great many other countfics ; but. Iiis assassination prevented the execution of his 
designs. , Nor is there any thing recorded of the Germans, till almost 17 b. c. w-hen 
the Tenoteri made an irruption into, Gaul, atrd defeated M. Lollius, proconsul of that 
province. At last, however, they ;Wcre rcpul&pd, and lurced to retire, with great loss, 
beyond the Rhine. . , . 

Soon after this, the Rhaeti invado<f .Italy, where. -they committed the greatest devasta- 
tions, putting all tlie males they met to the sword, without distinction of age: nay, we 
are told, that when they happened to . take women with child, , they consulted their augurs, 
to know whether the child, was a male. or female; and if they pronounced it a male, the 
mother was immediately massacred. Against- tliese. barbarians was sent Drusus, the 
second son of Livia, a youth of extraordinary valour and great accomplishments. He 
found means to bring them to a battle ; in wbich the Romans proved victorious, and 
cut in pieces great numbers, of their enemies, with very little loss on their ow'n side. Those 
who escaped the- general slaughter, l>eing joined by the Vindclici, took their rout to- 
wards Gaul, with a design to invade that province. Rut Augustus, upon the first no- 
tice of their march, dispatched against them Tiberius, with several chosen legions. lie 
was no le.ss successful than Urusus had been; for,, having transported his troops 
over the lake Rrigantium, now Constance, he fell unexpectedly on the enemy, gave 
them a total overthrow, took most of their strong iiolds, and obliged the whole, natipn to 
submit to such terms as he chose to impose upon thenk Thus were thp Vindelici, the 
Rhseti, and Norici, three of the most barbarous nations in Germany, subdued., Tiberius, 
to keep the conquered countries in awe, planted two colonies in Vindeli^ia, artd opened 
from thence a road into Rhntia and Noricum. One of the cities which he bujlt for the 
defence of his colonies, ho exiled, from his father PrufiM, X^yso Mstgus i tfin otliev by 
ilm name of Augustus, Augusta Viodelicorum ; which, ,ci|tioS: nre now known by the 
names of Miihminghen and Augsburg. Hw next encountered tbe Pannonians, who had 
been subdued by Agrippa, but revolted on hearing the news of that great commander’s 
deall^^which happened 1 1 years b. c. Tiberius, however, witli the assistance of their 
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neighbours, the ScorJiscI, soon forced them to SttbSnilt "They delivered up theiV'ftrliif^ 
gave Hostages, and put the Romans m posseaSion of all ^eir towns and atronj^ Itold^.' 
Tibei ius spared their lives ; but laid waste thteir ^Ids, plundered tfaeir cities, aiul aesd 
the best pait of their youth into other countries. 

In the mean time, Drusus, having prevented the Oitils from* revoUiog, which they 
were ready to do, prepared to oppose the Geroaons, who dwelt l>^on4 the Ahioei They 
had collected the most nnmerous and formidable army that had ever been teen in those 
parts; with which they were advancing towards the Rhine, in order to invade Gaul. 
Diusus defeated them as they attempted to cross that river ; and, pursuing' the advao' 
tage he had gained, entered the countiy of the Usipltes, now Rdinchpsen, «nd from 
thence advanced against the Sicambri, in the neighbourhood of the Lyppe aad Issel. 
Them be overtiirew in a great battle, laid waste their country, burnt most of their cities, 
and following the course of the Rhine, approaclied the Gorman ocean, reducing the 
IVisii and the Chauci, between the Ems and the Elbe. In these marches the troops suf< 
icitd extremely ‘for want of provisions ; and Drusus himself was oftCn in great danger of 
being drowned, as the Romans who attended him were at that time quite unacquainted 
with the flux and reflux of the Ocean. 

The Roman forces went into East Friesland for their winter quarters ; and next year, 
10 B. c. Drusus marched against the Tencteri, whom he easily subdued. Afterwards* 
passing the Lupias, now the Lippe, he reduced the Cntti and Cherusci, extending his 
conquests to the banks of the Visurgis or Weser ; which he would have passed, 'bad be 
not been in want of provisions, tbe enemy having laid waste the country to a eonaider 
able distance. As he was retiring, the Germans unexpectedly fell upon him in <8 nar- 
row passage ; and having surrounded the Roman army, cut a great many of them in 
pieces. Rut Drusus, having animated his men by his example, after e bloody conflict, 
which lasted the whole day, the Gormans were defeated with such slaughter, that the 
ground was shewed for several miles with dead bodies. Drusus found in their camp a 
great quantity of iron chains, which they had brought for tlm Romans ; and so great was 
then confidence, that they had agi*eed beforehand about the division of the booty. 
The Tencteri were to have the horse, the Cherusci and Sicambri the baggage, and the 
Usipetes and Catti the captives. 

After this victory, Drusus built two forts, to keep the conquered countries inawo^ 
the one at the confluence of the Lyppe and the Alme, the other in tbe country 
of the Catti on the Rhine. On this occasion also be made a famous canal* after 
called, in honour of him, Fossa Drussiana, to convey tbe waters of tire Rhine into the 
Sala or Sale. It extended eight miles ; and was very convenient for conveying the 
Roman troops by water to the countries of the Frisit and Chauci, which srea tbe design 
of tbe undertaking. 

The following year, d b. c. Augustas* bent on subduing the whole of Germany, 
advanced to tbe banks of the Rhine, attended by bh (wo sonadn^law, Tiberius and Dru- 
sus. The former he sent against tbe Daci, who lived up to tha south of the Danube ; 
and tbe latter to complete the conquests he had so successfully begun in the western parts 
of Germany. The former easily overcanie tho Daci* and transplanted 40,000 of them 
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Mto Gaul. Tite latter, iuTing passed the Rliine, subdued all the nations from (hat 
river to the Elbe ,* but havii^ attempted in tuq to cross this last^ he set out for Rome : 
an end, however, was put to bis conquests and bis life, by a vkdent fever, wi(b which he 
was seized on his return. 

Atlber the death of Drusus, Tiberius again ovcr'ran all those countries in which Dru- 
sus had spent the preceding summer ; and stru,cfc some of the northern nations with sue.'?, 
terror, that they sent deputies to sue fur .jjeaec. This, however, they could not ob> 
tahi upon any terms ; the emperor declaring that he would not conclude a peace with 
one, unless they all desired it But the Cotti, or, according to some, the Sienmbri, cou.d 
not by any means be prevailed ffpon to submit ; so that the war was still carried on, 
tlioogb m a languid manner, for almut 18 years. During this period, some of the Ger- 
man nations had quitted their forests, and begun to live in a civilized manner, under tlie 
protection of the Romans , but one Qumtilius Varus being sent to command the Ro- 
man forces in that eountiy, so provoked the inhabitants by bis extortions, that not 
only those who still held out refused to submit, but even the nations that' had submitted 
were seized with an eager desire of throwing off the yoke. Among them was a young 
nobleman, of extraordinary parts and valour, named Arminius. He was the son of 
Sigittfer, one of the most powerful lords amoi^ the Catti, had served with great reputa- 
tion in the Roman armies, and been honoured by Augustus with the privileges of a 
Roman citizen and the title of knight. But the love of hi s country prevailing over his 
gratitude, he resolved to improve the general discontent which reigned among bis coun- 
trymen, to deliver them from the bondage of a foreign dominion. With this view, he 
engaged, underhand, the leading men of all the nations between the Rhine and the Elbe, 
in u conspiracy aganist the Romans. In order to put Varus off his guard, he at the 
same time advised him to show himself to the inhabitants of the more distant provinces, 
administer justice among them, and accustom them, by his example, to live after the 
Roman manner, which he said would more effectually subdue them than the Roman 
iwords. As Varus was a man of a peaceable temper, and averse from military toils, he 
readily consented to this insidious proposal ; and, leaving the neighbourhood of the 
Rhine, marched into the country of tlie Cberusci. Having tliere spent some time in 
hearing causes and deciding civil controversies, Arminius persuaded him to weaken his 
army, by sending out detachments to clear the country of robbers. When this was 
done, some distant nations in Germany rose up in arms, by Arminius’s directions ; while 
those through which Varus was to pass in marching a^inst them, pretended to be 
in a state of profound tranquillity; and ready to join the Romans against their 
enemies. 

'On ^ the first hews of the revolt,' Veras nwrdied against the enemy with . three leghms' 
and six conorts ; but being attacked by the Germans as he passed tbroogb a wood, hia 
army w« almost totally cut eff, while lie himMif and moat of his oflicens fell by their 
efWn hands. Such a terribip. overthrow, though it teised w general 'Conatemation in 
Rome, did nov however, ditheaiten Auguetus, or cause him to abandon bis entcr*^ 
prise. 

About two yean after, a, o. 19, .Tiberias- aad Oenaaniciii were appeitad to 
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command in Gcrmanv. Tlie ,dcutn ot AugnstuSi Ijowcver, which happened eoon after, 
jm^wented •Tiberius froin going on his expeclilioij; and Gerninnicus was for some time- 
hindered fiom proceeding in his, by a revolt of the legions, first in Pimnonir,, and then 
in Germany. About the year 15, Gennaniens, having brought over i he soldiers to llieir 
duty, luid a bridge across the Khiue, over which lie nrarched ]^J,000 legionaries, q6 co- 
hulls of the allies, and eight ala; (squadrons of SOO each) ot horse. With these h« 
fiist traversed the Coesian forest (part of the Hcrcyuian, and thought to lie partly in 
the duchy of Clcves, and {uutly in Wcst()halia), and some other woods. Gn hismaich, 
jic was iiifunried that the IVfarsi were cel<.*hrating a festival, with great miilh and jollity. 
Upon this, he advanced with such expedition, that he surpiTsed thorn in the midst ot 
lliuir debauch ; and, giving his army full liberty to make what havock they pleased, a 
terrible massacre ensued, and the country was destroyed with fire and swoid fot 50 
miles louud, without the loss of a single mf 4 n on the pait ol the Romans, lliis geue- 
rul massacre roused the Rructcri, the Tulmntes, and the U^^ipelcs ; who, heselling the 
passes tlirougli wliicli the Roman anuy was to return, fell upon their roar, and put them 
into some disorder ; but the Romans soon recovered themselves, and defeated the (lei- 
mans with consicferable loss. 

In the following year, a. d. 1(), Germaniens, taking advantage of some intestine 
broils which hap[)ened among the Catti, entered their country, where hr putgieat num- 
bers to the sworil. Most of their youth, however, escap'd, by swimming over the Adiaua, 
no'v the Rdcr, and attempted to prevent llic Romans from laying a bridge over that 
nver : but being disuppointed in this, some of them snbmiltcd to Germanicus, while 
the greater part, aliaivdoning their villages, look refuge iu the woods; so that the Ru- 
mans, without o|)position, set fire to all their villages, towns, &c. and having laid theii 
cjpiial in ashes, began their march hack to the Uhiiic. 

(ierujuuicus had scarce reached his camp, when he received a mesf»age from Segestes, 

V. (rerman piince, in the interest of the Uonmns, acquainting hiui that he was besieged 
in Ins Ciuijp by Arminius. On this advice, lie instantly marched against tlic bcaicgeis ; 
eulli( ly dcleut'id them; and took a great number of prisoners, among vvhom was Ihus- 
midis, lliC wife of Arminius, and daugliter of Sogestes, vvhom the former liad carried 
off, and married against her fathers viill. Arminius then, more euragrjd than eyer, 
for the loss of his wife, whom he tenderly loved, stirred up all the neighbouring nations 
against the Romans. Germanicus, however, without being dismayed by such u formida- 
bic confederacy, prepared himself to opfiose the enemy with vigour; but, that he might 
not he obliged to engage such numerous forces at once, he detached his lieutenant, Ces- 
cina, at llic head of 40 cohorts, into the teriitorics of the IJructeri ; while his cavalry, 
under the conimand of Redo, entered the country of the Frisii. As for Germanicus 
liimstlf, he<jmharkc(i the reniaiucler of his army, cousisling of four Irghms, on a neigh- 
bouring lake ; and Irmnpoited them, by rivers and canals, to the place appointed on the^ 
liver Ems, where the three bodies met. In their march, they found. the sad remains of 
the legions conducted by Varus, which they buried, with all the ceremony their cii cum- 
stances could admit. Alter this they advanced against Arminius, w ho rctiied, ivud posted. 

VoL. I. 
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liiiDsclf odvantaaeously <'lo‘!;e to a The Tioninn ^rn^’ ral followed him i and com- 

ii)L]; ij|) wiU) liiii), ordered iiis ca'-’JiIrv u> adv^vnre and nlMrk ♦'iieiny. ^Vrruinitis, at flieir 
i]i5t oacli, pictcivlrii to fly ; hot sudifcnly wheeled about, and givinj^ the to 

a body ot troops, niiooi lie liad r^>neealod in the wood, to rush out, obliged the cav.dry 
to give ground. Tuc coliorts then advanced to their relief; but they too were pot into 
disorder, and would lia\.* been pushed ifito a rnoraSs*^, had not Genuanii’U"^ liiii]j'»'lt ad- 
vanced, witli th(' re.-t id !1 jo rnvalrv, to their relieh Arminius did not think it prudent to 
engage these frOi>h hut retired in good order; uj^on which, (jernuioici'S also re- 

tired toward', the Fjms. line he embarked with h'ur legions, ordered Cajcina in rccon- 
duct the other four by land, and sent the cavalry to the sea-side, with oulers tounneh 
along the shore to the Rhine. Thoir.Vi Candna was to return hy road*^ well kl)o^■k3I, yet 
C i( ruiauieus ^^dvi^5<;d him to pass, w ilh all [) 05 sible speetl, caii-oway, railed I lie* long 
hiidg('s, w’liich led across vast marshes, sui rouDiled on all sides witli woods and hiils, lliat 


g('utly rose frou) the plain. 

Anniwiir', liowever, ijaving got noHee of C'a^cina’s march, arrived at the long bridges 
bclorc Cdrx iuij, and tilled the wootls with his inon : who, on the approach oi the Hwjnans, 
riHhed out, and aitano-d them with great luie. "J he legions, not able to nrani;/' llicii 
aims in the tlce[) watns mid slipperv ground, were obliged to yi< Id ; and wcmld, in all 
[>rol)ability, have lictm entirelv defeated, htid not night put an eml to th(3 romhat. 1 he 
Cicnnans, encomaged by their sncees.s, instead ot retreshing tlu’inselves with sleep, 
spent the whole night in <Ji verting the combes ut the spiings which ro.^e in tiic nciglihom- 
ing mountains ; so that, hefonj day, the? ramp which the Romans had begun was laid 
inuler water, and their wi/iks v\crc overturned. Ckecinn was tor some time at a loss 
what to do ; but at last resolved to attack the enemy by driy-hreak, and liaviug driven 
liicm to llieir woods, to kce[) tlicui there in a manner besieged, till the baggage and 
wounded men sliould pass the canseway, and get out ot the enemy s icaCli. But when 
Ills army was drawn up, the legions posted on the wings, seized with a sudden panic, 
desciteti tljoir stations, and occii[)ied a field tieyond the marshes. Ca*cina tliought it 
advisable to follow them ; but the baggage stuck in the mire, as he attcm[>lcd to cioss 
the tiiarshes, which greatly embarrassed the soldiers. Arminius, perceiving ifiis, laid 
htdil of the up[)ortunily to begin the attack ; and crying out, “ Ibis is a second ^ aius, 
tlu same fate attends iiim and ins legions,’' f(dl upon the Roinans with inexpiessiolo tmy. 
As be iuul ordered bis men to aim chiefly at the liorscs, great numbers of them were 
Killed: and the gioimd becoming slippery with their blood and the slime of the marsh, 
the rcot either fell or threw' tiieir riders, and galloping through the ranks, put tlurii in 
disorder. Crocina diatinguished himself in a very eminent manner ; but his horse 
being killed, he would liavc beem taken prisoner, had not tho first legion rescued him. 
The greediness of tire enemy, ho'vevcr, saved the Romans from utter destruction , lor 
just as the legions were quite spent, and on the point of yielding, the bar harians on a 
sudden abandoned them, in oixicr to seize their baggage. During tliis respite, the Ivo- 
rnans struggled out of the marsh, and having gained the dry fields, formed a camp with 
all possible speed, and fortified it in the best manner they could. 
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Tlic Germans bavin-t lost the opportunity of destroying the Romans, contrary to the 
cilvice ot Arininius, attackiMi their camp next inorniug, hut were repulsed with great 
sl{uii;liler ; alter wliich they gave Ciccina no more molestation, till he reached the banks 
ot the Rhine. Germanions, in the mean tune, having conveyed the legions he bad with 
Iniu (loan the river Ems into the ocean, in order to return by sea to the river Rhino, and 
fniding tliat his vessels were ovei loaded, d<.divcrcd the second unci )4th legions to Pub* 
liii.s V^itcdlius, desiring him to conduct them by land. Rut this march proved fatal to 
great nuiuhcns ot lliem ; a ho weic either buried in the quicksands, or swnllowecl up 
by tlie ovcrfloaing ot flic fido, to whi/rh they were ns yet utter strangers. Those who 
escaped, lost llinr arms, ntensiN, and provisions; and passed a melancholy night upon 
ail eii'iuenee, \iliich they had gaine d hy wading up to the chin. The next morning, tiie 
l.ind returned with the tideofehh; when Vitellius, hy a hasty march, reached (he 
nver L'siiiges, hy .sonic thonglit to he the Ilocrcnstcr, on which tlie city of Groningen 
stands. 'I'licrc Gcrmaniciis, who had reached tliat river with iiis fleet, took the legions 
again on bo.ird, and conveyed them to the month of the llliiue, whence they all returned 
to Cologne, at a time wlien It was reported they were t()tally lost. 

'lliis cx| edition, however, cost the Romans very dear, and procured very few ad- 
vantages. Great luimhcrs of men had perished ; and by far the greatest part of those 
M ho escajied so many dangers, returned without arms, utensils, horses. Ac. half naked, 
lamed, and unfit lor service. The next year, however, Germanicus, bent on the en- 
tire reduction of (iermany, made vast preparations for another expedition. Having 
considered the various accidents that had befallen liini during the war, be found tlwt tiio 
(Jermaiis were chiefly indebted for their safety to their woods and marshee, their short 
•summers ami long winters; and that his troops suftered more from their long and tedious 
marches than from the enemy. For this reason, he resolved to enter the country by sea, 
hoping hy that means to begin the campaign earlier, and surprise the enemy. Having, 
ihcrcforc, built, with great di.spatch, during the winter, 1000 vessels of different sorts, ho 
ordered them, early in the spring, a. r. K>, to fall down the Rbin^, and appointed the 
isl.iml of the Ratavians for the general rendezvous Of his forces. When the fleet was 
sailing, he detached Silius, one of his lieutenants, with orders to make a sudden irrup- 
tion into the country of the Catti ; and, in the mean time, he himself, upon receiving 
inulligencc that a Roman fort on the I.uppias was besieged, hastened with six legions 
to its relief. Silius was prevented, hy sudden rains, from doing more than taking some 
small booty, with the wife and daughter of Arpen, king of the Catti; neither did those 
wlio besieged life fort wait the arrival of Germanicus. In the mean time, the fleet arriv- 
ing at the island of the Ratavians, the provisions and warlike engines were put on board, 
and sent forward; ships were assigned to tliC legions and allies; and the whole army 
being embarked, the fleet entered the canal formerly cut hy Drusus, and from his name 
called Fos.sa Drusiana. Hence he sailed prosperously to the mouth of the Ems ; where 
having landed his troops, he marched directly to the Weser, where he found Armiiiius 
encamped on the opposite bank, and determined to dispute his passage. , The next day, 
Arminins drew out his troops in order of battle; but Germanicus not thinking it ad- 
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visfiblc to nttack them, ordered llic horse to ford over, under the command of Ids lieu- 
tenants Stcrlinius ainl Ernilius ; uho, to divide the enemy’s Ibices, crossed the river ia 
two difl'e rent places. At the same time, Cariovalda, the leader of the Batavian auxi- 
liaries, crossed the liver where it was most rajdd ; but, being drawn into an ambuscade, 
he was killed, together with most of the Batavian nobility ; and the rest Avould have been 
totally cut off, had not Stertinins and Emilias hastened to their assistance. GcniianicuSj 
in the mean time, passed the river without molestation. A battle soon after ensued, in 
which the (it'rmans were defeated with so great a slaughter, that the ground was covered 
w ith arms aiul dead bodies for more than 10 miles round : and among tiic spoils taken 
on this occasion, were found, as formerly, tl\c chains with wldch the Genrians had hoped 
to bind the captives. 

In memory of this signal victory, Germanicus raised a mount, upon which he placed 
as trophies the arms of the enemy, and inscribed unilcrncalh llic names ot the conquer- 
ed nations. This so provoked the Germans, though already vaiKiuisiicd. and determined 
to abandon their country, that they attacked the Homan army unexpectedly on its mar^, 
and put tiicm into some disorder. Being repulsed, they encamped between a river and 
a large forest surrounded by a marsh, except on one side, where it vias enclosed by a 
bioad rampart, formerly raised by the Angrivarii, as a barrier between them aiid the 
Cherusci. Here another battle ensued ; in which the Germans behaved with great 
bravery, bat in the taul were defeated with great slaughter. 

After this second defeat, the Angrivarii suhmitted, and w^ere taken under the pro- 
tection of the Romans, and Germanicus put an end to the camfiaign. Some of the le- 
gions lie sent to their winter quarters by land, wliilc he himself em harked with the rest 
on tlic river Ems, in order to return by sea. The ocean proved at first very calm, and ' 
the wind favourable: but all of a sudden, a storm arising, the fleet, consisting of 1000 
vessels, was dispersed ; some of lliem were swallowed up hy the w aves ; others were 
dashed in pieces against the rocks, or driven upon remote and inhospitable islands, 
w'here the men eitlver jicrishcd hy lamine, or lived upon the flesh of the dead horses, 
with which the shores soon appeared strewed : for, in order to lighten their vessels, and 
disengage them from the shoals, they had been obliged to throw over board their horses 
and beasts of burden, nay, even their arms and baggage. Most of the men, however, 
were saved, and even great part of their fleet recovered. Some of them wcm'c driven 
upon tiie coa.'it of Britain ; but the petty kings who reigned there generously sent ‘hem 
hack. 

On the news of this misfortune, the Catti, taking new courage, ran to arms ; but 
Cdius SiliuH being iletaclie 1 against them, with 30,000 foe t and 3000 horse, kept them 
in awe. (jcimanicus himself, at the head of a numerous body, made a sud^Ien irrup- 
tion into the ten itori< s of tho Marsi, where he recovered one of Varus’s eagles, and hav- 
. ing laid waste tho country, he returned to the frontiers of Germany, and put his troops 
into winter c|uarters ; wluoice he was soon recalled by Tiberius, and never suffered la 
ifciurO into Germany again. 

After the departure of Germanicus, the more northern nations of Germany were nO' 
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noie molested by the KotHans. Armintus '*arried oa a, loeg ^od successful war with 
Maroboduus, king of the Afurcomanni, wh' m be et last expelled, . and forced tfq apply 
to the Romans for assistance , but, excepting Germanicus, it seems tbey had at tltts 
time no pother general capable of opposing Anninius. so that Maroboduus was never 
'restored. After the ftnal departure of the Romans, however, Annintus having attempt- 
ed to enslave his country, fell by the treachery of his own kindred. The Germans Indd 
his memory in great veneration ; and Tacitus iaft>rai8 os, tiiat in hi{i time they stttl c4e* 
brated him in their songs. 

Nothing remarkable occurs in the history of Germany from thU time till the reign of' 
the emperor Claudius. A war, indeed, is said to have been carried on by Luciirs i)o> 
mitius, father to the entperor Nero. But of bis exploits we know nothing more tiiup 
that he penetrated beyond the river Elbe, , and led his army ftutber into tbe country 
Jiiao any of the Romans had ever done. In the reign of Claudius, however,, the Ger- 
man territories wefe invaded by Cn. Domidus (^rluilo,, one of tiie greatest genaral^-of 
his age. But when he was on the point of forcing them to submit to tlie Roman yoke, 
he was recalled by Claudius, who was jealous of the reputation be had acquired. 

• In the reign of Vespasian, a terrible revolt happened among the Batavians, and tliosa 
German nations who had submitted to the Romans. 

The revolters were with difficulty subdued ; Uit, in the reign of Domitian, the Da- 
cians invaded the empire, and proved a more terrible enemy than any of the other Ccr 
man nations bad been. After several defca^, the emperor was at last obliged to con- 
sent to pay an annual tribute to Decebaiq^, king of the Dacians ; which continued to 
the time of Trajan. But this warlike prince refused to pay the tribute ; alledging, when 
it was demanded of him, that ** he had never been conquercil by DccebaluSk” Upon 
this the Dacians passed foe Danube, and begen Ip .commit. hostilities in tlie Roman, ter- 
ritories. Trajan, glad of this opportunity to, bumble an enemy irhoin he began to fear, 
drew together a ndgli^y army, and inarched pith the qtinost expodition to the banks uf 
the Danube. As Decebalos waa not apprised of' his arrival, tlio cmiwror passed the 
river witiiout opposition, and, enteiiog Paci<t, laid waste the epuntry with fire pnd swwih 
At last lie was ipct by .Dopfbqlqs, with a numerous army. A bloody enjpigement Cjisued, 
in which the Dapian^ ^cre defeated, though tlw victory cost Ibe Romans deqt i, ,ttj.f 
wounded were so numerous, tltat they wanted linen to hind ,up their wounds; .qnd to 
supply the defect, the emperor genero,usly devoted his own wardrc||bB. . Ibo vic- 
tory, he pursued Decebalus from jdacc to place, and at last obligv'd him to connent to a 
peace on the following terips. 1. That be sliould surrender the teiiritoi;|BS^,wbicjr be bad 
unjustly taken /rom the neighbouring natiom;. ,.C. I'bat ))e.sliopld Ue^vor up liis arms, 
bis warlike engines, with the artificers mIiq t^e them, end a|l deserters. 

That fov tlic future, be should entertain no .deserter^ taie,ioto bis service the 
natives of any country subjeql to Romp, 4. .That Im should dMmqotle all his fortresj^, 
castles, and strong bolds. And. lastly, that he should bitvejlbo, same blends ppd foe# 
with the people of Rome. 

With these bard terini Decebalui was obliged, to comply, though sore against I 1 is^ 
VoL. L . •gN. 
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will; anil being introduceil to Trajan, threw hhnself on thogpouod btfore him, «cltn*w- 
Icdging hitDB^f hb vaisa) ; after whifch, the latter, having . cothmanded him to send 
' deputies io ttih senate for the ratification of the peace, returned to Rome. 

This peace was of no long duration. Four years aftet,' As jo. JOJ, Dccchalus, tin* 
able to live In servitude, began ,to raise men, provide afths; entbrtein deserters, fortify 
his castles, and invite the neighbouring nations to join bitn against the Romans as a 
coinmoh enemy. The Scythians hearkcoe<l to' ins solicitations ; the Ja^gCs, o 

neiglibouring nation, refusing to bear arms against the Romans, Decebalos inv^ed 
•tfjcir country. Hereupon TVajan marched against him; but the Dacian, finding bini- 
self unable to witbstftnd him vvith open force, bad' recourse to trehchery, aiid attempt*, 
ed to get the emperor murdered. His design, however, -proved almrtive ; and Irajan 
.pursued his march into Dacia. That his troops might the more' readily pfass and re- 
jjass the Danube, he built a bridge over tl»t river; which, by the antients; is stilcd the, 
most magnificent and wonderful of all bis works. To guard the bridge, he ordered two 
castles to be iiuilt ; one •on this side the Danube, bnd the other on the opposite side ; 
and all tliis was accomplished in the space of 6tie summer. 'Jrajau, however, as the 
season was now far advanced, did not think it advisable to enter iWia this year, but 
contented himself with making the necessary preparations. , 

In the year 10(), earfy in the sprhfg, Trajan set out for Dacia; and having passed 
the Danube, bn the bridge ho hpd built, reduced the wlrole country, and would have 
taken Deccbalus hiiiiselti had he not put an end to his own life, in order to avoid falling 
into the hands of hiS enemies. After his death, the kingdom tof Dacia was reduced to 
a Roman province ; and several castles were built in it, and garrisons ptoted in tliem, 
to keep the country in awe. 

After the death of Trajan, the Roman empire began to decline, and the northern 
nations to be daily moi« and more formidable. 'The' province of Dacia indeed was held 
by the Roinahs till the reign ofGalliento; but Adrian, who succeeded Trajan, caused 
the art^ics of the bridge over the Danube to be broken down, lest the barbarians sboiild 
make tfiemselves masters of it, and invade the Roman territories. In the time of Mor- 
cus Aui-elitis, the Marcomanni and Quadi invaded the empire, and ^ve tl»e emptsror n 
terrible Overthrow; He continued the war, however, with better success afterwards, 
and invaded their country in his turn. It was during the course of this war, that ti»e 
Roman army is said to have been saved from destrucdbst by tlje prayers of the thunder- 
Ing legion. 

In the end, the Marcomanni and Quadi were, by repealed defeats; brought to the 
verge of destruction; insomuch thatUheir country wodld probably have ■been reduced to 
a Rertldii prpvince, had not Marcus AdreliUi 1>eeD diverted from pursobag hiV tohquestSj 
by the ' tavpit' of one of his generals. After the death of Marchs AureliBs, thif Gcrmame 
nations 'b^tnis every day more and ntete fo^idable' to ' Rtftnahs. ‘ Far _ from being 
able to inviidb ‘arid attempt the comiuest of tiiese noirthem countries/ the Rbtnahshad 

the greatest difficulty to repress the incursions -of their inhabij^'fti ‘ j/* ' 

general effiects which were produced ^ by the htoptioh' of the northerh nkliQnV 
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been described and tiie* pwticular ebnt^es tbtf were {irodueed ih lidir 

western empire iwtt W depicted in tiie sueeeedmg Ikodcs of tbts wocir. It is nHefeliwe 
sufficient, in the present instance, to say, that Uiey isepe (generally distin^iiistied into tsw 
grmid divisions ; the Saxdtfls, who dwelt on the south of thfl jieniosttlji /af Jutland ; and 
the Normans, or Danes, who occupied the counltsies cailed Dcnrawk, Norway, 
and Sweden. 'Die Safons, for want of onion, tichame tribotinry to tbo kin|p of R’ance. 
But whenever the French threSie was vacated by death, or the Fraoctr intaharclis em- 
ploy^ in foreign or dotnOstic whrs, tlic Saxon princes osually thnsv loff. tbelr allegiance, 
and invaded the territories of tlieic liege lord. ' ' ‘ 

Charlemagne had occasion to Check one of diesh' revolts iminediahBly after the death 
of his brotlicr ; but as he had other Concerns on his liands, the work «*as then but ia»< 
perfectly executed. - ■ 

In the year 775, having obtained the empire of the west, arid thoroughly settled the 
affairs of Italy, he terminated thk war, which had continued above 80 years. , 

Witikind, so deservedly celebrated by his nation, was the most eminent Saxon gene- 
ral during these hostilities, lie frequently roused the drooping valouf of his countryr 
men, and revived in their hearts the love of liberty. Nor were they wanting to him in 
attachment, for which they dearly paid. After an unsuccessful revolt, when they went 
to make submission to Charlemagne, he ordered 4500 of their principal tnen to be 
massacred, because they r^sed to deliver up tlieir general. An equal instance of 
severity is not, perhaps, to be OKt with m the history^of mankind. Widkihd at last 
* submitted, and embraced Christianity, contifloing ever after &Hhful to his engage- 
ments. But hb could never inspire bis subjects wkb the same docile septiwents * they 
were continually revolting ; and eebmitting only that they might revolt again. Cbi tlie 
final reduction of their eountiy, the more resolute retired into Somdivania, and joined the 
Normans or Dane.s. * 

We shall close this chapter with an account of this latter nation, and more‘particm> 
larly of their expeditions and discoveries, as given by Mr. Forster, the compohipn and 
iMstorian of captain Cook. To which we shall also subjoin an extract; by the moio bati4 
from the Saxon geography of Allred ; which merits the attention of the English reader* 
not only as it HluStratcS the geography of that age; but os it fiirtrisbes an idea Of the 
extensive information that monarch possessed. 

Besides tlie Franks and Saxons, who seem to have acquired comidemtidO knOw^. 
ledge of the maritime affairs and countries of the North, we also ffnd, thal^ about the 
year 753 of tbh Christian tOrb, the Danes ventured witb their ships as die is ^Inmtt, op 
the Kentish eOast, and rava^ the country. These were followed by other Dan<» 
isb ships, whicli eatae d'om Hereddlande, and the crews of wbteb bveikf landed, a. v. 
7S7, in Wessex, tbit part ofube ilflaad which foil to'tbo ohamt of bing firithrik, or 
Oeorhtric. In the year 79^, tbb eortvent called Liodis&roe, emtifo island now called 
Holy island, was plundered of bvmy thing in it by tilt 'Danld ^^wbo, haring acquired 
additional tooni|e, in consequence of the con^taUm'.bbety>tbey had made there, tim 
yw immed1aifily<TottoWilig, vis. 794, plundered likewise the convent on the mouth of 
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the Tyne, Mrliieh had* been bnilt tliere by king Egfrid. It wa» no unpleaiiu^ ctrcuii^* 
stance to these heathens, to find that the good monks had preserved In tbcf» dot veuts 
such immtose riches, which it was customary for 'he Christiaai in those days, ir, cons^ 
quence of the*opinion they entertained of the merit of good works, to heap up with 
bountiful bands in these repositories.” 

*‘*The still more remote country of Ireland was not secure from tlie predatory inva- 
sioos of the Danes. So early as the year 795, they appeared on the coast's of that 
island; and after having ravaged the Orkneys and the Western Islands, they made their 
appearance again so early as in 798, in Ulster, which province safihred greatly from then 
ravages, imt long before this period, the Normans bad made some predatory inclu- 
sions into Ireland, as appears from the life of St. Findanius, who was of a noble family 
in that country, and had been carried off from thence by them. These fdrates afterwards 
landed on the Orkney Islands, when Fiudamus ran ■ away from them ; and after hav- 
ing undergone various fortunes, having wandered through Franco and Lombardy, and 
remained four years in Alcinania, he hnally, in the year 700, embraced a monastic 
life.” 

In general, we may observe, as an acknowledged fact, that all the different na- 
tions and people, w'nkh afterwards were known to the world under the denominations 
of Swedes, Danes, and Nonvegians, were not distinguished by these names in the earliest 
oges ; at4ho countries they inhsrbitcd were not at that time divided, so as to ^ admit ot 
it. Every petty district, sometimes even a small island, had its peculiar sovereign. ^ Iso 
general name Consequently could be bestowed on the whole country taken collectively, 
'i'he potty sovereigns in these countries seem to have been mere feudatory lords, or lords 
of manors, who undertook expeditions by sea as well as by land with their vassals. 
Thmr mother country, as well on account of the small quantity of cattle on it, as in con- 
sequence of the negl(?ctcd state of agriculture, was very unfruitful : they, therefore, aftw 
their subjects bad once experienced the beneficial emoluments accruing from a pirati- 
cal- expedition, found no great difficulty in persuading them to fresh undertakings ot 
this nature. The first ships which, tlic northern' nations made use of, were bcAts, either 
hollowed out of large trunks of tr'ies, or else made of wicker, and eased oVer with 
leather. Long ships, of a larger size, were called Cbiule, Cyule, Cml, aivappellatioB 
whence the (Jerman and English term ship’s-keel is derived, as well as the English 
word Kecltnsn, i. e. .people who work in the vessels belonging to the colliers. ^Hth 
these two kinds of vessels, neither of which were of any considerable size, the tatter of 
tficm carrying 200 men at the most, these northern nations undertook their piratical 
expeditions. But the, siituli ness of the nuniber of men oh board each vessel,' kras amply 
compensated by the moltilude of tlie vessels- theniselves, Insonmcb that even la- 
fitus, in. those early ages, makes- mention, tf the fleels hfillio Suiooti. l-his -people ap- 
pears to- have spread- at. first whhm the boundaries rf the Bohie to Finland, Eslhonia, 
and Courland^ whither it was very easy for them to pass over from Gothland. Ihe 
IiJ^ravans, or rather the Norwegians, followed their own coasts* accordliPg to Dhthcr-s 
»l^ac<iption ; consequently they, circumnavigated, the extreme point- nl* the* Rfi-uuisulaj 
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and of Europe, viz. the North Cnpo, and coming at last to the Cwen sea, arrived at 
the Owina, and among the Biarmians that lived on its banks. The Danes sailed alpng 
the coast as far as the British Channel, and at length went to Britain itself.” 

iVt the end of the 8th century, the Danes and Norwegians, vvlio, taken collectively, 
bore the name of Normans, ventured to go to England, Scotland, the Orkney aird Shet* 
Iniid islands,, the Western islands, and even to Ireland ; all ahich places they made the 
subjects of their depredations, carrying with them, wherever tiioy went, desolation and 
slaughter. At length they succeeded in making themselves masters of Ireland, and 
remained such from the year 8()7 to 815, The Orkneys, the Shetland and Western- 
islands, were now in like manner regularly peopled by the Normans. Some of them 
even formed the re.solution of fixing themselves in Ireland. That attempt, however,, 
did not succeed immediately, but they were obliged to put off the execution of their de- 
sign to a more convenient time.” 

“ ihc booty and wealth whichtlicy carried home, incited others among them to advance 
with their fleet along the coast of Britain to France, where, as has been observed, 
they first landed in 8‘iO, not having dared, in the reign of Charles the Groat, to invade 
that coast. 'J'iie indolence of Charles’s successors, and the civil wars in which they were 
continually engaged, put it out of their power to make the necessary preparations on the 
north coast of France for repelling the Normans, wht, Talhev excited than discouraged 
by the weak resistance they met with, repeated their attacks so frequently, that at 
last they prepared to make a complete conquest of these countries, and take possession 
of them." 

“ Though Egbert in England, upon the union of the lesser Saxon divisions, or, as 
they arc called, the Heptarchy, became a powerful sovereign, yet the Normans did 
not sutler themselves to be intimidated by his power; but, in 833, made an attack on the 
Kentish coast, in which they met with success, carrying off with them abundance of 
booty ; though the following year, having landed in Dorsetshire; they were obliged to- 
make a precipitate retreat.” 

“ About the year 835, the Normans M'cnt to Ireland, uiKlcr their leader Turges, and 
maintained possession of their conquest for the space of 30 years.” 

“ In 430, a fleet, fitted out by these people, made for tlie coast of France, wdiere, bav- 
ing penetrated into the internal part of the kingdom, they committed great ravages. 
Some of them, indeed, in 844, proceeded as far as the coast of Andalusia; and even Pisa, 
ir. Italy, -together with the once flourishing city bf Luna, were brought into* subjection 
l)y them, a. n. 857. But these were, in fact, their expeditions to the Sou-tbi. vvhich we 
.sliaJI content ourselves with barely mentioning in this place.” . ’ 

'• Their voyages, on the other band, were continually more and more extended likewise 
in the northern regions. In the year 850, they weijt eastward to the coast of Estboniiir 
and brought the inhabitants of it under subjection; and in three Normans, who 

were brotiiers, founded new sovereignly in Novogorofl and iU"vicinity. ’ 

“Just about, this time, viz. ih 86l. one of these pirates, of the name of Naddotl, was 
tiirown by a storm on an island never before discovered ; and called it, on arcourlt 06 
Vot L ' *80 
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ine snow, wliicli lay on the high mountains brlongiiig to it Schnce, or Snow-land. Nad- 
-dodd w'lis hut a very sliort lime in this newjy discovered isl.and ; yet it appeared to him 
a very good coiuiliy ; in consequence of which, a Swede, by name Gaidar Suafarsson, 
■who was settled in Denmark, undertook an expedition to Snowland, in 8b'-i ; a’’d liav- 
ing sailed quite round it, named it Gardarholm, i. e. Gardar’s Island. Here likevusc 
he spent the winter ; and going to Norway in the subsequent spring, reported that this 
newly discovered country was entirely covered with wood, and in other respects was a 
fine tract of land. This account of the place induced another Swede, of the name of 
Flochc, wlio, by his voyages, bad acquired a great name, as well as the confidence of 
the [icople in tlic north, also to go thither. He airivcd safe ; but fiaving wintered there 
Jikewisc, on the northern side of the island, mot with a great quantity of drift ice, on which 
account he gave this island the name of Iceland, a name it still bears. It should scctn 
too that he was not at all pleased with the country, since he desciibed it, on bis return 
to Norway, as a very indifferent soil and situation. Some of liis companions, on the 
contrary, gave' it out Jls a country flow'ing willi milk and honey. Tiu'.so contradictory 
reports seem to have damped in many people the desire of visiting this island. At last, 
in the year 874, Inglof and his friend Lief, resolved n,(wn making another trial. Ac- 
cordingly these two friends repaired tliitlier togf llicr ; and the c‘ountry was so far frutn 
appearing to them in a bad light, that, on the contr ary, its natural advantages indirced 
them to settle there, which they did about four years aftcrwai'ds. Ingolf took tliillicr 
people, cattle, and all kinds of necessary tools and irnpieincnts ; and Lief, who, in the 
mean time, had been in England to the wars, carried thither his booty. 'J'lie first dis- 
coverers of this island, from the circumstance of their having fonnti some Irish books, 
bells, and bisirops' crosiers on it, imagitred that some people from Ireland had r esided 
there previously to this period. Hut it appears more probable, that a party of Nortrtitn 
pirates, who had pr'cviously landed in Ireland, and carried off from thence a consider- 
able booty, and among other things the abovc-merrtioned articles, bad been driven 
thltlrer by a storm, as trad been tire case with Naddodd, and left these articles behirrd 
them.” 

“ The contradictory reports concerning this country by the people who first visited it, 
nrrrst cer'tainly have bcetr exaggerated on both sides. However, it may be observed, that 
although those who first inhabited the Island, doubtless considered it as an advantageous 
spot; yet the posture of affair.? in the North at that juncture probably contributed much 
to their settlement iii this cold region." 

“ About this time, Harold Schoenliaar, one of the- potty sovereigns in Norway, began 
to conquer and bring into subjection the other chiefs of that country ; and in §75, estab- 
lished the Norwc^i.'ii! monarchy. Gorrn the Antient likewise attacked all his neigh- 
bours round him, and united the petty states in Jutland and the Danish islands into 
one; as Ingiaid Jllrodc had done long before in Sweden. It was im[) 0 ssiblt’ for sucli 
great changes in the posture of affairs, and those .so contr'ary to tho old establishment, 
to b* effected without making a vast number of malcontents. These, at this juncture, 
/wiiibd a sure refuge in Iceland ; and at length so many, even among the great people, and 
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wme indeed of tne blood royal, repaired to the new asylum, that king Harold thought pro- 
per, by way of putting a stop in some measure to these emigrations, to publish an 
according to the tenor of which, no man was allowed to go to Iceland, without previously 
paying to the king half a mark of standard silver. The great wealth accumulated by tl)d 
piratical |)ractices of the whole collective body of bold Normans in these regions, from 
the year ,516, vvhen they first appeared off the French or Gallic coast, and consequently 
during a period of more than 360 years, must nccessiirily have'extended the power of' 
tome of their petty sovereigns, and at the same time must have produced a gradual 
change in the manners, way of living, sentiments, and political establisluncnts of the 
northern nations. Accordingly, it appears to me, says Mr. Forster, that the very pira- 
tical expeditions laid in some measure llie Mundation of the political changes that hap- 
pened almost at one and the same time in t’n ; northern kingdoms.” 

“ In the course of their expeditions, the people of these kingdoms became acquainted 
with the different states of Christendom in the South. On this occasion it was, that 
tiic most zealous, among the monks, as well as many others, whose sole view was the ac- 
quisition of riches, and to lead a voluptuous life, resolved at length to get sent out to 
these countries as bishops. Consequently Christ and his pretended vicegerent, the pope, 
were soon preached among these people. The scriptures were introduced every where ; 
codes of laws were oompilod and committed to writing; and the rude and wild way of 
life in those people was considcrahly humanised. Commerce and various arts, as w’ell 
as improvements in agriculture, gained ground; iind these barbarous regions became in 
some measure enlightened, and the manners of their inhabitants refined.” 

“ In the mean time the Danes had again invaded England, and that with so much 
success, that king Alfred, in the beginning of his reign was obliged to relinquish it en- 
tirely to the ravages of those plunderers. In Ireland they erected a sovereignty at 
Dublin, which fell to the nhare of Ainlav, or Olaf, as that at Waterford did to Sitrik, 
and that at Limeiick to Y’^wur. In the year 868, the Ferro pr Sheep Islands were dis- 
covered, and attervvards peopled, no inhabitants having been found on them. In like 
manner the Orkneys too were peopled with Normans, as also the Shetland islands. The 
same advantages attended the Hebrides, or Western Islands, as they are now called ; 
though by the Normans, who came to them, from the north and the Orkneys, they were 
denominated the Southern Islands, But soon after this, Alfred, emerging from* his re- 
tirement, on a sudden made his appearance, and his subjects, by his appointments, likc- 
wise coming forward at a certain fixed time, immediately fell on the Danes quite una- 
wares, and made great havock amongst them. Alfred did not choose to dispatch the 
remainder of his vanquished foes ; but gave them their lives, and permitted them to live 
in Northumberland, a ptovince which bad been laid waste and depopulated by their 
couniry. By this humane conduct, he gained the hearts of even many of the Danes. 
Among others, there was a Norman at his court, by name Octher, who had made him- 
self famous by his travels. There was another too a Jutlander, of tlic name of Wulf* 
Stan, who like manner gave the king ah account of his. travels into Russia. All these. 
accomVs the l-sarncd prince collected with great care ; and having purposed to give a 
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translation of tl)C Ormesta of Orosiiis, In tnc Anglo-Saxon, hU tnotlier tongue, be 'ft 
tenvove in this translation the rcfations of Octlier and Wulfstan, with t!>€ result, of tlif 
information he had got elsewhere concerning the state of the tlsrce parts of the woric 
Known at that period. It is very evident, from comparing them together, that Alfreo s 
account of Europe b not that of Orosius, but rather that the English prince has Tin- 
cipally set before us the state of Europe as it was in his own time. In fact, wc arc pos- 
sessed of such slender information concerning the geography of the middle ages, thv 
such an exhibition as this is of Europe and the northern regions, conformable to tiie 
ideas of that age, and that from so respectable a source, must be extremely valuable, 
shall therefore in this place insert thajt part of it which respects the North of Europe.” 

The Geograpuy of the NoRTtisRS Parts of Evrops^ accordinR to Kino Alfred,. 
almost litcraUij translated from the Anglo-Saxon. 

Now we. will also state those (i. e. the boundaries) of Europe, as much as we are 
informed concerning them. From the river Danais (Tanai.s) westvT.ard to the river 
Ilhine, vihioh takes its rise in the Alps, whence it runs northward to the arm of the 
ocean that surrounds Britannia, and south to the river Donua or Danube, whose source 
is near that of the llliine, and runs eastward in the north of Greece, till it chiptics itsdt 
into the M'endel sea, or Mediterranean, and north even unto the ocean, whicli, men call 
Cbven sea (or the Whke sea). Al'ithin this are many nations, and the whole of this li act 
of country is called Gtrmnu}'." 

“ Ilenco to the north of the source of the Danube, and to the east of the Rhine, arc 
the F^ast Franconia, and to the south of them are the Swaefas, or Siicvae j on llic op- 
.posite bank of the Danube, and to the sooth and east are the Bsegthware, in that part 
which is called Regnesburgh. Due east from hence are the Benje, and to the north- 
east the Thyringas ; to the north of these are the Old Seaxan, to the north-west are the 
Fiysan, and to the west of Old Seaxiim is the mouth of the Aelfa or Elbe, as also 
Frysan or IVieslaiul. Hence to the north-west is that land which is called Angle 
Sillende, and some part of Dcna. ’ 

“ To the north is Apdrede ; and to the north-west the Wolds, which are called Acl- 
fclclan ; from hence eastward is Wincdaland, which men called Sysyle. To the south- 
east at some distance is Maroarohave, to the west the 'Fhyringas and Behemas, as also 
part of the Bsegthware ; and to the south, on the other side of the Donua, is the country 
called t-'arendra.” 

“ Southwards, along the mountains which are called the Alpis, lie the boundaric.s of 
Btegthware, as also Swoeva; and then to the eastward of the Cnrendre .country, and 
beyond the M'aste, is Pulgaraland or Bulgaria ; to the east is Grecaland or Greece ; 
to the cast of Maroarais Wisleland, and 'to the east of that is Datia, though it formerly 
belonged tp the Gottan or Goths. To the north-east of Moroara are the Delamen- 
san. East of Delaincnsan are the Horithi ; and north of the Delainensab are the Surpe, 
|io the west also are the Syssele. To the north of the Horithi is Maegtimlatid, and 
ig the oorth of Maegthaiand is, Sermendia, quite to the RiSin or Ripiiftii mountains.’* 
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** To th« touth'west of Dena js that arm of the ocean that surroun/is Britamua, and 
to the north is that arm of the sea which iS' palled Ost sea, to the east and to the oortli 
are the* North Dene, either on the continent Or on the island, to the east are the* Afdrede ; 
to the south is the mouth of the Elbe, and some part of Old Saxony. The North Dene' 
have, to the northward, that same arm of the sea which is called Ost sea. To the east 
is the nation of the Osti ; and Afdrede to the south. The Osti have, to the north of 
them, that same arm of the sea, so are the Winedas and the Burgendas. And still 
more to the south is Hacfeldan. The Burgendan have this same arm of the sea to the 
west, and the Sveon to the north ; to the east are the Sermcndc, to the south the Surfe, 
Hie Sveons have to the south the arm of the sea called Osti, and to the north, over the 
wastes, is Cwenland, to the north-west are the Sciidc Fionas, and to the west the 
Northmen.* 

" Ohthere told his lord, king iElfred, that ho lived to the north of all the Northmen. 
He quoths that he dwelt in that land to the northward, opposite to the West sea ; he 
said, however, that the land of the Northmen is due noith from that sea, and it is all 
a waste, except In a few places, where the Finnas for the most part dwell, for hunting 
in the winter, and in summer for hshing in that sea. He said that he was determined 
to find out, once on a time, how far this country extended due north, or whether any 
one lived to the north of the wastes before mentioned. With this intent he proceeded 
due north from this country, leaving ail the way the waste land on the starboard or right 
hand, and the viide soa to the beacherd or left. He was within three days as far north 
as the whale hunters ever go, and then proceeded in his course due north, as far as lie 
could sail within another three days, whilst the land lay from thence due east. Whether 
the sea there lies within the land, he knows not ; he only knows, that he waited there 
for a west wind, or a point to the north, and sailed near that land eastward as far as he 
could in four days, where he waited for a due north wind, because the land there lies 
clue south. Whether the sea lies within the land ho knows not. Upon tliis he sailed along 
this country due south, as far as he could in five days.*’ 

“ Upon this land there lies a great river, at the mouth of which they lay to, because 
they could not proceed far fui'ther on account of the inhabitants being hostile,. and ail 
that country was inhabited on one side of this river, nor bad Ohthere met before with 
any land that was inhabited since lie came from bis own. All the land to his right, dur- 
ing his whole voyage, was a desert, and without inhabitants, except fishermen, fowlers, 
and hunters, all of whom were Finnas, and he bad a wide sea to his left. The Bcor- 
rnas, indeed, had ‘well peopled their country, for which reason Ohthere did not dare to 
enter upon it ; on the other hand, the Terfenna land was all a desert, except when it , 
was thus ihlmbited by fishers and fowlers.* . . 

“ The Bcorinas told them many oarticulars about their land, as well as of the other • 
countries near them ; but Ohthere could not rely upon their accouots, because he bad 
not an opportunity of seeing with his nwn eyes ; it seemed, however, to biro, that the 
Bcorinas and tiie Finnas sooke the same Ituiguage. He went the rather, and sha|)cd . 
Ins course to eacli of these countries, on account of the horse- whales, , because they. 

V UL. {, * 8 P ‘ 
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have very good bone in their teeth, some of which he brought to the kinffi ',«nd their 
hides arc good fur ship ro[)C6. This sort of whale is nuich less than tl)e other kinds, it 
being not longer commonly than seven elU ; hut Ohthere says, that in his own country 
is the best wiiale hunting, because the whales are 48 ells long, and the largest 50 ; that 
he has kilted 66 in two days.” 

“ Ohthere u as a very rich man in such goods as are valuable in Uiose countries; 
nomaly, in wild deer, and had at the time he came to the king, 600 tame deer, none 
■ot which he had purchased ; besides this, be had six decoy rein-deer, which are 
very valuable amongst the Fionas, because tliey catch their, 'vild ones with them.” 

Ohiliore himself is one of the most considerable men in these |varts, aivl yet he 
had not more than 20 horned cattle, 20 sheep, atrd 20 swine; and what, little he plowed 
was with horses. The rents in tliis country consist chiefly of what is paid by the Finnos, 
in deer skins, feathers, whnle-lione, and ship ropes, made of whales' hides, or those of 
seals. Every one pays according to his substance ; the wealthiest pay the skins of 14; 
martens, five .r^in-deers, one bear’s skin, ten hampers full of feathej's, a cloak of the 
bear’s or otter’s skin, two ship ropes, each 60 ells long, one made of ‘whale’s and the 
other of seal skin.” 

“ Olitliere moreover said, that Northmanna-land was very long and narrow, and that 
all of the country wliich is fit for either pasture or plowing, is on the sea-coast ; which, 
however is in some parts very rocky ; to the eastward arc wild moors parallel to the 
cultivated land. The. Finnas inhabit these moors, and the cultivated land is broadest 
to the eastward, and grows narrower to the' northward. To the east it is 60 miles 
broad, in some places broader ; about the middle it is perhaps 30 miles broad, or some- 
what more ; to the northward, where it is narrowest, it may be only three miles from 
the sea to the. moors, which are in some places so wide, that a man could scarce pass 
over them in a fortnight, and in other parts perhaps in six days.” 

“ Opposite to this land, to the south, is 'Sweolaud, on the other side of the moors ; 
^]uitc to the land northward, and opposite to that again to the north, is Cwenaland. 

1 fie t>wenas sometimes make incursions against the Northmen over the moors, and 
sometimes the Northmen on them ; there are very large fresh meres amongst the moors, 
and the Cwenas carry their ships over land into the meres, whence diey make depreda- 
tions on the Northnien : their ships are small and very light.” 

“ Ohthere said also tliat (he shire which be 'inhabited is called lialgoland, and that 
no one dwelt to the north of him ; there is likewise a part of this southern land, which 
is called Sciringes-heal, which no one could reach in a month, if be lay to at night, 
tligiigh he had every day a fair wind ; during this voyage lie must sail near the land ; 
on his right hand would be iraland, and then the islands which ane between Iraland 
and this lund. For this country is to Sciringes-beal, all the way to the left. As yon 
proceed noithward, a great sea to the sduthward of Sciririges-heal. furi? up into this 
land; and is 'so wide, that no one can see across it. Gotland is opposite en the other 
side, and afterwards the sea of 'Sillende lies many miles up in that country, flbthere 
^ funh'T says, that he sailed in five days from Sciringes-beal Jto lhat port which men 
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■ tail Ilaethu|n, wbieb ia between the VVineduui, Scaxum, and ^Vn^en, and makes pa^t of 
Deno,” * 

“ When Ohtliere sailed to this place from Sciringes'hoal, Denmark was on his lei^ 
and on the was a wide sea for three days, as were also two days before he came 
to llaethum, Gotland, Sillendc, and many islands (these islands were inhahited- by the 
Angles before tliey came hitlier) ; and for two days tlie islands which belong to Dene were 
on the left.” 

“ Wulfstan said, that he went from Haothum to Truso in seven days and nights, the 
ships being under sail all the time, that Wconotliland w as on his right, hot Langaiand, 
Lacland, Falster, and Sconeg, on his left, all of which belong to Dcncmearcan. We 
had also JIurgendalaiid to our ieft ; which hath a king of its own. Alter having left 
llurgcndaland, the islands of Dccinga-cg, Mcore, Eowland, and Gotland, were on our 
left, which country belongs to Stieon ; and Weonodland was all the way on the right, 
to the uioutii of the Wislc. Tiiis river is a very large one, and near it lies Witland and 
Weonodland, the former of wliich belongs to Estuin, and tlie Wisle does notrnn through 
Weonodland, hut through Estmerc, which lake is l.> miles broad. Ihcn runs the 
llling from the eastward into Estmerc, on the bank of which stands Truso ; and the 
llfing Hows from Eastland into the Estmore from the cast ; and the ^Tsle from Weo- 
nodland from the south : the Ilhng, having joined the Wislc, takes iU* name, and runs 
to the west of Estmere, and northward info the sea, wlien it is called the Wisle s 
mouth. Eastland is a large tract of country, and there are in it many towns, and in 
every town is a king ; (here is also a great quantity of honey and fish ; and the king 
.and the richest men drink mare’s nrilk, whilst the poor’ and the slaves use mead. They 
have many contests among themselves : and the people of Esturn brew no ale, as they 
have mead in profusion.” 

" There is also a particular custom amongst this nation, that when any one dies, 
the corpse continues unburnt with the relations and friends for a month or two, and 
the bodies of kings and nobles He longer, according to their respective wealth, sotne- 
tinres for half a year, before the corpse is thus destroyed, and it continues above 
ground in the house ; during* whicli time drinking and sports last, till the day on which 
the body ’is consumed. Then, when it is carried id the funeral pile, the substance of 
the deceased, which remains after their drinking bouts and sports, is divided into five 
or SIX heaps, sometimes into more, according to what he happens to be worth. These 
heaps arc disposed at a mile’s distance from each other, the largest heap at the greatest 
distance from the town, and so gradually the smaller at lesser intervals, till all the 
wealth is divided, so that the least heap shall be nearest the town where the corpse lies. 
Tlien all those me to be summoned whn have the fleetest horses in that country, within 
the distance of five or six miles from these .hcajps, and they'all strijre for tlm substance 
of the deceased ; he who bath the swiftest horse obtains the most disti^euid largest heap, 
and so the others, in proportion, till the whole is seized upon. He ^cocures, however, 
tlie least, who takes that which is nearest the town ; and then every one rides a»vsy with 
his share, and keeps the whole of it. On account of this custom, fleet horses are extrepoely 
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dear. When the wealth of the deceased hath been thus exhausted, then, they carry the 
corpse froni the house to burn it, together with the dead man’s weapons and clothes ; 
and generally they spend, the whole wcaltli of the deceased, by the body’s continuing so 
long in the house before it is buried ; and by what is laid in heaps on the road, and is 
taken away by the strangers.” 

It is also a custom witli the Estum, that the bodies of all the inhabitants shall bo 
burned ; and if any one can find a single bone unconsumed, it is a cause of anger. These 
people also have the means of producing very severe cold, by which the dead body con> 
tinucs so long above ground without putrefying ; and if any one sets a vessel full of ale 
or water, tliey contrive that the liquor shall bo frozen, be it summer or winter. 
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CHAPTER III 

German V ano the Nouth —From the rise of the German Ernjnre, to the acces- 

sion of' Radolphus of Ilapshurg, 

have related in the preceding chapter, the reduction of the Saxons and other 

^ * Germans, nni'ler the power of Charles the Great of rrance ; and also intimated 
that as he did not transmit tlie sceptre to hands as able as his own, the unconqueicd 
Normans frctiuently invaded the empire ; and generally obliged its possessors to per- 
mit them to carry off their booty. The empire was, however, soon to receive a deeper 
wound, proceeding from the following cause. 

'1 hough the successors of ( .'harlemagne' possessed their dignity by virtue of hereditary 
descent, they had usually procured the consent of the nobles to their testamentary deeds, 
that no dispute might arise in regard to the succession. What was at first no more than 
a political condescension in the emperor, became gradually to be interpreted into a 
privilege of the nobility ; and hence originated the right of those electors, by whom the 
emperor is still invested with the imperial power and dignity. They already deposed 
Charles the Fat, and raised to the enipirc Arnold, bastard of Carloman, king of 
llavaria. 

Thus authorised by custom, the German nobles assembled at Worms, on the death 
of Louis IV^. and not judging Charles the Simple worthy to govern them, they otlercd 
the imperial crown to Gtho, duke of Saxony ; but he declined it, on account of his age; 
and with a generosity |)cculiar to himself, reenmmended to the electors Conrad, count of 
Franconia, though his enemy. Conrad was accordingly chosen b/ the diet. 

'I'lic empire of Germany then coniprchended Franconia, the provinces of llamberg, 
Suabia, Constans, llasil, I’crn, Lausanne, Burgundy, Bezancon, Lorrain, Metz, 
I.iege, Canbray, Arras, Flandeis, llollaud, Zealand, lUrccht, Cologne, Treves, Mentz, 
Morms, Spire, Stratsburg, Friczlund, Saxony, Hesse, Westphalia, Thuringia, Wet- 
teravia, Alisnia, Brandenburg, I'omcraMi,), Riigon, Stetin, Holstein, Austria, Carin> 
tliia, Stiiia, the Tyrolese, Bavaria, the (iri.sons; and in general, all the countries situated 
among the provinces of their dopciidciicic.s. 

The reign of Conrad 1. was one continued scene of troubles, though he took every 
necessary measure to support Jiis authority and preserve the tranquillity of the empire. 
He was no sooner elected thon he had occa.sion to march into Lorrain ; where the no- 
bility, being attached to the family of Charlemagne, acknowledged Charles the .Simple 
os their sovereign, and offered to |)ut him in possession of that, country. Before Cou- 
rad could settle the affairs of Lorrain, he was recalled by the revolt of several fiower- 
ful dukes, who envied his promotion. One rebellion succeeded another ; and. to c< t!'.- 
plete his misfortunes, the Huns, or Hungarians, invaded the empire. i !u > bad lur 
Voi. 1. • B Q 
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some tioic been accustomeirl to pass the intrenchments formed by Charlemagne aiong 
the Kaab, in order to restrain their incursions ; and, no less fierce than their ancestors, 
they had bud every thing waste before them, and borne down all opposition. Id 9OI, 

■ they ravaged Ibivaria, Suabia, Franconia: all Germany felt their fury. Louis IV. 
submitted to pny them an annual tribute. They had several times pillaged Italy ; and 
wow iu'their way from that country, where they had humbled Berengarius, (talcing the 
advantage of the troubles of the empire) they made irruptions into Saxony, Thuringia, 
Trunconiu, Lurrain, and Alsace, which they desolated with fire and sword, and obliged 
"Conrad to purchase a peace on the most shameful conditions. He died without male 
heirs, in .919, aftgr Recommending to the Germanic body as his successor, Henry, duke of 
Saxony, son of that Otho to whom he owed his crown. 

Henry 1. siininined the Fowler, because he delighted much in the pursuit of birds, 
was elected, with universal approbation, by the assembled states ; composed of the dig- 
siified clergy, the principal nobility, and the heads of the army. 

Jt was .still undecided whether Lorrain should belong to France or Germany : Henry, 
as soon as the situation of his affairs would {)ermit, entered it with a powerful army, and 
-subdued the whole country. His next care was the internal peace and prosperity of 
the empire. He published a general amnesty in favour of all thieves and banditti, pro- 
vided they would enlist in his armies, and actually formed them into a troop. He 
created marquises, in imitation of Charlemagne, to guard the frontiers of the empire 
against the barbarians ; and obliged ail vassals and sub-vassals to furnish soldiers, and 
com for their subsistence. He likewise ordered the principal towns to be surrounded 
with walls, bastions, and ditches ; and, that the nobility might be habituated to the use 
of arm.s, even in time of peace, he instituted certain military games, or tournaments, 
in which they vied with each other in displaying their valour and address. 

After taking these wise measures for the welfare of the state, Henry began to prepare 
for war' against the Ilungarians, whom he had exasperated by refusing the annual com- 
position, and other marks of disdain and defiance. Enraged at his firmness, they en- 
tcre.l Germany with an army of 300,000 men, breathing vengeance. But Henry, being 
supported by the whole force of his dominions, though still inferior to theirs, defeated 
them, with great slaughter, at Mensbourgh, and rescued the empire from a barbarous 
enemy and an ignominious tribute. 

Having thus subdued his enemies, and secured the tranquillity of his subjects, both 
at home and abroad, the emperor began to taste the fruits of liis wisdom and valour, 
when the pope and the citizens of Rome invited him to the conquest of Italy, still dis- 
4racted by civil wars, olTering him the holy unction, and U)e title of Augustus. Henry, 
who was ambitious to be master of Italy, and no doubt desirous of the papal sanction to 
the imperial crown, set out immediately for that country at the head of his troops ; but 
-being seized with an apoplexy on bis march, he was obliged to return, and died at 
j^fansleben, in Thuringia. Before bis death, he convoked the princes of the -empire, 
who settled the succession on his son Otho. 

Otho I. the most powerful emperor since Charlemagne, and who bad the honour of 
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rc-unilii;;» to tlic Imperial dominions, was elected at Aix-la-Cliapelle in 915, by 
t!ie unanimous consent ot tl)t‘ diet tliere assembled, according to tlje promise made to his 
fiillier, 'Henry the Fowler. He began bU reign with the most upright adnunistriatiorl, 
and seemed desirous to live in peace and trainquilllty, Put his quiet was soon inter- 
rupted by wars, both foreign and doinejvic, which he had sufficient abilities to manaj^, 
and which terminated in his aggrandizcnirnl. 

'I he Hungarians, according to custom, invaded the empire, committing every species 
of barbarity. Otho, however, soon put a stop to their ravages. He come up with 
them on the plain of Dortmund, in Westphalia, and defeated them with great slaugh- 
ter. But the Hungarians were not the only c»ciny Otho had to encounter. Imme- 
diately after his return rrom this victory, he was informed tiiat the Bohemians had re- 
volted. Bohemia was then entirely barbarous, and mostly pagan. Otho, after a variety 
of struggles, rendered it tributary to Germany, and also olrliged the inhabitants to em- 
brace Christianity. 

in tiic mean time, the emperor was engaged in many disputes with his own rebellious 
subjects. Arnold, duke of Bavaria, being dead, his son Everhard refused do hom- 
age to Otho, on pretence that he was not his vassal, but his ally. Otho, therefore, en- 
tered tliat country with an army, expelled Everhard, and bestowed the ducHy upon his 
uncle Bartlof, wlio sviltingly did homage for such a present. 'Die emperor, -at the same 
time, created one of Everhard's brothers count palatine of Bavaria, and the other count 
palatine of the Rhine. 

This dignity of count palatine was revived from the counts of the palace of the Ro- 
man and French emperors. 'Fliesc palatines were at first supreme Judges, and^ gave 
judgment in the last appeal, in the name of the emperor. They were. also entrusted with 
the government of the imperial domains. 

Otho now found leisure to extend his empire toward the north. Gonnon, the old 
king of Denmark, had been obliged to relinquish his claim to Sajcony, and sdflfer Henry 
the Fowler to build and garrison a city in Sleswick. This city was destroyed by Harold 
VI. the successor of Gormon, who thus exposed himself to the resentment of Otho. 
Otho penetrated to the shores of the Baltic, and filled Denmark so effectually with the 
terror of his arms, as to oblige its inhabitants to erect a strong wall cross the utbuiua 
of Sleswick, in order to defend themselves against future invasions. 

He died in 973, after a reign of 35 years ; during which, by his generosity and courage, 
lie bad justly acquired the appellation of Otho thedreat, the emperor of Italy, and the 
restorer of the empire of Charlemagne. 

Otho II. surnamed the Sanguinary, on account of tlie blood spilt under his reign, 
Succeeded* bis father at the age of 18. His youth occasioned troubles, whicli his valour 
enabled him to dissipate. Henry, duke of Bavaria; and several other noblemen rebelled, 
but were all reduced in a short time. 

'Ihe north was not at this time in any condition to excHe many fears in the breasts 
of the Germans. Swen, the son of Harold, was the first Danish monarch who had 
been bred front bis youth and publicly baptized in his infancy according to the Chris- 
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tian faith ; yet ho had no sooner ascended the throne, than he re-established paganism, to 
gratify the prejudices of liis nobility. This apostacy was followed by misfortunes. He 
was twice expelled from Dentnarlr, and obliged, in tlic last instance, to reside 14 years 
in Scotland. After he regained his kingdom, restored the faith, and was attended tvith 
great prosperity. 

Italy, in the mean time, occupied tlic attention of Otho. He had marched to Rome, 
and chastised sucli as rebelled against him ; but attempting to wrest Calabria from the 
Greeks, ins army was cut in pieces by the Saracens, whom the Greeks bad called in to 
their assistance. 

He died soon after at Rome,' while preparing to take revenge on the enemy. 

Otho HI. already elected emperor, succeeded his father at 12 years of age ; and his 
uncle and his mother disputing the administration, Germany was disquieted by a tur- 
bulent icgency, wliile Rome became a prey to new factions, and the scene of new crimes. 
Crcscenlius blew the trumpet of liberty, and persuaded the Romans they were still free, 
that he might have it in his power to enslave them. 

lint when the emperor, who proved a brave and enterprising prince, came of age, 
all things were soon reduced into order. He defeated the Danes who had invaded the 
empire, and entered into a friendly al^ance with Eric, king of Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, on condition tliat German missionaries should be allowed to preach the gos- 
|)cl in his dominions ; a great concession in those times, and highly mortifying to llie 
worshippers of Odin. 

'I'he un'tiirs of the north being settled, Otho marched into Italy, and caused Cresccn- 
tius to be beheaded. He expelled the Saracens from the Campania of Rome, and was 
soon after poisoned by a pair of gloves, sent to him by the widow of Crescentius, whom 
ho had debauched under a promise of mariiage. 

I 'J'he empire sustained a great loss in the deatlr of this prince, who was equally brave, 
resulute, and just ; and by a glorious reign of 18 years, changed the surname of 
Infant, which was given to him at his accession, into that of Wonder of the 
World. 

As Otho HI. died without children, a number of competitors started up from the 
empire, three of whom were supposed alike qualified to wear the imperial crown ; 1 U nry, 
duke of Ilavaiia, Herman, duke of Suabia, and Ekkard, marquis of Saxony. Rut tlie 
duke of llavariu, being grandson to Otho II. by tlic female line, was elected, in conse- 
quence of his superior power, and coufirined and consecrated under the name of 
Henry II. 

Tlie reign of Henry was chielly filled up with Italian commotions. He was crowned 
king of Italy at Milan : but was soon after the performance of the ceremony, in danger 
ot being murdered by tlie populace. He, however, subdued his enemies, and w^s 
crowned emperor at Home, by pope Rcnedict VIII. , 

Cloyed with success, sick of human greatness, or tlie toils of empire, and charmed 
with the tranquillity of a monastic life, Henry had for some time expressed a desire of 
retiring from tho world, and now actually took the religious habit. Cut the abbot of 
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St. Vail, when lie received the emperor as a brother, wisely imposed the followjojj com* 
niaiid upon him ; Monk^ owe obedience to their superior,” said he, “ I order you to 
continue at the helm of government.” 

In consequence of this injunction, Henry consented to wear the crown, and increased 
in prosperity to the boor of his death. 

Great disputes ensued on the death of Henry II. about the nomination of a successor 
to the empire ; that prince dying without issue. The princes and states assembled in 
the open fields between Mentz and Worms, no hall being sufficient to hold them; aiul, 
after six weeks encampment and deliberation, they elected Conrad, duke of Iranconia* 
siirnamed the Salic, because he was born on the banks of the river Sala. 

The Lombards revolting, as usual, soon after the election of the new emperor, Coiir 
rad marched into Italy ; and having reduced the rebels by force of arms, he went to 
Rome, where he was consecrated and crowned by pope John XX. in presence of 
Canute the Great, king of England, Denmark, and N^orway, and Rudolph III. king ot 
Transjurane Rurgnndy. But his stay at Ra)me was short. Scarce was the coronation 
over, when he was obliged to return to Germany, on account of some insurrections 
raise*! in his absence. He took the precaution, however, before he attempted to hum* 
bio the insurgents, to get his son Henry, then above 13 years of age, declared his 
successor, and solemnly crowned at Aix-la-Chafielle. '1 he rebellion was soon alter sup- 
pressed hy the valour of Conrad, He defeatcil the authors of it in several engagements; 
in one of which, Ernest, duke of Suabia, who bad been put to the ban ot the empire, 
was slain. ,* 

The word ban originally signified banner, afterwards edict, and lastly, a declaia- 
lion of outlawry, which was intimated^thus : ^Ve declare tby wile a widow, thy chiU 

dreu orphans ; and send thee, in the name of the devil, to the tour corners of the eiutli. 
This is one o/ the first examples of that prosciiption. • 

'1 be emperor next turned his arms against the Roles, and afterwards against the Huns, 
and obliged both to subscribe to bis own conditions. In the mean time, Rodolph, king 
of 'J’ransjuranc Burgundy, dying without issue, left his dominions to Conrad. They 
were of small extent, but included the seignioral superiority over the Swiss, the Grisons, 
Provence, IVanche-Compte, Savoy, Geneva, and Uuuphinc. Hence the lands on 
the other side of the Rhine are still called the laivl.s of the empire ; and all the no- 
blemen of those cantens, who formerly held of Rodolpli and his predecessors, now hold 

of the emperor. _ • . • 

While Conrad II. was employed in taking po8.session of his new inheritance, - tho 
Poles revolted : and this rebellion was no sooner quelled, than he had occasion to compose 
another in Italy, headed by Hubert, bishop of Milan, whom he had loacted with favours. 
Conrad made so much baste, that Milan was taken by surprise. 'Ihe bishop was con- 
demned to perpetual banishment ; and the emperor died soon alter bis return to 
Germany, leaving behind him the reputation of a just, generous, and inugnaimiious 

^ Henry III. surnamed the Black, son of Conrad and Gisella of Suabia, was clectoi 
Yol, I. * 8 R 
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ia consequanca of bis father's rccommeniatioo, and crowned a second tioio at Aix-la* 
Chapellc. - , 

I’he first vears of Henry’s reign were signalized by successful wars against Bohemia, 
Poland, and Hungary ; which, however, produced no memorable event. 

After a reign spent in regulating the concerns of Italy, Henry died, in the 39tli year 
■of bis life, a. d. 1056. 

Henry IV. .surnanmd the Great, was only five years old at his father's rleath. He 
was immediately acknowledged emperor, in a diet of princes convoked at Cologne, and 
the care of liis education was comuiitted to his mother Agnes, who also governed the 
cinpire. Site was a woman of s|>irit and address, and discliarged both her {Hibiic and 
private trusted with diligence and ability. 

Germany, during the first years of tiiis reign, w-as harassed with civil wars ; so that Ute 
empress Agues, notwithstanding her strong talents, found a difficulty to maintain her 
authority. And at length the dukes of Saxony and Bavaria, uncles of tUe young em- 
peror, carried him off from her by stratagem, accusing her of sacrificing tne public wel- 
fare to the will of the bishop of Augsburg, her minister and supposed gallant. Thus di- 
vested of the regetjcy, she fled to Rome, and there look the veil. * 

Henry tvas now put under the tuition of the archbishops of Cologne and Bremen, w ho 
discharged tfieir trust in a very opposite manner. The first endeavoured to inspire him 
with a love of learning and virtue ; while the second .sou^lU only to acquire an ascen- 
dency over his passions, by indulging him in all tlie pleasures of youth. This indulgence 
produced a habit of licentiousness, which he never afterwards restrained. 

Henry IV. assumed the reins of government, at the age of 22, and began his admi- 
nistration with restraining the thefts, robberies, and extortions, which his subjects of the 
duchy of Saxony exercised upon strangers, as well as upon each other. But the Saxon 
princes and nobles, v, ho were gainers by tlie abuses, particulaily by the infamous prac- 
tice of impiisoning travellers, and making them pay for their ransom, opposed the in- 
tended reformation, and entered into an association against the emperor, under pre- 
tence that their liberties were in danger. In this rebellious disposition they were en- 
couidt^ by tlie arrogance of pope Alexander II. ; who, at the instigation of Hildebrand, 
his confidant and oracle, summoned Henry to appear before the tribunal of the holy see, 
on account of ins loose life, and to answer the charge of having exposed the investiture 
of bishops to sale. 

Henry treated the pope’s mandate with the contempt it deserved ; and at the same 
time carried on war with vigour ag.ainst the Saxons, and their rebellious associates, 
svhom lie totally routed, in a bloody engagement, and made himself master .of all Sax- 
ony. I'lie heads of the rebellion asked pardon of the emperor hi puliHc, and begged 
to he -4«stored to his favour : be generously acc^ted their submission, and peace was 
rcsteriil to Germany. 

The contest between the emperor and the popes was attended with much bloodshed 
in Germany and Italy ; and at length, a. d. 1101, Paischal II. excited young Henry 
to rebel against his lather, under pretence of defending the cause of ilis oiiliodox ; 
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al)«dgi|ig that ha waa hound to take npoo the reins of g^Tonunent, as be c^ubf 

neitlier acknowledge a- king nor a bitber that waa excommunicated. 

In vain did the emperor use every paternal remonstrance to dissuade, bis son fircna 
proceeding to extremities : the breach became wider and wider, and both prepared fef 
the decision of the sword. But the sop, dreading bis fttber's military superiority, ai^ 
conhding in his tenderness, made use of a stratagem, equally base and .suocesslu), Uq 
threw fiiiKself unexpectedly at the emperor’s feet, and begged pardon for hU undutiful 
behaviour, which he imputed to the advice of evil counsellors. In consequence^ of this 
submission, he was immediately taken into favour, and the emperor dismissed hjs army. 
'J'he ungrateful youth now bared his perfidious heart : he ordered bis father to be con* 
fined, while he assembled a diet of his own confederates, at which the pope’s legate 
presided, and repeated the sentence of excommunication against the emperor Henry IV. 
who was instantly deposed, and the parricidious usurper, Henry V. proclaimed. 

The archbishops of Mentx and Cologne were sent as deputies to the old emperor, 
intimate his deposition, and demand the crown and Other regajiu. Henry received thjs 
deputation whh equal surprise and concern ; and finding the chief accusation again^^ 
him was, “ the’ scandalous manner in which he bad spt bishoprics to sale,” be thus ad- 
dressed the audacious ecclesiastics ; “ If we have prostituted the beneficos of the church 
for hire, you yourselves are the most proper persons tp convict us of that simony. Say 
then, 1 conjure you, in the name of the eternal God ! whet we have^ exected, or 
what we have received, for having promoted you tP the dignities which you now 

enjoy.” ■ * ^ 

Tl»ey acknowledged be was ipnocent as far as regarded their preferment : And ypt, 
continued he, “ the archbishoprics of Mentz and Cologne, being two of the best ip Qur 
gift, we might have filled <igr cofifers by exposing them to sple. We bestowed them, 
however, on you, out of free grace and favour ; and a worthy rettfen you mpke tp pgr 
benevolence ! Do not. w« beseech you, become abettors of those who have lifted up 
their hand against their lord and master, in defiance of faith, gratitude, and alle- 
giance.” ^ ..... 1 * 

'I'be two archbishops, uMaoved by that pathetic address, insisted on bif cpiupMWCe 
with the purport of their eirapd. On this he retired, and put on bps royal orpaniepte j 
then returning to the ajwrtment he bad left, and seating himsejf on a chair pf ffotc, 
lie renewed bis remon-strance in these words : “ Here are the marks of .that Xpy^y a'ith 
which we were invested by God and the prioces of the empiro : if you *1’® 

wrath of Heaven and the eternal reproach of mankind ,sp much as $o lay i^lept hands 
on your sovereign, you may strip us pf them. Wp are not in a cp||idl^pb to defend 
ourselves.” 

This speech had no more eflect than the former upon the qqfofinng prelates, who 
instantly snatched the crown from his head ; and dragging him from bis chair, jmlled 
off his royal robes by force. While they were thus employed, Henry exclaimed, “ Great 
Cod !” the tears trickling down his venerable cheeks, “ thou art the God of vepgeance, 
and wilt repay this outrage. I have sinned, J own, and merited such shame by the follies 
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of my youth ; but thou wilt not fail to punish these traitors, for thtir perjury, insolence 
and ingratitude.” 

To such a degree of wretchedness was this uhhappy prince reduced by tlie barbarity 
of hU son, that, destitute of the cotninon necessaries of life, be entreated Gertrard, bishop 
of Spire, whom he had created, to grant him a canonicate for his subsistence; rejjrc- 
sentiiig that he was capable of performing the ofHcc of chanter 'or reader ! Being 
denied that humble request, he shed a flood of tears, and turning to those who were 
present, said with a deep sigh, “ RIy dear friends, at least have pity on my condition, 
for 1 am touched by the hand of the Lord !” The hand of man, at least, was heavy upon 
him ; for he was not only in want, but under confinement. 

Jn tlie midst of tliese distresses, when every one tlmught his courage was utterly e.\- 
tingiiished, and his soul overwhelmed by despondency, Henry found means to escape 
from bis keepers, and reached Cologne, wi)ere he was recognized as lawful emperor. 
He next repaired to the Lbw Countries, where he found friends, who raised a consider- 
able body of troops to facilitate his restoration ; and he sent circular' letters to all the 
pimecs ut Clwistendom, in order to interest tliem in his cause. He even wrote to the 
P«P®» giving him to understand, that he was inclined to an accommodation, provided it 
could be settled without prejudice to his crown. But before any thing material could 
be e.Yecuted in Henry’s favour, he died at Liege, in the 56th year of his age, and tlie 
49 th of his reign. He was a prince of great courage, and excellent endowments both 
of body and mind. There was an air of dignity in his appearance that spoke the great- 
ness of his soul. He possessed a natural fund of eloquence anrl vivacity ; was of a 
mild and merciful temper ; extremely charitable ; and an admirable pattern of fortitude 
and rekignation. 

Henry V. put the finishing stroke to his barbarous, unnatural, and hypocritical con- 
duct, by causing his father’s body, as the carcase of an excommunicated wretch, to be 
dug out of the grave where it was buiicd, in the cathedral of Liege, and carried to a 
cave at Spire. 

But, notwithstanding his obligation.s and seeming attachment to the church, this pari- 
cidical zealot no sooner found himse lf established upon the imperial throne, than he main- 
tained that right of investiture, in opposition to which he had taken arms against his father, 
and the exercise of winch was thought to merit anathemas so frightful as to disturb the 
sacred mansions of the dead. 

'Hie contest between Henry V. and tbe p''pe was carried on till such time as the 
states of the empire, quite tired with this long quarrel, unanimously supplicated Henry 
for peace. lie referred hi'oselt entirely to their decision : and a diet being assembled 
at Worms, it was decreed, that an embassy should immediately be seni to the pope, 
desiring'.' that he wouUl couvoke » general council at Rome, by which all disputes might 
be deteriirirted. ' C’alixtus accordingly called the famous council, which was opened 
during Lent, and at whicbwere present dOO bishops and about 700 abbots. 

The iinpmal ambiiSaadors being beard before the grand assembly, the affair of iii • 
vestitures i»*as at length settled, With their consent, on the folloiiing c inditions ; “ Tha^ 
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for the future;, the btsho[M ao<! eM>ots ibett be ebOMn by the mooieend eeiww > bw| 
that this election shall be made in presence of the emperor, nr an ambeModor «p* 
pointed by him for that purpose tiiet, in e^iea dispttte erise among the e)ecteie« 
the decision of it shall be left to the emperor, who is to consult firith the bishops ob that 
subject ; .that the bishop or abbot elect shall take the oath of allegiaiiee to the emper^^. re- 
ceive from his hand the regalia, and do botna^ for them ; that the emperor shall no 
longer confer the regalia by the ceremony of the ring and croador, wbicli are ilrn ensigne of 
a ghostly dignity, but by that of the sceptre, as more proper to invest the person elected 
in the possession of the rights iiid privileges merely temporri.” 

• Henry died at Utrecht a few years after bU accommodation with Rome.^ He ww 
a wise, politic, and resolute prince : and, exclusive of bis unnatural behaviour to bis 
father, was worthy of the imperial throne. He married Maud, or Matilda, daughter 
of Henry I. king of England, by whom he bad no children ; so that the empire was left 

without a bead. ' m c'l 

As Henry V. left no issue, it was universally believed that the statM would confef 
the empire on one of his nephews, Conrad, duke of Franconia, or Frederic, duke of Sua- 
ble, who were princes of great merit : but Albert, archbishop of hlentz, found means 
to influence the German chiefs to give their suffrages in favour of lolhario, duke of 
Saxe-Supplembourg, who bad supported him in all his contests with the late ^emperor. 
Lothario was accordingly crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, in presence of the pope’s nunioe. 
Mean while, .his two competitors,^neglected nothing in their power to obtain the throne. 
But after a short opposition, which was, however, obstinate and bloody, they dropped 
their pretensions, and were reconciled to Lothario, who afterwards honoured them wilH 

his friendship. u u ui- j 

The first expedition of the new emperor was against Uie Bohemians, whom he ouiged> 

(0 sue for peace, and do homage to the empire. 

. He next marched into Italy, were affairs, as usual, wliere in great disorder. He was 
crowned at Rome, and on bis return ordered justice to be administered in the empire 
according to the then newly discovered code of Justinian. , ... * 

On bis way to Germany, after a second Italian expedition, Lothario was seized with- 
a dangerous distemper, which carried him off near Trent, in the 12th year of his reign. 
He was distinguished by a passionate love of peace, and an exact attention to the admioU- 

tration of public justice.- , , , j 

Conrad, duke of Franconia, Nephew to Henry V. was unanimously electedraperw 
on the death of Lothario. But the imperial throne was disputed by Henry the Haughty, 
duke of Bavaria, the name of wliose faml'y was Guelph ; hence those wlm esponsed bta 
party were called Guelphs, an appellation afterwards usually bestotred on the enemwe 

Heory the Haughty died during this contest, after being divested of his dominions by- 
the princes of tlie empire ; but the war was still carried on agahfat the bmperor by 
Gueluh the duke’s brother, aod,. Rdger kihg of fiicily. Tb? impwiei' timy was co^ 
manded by Frederic, duke of ^OftWa, the empbros's brother, Ujiig, born-at tljo 
Voa, i: * 8 S • 
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village of Hicphibelin, gave toiliis soldiers the name of Gfiibclins ; an.epitltet by woich 
the imperial f)ai ty was distinguished id Italy, while tlie pope’s adherents grew famous 
under that of Giielphs. ‘ ■ J ^ ^ - 

Guelph' and iiis principal followers were besieged in the castle of Weinsberg,* and 
Having sustained great loss in a sally, they were obliged to snirendcr at discretion. The 
emperor, however, instead of using his good fortune with rigour, ‘granted the duke aud 
bis chief officers permission ' to retire unmolested. But tire duchess, suspecting tire 
generosity of Conind, with whoso enmity, agamst her -husba*nd she was well acquainted, 
begged that she and tlie other women in the castle might be allowed to come out with as 
mufch as each of them could carry, and be conducted to a place of safety. Her request 
was granted, and the evacuation was immediately performed ; when the emperor and 
his army, who expected to see every lady loaded tvitli jewels, gold, and silver, beheld, 
to their astonishment, the duchess and her fair companions staggering beneath the weight 
of their husbands. The tears ran down Conrad’s cheeks, he applauded their conjugal 
lendcrne.ss, and an , accommodation with Guelph and Ids adherents ivas the consequence 
of this act of female heroism. 

The nortli .presented a more settled and civilized appearance than it had done in 
for'mer ages. Canute the Great had raised Denmark to a respectable rank among the 
Christian kingdoms. Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and England, were tributaries to 
him ; his alliance was courted by the greatest monarchs ; even the emperor Conrad II. 
sought his daughter in marriage, and voluntarily . relinquished his claim -to Holstein. 
In the latter part of his life, lie divided his dominions among his three Sons ; to Harold 
he assigned England j to Hardicanute, Denmark ; and to Sweyn, Norway. 

llardicanute afterwards ascended the English throne, and died in 1 0 - 4 1 , with the re- 
putation qf a prince equally distinguished for virtues and vices. England was now lost . 
to the Danes; but Magnus, the next prince, reigned over Denmark and Norway. Un- 
der him and the succeeding princes, a war was almost constantly carried on with the 
Vandals, to repress their disorder, and punish their attachment to the old pagan religion, 
'lliey were not, however, yet subdued; and about'theyear ] 147 > the Saxons under- 
took a crusade against them, whom they cut off by thousands, without making a single 
convert. Conrad also went on a crusade to Palestine, from which he returned in 
peace. 

Nothing remarkable happened in Uie empire, after the return of Conrad NI. from 
the East, except the death of prince Henry; his eldest son, who had been elected king 
ot the Romans. This event greatly affected the emperor, who died soon after ; and 
his nephew, Frederic, surnamed Barbarossa, duke of Suabia, was raised to the imperial 
throne by the unanimous voice of the prjncei and nobles both pf Italy and Germany, 
lie was succeeded by Henry VI.»wbose election was no sooner known, than alQ)ost aU 
the princes of Europe sent ambassadors to Mersburg, td congratulate him qn his eleva- 
tion. The king of D{>nn)ark went thither in person, for the investiture of lus dominions ; 
and Frederic crowned the Danish monarch with bis own lia^dli. epd teceived the oatli of 
Jlegianoe imita him as a vassal of the empire. 
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p«igrims, ottdfor the care of the !!i* *®**”!i ^***‘ ^1*®^ of di^tfesacd 

the holy city boing aftcrn-erda S wttlwut any hostile, purpofc.. Jhit 

bat tbt 5 iniidcis as thov h ft ^ tp^ Up ^rcniiy and mildo a vow to cQtn* 

enthusiastic zeal of tlie thnr k «ombaf their own carnal inclinations. The 

querors, # P y d flTcncnt pru')ccs ; and became ^ militia of con- 

»bo!I!?tt'’'!«“„on*olL''I‘'' "’ "■’’"fP?*'?’ “fP"””". adminUttred by llweroproM. 
«. »iU 1« p«&uWI,’i7£to * '” 

;io,rc.,““™,‘™wi **' •'•"P- 

the successors of Cli«ri».» '''S®'*®"®- and bis policy deep. None of 

abroad. . feared ahid obeyed, either at home or 

decUrod kin, of .1,. Ro»..m. be- 
ministration waq r • # J father. But os Ficderic 11. nas yet a minor, the ad- 
Ilen^v nnH 7 bis uncle Philip, duko of Sunbia, both by the will of 

tosee^an electfve enr***"!^*^ German princes. CH!,er princes, however, incensed 
duke of Brunswick ^®oo'ne hereditary, held a new diet at Cologne, and chose Otho, 
assembly at Amsh*^" ° ^ Frederic’s title was confirmed in the third 

'n ^ g*^eatcr weight to his administration. 

factions, and involved all 

pupal dlalr tl r Innocent II I. who had succeeded Celestino in t|ia 

his adlicreots. ^ excommflnicated Philip and ajl 

Enlnr^^ri-'*''’ and Otho, obliged to abandon Germany, took refuge i» 
timr unri ^ ^ succcss, got Ws cicction Confirmed by a second corona- 

his tl.ro.ia^*^ir?f^cill witli the pope, as the means of finally estaldillnng 

mi »re iv>* accommodation could be brought about, he fell a sfprjBcc to 

a pllri'S. ®"*"***"“«‘* by the count Palatine of Bovaria, in co^J^e ot 

Oilio returned to Germany on tho death of PhUIp, married that prWa dauebter 
and was crowned at Roqae by Innocent Ulb after y^dingto the holy «ea (M long disl 
Italian citlcr”^* ^ couatow MatHda, and confirming the rightjband j^vilcgos of the 

But these conce8Sieri», eB fit^et learn as they reghir^ed the pope, ‘wep« o% a socrifice to 
present policy. Otho, therefore, ob. sooner fotind himself in a pwvltftfon jtoect offeamfif, 



thko he resumed* bit grant ; aiMi-not onfy.racovered dte possessioiia nf tbe empire, but 
made boatiie incuraioni intO'Af>iili% meaging the ^oiimknia of young Frederic, kii^ of 
Naples and Sicily ; tvho ires under the protection of the hdy see. Hence wo may date 
the ruin of Otbo. Innocent excommuni^ted him; and -Frederic, now Id years of age, 
was elected emperor, by a diet of the German princes. 

Otbo, however, on his return to Germany, Aidiog his party ati}l eooaiderahle, and' 
not doubting but he should be able to humble his rifely by meana of hk superior force, 
entered into an alliance with his uncle, John, kiog* of £ngland, against Philip August 
tus, king of France. The unfortunate battle of Boo vines, where tbe confederates were 
defeated, as we have seen, completed tlm fate of Othp. He attempted to retreat into 
Germany, but was prevented by young Frederic ; who had marched into the empire at 
the head, of a powerfol army, and was every where received with open arms. 

Thus abandoned by all the princes of Germany, and altogether without resource, 
Otho retired to Brunswick, where he lived four years as a private tnmH dedicating his 
time to the dutiea of religion. He was not deposed, but forgpt and if it is true that^ 
in the excess of his humility, he ordered himself to be thrown down, and trod upon by^ 
his kitchen-boys, we may welt say with Voltaire, that the kicks of a turnspit can never 
expiate the faults of a prince. ‘ 

Frederic II. being now' universally acknowledged emperor, was crowned at Aix-la> 
Chapelle with great magnihcence ; and in order to preserve the favour of the pope, he 
added to the other- solemnities of his coronation, a vow to go in person to the Holy 
Land. - 

The reign of Frederic was chiefly employed in Italian quarrels and expeditions to 
the East. He .at last ended his days in Italy, where fortune, which had hitherto fa- 
voured him', seemed now to desert him. He was defeated before Parma, which he bad 
long besieged ; and, to complete his misfortune, he soon after learned that his natu- 
ral son Entius, whom be luid made king- of Sardinia, was worsted and taken prisoner by 
the Bolognese. 

In this extremity, Frederic retired to his kingdom of Naples, in order to recruit his 
army ; end there died of a fever, in the 55th year of his age. He was a prince of great- 
genius, erudition, and fortitude ; and notwithstanding all tbe troiiblea he had to en- 
counter, he built towns, founded universities, and gave a kind of new life to learning 
in Italy. - 

After tbe death of Frederic II. tbe a Hairs of Germany '-fell into the utmost confusion, 
and Italy continued long in tbe same dcstracted state- ilt which lie left it. The clergy 
lo^ arms against the laity ; the weak were oppressed by tbe strong ; and lews, divina 
and human, were disregarded. Bul'a parlkuliv -bisthry of that uilhappy period would 
ftH thO' mind with disgust andvh^Nror. We shaft tbeiefere oidy observe, that after the 
death of Frederic’s son; Conrad; had aMuaned the iefiperaat digaiiy, aa successor to 
hie father, and the death of his competitor, William.- of: HoHapd, a variety of candidates 
appealed for tbe eai|) 4 re, and sev^t were elected tif difihrent feetkme ; among whom 
WM Ric^Mt^ ctirl of Cornwall, bHffetev to Henry- life hiag o£ JEndfend. But 'no em- 
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peror waj properly acknowledged till the year }£73i when Rodolpbi count of Hapsbuigi" 
was unanimously raised to the vacant throne. 

During the interregnum which preceded the election of Rodolph, Denmark, Hol- 
land, and Hungary, entirely freed themselves fi'om tjie homage they were wont to pay 
to the empire; and nearly about the same time, several German cities erected a muni- 
cipal form of government, which still continues. Lubec, Cologne, Brunswick, • and 
Dantzic, united for their mutual defence against the encroachments of the gi'cat lords, 
by fi famous association, called the Hanseatic League ; and these towns were afterwards 
joined by 80 others, belonging to dilFcrcnt states, which formed a kind of commercial 
republic. * 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Germaxy AM) THE NoR.TH' -From the accxssion of Rodolph to the death' of 

MaxiniiUan. 


^ OHOLPIf, count of Ilapsburg, a great captain, who bad some tilfte exercised the 
oflice of grand marshal to Ottocarus, king of Bohemia, and was raised to the im- 
perial dignity on account of his military talents, no sooner found himself in possession 
of the august throne, than he employed his authority in suppressing the disorders which 
had prevailed during the interregnum ; and he succeeded so well in his endeavours, that 
peace and security were soon generally re-estal)lihliod in Germany. He destroyed in 
Thuring'a 6’0 castles, which were the retreats of banditti, and ordered 99 highwaymen 
to be hanged at one lime in the city of Erfurt. 

Having thus in some measure settled the interior police of the empire, llodolph as- 
sembled a diet al Mentz, where he granted new privileges to Goslar and other cities, 
and confirmed those which had been granted by his predecessors.. Here also the de- 
liberations of the assembly turned upon the conduct of certain princes, wlio had pro- 
tested against the election of the count of Ilapsburg. Among these was Ottocarus, king 
of Bohemia, against whom the diet had other causes of dissatisfaction. He had seized 
upon the'duchy of Austria, after the death of Frederic,' the last duke ; and the states 
complained of the oppressions which they sutiered under this usurper, from whom they 
begged to be delivered. 

A second diet was summoned on this subject at Augsburg ; where Ottocarus, not ap- 
pearing or doing homage by his ambassadors, was declared a rebel to the empire. His 
possession of Austria, Stiiia, Carniola, and Carinthia, was adjudged illegal ; and the em- 
peror was desired to divest him of those territories. 

When this sentence was notified to Ottocarus, he arrogantly exclaimed, “ To whom 
should I do homage ? T owe Rodolph nothing: he was formerly my servant, and I 
pcid him his wages. My possessions I will maintain with the point of my sword.” 

In consequence of this resolution, Ottocarus associated himself with several other 
German princes, and among the rest with the duke of Bavaria. Bpt they were all at 
last obliged to suibmit ; and tlio proud Ottocarus himself, not only relinquished the con- 
tested territories, but did homage for Bohemia and Moravia. 

This homage was performed in the island of Camberg, in the Danube, under a close 
canopy, in order to save Ottocarus ffom a public humiliation. He repaired to the place, 
all covered with gold and jewels. Rodolph, by a superior pride, received him in the 
most coarse and simple dreas ; and in the midst of the ceremony, either by accident or 
..deoij^ the cut tains of the canopy fell back, and exposed to the eyei of the people, and 
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the arrnies that lined the banks of the river, the haughty king on his knees, with his 
hands joined •between those of his conqueror, whom he had so often called his steward, 
and to whom he now became cup-bearer. 

The wife of Ottocarus, a Russian princess, and no less haughty than her husband* 
v.as so much hurt by this mortifying circumstance, that she induced him to renounce 
the treaty he had concluded with Rodolpb, and again have recourse to arms for the 
recovery of Austria. The en)[)eror immediately marched against him ; and a battle en- 
sued, in which Otb'carus was slain. 

Rodolph now discovered himself to be no less a politician than a warrior. lie gave 
the government of Austria and its appendages to bis eldest son, count Albert, whom he 
afterwards, in a diet at Augsburg, publicly invested with that duchy, which lyas incor- 
poiatcd with the college of the princes. Ilcnce the rise of the house of Austria* And 
he at the same time invested Rodolph, another of his sons, with tlie county of Suabia, 
which belonged to him in right of liis wufe. He also wisely resolved to adheio to Iho 
niticles of the lieaty with Ottocarus ; and accordingly put his infant son, Wineccsiaus un- 
der the tutelage of the marquis of Brandenburg 

But although llodolph’s authority was now fully established in Germany, he was so 
far fi GUI being master of Italy, that he did not receive the imperial crown from Grc- 
gory X. till he had ceded to the holy see the lands of the countess Matilda. 

Ilodolpl) spent the latter part of his reign in establishing the grondeur of bis family in 
Austria. He gianted privileges to the clergy; bestowed new dignities upon the noble- 
men , diminished the taxes ; built ands repaired public edifices ; and behaved with so 
much gcneiosity and moderation, as won the hearts of all men. But notwithstanding 
his popularity, he could not procure his son Albert, duke of Austria, to be elected 
king of the Romans ; a disappointment, which, together wuth the death of his son Rodolph, 
so much cliagiined him, that he died soon after. He was a prince of great valour, saga- 
city, and probity, and raised the empire, fiom a stale ol misery and contusion, to the en- 
joyment of peace, policy, and riches. 

After an interregnum of nine months, wdiich was productive of many disorders, ^ the 
(fCiman princes raised to the imperial throne Adolphus of Nassau, on the same pririci- 
plc which had made them choose his piedecessor. He seemed capable of maintaining 
the glory of the empire at the head of its armies, without being able to enslave it, 0 

The reign of this prince was one continued scene ol troubles, and at last teiminated 
in his deposition. His necessities bad ii>%dc him guilty Of several acts of^ injustice , 
which Albert, duke of Austria, dissatisfied at not succeeding to the inipcvial throne, 
took care *to represent in the wprst light. A confederacy was formed against Adolphus , 
and he was dcjosed by the archbishop of Mentz, in the name of tho princes of 

the empire. . , 

‘‘ Six years ago** said the archbishop, the empire heirg vacant, w canonically 

elected Adolphus, count of Nassau, king of the Romans, knowing at that time no per- 
son more worthy of the dignity. At first he conducted hirisclt wisely, following i le 
counsel of the most piudent electors and prmccs of Lis' court. But he began by de^ 
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degrees lo despise their advice, and listen to the counsels of youog persons, without eiUier 
sense or experience ; then he found himself destitute of means and friends to assist him 
sincerely in bcai mg the burden of government. The elftctors, perceiving his indigence, 
and swayed by many other motives, have demanded the pope’s consent to depose him, 
and choose another ennperor. We are told tltat our envoys have obtained the consent 
of his holiness ; tiiough those of Adolphus afllii'm the contrary ; but we, having no re^ 
gard to anv authority, except that which is vested in ourselves, and finding Adolphus 
incapable ot governing the empire, do depose him from the imperial dignity, and elect 
Albert, duke of Austria, king of the Romans.” 

Adolphus, apprised of this election, raised the siege of Ruffuch, in Alsace, and 
marched towards Spire, where he encamped. He was reinforced by the count Pali- 
tioe, Rodulph, Otho, duke of Bavaria, and the cities of* Spire and Worms, which 
liad never deserted his cause. Albert advanced towards him, in order to dispute the 
impeiial crown .by arms. They engaged between Cielnsbeim and the cloister of Rosen- 
dal, and the battle was maintained with rourh obstinacy on both sides'. In the heat of 
action, Adolphus, singling ont his rival, attacked him band to hand, haughtily exclaim- 
ing, “ Here you shall resign to me the empire and your life !" “ Both,” replied Al- 

bert, ** are in the hands of God and immediately struck his competitor with such 
violence in his face, tliat he fell down from his Itorse, and was instantly slain. 

Durittg the reign of Adolphus, and also his predecessor, Uodolph, the Jews were 
persecuted in the empire with great cruelty, on a supposition that they had slain several 
Christian children, and committed other crimes, which excited the hatred of the pub- 
lio. They were accused of having stolen a consecrated host ; and the credulous people, 
tvithout examining into the matter, were so much incensed at this pretended sacrilege, 
that the inhabitants of Nuremberg, Rottemborg, Amberg, and several other towns of 
Eranconia and Bavaria, seized all the unhappy Israelites that felt in their way, com- 
mitted them to the flames, and drove the rest to such despair, that numbers chose lather 
to destroy themselves and families, than run the hazard of falling into the hands of the 
merciless Christians. Nor was this unhappy people treated with more indulgence in 
Holland and Friesland, their present asylum, at that time piovincesof the empire. 

Though Albert had been elected king of the Romans befoic his victory over Adolphus, 
«and consequently became emperor on the death of that prince, be chose to have bis 
title confirmed by a new diet ; which was accordingly assembled for that purpose at 
Frankfort, the elector of Tiiers and the Palatine not having formerly given their votes, 
and he was solemnly crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. The cwwourse of people on that 
occasion was so great, that tlie duhe of Saxony, the amperor’s brother, arid several 
other persons were squeezed to death in the crowd. 

The first years of Alberts reign were disquieted by a quarrel with the pope and the 
ecclesiastical electors. Bouifaca VIII. the last pootifT wbo pretended to the right to 
dispose of 'crowns (unless in the case of excommunicated princes), and who carried the 
pretensions of the apostolic see as high as any of bis predecessors, took part rvitb the 
Huso German archbishops, who had refused to' answer the emperor’s summoos* 
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'i'liey were at length, however, obliged to submit ; and UonilacQ confirmed the elec>> 
tion ut' 'Albert, when he wanted to urake him the iostrutueot of his vengeance against 
Philip, king of France, 

The levolt of the republic of Switzerland, the most important event of this reign, will 
be recorded in a move advanced part of this work. Albert was ready to hazaid his 
foices in the invasion of these states, when he fell a sacrifice to bis rapacity and in-* 
justice. Ills OH n nephew, John, who could not obtain from him the enjoyment of his 
patrimony, lesolved to make sure of his revenge. This injured youth, confedci ating 
with tliiee otliers, stabbed the emperor in presence of his court and army, on the bunks 
ef the liver Pius, in the neighbourhood of Switzerland. 

Tlie impel idl throne continued vacant for seven months after the assassination of ‘Al- 
bert. At length the electors assembled at Frankfort, and chose Henry, count of Lux- 
euibuig ; who was ciowncd, without o|)(K)sition, at Aix<ia-ChapeUe.< 

A diet was soon after held at Spire, where sentence of death was pronounced against 
ptince John, for the .nuider of his uncle, the late emperor ; whose sous, at the sam© 
time, demanded the investiture of Austiia, and the other hereditary dominions of their 
fatlici, which Henry intended to seize. They obtained their demand, on making them 
iciibililc, that as the house of Austria had already sent two emperors out of the world, 
It miglit yet piove fatal to a third, if he did not desist fiom his unjust pietensions. 

The gi eater part of the reign of Henry VII. was occupied in Italian affairs. Dur- 
ing Ins last yeaid, the knights of the Teutonic order aggrandised themselves, by making 
war upon the pagans of the north. They possessed themselves of Samogitia, after 
butchering ail the inJiabitants who refused to embrace Chiistianity. Ibcy took Dant- 
zic, and pui chased Pornerella of a maiquis of Brandenburg, to whom it then be- 
longed. 

The dtath of Henry was followed by an interregnum of 14 months, which were em- 
ployed by the intrigues of Louis of Bavaria and Frederic the Handsome, duke of Aus- 
tria. Louis .was elected by tlie greater number of the princes; but Frederu'. b^ing Cho- 
sen and supported by a faction, disputed the empire with him. A furious civil war, 
which long desolated both Italy and Germany, was tlie consequence of tliis pppwi* 
tion. At last, the two competitors met near Muldorf, and agreed to decide their im- 
portant dispute by SO champion^ 15 against 15. The cbampions accordingly engaged 
in presence of both armies, and nnght with such fury, that hi a sboil time not One of 
them was left alive. A general action followed, in which tlie Austrians were worsted. 
But this victory was not decisive. 

Frederic'^oon repaired his loss, and even ravaged Bavaria. The Bavarians asseni- 
bled a powerful army in order to oppose his rival , and the battle of Veebivis, in 
which the duke of Austria was taken prisoner, fixed the imperial crown on the head of 
Louis V. 

Louis V. had iia sooner banAled the duke of Austria, than be bad the pope to 
encounter. Jolm XXII. declared the election of Lonis void : he maintained, that it 
was the right of tlie sovereign pontiff to examine and confirm the election of emperon©, 
Vot. J ‘ b U 
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that the government, during tlic vacancy, belonged to him ; and he commanded the etn 
j»eror, by virtue of his apostolic p^uvcr, lay a^ide the imperial ensigns, until he 
should receive permission from the lioly sec to reassutuo them. 

'J'his contest, which W’as cariied on hy a succession of popes, wa.s productive of an 
event of lasiing utility. The princes of the empire, ecclesiastical as well as secular, as- 
scnihlcd at prankfort. and established that famoirs constitution, by which it was irre- 
vocably fixed, “ That the plurality of the su9Vagans confers the empire, without the 
consent of tlie holy see ; that the pope has no superiority over the emperor of Ger- 
many, nor any right to approve or reject his eiootions ; and that to maintain the con- 
trary is high trca.sou.’’ They also refuted the a.bsnrd claims of the popes to the govern- 
ment of the empire during a vacancy ; and declared, “ That this right appertains, by 
aiitient custom, to the count palatine of the Rhine.*’ 

At length, Clement VI. a native of France, having issued a bull for the election of 
a new emperor, Charles of Luxemburg, margrave of Moravia, son and heir of .lohn, 
king of Uohemia, having made the necessary eoncessions tu his holiness, was elected 
king of the Romans by a faction. I^ouis, however^ maintained his authority to his 
death, whicli happened soon after the election of his rival ; when Charles, rallicr by his 
money than his valour, got possession of the imperial throne. 

Charles IV. was muclj degraded in tlie esteem of all vvise men by the concessions be 
made to the pope during his journey into Italy ; but appeared in a more respectable 
light after bis return to Germany. 

The number of Electorates bad been fixed, since the death of Henry VIT. more by 
custom than by laws, but not the number of electors. The duke of Bavaria presumed 
he had a right to elect as w’cll as the count Palatine, the elder branch of their family ; 
and the younger branches of the house of Saxony believed themselves intitlcd to vote as 
well as the eldfT ’IHie emperor, therefore, re.Holved to settle these points, that due 
subordination might take place, and future elections be conducted without coiifr.sion 
or disorder. For this purpose he ordered a diet to .be assembled at Nurcmbiirg, 
where the famous constitution, called the Golden Bull, was established, in the prcsertcc, 
and with the consent of all the princes, bishops, abbots, and the deputies of the imperial 
cities. ' ^ 

The style of that celebrated charter partakes strongly of the spirit of the times. It 
begins by an apostrophe to Satan, anger, pride, luxury; and it says, that it is neces- 
sary the number of electors should be seven, in order to ^oppbse the seven mortal sins. 
It speaks of the fall of the angels, of a heavenly paradise, of Pompey and Caesar ; 
and It asserts, that the government of Germany is founded on the threoi'theological 
virtues, as on the Trinity. 

The seven electors were tht: archbtshftps of Mentx, Cologhfe, atfd Treves ; the king of 
Bohemia, the count palatine, the' duke of Saxony, and the margrave- of Brandenburg. 

The imperial dignity, which of itself then conferred litUe ^al |•6w•er, never shewed 
more of the lustre tlmt dazzles th^. eyes of the people, than on the publication ot this 
iuinous edict. The three ecclesiastical directors, tfll thiCe arcbchaucellors, appeared 
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in the proceision with the seals of tlie empire ; the archbishop of Mentx carried that of 
Gei many ; the archbishop of Cologne, that of Italy ; and the arohbisbop of Trevea, 
that ot Gaul. The duke of Luxemhurj^h fend Brabant, who represented the king of 
Bohemia, as great cup-bearer, presented the emperor with his drink, poured from a 
golden flagon into a cup of the same metal ; tlie duke of Saxony, as grand marshal, ap- 
peared with a silver measure filled with oats. The elector of Brandenburgh presented 
the emperor and empress with water to wash in a golden ewer, (flaced in a golden 
bason , and tbe count Palatine scivod up the victuals in golden dishes, in the presence 
of all the gieat oflicers ot the empire. 

llie Idttci part ot the leign of Charles IV. was distinguished by no remaikablc trans- 
action, except tlie sale of the imperial jurisdictions of Italy. Charles, who was reputed 
a ^ood piincc, but a weak emperor, was succeeded in all his possessions and dignities, 
by his son \\ inceslaus. 

V incesluus, who was but 17 ycais of age, began his reign by a fruitless attempt to 
heal what rvas cajlcd the great schism ot th** west. Though perhaps equally religious 
with eitliei ot the contending pontiffs, be should seem from his ptivate life to he ill quali- 
fied to deeide theological disputes : he was immersed in debauchery, and seemed industri- 
ous m acquiring the h^itted of his subjects, by the extraoi dinary taxes he imposed, and 
the duel ties, winch he cxeicised, upon people of all ranks. 

On account ot these iriegulaiitics, and of selling the rights of tbe empire, both in 
^ Italy and Germany, the electors assembled at the castle of Laurenstein on the lihine, 

. deposed Wineeslaus, and raised to the imperial dignity Frederic, duke of Brunswick 
and Lunenhuig; but he being basely murdered by count Waldeck, before his coronation, 
they elected in ins stead Rupert, or Robert, count palatine of the Rhipe. 

boon after the accesiion of Robert, Bohemia was involved in new disorders, in con- 
sequence ot the preaching of John Hubs, professor of divinity in the university of 
Pi ague, who had embraced tbe opinions of Wicklifie, and was excommunicated by the 
pope. 

The publication of this sentence was followed by troubles and commotions. Win- 
ceslaus shut hniibelt up in the fortress of Visigrade, and Huss retired to Hussinet, the 
place of his nativity ; where he appealed fioin the judgment of tbe pope to tbe Holy 
Tiinity, and wiotc to the cardinals, ofleting to give an account of bis faith, even at 
the liazaid of life, before tlie university of Pi ague, and In the presence of ^ose who 
attended hU lectures aud sermons. 

The Roman church still continued torn by a icbtm, wbicb tbe emperor Robert in 
vain attempted to heal He was succeeded in the empire, after a disputed election, by 
Sigismund, brother to tbe deposed Wineeslaus, and king of Hun^y ; a prince of 
expciience and abilities, and whose first care was to compose the distractions of the 
church. 

For this purpose he coovolmd a general* council at Constance, with the concuirence 
of John XXIII. one of tbe three pretenders to the papal dignity. 

At this council, where Sigismund appeared in alt ^his glory, were present a prodi- 
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gious nuoibci’ of cardinal^, prelates, doctors; more tlian 100 sovereign princes, ISO 
counts, 1200 barons, and 27 ambassadors froni liic several European courts, .who all 
seemed to vie with each other in luxury and magnificence. There were also 500 play- 
ers on instruments, called in those days minstrels ; and 7 Id courtexuns, who were pro- 
tected by the magistrates. 

Alter prcvaihng on two of the papal rivals to desist from their prclonsions, the coun- 
cil ne.xt proceeded to examine the affair of John Hn.ss. He had convcrUJil to his opi- 
nions great numbers of people of all r.anks. Among others, his doctrine was embraced 
by Jerome of Prague, a man of Icar'ning, wboin he had engaged as bis colleague, «ho 
propagated iJio reformed religion with great wurmlli. They bad been summoned to ap- 
pr uf before the court of Rome, but refused to obey the citation. They consented, 
hoaever, to attend the council of Constance, in order to juscify the doctrine they pio- 
frrssed ; and IIu&.s, being provided with a safe conduct from the cmpci'or, boldly at- 
tempted to defend the articles of his faith before the fathers of the council. Hut as it is 
easier to make martyrs than to answer arguments, they were inclined to condemn liiiu 
unlieard, w lien ‘the emperor desired them to listen to what Hnss should say in his ov\n 
detcncc. He was accordingly questioned in the presence of Sigismund, and accused 
of heresy in 39 different articles. Part of tliese lie denied, and part he offered to de- 
fend. Rut Ills voice was drowned by the nobe purposely made by the cardimds ; ami 
on his refusing to abjure ail the 39 articles, he was immediately declared a sower of 
sedition, a hardened heretic, a disciple and defender of Wickliffe. As such, he was 
degraded by four bishops, stripped of his sacerdotal habit, and clothed in a lay dress 
His hair was cut in the form of across, upon bis bend was put a paper mitre, painted with 
the reprcseiuation of three devils ; and lie was delivered over to the secular judge, win) 
condemiud him and his wiitings to the flaincs, and fixed the day of his execution. He 
died with great constancy. 

After the execution of John Huss, the emperor went into Spain, to procure the re- 
signation of I’c-ter de Luna, the third pretended pontiff. During his absence, the tiial 
of Jerome of Prague engaged the attention of the council. This man had repaired to 
Constance with the design to assist John Hnss in making bis defence ; but perceiving 
he liad nothing to hope from the clemency of the fathers, he resolved to retire, wiili all 
expedition, into Roliemia. Being apprehended, however, on the road, he was loaded 
with chains, and brought back to Constance ; where he at fiist abjured the opinions of 
Wickiilfi. and Hnss, but soon after retracted his recantation, was condemned to the liaines 
as a wicked apostate, and suffered with great fortitude. 

Poggio, the Elorcutinc, secretary to pope John, and one of the first ^restorers of 
letters, who was present on this occasion, says, he never heard any thing that approach- 
ed so neatly to the eloquence of the antient Greeks and Romans, as the speech which 
Jerome made to tlie judges. “ He spoke,” e.xclaitns Poggio, “ like Socrates ; and 
walk* d to the stake with as much cheerfulness as tlwt greaA philosopher drank the cuj) 
of hemlock.’' 

These executions were far from answering the end for which they were designed. The 
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irfii^inan tooching the ooUatioo to prelacia*^ and ot^ier Iwnefices, wlikh had 

some years trofo^e been agreed to by cardinal Catvajal/'NIahut&a’s legate at tlic imperial 
court. ' ' ' 

f 

Having thus transacted mattera at Roiftp# Freda?» lot; out on bi» return to Germany ; 
and m hispasiiage thtouglt Fwrorar *ras wai|oyt il|)ioh by Dorst, marr^nia of Estc, a |)iii)ce 
of extraordinary merits whom be'erlafed duke of Modena ^od Reggio. On Ins auival 
rh Austi ia, he found himself involved in a number of difficulties, out of which he W'as 
iiovev able fully to oxtricato hitnself. Tllir Hungarians had often ejitrcated Ficdciic 
to send home tiioir king Ladislau.s, whom tie still detained at the hnperial court, under 
'pretence of being guardian to that young priaee; and they hgd, by ftte most earnest and 
repeated instances, besought him to restore their crown and regalia, which weie in his 
custody. •But be found means, under various protenCds^ to postpone Ins compliance 
uiih these demands. The Austrians, joined by a dttjnber pf Boluimi ins. and cncon- 
raged by several princes Of the nmpire,' also sent a do|;^t4l|nn,to expostul.ate with Ficdc- 
ric on the same subject; and as he lent a deaf enr to*^tfteir>etp»e?t HkpvMsc, and amused 
llioni with fresh evasions^ they had recourse to arms, apt! compelted iiim to sign an ac- 
commodation. It Vras agreed, that Ladislaus, being 'ybt of ton .tender years to take 
upon himself the government of lijs kingdoms, should be put under the tuition of Uinc, 
count Cdley, his uncle by his mother's side, and thafthe dispute toiiciiing the waidsl i(> 
of the omperor, shoold be deternrined at Vienna. Count Colley’s ambition was elated 
by the power wliicb he derived from being tutor to Ladislaus. He attempted to make 
himself absolute master in Austria; he secured the principal fortri^Bes, by giving the 
command' of them to his creatures ; and he gradually lemoved Elsinger, a Bobetpian 
gentleman, who had headed the insurrection, and the Austrian nobility, from all offices 
of im^oitance. Hi* fi lends and fkvourites only were trusted. '7' The people wcic in- 
censed at such proceedings; and Elsingerj profiting by lou^ed their 

resentment to such a degree, that the count 'was obliged tflfcfifi|tire Into Hungaiy, after 
having delivered up the .person of Ladislaus, w ho consented to ^ket Ihe^iOath imposed 
upoh by the Iktkf^piians, and was crowned 'vith gredy|0ji^p|ty at Progiio. 

these city of ConstaDtinopl^'^fitoM^|>y Ilie Turks, after iliey 

had sJ(l|iS^''’tbe Of “Greece ; and by this blowr^'iljipP® ,p»^rejn the east was 

utterly atuiihi|atc^<i as shall b* tioiore at lar]^^^t^i)rt<l>er place. Here it is 

only necessary to ob^erv'e, MaStdf^ftns alarjoed all the princes 

of Chiistendom ; and inad ^W^^^ nk ^b 92 §b too late, in order to oppose 

the common Ohemy. A J^tlsbod'^^a this sulject, and the mem- 
bers unanimously agreedj^%|H^^ro fd^^taking s^e speedy treasures 

hi stop the pi ogress of be, was a consi- 

ilerttti, 9 n^rrcd to andt^r diet, there Uas a 

vust;1ei^i0||ktQ ot princes, and grw^ppbarance done for the 

ooniihoB c^se. Other diets iVora aftfer wawl». ““ 

belter Iiiccesi|^||i^lxtckwardncs8 which wii,w ctiiedy slothful dis- 

ikisition nf t^^^ctor, who vvoaUI never -[wjjiwrt^Jting^ The 
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German piinees, however, et the soliciWtSon of Garvajal, hhe popos sentii^fcody 

of troo‘i>s to the Dssistahcc of John llnnniades, a fiiuions Ilungarmiv general, who ti»d 
Ions: gallantly dcfeiuled h!& country agmnM the Turks, and giiined advantages 

over them* Ilunniades, thus marched to the rolitt of "hich wj|& 

besieged by Mahomet II. ihe^ of Cottstan^rt<^>fe» the terror of -/lirw*- 

tendom ; and compelled the sulhin, an ohslInatO- fng^'goment^ to raise the siege, 
and retreat; ivith the loss of 4000 men loft dead Op the spot. Rut the death of ^ 
niadeS; which happened a few dajs after the battiOi proventedthe Christiait army rom 
making any pi ogress again«it the infidels. The fiuitsof their victory, and thoir^ future 

piojects, ptiishcd iviih their illiistiious leader. * ^ 

Jn the mean lirnc, Ladislaus king of Hungary and Bohemia, died, and various coin- 
petiiors arose for tiiosc crown'il^'as well as for the dotninipps ot Uppar AifUtna, winch 
belonged to ilud piincc." Ambug -these was the emperor, IriSderic III. wha roape 
nothing but damage and disgrace fioma civil wai, which desolated Ge^auy for 
years, hut whioli was productive of no ev‘ent Uiat merits attention. His son Maxi- 
milian was more fortunate, at>d^ better deserved success. This young prince, who was 
as active and enterprising as hU fatiier was indolent and livnid, married, at ftO years 0 
age, the only daughter of Chailes the" Bold, duke of Burgundy. She brought him 
I^arideis, Eranehe-CompCb, and all the Low Countries. Loms NL who disputed some 
of these ten and who, on the death of the duke, having seixeu Burgun y, i- 
cardy, Pouthicu. and Aitois, asfieL of Prance, which could not be possessed bya w^oman, 
was defeated by Atoimilian at Guinegaste ; and Cbailcs VIIL who renewed the ^i^me 
claims, w'as obliged to conclude a disadvantageous peai^c. l i 

Freddie died ,n the /pth year of his age. and the 54 th of his reign, ewp^ror bad 

c\ er reigned longer, artd npne less gloriously. 

Tlie reign of MaxjmiHftO, already elected king of the Homans,* introduces a more in- 
teresting period than that Over which we have now travelled, and opens a vista into some 


of the grandest scenes of History. * .c 

But ns most the, ev«>is’.oC this reign have greater refcjren?»^p the soo|h.^^the 

nortli of Ewopt, we sftiiLlfe^'bardly notice them in chronotopical Attler. 

Maxiinihaft .■0inh!racod^^'«;^tem of the balance of powef> xrtTv’ 

formed ; and assisted tHt? ItfliAO states in opposing^e return of 

i^akcn off all dependence on 
int advantage. 


Nca[)olitan expedition. 

He cairied on a war with tt)e Swisa 'Cdntotos,' 
the Austiian government j but bgdidndt 

The s.nic year the French 'rtopardi teriiiioatel^Uy )»mo dupotea which ho bad 
with riiinp the Hsujrisooac, SOJbVjM^ fiaHief’^^arles V. ; and this Philip 

did homage to Frtmcif^WtlwWtfW’oMlan^mend Artois. , 

I/juis XljL. engaged hy of Blois to pV the emperor Maximilwd<nd«rg« 

for the inveidi^m^e of ^ Milan. . 1 , , « j ♦/. 

About of Castile, died; and Ifinlip the Handspme^wen to 

take po88e4sih)[|^ as iio^rto his motber-in-law. He #) died m a short 
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tiiiii- ; aii'.l, to the astoiilihiuent of all Europe, left the kiim of France governor to Ms son 

0 ' ! tM ' 0 S , 

I ioiii ]>0O8 to 1.5 1:J, Afaxiiiiiliati acted as anally of France against the ^Vnetians ; 
hat in 1513 lie became an adversary to the Ifrench, and in 15 K? made peace both nith 
Fi ance and \'cni( e. This peace was preceded by the death of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
and the s 'cccssion of iiis grandson Charles to his extonsive dominion^ 

While Ciiarle.s was taking possession of the throne of Spain, in conscqiience of the 
death of one grandfather, another was labouridg to procure for him tlic impel ial crown. 
M'illj this view, Maximilian assembled a diet at Augsburg, where he strove to gaiti tiic 
lavonr of the electors, by many acts of beneficence, in order to engage them to ciioo. e 
tliat young prince as his .succcs.sor. Rut Maximilian himself having never been crownod 
hy the pope, a ceremony deemed essential in that age, ho was considered only os king 
(.r l!;e Jtumaiis, or emperor elect; and no example occurring in history of any person 
being chosen successor to a king of the Romans, the Germans, ever ten.icions ol their 
forms, obstinately refused to confer upon Charles a dignity for wbieh tlicir eonslitution 
knew no name. 

But the diet at Augsburg had other business. The abusg of t'.ie sale of iiKlulgcnces 
in Germany, where they was publicly retailed at ale-liouses, and wiiere the itnaloce 
of particular districts were farmed out in the manner of .a toll or custom, awakened the 
indignation of Martin J.utlu'r, an Augustine friar, and professor of theology in. the imi- 
voi'sity of M'ittciibcrg. Luther preached and wrote against indulgences, arul his writ- 
ings were read with avidity, and liis discourses heard with admiration. From abuses 
li'’ proceeded to usiirpalioiis ; fioin usurpations to eirois; and from One error to aiio- 
tiicr, till the whole fabric of the Romish church began to totter. 

Rope Leo X. in the mean time, alarmed at the progress of this intiepid reformer, 
huJ summoned him tcv answer for his doctrines at Rome. But that citation was leunl- 
teil, at tiic intercession of Frederic, surnamed the Wise, elector of Saxony, vvho hud 
Intheito protected Luther; and his eau.se was ordered to be tried in Germany, by ca'- 
diiiul Cajetan, a Dominican, eminent for seliolastic learning, nnd the pope’s legale at 
tlic imperial court. For this end, among othcr.<5, he attended the diet at Augsburg ; 
and tliilber Lutlicr ' repaired without hesitation, after having obtained the emiHioi s 
Safe conduct, though he had good reason to decline a judge chosen from among h;v 
avowed atlvcrsarie.s. ■= h 

The cardinul received him with decent respect, and endeavoured, at first, to gam 
him by gentle treatmept ; but finding- him firm in bis principles, and lliiuking it liencuili 
l!iO dignity ol hL station to enter intO' any formal disputO, he leipiired him, by yirtne of 
tiiC apostolic pu’.vcr.s with which he wa.s vested, to retract his crrois (without shewing 
they were .such), and alvsfain, for the future, fiom the publication of new and dangeions 
opinion's! :,<;^Xtithcr was mucli mortified at this arbitrary 'nKJdc of proceeding. Ili.s na- 
t vo intrepidity of luiiul did not, however, forsake him ; be. boldly rcpliedv that be eonld 
not, with a safe conscience, renounce opinions which he believed to be true ;. but oflcred 
lu submit the whole conliovcrsy to the judgmciit of the learned, namipg ceituin um- 
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versilios. .TIiis oQcr uas rojecti^I l)v (\netan, hlil! in^Isicil upon a Ciiniplc reran- 
laliiMi ; anil Lutiirr, by tlie ful\ ire ot l;i.s alitr :*pptii:in^ lo a general cuuiu-ii, 

Secretly wilhclrew Iron) iiiid relJiriirt! Inliisow)) cnnnliy. 

'I lie (bet ()\ An jsbnrg so. n lollowni bv the uralh ob the omjxiror Alaxiinillan. 

During lii^, rejgii, (jciinimv ^^:ts ({:%* led iriiu rir<-'es ; ;imi the imperial ebamber and 
aiilic roijiK’il \*.(‘rr iii^^tituted ; o^b r was ;:i\(u lo govrrniiici.t, and some degree oT vigour 
restored to tlie iinpeii.il aniboritv, 

V\ c ^ijail tlo^e this cl.^iplor witiia brief.-! iieli of tlaMbrer noilbrrn kingdoms, 
Dennnirk inrrtasrd in pro^pniii (buii’.g tii(‘ rrigns ul \ alclemar I. C^anntc aivl 
A aldemar il. tdl at length it inr^vr.! at anama/ing pitch ot poucr and licbcs. Tbric 
were kt'pt lur constant sta viri! M(U) gK at and small ships for the king’s use, cad), at a 
medium, ran ying PJ I soldiers, making the total of standing Ibires, besides ganisons, 
unioiiiit to P>;),40«) lighting nam. 

SiilI) uas the prodigious waallh anM potency of tl)is kingdom, about the year if 

\vc liiay credit coinemporarv writers; bm tiom fliis linio (o tl)o reigir ol' Nhildemar III. 
^\e iiK'et nith nothing but ri\ il dissrnlions ; the expulsion and the nHn)brr of p))))- 
rrs. \bild<*mar HI. resumed most ol the granb, Mfiirh had abenatial a large part ol the 
loyal domain^, and enahled the nol^ilitv to c\rit(» innumeral)lc disturbances: and by 
rnarixing his daughter Margaret to the king of Norway, laal the fonndaliou Ol the 
cilcluMled union which allorward disiingnishrd the reign of that piincess. 

Norway was converted to the Cf)ristian r< ligion in the beginning of the llth century, 
and from that time hccacne bf’tter known than lieforc lo the southern parts of Kurope. 
Their king Ohms relinquished the religion of his fathers, in 9.94. IJarnard, an l‘h)glish- 
inan, Irul l!)r liononr ot bapti/Jng him, when DIaus happened to toiudi at one of tlie Scilly 
islands. He plundered with grt'ut sjiiiit dming several years ; and in 1()06', received 
the crown of m.irtvrdoni from his pagan ‘-niijeets. 

lint religious zewl soon proved ' subservient lo purposes of tommc?rcial aggrandi/.e- 
nicnt. I hf' Hans tow ns poured in llicdr missionaries, and reaped a temporal bar vest. 
Jly the year l'J 04 , the merchants obtained from the wise prince Suer, every cnconiage- 
incnt to eoiinmice, w])o by that means inlrodneecl wealtli and civilization into bis bar- 
rc’i) I'higdoin. Kngland by every melliod cheiished the advantage.s resulting horn an in- 
terconr'^c with Norway, and Bergen was the (‘mpoiinm. Htmry HI. in Pi . ?♦ entered 
into a league with its monarch, Ha<|uin, by which both princes stipulated for free access 
for tlirii snl)jcets into their respective kingdoms, free trade and --eenrity to their persons. 
In h2()!K Hrnrv entered into imother treaty with ^Magnus ; in which it was agreed, that 
no goods ‘-honld be expoiled from cither kingdom, unless they were paid lur; and there 
Mas besidf'^ a humane regulation on both sides, for the .seemity of the persons and cllecU 
of the suljijects who .should suffer shipwreck on their scvcial roasts. 

From the history of Sweden, which ascends to an big!) antifpiity, but must ho regai'ded 
as uncertain liefore their conversion in the 10th century, it appears that Sweden and 
Denmark had been at intervals under the same nionaich. The regular and .settled union 
cf the three northern kingdoms did not, however, take place, till the time of Margaret of 
VoL. f, ♦MY 
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J )( tl'.c Scnilraihls of ihr north, Thai ahlc and anibilion:^ pi i(«rcf^s haviir^, by means 

ot hereditary pretc n'-ion*;, fhe influence at the clergy, Jjer prulound |>olicy, an«l the sue- 
of her arms, niSiained pomsession of the thre<i cio\mis, piocuied that celebiiitcd law 
io be enacte(!, hit.h is crill('d tl»e union of Caimar. 

It von'-i-tMl of Ihrf'c principal aiticles, wbicii were establi^hcfl for the seciniivof each 
nalicui. d lie impoited, that the three kiiiij^doms, uhich uert' in ii manner elective, 
.stionld, 1 h MCfle! u anl, Jiave but one and the same Kiiur, 'v ho slainld be cliosen successively 
by each of the kingdoms, and tlu'ii approved by a i^mcral assembly of the n bolc. The 
ficcoiid article ccaisistcd in the oblii^aiion upon tlie bOvcrei;>;n to divide his lime cipially 
in tlie three kin^^doms, and to sp(‘iid in each tlie n^venues aiising to himfioin each eroun^ 
without beini^ able to apply the savinL^s Out for the good of that [jarticiilar kingflom. d\hc 
third and most impoitant nas, that each kiiiLrdnin should retain its own laws, customs, 
senate, and priv ileges of every kind; and tliat the gaiiisons of each kin^rdom should bo 
maintained at its own expcnce, and dcff ntled by its own foices ; and that the subjects of 
one kingdom should not be raised to posts of profit and povver in the other, but should 
be reputed foreigners, except in their own native country. 

'J'bis union contained abundantly the seeds of discord, which wc shall find in the next 
chapter breaking out into open war. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Germany and tiik Xorth’ Frow the accesmu of Charles V. to the treati/ 

()f II ( stjihalnt. 


1^1^ HOUGH INfaxiinilian cuuM not pn'vail upon llie Gcrtniin clictors to cl) 00 se his 
^ grandson of Spain kin^ c»f the Romans, ho Innl disposed their minds iji lavour ot 
that prince ; and other cirnnnslances, on the death ot the erjiperor, conspired to the 
exaltation of Cliarles. "Hio imperial crown had so lonir continued in the Aijstrian lifie, 
that it began to Iki considered as herediiarv in that family; and (iermany, tom I)y rc- 
ji;»ions disputes, stood ifi need tjf a powinfn! en)peror, not only to prci5«‘rve its own in- 
ternal tranquillity, but also to [irotccl it a^'ain''t the victorious arms ot the links, who, 
under Selim 1. tlneatcncd tin; liberties of Europe, '1 liis tii'ice and rai)id <*oiK}ncror 
liaii aliendy Mih»lned the IMarnalukcs, a l>arl)aroos njilitia that bad dismembered the 
x^mpire ol the Arabs, and made themselves masters ul Ivivpt tin*! Syria. I lie [)owT’r ot 
Chailes a[)pcared iiece.ssmy to oppoSs' that of Selim, d he (*xten‘^^ve dominions ot the 
iion^'C ot Austria, whii'h gave Jiim an intere-t in the prescivafiun ol Germany ; the rich 
sovereignly of tiic N( tiiei hinds and Eianche-Complo ; lh(‘ nitne pos.sc^sion of the 
gicat anil wailikc hlngdom ot t(, aether with that of N'a|)lc‘> and Sk’ily, all nniti-d 

to liold him up to the llr^t di'iuiiv ainonLr (.hiristian princes ; and the iSow \\ orhl secinetl 
only to l)f c. tiled into existence, that il-^ htasmes miehl enable him to delend Cinisten- 
dom agam^l HiC inlidels. Sucii l!ic hmgiMgf' ot his parliz.ins. 

I rnncis I. ho\u'vt i*, no sooner rccciveif inlt lligcnce ul the ilealh ot Maximilian, Ilian 
he deelarrd hini.'^eif a canilidate for the laiipiic ; aiid will) no h Ss confjdt'nco oi success 
llian ( hailcs. He tmsled to his snp'u ior y( ars and i xperirnce, with liis great re/pnln- 
tam in ariius, JU’quiuHl l;v the victoiv ;;l Maiigoan, and the c(>n(jne.st ot Milan, And it 
wab hirther uigeci in his favour, llii.f tlie jtnpi fnositv ot tiiC lr('nch eavahy, addtcl to 
the lirmnt:*s (U the (,ierman iulantiv, v*o»ild prove ii reiristiliie ; and not only be snffieient 
uiidei a warlike emptnor, to set hinits to tiK- auioition ot Si Inn. but ti^ bieak enliiely 
the Ottoman power, am! [irevent it iiom ever becoming dangerous again to Gci- 
many. 

Both claims were plausible. The dominions of Framis were less extensive, but 
more united than those of f hailes. His subjeit'-’ were numerous active, brave, lo\er.^ 
of glory, antf lovers of tlirir king. These were strong aignments in favour ot his powai, 
50 nccessaiy at this jnnetmc ; but lie bad no natural interest in the (jcrmanic body , 
and the electors, lieaiing so much of military hnee on each side, l^ccame more alarmed 
for ihihr own piivileges than the common sali'ty. 'ddiev determined to rc)ect both can- 
didules, and oflertd the imperial Ciown to Fiederic, snrnamcil the Wise, duke ot Sax- 
ony. But he, uudaz^led by the splendour of an oiyocL courted with so much eager- 
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Ijy mighty r.iOn:‘/.\.!»s, rejected if, uith a iiicygi^aniinity no less fiiDgiilai than' 

“ III times of traiKjuili'lv/' Miid Frcdeiic, we uisli for an emperor who has no poner 
to invade onr liht'rlics; times of (la!\ger deinaiul one uiio is able to secure our safety. 
'Jdic Turkish ;uiii!(s, Icil by a uailike and vierunous monarch, are now asfeud>]in:; ; 
they are kiio'-/ [o pour in upon fj'errnany Mith a violence unknown in former ages*. 
New coni Jii ' hirt'S (\t!l Idr nru cx|)cdients. 'J'lic imperial sceptre must be eoinmitted 
to sumo hand ino'sc pouorj'ul than mine, or that of any othor Clerman prince. We 
possess luiiljcr dominions, nor revenue's, nor autlioritv, which eiialilc ns to em'ounlcr 
such n foimidahle enemy, Uccourse must be liad, in this exigency, to one of the lival 
monarclis. Kach of them can bring into the Held Ibices sufficient for our dtuenec. 
i5ut as the kimj of Spain is of (icrman extraction, as be is a momber and prince ot the 
eni|)ir'', liy tlie t(i!itorie.s wliich descend to him from his grandfather, as his dominions 
stretcli along lliat frontier which lies most exposed to the enemy, his ciaim, in my 0 |)i- 
nion, is preferahlc to that of a stranger to onr language, to our blood, and to our coun-' 
try.*' Charles was (dected in consequence of this speech. 

I'lie two candidates had hitlierto conducted lilieir rivalship with emulation, but with- 
out enmity. They had even softened their competition hy many expressions of fiicnd- 
ship and regard. Tiancis in paiticnhir declared, with his usual vivacity, tfiat his br ;thef 
Chailcs and he w('re fairly and ofxaily .suitors to the same mistrevs: “ khc mijst as- 
siduous and fortunate,’' added be, “ will win her; and the other must rest conh ntc'd.” 
Uut altlioiigli a gcneion.s and bigli-minded prince, while animated by the hope of success, 
might be capable of forming such philosophic resolutions, it soon a[>peare(l that be 
bad promised a moderation too relincd for humanity, and which he was little able to 
practise. 

d’lie preference was no sooner given to his rival, than Francis discovered all the pas- 
sions natural to disafipointed amliition. He could not suppress his cliagrin and indig- 
nalion, at being baulked in lu's Invomite purpose, and rejected in the face of all Euro|)c, 
lor a youth jet unknow n to f«nne. d'he spirit of Charles resented such contem[)t ; and 
Iron) this jealoiisj, as much as from opposition of interests, arose that emulation be- 
tween those two great monarclis, which involved them in almost perpetual hostilities, 
and kept their whole ag/’ in agination. 

When priiic' s or (invatc t)ersoiKs are resolved to quarrel, it is easy to finil a brand of 
(lisc'urd. ( haih s and Fiancis had interfering claims in Italy, and besi<ies lhcs(‘ va- 
rious sources ot comjictition and contention, the latter thought himself bound in lionoiir 
to restore the kmg ol Navarre to liis dominions, unjustly seized by the crown ot 
Spain. 

llemy Vlll. of England was sought by both parlies, but was at length diawn over to 
the interest ot Charles. 

1 his important point being secured, Charles repaired to Alx-la-Chapellc, where he 
was solemnly invested with the crown and sceptre of Charlemagne, in presence ot a 
more splendid and numerous assembly than had appeared on any former inaugura^^ 
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lion. About ibe same time, Solyman 11. surnanied the Magniliceat* one of the mo?t 
accomplished, enterprising, und warlike of the Turkisli princes, and a constant and 
formidable rival of the Cicinvan emperor, ascended tlie Ottoman throne, inconsequence 
of the death of Selim. 

The first act of Chailes's administration was the appointing a diet to be held at 
Worms, in order to cop'crt with ibc princes of the empire proper measures for check- 
ing the progress (jf “ ih^se new and dangerous opinions, uhich threatened to disturb 
the peace of (icnnany, and to overturn the religion of their ancestors. 1 he opinions 
propagated hv l.ulher and his followers were here meant. 1 hat hold innovator, after 
the diet at Augsburg, and the death of Maximilian, had freely promulgated his opi- 
nions, under the protection of the elector of Saxony, to whom the vicariate ol that pait of 
(icrinany, which is go\erned l)V the Saxon laws, was committed during the inteiregmnn 
that preceded the eleclioii of Charles And these opinions were su tiered to take 

root in difi'erent places, and to grow up to some degree of strengtli and firmness. But 
Leo X. though little skilled in such controversies, came at last to 1)C alarmed at Lu- 
ther's |)r(<giess, and convinced that all ‘hopes of reclaiming him by lorbcarance weic in 
\ain, issued a bull of excommunication against him. His books were ordered to be 
burnt, and he himself was delivered over to Satan, as an obstinate heretic, if he did nut, 
iMtliin O'O days, publicly recant his errors. 

This sentence neither disconcerted nor intimidated Luther. Alter renewing his ap- 
peal to a general council, he publihhed remarks upon llic bull of excommunication, 
and boldly ((eclared tlic pope to be the Man of Sin, or A^tichiist, whose appcaiainv; is 
furctold in the Revelation of St. Jolm ; declaimed against the tyranny and usurpations 
uf the couil of Rome with greater vehemence than ever, exiiorlcd all Chi istian princes 
to ^liake oti such an ignominious yoke, and boustref of liis own hapfiincss in being 
ni.nktd out as an object of ecclesiastical indignation, bec:iUM> lie had ventured to assert 
llie lights of religion, and the mental liberty of mankind. Nor did lie confine his eun- 
tnnpt of llic papal power to words alone. He assembled all tlie professors and .sin- 
• icnb oi- the university ol Wittenburg, and with great pomp, and before a vast multi- 
lude of spectators, cast the volumes of the cannon law, togr^tlicr with the bull of excorn- 
mniiieatioii, into tlie Hames ; and his example was imitated in severe! other cities. 

While the credit and authority of the Roman pontiff wcie thus furiously 3l>oken m 
Cerinany, an atfack no less violent, and occasioned by the same causes, was made upon 
Ihem iu Sw it/.ei iand. The Lraucibcaus being entrusted with the sale of indulgences in 
that coLjnt':^^ executed their commission with the same unblushing rapaciousness uhicn 
had rendered tiie Hominicans so odious in Saxony. v ' i 

I’licy proceeded, houevrr, with uninterrupted success, till they arrived at /unci) ; 
where they received a moriai blow from Zuinglius, canon of that place, a man ot 
extensive learning, uncommon sagacity, and heroic intrepidity of spirit. Animate 
with a republican boldness, and free from those restraints which subjection to tlie will 
of a prince, and perliaps a remnant of original prejudice, imposed upon the lerman 
reformer, he advanced with more daring and rapid steps to overturn the vvholc fabric ol 

VoL. I. ' 8 Z 
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tljc e.slab!islied religion, aiici the pope’s supremacy \vas soon denied in tiie greater poit ot 
Switzeilaiid. 

Such was tlic state of the reformation, when Charles V. arrived in Germany. No 
secular prince had yet embraced the new opinions ; no change in the cstal)li3hed forms 
(d worship laid been introduced, nor any encroachments made u[)on the possessions or 
jurisdiction ol Hie clergy : a deep impression, however, was made upon the minds of 
die (leople ; their reverence I'or antieut institutions and doctrines was shaken ; and tho 
materials were alr(a<ly scaltcicd, which pioduccd the contlagratioii that afterwardvS 
spread over all Europe. 

Charles saw the flames gatliering ; and as he found it necessary to secure the 
fricudship of Eco X. lie cited Luther to appear before the diet at Worms. Lutlier did 
not hesitate a moment about yielding obedience : be accompanied the herald who brought 
the emperors letter and safc-conduct. ‘‘ I am lawfully called to appear m that city/’ 
said he to some. of his fiicnds, who were anxious for his safety ; and thither X will go, 
in the name of the Lord, though as many devils as tiles upon the liouses were there 
assCMnblcd againsit me." 

ilad vanity and the love applause, from which no human heart is free, been the 
sole [irinciplcs by which Luther wa?, iullucnred, liis reception at A\"orms was such as be 
might have reckoned a full reurinl tor all his labours, \dist crowds assembled to see 
him whenever he walked aliroad ; aud his apartments were daily tilled witi) princes and 
jjersonages of the liigh^\st rank, wlio treated liim with all the respect that is due to supe- 
rior merit, but wliicb is morc^parlicnlarly commanded by those vviio possess the power 
of directing the understanding and sentiments of oilier^. Rank or birth can receive 
no homage so flattering, for they can receive none so sincere, or wliicb has so imme- 
diate a reference to tjiose qualities, which men call their own. Luther was not, how- 
ever, intoxi(?tited ; lie behaved before the diet with equal decciu y and firmness. He 

readily acknov^ lodged an excess of vehemence and acrimony in bis controversal writings: 
but he refused to retract his opinions, till’ convinced of their falsehood, or consent to 
their being tried by any other standard than the scripture. Neither threats nor in- 
lieatics could prevail on him to depart from this resolution. Some of the fathers there- 
fore [iroposed to imitate the example of tlie council of Constance, in its proceedings re- 
lative to John iluss; to commit to the fiames the author of this pestilent heresy, now 
in their power, and deliver the church at once from so dangerous an enemy: but the 
members of the diet refijsing to expose the German integrity to fresh reproach, to a 
second violation of public faith, and Charles being n(f less unwilling to bring a stain 
upon the beginning of his administration by such an ignominious measure, Lutlier was 

permitted to depart in safety. A few days after he left the city, a severe edict was is- 

sued in the emperor’s name, and by authority of the diet, forbidding any prince to har- 
bour him, and requiring all to concur in seizing his person, as soon as his safe-conduct 
was expired. JJiit the elector of Saxony,* his faithful patron, look him again, though 
secretly, under his protection, Luther, in solitude, propagated his opinions ; aud Charles, 
for u time, iound other matters to engage his attention. 
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The .attention of the emperor was attracted by several events, which will l)C more fully 
related in the profrress of this work. First the Spaniards broke out into open rebellion 
Iroin the distrust they conceived on account of the neizlect ol their sovertijjn. Francis 
seized this opportunity to attempt the conquest of Navarre, and war, thus begun, soon 
spread to other quarttrs ; to thei Netheilunds and the frontiers of CJennany ; but tell 
with its greatest weight upon Italy. 

Francis was defeated, taken at Pavia in 1325, and Rome was plundered by the ad- 
iierents ot Charles, in 1527. Hungary in the mean time was harassed by the lurks, who 
were, however, cnecked by the emperor s brother Ferdinand. 

I he reformation had gained much ground in Germany, during that long interval of 
tranquillity, which the absence of the emperor, the contests between hiin and the pope, 
and iiii attention to the war with France, afforded its promoters. Most ot the princca 
wlio had embraced Luther’s opinions, had not only* established in their territories that 
form of worship which he approved, hut had entirely suppressed the rites ot the Roinisli 
church. Many of the tree cities had imitated their conduct. Almost one lialf ot the 
Germanic body had revolted froni the papal see ; and its dominions, even in that part 
which had not yet shaken off the yoke of Horne, were considerably weakened by the 
example of the neighbouring states, or by the secret [irogress ot those doctrines whidi 
ha^ undern^ined it among them. 

Whatever satisfaction the emperor, while at open enmity witii the pope, naight have 
felt in those events wliicli tended to mortify and embarrass his lioliness, lie was at the 
same time sensible, that the religious divisions in Germany, would, in the end, prove 
hurtful to the imperial authority. Accordingly, the prospect oi an ttccominotlaiion with 
Clement no sooner opened, than Charles appointed a diet of the empire to be held at 
Spire, in order to take into consideration the state of religion. The diet, after much 
dispute, issued a decree, confirming the edict published against Luther at Worms, and 
prohibiting any further innovations in religion, but particularly the abolition of the mass, 
before the meeting of a general council. Against this decree, as unjust and impious, 
the elector of Saxons, the landgrave of Hesse, the duke of Lunenburg, the prince of 
Anhalt, together with the deputies of 14 imperial or free cities, entered a solemn pro* 
test. On that account they were called Protestants ; an appellation which has siiicn 
become common to all the sects, ot whatever denomination, that have revolted from the 
church of Home. 

Such was the state of religious matters, when Charles returned to Germany. He as- 
sisted in person at the diet of Augsburg ; where the protestants presented their system 
of opinions, composed by Melanctlioii, tiie most learned and moderate of all tlie re- 
formers. This system, known by the name of the Confession of Augsburg, from the 
place where it was presented, was publicly read in the diet. Some popish divines were 
appointed to examine it ; they brought in their animadversions i a dispute ensued be- 
tween them and Melancthon, seconded by some of his disci'j^riea j and, hi most cases 
of that kind, nothing was determined. Every one remained in iiis own way of 
liiinking. 
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From the protcstant divines, Charles turned to tne princes, their patrons, but with no 
better success ; they refused to abandon wliat they deemed the cause of God, for any 
earthly advantage. Coercive ineasure.s were resolved upon. A decree was issued, con- 
demning most of the peculiar tenets held by the protestants, and prohibiting any one to 
tolerate those who taught them. • 

In csnse(]iience of this deefee, which they considered as a prelude to the most vio- 
lent persecution, the protestuiit princes assembled at Smalkakle, and concluded a league 
of mutual defence ; and the emperor's ambition, which led him to get his brother 
elected king of tlic Romans, in order to continue the imperial crown in his family, fur- 
nished the confederates with a decent pretence for courting the alliance of foreign 
princes. The kings of France and England secretly agreed to support them. Mea.n- 
whilc, many circumstances and rcHcctions convinced Charles that this was npt a proper 
season to attempt the extirpation ot heresy by the sword. He saw Soiyiwan ready to 
enter Hungary, with the whole force of the Tuikisli empire, in order to wipe off the 
disgrace which his arms had sustained in the former eampaigo ; he felt the necessity of 
union, not only for tlie accomplishment of his future schemes, but for ascertaining bis 
present safety. The peace with France was precarious : and lie wms afraiil that the 
tollowers of Luther, if treated with .severity, might forget that they were Chiislians, and 
join the infidels. Policy made him drop the musk of zeal. By a treaty concluded •t 
Nuremberg, and solemnly ratified in the diet at Ratishon, the emperor granted the 
protestants liberty of conscience until the meeting of a general council ; and they agreed, 
on their part, to assist him powerfully against the Turks. 

This treaty was no sooner signed, than Charles received information, that Soiyman 
had entered Hungary at the head of 300,000 men. The imperial army, conti.sting of 
90,000 disciplined foot, and 30,000 horse, besid''s a prodigious number of irregulars, 
immediately assembled in the neighbourhood of Vienna. Of this vast body, the em- 
peror, for the first time, took the coimuand in person : and Europe waited, in anxious 
auspence, the issue of a decisive battle between the two greatest potentates in the 
universe; 

But each dreading the others power and good fortune, both conducted their 
operations with so much caution, that a campaign, from w’hich the most important con- 
sequences had been expected, was closed without any iiiemorablu dvent. Soiyman, find- 
ing it invpossible to take advantage of an enemy always on Ins guard, marched back 
to Constantinople ; and Charles, freed from so dangeious an invader, set out for 
Spain. * 

During the emperor's absence, great disorders prevailed in Germany, occasioned 
by the fanaticism of a sect of reformers, distinguished by the name of Anabaptists, be- 
cause they contended, that the sacrament of baptism should be administered only to per- 
sons grown up to years of understanding, and should be performed, not by sprinkling them, 
with water, but by dipping them in it. Thi.s tenet was at least harmless ; but they held olhera 
«f more enthusiastic as well as dangerous nature. They maintained, that, among Chris- 
tians, who have the precepts of the gospel to direct, and the spirit of God to guide them^ 
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the oiTicc of iniigiiilrate is onneressary, an*! an encroachtnent on spintual liberty ; tliat oil 
ilisiinrtions of birth or rank oiij^ht to be abolislicd : ll>at a cointnnnity ot goods should be 
established, and that rvery man may marrv as n)any vvives as he thinks proper. 

Tenets so Ihiltentiir to ’human weakness aii<l liuinan pride, nat<n'aily produced a num- 
ber of converts^ cs[)cciallv among the lower class ot pcojdr, 1 he peasants giceduy em- 
braced opinions which prnTnir,ed to place them on a level with their nnpeiioiis niastcas 
They asst'iiioled in areat h-^dies, and spread devastation uhei\«/er ihov came. Injt be- 
ing (Icstitufc uf a skillur leader, they were soon disper^^ed ; and Mnncer, the fust anu- 
baptist prop|]et, perished on a scalioid at Mnlhansen, in ScAeral ot l»is tollowel^, 

ll<u^ever, linked in dillcrent p'laces, an<i secretly pioj)ai4ated the opinions ot their s( ( f. 
At la:>t, tuo anabaptist piophots, John .Mattliias, a baker of llaikm, and John lioiold, 
a journevinan tajlor of Leyden, possessed with llic rage of making paoselyles, lixi'd ihtii 
lesidence at Munster an imperial city in W(‘stphali:i ; and piivalely a$stMid>ling llnm .is* 
sociates from the neighbouring ccmnlrv, made themsdves masters of the town, and cx- 
pellcd whom they pleased of the inhaijitants. 

Here the anabaptists ibrnicd a singular kind ot repiihlie, over vlnch Matlnius as- 
sumed absolute authority, and \u‘otc to his hietliren in the Low' C onnlucsr invivmj, 
rljcin to assemble at Mount Sion, so he fcrnicd Munster, that they niipht lUence sa 
otitin a hotly, to retiuco nil nations iintler their dominion. .Meanwhile, tlic bif'hoj) ot 
Munster having assembled a considerable army, advanced to besiege llic touii, <)ii lii-> 
apfiroacl), Matthias sallied out, at tlic head ot a chosen baml, foiced his camp, and ic- 
turned to the city loaded with glory and spoil. Hut his success piovtd futu to mn. 
'i'hinking nothing now impossiltlc for the tavomites ot heaven, he went out to imtt tl.o 
enemy, accom[)anied l)y no more than 30 ol lii-s iollowers ; boasting that, like ji 
uooUl smite the host of the •ungodly with a hundlul ot men. liic piophct am lus 3(> 

associates were slain. • i r ■ i -ii 

Tiic anabaptists, however, did not despair ; John of U'ydcn, tlicir other Light, still 
remained. This man, loss bold, but more ambitious than Matthias, assumed the lit.c 
of kings and being young, and of a complexion equally amorous and culhusiabtic, Im 
fxiMcisod, in their utmost latitude, those principles of his sect winch fiwoured sensual 
^alilications. fie took, in a short time, no less than M wives. His 
-followed by his brethren; no man remained salulicd with a single wiic. J be houses 

were searched ; and young women gi'own up to maturity were instantly seized, and 
compelled to marry. Notwithstanding this scusualily, Muustcr made a gallant dcicncc ; 
but the Iwshop’s army being reinforced, and the besieged greatly distressed for want ol 
provisions, one of tbeir own body descried, ami betrayed them. The city was taken by 
surprize - most of the aiwbaptists were slain ; and their king was made prisoner and 
put to deatli by the most exquisite and lingering toi lures, all which be bore with astomsli- 

ing fortitude. . ^ , • . .1 „ 

This year was also distinguished by an expedition of the emperor against the 

pirates of Harbary, wliich exhausted his tieosurcs, and answered no important pur|.ose. 
Hostilities recommenced between Charles and 1- rands, while disallcclion prevailed lu 
VoL. I. * ^ 
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Spam aivi the Notheilaiuls. Tor tiiesc reasons, it was not before 1540, th<at Charles 
iui.ncl leisure* to turn his atlcniion towards the afTairs of Geririany. The protcstanls 
ha/nify in vain demanded a Ltcneral couned, pressed him earnestly to a[)point a con- 
l\:( nee between a selec t nnndjcr of divines of each partv, in order to exaemne the poitits 
1 ) dispute. Kor this |)mj)ose, a diet was assembled at Rntishon : and such a eonfrrenre, 
f .oUrithstandini; the (*j)p()^itlo^ of the pope, was held with j^rcat solenmily in the pre- 

ncc of tlie eni|)eror. Jnit llu' divnn-s chosen to manage the controversy, though mtm 
if learning and rnodciaticwi, we?e only ahlc to settle a few speculative opinions, nil 
j>uinl5 relative to worsljip and jmisdielion serving only to inflame the minds of the dis- 
pulahis. Charlc:^, there foie, liiuhno. IjIs endeavours to bring about an aecouifiiodation 
iiiLliiAniia!, and heinir impatient to cio^e tlie diet, prc\ ailed on the majoiily of IIh; mem- 
hcM'^ U) api^rovc' of the Icil! amm: edict ot lecess ; “ that the at tides cor«/*rrnii^g which tlie 
liomcs liad agr(’ed, should ho held as pemUs deculeci ; tiiat thoce about which iliey dilTer- 
< d, sliuuld he reienc'd to llu? dctcrininntiun of a gencrid council; or. it that could not lie 
obtaiiud, lOi a national s\ nod : and should it prove impracticable also to assemble ti 
.-viu>d of (icumany, that a general dirt of tiie empire should he called within 18 months, 
ill Older to give a fmeJ jndgnienr on the whole controversy ; that, in the mean time, no 
innovations should he madf‘, nor any means rmph>ve(l to gain [iroselyles.” 

This edict gave great oflence to tho [)ope. d’he baie mention of allowing a diet, com- 
posed chiefly of liiymen. to pas.s judgment m regard articles of faitli, appeared to 
him no loss criminal and profane than tin* worst of those heresies which the emperor 
.•-cemeii so jealous to suppress. The protestants also were dissatisfied with it, as it 
coiniderahly alu'idged the lif)erty wliicJi they at that lime enjoyed. "Jdiey murmured 
hindly against it; and Charles, unwilling to leave any seeds of discontent in the empire, 
granted them a declaration, exempting them from whatever they thought injurious or 
(»j>iaessive in the edict of recess, and ascertaining to them the full possession oi all their 
iormer privileges. 

The situation of the emperors nflfairs, at this juncture, made these extraordinary con- 
ccsbions necessary. He foresaw’ a new rupture with France to be unavoidable and he 
was alarmed at the rajiid progress of the Furks in Hungary. A great revolution had 
happened in that kingdom. John Zapol Scaepius, by the assistance of Solyman, had 
wrested from the king of the Romans a considera!)le part of that country. John died 
and Icit an infant son. Ferdinand attempted to lake advantage of the minority, 
in order to repossess himself of the whole kingdom ; but his ambition was disap- 
pointed, by the activity and address of George Martlnuzzi, bishop of Waradin, who 
shared the regency with the queen. Sensible that he was unable to oppose the king of 
the Romans in the field, Martinuzzi satisfied himself with holding out the fortified towns, 
all which be provided with every thing necessary for defence ; and he at the same time 
sent ambassador.s to Solyman, beseeching him to extend toward the son that imp(3rial 
i>roitction which had so generously maintained the father on the throne. Ferdinand 
fiis utmost endeavours to thw'arl this negotiation, and even mearfiy offered to hold 
the Hungarian crown on the same ignominious conditions by which John had obUtintd 
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it, tliat*()f paying triliutc to the Porte. Rut the sullan saw* such advantages from 
espousing the interest of the young king, that he instantly marched into Hungary; and 
I 10 (iciinans, having formed the siege of Riida, were defeated with great slaughter be- 
otc that city. Solyinan, however, instead of becoming the pKUcctor of the infant 
sovereign whom he had relieved, made nse of this success to txtend his o^n dominions; 
lie sent the queen and her son into Transylvania, which piovun'c he allotted them, and 
added Hungary to the Ottoman empire. 

Happily for the protestants, Charles had received inlelligenee of this revolution be- 
toie the close ot the diet at Ratisbon ; and in consequence ot tlie concessions which he 
m.ulc them, he obtained such liberal supplies both of men and monev, in order to pro- 

acuic the war against the Turks, as left him little anxiety about llic security of Ger- 
many. 

^'Ow, there fore, he went on a second African expedition, in which he was unsuccc'^s- 
fu!, rdicr losing great part of his army by the inclemency of the weather, famine, or tha 
sword of tlje enemv. 

In consequence of the resolution of the emperor C’liarlcs V. to l>timble the pro* 
testant princes, he concluded a disadvantageous treaty with I'laiicis I. and a dishonour* 
able truce with Solyinan II. lie stipulated, that his brother l‘'eidinund should pay an 
annual tiiljuto to the Porte, for that part of Hungary wliich .still aclviiow lodged hU sway, 
and tliat the sultan slionld retain the imperial and iindisturl)cd possession of the other. 

• Cliarles at the .same time entered into an alliance with I’aul III. tlic reigning potUilT, 
tor the e,\tii patio!5 ol lierc.sy ; or, in other words*, for opprc.ssing the libeities of Germany, 
under pretence ot muiiituining the jurisdiction of the lioly sec. ’ 

Meanwhile, a general council had been assembled at Trent, by the authority of the 
pope, in order to regulate tlie affair.® of religion. Hut the protestants, though they had ap* 
pealed to a general couiuil, lelused to acknowledge tlie legality of this, wliich they were 
sensible was convoked to condemn, not to cxamiiie their opinions. The proceedings of 
the council confirmed them in this resolution ; they therefore renounced all connection 
will) it ; \aiid a.stliey had discovered the emperor’s ambitious views, they began to prepare 
lor their o\n clefeiicc. 

— ^The emp( ror, whose .schemes were not yet ripe for execution, though much chagrined 
'aTtliU obstiiiacy, smothered his resentment ; and, in order to gain time, he attempted 
anew tiiart. dissimulation which he had so often practised with success. He assured and 
endeavouicd to per.<uade the princes of the Smalkaldic league, that he hod no design 
to abridge dieir spiritual liberty. It being impossible, however, to conceal ht^ military 
preparations, he declared, that he took arms, not in a religious, but in a civil quarrel ; 
not to oppress tiiose who continued to behave as quiet and dutiful subjects, but to bum* 
ble the arrogance of such as had thrown off all that sense of subordination in which they 
were placed under him, as the head of the Germanic body. But the substance of his 
treaty with the pope, coming to light, these artifices did not long impose on the greater 
and sounder part, of the protestant confederacy. Its more intelligent members saw, 
that not only the suppression of the reformed religion, but the extinction of the Ger* 
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innn liberties was itUended ; and as they determined neither to renounce those, sacred 
(jutljs. the knowledge of which they had attained by means so wonderful, nor to.aban* 
•Ion loose civil rights which had been transmitted to them from their ancestors, tlioy had 
immediately recourse to arms. 

In the mean time, the death of Luther, their great apostle, threw the (ierman pro- 
testants into much consternation, and filled the catholics with excessive and even in- 
decent joy ; neither party reflecting that his opinions were now so firmly rooted, as to 
stand in no farther need of his fostering hand. The members of tlie Sinalkuldic league 
were also discouraged by the little success of their negotiations with foreign courts ; 
having applied in vain for assistance, not only to the republic of Venice and the Swisis 
cantons, hut to tlie kings of iVance and England. But they found at home no difliculty 
in bringing a sufficient force into tlie field. 

Germany abounded at that time in inhabitants. The feudal institutions subsisted in 
full force, and enabled the nobles to call out their numerous vassals, and to put them 
in motion on the shortest warning. The martial spirit of the people, not broken or 
enervated by the introduction of commerce and arts, had acquired additional vigour 
during the continual wars in which they had been employed for half a century ; cither 
by the emperors or kings of France. On every oppoitiinity of entering upon action, 
they were accustomed to run eagerly to arms ; and to every standard that was erected, 
volunteers flocked from all quarters. Zeal seconded on this occasion their native ar- 
dour ; men, on whom the doctrines of the reformation had made that deep impression 
which accompanies truth when first discovered, prepared to maintiiin it with propor- 
tional courage ; and among a warlike people, it apjieared infamous to remain inactive, 
when the defence of religion and liberty were the motives for drawing the sword. The 
confederates were therefore able, in a fetv weeks, to assemble an army of 70,000 foot 
and 1500 horse, provided with every thing necessary for the operations of war. ' 

The emperor was in no condition to resist such a force ; and had the protestants im- 
mediately proceeded to hostilities, they might have dictated their own terms. But they 
imprudently negotiated, instead of acting, till Charles received supplies from Italy and 
the Low Countries. He still, however, cautiously declined a battle, trusting' that dis- 
cord and the want of money would oblige the confederates to disperse. ]\/eantiuie,.'he 
himself began to sufler from the want of forage and provisions. Great numbers o,f. bi« 
foreign troops, unaccustomed to the climate or tiic food of Germany, w ci b^-'tome 
unfit for service ; and it still yeitiained a doubtful point, vvhfther his steadiness was 
most likely to fail, or the zeal of the confederates to be exhausted, when an jinexpected 
event decided the contest, and occasioned a fatal reverse in their affairs. 

Several of the protestant pritices, overawed by the emperors power, had remained 
neutral ; while others, allured by the prospect of advantage, had voluntarily entered his 
service. 'Amoog the latter was Maurice, marquis of Misnia and Thuringia, of the 
house of .Saxony; k man of bold ambition, extensive views, and profound political 
talents. After many conferences with Charles and his ministers, he concluded a treaty, 
by which he engaged to concur in assisting the emperor as a faithful subject ; and 
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Cliarles, i/i return, stipulated to bestow on him all tlie spoils of his relation atid benefac- 
tor, the elector of Saxony, his dignities, as ucll as territories. • „ 1 

These eng.igemeiits, however, so contrary to all that is just and honourable among 
men, Maurice was able to conceal, as they had been formed with the most mysteiious 
secrecy. And so perfect a tuaster was he in the art of dissimulation, that the con- 
ftileraU'S, notwithslanding his declining all connection with them, and his singular as- 
siduity in paying couit to the emperw, s.’cm to have entertained no suspicion of his 
designs. 'I’he elector of Saxony, when ho marched to join Ids associates, cvci), com- 
iiiiitcd his dominions to tlie protection of Maurice, who undertook the charge with an 
insidious appearance of fricndsldp. I5ut scarce had the confederates taken the field, 
when he began to consult with tlie king of the Romans, how to invade those dominions 
he had engaged to defend ; and no sooner did he itcoive a copy of the imperial Imu, 
de nounced against his cousin and his futhn-in-law, the elector of Saxony and the luntl- 
L'lave ot Jl(-3se, as leaders of the confederacj', than he suddenly entered one purl of 
t!;e dccloial territories, at the head of 1C,0C0 men, while rcidinand, with an army Qf 
I’ohcmi.ms and Hungarians, over-ran the other. 

I 'J'hc news of this violent ipvasioii and the success of Maurice, w ho, in a short time, 
made himself master of the whole electorate of Saxony, except Wittenberg, fJotha, and* 
Kisonacb, no sco 'ier reached the camp of the confederates, than they were filled with 
nstonishment anci terror. The elector immediately proposed to return home with his 
troops, in order to recover his hereditary dominions ; and his associates, forgetting that • 
it was the union of tlieir forces which had hitherto rendered the confederacy formidable, 
and more than once obliged the imperialists to think of quitting the field, consented to 
bis proposal of dividing the army. 

Utni, one of the chief cities of Suabia, bigblv distinguished by its zeal for the Sinalkaldic 
league, submitted to the emperor. An examp’e once set for deserting tlie common cause, 4 
the rest of the members became instantly impat ent totullow it, and stemed afraid, lest others, 
by getting the star! of i him in returning totiicir allegiance, should, on that account, obtain 
more favourable terms All the terms, liowever, were sufficiently severe. Charles, being in 
great want of money, not only imposed heavy fines upon the princes and cities that 
bad ta^n arms aga'ns; him, but obliged them to deliver up their artillery and warlike 
stores, to admit garrisons in their principal towns and places of strength. Tbua a cour 
'"^eracy, io powerful lately as to shake the imperial throne, feH to pieces, and was dis- 
seised i(Ktlic space of a fciv weeks ; scarce any of the associates now remaining in arms, 
cxcc /the elector of Saxony, and the landgrave of Hesse, whom the emperor was at 
no pains to reconcile, having marked them out as the victims of his vengpance. 

McanfMiilc, tlie elector, having expelled the invaders from Saxony, not only recovered, 
in a short time, possession of his. own territories,, but over-tan Misota, and stripped 
his rival of all that belonged to him, except Dresden and Lcipsic while Maurice, 
obiigeti to abandon the field to superior force, and to shut himself up in his capital, 
dispatched courier after courier to the emperor, representing hU dangerous situation,. 
Voi..!. *9B 
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and Eoliciting bioi, vtith the most earnest importunity, to march immediately to hia 
relief. 

In the mean time, a powerful league was formed, in which France engaged the assis- 
tance of Sulyaian II. of V’enice, of England, and of Rome, to resist the progress of 
the imperial ai Ills. But this was frustrated by the death of Franci-s I. uliich delivered 
Charles iroin the impendiug danger. 

This interval ot security the enaperor seized, to take venge.ince on the elector and 
the landgrave ; and, as he was uncertain liow long the calm might continue, he instantly 
marched into Saxony, at the head of 16,000 veterans. The elector’s forces were more 
nunierons, but they were divided. Charles did not allow them time to assemble. lie 
'attacked the main body at Mulhauacn, near Mulberg ; defeated it, after an ob.stinulc 
dispute ; and took the elector prisoner. The captive prince was immediately conducted 
to the emperor, whom he found standing on the field of hattic, in the full cxnitiition of 
victory. The elector's behaviour, even in this unfortunate and humbling cundmon, was 
alike equal, magnanimous, and decent. It was worthy of his gallant resistance. He 
alike avoided a sullen pride and a mean submission. “The fortune of uar,” said he, 
“ most gracious emperor, has made me your prisoner, and I hope to be treated” — Here 
Charles rudely interrupted him ; “ And am I then, at last, acknowledged to be empeior ? 
Charles of Ghent was the only title you lately allowed ntre. You shall lie treated as well 
as you deserve turning from him with a haiiglity air. To this cruel lepulse, the king 
of the Romans added reproaches in his own name, using expressions still more liursli 
and insulting. The elector made no reply; but, with an unaltered countenance, which 
discovered neither astonishment nor dejection, accompanied the Spanish soldiers appoint- 
ed to guard him. 

The emperor speedily marched towards Wittenberg, the capital, in that age of the 
electoral branch ot the Saxon family, hoping that, while the consternation, occasioned by 
bis victory, was still recent, the inhabitants would submit as soon as he appeared befuie 
the walls. ButSybilia of Clevcs, the elector’s wife, a woman equally distinguished by 
her virtue and abilities, instead of obeying the imperial summons, or abandoning her- 
self to tears and lamentations,, on account of her husband’s misfortunes, animated the 
citizens, by her example, as well as cxiiortation, to a vigorous defence ; and Charles, 
finding he could not suddenly redoce the place by force, bad recourse to inean/j, at onge 
ungenerous and uriwarlike, but more expeditious and certain. • He sumiiione.j Sybil'7^i« 
a second time, to open the gates ; informing her, that, in case of refusal, tb.'i f')jfAoT 
should answer, with his head, for her jOVistinacy. And, in order to convince her that he 
was in^Urnest, he brought his prisoner to an immediate trial, subjecting the greatest 
prince to the empire to the jurisdiction of a court martial, composed of Spanish and 
Italian dfocers ; who, fodnding their charge against him upon tlie imperiul ban, a sen« 
tehee pronounced by the sole authority of Cliarlcs, and destitute of every legal for- 
mality which Could render it valid, presumed the elector convictvd pf treason and rebel- 
lion, and condemned him to suficr degth, by being beheaded. 
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FicJciic was (^muiiog himself in playing at chess with H«| fellow prisoner, Erheiit oi 
Cuuiinjclt, when this ileciee was intimated to Inm. He pa(ne(|'a moment, though 
without any symptom of surpiizc or terror; and, after taking notice ^the irregularity, «• 
well as injustice of the proceedings against him, “ It « easy,” said he, " to compre- 
hend tl>e cnipcroi’s scheme. I must die, because Wittemberg refuses to surrender; and 
I '^ill lay down niy life with pleasure, if, by that' sacrifice, I can preserve the dignity of 
iny house, am! ti.msmit t^* my posteiity the inheritance which I received from my an- 
cestors. Heaven giant,” rontinued he, “that this sentence may aifact my wife and 
children no more than it does me 1 that they may not, for the sake of adding a few years 
to a lite aluacly too long, renounce honours and tcrritoiics whidi they were born to 
possess !” lie then imncil to his antagonist, diallenged him to continue the game, and 
played with In', usual attention and ingenuity. 

It hii|)[)ened, as the elector had feared, the account of bis condemnation was 'J’not re- 
ceived with the same indifterence at Wittembcig. SybiUa, who had supported, with such 
undaunted foitiUide, her husband's tiiisfoi tunes, while she imagined his person was free 
from danger, Iclt all lier resolution fail, the moment his life was threatened. Anaious 
for Ids safety, she despised every other considei ation ; and was willing to make any 
sacrifice, in order to appease the rage of an incensed conqueror. 

Meantime, Chatlcs, perceiving that tlie expedient he had tried liegan to produce the 
intended effect, fill, by degrees, from his former firmness, and allowed himself to soften 
into promises of clemency and forgiveness, if the elector would show himself wrorthy of 
favour, by submitting to certain conditions. Frederic, on whom the consideration of 
what he himself might suffer, had made no impression, was melted by the tears of 'a 
wife whom he loved. He could not resist the entreaties of bis family. In compliance 
with their repeateti solicitations, he a^tceed to articles of accommodation, which be 
would otherwise have rejected with disdain ; to resign the electoral dignity, to put the 
imperial ti oops immediately in possession of his capital, and to remain the emperor*! 
prisoner. In return for these important concessions, the otnpcror promised, not only to 
spare liis life, hut to settle on him and his posterity the city of Gotha and its territory, 
together with a revenue of 50,000 florins. The Saxon electorate was instantly faestonre 
upon M^jiice. This sacrifice Charles was obliged to make : as it was ncitlier safe nc. 

, pri\dent t\ violate his engagements w'ith a warlike prince, whom he had aeduced by 
/"'\tious jpopes to abandon bis natural allies, and whose friendship was still neces- 
aary. ' 

The "landgrave of Hesse, Maurice’s father-in-law; Was still in arms, bat he thought 
no more of resistance. Alarmed at the fate of the elector of Saxony, hit txfiy care was 
bow to prepare favourable terms from tlie em))eror, whom he now viewed jui a conqueror, 
to wlKX>e will there was a necessity of submitting. Maurice eacautage4;tht8 tame spiri^ 
by magnifying Charles’s power, and boasting of bis own interest witH bis victorious ally. 

I'be landgrave accordingly tlrrew himself at the emperor’s feet, eftet* ratifying what terms 
be was pleased to impose, Maurice and the elector of Rrimdenberg being sureties for 
his personal freedom. Sut his submission was no sooner made, than Cbailes ordered 
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liiiu to be arrested, and detained prisoner under tlie custody of a Spanish puard ; and 
«hen the elector and IMdurice, filled uitli indignation at being made the instruments ct 
deceiving and ruining their friend, represented the infamy to which lliey would bo ex- 
posed, unless the landgrave was set at liberty ; that tlicy were hound to | rocurc his 
release, having pledged their taith to that effect, and even engaged ihiii own poisons 
as sureties fur his, the emperor, who no longer stood in need of their services, coolly 
replied, that he was ignorant of their paiticular or private tiansaetions witli the land- 
grave ; nor was his conduct to be icgulatccl by theirs. “ I know,” addtd he*, in a deci- 
sive tone, “ what I myself have promised; foi that alone I am answciable.” 'Jlusa 
words put an end to the conference, and all futuie enticaties proved incffeetual. 

Charles, having now in his power the two greatest piinccs of the cnipnc, caiiied ll.cni 
about with liim in triumph ; and, having humbled all whom he had nut attached tu his 
interest, proceeded to exercise tlic rights of a conqueror. He oidoicd his trc'ops to 
seize the arlilleiy and military stores of all who had been of the Smalkaldio 

league ; and he levied, by his sole authoiity, large sums, aa *vi’; upon thoao who had 
served him with fidelity, ns upon such as liad appeared in aims against him. Upon llie 
foimcr, as .their contingent towards a’ war, undertaken, as he ptctciuhd, fur the eom- 
mcn beflofit ; upon the latter,’ as a fine, by way of punishment leu- tin ii ubtlliun. ilis 
brother Fetdinand tyrannized with still more seventy over Ins I'olumian subjects, wlio 
had taketr^arms jq^uppoit of their civil and religious liliertics : he stiijit them ut all their 
antient privilttjj< p>| and loaded them with oppressive taxes. 

The good hytync, or, as it has been called, the Star of the house of Austii.i, was now 
at us height, -/ji'he emperor, having humbled, and, ns he imagined, subdued the iiule- 
pendent spiiit of the Germans, summoned a diet to meet at Augsburg, “ iu oidci to 
compose finallvt^ithc controv’crsies with regard to religion, which had so lung distuibed 
the Germad^eippire oi, in other words, to enslave the minds of those whose persons 
and piopeitieS( were' already at his disposal. He duist not, however, commit to the 
Tree sufirogcof the Germans, broken ns their spiiit was by subjection, the determina- 
tion of a matter so interesting. He therefore entered the city at the head of his Spanish 
.tropps} and assigned them quarters there. 'He cantoned the rest of his army in the ad- 
Jjicent villages ; and he took possession, by force, of the cathedral, together wAb one of 
flic princi{>al chuiches, where his priests re-established, iwith great pomp, thorites of, the 
lloiuisb worsliip. These preliminary steps hping taken, in order to intimidate the 
. bers, and to make them acquaint^ willi the emperor’s pleasure, he open^jd diet 
vvith a speech, in which he pointed out the fatal effects of the religious dissentiofis which 
bad arisen iu Germany ; exhorted them t(> recognise Uic authority of the general coun- 
( it, hich he had taken so much pains to procure ; and to stand tire await! of an as- 
sembly to which they had originally ap|)ealed, as having tho sole right of judgment in the 
case* 

Jut the council, to wrbich Charles wbhed to refer aU controversies, bad undergone, by 
'this tinfo, B violent change. The SiMBe jealopsy which had made the pope rccnl his. 
Aroops, had also made him translate Uic couocil to Bologna, a city subject to his ow.'o 
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jnriiiliction, ^ Flic ilict of Au^shnrt^, overawed bv ihreat^^, arul lofiiienccd by promises, 
petitioned tlio p(^[)e, at t(ie nnperors desire, in the launc of the uliulo (iernuuiic body, 
to enjuiiv the pielates, who lind retired to Ilologna, to return again toTunt, and renew 
their deli*l)eiations in tiiat [)lace. But Pan! eluded the deinand. He made the fathers 
at Bologna, to \ihoiu lie referred the f)etiti().n of the diet, put a direct negative upon 
the request ; and diaries, as lie couUl no longer ho[)e to acquire such an ascendant in 
the council, as to lender it sub.servient to his ambilious aim, and to prevent the autho- 
iity ot so vencrabh' an as'?uil)ly liom being turned against him, sent two Spanisli law 
yers to Bologna, v^llo, in presence of the legates, protested, 'I'hat the translation of llie 
couiieil to that place had heen unnecessary, and founded on false or frivolous pre-texts ; 
that Millie it continued to meet tliere, it ou^ht to be deeuK'd an unlawful and sehismati- 
eal coiucnt*(le, and <ill iis decisi(ai 5 » held null and void ; and that, as the pope, together 
uirh the C(TMipt eeclesiastics who depended upon liim, (those who d^-pended upon 
C Iiailes lidving lemaincd at Trent) h ul abandoned the care of the churcli, the emperor, 
ns its prc^ti'ctor, would emplos all the power which fiod had committed to him, in oidcr 
to pieiiervc it liom tliose calamities witli which it was threatened. 

In consequence ot tliis resolution, Charles employed some divines of known abilities 
and l(‘aining, tofucpaie a systoan of doctrine, wlucli he pr(‘scnteil to the diet, as what 
all should ccuilorm to, “until a council, such as they wished for, could be calUd’' 
Ileuco the name Interim, by which this system is known. It was conformable in al- 
most every ailick to tlie tenets of the Bomish chuKdi ; and tin* Komish rites weic en- 
joined , but all disputed doctrines were expressed in the softest words, in scriptuie 

[)l)ia->(s, uv in tejms of studied ambiguity. In regard to tw’o points only, some relaxa- 

lion ot popish ligour was granted, and some latitude in practice admitted. Such eccle- 
6la.^tlCb as had muriied, and did not choose to part from their wives, were allowed, nevei- 
theks^^ to pcrlo.i:! tlieir sacred functions ; and Uiosc provinces wliich had heen accus- 
tomed to pailake ot the cup, as well as of the bread in the communion, were still indulged 
tne [iiivileges of rec( iving both. 

Ihis ticalise being read in presence of the members, according to form, the aren- 

hidiop ot Montz, president of the electoral college, rose up hastily, as soon as it was 

finished, and, having thank* t the emperor for his unwearied endeavours to restore peace 
to the rhmcli, signified, in ihe name of the diet, their approbation of the system of doc- 
^liim which his imperial majesty had prepared, together v\ith their resolution of conform- 
iuii tu It nicveiy particnlai. And, although the whole assembly was amazed at a decla- 
ration LU unprecedented and unconstitutional, as well as at the elector’s presumpiiun, 
in pretending to deliver the sense of the diet upon a point which had not hitbertu been 
the suhject^of consultation or debate, not one member had the courage to coniiadict 
what he bad said, Charles, therefore, held the archbishop s declaration to be a rati- 
fication ul the Interim, and prepared to enforce the observance of it as a decree of me 
cnipiic. 

Tlie h ;im was accordingly published immediately after the dissolution of the diet, 
m the unman, as well as in the Latin language ; but, like all conciliating schemes uio- 
\ oL 1 . ♦a C 
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to sncn hc<^t(‘tl l)y cli^potiition, U [dfci^^cd ocilhor [):uty. '[\'>e [)rotcsta!]fs 

il l^raiUcd too lillio indulm'iu’c ; (lu* ccitliulics toc) rnucli ; l)t)th uiii* il. d'l.t 

einpcrur, howovor, jdmj ol Ijis pl^n, ihI'ioivmI tu his resolution (;!' CMivin:^ )l inlotxc- 
cution. I5ut lids pi ov('d oik; oT i.'ie most did’cnlt iMul chin^c i (hlt iihiU i tdkin^s in his 
reiiin ; for, tilthon^h tliroe prolo.^tant |)iliiccs, Mriniice, the cdcctur of Pahiline, aiul 
the doctor of l)i andeiibm;;, jiLrrc'od to receive the Interim, several others rcMiion^^tratcd 
against it; and the fioc citi(\s, with one voice, joined in refusing to admit it, till force 
taught tlicm submission. An^sliurg and Uhn being harharonsly s! i ipc of llu'ir pnvi- 
lege?, on acc(Mint of their op[)osiiion, many other cities feigned compliance. Dili iliis 
ohevlinnee, nxlc.^-tcd liy the ngour of authoiity, pixnlnccd no chcmgc in the smilimcnls 
ot the (id mail'' d'h: y ^5;j[>inilfcd, uith rcinct.mcc, to the power that oppic^sed llicin ; 
and althongh, l(jra time, thev eonca'alrd theii i c stmlmcnl, it u as (i.olv gal h'ding loiec, 
and soon. hr()k(* hath 'nth such a violence tliat shook !the imp('iial ih’oiu'. 

In this momcivt of general sijl)inission, it is wo: thv of remark, that the ticatrn- of Saxon v, 
thongh tlie empeior’s prisoner, and tempted both hy threats anti piomisScs, la tf/^ial to 
lend liis sanction to iIk; Interim. After dcclai ing his fixed belief in the docliiius of {Ik; 
reformation, “ I cannot now/* saiil 1 k\ in my old age*, abandon llie principles ior 
which i early contended ; nor, in Older to procine freedom during a lew declining year.s, 
will 1 betray that good cause, on account of which I have siilTcrcd so mucli, and am wil- 
ling lu sc.ffcr ; better for me to enjoy, in links solitude, the esteem of viituoiis men, to- 
gethrrwitli the approbation of rny own conscience, tiuui to return into the world wiii-i 
the imputation and guilt of aposLacy, to disgrace and embitter the remainder of my 
days.” 

In 1.5:50, the eunperor held a diet at Augsburg, in order to enforce the observation of 
the Intel iMv, am’ to procure a more autlicntic act of the empire, acknowledging the 
jurisdiction of tljc council, then about to assemble at Trent, as well as an explicit pro- 
mise of cunioi miuL ro ili> den ecs. And such absolute ascendancy had Cliarles acfjmicvl 
over thememberso ’’u' (inmanic body, that he procured a recess, in which the auiljo- 
rity of the comrdl w recognised, and deelaied to he the proper remedy tor the cmN 
wliich afllictcd the ch. The ohscrvadoii of the I reiim was more .strictly enjoined 

than ever ; and the i [)cror threiiK lu'd all v,ho ha liilherto neglected or iciu^^ d 
conform to it, with the veicbt ctrccts ot liis vengcani ' , if they persisted in their d; - 
ohcdience. 

During the n)ccting ot oiis diet, a new attem['t w. s riiade to procure liberty to t!i'e 
landgrave. Nowise, rccc -ciled by time to his condit on, he grew every day mrie im- 
patient of restraint, and often a|'>pli<:d to bis smetics, Maurice and the cdcctor of Dran- 
denburg, who look evc’ . rj)poitnnity of soliciting ti. * emperor in bishthfilf, though 
wkbout cOect. He no's coinmaiulcd his sons to summon tliem, with legal formalily, lc> 
perform their engagements, by surrendering theniseb js to be ticated as the emperor 
treated him. Thus, pus’ncd to extremity, the snrcl.es renewed their a|>plicalicm to 
Charles. Resolved not to grant their request, but anxious to get rid of their ir.ccssant 
importunity, the empt'ror endeavoured to prevail on the landgrave to give up tlie obli- 
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lie hjiil rrcoivnl frofn t^fMn ; ;>n‘l ^^h^‘n that piince vvjth ck 

security "liicli he {h‘(*iurcl rshciiti il to Ins sWetv, Cii.nic^, hy a siiiij[ii!<ii act of despotisJiv 
Cut the luiolnliich lie coii|<l not untif^. As iflhillt, honour, and con civ'uce, had bet’ii ihic- 
jeeted to his su ay, he, hy a piih[lc dt'Cf), annulled the bond uhii*h M. mi ice Piui ibe 
elector ol llrar.dcnhin o had »^Maut« d, and ahsolvcal them tiom all their (A)i:j^ati()ns to the 
landgiave ! A ponn of ('.mrelhr those solemn contracts, uliich are the foundation of 
tliat mutual confidence \vherr‘l>y men are held tf)‘:elher in scicial union, was never claimed 
hy the mcjst des|)otie i''r’'’ci’s or arro^atinir piiests of heathen antiquity ! that enor- 
mous usurpc.tiou was |■c^er^■l d lor th(‘ Uomaii por^nd's, u ho had icndercd themsc! ve.s 
('(Iious hy tliC cvfK’ise of such a pernicious prerog 4 iti\ e ; all (jermany was, thcictore, 
filled with ast^uiistiinri't, m Ic ii (’liarles assmoed the same right. 'I'hc princes, who had 
liiiuerto eontiihu((t! i(^ in^ a‘/i;i andis(Mnent, began to Iremhlc lor their own salcty, aic! n* 
take lueasuie^ loi lu nhn v the (hm^'fer, 

I 

hue tiist check \il)!ci) C'liarlcs tiict with in his ambilious projects, and wliicb con- 
vinced him th.u t!ic (uuniaus were not yet slaves, was in his allemfit to transmit tlie 
empue, as wr!! as ilie kimifioin of Spain, and his dominions in tlie Low C'ountries, to 
L'is son Philip. lie liad loimcily assisted his brother iHidinand in obtaining the dignity 
t f king of tiie Komans : and tliat piiuce bad not only studied to reuder himself at** 
ceptahlc to the people, but had a son who was bum in (Jeimany grown up to llie. yeuis 
<d uianhood, and who possessed, in an eminent degree, such (jualities us reudeied him the 
darling of liis eounirvmen. h he emjieioi, liowcver, viaimed with contemplating thii 
vasit design, flattered himself that it was not impossible to prevail on the electors to cai^ 
cel their former choice of Ferdinand, or, at least, to elect Philip a s(?iyjnd king of the 
Homans, substituting him as next in succession to his uncle. Witii tliis view, he took 
Philip, who had been educated in Spain, along with him to the diet at Augsburg, that 
the (Hermans miglit have an opportunity to observe and become acquainted witli the 
prince, in whose behalf he solicited their interest; but no sooner w;as the proposal made 
know 11, than all the electors, the ecclesiastical as well as secular, concurred in express- 
ing such strong disa/)probatiou of the measure, that Charles was obliged to drop bis 
project, as impracticable. They foresaw that, by coniinuing the imperial crown like an 
lu reditary dignity in the same family, they should give the sun an oppoilunity of carrying 
on tliat sNstein of oppression which the fatlicr had begun, and put it in ids power to 
oveiimn w hatever was yet left entire in the antient and venerable fabiic of the German 
C-otitution. 

In the mean lime, the council of Trent proceeded to determine the great points in 
coiiiiovcray concerning the sacrament of the L »rd’s supper, penance, and extreme 
unction ; ayd the emperor strained his authority to the utmost, in order to establish the 
rcpulaiion and jurisdiction of that assembly. 

The proteshiucs were prohibited to teach any doctrine contrary to its decrees or to llic 
tenets of the Roudsh church : and, on llieir refusing compliance, their pastors were eject- 
ed and exiled ; such magistrates as had distinguished themselves by their attachment 
to tlie new opinions were dismissed ; their offices were filled with the mest bigoted of 
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ll)eir ndvorsiirics ; and Iho prof^U; uch' co/nj.t ilcd to attend tlie niinislratiou of prients 
whom lijey regarded as hlolalcrs, and to submit to tiic aulljon’ty ut lulers whom lliey 
iltJtestcd as usurpeis. 

d liese tyrannical measures fully opened llic eyes of iNfaurice of Saxony, and other 
Lutheran princes, who, allured hv the promise of liheityot conscience, and the pros- 
pc'Ct of farther advantage’s, had assisted the emperor m the war against the confederates 
of Smalkalde. Maurice, in pailicnlar, who liud long beheld, with jealous concern, the 
usur[)ati()n.s of Charles, now saw the necessity of setting bounds to them; and he, wlio 
had pci fidiously slript his nearest relation ami henelactor of his hereditary po:»sc\ssiuns-, 
nnd l)(‘en chietly in.slruinental in brimdng to the brink of luin tlie civil and lellgiuus lihci- 
ties ot his country, became the deliverer of Germany. 

The policy with which Maurice conducted himself in the execution of his design was 
truly admirable. He was so pcrlcct a master ot address and dissimulation, that he 
retained the emperors confidence, while he recovered the good o|)iiiic'n ot the protis- 
tants. As he knew diaries to he inflexible, witli respect to the submission which lie re- 
quired to the Interim, he did not hesitate a moment whether he should establish that 
form of doctrine and worship in his dominions : he even undci took to reduce to obe- 
dience the citizens of Magdeburg, who persisted in rcjectiug it; and he was chosen 
general, by a diet assembled at Augsburg, ot the imperial army levied for that purpose. 
Hut he, at the same time, issued a declaration, containing professions of liis zealous at- 
tachment to the reformed religion, as well as of Ins resolution to guard against all the 
errors and encroachments of the papal see ; and lie ente red his protest against the au- 
thoiity of the council of IVent, unless the jirotestant divines had a lull hearing granted 
them, and were allowed a decisive voice in that assemhlv ; unless the pope lenounceil 
liis pretensions to preside in it, would engage to submit to its decrees, and to absolve 
the bishops from their oath of oliediencc, that they might deliver their sentiments with 
greater freedom. He reduced Magdeburg after a scige of 1-2 months, protracted by de- 
sign, in order that his schemes might be ripened before his army was disbanded. The 
public articles of capitulation were perfectly conformable to the emperors views, ami 
suflicicully severe. Hut Maurice gave the magistrates secret assurances that their city 
should not be di-juiantlcd ; and that the inhabitants should neither be distuihed in the 
exeicise of their religion, nor deprived of any of their anlient privileges ; and they, in 
their turn, elected him their burgrave, a dignity which had formerly belonged to the 
eleeioral liouse of Saxony, and whieli entitled its possessor to very ample jurisdiction, both 
ill the city and its dc()endcncies. 

Ear iiom suspecting any thing fraudulent or collusive in the terms of accommodation, 
the emperor ratified them without liesitation, freely absolving the Magdeburg&us Irom 
the sentence of ban denounced against them; and Maurice, under vaiious pretences, 
kept his veteran lioops in pay, while (diaries, engaged in directing the affairs of tlie coun- 
cil, entertained no apprehension of his designs. Hut, previous to the unfolding ot these 
designs, some account must be given of a new' revolution in Hungary, which contributed, 
not a little, toward ttie extraordinary success of Maurice’s operations. 
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king (>l Iliing.jrv o!’ tlic ilniiiinioiv^ uhich Ins tnOivr 
nail kn lii'ij, arul g.antcil ikiu i/ulrn timate prirjfc ihc cinniirv uf 'JVaii\\ Uania, a pro- 
vince. (>t 111'. pat(,iiia! kiii^duin. i lju gnv ta innchl (jt lliia j)iu\mce^ logcllKi ’.\iiii the care 

cl ctlucaliiig tlic inlaiil kin^, ( kr llie sultan still allownd liim to ictain that title,) uas 
cunKuittcd to J.ahclkt, tiic (juet n-iiiutlicr, and Mai linnuzzi, hishoj) of W'aicdin, v\liuui 
liic lulu king ot Jlnngaiv had ajipointed his sun^ guaidian^, and icgcnts ol hi-) itomi- 
iiions. 11)1-. ( O'Oi (hufitc Jui Jsdiction oct a.-inned the same dissensions in a su.all jairitl 
padl\, uhith j| noiihl have excited in a gieat monaichv d’he (piecn and hi-^hoj) i^tcw 
j« aiuns oicach < then s aijthoiit\ ; both l-.ul !*)( ii junli/.ins amongst tltc nohiliu ; hut as 
-dailinnu/.^!, hy hi. siipciior lalentN hc-an to aLepiia tiie a.ceiulant, J sabellu cum leu 
ll.e piol((tiu!j ul the Jnil.s. 1 he p<.'litic jail. !tesav\ l)i. daiiLtcr; and, thiuugh the 

nil diation ol some ol the nobles, u ho ueie solicUon> to save the.ii eountiy fiom the 
cahnmtje. i.i umI i^ir, he eonclnded an a-itcinuit with the epieen. Ihil tie, at il.e 
same lime, sm'm i!;, (li-^iatihed eme oh Ins eorilidanls to \ ieima, ami (lUeied into a lu - 
gun.ition unli lijt kin.;otthe Jtoiiians, u horn in* olkri'd to asnkt in expehiiig tlie 'JdiKs, 
and 111 KceAeiing j »o..-e .->1011 ot the H inuai ian throne. 


AiiuK'd by biicli a ll.iiteiing f)rus:[)"C‘l, I'erilinand agiecd, notvvithbtanding his tince 
wiin .ndvinan, to invade the piauipality ol Ti<uisv Uania. The lioops desliiud Un’ 
lint sruice, ('onsi.tmg ot veteran Spanish and (rcnnan soldiers, were commanded bv 
( .mlaldo, niaiepiis de Jhadena, an ofiiccr ot gieat knowledge in the ait ol war, wlio 
v\ as jujw Cl lully iU’oiidcd by Mailimn.i//i and ins laclion among the Jlnnganans ; and 
tlie sultan iajing then at the bend ol liis lorce. on ihi* b aders of Persia, the dVnknh 
haslia w s Could not afioul the (jU(*en sucii i.nmediato or t Ifeetual a." siitance as llie cxigenev 
(»1 hei allairs leijuiied. Slir was, iheieloK*, obliged to listf'ii to such condilions as she 
vsonld, at any (nher time, have icpelid wit.h di.dain. She agi eed to give iij) rians\lva- 
Ilia to 1 eidmaiKl, and to make over to him her .M>n ^ title to the crowii ul Ilungaiv, in 
(.xcliange loi the pi nicipahtu's ol ()pj)hclt'n aiid Ikitibor, iii Silesiii, ior winch she imme- 
di itel v set out. 


Mai tinnuzzi, as the reward ol his services, was ap(»oiuted governor r;t 'Ti ansv 1 vania, 
with almost unliinilctl authority; and he j»roved hnn^elt worthv ol’ il. He conducted 
the war against the d’mks with equal ability and Mieresi ; he recovered some places 
ol wliicii tiiev had taken f)ossession ; he rendeied tlmii attMnj)t^ to ledncc vnhers aljoi- 
tive ; and lie established the dominion of the king ot the liomaus, not only in 'rjanssl- 
vania, hut in several ot tljc adjjicent coiintiics. Alwavs, however, aliaid ol the talents 
id Mai liiinazzi, i erdinaiul now became jealous ot his |)Ov\m* : and C'astaklo, by impiilii' ^ 
to the governor dtsigns which he never foimcd, and diiirging !jim with actions ol 
v-hich he was not guiltv, at last convinced the king ol’ l!ie Uoinan., that, in oidcr to juc - 
scivt his li»;ngaiian crown, he must cut olf tliat amhiuou. pnlalc. Tiie iaMl mandal' 
was accuidingly issued: Castaldo willingly undertook to execute it: Mai lijiui)>/i \\.> 
assassinated. But Terdinand, instraid of the security which he cxpe<t('<I iio.n tliat h.u- 
baioLis measure, tound his lliingaiiati territories only exposed to moie ccitam iLin-j- ' 
Xhc noblc^s, detesting such jealous and cruel poliev, cillier letircd to tlicir own'd,.’'. 
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or grew rold in tl)c .service, if they coiitimied in tlic .\ii4ri.in army ; while the Turks, 
enrouraged by tlie deafli of an enemy, whose vigour am) al)i!ities they dreaded, prepared 
to renew lio.stilitics witli In sli vigour. 

IMauiiup, ill tl)(? riitMii limr, liavinj; almost fini^liorl intrifrims anri prcparalioDS, was 
on llic point nl takinii tno ljuld against tlic C'mp^.'rnr. lie li;id concimied a treaty with 
Henry Jl. ot rianru, wl.o uisheci to distinguish himselt* liy tryin..^ his stiength against the 
same u horn it liad huen the glorv of hi-* father's rri^n to o[)po‘*e. lint as it would have 

liceii iiuic ucnt in a [lopi .!i prince to undertake tlie delVncc f>f the protestant church, the 
interc.'t.'i ot rel'nioii, how inucli soev('r Iho}' migiit he allected by the treaty, were not 
once mcnlioned in anv of the arlii'lcs. Tlic only motives assigned lor now leaguing 
against C'iiailes, were fo procure the landgrave libeity, mid to prevent the suhvcrsioti 
i)\ lh(i antient coiRtiliition and laws of the Ci(!riium cm[uic. concewis, the 

e(mled(*ratr.s pretended to cornmiL entirely to the care of ['rov ichmec. 

Having secuied the protection of the Fiench munarcli, Maurice proceed(\l with great 
conlidcnee, hut with ef|nal eanliun, to execute Iiis plan. As he jndae 1 il necR-.>aiy to 
demand oiiee more, heforc he took off the musk, that the landgiiive siioidil he set at 
lihcrty, he sent a solemn cmliiissy, in which most of the (lermun piinccs joined, to 
the emperor at liTspnick, in tircler to enforce his leque^^t. t'on-Kint to In's system, in 
regard to the captive piinc(‘, Charles eluded the demand, thniigh urged liy some powciful 
inlerc(\ssors. l]ut his application, Itiough of no Ix nejil to tlic huuigra\e, was of in- 
Unite service to iMauiice. It served 'to jnstily Ids siibse([uent procc(‘ding*>, and to de- 
monstrate llie necessity of taking arms, in order to extort, that eqnilablc succession, 
which his mediation or entreaty could not obtain. He accordingly di^[)atchcd Albert 
ct iJrandenlRirg to Paiis, to hasten the march of the I'l’cndi ai my : he took measures 
to bring his own troops together on the first siiininons ; and [irovided lor t!ie security^ 
of Saxony while he should be absent. 

All lliese complicated operation.s were carried on wit.h so much secrecy, us to elude 
the observation of Chailcs, whose sagacitv, in oiiscrving the conduct nl all ai’oimd him, 
commonly led liim to excess of dis’trust. He remained in peitect tranquillity at In- 
spruck, solely occupied in counteracting the intrigues of the pope’s legale at Trent, 
and in settling the conditions on which the protestant divines should be admitted into 
the council. Even (iranville, bishop of Arras, his prime minister, though one of the 
mo.^t .subtle statesmen of that, or, [jerbaps, of any age, was deceived by the exquisite ad- 
dress witli which Maurice concealed his designs. “ A drunken German head/’ repli('d 
!ic, to the duke of Alva’s suspicions, concerning the elector’s sincerity, is too gioss to 
form any scheme which 1 cannot easily penetrate and Ciianvillc was, on 

I'uis occasion, lunvever, the dupe of his own artifice. He had bribed Alamicc’s minis- 
ters, on whose information lie depended for their mastci’s intentions; but that pr*nce 
having fortunately discovered their perfidy, instead of puni&liing them for their crime, 
ihxteronsly availed liirnsdf of their fraud. Ho affected to treat these ministers with 
grearer confidence than ever : he admitted them into his con-suliations, and seemed to 
lay open bis heart 10 tlicm ; but he took care, all the wliilC; to make them acquainted 
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l^ith nothing but what it vns his interest should be knou'^ii, and they transmitted to Iti- 
spruck such accounts, as lulled tlie craftv (iranvillc in security. 

At last, Maurice’s preparations were completed : and he had the satisfaction to find, 
that liis designs were still unknown. Ihit, although ready to take the field, he did not 
yet lay aside the arts he had iiilhurto employed. Ihetcnding to he indisposed, he dis- 
patched one of the ministf^s whom Granville had biihed, to inform llie emperor, that 
he meant soon to M'ait u|)on hiui at Inspruck, and to apologize lor his delay. In tlie 
mean time, he as.-^emhlcd his armv, which amounted to ii0,()()0 foot and 5,000 hoise, 
publishing, at the sc.nic time, a manifesto, containing his leasonsfor taking arms; namely, 
to secure the protestant re ligion, to maintain the (Jermnn constitution, and tiie land- 
grave of llesse fioui the iniscri*. > of a long and unjust im|)risonment. lo this the king 
of France, in his own name, added a manifesto, in vvhich he assumed the cxtraordinaiy 
appellation of {)rotect()r of the lihcities of Germany and its captive princes. 

No words can express tiic cm[)eror’s astonishment at events so unexpected. He was 
not in a condition to oppu.^e .suen formidahlc enemies. His embartvissment increased 
their confidence : tlicjr operations were equally hold and siu:ccs.4nl. 'fho king of 
France immediately entered Lorrain, made himself master of Tool, ^ crdiin, and 
iMelz ; while Alaurice, no Ic^s intrc()id and enterpiising in the field *l:an cautious and 
cralty in the cabinet, traversed all Upper Germany, every xvhcrc reinstating tlie magis- 
trates whom Charles had deposed, and putting the ejected protestant ministers in posses- 
sion ol the churches. 

'J’lio emperor had rc<’()nrse to negotiation, the only resource of the weak ; and Mau- 
rice, eonscious of liis oan political talents, and w-illing to manife.st a pacific disposition, 
agiced to an interview w ith the king of the Romans in the town of Lintz, in Austria, leav- 
ing an army to (irocecd on its maich, under the commaiul of the dnkc of Ah (:klcnl>uig. 
Ntdhing was determined in the conference at Lintz, except that another should lie held 
at Pa^.^au. Meanwhile, Maurice eoirtinued his operations with vigour. He marched 
dirtcily towards Inspruck; and, liu[)ing to .surprize the cmpeior in that open town, lie 
advanced witli the most rapid motion that could be given to so great a body of men, foicing 
several strung [)asscs, and hearing down all resistance. 

Cliarles was happily informed of his danger a few honis hi lore the enemvs anival ; 
and, although the night was far advanced, dark and rainy, ht immediately fled o\ei llic 
Alps in a litter, being so much afflicted vuth the gout as to l)C incapable ol any other mode 
of travelling. iMiraged that his prey .should escape him when lie was just on the point of 
seizing it, i\Iauiic(‘. pursued the emperor and his atUmilanls some miles; but, finding it 
im(>ossihle to overtake men, whose flight was hastened by Icar, he returned to Inspruck, 
and abandoned the em[)cr<)i s baggage to the pillage of his soldiers. Aleantiinc, Charles 
pursued his journey, and arrived in safely at Villach in Carinthia, where he continued 
till matters were finally settled with the protestant princes. 

In consequence of Maurice’s ofierations, the council of '1 rent broke up. Hie Ger- 
man prelates, anxious for the safety of Ihcir territories, returned hon^o ; tlie rest wer^ 
extremely impatient to he gone ; and the legate, who had hilheitu disapiponiteil ull the 
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ciulcuvotirs of the- impel ial ainbassatJors to procure tlie protestant divines an audience 
in the council, -ladly laiil liul.l on hudi a plausible pretext tor <li-.missiu}» an assembly. 
•.Mi'ch be bad loumi so dilbcult to ,ir"''ein. 'J'lic bicacli «bicb bad been made in ibe 
ebureb, instead ot'bciii- closed, was uideued ; and all mankind were made sensible ot tbe 
inctliciicy ui a general council fur reconciling the contending parties. 

The victorious Mauiicc lepaiied to J'a^sau, on the day appoinlcMl foi the second coth 
lerence n itii tin: kiiii' of the Uomans : and, as matltrs ot the greatest consequence to the 
lulmu peace and independencies of tbe em|)iie were iben to be agitated, tbitbei le- 
soiled tlie ministers ot all llie electors, together ailb deputies from most ot the consider' 
abb; i)iinei..s and tiee cities. 'I'lic elector limited bis demand to lliree ai liclos set luilb 
ill a manilestu ; namely, the libeity ul tlu; landgiave, the public exeicisc ot tbe pioles- 
tant lebgiou, and tlie le-es'tablisbmciit of tbe anlient constitulioii oi (leimany. 

bese demands a|)pcariiig e.xlravagant to tbe impeiial ainbassadois, Iney weic pie- 
seuted by reidmaiid to the emperor in person, at Villaeh, in the name ol all the piiiicc'S 
of tbe empire, popish as uell as protestant: iu tbe name ot sucb as bad assisted in lui 
warding bis andiitious sebemes, as well as ot those who bad viewed the |)iogitss ot bis 
puwH- with jealousy and diead. Unwilling, however, to forego at once oljects wbieb 
be bad long pursued w itli aidour ami hope, Ul.ailcs notw itbstaiulmg bis need ol 
peace, was deal to the n;;/teJ voice of C/crinany. He rejected the prollercd teims willi 
disdain; and .Maurice, well acquainted witli the cmpeiur’s arts, suspecting that be 
meant only to amuse and deceive, by a show of negotiation, immediately lejoined Ins 
troops, and laid seigeto I'l ankfoi t ’ on the -Maine. This measure bad the desired cl- 
lieet. I'irm and bangbty as liis iiaUnc was, (.’bailes lovmd it neecssaiy to make coii- 
cesbions ; and Maurice ibongbl il more pi iideiit to accept ot conditions Icss .idvaiita- 
geous than those be bad |)iopoaeil, iban again commit all to tbe doubllnl issue ot wai. 
He theicfore repaned niiee more to I'a-san, renewed tbe congress and cuucbuled a 
peace on tbe following tcin.s ; “ J be confederates shall lay tlown Iheit aims btlou. the. 
{‘Jth day of August; tin; landgiave 'ball be set at liberty, on or beioie that day; a 
dk-t shall be held within six muntlis in ouler to ilelibei ale coiiceinmg the most ellec- 
tiial melliodot picventii.g, lui tin. fnUne, all dissensions concerning n bgion ; m the meaiv 
time, no injaivtliall be offered to sneb as adhere to the confession ot Augsburg, nor 
shall’ the catboiics be mob- ted m the exercise ol llicir religion ; the impeiial ebamber 
shall admimster justice impaitially to persons of belli parties, and prolestant.s bead- 
milled iudisei'imuiali ly with c..ibolies to sit as judges in ilial court ; the encioacbmcnts, 
saiil cO have been ujiulc upon the cunsliluliuu and liberlies ol (ui inanv, ?h«i 1 je le- 
mitted to the consideration ot the approacliiug diet ol the empire, and it lliaC diet sliou v 
iwt be able to terminate tbe di.spnles respecting religion, the stipulations m tbe iirescnt 
treaty, in behalf of the proleslanls, sliall continue toi ever iu lull loiee. 

Such was tiic memoiablc tieaty of Passau, wbiell set limits to tbe anlboiity ot 
Charles- V. overturning the vast fabric which he had enqiloyed so inuny years m elect- 
ing, and establishing the piotcstant cbuich in Germany, upon a firm and secure basis. 
It iasin^ular, ttiat, iu tiiis treaty, no article was iusertwl in favour of the king ot cruacc, 
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to wliuni the confederates had been so much indebted for their success. Put Ifcnry If, 
experienced only the treatment which every prince, who lends his aid to the authors of 
a civil w’ar, may cxpefit. As soon as the rage of faction began to subside, and any pros- 
pect of accommodation to open, his < services ivere forgotten; and his associates made 
u meiit nith their sovereign of the ingratitude with which they had abandoned their 
protector. 

The treaty of Passaii was no sooner signed, than Maurice, the deliverer of Germany, 
inarched into Hungary against the Turks, at the liead of 20,000 men, in consequence' 
of his engagements with Ferdinand, whom the hopes of sucli assistance had made a most 
zealous advocate of tlie confederates. Put the vast superiority of the Turkish armies, to- 
gether with the dissensions between Maurice and Castaldo, the Austrian general, who 
was piqued at being superceded in the command, prevented the elector from perform- 
ing any thing in that country worthy of his former fame, or of much benefit to the king of 
the Romans. 

Mexnlime Germany was still disturbed by the restless ambition of Albert of Dranden- 
burg, who had refused to be comprehended in the peace of Passan ; and as that 
prince obstinately continued his violences, notwithstanding a decree of the imperial 
chamber, a league was formed against him by the most powerful princes in the empire, 
of which MauriiJ was declaicd the head. This confederacy, however, wrought nO' 
change in the sentiments of Albert. Put as he knew that he could not resist so many 
princes, if they had leisure to unite their forces, he marched directly against Maurice,- 
whom he dreaded the most, and hoped to crush him before he could receive support 
from his allies ; though in that he was deceived, Maurice was ready to oppose hiin< 

These hostile chiefs, whose armies were nearly equal in numbers, each consisting of 
24,000 men, met at Siverhausen, in the duchy of Lunenburg. There an obstinate battle* 
was fought, ih which the combat long remained doubtful, each gaining ground upom 
the other alternately ; but, at last, victory declared for Maurice, who was superior in- 
cavalry. Albert's army fled in confusion, leaving 4,000 men dead on tlie field, and 
their baggage and artillery in the hands of the enemy. But the allies bought the vic*~ 
tory dear. Their best troops sufl’ered greatly ; several persons of distinction - fell ; .and* 
Maurice himself received a wound of which be died two days after, in the 32nd year of 
his age. No prince, antient or modern, ever, perhaps, discovered such deep political 
sagacity at so early a period of life. As he left only one daughter, afterwards married 
to the famous William, prince of Orange, John Frederic, the degraded elector, claimed 
the electoral dignity, and that part of his patrimonial estate of which he. had been- 
stripped during the Smalkaldic ; but the states of Saxony,, forgetting the' merits and 
sufTerings of their former master, declared in favour of Augustus, Maurice’s brother 
The unfortunate, but magitanimpus, John Frederic, died soon after this disapfMint* 
ment, which he l>ore with his usual firmness; and the electoral dignity is Itill. possessed 
by the descendants of Augustus. 

The consternation wiiich Maurice’s death occasioned among his troops, -prevented 
them, from making a propet use oLtheir victory ; so that Albert, having rc-assemblcd hi* 
Vox,. I. * 9 E 
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hiokcn forces, and made fresh levies, renewed hie depredations with additional fuiy. 
Rut, being defeated in a second battle, scarce less bloody than the former, by Henry 
of Brunswick, wiio had taken the command of the allied army, he was driven from all 
liis hereditary dominions, as well as from those he had usurped ; he was laid under the ban 
of the empire, and obliged to take refuge in France, where he lingered out a few years 
in an indigent and dependant state of exile. 

During the years 15.54 and 1555, war raged in Italy and the Low Countries, accom- 
panied with all its train of miseries, and all the crimes to which ambition gives birth ; 
but Germany enjoyed such pi\)found tronquiliity, as aiforded the diet full leisure to 
confirm and perfect the plan of religious pacification agreed upon at Passau, and re- 
ferred to'tbc consideration of the next meeting of the Germanic body. For this pur- 
pose, a diet had been summoned to meet at Augsburg, «oon after the conclusion of the 
treaty; but Uic commotions excited by Albert of Brandfiiburg, and the attention which 
Ferdinand was obliged to pay to the afiTuirs of Hungary, had hitherto obstiucted its de- 
liberations. The following stipulations ivcre at last settled, and formally publi-shcd ; 
namely, “ That such princes and cities as have declared their approbation, of the con- 
fession of Augsburg, sliould be permitted to profess and exercise, without molestation, 
tiic doctrine and worship which it authorises ; tliat the popish ecclesiastics shall claim 
no spiritual jurisdiction in such cities or principalities, nor shall the protestants molest 
the princes and states that adhere to the church of Rome ; that no attempt shall be 
made for the future toward terminating religious differences, except by the gentle and 
pacific methods of persuasion and conference : that the supreme civil power, in every 
state, may establish what form and doctrine of tvorship it shall deem proper ; but shall 
pci^init those who refuse to conform, to remove their effects ; that such as had seixed 
the benefices or revenues of the church, previous to the treaty of Passau, shall retain 
possession of them, and be subject to no prosecution in the imperial chamber on that 
account ; but if any prelate or ecclesiastic shall hereafter abandon the Romish religion, 
he sliall instantly relinquish his diocese or benefice, and that it shall be lawful for those 
in whom the right of nomination is vested, to proceed immediately to an eleiHion, ns if 
the office was vacant by death or translation,” 

These arc the principal articles in tho famous recess of Augsburg, which is the basis 
of religious peace in Germany. The followers of Luther were highly pleased with that 
security which it afforded them, end the catholics seem to have had no less reason to be 
satisfied. That article which preserved entire to the Romish church the benefices of such 
ecclesiastics as should hereafter renounce its doctrines, at once placed a hedge around 
its patrimony, and eficctually guarded against the defection of its dignitaries. But car- 
dinal Caraffa, who was now raised to the papal throne, under the name^of Paul IV. 
full of high ideas of bis apostolic jurisdiction, and animated with the fiercest zeal against 
hereby, regarded the indulgence given to the protestants, by an assembly compo.scd of 
laymen, as an impious act of that power which the diet bad usurped. He therefore 
threatened the emperor and the king of the Romans with the severest effects of his 
vengeance, if they did not immediately declare the recess of Augsburg illegal and void * 
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•nd as Charles shewed no disposition to connply with this demand, the pttpe entered 
into an alliance with the French king, in order to ruin the imperial power in Italy. 

During the negotiation of that treaty, an event happened, which astonished all Eu- 
rope, and confounded the reasonings of the wisest politicians. The emperor Charles V. 
though no more than S6, an age when objects of amlntion operate with full force oh the 
nn'nd, and are generally pursued with the greatest ardour, had, for some time, formed 
the resolution of resigning his hereditary dominions to his son Philip. He now deter- 
mined to put it in execution. Various have been the opinions of historians concern- 
ing a resolution so singular and unexpected ; but the most probable seem to be, the 
disappointments which he had met with in his ambitious hopes, and the decline of his 
health. He had, early in life, been attacked with the gout ; and the fits were now become 
so frequent and severe, that not only the vigour of his constitution was broken, but the 
faculties of his mind were, sensibly impaired. He, therefore, judged it more decent to 
conceal his infirmities in some solitude, than to expose them any longer to the public 
eye : and as he was unwilling to forfeit the fame, or lose the acquisitions of iiisbetter years, 
by attempting to guide the reins of government w hen he was no longer able to hold 
them with steadiness, he prudently determined to seek, in the tranquillity of retirement, 
that happiness, which he had in vain pursued amid the tumults of war and the intrigues 
of state. 

In consequence of this resolution, Charles, who had already ceded to his son Philip 
the kingdom of Naples and the duchy of Milan, assembled the states of the Low Coun- 
tries at Brussels ; and, seating himself, for the last time, in the chair of state, he ex- 
plained to his subjects the reasons of his resignation, and solemnly devolved his autho- 
rity upon Philip. He recounted with dignity, but without ostentation, all the great 
things which be had undertaken and performed since the commencement of his admi- 
nistration : and the numeration gives us the highest idea of his activity and industry. 

“ I have dedicated,” observed he, “ from the 17tli year of my age, all my thoughts 
and attention to public objects, reserving no portion of my lime for the indulgence of 
ease, and very little for the enjoyment of private pleasure. Either in a pacific or hos- 
tile manner, I have visited Germany nine times ; Spain, six times ; France, four limes ; 
Italy, seven times ; the Low Countries, ten times ; 'England, twice ; Africa as often ; and, 
while my health permitted me to discharge the duties of a .sovereign, 'and the vigour of 
my constitution was equal in any degree to the arduous office of governing such exten- 
sive dominions, 1 never shunned labour, nor repined under fatigue ; but now, when my 
health is broken, and my vigour exhausted, by the rage of an • incurable distemper, my 
growing infirmities admonish me to retire ; nor am I so fond of reigning, as to retain 
the sceptredn an impotent hand, which is no longer able to protect my subjects. 

“ Instead of a sovereign worn out with diseases,” continued he, “ and scarce half 
alive, 1 give you one in the prime of life, already accustomed to govern, and who adds 
to the vigour of youth, all the attention and sagacity of matiirer years.” ' Then, turning 
towards Philip, who fell on his knees and kissed his father’s hand, “ It is in your power,” 
said Charles, “ by a wise and virtuous administration, to justify the extraordinary 
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proof which I give this clay of my. paternal affection, and to demonstrate that you are 
worthy of the confidence which I repose in you. rreserve,” added lie, “an inviolable 
regard for religion : inaintaiii tl)C catholic faith in its purity ; let the laws of yodr coun- 
try be sacred in your eyes ; encroach not on the rights of your people ; and if the time 
should ever come, when you should wish to enjoy the tranquillity of private life, may 
you have a son, to whom you can resign the sceptre with as much satisfaction as I give 
mine to you.'" A few weeks alter, the emperor also resigned to Philip the Spanish 
crown, with all the dominions depending upon it, in the Old, as well as in the New 
World reserving nothing to himself, out of all those vast possessions, but an annual 
pension of 100,000 ducats. 

Cijarlcs was now impatient to embark for Spain, where he had fixed on a place of 
retreat, l^ut by the advice of his physicians, he put off his voyage for some months, on 
account of the severity of the season ; and, by yielding to their judgment, he had ti»e satis- 
laction, before he left the Low Countries, of taking a considerable step towards a peace 
with France. This he ardently longed for; not only on his son's account, whose ad- 
niinistration he wished to commence in quietness, but that he might have the glory, 
wlicii quitting the world, of restoring to Europe that trniiquilliiy which his ambi- 
tion had banished from it, almost since the day that he assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. 

In 1558, while Philip and Henry were making advances toward a treaty, which re- 
stored tranquillity to Europe, Charles V. whose ambition had so long disturbed it, but 
who had brenfor some time dead to all such pursuits, ended his days in the monastery 
of St. Justus, in Estramadura, which he had chosen as the place of his retreat. It was 
seated in a valley of no great extent, watered by a small brook, and surrounded by ri- 
sing grounds, covered with lofty trees. In this solitude, Charles lived on a plan that 
would have suited a private gentleman of moderate fortune. His table was plain, his 
domestics few, and bis intercourse with them familiar. Sometimes he cultivated tlic 
plants in his garden with his own hands, sometimes rode out to the neighbouring wood 
on u little horse, the only one which he kept, attended by a single servant on foot : 
and when, his infirmities deprived him of these more active recreations, he admitUil a 
few gentlemen, who resided near the monastery, to visit him, and entertained them as 
equals ; or he employed liiinself in studying the principles, and in framing curious vvoiks 
of mechanism, of which he had always been remarkably fond, and to which his genius 
was peculiarly turned. But, however be was engaged, or whatever miglit be the stale 
of fits neai.trt, ne akways set apart a iponsiderable portior of his time for religious 
exercises , regulady attending divine service in the chapel of the monastery, morning and 
evening. 

In this manner, not unbecoming a man "perfectly disengaged from the affairs of the 
world,, did Charles pass his time in retirement. But some months before his death, the 
gout, after a longer intermission than usual, returned with a proportional increase of 
violence, and enfeebled both his body and mind to such a degree, as* to leave no traces 
of Ihatsouud and masculine understanding, which had distinguished him among Ins 
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cotempofuriej. llo sunk into a deep melancholy. An illiberal and timid superstition 
depressed his spiiits. lie lost all relish for amusements of every kind, and desired no 
other company hut that ot monks. With them, he chanted the hymns in the Missal, .and 
conformed to all the rigoursof monastic life, tearing Jiis body with a whip, as an expia- 
tor his sins ! Not satistied with these acts of mortilicalion, anil anxious to merit 
the favour ot heaven by some new and singular instance of piety, he resolved to cele- 
brate bis oan obsequies, ilia tomb was accordingly erected in the. chapel of the mon- 
astery ; his attendants walked ihlihcr in funeral procession. Charles followed them in 
liis shroud, lie was laid in his cOtlin, and the service of the dead was chanted over 
him ; he, himself, joining in the prayers that were put up for the repose of his soul, and 
mingling Iris tears with those which his attendants shed, as if they had been celebrating 
a real funeral. 

The fatiguing length of this ccremon}’, or the awful sentiments which it Inspired, threw 
Charles into a fever, of which he died, in the .59lh year of his age. Ilis enterprizes 
si)eak his most eloquent panegyric, and his history foims liis highest character. As no 
prince ever governed so extensive an empire, including his American donfmions ; none 
seeii) ever to have been endowed with a supeiior capacity for sway. His abilities as 
a statesman, uiul e\enu3 a general, were of the first class ; and he possessed in the mos* 
eminent degree, along with indefatigable industry, the science which is of the greatest 
importance to a mooaicli, that of ;li.scerning the characUTS of men, and of adapting 
their talents to the various departments in which they are to be empipyed. Hut, un- 
fortunately for the reputation of ('liarles, ^'is insatiable ambition, 'which kept himsdfi 
his neighbours, and bis .subject!, in perpetual inquietude, not only frustrated the cuief 
end of government, the felicity of the nations committed to his care, but obliged him 
to have recourse to low artifices, unbecoming his exulted station, and led him Into 
such Jeviations from integrity, as weic unworthy of a great prince. Tlii.s insidious 
policy, in itself sufficiently detestable, was rendered still more odious by a comparison 
with the open and undesigning character of Francis I. and served by way of contrast , 
to turn on the French monarch a degree of admiration, to which neither his own taler. t.-i 
nor his virtues as a sovereign scein to have entitled him. 

Hefore C’hailcs left the Low Countries, he made a second attempt to.induce his, bro- 
ther Ferdinand to give up his title to the imperial throne to Philip 11. and to accept tiic- 
investiture of some provinces, cither in Italy or the Netherlands, as an equivalent. 
But, finding Ferdinand inflexible cn that point, he desisted finally from liis scheme, and 
resigned to him the government of the empire. The electors made no hesitation 'n ro- 
cognizing.tbe king of the Romans, whom they put in possession of .all the ensigns ot th; 
imperial dignity, as soon as the deed of resignation was presented to them : out Paul IV. 
whose lofty ideas of the papal prerogative neither experience nor disappoinOnent coiibl 
moderate, refused to confirm the choice of tiie diet. He pretended that it belonged 
nlone to the pope, from whom, as vicegerent of Christ, the imperial power w,'i.s <luivcd, 
to nominate a person to the recant throne and. this arrogance and obstinacy he inaiu 
Vci,. I. ^ 9 F. 
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tained duiing liis wliole ponlifjcatc. Ferdinand I. however, did not enjoy the less au- 
thority as emporor. 

.It is now necessary to contemplate the aflFairs of the north, from which quarter a storm 
soon after arose, timt hurst on the hea l of the Austrian family, and appeared likely to 
have laid ail their gicalncss in ruins. 

The union of Culmar, secminglv so well calculated for the tranquillity as well as secu- 
rity of tlic north, proved the source ol much discontent, and of many barbarous wars. 
The national anti[)athy between the Swedes and Danes, now heightened by national 
jealousy, was with difficulty restrained by the vigorous administration of Margaret, 
whose partiality for the natives of Denmark, is said to have been but too evident ; and 
under her successor, Eric, still more unjustly partial to the Danes, the Swedes openly 
revolted, choosing their giand marshal, Charles Canuteson, first regent, and afterwards 
king. 

'I’he Swedes, however, returned to their allegiance under Christian I. of Demnaik. 
Ilut they again I'cvolted from the same province ; again renewed tlic union ot C'alinar, 
under John, his successor; revolted a third time; and were finally subdued by the 
arms of Chi isliau II. who reduced them to the condition of a conquered people. 

The circumstances of this last revolution are sufficiently singular to merit our at- 
tention ; and the consequences by which it was followed, render a recapitulation 
necessary. 

The Swedes on revolting from Christian I. had conferred the administration of the 
kingdom on Steen Sture, whose son, of the same name, succeeded him in the regency. 
1'he authority of young Sture was acknowledged by the body of the nation, but dis- 
puted by Gustavus Trolle, archbishop of Upsal, and primate of Sweden, whose father 
had been a competitor for the administration, and whom Christian II. of Denmark had 
brought over to liis interest. Besieged in his custle of Stccka, and obliged to surrender, 
notwithstanding the interposition of the Danish monarch, the archbishop was degraded 
by the diet, and deprived of all his benefices. In this distress, he applied to Leo X. 
who excommunicated the regent and his adherents, committing the execution of the 
hull to the king of Denmark. Pursuant to this decree, the Nero of the North, as 
Christian II. is deservedly called, invaded Sweden witli a powerful army ; but being 
worsted in a great battle, he pretended to treat, and offered to go in person to Stock- 
holm, in order to confec with the regent, provided six hostages were sent as a pledge of 
his safely. The proposal was accepted, and six of the fir.it nobility, among whom was 
Gustavus Vasa, grand-nephew to king Canuteson, were put on board the Danish fleet. 
These hostages Christian carried prisoners to Denmark. Next year he rctarned ivith 
a more formidable armament, and invaded West Gothland where Steen Store, advan ■ 
cing to give him battle, fell into an ambuscade, and received a wound which proved 
mortal. The Swedish army, left without a head, first retVeated, and afterwards dis- 
})crsed. The senate was divided about the choice of a new regent, arfd the conqueror 
allowed them «o leisure to deliberate. He immediately marched toward the capital, 
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wasting every thing before him with fire and swortl. Stockholm fcuncndercd : and 
Custaviis Trolle, resuming his archiepiscopal function, crowned ^"hristian king ot 
Sweden. 

This coronation was followed by one of the most tragical scenes in the liistory of the 
tniian race. Christian affecting clemency, went to the cathedral, and swore that he 
w’ouM govern Sweden, not with the severe hand of a conqueror, but with the mild and 
ocneficent disposition of a prince raised to the throne by the universal voice of the 
people; alter whicli lie invited the s(‘iiators and grandees to a sumptuous entertainment, 
that lasted for three days. ]\Icanwhile, a plot was formed for extirpating the Swedish 
nobil'ly. On llie last day of the feast, in order to afford some pretext tor the intended 
massacre, archbishop Trolle reminded the king, that though his majesty, by’ a general 
amnesty, had pardoned all past offences, no satisfaction had yet been given to tlie pope, 
and demanded justice in the name of his holiness. The hall was immediately filled 
with armed men, who secured the guests; the primate proceeded against them as here- 
tics ; a scalibld was erected before tlie palace gate ; and 94 persons of distinction, among 
uliom was Eric V^asa, father of the celebrated Gustavus, were publicly executed for 
defending the liberties of their country. Other barbarities succeeded to these : the 
rage of tlie soldiery was let loose against the citizens, who were butchered without 
mercy ; and the body of the late regent, it is said, was dug from the grave, exposed 
on a gibbet, quartered, and nailed up in different parts of the kingdom. 

Eut Sweden soon found a deliverer and an avenger. Gustavus Vasa had escaped 
from his prison in Denmark, and concealed himself in the habit of a peasant amoDg 
the mountains of Dalecarlia. There, deserted by his sole companion and guide, whe 
carried off his little treasure ; bewildered, destitute of every necessary, and ready to 
j^erisli with hunger, be entered himself among the miners, and worked under-ground for 
bread, without relinquishing the ho[)e of one day ascending the throne oi Sweden. 
Again emergii'g to light, and distinguished among the Dalccarlians by bis lofty mien, 
and by the stf' ngth and asility of his body, he had acquired a considerable degree of 
ascendancy over them, before they were acquainted with bis rank. He made himself 
known to them at their annual feast, and cxliorted them to assist him in recovering the 
liberties of their country. They listened to him with admiration : they were all rage 
against their oppressors; but they did not resolve to join liim, till some of the old meh 
among them observed (so inconsiderable often are the causes of the greatest events !) 
that the wind had blown directly from the north, from the moment Gustavus began to 
speak. This they considered as an infallible sign of the approbation of heaven, and 
an order tb take up arms under the banners of the hero : they already saw the wreath 
of victorv orchis brow, and begged to be led against llie enemy. Gustavus did not suffer 
'heir ardour to cool. He immediately attacked the governor of the province in l)is 
castle, took it by assault, and sacrificed the Danish garrison to the just vengeance of the 
Dalccarlians. Like animals that have tasted the blood of their prey, they were now furious, 
and fit for any desperate enterprize. Gustavus every where saw himselt victorious, and 
gained partizans in all corners of the kingdom. Every thing yielded to his valour and 
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pood fortune. Ilig popularity daily increased. He was first chosen regent, and after- 
wards king of Sweden. 

Afeanwhile Cliristian H. hecotne obnoxious by bis tyrannies even to liis Danish sub- 
jects, was degradoil nom bis tliiiJiie. Tbc inhabitants of Jutland first renounced bis 
anthurity. 'J bey deputed .Munce, their chief jiislicc, to signify to tlie tyrant the sen- 
tence ot deposition. “ .My name,” saiil .Mnncc, glorying in the dangerous commission, 
“ ougiit to be written ok. r the g.tlcs of all wicked princes !’ and it ought certainly to 
be transmitted to posterity, as a warning to both kings and infciiur magistrates of the 
danger ot abusing power. '1 lie whole kingilom of Demuark acquiesced in the decree ; 
and Christian, hated even by his own officers, and no^ daring to trust any one, retired 
into the Low CoiiiUrics, the hei editary dominions of his brother-in-law, Charles V. 
wliosc assistance he had long implored in vain. 

I'redcric, duke of Holsudn, Christian’s uncle, was elected king of Dcnmaik and 
Norway. He aspired also to the sovereignty of Sweden ; but finding Gustavus firmly 
seated on tbc throne of that kingdom, he laid aside his claim. I'Vedci ic alterwards 
entered into an alliance with Gustavus and the Hans towns, against the dt posed king. 
Christian II. who, after several unsuccessful attempts to recover his crown, died in prison; 
a fate too gentle tor so barbarous a tyrant. 

Frederic was succeeded in tlie Danish throne by his son Christian III. one of t!ie 
most prudent and pro-spcions princes of his age. He established tlie protestant reli- 
gion, at the .same time, in Denmark and Norway, in imitation of the c.xainple (if Gns- 
lavus, who had already introduced it into Sweden. The doctrines of Liiilicr liad 
spread themselves over both kingdoms, and both princes saw the advantage of retrench- 
ing the exorbitant power of the clergy. Christian died in 1558, and Gustavus in 1560, 
leaving behind him the glorious character of a patriot king. He rescued Sweden from 
the Danish yoke, by his valour ; he mode commerce and arts flouiish by bis wise policy ; 
and the liberality of his bold and independent spirit, by making him superior to vulgar 
prejudices, enabled him to break the fetters of priestly tyranny, and enfVancbise the 
uiinds as well as the bodies of his countrymen, 

Charles V'. as we have already seen, was succeeded in the imperial throne by tiis 
brother I’ordinand I. the beginning of whose reign was distinguished by the diet of Ilatis- 
bon, which confirmed tlie peace of religion by reconciling the house of Hesse to that of 
Nassau. 

Pius IV. was raised to the papacy in 1559. less obstinate than his predecessor, Paul, 
confirmed the imperial dignity to Ferdinand. He also issued a bull for rc-assciiibling 
the council of Trent, the most memorable occurrence, under the reign of tiiis emperor. 

On the publication of that bull, the protestant princes assembled at Naumhurg, in 
Saxony, and came to a resolution of adhering to the confession of Augsburg, whatever 
chouM be determined in the council of Trent. Meanwhile Ferdinand issued orders for 
convoking a diet at Frankfort ; where he managed matters with so much address, that 
bis son Maximilian, already promoted to the throne of Bohemia, was elected king of 
the Romans, with the unanimous consent of the Germanic body. The emperor als.0 
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endcavGiiicd, on liiis occasion, but in v.'iin, to ptisnade tlic protestnnts to submit to 
the general council. They continued unsli.ikcn in their rc.solution of rejecting its de- 
cr(;e.s. Tlie poi)C, tliey n)aintaine(i, had no right to convoke such an assembly, .'‘'at 
prerogative belonged to the c’.iiperor alone, to whom, as their sovereign, they were 
at all times willing to explain themselves on any subjects cither civil or religious. 

The emperor then addressed himself to the fathers of the council, entreating t*'ciri. 
to undertake the reformation of tiie popish clergy, to permit the cup to be given to 
the laity, and to allow of the marriage of priests throughout the imperial dominions. 
IJoth these requests were refused. 

Soon alter the dissolution of the council of Trent in 1563, died the emperor feidi- 
iiand I. He was succeeded by his son Maximilian II. wlio, in the beginning of his reign, 
was obliged to engage in war against the 'I’urks. Solyman II. whose valour and am- 
bition had been sv long terrible to Cbristendom, tboiigh unfit for the field, continued 
to make urn by bis generals. He bad even projected, it is said, the conquest of iho 
Cicrmaii einpiie. Tiic alfairs of Transylvania furnished him with a pretext for taking 
arms, .folui Sigisunmd, prince of that country, had assumed the title of king of Hun-- 
gaiy, (which Ins mother had resigned, as we have seen, for some possessions in Silesia,'; 
and put himself under (he protection of the grand Seignior. Maximilian immediately sent 
an army agaaist .Sigisuuind, under the command of Lazarus Schuendi. The imperial 
general took 'i okay, and would soon have reduced all Transylvania, had not Solyman dis- 
patched HI) ambassador to the imperial court, to negotiate in behalf of his vassal. 
Jly this envoy, mutters were seemingly accommodated. Rut Solyman had not laid aside 
bis hostile intentions. 

Having soon after invaded Hungary with a powerful army, belaid siege to Sigeth. 
This city is strongly situated in a marsh, above 15 miles to the north of the Drove, on 
the frontiers of Sclavonia, and was then the bulwark of Stiria against the Tlirks. It 
had a garrison of 2,300 men, under the brave count Zerini, wl/o defended it long, 
with incredible valour, agaiust the whole force of the sultan. Meanwhile, the emperor 
Maximilian lay in the neighbourhood, with an army not inferior to that of the besiegers, 
without daring to attempt its relief. At length, all the works being destroyed, and the 
magazine set on fire by the enemy, Zerini sallied out at the head of 300 chosen men, and: 
rlicd gallantly with his sword in hi.s hand. 

During the siege qf Sigeth, before which tbe 'I’m ks lost 30,000 men, Solyman ex- 
pired, in the 7blh year of his age. llut tlic emperor, being unacquainted with this cir- 
cumstance, which was to be kept secret till after the reduction of the place, had re- 
tired toward the frontiers of Austria, as soon as informed of the fate of Zerini. Soly- 
nian was succeeded in the Ottoman throne by his son, Selim II. who began his reign witli 
concluding a truce of 12 years with Maximilian. 

In consequence of this truce, and the pacific disposition of the emperor, Oermany 
long enjoyed repose, while all tbe neighbouring nations were disquieted by wars, either 
foreign or domestic. 

Maximilian died while repoinog to support his election to tbe kingdom, of Polaad ; 
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nos buccecdcd in t!»c iin|n rinl throne hy his son, Rodolph If. a [>i*incc '.^ho inlieiited 
the pacific disposilion of his Inlhcr. 

Uodolphll. succeeded to the imperial throne in I076; and although more occu- 
pied about the heavens than the earthy (being devoted both to astronomy and astro- 
i(jgy, which he studied under the tamous 'l\cho Rr.die,) tlie cunpire, during his long 
reign, enjoyed almost uninterrupted tranquillity. 1'he t‘f|ui^ of his administration 
compensiUed for its neaknesq. d he chief disturbances which be met with proceeded 
from his ln*other Matthias. Tlie Tuiks, as usual, had invaded Hungary : Mattliias had 
been successful in oppo.sing their |)rogress ; and a peace had l>een concluded in l60(7, 
with sultan Aclimet, successor ot Mahomet III. Tlic Hungarian's thus relieved, be- 
came jealous of their religious rights, conferred their crown upon Matthias, their do- 
livcuu’, who granted them full liberty of conscience, witli every otlier privilege whicli 
d)cy could desire. ‘ 7 \Iattliias alterward hceamc master of Austria and !\lora\ia, on the 
same conditions ; and tlic emf>cror Kodolph, in order to avoid the liorrois of a civil uar; 
lonfirmcd to.liini tliesc nsnrpatious, together nitl) llie succession to the kingdom of 
noljcmia, where the Lutheran opinions had taken deep root. 

In proportion as the reformed religion ga.incd ground in Hungary and llolicmia, the 
piolestant princCsS of the empire became desirous ot securing and extending their pri- 
vileges ; and their demands being refused, tliey entered into a new confederacy, called 
the r^vangclical Union. Idiis association was opposed bv anotlior formed to protect 
the antient faith, under the name of the Catholic League. 'I’he succession to the 
duchies ofClevcs and Julicrs, roused to arms the heads of the two parties, who may he 
said to have slmnhered since the peace of Passam 

John W illiam, duke ot ( Jcves, Juliers, and P>erg, iiavin? dicil without issue, seve- 
ral competitors arose for the succession, and the most p^'u-Mu ful prepared to support 
their title hy the sword. In order to prevent the evils which mml have liecn occasioned 
hy such violent conte'sts, as well as to support his own anlhorilv, the emperor cited ad 
ihe claimants to appear before him, within a certain term, to explain the nature of Ihnr 
‘'Cveral jiretensions. Meanwhile, he sequestered tlic fiefs in disjiule, arid ^enl his cousin 
Leopold, in quality ot governor, to take possession of them, and to rule them in his 
name, till the riglit qf inheritance should be settled. Alarmed at this step, John Sigis- 
luund, elector of Jlraiulcnburg, and the diikc of Neuhurg, two of the competitors, 
united again.st the emperor, whom tlicy suspected of interested views, They were 
supported by the elector Palatine, and the other princes of the Evangelical Union, as 
the emperor was by the elector of Saxony, one of the claimants, and the princes of the 
Calhohc League ; and in order to ho a match for their enemies, who were in alliance 
with the po[)c and the king of Spain, they applied to the king of France. 

He was taking the most effectual measures to assist them, when that, with all his other 
desigDS, were lendcTcd abortive by his death. 

flic two confedcracic's appeared to be dissolved with the death of Henry IV. But 
the elector of Brandenburg and the duke of Ncnbcrg still maintained their claim to 
the succession ofClevcs and Julicrs ; and being assisted by Maurice, prince of Orange, 
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and some French troops under the mareschal He la Chatre, they expelled Leopold, tlie 
sefjuesirator, and took possession by force of arms. They afterwards, however, dis- 
agreed between themselves, but were again reconciled from a sense of mutual interest, 
lu this petty quarrel, Spain and the United Province.s interested themselves, and (lie 
two greatest geiieials in Europe were once more opposed to each other : .Spinola on llie 
part of the duke of Ncnberg, «ho had renounced Lutheranism in order to procure the 
protection of the catholic, king, and Maurice on the side of the elector of Rraudenhuig, 
who introduced Calvinism into his duininious more strongly to attach tlie Dutch to ins 
cause. 

Meantime, Rodolpii II. died, and was succeeded ly his brother Matthias. The pro 
testants, to whom tiic archduke had been very indulgent, in order to accomplish ins 
ambitious views, no sooner saw him seated on the impetial throne, than they plied liim 
witli niomorials, requiring an extension of their privileges, while the catholics peti- 
tioned fur new restrictions ; and to complete his confusion, the Turks entered 'I'ran- 
sylvauia. IJut the extent of the Dttomau dominions, vrliich bad so long given an alarm 
to Christendom, on tliis, as well as on former occasions, proved its safety. The young 
and ainbiiious Achmet, who Imped to signalize liic beginning of his reign by the con- 
quest of Hungary, was obliged to recal his forces from that quarter, to protect the 
eastern frontier of his empire ; and Matthias obtained, without striking a blow, a peace 
as advantageous as he could have expected, after the most successful war. He stipu- 
lated for (he restitution of Agiia, I’est, liuda, and every other place held by the Turks 
in Hungary. 

Mallliias was now resolved to pull ofl the mask, wliich he had so long worn on pur- 
pose to (Icccivc the protestaiits, and to convince them that he was their master. Mean- 
while, liiuling himself advancing in years, and dediuiiig in hwilih, he procured, in 
order to strengthen his authority, his cousin I’crdinand do (iratz, duke ot Sliria, whom 
he intended as his successor in the empiiv, to he elected king of Itohcmia and acknow- 
ledged in Hungary ; neither himself r.or his brethren having any children : and he en- 
gaged the Spanish branch of the house of Austiia to ixuouncc all pretensions which it 
could possibly have to those crowns. 

"Ihis fainilv compact alarmed the Evangelical Union, and occasioned a revolt of the 
Hungarians and Rohemiaus. The malcontents in Hungary were soon appeased ; but 
tije Bohemian prolestants, whose privileges had been invaded, obstinately continuing 
in arms, were joined by those of Silesia, Moravia, and Upper Austria. 'i’l)e confeder- 
ates xvere headed by count dc la Tour, a man of abilities, and supported by an army 
of Cierman protestants, under the famous count Mansfeldt, natural son of the Flemisli 
general of th&t name, who was for a time governor of the Spanish Netherlands. 

Thus was Kindled a furious civil war, which desolated Germany during 30 years, 
interested all the powers of Europe, and was not finally extinguished until the peace 
of Westphalia. 

Amid thc'ie disorders died the emperor Matthias, witliont being able to foresee the 
event or the struggle, or who should be his successor. The imperial dignity, however. 
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went accorilwig to liis declination. I'eidinand de (Iratz was raised to the vacant throne, 
notwithstanding tlie opposition of ti)C elector Palatine and the state of liohemia ; and 
with a less tyrannical disposition he would liave been worthy that high station. 

'J'he election of I’erdinand II. instead of intimidating the lluheniians, roused them 
to more vigorous measures. They formally deposed him, and chose Frederic V. elec- 
tor Palatine for their king. Frederic, seduced by his flatterers, unw’iscly accepted of 
the crown, notwithstanding the remonstrances of James I. of England, his father-in- 
law, who used all his influence in persuading him to reject it, and protested that he 
would give him no assistance in such a rash undertaking. 

This measure confirmed tiie great quarrel between Ferdinand and the Bohemians. 
Frederic wa.s seconded by all the protestant princes, except the elector of Saxony, wlio 
still adhered to the emperor, in hopes of obtaining the investiture of Clevcs and Juliers. 
Bethlein CJahor, vaivode of Transylvania, also declared in favour of the Palatine ; 
entered Hungary, made himself master of many places, and was proclaimed king by the 
protestants of that country. 

Frederic was farther supported by 2,400 English volunteers, whom James permitted 
to embark in a cause of wliich he disapproved ; and by a body of 8000 men, under 
prince Henry of Nassau, from the United Provinces. But Ferdinand, assisted by the 
catholic princes of the empire, by the king i»f Spain, and the aicluluke Albert, was 
more than a match fur his enemies. Spinola led 25,000 veterans from the Low Coun- 
tries, and plundered the Palatinate, in defiance of the English and Dutch ; while 
Frederic himself, unable to protect his new kingdom of I’oliernia, was totally routed 
near Prague, by the imperial general Buquoy, and his own catholic kinsman, the duke of 
Bavaria. 

The Palatine and his adherents were now put to the ban of the empire ; and the 
Bohemian rebels being reduced, an army was dispatched under Buquoy into Ilimgary 
against Bethlcm Gabor, who consented to resign his ti^e to that crown, on oblaning 
conditions otherwise advantageous. In the mean time, the conquest of the Palatinate 
was finished by the imperialists under count Tilly. Frederic was degraded horn his 
electoral dignity, which was conferred on the duke of Bavaria ; and his dominions were 
bestowed by Ferdinand, “ in the fulness of his power,” upon those who had bellied to 
subdue them. 

For many years Ferdinand H. continued to carry every thing before him in Ger- 
many. The king of Denmaik, and the league of Lower Saxony, who maintained the 
qua-rrel of the Evangelical Union, were unable to withstand the imperial armies 
under Tilly and Walstein. After repeated defeats and losses, the Danish motiarcb 
was obliged to sue for peace : and the emperor found himself at lengUi possessui 
of absolute authority. 

He was disposed to exert that authority to the utmost ; and so oppressed the pro- 
testaats,. as to oblige them to invite the assistance of Gustavus Adolphus, king of Swed»m. 
Wc must now, therefore, take a retrospect of the northern kingdoms. 

Erie, the son of Gustaws Vasa, proving a diseoiate and cruel prince, was dethioned 
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and imprisotied by the states of Sweden in 1568. He was Rucceedcd by his hroilier 
John ; who, after attempting in vain to re-establish the catholic religion, died in 1592, 
and left the crown to his son Sigisniund, already elected king of Poland. 

Sigismund, like bis fatlier, fwas a zealous catholic, and the Swedes no less zealous 
Lutherans, they deposed him in the year l600, and raised to the sovereignty his uncle, 
Ch’dries IX. who had been chiefly instrumental in preserving their religious libcitics. 

The Poles atten)pfed in vain to restore Sigismund to the throne of Sweden. Charles 
swayed the sceptre till his death, which happened, in 1611. He was succeeded by his 
son, Gustavus Adolphus. 

Denmark affonls little that merits our attention during the reign of Frederic II. who 
succeeded his father, Christian III. in 1558; nor during the reign of his son and suc- 
cessor, Christian IV. before he was chosen general of the league in Lower Sa.xony, 
His transactions, even while vested with that command, are too unimportant to meiit a 
particular detail. The issue has been already related. 

No sooner was Gustavus seated on the throne, though only 18 years of age at his 
accession, than he signalized himself by his exploits against the Danes, the antient ene- 
mies of his crown. Profiting afterwards by a peace, vvlfich he had found necessary, he 
applied liiinselfto the study of civil affairs ; and by a wise and vigoious administration,, 
supported with salutary laws-, he reformed m-auy publL abuses, and gave order, pros-, 
perity, and weight, to the slate. In a war against Russia, he subdued almost all Fin- 
'iaiid, .and secured to himself the possession of liis ’co, .quests by a treaty. His cousin 
Sigismund, king of Poland, treating him as an usurper, and refusing peace, when 
oflered by Gustavus, he over-ran Livonia, Prussia, and Lu(.l)uania. An advantageous 
truce of si.\ years, concluded with Poland, in >629- leisure to take part in 

the affairs in Germany, and exhibit more fully those heroic qualities, which will ever be 
the admiration of mankind. 

Gustavus had many reasons for making war against the emperor. Ferdinand had 
assisted his“!>^en6my, the king of Poland ; ho treated the Swctlish ambassador with dis- 
respect ; and he had formed a project of extending his dominion over tlie llaitic. If 
the king of Sweden looked tamely on, till the German princes were finally subjected, 
the independency of the Gothic monarchy, as well as that of the other northern king-^ 
dums, would be in danger. 

Rut the motives which chiefly induced Gustavus to take arms against the head cf , the 
empire, were the love of glory, and zeal for the protcslant religion 'i hese, however,) 
did not transport him beyond the bounds of prudence. He laid his designs before the. 
states of Sweden ; and he negotiated with I'Vani''', Engl nd, and Holland, .before he, 
began his nfarch. Charles I. still desirous of the lestoration of the. PalatiDe, agreed, 
to send the king of Sweden 6000 men. The troops were raised in the name o.f the mar- 
quis of Haniilton, and supposed to be maintained by that nobleman,, that the appear- 
ance of neutrality might be preserved. The people vvere mofc forward than the king. 
The flower of Gustavus’s army, and many of his best officers, by the time he entered 
Germany, consisted of Scottish and English adventurers, who thronged over to sup-. 
VoL.I 
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pert the protMtant cause, and to seek renown under the champion of their YeMgion ; so 
that the conquests, even of this illustrious hero, may partly be ascribed to British valour 
and Ihitish sagacity. 

The mosl necessary supply, ‘however, that Gustavus received, was an annual subsidy 
from cardii'di Richelieu, of 1,200,000 livres; a small sum in our days, but considerable 
at that lime, especially in that country where the precious metals are stilt scarce. The 
treaty between France and Sweden is a master-piece in politics. Gustavus agreed in 
consideration of the stipulated subsidy, to maintain in Germany an army of 36,000 
men ; bound himself to observe a strict neutrality toward the duke of Bavaria, and all 
tlic princes of the catholic league, on condition tliat they should not join the emperor 
against the Swedes ; and to preserve the rights of the Romish church, wherever he should 
find it established. By these ingenious stipulations, which did so much honour to tl>c 
genius of Richelieu, the catholic piinces were not only freed from all alarm on the 
score of religion, but furnished with a pretext for with-holding their assistanre from the 
emperor, as a'stcp which would expose them to the arms of Sweden. 

Gustavus had entered Pomerania when the treaty w’as concluded, and soon after 
made himself muster of Frankfort upon the Oder, Colberg, and several other important 
places. The protestant princes, however, were still backward in declaring themselves, 
lest they should be separately crushed by the imperial power) before the king of Sweden 
could march to their assistance. In order to put an end to this irresolution, Gustavus 
summoned the elector of Brandenburg to declare himself openly in three days ; and on 
receiving an evasive answer, he marched directly to Bertin. This spirited conduct had 
the desired effect: the gates were thrown open, and Gustavus was received as a 
friend. 

He was soon after joined by the landgrave of Hesse, and elector of Saxony ; who, 
being persecuted by the catholic league, put themselves under his protection. Gus- 
tavus now marched towards Lcipsic, where Tilly lay .encamped. That experienced 
general advanced into the plain of Breitenfcid to meet bis antagonist, at the head of 
i’0,000 veterans. The king of Sweden’s army consisted nearly of an equal number of 
men ; but the Saxon auxilarics being raw and undisciplined, fled at the first onset ; yet 
<Jid Gustavus, by his superior conduct, and the superior prowess of the Swedes, gain 
a complete victory over Tilly and the imperialists. 

This blow threw Ferdinand into the utmost consternation ; and if the king of Sweden 
had marche«l directly to Vienna, it is supposed he could have made himself master of 
that capital. But it is impossible for human foresight to discern all the advantages 
that may be reaped from a great and singular stroke of good fortune. Hannibal wasted 
bis time at Capua, after the battle of Cann®, when he might have led bis victorious 
army to Home ; and Gustavus Adolphqs, instead of besieging Vienna or laying waste 
the emperor’s hereditary dominions, took a different rout, and bad Ihc satisfaction of 
erecting a colunai> on tire opposite bank of the Rhine, in order to perpetuate the progress 
of his arms. 

The consequences of the battle of Ltqrsic, however, were great. Nor did Gustavus 
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fail to improte that victory which he had so gloriously earned. He was instantly joined 
by all the members of tlie Evangelical Union, whom his success had inspired with 
courage. The measures of the Catholic League were utterly disconcerted ; and the king 
of Sweden made himself master of the whole country from the Elbe to the Rhine, com- 
prehending a space of near 100 leagues, full of fortified towns. 

The elector of Saxony, in the mean. time, entered Bohemia and took Prague. Count 
Tilly was killed in disputing with the Swedes the passage of the Lech : and Gustavus, 
who, by that passage, gained immortal honour, soon after reduced Augsburg, and there 
re-established the proteaUnt religion. He next marched into Bavaria, where he found 
the gates of almost every city thrown open on his approach. He entered the capital 
in triumph, had there an opportunity of displaying 'the liberality of his mind. When 
pressed to revenge on Munich the cruelties (too horrid to be described) which I illy 
had perpetrated at Magdeburg ; to give up the city to pillage, and reduce the elec- 
tor’s magnificent palace to ashes, “ No !” replied he, “ let us not imitate the bar- 
barity of the Goths, our ancestors, who have rendered their memory detestable by 
abusing the rights of conquests; in doing vioLnee to humanity, and destroying the 
precious monuments of art.” 

During these transactions, the renowned Walstein, who had been for a time in dis- 
grace, but was restored to the chief command with unlimited powers, soo>» after Ums 
defeat at Lcipsic, bad recovered Prague, and the greater part of Bohemia. Gustavus 
offered him battle near Nuremburg; but that cautious veteran prudently declined the 
challenge ; and the king of Sweden was repulsed in attempting to force his entrench- 
ments. The action lasted for ten hours, during which every regiment in the Swedish 
army, not excepting the body of reserve, was led on to the attack. 

I'lic king’s person was in imminent danger ; the Austrian cavalry sallying out furiously 
from their entrenchments on the right and left ; when the efforts of the Swedes began to 
slacken, and a masterly retreat only could have saved him from* a total overthrow. 
That service was partly performed by an old Scotch colonel of the Hepburn, who had 
resigned liis commission in disgust, but was present at this assault. To him Gustavus 
applied in his distress, seeing no officer of equal experience at hand, and trusting to 
the colonel’s natural generosity of spirit. He was not deceived. Hepburns pride 
overcame his resentment. “ This,” said he, (and persevered in his resolution) “ is the 
last time that ever I will serve so ungrateful a prince !*’ Elated with the opportunity 
that was offered him of gathering fresh laurels, and of exalting himself in the eye of a 
master by whom he thought himself injured, he rushed into the thickest of the battle ; 
delivered the orders of the king of Sweden to his army, and conducted the retreat with 
80 much order and ability, that the imperialists durst not give him the smallest dis- 
turbance. 

This severe check, and happy escape from almost inevitable ruin, ought surely to 
have moderated the ardour of Gustavus. But it had not sufficiently that effect. In 
marching to the assistance of the elector of Saxony, he again gave battle to U alstein, 
with an inferior force, in the wide plain of Luthzen, and lost bis life in a hot engage- 
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nicnt, which terminated in the defeat of the imperial army. That engag^ent was ae* 
tended with circumstances sufficiently memorable to merit a particular detail. 

tSoon after the king of Sweden arrived at Naumburg, he learned that WaUtein had 
moved his camp from Weisr.enscis to Lutzen ; and altijough that niovement freed him 
Irom all ncccbbity of fighting, ^as it left open his way into Saxony by Degaw, lie was 
keenly stimulated with an ajipetitc for giving battle. He accordingly convened, in his 
own apartment, his two fiivourite generals, Bernard, duke of Saxe Weyinar, and Knip- 
hausen, and desired them to give their opinions freely, and without reserve, in regard 
to the eligibility of such a measure. The youthful and ardent spirit of the duke, con- 
genial to that of the king, instantly caught fire, and he declared in favour of an en- 
gagement. JJiit till* courage of Kni[)hausen, matured by reflection and chastized by 
cxj)CTiencc, made him steadily and uniformly oppose the hazarding an action at that 
juncture, as contrary to the true principles of the military science. “ No commander,*' 
said he, “ ought to encounter an enemy greatly superior to him in strength, unless 
compelled so to do by some pressing necessity. Now your majest) is neither circum- 
scribed in place, nor in want of provisions, forage, or warlike stores.** 

Gustavus seemed to acquiesce in the opinions of this able and experienced general ; 
yet was he still greatly ambitious of a new trial at arms with Walstcin. -And no sooner 
was he informed, on his nearer approach, that the imperial army had received no 
alarm, nor the general any intelligence of his motions, than he declared his resolution of 
giving battle to tlie enemy,* 

That declaration was received with the strongest demonstrations of applause, and 
the most l-vcly expressions of joy. At one moment the whole Swedish army made its 
evolutions, and pointed its co*urse towards the in)perial camp. No troops were ever 
known to advance with so much alacrity ; hut their ardour was damped, and their vi- 
gour wasted, before ,thcy comd reach their hostile antagoni.sts. By a mistake in com- 
puting the distance, they had eight miles to march instead of five, and chiefly through 
fresh ploughed lands, the passage of which was difficult beyond description ; the miry 
ground clinging to the feet and legs of the soldiers ; and reaching, in some places, almost 
QS high as the knee. 

Nor wxTC these the only difficulties the Swedes had to encounter before they arrived 
at Lutzen. When they were within two miles of the spot, where they hoped a speedy 
termination of all their toils, they found a marshy swamp, formed by a stagnating brook, 
over which lay a paltry bridge, so narrow, that only two men. could march over it abrest. 

In consequence of this new obstacle, it was sunset before the whole Swedish army 
cotild dear the pass ; and Walstein, having been by that time informed of the approach 
of^Gustavus, was employed in fortifying his camp, and in taking every 'other mca- 
aure for his own safety and the destruction of his enemy that military skill could 
suggest. 

The situation of the king of Sweden was now indeed truly perilous. He saw himself 
.educed to the necessity of giving battle under the most adverse circumstances ; or of 
«^unning the hazard of being routed in attempting a retreat with the troops fatigued and 
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almost fainling for want of food. Yet was a retreat thought expedient by some of his 
generals. But Custavus. in a tone of decision, thus silenced their oruuments ; “ I 
cannot bear to see Walstein under my beard, wiiliout making some animadversions upOn 
liiin, I long to un-earth him,*" added he, “ and to behold with my own eyes how he can 
acquit himself in ilje open field.” 

ContorriKihle to these sentiments, the king of Sweden came to a fixed resolution of' 
giving battle to the ijn[)crial army next morning, and of beginning the action two hours 
before day. But the extreme darkness of tlie night rendered the execution of the latter 
part of his plan iin practicable ; and when morning began to dawn, and the sun to 
dispel the thick fog that liad obscured the sky, an unexpected obstacle presented il- 
srlf. Across the line, on which the Swedish lel’t wing proposed to advance, was cut a 
deep ditch too difiicult for the troops to pass; so that the king was obliged to make his 
whole army move to the right, in order to occupy the ground which lay betsveen that 
dilcli and Walstein’s camp. 

d'his movement was not made without some trouble, and a considerable loss of time. 
Having at length completed it, between eight and nine in the morning, Gustavus 
ordeiedtwo hynin^ to be sung; and riding along the lines with h commanding air, he 
thus harangued his Swedish troops. “ My companions and friends! shew the world 
this (lay what you really are. Acquit yourselves like disciplined men, who have seen 
and been engaged in scrvic,e ; observe your orders, and behave intrepidly, for your 
own sakes as well as for mine. If you so respect yourselves, you will find the blessing 
of heaven on tl)e point of your swords, and reap deathless honour, the sure and inesti- 
mable reward of valour. But if, on the contrary, you give way to fear, and seek self- 
preservation in lliglit, llien infamy is as certainly yonr portion, as my disgrace and your 
destruction will be the consequepce of such a conduct.*" 

The king of »Swc,den next addressed his (icrman allies, who chiefly composed the 
second line of his army ; lowering a little the tone of liis voice, and relaxing his air of 
antliorily ; “ Friends, officers, and fellow soldiejs,” said lie, “ let me conjure you to 
behave valiantly this day. You shall figlu p' t only under me, hut with me. My blood- 
shall mark the path you ought to pursue. Keep fiimly, therefore, within your ranks, 
and second your leader with courage. If you so act, victory is ours, togctlier wilK all 
its advantages, wliieh you and your pusteiity shall not fail to enjoy. But if you give 
ground, or fall into disorder, your lives and liberties will btcume a sacrifice to the 
enemy.’" 

On the conclusion of these two cmphatical speeches, one universal shout of applause 
saluted the ears of Gustavus. Having disposed his army in order of bailie, that war- 
like monarch now took upon himself, according to custenn, the particular commaud ot 
the right wing; and drew his sword about nine in the uiorning, being attended by the 
duke of Saxe Lauenhurg, Crailsham, grand master of his household, a body of Eng- 
lish and Scotch gentlemen, and a few domestics. "I'he action soon became general^ 
cud was maintained with great obstinacy on both sides. But the veteran Swedish bri« . 
gades of the first line, though the finest troo|)s iu liie world, and esteemed invinciblej^ 
\ot. 1. ^91 
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found the passing of certain ditches, wliirli Waisfein Iiarl oidered to bla hollowed 
and lined with nnisquetcers, so exceedingly perplexing and ddlicnlt, that their ardour 
begun to abate, and tliey seemed to pause, when tijeir heroic prince flew to the dan- 
g'-rons station ; and dismounting, srtalrhcd a partisan liom one ot ll)C oflicers, and said 
ni an austere tone, aecotnpanied with a st(‘rn look, 

“ It, alter having pissed so many rivers, ectded the walls of numberless fortresses, 
and coufiuercai in v.iiioiis battles, yonr native intr(q>idily hath at last deserted you, 
^taiid firm at least for a tew seconds. Have yet the courage to behold your master die, 
in a manner wortliy oi himself !'’ — And he ottered to cross the diteh. 

“ Stop Sire! for the sake of heaven,” ciied all the soldiers ; “ spare that invaluable 
lib ! Distntst us not, and the business sball be done.” 

Satisfied, after .such an assurance, that bis brave brigades in the ccntie w'oiild not 
deceive him, C/nstaviis returned to the heafi of t!ic rigid wing, where Ids presence was 
iiiueh wanted ; and making his horse J>pJmg boldly across the last ditch, .'?ct an ex- 
antplc of gallantry to his olficers and soldiers, which they thought themselves bound to 
bnitalc, 

I laving cast bis eyes over the enemv's lelt v\ing that o[>i)oscd him, as soon as be 
found himself ot^ tlie farther side of the fosse, and seen there three squadrons ot im- 
Venul enirasrjici s, compictciv clolhed in iron, the king ot Sv\eden called colonel Stal- 
fiaus to him, and said, StallKins! charge lionui these bl ick tellous ; for they are the 
!nen that will otherwise undo us.'’ 

.Slalliaus executed the orders of his royal master with great intrepidity niul eftect. 
J3ul in the mean time, about 11 o’clock, (Justavus lost liii life, lie was then fighting 
sword in hand, at the head of the Sinaland cavalry, which closed the right tlank ot tlie 
centre of his army, and is supposed to have outstrip[)rd, in his ariiour, the inviiK‘il)lc 
brigatlcs that composed his main body, d'hc Sw'cdes touglit like roubcd lions, in older 
to revenge the death of their king : many and vigorous were their strn jgles : and the 
aj^proach of night alone prevented Kni[)hauscn and the duke ot Saxe Weyrnar liom gain- 
ing a decisive victory. 

'Dui ing nine hours did the battle rage w ith inexpressible fiercei'icss. ?So fj jid was 
( ver disputed with ntoie obstinacy than the plain ot Liilzon ; w here tbc tSwedi^li iu- 
taniiynot only maintained ibeir ground against a brave and greatly superior army, but 
bioke its foicc, anrl almost completed its destruction. Nor could the flight ot the Saxons, 
or the ai rival of Pappciihcinj, one of the ablest generals in the imperial service, with a 
reinforcement of 7000 fresh troops, shake the unconquerable tortitude of tlie Sw’cdes. 
The gallant d(‘atli of that great man, served but to crown their glory, and immortalize 
their tiiii.’uph. “ Tell Walslein.” said be, presuming on the consequences that would 
result from the death of the Swedish monarch, “ that I have preserved the catholic re- 
ligion, and made the emperor a free man!” Tbc death of Gustaviis deserves more pai- 
licular notice. 

'idle king of Sweden first received a ball in his left arm. This wound he either felt 
not, or disregarded for a time, still pressing on with intrepid valour. \ ct the soldieri 
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perceived their leader to be wounded, and expressed their sorrow on that account ; 
“Courage, my comrades !” cried he, “ the hurt is nothin;! ; |ct us resume our ardour, 
and maiutain the charge.” At lengtli, however, perceiving his voice and strength to 
tail him, he desired liis cousin, the duke of Saxe Lauenburg, to conycy Ijim to .M)uie 
place of safety. 

In that instant, as the warlike king's brave associ.Ue.s were preparing to conduct him 
out ot the scene of action, an imperial cavalier advanced, nnol)scrvcd, and crying 
aloud, “ Long have 1 sought thee ! ’ transpierced Gtislavus tlirougii the body uiih a 
pistol ball. Rut this bold champion did not long enjoy the glory of his daring exploit : 
tor the duke of Sa.vc Lauenburg’s master of the horse, shot him dead, with the vauitling 
words recent on his lips. 

I’iccolomirii's ciiirassiciM now maJe a furious attack upon the king of Sivcdcn’s com- 
panions. (ju.«tavus was held iij) on Ins .saddle for sometime; but his horse, having 
received . a wound in the shoulder, made a liirious plunge, and flung the lidcr to the 
earth. Ilvs majcsly s military followers were soon alter utterly *dis|>;rscd, Inil liis per- 
sonal ullciulaiits rciiinincd with him. llis tao l.iiiMiil grooms, tliougli mortally uound- 
I'd, lliiew llicmsclvcs over tij cir nla'^te^'.s bodv , and one gcntlcnum of tlie bcd-cliamber, 
who lay on the ground, liaving cried out, in orilcr to save his siwcrcign's lile, that he 
was king of. Sweden, was instantly stabbed to tlie heart by an imperial cuirassier. 

(inslavns lieing afterwards asked who he was, replied with heroic firmness and niag- 
nauimity, “ I am the king of Sweden ! and seal, with iny blood, the protestant religion, 
and the lihcriicb of Germaov.” 'J’he im.prrialists gave iiim five barbarons wounds, and 
a bullet pa.K.sed througli his head, yet had he str< ngth hit to cxclaitn, “ Aly God ! my 
God!’ His body was recovered by Siulhaus, in s[)ile ot the most vigorous ell'oi ts of 
Piccoloniini, who strove to carry it off. 

No prince, aniieiit or modern, seems to have possessed, in so eminent a decree as 
Gustaviib /jdolphus, the united qualities of the hero, the statesman, and the commaiulcr; 
that intuitive genius which conceives, that wisdom which plans, and that hapiiy com- 
bination of courage and conduct wiiicli gives success to an enlcrprize. Nor was tlie 
military progress of any leader ever equally rapid, under circumstances c<pially diiii- 
cult ; with an iufeiior force, against warlike nations, and disciplined troops, com- 
manded by able and experienced generals. Ilis greatest fault, as a king and a com- 
inandcr, was an excess of valour. He usually appeared mi the front f>f Ibo battle, 
mounted on a horse of particular colour ; whicli, with his large and majestic stature, 
surpassing that of every other Swede, made him known both to friends and foes. 

Rut Gustavus had other qualities beside those of tlie military and political kind. He 
was a [lioils Christian, a warm liiend, a tender husband, a dutiful son, an aflectioiiate 
father. And tlie sentiments suited to all these softer characters are a<lmiiably dis- 
plnyed- in a letter from the Swedish monarch to his minister, Oxenstiern, wiitten a lew 
<lays before the battle of Lutzen. “ Though the cause in wliich 1 am engaged,’ said 
be, “is just and good, yet the event of war, because of the vici.'-silu(les of huinan af- 
fairs, must ever be deemed doubtful. IJuccilain, also, is the duiation ol moital life; 
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1 tlierefcrc require and beseech you, in the name of oiir blessed Redeemer^ to preserve 
your fortitude of spirit, though events should not proceed in perfect conformity to my 
wishes.” * 

“ Remember, likewise,” continued Oustavus, “ how I should comfort myself in re- 
gard to you, if, by divine permission, I might live till that period, when you s'liall have 
occasion for my assistance of any kind. Consider me as a man, the guardian of a 
kingdom, who has struggled with difficulties for twenty years, and passed through them 
w’iilj reputation, by the protection and mercy of heaven ; as a man, w'ho loved and 
honoured his relations ; and who neglected life, riches, and happy days, for the pre- 
servation and glory of his country and faithful subjects ; expecting no other recompence 
tlian to he declared. The prince wiio fulfilled the duties of that station which providence 
had assigned him in ihi.s world.” 

“ They who survive mo,” added he, “ for I, like others, must expect to feel the 
stroke of mortality, arc, on my aecouut, and, for many other reasons, rcai objects of 
your commiseration : they are of tlie tender and defenceless sex : a helpless mother, 
who wants a guide, and an infant daughter, who needs a protector ! Natural all’cction 
forces these lines from tlie hand of a son and a parent.” 

The death of the king of Sweden presaged great alterations in tlie state of Europe. 
The elector Palatine, who was in hopes of being restored, not only to liis hereditary 
(luminions, but to tlic throne of Rohemia, died soon after of chagrin. The German 
protestants, now without a head, became divided into factions ; the imperialists, though 
defeated, were transported with joy, and prepared to push the war with vigour; wliile 
the Swedes, though victorious, were overwheliped with sorrow for tlie loss ot their heroic 
prince, whose daughter and successor, Christina, was only six years of age. A coun- 
cil of regency, however, being appointed, and the management of the war in Germany 
committed to the chancellor Oxenstiern, a man of gfeat political talents, the protestant 
confederacy again wore a formidable aspect. Tlie nllia.nco between France and Sweden 
was renewed, and hostilities were jiusliod with vigour and success, by the duke ot Saxe 
Weymar, and the generals Rannicr and Horn. 

Notwitbstandiijg lliese favouralils appearances, the war became every day more bur- 
tlicnsoine and disagreeable, both to the Swedes and their German allies ; and Oxenstiern, 
wlio hitherto succcssfullv employed his genius in finding resources for tiie support of the 
common cause, saw it in danger of sinking, when an unexpected event gave new hopes 
to the confederates. The emperor, become jealous of the vast power he had granted 
to Walstein, wliose insolence and ambition knew no jbounits, resolved to deprive him 
of the coiiiniand ; and Walstein, in order to prevent his disgrace, is said to have con- 
certed the means of a revolt. It is at least certain, that he attempted to secure himself 
by winning the attaclimcnt of his soldiers ; and Ferdinand, afraid of the delay of a legal 
trial, or having no proof of his treason, and dreading his resentmeut, had recourse to the 
dishonourable expedient of assassination. 

Rut tlie fall of this great man, who had chiefly obstructed the progress of the Swedish 
arms, both before and since the death of Gustavus, was not followed l>y all those ad- 
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vantages wliirl/ tiie confetlerates expected from it. The imperialists, animated hy the 
presence of tlie king of iiijiiii.iry, the emperor’s eldest son, who succeeded ^Valsteill in 
the command of llic army, made up in valour what their general wanted in experic!}CP. 
'J^\enty tliousand Spanish and Italian troops arrived in Ciermany under the duke ot 
I'Vria ; and the cardinal Infant, the new' governor of the Low' Countries, likewise 
In'ought a reinforcement to the catholic cause : the duke of Lonain, a soldier ot for- 
tune, joined tiie kiijg of llungurv with 10,000 men ; and the duke of Bavaria, whom 
the Swedes had deprived of the Palatinate, also found himself under the necessity of 
uniting his forces to tliosc of tliC emperor. 

Mcaniwhilc, the Swedisli generals, Hannier, Horn, and the diikc of Saxe ^Veymar, 
mainlai'n^id a supcriui ity on the Oder, the Rhine, and the Danube ; and the cleetoi of 
Saxony in Rohemia and J.usatia. Horn and the duke of Saxe Weymar united their 
forces, in order to oppose the progress of the king of Hungary, w ho had already made? 
himself master oJ' Jlatishon. They came up with him near Nordlingcn, w'here w’as 
fi)uglit one of the most olistiiidtc and bloody battles recorded in history ; and wheic 
tiic Swedes were totally routed, in spite of their most vigorous efforts. In vain did the 
duke ol Saxe W eymar remind them of Lcipsic and Lutzen : though a consiunmatc gene-* 
ral, he wanted that all-inspiring spirit ot (justavus, which communicated his own hcio* 
ism to bis troops, and made them irresistible, unless when o[)posed to insuperabiC 
bulw'arks. 

This defeat tlirow the members of the Kvangelical Union into the utmost consternation 
and despair. I’licy accused the Swedes, whom they had lately extolled as tlicir de- 
liverers, of all the calamities wliich they felt or dreaded ; and the emperor, taking ad- 
vantage of these discontents, and his own success, did not fail to divide the contederatea 
y(:t more by negotiation. 'J’hc elector ot Saxony first deserted tlic alliance : and a tieaty 
with the court of Vienna, to the following purpoit, was at length signed at 1 raguc, by 
all the [jrotestant princes, except the landgrave ot Hesse Cassel. • 

‘‘ d he protestants shall retain lor ever the mediate ecclesiastical benefices which did 
not depend immediately upon the emperor, and were sci/etl before the pacification of 
Passan; and they shall retain, for the space of 40yeais, the immediate ecclesiastical 
belli hces, though seized since the treaty of Passan, it actually enjoyed befoie the I2lh 
of November,- in the year 15^27; the exercise of the protestant religion shall be lieely 
permitted in all the dominions of the empire, except the kingdom of, Bohemia, and Ibc 
provinces 1 clonging to the house of Austria ; the duke oi Bavaria snail be maiutaiucil 
in possession of the Palatinate, on condition of paying the jointure of Fredciics 
widow, and granting a proper subsistence to his son, when he shall return to bis duty , 
and there shall be, between the emperor and the confederates of the Augsburg confes- 
sion. who shall sign this treaty, a mutual restitution of every thing taken since the irrup- 
tion of Gustavusinto the empire.” 

In consequence of this pacification, almost the whole weight of the wai devolved 
imongst the Swedes and the French, between whom a fresh treaty had been concluded- 
VoL. I. *0K 
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bv Richelieu and Oxensticrn ; and a French army marched into Germany, in order to 
sij|i|)ort the duke of Saxe Wcymar. 

In 1636, a decisive battle wao fought in Upper Germany, between the Swedes, un- 
der general IJannier, and the imperialists, commanded by the elector of Saxony. After 
Matching the motions of each other for sometime, they halted in tlic plains of VVislock, 
where both armies prepared for battle. The imperial camp w-as pitched on an eminence, 
and foitificd with M redoubts, under 'vbicli tiic troops stood ready to engage. Desirous 
of drawing the enemy from that arivontageou.s post, Baniiier ordered part of his caval- 
rv to advance and skiimisli. This feint having, in some measure, the intended eft'ect, 
IJannier ordered colontd Gun, who commanded tlic liglit wing of the Swedes, to at- 
tack the enemy, and^idvanccd himself at the head of five brigades to support that wing ; 
while general Statens, with the left wing wheeled round the hill, in order to charge tlie 
imperialists in flank. These attacks were executed with such vigour, that the whole Aus- 
trian and Saxon infantry was broken or cut down. Five thousand men feii on the field 
or in the pursuit ; 7000 were taken, together with 30 pieces of cannon, 150 ensigns, and 
an incredible number of watrstons. 

The battle of VVislock, wbicb restored the lustre of the Swedish arms, raised Bannier 
to the highest degree of military reputation, and gave a signal blow to the imperial 
power, was follov'cd by the demise of Ferdinand II. He died at Vienna, in the .5.9th 
year of his age, and the 1 8th of his reign, and was sticcceded in the imperial throne 
by ills son, Ferdinand III. The accession of this prince made little alteration in the 
state of tile war : for although the first year of the new reign was distinguished by no me- 
morable enterprize, tbe greater part of it being wasted in fruitless negotiations, the. next 
campaign was remarkably active and bloody ; as if the contending powers had only been 
resting themselves in order to renew-, with more destructive rage, the work of death. 
Theduko of Saxe Weyrnar, who had already fully revenged the injuries of liis family 
jpon the house of Austria, advanced to Rbinfeld early in the spring, and resolved to 
besiege it in form. It was accordingly invested ; but the defence was so obstinate, that, 
notwithstanding tbe utmost efforts of valour and military skill, the imperislists hud 
time to come to its relief, under general Savcili and the famous John dc Wert. Both 
armies were immediately ranged in order of battle, and Weymar’s right wing fell ivilli 
such fury upon the enemy’s left, commanded by V'ert in person, that it was quiclJy 
broken. The left wing of Weymar’s army was not equally successful. On the con- 
trary, it was repulsed ; but he collected his cavalry, and repeated the charge with such 
vigour, that the enemy must have been totally routed, lied they not retired under cover 
of tlic shades of night. The battle was renewed next day, when the defeat of the im- 
perialists was completed, and both their generals made prisoners, together with a great 
number of in!eiior officers. 

The duke, after this victory, returned to the siege of Rhinfcld, to which he granted 
an honourable capitulation, in consideration of its gallant defence. Newburg, Kotte- 
fcri, and Priburg, the capital of Brisgaw, were also reduced ; and tbe siege of BrUnc 
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was undertaken, witli the greatest confidence of success. Here the duke of Lorrain, and 
Ooentz, the imperial geiieral, attempted to interrupt Weymar’s career, by attacking 
his intrenchineiUs, but without effect. They always foiiiul inin upon his guard ; and 
Rrisac was forced at last to surrcmlcr, after it had hecn reduced to such exlreuiity by 
taminCi that the governor was obliged to set a gnard upon the burying places^ in order 
to prevent the iuhahitanis irjiu digging up and flevouring tl)C dead. 

While the duke of baxc AW'ymar thus triumphed over the imperialists in Alsace, the 
Sw'cdish general Raimicr prosecuted his conquests in Pomerania. After the victory 
obtained at Wislock, he reduced (/artz, Lucts, Dcmmin, and Wolgast ; and, under- 
standing that Galas had c.xtcnded his army, he sent Stalans and 'lorstenson, two gal- 
lant officers, with a reconnoiteririi; detachment, that surprised and cut in pieces t\w> 
regiments of imperial horse, liut Charles Lewis, prince l^alalinc, son of the expelled 
elector, who had assembled some troops, and burned vviih impatience to re-cstabli.sh 
himself by the sword, w-as less fortunate in Westphalia. C'ount Ilasfeld, the emperors 
lieutenant-general, in that province, advanced against him with a powerful army, in 
order to raise the siege of Lemgau, the capital of the country of Lippe. Lewis, sensi- 
ble that he was in no condition to defend his lines against such a force, retreated 
toward Minden; but Hasfcld romiiig up with bitn iu llie valley of Astlieim, an action 
ensued, in wliicli victory continued long doubtful, but at last declared in favour of tbc 
imperialists. 'I'bc Palatine’s little army was almost cut off, Ihs artillery was lost, and bis 
brother Robert made prisoner. 

In I6'3i> all tlie aspiring hopes of Dunnicr and the Swedes 'were suddenly blasted, by 
the immature death of Bernard, duke of Saxe Weymar. He began tlie campaign v»itli 
the siege of Thau, which lie ordered to be battered with red-hot bullets ; a mode of 
attack which threw the inhabitants into such consternation, that tliey surrendered al* 
most instantly, lliongli they bad before baffled all the efforts of Guebriunt, the French 
general. Bernard’s character was now so high, and his army so formidable to the im[)e- 
rial throne, that Ferdinand made some secret attempts to detach him from tlie Fiencli 
interest. But instead of listening to such proposals, which he considered as insidious, 
or slackening liis operations, be vigorously exerted himself in taking measures for 
passing the Rhine. While thus employed, he fell sick at Hunningen, whence be was 
transported by water to Newburg, and there expired in the Sotli year of bis age. He 
IS supposed to have fallen h sacrihee to the jealousy and ambition of cardinal Richelieu, 
who was not only desirous of gettins; possession of Brisac, but afraid that bis scheme 
of humbling the liouse of Austria might be defeated, if the duke of Saxe Weymar should 
close with tlie emperor’s proposals. Puffendorf not only supports this opinion, but 
positively aflirms, that the duke was taken off by poison, and that bis body had all the 
marks of it. 

The death of Weymar was no sooner known, than a violent contest arose who should 
possess his army. Endeavours were used by the Swedish agents in Germany, »o en- 
gige the officers and soldiers to join general Bannier ; the emperor took every measure 
in his power to draw them into his service, and regain possession of the places which 
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l‘)c (lukf; had conquered ; nnd Charles J.euis, prince Palatine, llie re-cstablishment of 
whose family had been the chief cause of the war, attern[)tcd to gain tiu'm through the 
inrtucnce of England and Iloliand, lJut cardinal Kichclieu ordered Lewis to be arrest- 
ed at Moulins. in liis return from London, and carried prisoner to the castle of Vin- 
cennes, where he was confined till a treaty was concluded between Prance and Ui?. 
Weymarian officers. It was stipulated. That the troops of IJcrriard, duke of Saxo 
Weymar-. should constitute a separate body, under the direction of the officers named 
in his W'ill for that purpose ; that the PVench king should keep this body always effective, 
by the payment of a certain annual r.uin for raising reci nits ; tliat he should continue to 
the principal officers the same appointments which they bad enjoyed under the duk?^ 
furnish them with bread, ammunition, and all other necessaries of war, and ratify tiic 
several nonalions which Uernard had made to his officers and soldiers; that the troops 
should receive their orders from the duke of Longuevilic, through tlic medium of their 
own commanders, who should he summoned to all councils held for the service of the 
common cause'; that the conquered places should he put into the hands of his most 
Christian majesty, who might at please-"', appoint governors for Prisiic and PViburg; 
but that the g(>rrisons should consist of an equal number of Prcuch and German 
soldiers ; and tliat the governors of the other places be choocn from the V eymarian 
army. 

In the year 1541, during the deliberations of t!ic diet, w hich was then sitting at Ratis- 
bon, tfie counts d Avaux and Salvius, tiie plenipotentiaries of Prance and Sweden, were 
negotiating at Hamburg, the preliminaries of a general peace were signed at Lutzen, 
by one of lerdinands aulic counsellors. After certain difficulties had been removed, 
it was agreed by these celebrated statesmen, that a congress for a general peace should he 
held at Munster and Osnaburg, the garrisons of which should march out ; that the in- 
uahiiaius should be released from their oath of allegiance to eitlicr party, and observe a 
strict ncnlrality during tijc time of negotiation ; that both cities should be guarded by their 
own burgliers and soldiers, commanded by the magistrates, who should be accountable 
for the efiectsS, persons, and attendants of the negotiators ; that the t'vo conferences should 
be considered as only one congress, and the roads between the two cities be safe for all 
goers and comers, togclhcr with the intermediate places, where the negotiators might 
think proper to confer with each dlher ; that, in case the negotiation sliould be inter- 
rupted before a treaty could be concluded, Munster and Osnaburg sliould return to the 
same situation in which tlicy w^erc before the congress; but that the neutrality should 
be observed six weeks after the conferences were bres.tn off': that all the safe-conducts 
on each side should he erehanged at Hamburg, liirough the mediation of the Danish 
ambassador, in the space of two months after the date of the agreement ; Irimt the em- 
peror and king ot Spain should grant safe-conducts to the ministers of Fiance, Sweden/ 
and their allies in Germany and elsewhere, and receive the same security from his most 
Christian majesty, and that Sweden should grant safe-conducts to the emperor's pkmi- 
potentiaties, as well as tliose of the electors of Mentz and Brandenburg. It was farther 
That France should treat at Munster, and Sweden at Osnaburg: and that 
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each crown should have a secretary where tl>c otlicr’s plenipotentiary was, in order to 
communicate their mutual resolutions. 

The emperor, for the present, refused to ratify this convention, which lie said was 
prejudicial to his honour, as well as to the interests of the (lerinanic body ; and certain 
unexpected events, fatal to the liopcs of the coiifuderalcs, conliiiiicd him in his resolution 
of continuing the war* 

Among these disastrous c'vcnts may be reckoned the death of l>annier% who fell sick 
at Zickaw, in conscrjuerice of fatigue ; aiul expired at Ilalbersladt, in the 41 st year 
ot his age, to the inhnile loss, and incxpiessibh* regret of his country, as well as her 
allies. Ucside his knowledge in the art of war, which he had accpiired under the great 
Gustavus, to whom he wasscaiccly inferior as a commander, he was distingui^lied by 
his moderation and Immanity toward those whom he liad vanquislK d. He always avoided 
the edusion oi blood, as far as circumstances would admit : and, being robust, [ratient, 
indefatigable, and active, he was adored by the soldiei'y, wdrose toils and dangers he 
cheerfully shai'cd. 

In 1643, the eyes of all lMjro[re were again turned towards the negotiations at Mun- 
ster and Osnaburg. I'he plenipotentiaries named by the emperor wore the count 
d’Aversperg, and the baron dc Krane, with Henry, duke of Saxe Lunenburg, who 
was chief of the cmlrassy. France deirntcd the count d’Avaux and dc Servien, coun- 
sellor' ol state ; Sweden, Salvius, assisted by a son of the celebrated chancellor Oxen- 
stierrr : and Spain, the rnat'qnis de C’ustel Rodci'igo and Diego dc Saavredn. l^epw- 
ties were alsoiramed by the other Furopean powers intcr'csted in the negotiations. The 
Sue(li'^h garrison qirittcd Osrrahui'g ; which, together with Munster', was, by the haion 
dc Kr'aire, r'cleased from the oath that the citizens had taken to the cmpcr'or ; and the 
regencies of both cities swore that they would observe an exact neutrality, and protect the 
persons and effects of tlie negotiators. • 

In the midst of these advances tow'ards peace, Tor’stenson was ordcr'cd by the court 
of Sweden to carr'y war into the duchy of Holstein ; the I'cgerrcy being incensed against 
the king of Denmark, udioin they accused of concealing all the hostile intentions of an 
enemy under the mask of a mediator. He had taker) several Swedish vessels in the 
Sound, and refused to give satislaction to the I'egcncy, which complained of tlrese act? 
of hostility. It was therefore resolved, in a general assembly of the .states of Sweden, 
ro make reprisals. That resolution, Iron ever', was not publicly known till the moment 
that Torstenson invaded Holstein. In that duchy he reduced Oldislce, Kiel, and 
several other places of importance. 

Christian IV. alarmed at this irruption, comrplained of it to Torstenson, as a palpa- 
ble infringement of the treaty lately coircluded between Denmark and Sw’edcn Rut 
finding that the Swedish general, instead of paying any regard to such remonstrance, 
peneti'ated into Jutlarrd, and made himself master of almost all the towns in tirat pro- 
vince, his Danish majesty had recourse to the emperor, who ordered Galas to march 
to his assistance in the depth of wunler. The iiDperialists, though mtjch retarded by the 
snow, w hich rendered the roads almost impassable, at length appeared on the frontiers 
VoL. L ^ y L 
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of Holstein ; where a resolution was taken to starve the Swedes in Jutland, by occu- 
p’/ing the defiles lietwecn Stockholm and Sleswick. This design, however, was rendered 
iihortivo by the vij'ilancc of 'I'orsU nsou, who marched toward Uendtburg with an in- 
tention to I’ivc Galas battle, in case he should dispute the passage ; and as the iinpe- 
lialists did not think [)ropcr to give !iim the least molestation, he quitted Holstein, inter- 
cepted some of their convoys, and encamped near Ratzburg. 

IMcanuliilc. France, finding the general negotiations disturbed by the war between 
Sweden and Denmaik, sent M. de la Thuilleiie to Cojienhagen, in order to bring 
about an accommodation. His proposals, liotvcvcr, met with little attention, until, the 
ictr 4 .at of the imperialists, and an advantage gained by the Swedes over their northern 
neigldiours at sea, made t!ic Danish monarcli more tractable. Despairing of being able 
to obtain fresb succours fiom tlie emjieror, Christian now listened to t’ne mediation of 
France. A treaty was accordingly concluded at Rromsboo, by which Sweden restoreil 
to Denmark all -the towns that Torstenson bad taken in Holstein, and Christian, on bis 
part, ceded to Sweden, Jcmptic, Ilalland, tlie island of Gotlilaml, and the citadel 
and the town of AVisbie, with all the isles depending upon it. Reside tliis treaty, which 
enabled Sweden to act with all her forces against the house of Austria, Tlmilleiic con- 
cluded an alliance between France and Denmark, by whicli C'hristian agreed to 
yield no assistance, directly or indirectly, to the enemies of France, or tliose of her 
allies. 

Till lfi48, the negotiations at Munster and Osnabmg, had varied according to the 
vicissitudes of the war ; but the French and Swedes being then decisively victorious, 
aud having no other enemy in Germany but the emperor, all tiic rest being either sub- 
dued or in alliance with them, it only remained for Ferdinand to receive law from those 
powers. Other circumstances conspired to forward the treaty. Sweden was weary of 
the war, notwithstanding the great success of its arms, during 1 8 years of hostilities; 
and the young queen, Christina, so distinguished by her love for learning, was desi- 
rous of repose, that she might have leisure to pursue her favourite studies. The United 
Provinces, become jealous of Fiance, had concluded, in 1647, a separate treaty 
with Spain ; in which their independency was not only acknowledged, but the republic 
was declared a free and sovereign stale, by the only power that had disputed it, at a 
vast expence of blood aud treasure, with an obstinacy to which histfiry aft'ords no paral- 
lel, for the term of 80 years. Fiance, therefore, was left to sustain the whole weight 
of the war against the Spanish branch of the house of Auslria ; and cardinal Mazarine, 
her. prime minister, being at the same time threatened with an intestine war, became 
more moder.>te in his demands at the congress, as well as more sincerely^ disposed to 
promote the tranquillity of Germany. 

In consequence of these favourable occurrences and corresponding views, the me- 
morable Peace of Westphalia was signed at Munster on the 24th day pf October, in 
the year 154&. As it is a fundamental law of the empire, and the basis of all subse- 
quent treaties, it is necessary to state the substance of the principal articles of it. 

In order tu satisfy the different powers, the following important stipulations were 
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fonnj iicct’ssary ; iwaincly, Tliat France shall possess the sovereignty of the three arch- 
bishoprics, Metz, Toul, and Verdun, the city of Pignrrol, Bnsac, and its dependen- 
cies, the territory of Suntgau, tlic landgraviates of Upper and Louer Alsace, and 
the riglit to op a garrison it) Philipsburg ; that to Sweden shall be granU cl, besides 
five millions of crowns, the archbishopric of Bremen and the bishopric of \ erde n secu- 
larised, Upper Pomerania, Stetin, the isle of Rugen, and the . city of Wismar, in the 


duchy of -Mecklenburg, all to be held as fiefs of the empire, with three votes at the 
diet ; that the elector of Brandenburg shall be reimbursed for the loss ot Upper Pome- 
rania, by the cession of the bishopric of IMagdeburg secularized, and by having tliC 
bishopric of Haibcrstadt, Minden, and Camin declared secular principalities, w ith four 
votes at the diet ; that the duke of ^lecklcnburg, as an equivalent for Wismar, shall 
have the bishoprics of Sch'^erin and Ratsburg elected, in like manner, into secular 
princi()alities ; that the electoral dignity, with the Upper Palatinate, sliall remain will) 
Maximilian, duke of Bavaria, and his descendants, as long us they shall produce male 
issue ; but that the Lower Palatinate shall lie restored to Charles Lewis, son of the 
deposed elector, in whose favour shall be estal)li‘'hed an eighth electorate, to continue 
till the extinction of tlic house of Bavaiia. All the other |vt iuccs and stales ot the em- 
pire were re-established in their lands, rights, and prerogalivcb, which they enjoyed be- 
fore the troubles of Boljcmia, in iGli). 

The republic of S\\itzcrlund was declared to be a sovaneign stat(% exempt iioin the 
jurisdiction of the empire r and the long-disputed snccessiofi ol Cloves and Julicrs, with 


the restitution of Lorrain, was referred to arbitration. 

d lic stipulatioi>s in regard to religion were no less accurate and comprehensive. The 
pacilication of Passau was confirmed in its full extent ; and it was farliicr agreed, That 
ti;o Calv inists shall enjoy the same privileges as the Lutherans ; that the imperial clmiu- 
hcr should consist of 24 prolostant members, and 26 catholics : tSat the emperor shall 
icc<Jve six protestaiits into his aulic council, and that an equal number of catholic and 
protestant deputies shall be chosen for the diet, except wiicn it is convoked on a cause 
that concerns one of the two religions, in which ease, all the deputies shall be prott* slants, 
if it re.^pects the protestaiits ; and catholics, if it relates to the followers ol the catholic 


laid). 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Germakv ani> i iii: N jiitii F ruin the peace of IFcstphalia, to tke present 

time. 


T hat tranquillity which the peace of Westphalia had restored to Germany, con- 
tinued unmolested till the death of Ferdinand HI. in 1057, when an interregnum 
of five months ensued, and the diet was violently agitated in regard to the choice of a 
successor. At last, however, his son Leopold w'as raised to the imperial throne ; for 
although jealousies prevailed among some of the electors, on account of the ambition 
of the house of. Austria, the greater number were convinced of the propriety of such a 
choice, in order to prevent more alarming dangers. While the Turks remained masters 
of Hilda, the French in possession of Alsace, and the Swedes of Pomerania, a powerful 
finperor seemed necessary. 

The first measure of Leopold’s reign, was the finishing of an alliance whicii his father 
had began, with Poland and Denmark, in opposition to Sweden. Hut wc shall have 
occasion to notice the events to which this alliance gave birth, in tracing the history of 
file northern kingdoms. 

Sweden had been raised to the highest ^pitch of military reputation by the victories of 
Gustavus Adolphus, who was considered as the clKim|)ioii of the prolestant cause; hut 
wlio gratified his own ambition and love of glory, at the same time that he protected 
tlie liberties of (term.my, which his immature death only perhaps prevented him from 
overturning. And fii.s daughter ChrLstina, no loss ambitions of fame, though neither 
in the camp nor cabinet, immortalized her short reign l)y declaring herself the patroness 
of learning and the polite arts. She dicw to her court Grotius, Vossiiis, Des Cartes, 
and other eminent men, whom she liberally rewarded. Rut her studies in general, 
wcio too antiquated and abstract, to give lustre to her character as a woman ; and by 
occupying too much of her attention, they were injurious to her reputation as a queen. 
She acceded to the peace of Westphalia, from a desire of indulging her passion for 
study, lather than out of any regard to the happiness of Sweden or the rcjiosc of 
Europe. That peace lightened the cares of government; but they were still too weigiity 
for Chiistina. “ I think I seethe Devil!” said she, “when my secretary enters with 
his dispatclies.” 

In order to enable the queen to pursue her literary amusements, without disadvan- 
tage to the .state, the senate of Sweden proposed that she should marry litr cousin, 
Cliarles Gustuviis, prince Palatine of Deux Ponls, for whom she liad been designed 
from her infancy. Rut although this prince appears to have been a favourite, like our 
Elizabeth, she did not choose to give herself a master. She prevailed, however, with 
the states to declare Charles Gustavus her successor ; a measure by which she kept 
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lier^elf at liberty, secured tlic tranquillity of Sweden, and repressed the ambition of some 
great families, who might, in case of her death, otherwise have otfered pretensions to the 
crown. 

J5gt the Swedes, nmoiii; uliorii refinement had made little progress, but wljosc mar- 
tial spirit was now at its li( ight, and ainong whom policy was well understood, could 
not to see the d.uiLjljter of the great Ciustavus devote her time uml her talents solely 
t»') the .‘'tnily ol dead languages; to the disputes about voitices, innat(i ideas, and other 
unavailing speculations ; to a taste for me(hils, statues, pictures, and public spectacles, 
in contempt ol the’ nohler care s of royalty. And they were yet more displeased to find 
the r(‘>ouices ol the kingdom i‘\Iian‘'te(l, in what they considered as inglorious pursuits, 
and ciijldisij amuseineiiN. 

An umvorbal (ln><‘onient and ('hiislina was again pressed to marry. 'Ihc 

disgust oec.Ciicjncd hy t!li^ imp )rtunilY, first suggested to her the idea of r|uiiting the 
throne. She aej'orfiin dy signified her intention of resigning, in a letter to Clrarlcs Giis- 
tavns, and oj‘ snr i''‘nd( ring her crown in lull senate. 

Mnt Climb s, limned in di.simnl'Uion, aniUearing the queen had laid a snare for him, 
ngecled her proposal, and fiiayed llut God and Sweden might long preserve her ma- 
jesty. l\'rliip^ he Haltered himself, that the .senate would accept her r('‘'’.gnaMon, ami 
a[)point him to ihe goveimneiit, in reeompenee for his modt'^ty ; but he v\as dcccnved, 
if these acre hi', expectations. Tlic .senate and the chief ollicers of state, lieadi.d hy 
chancellor Oxenstier/i, waited iifion the <|nc(.n. .And whetiu :' Ghrislina had a mind to 
alaim lu’r discontented .snl)jects, and c^stabiisb herself more firmly upon llie ihrcaie, by 
pretending to desert it, or whatever <'lso miglit be her nuilives tor resigning ; in a nord, 
whether having icnonnced the crown out of \anity, uhieh dictated mo'it ot her action’^, 
she was deposed to resume it ouL of capi ice ; ^he siilnmlted, or pretended to siihnjit, to 
llie importunity of licr .snhjcets and successor and conscntevl to ;eign on condition that 
.she should be no more pres^^^l to marry. 

Finding it imi) 0 '>sible, houcvia’, to recoiicih: literary pursuits, or more [irofierly, 

the love of case, and her romantic Inin ot mini vitli tin duties ot lier station, Chris- 
tina finally resigiu’d her cro\Mi in Km l- ; and ( icules (iiistavn^ ascended tlie llirone ot 
Sv\eden, under the name of Cluules X. /»llcr dcsufiiling the pahicc ot every thing 
curious and valuable, slie left tier capital and her king(h*in, as the abodes (U ignorance 
and barbarism. She (ravelled thrungh Cjermany in meii - tdolhes ; and liaving a de- 
sign of fi.xing her residence at R(mic, that she mlynt have ai; o[>portnnity ot conlciii' 

plating the precious remains of anticjuitY, she emljraec'd the ('atholic religion at 

and solemnly renounced Lulheranisin at Ins[)rijck. 'The calmfiies considered this eon 
version as a ireat Iriiirnpli, and the protectants were riviL a little mortified at the detec- 
tion of so celebrated a woman ; bm botn without re.ison ; lor me ([uccn ol .Sweden, 

who had an equal contempt for tlie [)CCLiliaritics of the two redigions, meant only to con- 
form, in appearance, to the tenet (>( the people among whom slie intended to live, in 
ord‘-.*r to enjoy more agreeably the ple tsnn s oi sut'ial mtereonibe. C't tln.s her letters 
uftord sufficient evidence, to silence the eaviliia-^ ot either p\ilv. 

VoL. 1. ^ y n 
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Blit Christina, like most sovereigns who have qiiilleJ a throre, in order to escape 
froD) tiie cares of royalty, tound herself no less uneasy in private life ; so true is it, that 
happiness depends on thp mind, not on the condition. She snon discovered, that a 
ejneen wiliijut power was a very insignificant cliaractcr in Italy, and is sn[)poscd to iiave 
icpentcd of licr rcbignation. Hut, however that may be, it is certain she became tired 
of her situation, and made two journevs into France, where she was received \vilh much 
respect by the learned, whom she liad pensioned and llatteied, but with little attention 
by tlic polite, especialiy of her own sex. Her masculine air and libertine coirvoisa- 

lion, kept women o"' delicacy at a distance. Nor does slie seem to have dcsiicd tneir 
.ic<iua]nlance ; for when, on her first appearance, some ladies were eager to pay their 
('i\]liiies to her, “ W hat/' said slic, ‘‘ mak(‘s thcbC women so fond of me r Is it be- 
1 am so like a man /’ The celebrated Nuion de l Enclos, whocc "d and l.'caiily 
irave her the power of pleasing to tlic most advantage, and who was no less di.^tii^jnib'icd 
hy the mnltiplicitv of licr amours, than the singului ity of her manner of thinking, was 
tlie only woman in France whom Christina honouied with any purticular mark of lier 
esteem. She lo\c(J the free conversation of the men , or of women, who, like herself, were 
above vulgar restraints. 

The modec'l women in France, liowcvcr, repaid C’hristina's contempt with ridicule. 
And happy had it been for her character, had she never excited, in the mind oJ either 
sex. a more dit^jigreenblc emotion ; but that was soon succeeded by those oi detestation 
and horror. As if not only sovereignty, l)ut despotism, had been attaclied to her [)ersun, 
in a fit of libidinous jealousy, she ordered Monaldeschi, her favourite, to he a^sasbi- 
nated iii the great gallery of Foimtainhleau, and almost in her own presence. Yet llu3 
woman, who iliiis terminated an amour with murder, did not want her apologists 
among the leaincil : and this atrocious violation of the law of nature aiul nulions, in 
an enlightiMicd age, and in the hcari of a civilized kingdom, was allowed to pasb, not only 
without |>uniblini''nt, hut without inquiry ! 

Cliristma found it necessary, liow’evcr, to leave France, v>ficrc she was now justly 
licid in abhorrence. She therefore returned to Rome ; where, under the wing of ll c 
wear of Christ, the greatest criminals found shelter and consolation ; and where the 
(piccn of Sweden, a dupe to vanity and caprice, spent the remainder of her life, in 
sensual iiuhilg(*ncics and literary conversations, with cardinal Azzolini, and other members 
ol the sacred college ; in admiring mdny things for which she had no taste, and in talking 
iiboLil inoio w'ii'ch she liid not understand. 

W hile Christina was thus rambling ever Europe, and amusing herself in a manner 
as nnvvortl’ v of her former character as of the daughter of the great Gustav us, her sue* 
ccssor, Chtules X. was indulging the martial spirit of the Swedes, by the conquest of 
Poland. This he accoinplibhed after several signal victories, in which he discovered 
both courage and conduct. Warsaw, the capital, was obliged to surrender ; and 
Ca.simir, the Poii^h king, took refuge in Silesia. Rut that conquest was ot sniall ad- 
vantage to Sweden. Tlic Poles revolted, in violation of the most solemn oaths and 
engagements ; and the Russians, the Danes, the elector of Brandenburg, and the em- 
peror Leopold, assisted them in expelling their invaders 
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I5ut the king of Sweden, though assailed by so many enemies, was not discouraged. 
Depending on the valour of his troops, he suddenly entered Deninaik, llion governed 
by rredcric III. and laid siege to Copenhagen ; which must have snrrcnclcied, it it 
had not he( n relieved hy a Dutch licet. He made a second attack on the same capital 
the year following, though without success ; and the ardour of his spirit being still un- 
abated, he was taking measures to push the ‘var with redoubled vigour against C'l iii» 
encinies, wlr n lie was carried off by an epidemical fever that raged in his camp. 

As the son ot this warlike and ainbil‘ons monarch was yet a minor, peace now be- 
came necessary to Saeden. A treaty of general pacification for the Norti), '^as »u.- 
cordingly concluded at Oliva ; by which Polish Prussia was restored to Casiinii, nho 
ceded Kstlioniii, and the northern Livonia, to Sweden. Hie Danish monarch, sllll undet 
the terror of the Swedish arms, in.ide also considerable sacrirtces. ^ 

'J'hc north of Jhirope, for several years after the peace of Oliva, was the theatre ot 
but lew consider able’ events. In the king ot Dcinnaik assisted the Dutch in 

their war against I.ngland, nith a licet of 40 shi[>s, in considciation of an annual sub 

sidy of loOU crowns. i i i; 

In 1608, Sweden became a party in the defensive alliance which was formed by Lng- 

land and Holland, to resist the power of 1 ranee. 

In the mean time, the Hungarian nobles, whose privileges had been iinai e( )y t ic em 
peror, flew to aims, and even craved the assistance otthe Jinks, thcii old and imp aca )|C 
ciicniies. 'I'l.c irbols were (luickly subdued, by llie vigour of ],eo()uld. Jxit the body 
of tliiU brave pcoitlc, who liiid so often repelled tlic inlideU, and tilled uitli tlie sa^or 
in tlieir liamJ, a country watered with the blood ot their ancestois, ucrc oti ( issatis 
tied ; and Ciermany itself, deprived of so strong a harrier us Hungary, was soon threat- 
ened by the 'l urks. » . - , . 

'I bJ tu.per,,, entered into an alliance with the Dutch and Spaniards ; and from this 

lime became a parly in the war against Lewis. 

This war will be more particularly treated of in another part ot tins work ; but we 
must licre observe, tliattlic flames soon spread to the north of Europe. 

The king of Sweden was induced, by the payment of large subsu ics, to ta c par 
France; but bad soon cause to repent of this resolution. ii.. 

The Dutch, the Spaniards, and the Danes, became at once iis enemies. ^ 
defeated by the elector of llrandenburg, Avbose territories be had invaded, and lost ai 
Pomaauia llruncfusl taken by the troop, of Brontotek Loncuborg ; olg»,t 

by those ofnramlcnbu.g : andWisioar fell into the hands of the Uane,. 

^These rdiiqucrt, ..ere, ho, .ever, restored l.y tl» treaty of Niioegueo, and tlie treaty ot 
fVcslplialiii remained in foil force in Goniiaoy and the North. 

Urvis, soon alter the treaty of Nunegoen, began to encroach upon the rights ol Oer- 
man, ; bat the imperial armies were employed io another quarter, to oppose a more 

proMing dang^.^ whose privileges Leopold had never aoiScientl, 

again broke out into rcbellioo, and Tckeli, the head of the msotgenis, had called 
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the Turks to the support of his countrymen. l>y the assistiince of the Oasnaw of BueJa, 
he ravaged Silesia, anti reduced many im|)orumt places in Hungary; vUiile Maho- 
met IV. the reigning sultan, was preparing the most fonuidable force that the Ottoman 
empiie had ever sent against Christendom. 

Leopold, foreseeing lliat the gathering storm would finally break upon (lOiinany, 
beside (Icmunding tiie assistance of the princes of the einp:re, concluded an ()[leiisiv (5 
and defen-ive fdliaiice with John Sohieski, king of Poland. Meanwhile, the grand 
Tizier, Kara Mustapha, passing through Hungary, at the head of oO, 000 janizaries, 
30,00i) spaliis, and ‘200,000 common men, assembled for the occasion, with baggage aiul 
artillery in |)roportion to such a multitude, advanced towards ^denna. The duke of 
Lorraiii, uim commanded the imperial foiecs, attempted in vain to oppose the progress 
of the invader. Tiu? Turks, under the grand vizier, took tlie light of the Danube, and 
Tekcli, v/ith the Hungarians, tlic left. Seeing bis capital threatened on every side, 
tlic emperor letired lirst to Lintz, and afterwards to Passau. Two thirds of the in- 
habitants followed the court; and nothing was to be seen, on all sides, but tiigilivcs, 
equij)ages, and carriages laden with moveables. The whole empire was thrown into con- 
stoirnation. 

The garrison of Vienna amounted to aliout 1.5,000 men ; and the citi/ens able to 
bear arms, to near 50,000. The d’urks invested the town on the 17tli of duly: and 
lhc 7 liad not only dc-lroycd the submlis, but made a breach in the body of the [ilacc 
by tiic 1st of Scptenibor. 'Jdic duke of Lorrain bad licen so fortunate as to prevent tlie 
Hungarians liom joining tlie d'lirks, but was unable to lend the garrison any relief; 
and an assault was every moment expected, when a deliverer appeared. John Sobi- 
cslvi, king of Poland, having joined his troops to those of Saxony, Bavaria, and the 
( ircles, made a signal to the bcbi(?ged from the top of the mountain of Calemberg, and 
inspiicil theiii with new liopos. Kara Mustaplia, who, from a contempt of the Chris- 
tians, had neglected to push the assault, and who, amidst the progress of ruin, had 
wantoned in luxury, was now made sensible of his mistake, wlien too late to re- 
pair it. 

The Christians, to the number of 64,000, dcsccmclcd the mountain, under the com- 
mand of the king of Poland, the duke of Lorram, and an incredible number ot Cler- 
mau princes. J'lie grand vi.sier advanced to mci t them at the head of the main body 
of the l uikisli army, wliile he ordered on assault to he made upon tlie city with !20,000 
men, who were kit in the tienches. The assault Liied ; and the J'uiks being seized 
with a jiaiiic, were routed almost without resistance. Only 500 ot llie victors fell, ami 
not above KaiO of tlie vanquished. And so great was the terror, and so *preci[)itate 
tliC flight ol the infidels, that llicy abandoned not only their tents, artillciy, and baggage, 
but left beliind them even tlie famous standard of Mubomet, which was seut as a pre- 
sent to the pope. The Turks received another defeat, in ‘^he plain ot 13arcan ; and 
all Hungary, on both sides of the Danube, was recovered by the imperial arms. 

The emperor having subdued the Hungarian malcontents, and defeated the Turks^ 
tinned tiis attention to the side of France. A league was concluded by the vraoto 
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empire at Augsburg to dofeiul the liberties of Europe ; and to this league Dcninaik and 
Sweden, as well as many uf the soiUhcni powers afterward acceded. 

Fur nine years after the league of Augsburg, the emperor was exposed to a double 
war; that on the side of France, which was terminated by the treaty ot Ryswick, in 
1607 ; and tliat with the Turks, in wliicli the Austrians were ultimately sugccsslul ; the 
links being obliged to cede to the emperor by ibe treaty ot Cailowitx, all Hungary on 
ihi^ side tlic Saavc, with Transylvania and Sclavonia. 

1 he ticaty of Ryswick was not productive of lasting tranquillity. The powers of the 
soulli and west wt-rc v(‘ry soon alter engaged, tirst in negotiation, and then in war, to 
promote or icsisl the [nogress of the house of Bourbon ; while the aftairs ot the nortli 
and cast were agitated i)v the long and hloocly contest between Charles XH. and Peter 
the (fieat, two or the most extraordinary men that e.ver existed. In order to tCvich his 
liall ( ivili/eil subjects the art of war, and to gain a port on the eastern shore ot the 
Jiallic, the latter of tliese monurchs johu'd with the kmgs ot Poland and Denmark in un- 
provoked hostilities against the young Charles of Sweden. 

In tliese ambitious projects the hostile princes were tncouraged, not only hy the yonlh 
of the king of Sweden, who had succeeded his father, Cliarles XI. in lh'97» when only 
Jj years ot age, hut by the little estimation in which he w-as hehl by iorcign courts. 
Charles, however, .suddenly gave the lie to public opinion^, by discovering the greatest 
talents lor war, aceonipanit'd with the most cnterpiizing and heroic spirit. No sooner did 
the occasion call, than ijis liold genius l)c>'an to shew itselt. In^tearl ot being discon- 
certed, when told oi the poweiful conlcdeiacy that was tunning ag-iiuot him, he seemed 
lather to lejoico at the opportiinitv which it would aftoid him ot displaying his coinage. 
]\feauwhile, he did not neglect the necessary preparations m* [precautions. He ic- 
liCwed the aihaiicc of S^\eden with England and Hi'iland ; ami he sent an aimy 
irdo Pomerania, to he rcfidy to suppoit tiie liukc ot Hoblrin, his bi othoi -in-law. 

(Jn Holstein the stoim lirst fell. "Elio D.uns, led l)y the (inko ot Wuitembuig, and 
encouraged by the [ireseuce ot tiieir sovereign, invaiied that duchy ; and aitei taking 
some inconsiderable places, invested 'loimingen, while the Rusbians, Poles, and Sax- 
ons, entered Livmiia and Ingria. The moment Charles wa^ inlormed ol the invasion 
ot Holstein, heie.^olvecl to cany war into the kingdom ot Denmark. He accordingly 
l«at his canitui, never muie to return thither, .uid emhaiked with his troops at Cuils- 
croon ; liaving appointed an extraordinary council, cho.-icn liotn the s'^nate, to regulate 
ali'airs dm mg Ids absence. U1ic SwGdi:>ii fleet was joined at the mouth ot the Sound, 
hy a combined squadron of Engli.^li and Dutch men ot w.ir, wlnih illiam, as both 
king ot England and Stadtholdcr of Holland, hud sent to the assistance ot hi*! ally. 
The Danish* tlocl, unable to face the enemy, retiied under the guns of Co[)enljagcu. 
which w'as bombarded ; and the king ot Denmark, who had tailed in his attempt upon 
Tonningen, was himself cooped up in Holstein, by some Swedish Irigates cruising on tue 
coast. 

In this ciitical season, the enterpriring spirit of the young king of Sweden suggested 
to him the means of tinisliing the war at a blow. He proposed to besiege Copenhugen. 
VoL. I. ' * N 
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i>y land, uliilc the cOinl>in(?il fleet blocked it up by sea. The idea was admired by all 
his r:;encrals, and the necessary preparations were made Ibr a descent. The king him- 
selt, ini()atient to reach the shore, leaped into the sea, si^ord in lutnd, ^herc the v^ftter 
ro>e above his middle. His example was followed by all his otiicers and soldiers, who 
quickly put to flight the Danish troops that attempted to oppose his landing. Charles, who 
had never before been present at a general discharge of niiiskels loaded with ball, as- 
ked major Stuart, who stood near him, what occasioned the whistling which he heard. “It 
is the sound ot the bullets,'* replied the major, “ which they fire against your majesty." 
\ cry well, said the king, “ this siiall iienceforth be my music.*’ 
i he citizen.s of Copenluigcn, filled with consternation, sent a deputation to Charles, 
bts(‘ccliing him not to bombard the town. He, on liorseback, received tlie deputies al 
t.ie head of bis regiment of guards. Tliey fell on their knees before him ; and he 
granted their request, on ihtir agreeing to pay him 400, OOO rix-doliars. In tiie mean 
time, the king or Denmark was in the most perilous sitiKition ; pressed by land on one 
side, and confinci: bi sea on the other. The Swedes were in the licart of liis dominions, 
and bis capital and ;/;s fleet were both ready to fall into their hands. lie could dciivo 
iib liopcs but from negotiation and submission. The king of England oft'ered his medi- 
ation : the i rcnch ambassador also interposed his good offices ; and a treaty, highly 
advantageous to Charles, was concluded at Travcndale, between Denmark, Sweden, mu! 
Holstein, to the cxcln.'^ion of liussia and Poland. 

As the scene of the next operations of tlie northern powers was laid in Poland and 
Ku^sia, all that will hr necessary in this place is to recite such events as will preserve 
tiic thrcail of the narration. 

Immediately after raising the siege of Copenhagen, Charles, with ^5000 men, defeated 
f^O.OOO Russians, who wore engaged in the siege of Narva. 

Having i thp winter at Narva, he entered Poland early the next spring, and 
having forced Oie passage of the Duna, and defeated a large army of Saxons and Poles, 
penetrated to i\rlittau, the capital of Courlaud. 

Irom ('ourland he passed into Lithuania; and at Birzen, where the confederated 
princes had planned his destruction, formed the design of detlironing the king of Poland, 
by availing himself of the discontent of his subjects. 

In 1703, be saw these purposes accomplished; the diet at Warsaw having declared 
Augustus, king of Poland, incapable of reigning, and tlie throne necessarily vacant ; 
and Stanislaus Leezinski, Palatine of Posnania, being elected king, through the interest 
of theSucdisli monarch. 

In 170f), 6*0,000 Russians, who were sent into Poland to the assistance of Augustus, 
were delealed by the victorious Swedes, and obliged to recross the l^oristherles. At tlic 
same time, in another quarter, a large army of Russians and Saxons were defeated by 
Renschild, a renowned Swedish general. After this, diaries entered Saxony, and 
compelled Augustus to relinquish all pretensions to the crown of Poland. 

In 1708, he again expelled the Russians from Poland, and having slighted th<* 
great Peters proposals for pcaco, attempted, without any due preparations, to force his 
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way to Moscow. He was, however, totally defeated at Puitowa, and reduced to seek 
refuge among the enemies of Christendom. By Ins intrigues witii the court of Con* 
stantinople, he involved the Turks in a war with the Russians ; in which t!ie latter 
were saved from ruin only by the clemency of Baltagi, the grand vizier. 

Qn these most humiliating conditions, Peter was allowed to retire with his army. 
The lurks snpplinl him with provisions; so that he had plenty of every tiling in his 
camp, only two hoiiis after ’gniiig the treaty. He did not, however, a moment delay 
his retreat, .aware ol the danger of intervening accidents. And just as he was m.arcli- 
ing oft, with (Iruins healing and colonrs flying, the king of Sweden ai rived impatient 
for the fight, and liappy in the thought of liaving Ids enemy in his power. Ponitowski 
met liiin with a d(jectcd countenance, and iniormed him ol the peace. Inflamed with 
resentment, Charles ilcw to tiie tent ol the grand vizier, and keenly reproached him 
with the treaty he liad couclndcd. “ I have a right, ’ saiil Baltagi, with a calm as- 
pect, “ to make either peace or w'ar. z\iul oiir law commands us to grant peace to our 
enemies, when llicy implore our clemency.” “ And does it command yon,” suhjoinedi 
C'harles, in a haughty tone, to stay tiic operations of war by an unmeaning treaty, 
when you might impose the law of the conqueror ' Did not fortune alFord you an op- 
portunity of leading the czar in chains to Constantinople ?" The grand vizier, thus 
pressed, replied with an imperious frown, “ And who would have governed his empire 
in his absence r It is not proper tliat c/// crowned Jieads should leave their domi- 
nions. ’ Charles made no answer onlv bv a sarcastic smile. Swelling with indignation, 
he threw himself upon a sofa, and darling on all around him a look of disdain, he 
stretched out his leg, and entangling his spur in Baltagi's robe, purposely tore it. Tho 
grand vizier took no notice of this splenetic insult, which he seemed to consider as an 
accident; and the king of Sweden, farther mortified hy that magnanimous neglect, 
sprung up, uiouiitcd his horse, and returned with a sorrowful heart 19 Uendcr. 

Baltagi iMaliOmct, however, was soon ma!^-’ sensible of his error, in not paying more 
regard to the claims of Charles XH. For oUhough the Grand Seignior was so well 
pleased with tho treaty concluded with the czar, when the news first reached Constan- 
tinople, that he ordered public rejoicings to be held for a whole week, Ponitowski and 
the other agents of Charles soon found means to persuade him, that, his interest had 
been betrayed. The grand vizier was disgraced. But the minister who succeeded 
Baltagi in that high office, was yet less disposed to favour the view’s of the king of Swe- 
den. His liberal allowance of 500 crowns a day, beside a profusion of every thing neces- 
sary for his table, was withdrawn, in consequence of his intrigues. All his attempts to 
kindle a new war hetweenr the Turks and Russians proved ineffectual ; and tho divan, 
wearied o'jt’with his perpetdal importunities, came to a resolution to send him back, not 
with a numerous army, as a king whose cause the sultan meant to abet, but as a trouble- 
some fugitive, whom he wanted to dismiss, attended by a sufficient guard. 

To that purpose, Achmet III. sent Charles a letter ; in which, after stiling him 
the most powerful among the kings who worship Jesus, brilliant in majesty, a lover of 
honour and glory, he very positively requires hjs departure, “ Though we had propos- 
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tnl/’ says the sultan, ** to uuirch Ciiir victorious uniiy once more agaiiTst the czar, 
we have found reason to change our resolution. In order to avoid the just resentment 
i^hichvvc liad expressed at his delaying to execute the treaty concluded on the banks of 
the Prutli, and afterwards renewed at our sublime Porte, that prince l)as suricndered 
into our hands the castio and city of Azopli ; and endeavoured, tlirough the mediation 
of the amlviis.^adcu’s of Kngland and Holland, our antient allies, to cultivate a lasting 
peace with us. \Vc have tluTcfoic granted his request, and delivered to his plcnipotcn- 
tiaiics, who remain will) us as hostages, onr imperial ratification, having first received 
his Irom their liands. You must, thcrciorc, prepare to set out, under the protection 
ol providence, and with an honourable guard, on purpose to return to your dominions, 
taking care to f)iiss ihiough those of l^olanil in a peaceable manner. 

.\ilhGugli this letter was sufficiently explicit, it did not extinguish the hopes of the 
king of Sweden. He still llattcred himself that he should be able to involve the Porte 
in a new war with Russia : and he had almost accomi)!ishcd his aim. He discovered 
that the czar hnd not yet withdrawal liis troops from Poland. He made the sultan ac- 
quainted with that circumstance. The grand vizier was disgraced, lor m glccting to 
enforce tlic execution of so material an article in the late treaty ; and the Russian am- 
bassador w'as committed to the castle of the Seven Towers. Uliis storm, liowevci, was 
soon dissipated. The czai’s plenipotentiaries, who had not yet Itlt the Porte, engaged 
that their master should witlidraw liis tioops from Poland. J he treaty ot peace was re- 
new'cd ; and the king of Sweden was given to understand that he must immediately [)ic- 
jiare for his departure. 

WItu tlie order of the Porte was communicated to Charles, by tljc bashaw of Bcn- 
fler, iic replied, Uiat iie could not set out on his journey initd ho had received money 
lo pay his debts, d'iic bashaw asked how much would be necessary. Imio king, at a 
ventme, said, 1000 jiurscs. The bashaw acquainted the Porlc with liis rcciucsl ; and 
the sultan, instead of J 000, granted ICOO purses. “ Our imperial miiniticcncc, says 
he, in a letter to the bashaw, “ hath grained 1000 purses to the kii*g ut Sweden, which 
luail be sent to liender, under the care and conduct ol the most illustrious iMaliomet 
liashaw, to remain in jour custody until tiie deparlure ot the Swedish mouiuch , and 
then be him, together with ‘200 purses more, as a mark Ot our im[)erial liheiality 

.dio.c what he demands.” 

Aotwithstanding the strictness of these orders, Grolhusen, the king ot Swouens 
sccitUuv, found means to get the money from the bashaw belorc the departuio ot nis 
ma^te.r, under pretence of making the necessary prcpai aliens lor his jouiuey, and u 
few (lays alter, iu order to [aocurc further delay, Charles demanded another thousand 
purses. Coi\{.).inded at this request, the bashaw stood for a moment spcechlass, and was 
observed to drop it tear. 1 .shall lose my head/’ said he, “ for having obliged your 
majesty !* and took his leave with a sorrowful countenance. He wrote, hov\evcr, to the 
Porte in his own vindicaiion ; protested that he did not deliver 1200 purses, but upon a so- 
lemn promise fioin the king of Sweden’s minister, that his master would instantly depart* 

The bashaw’s excuse wafi sustained. The displeasure of Achmet fell wholly upon 
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Charles. Having convoked an extraordinary divan, ne spoke to the following pm- 
port, his eyes flashing with indignation. “ I hardly ever knew the king of Sweden, ex- 
cept hy his deteat at Pultowa, and the request he made to me for an asylum in my 
dominions. I have not, I believe, any need of his assistance, or cause to love or fear 
him. Nevertheless, without being influenced by any other motive than the hospitality 
ct a iVlussulman, directed by my natural generosity, which sheds the dew of bencflcence 
tipon tbe great as well as the sirmll, upon strangers as well as my own subjects, I have 
received, protected, and maintained himself, his ministers, officers, and soldiers, ac- 
cording to the dignity of a king ; and, for the space of three years ami an half, have never 
with-held my hand from loading him with favours. I have granted him a considerable 
guard to conduct him back to his own kingdom. He asked 1000 purses to pay some 
debts, though I defray all bis oxpences : instead of 1000, I granted liim 1200 purses; 
and having received these, he yet refuses to depart, until he sliall obtain 1000 more, and 
a stronger guard, althougli that already appointed is fully suflicient, I therefore ask 
you, whether it will he a breach of the laws of hospitality to send away this prince ? 
and whether foreign powers can reasonably tax me with cruelty and injustice, if I 
should be under the necessity of using force to compel liiin to depart?” 

All the niembers of the divan answered, Tliat such a conduct would be consistent 
witli the strictest rules of justice. An order to that effect was accordingly sent to the 
bashaw of liender, who immediately waited upon the king of Sweden, and made him 
acquainted with it. “ Obey your master, if you dare,” said Charles, “ and leave my 
presence instantly.” 'j'hc bashaw did not need this insult to animate him to his duty. 
He coolly prepared to execute the commands of his sovereign ; and Charles, in spite of 
the earnest entreaties of his friends and servants, resolved, will) 300 Swedes, loop- 
pose an army of 'i’urks and Tartars, having ordered regular entrenchments to be tlirovvn 
up for that purpose. After some hesitation, occasioned by the uncoiumon nature of the 
service, the word of command was given. The 'I'lirks marched up, to the Swedish for- 
tifications, the Tartars being already waiting for them, and the ^nnoii began to play. 
The little camp was instantly forced, and llie wliole 300 Swedes made prisoners. 

Chatics, who was then on horseback between the camp and his house, took refuge 
in the latter, attended hy a few general ofticers and domestics. With tljese he tired 
from the windows upon the Turks and Tartars, killed about 200 of them, and bravely 
maintained his post, till tbe house was all in flames, and one half of the room fell in. 
In this extremity, a centinel, named Rosen, had the presence of mind to observe, that 
the chancery-house, which was only 50 yards distant, had a stone roof, and was proot 
against fire ; that they ought to sally fortli, take possession of that house, end defend 
themselves’ to tlie last extremity. “ There is a true Swede,” cried Charles, rushing 
out like a madman, at the head of a few desperadoes. The Turks at first recoiled, 
from respect to the person of the king ; but suddenly recollecting their orders, they 
surrounded the Swedes, and Charles was made prisoner, together with all his attendants. 
Being in boots, as usual, be entangled himself with his spurs, and fell. A number of 
janizaries sprung upon him. He threw his sword up into the air, to save himself the 
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mortification of surrenJering it ; and some of the janizaries taking hfllJ of his Icgs» 
and others of liis arms, be was carried in that manner to the basliau's qoailers. 

The basimw gave Cliarles his own apartment, and ordered him to l)e served as a 
king, but not without taking tlie precaution of planting a guard of janizaries at the 
oliamber door. Next day he was conducted toward Adrianople, as a {wisoner, in a cliariot 
covered with scarlet. On his way he was informed by the l)aron Fabricins, ambassa- 
dor from the duke of Holstein, that he was not the only Christian monarch that was a pri- 
soner in the hands of the Turks ; that his friend Stanislaus, having come to share his 
fortunes, had been taken into custody, and was only a few miles distant, under a guard 
of soldiers, who were conducting l)im to Render. “ Run to him, my dear Fahricius !” 
cried Charles, “ desire him never to make peace with Augustus, and assure him that 
our affairs will soon take a more flattering turn.” Fahricius hastened to execute his 
commission, attended by a janizary, having first obtained leave from the bashaw, who, 
in person, commanded the guard. 

So entirely was the king of Sweden wedded to his own opinions, that although 
abandoned by all the world, stript of great part of Iiis dominions, a fugitive among 
the Turks, whose liberality he had abused, and now led captive, without knowing 
whither he was to he carried, he still reckoned on the favours of fortune, and hoped 
the Ottoman court would send liim home at the head of 100,000 men. This idea con- 
tinued to occupy liim dining the ivhole time of his confinement. He was at first com- 
mitted to the castle of Demirtash, in the neighbourhood of Adrianople ; but afterward 
allowed to reside at Demotica, a little town about six leagues distant from that city, and 
near the famous river Hehrus, now called Merizza. There he renewed his intrigues ; 
and a French adventurer, counterfeiting madness, had the boldness to present, in his 
name, a memorial to the Grand .Seignior. In this memorial, the imaginary wrongs of 
Charles were set forth in the strongest terms, and the minister of the Porte accused of 
extorting from the sultan an order, in direct violation of tiie laws of nations, as well 
as of the hospitality of a Mussulman ; an order in itself utterly unworthy of a great em- 
peror, to attack, with 20,000 men, a sovereign who had none but his domestics to 
defend him, and. who relied upon the sacred word of the sublime Achmet. 

In consequence of this intrigue, as wa.s supposed, a sudden change took place in 
the seraglio. The mufti was deposed ; the khan of Tartary, who depends upon the 
grand seignior, was banished to Rhodes, and the bashaw of Render confined in one of 
the islands of the Archipelago. One vizier was disgraced, and another strangled. But 
these changes in the ministry of the Porte, produced none in the condition of the king 
of Sweden, who still remained a prisoner at Demotica ; and, lest the Turks should 
not pay him the resoect due to his royal person, or oblige him to condescend to any 
thing beneath his dignity, he resolved to keep his bed, during his captivity, under pre- 
tence of sickness. This resolution he kept for ten months. 

While the naturally active and indefatigable Charles, who held in contempt all 
olteminate indulgences, and had set even the elements themselves at defiance, was 
wasting, from caprice, bis time and his constitution in bed, or harassing his mind with 
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fruitless intrigues, the northern princes, who had formerly trcmhled at his name, and 
whom l)c might sli!!, hy a different condurt, have made tretnhie, were liismemberin/r 
his dominions. General Steenbock, wlio had distinguished himself b}' <lriving the Danes 
out of Schonen, and defeating their best troops wit/i an inferior number of S'vcdish 
militia, defended J'omerania, Bremen, and all his master's possessions in (lermany, 
as long as poss;blo. But he could not prevent tlic comhined army ot Danes and Saxons 
from besieging Slade ; a [)lace of great strengtii and importance, situated on the bunks 
of tlie Elbe, in the duchy of Bremen. The town was bombarded and reduced to nsbes, 
and the garrison Jobliged to surrender before Steenbock could come to their assis- 
tance. 

'J’he Swedish general, however, with lf2,()00 men, pursued the enemy, though twice 
his number, and overtook them at a place called CJadesbush, in tiie duchy ot Meck- 
lenburg, in I>cccmlKT, 1712. He was separated from them, when he first came in 
sight, by a morass. Tfie Danes and Saxons, who did not decline the combat, were 
so |)osted as to have this morass in front, and a wood in the rear. 'I'hcy had tlie ad- 
vantage of numbers and situation ; yet Steenbock, notwithstanding tlicse adverse cir- 
cumstances, passed tlie morass at the bead of bis troops, and began one of the most 
furious and bloody battles that ever happened between the rival nations ot the north. 
After a desperate conflict of three hours, the Danes and Saxons were totally routed, and 
driven off the field with great slaughter. 

But Steenbock stained the honour of his victory, by burning the flourishing, thougli 
defenceless, town of Altena, belonging to the king of Denmark. In consequence of 
that severity, many thousands of the inhabitants perished of hunger and cold. All Ger- 
many exclaimed against .so shocking an iniult to humanity ; and the ministers of Po- 
land and Denmark wrote to the Swedish general, reproaching him with an act of cruelty 
committed without necessity, and which could not fail to awakes the vengeance of 
heaven and earth against him. The enliglitcned, but unfeeling Goth replied, That he 
never should have exercised such rigour, had it not been with a view to teadi the ene- 
mies of Sweden to respect the laws of nations, and not to make war, for the future, 
like barbarians. They bad not only, he observed, laid waste the" beautiful province of 
Pomerania, but sold near an hundred thousand of its inhabitants to the Turks ; and the 
torches which had laid Altena in ashes, he affirmed, were no more than a just retali- 
ation for the red hot bullets, which had wrapt in flames the more venerable city of 
Stade. 

Had the king of Sweden appeared in Pomerania, while his subjects carried on the 
war with suph implacable resentment, and even with success, against their numerous 
enemies, be might, perhaps, have retrieved his ruinous fortune. His troops, though 
so widely separated from his person, were still animated by his spirit. But the absence 
of a prince is always prejudicial to his affairs, and more especially prevents bis generals 
from making a proper use of their victories. Steenbock lost, almost insUntly, the 
fruits of his valour and conduct, which, at a happier crisis, would have been permanent 
conquests. Though victorious, he could not prevent the junction of the Russians, 
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Danes, and Saxons, who obliged him to seek an as^rlutn for niiuself and his gailant 
army In Toningeii, a fortress in thedaohyof Holstein. 

That duchy was then sui)Jectcd to the most cmcl ravages of any part of the north. The 
young duke of Holstein, nephew of Charles XII. and presumptive heir to the crown of 
Sweden, was the natural enemy of the king of Denmark, who had endeavoured to 
strip his father of his dominions, and (o crush hinjsclf in the very cradle.. The bishop 
of Lubeck, one of his father’s brothers, and administrator of the dominions ot his un- 
fortunate ward, now' beheld himself in a very critical situation. His own territories 
were already exhausted by continual contributions ; the Swedish army claimed his pro- 
tection ; and the forces of Russia, Denmark, and Saxony, threatened the duchy of 
Holstein with immediate desolation. But that danger was seemingly removed by the 
address of the famous baron de Goertz, who wholly governed the bishop, and was the 
most artful and enterprizing man of his time ; endowed with a genius (amazingly pene- 
trating, and fruitful in every resource. 

Goertz had a private conference with general Steenbock, at which he promised to 
deliver up to him the fortress of Toningen, without exposing the bishop-adminisfrator, 
his master, to any inconveniency : and he gave, at the same time, the strongest assurances 
to the king of Denmark, that ho would defend tlie place to the utmor.t. Tiie governor 
accordingly refused to open the gates : but the Swedes were admitted partly within the 
walls, and partly under tlie cannon of the town, in consequence of a pretended order 
from the young duke, who was yet a minor. • 

Tliis indulgence, however, procured by so much ingenious deceit, proved of little use 
to the brave Steenbock, who was soon obliged to surrender himself prisoner of war, 
togetlier with his whole army. 

The territories of Holstein now remained at the mercy of the incensed conquerors. 
The young duke btcame the object of the king of Denmark’s vengeance, and was 
doomed to pay for the abuse which Goertz had made of liis name. Finding his origi- 
nal project thus rendered abortive, the baron formed a scheme for establishing a neutra- 
lity in the Swedish provinces in Germany. With this view, he privately entered into a 
negotiation, and at the same time, with the several princes, who had set up claims to 
any part of the •. rtitories of Charles XI 1. all which, the kingrlom of Sweden excepted, 
were ready to became the property of those who wanted to share them. Night and day 
he continued passing from one province to another. He engaged the governor of Bre- 
men and Verden to put those two duchies into the hands of the elector of Hanover, by 
way of sequestration, in order to prevent the Danes from taking possession of them for 
themselves; and he pi evaded with the king of Prussia to accept, in conjunction with 
the duke of Holstein, of the sequestration of Stetin, which was in danger of falling a prey 
to the Russians. 

In the mean time, the czar was pushing his conquests in Finland. Having made ^ 
descent at Elsingford, in the most southern part of ;tbat cold W»d barren region, 
ordered a feigned attack to he made on one side of the harbour, while bo landed his 
troops on the other, and took possesaion of the town. Ilo afterward made himself 
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nmstnr ot Abo, Borgo, and tne wlmle coast ; defeated the Swedes near Tavc^tlus, a 
poit v^hicli commanded llie Ciult of iiothnia, penetrated as far as Vaza, and reduced 
every lurtress- in the country. Nor were tlie conquests of Peter confined to the land, 
lie gained a complete victory over the Swedes by sea, and made himself master of the 
inland of Ocland. 

During tljese important transactions, so fatal to tlie power and the glory of Sweden, 
C harles continued to keep his bed at Doiuetica. Meanwhile, the regency at Stockholm, 
diiven to despair by tlie Jesperate situation of their ailairs, and the absence of their sove- 
reign, w ho seemed to have utterly abandoned his dominions, had come to a resolution no 
more to consult him in regard to their proceedings. And the senate went in a body to 
the princess Ulrica Eleanora, the king’s sister, and entreated her to take the govern- 
ment into her own hands until the return of her brother. She agreed to the proposal ; 
but finding that llieir purpose was to force her to make [leacc with lliissia and Den- 
mark, a measure to which she knew' lier brother would never consent, on disadvanta- 
geous terms, she resigned the regency, and wrote a full and circumstantial account of the* 
v\liole matter to the king. 

Roused from his affected sickness, by what he considered as a treasonable attempt 
upon liis aiithgrity, and now despairing of licing able to make the Poite take, arms in 
his favour, Cliarlcs signified to the Grand vizier his desire of returning, through Ger- 
many, to his own dominions. The Turkish ministry neglected notliing w'hicli miglit 
facilitate that event. In the mean time, the king of Sweden, whose principfes were per- 
fectly despotic, wiote to the senalts that if tiiey pretended to assume the reins of go- 
vernment, he would send them one of his hoots, from whicli they should receive llieir 
orders ! and all things being [irepared fur his dejiurlure, he set out with a convoy con- 
sisting of fiO loaded waggons, and .100 hon-e. 

On his ap|)roachiiig the frontiers of CRrmany, the Sw'cdish menarch had the satis- 
facliun to learn, that the emperor had given ordcis that he should be received in every 
part of his iirificrial dominions, with the respect due to his rank. Rut Charles had no 
indination to bear the fatigue of so much pomp and ceremony. 11c liierefore took 
leave of his Turkish convoy, as soon as he arrived at Targov\itz, on the confines ol 
Tiansylvania ; and assemliliug ins attendants, desired them to give themselves no fartb.cr 
concern about him, but to proceed with all possible expedition to Stralsund in Pome- 
rania. The king himself in disgui.se, attended only by tw'o olficers, arrived at that place, 
after making the tour of (Germany. And, without considering the wretched state of his 
affairs, he immediately dis[)atched orders to his generals, to renew the war against all his 
enemies with fresh vigour. 

The approach of winter, however, prevented any military’ operations being prose- 
cuted until the spring. Meanwhile, the king of Sweden was employed in recruiting his 
armies ; and in order to strengthen his interest, he gave his only surviving sister, Ulrica 
Elcanora, in marriage to Frederic, prince of Hesse Cassel, who had dislinguished iiiin- 
self in the imperial service in the Low Countries, and was esteemed a good gencraU 
VoL. I. 
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But ClKirlcs, on the opening of the campaign, was surrounded by such a multitudo of 
enemies, that valour or conduct, witliout a greater force, could be of little service. 
Ihe German troo[)3 of the elector of Hanover, now king of Great Britain, together 
W'ith those ot Denmark, invested the strong town of Wismar, wliilc the combined army 
of Prussians, Danes, and Saxons, marched toward Stralsund, to form the siege of that 
im[)ortant place. 'J he czar was at the same time in the Baltic, with 20 ships of war, 
and 150 transports, carrying 50, 000 men. He threatened a descent upon Sweden ; 
and all that kingdom was in aims, ex[)ccting every n)oment an invasion. 

Stialsimd, tlio strongt st jilace in Pomerania, is situated between the Baltic Sea and 
tlie lake ot I ranken, near the Straits of Gclla. It is inaccessible by land, unless by a 
narrow causeway, guarded liy a citadel, and by the other fortifications whicli were 
tiionght irr)pregnai)lc. It was defended bv a ()ody of 12,000 uko. cominauiJcd by 
Charles XII. in persfui, and besieged by the kings of Prussia and Denunirk, assisted 
by the gallant. pi incr; of Anhalt, with an army three times tlie number of tlie ISv\ed(s. 

I he allies were ari'uatcd by a love of glory and of conquest ; the Swedes by de.^j>air, 
and tlie piesrnce of their warlike king. Unfortunately, hovvever, for the latter, it was 
discovered that ihcsea, wliicli, on one side, secured tiie Swedisli entrenchments, was at 
times hn'dahW. 

In consccju' nec of this di'scovery, the Swedes w'ere unexpectedly attacked at night. 

H Idle one body (il t!ie b( si(geis advanced upon the causeway that led to the citadi l, 
anotiier entered tlie ('hhrng tide, an 1 pemetratod by the shore into the Swedisn c-unj), 
^before llieir n|)proacli was so much as suspected. The Swedes llms snrj>iizcd, and 
assailed both in |],\nk and rear, were incapable of resistance. Alter a tcnible slaugh- 
ter, they w'ei'c obliged to abandon tlicir entrenchment : to evacuate tlie citadel, and 
take reliige m ilio town, against which their own cannon were now' pointed by tlie 
enemy, w ho henceloiHh [iusIkmI liie siege with miromitling vigour. 

In order to deprive ihe king of Sweden and Ins little armv of all snccoms, or of even 
tlie possibility ot escape, the allies had begun their operations wiili chasing the Swedish 
fleet from the coast of Pomeiania, and taking posscs'^ion of the isle of Usedom, which 
marie a gallant dek nee. They now resolved to make themselves masters of the isle of 
Kiigen, opj)osite Slialsund, and which serves as a bulwark to the place, 'rhongh .sen- 
sible ot the importance of Ilugen, and of the designs of the enemy, Chailes was not 
able U) plar;e in it a suiTicirnt garrison. Twenty thousand men, under the pi i nee of 
Anhalt, were landed in that island, vvithout any loss. Jlie king of Sweden hastened 
to its relief, the same day, with 4000 choice troops. 

Putting himself at the head of this small .body, and obseiving the mpst profound 
silence, Charles advanced at midnight against the invaders. But he did not find them 
unprepared. The prince of Anhalt, aware what incredible things the unfortunate 
monarch was capable of attempting, bad ordered a deep fosse to be sunk as soon as he 
landed, and fortified it with chevaux de frisc. Tlic king of Sweden, who marched 
on foot, sword in hand, was not therefore a little surprized, when, plucking up some 
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t le chevaux de frize, be discovered a ditch. He was not, however, disconcerted. 

I> M*”r !”!**•*”* ^ ormed his resolution, he leaped into the fosse, accompanied bv the 
boldest ot I, IS men, and attempted to force the encm>-s ramp. 

ie iinpctuosity of llie assault lljiew the Danes uml i^ ussiaus at first into some con- 
usioii. lit t le conlest was uiKTjuaK After an allack uf ‘jo luiiuites, the Sv^edei 
Hcie repii Sc , and ohli^cj it) ri.|>ass the fosse. '^Die piiuce ol' Anhalt pursued cheni 
into t le p din. Jheie the was icncwed with inciedihle tury, aiul victory ohsti* 

natc y cis|)ut<.(J , until Cliail.s had seen hi-^ secretary, (nolhuM-n, tall dead at his feet; 
thegeneials DardoH' and Da^iuc^ killed in hi.. siLditf and the {itcaier part of his brave 
tiooj)s cut to pieces. He hini'^rit was wounded ; and being put ou hoiseback by Poiii- 
towski, who had .«?aved liis lilt' at J\iltown, and shared Ins ini^loi tunes in Turkey, he 

was obliged to make tlic i)est of Ids way to the sea-coast, and abuudon Kugen to its 
fate. 

Stralsnnd was now reduced to the last extremity. The besiegers were anived at the 
countci-scai pe, and had alreatly begun to lljrow a g.dlery over the piineipal pilch. The 
bombs fell as thick as liail ujiou ihc houses, and haU tlie town was reduced to ashes. 
Charles, however, still pieserved his firmness of mind. One day, as he w'as dictating 
some letters, a bomb bursting in the m ighhourlioud of his apailinent, his secretary 
dropt his pen. “ W hat i.s the maitei ' said the king, with a degree of chagrin, as if 
ashamed that any one belonging to iiim should be capable of fear. Tlie bombT 
sighed the iulimidalcd sciibe, unable to utter another w'ord. \V{ile ou,*’ ciicd 
Ciiailcs, wall an air of inditi’erencc ; “ what relation has the bomb to the letter Ahikt' I 
am dictating : ihit he was soon obliged to admit less heroic ideas. After fwo des- 
crate attacks, during which the king of Sw’eden fought among his grenadieis, like 
a private man, the be.sieger.s made themselves masters of the horn-work. The grand 
assault was every moment expected, and Cliaih« wa.s determined to sustain it ; hut the 
dangei of falling into the hands of his cncmic’S, and being a second* time made prisoner 
from liis obstinacy, induced him to listen lo the entreaties of hisfiiends, and quit a 
place which he was no longer able lo detend. He accordingly embarked in a small ves- 
sel, that v\as foitunatcly in the harbour; and, by favour of the niglit, passing safely 
througli tiiv- D<mi.sii fleet, reached one of bis own ships, vrhich landed him in Sweden. 
StraUuiul Mil rendered next day. 

I'lie king ot Sweden, not choosing to visit his capital in his present unfortunate cir- 
cmnstances, passed the winicr at Carlscroon; from which he had set out, m a very 
diffeient condition, about i5 years before,, animated with all the high hopes of a youth- 
ful hero, ready to give law to the North, and who flattered liimself with nothing less 
than rlie c(fnquest of the world. Tijose hopes ought now to have been moderated. 
Hut diaries liud not yet learned to profit by adversity. And, unhappily for his sub- 
jects, he (oiMid, in his distress, a minister who encouraged hi; most extravagant pro- 
jects, and even suggested new schemes of amhiiion. Thia was the baron de Goertz, 
whom we have already had occasion to mention, and who, from a congeniality of ideas, 
became the particular favourite cf the king of Sweden, after his return to his own do> 
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minions. To such a king and such a nnnister, nothing seemed impossihle. When all 
Europe expected that Sivcden would he invaded, and even over-ran hy her numberless 
niemies, Charles passed over into Norway ; and made himself master of Christina. 
JJut the obstinate defence of the citadel of IVcderickshall, the want of provisions, and 
the approach of a Danish army, obliged him to abandon his conquest. 

Aleanwhile, Wismar, tlie onlyto^'. n that remained to Charles in the frontiers of Ger- 
many, had surrendered to the Danes luid Piussiaiis ; who, jeaious of the Russians, 
would not allow them so much as to be present at the siege. Of this jealousy, which 
alienated the czar’s mind from the cause of the confederates, and perhaps prevented 
the ruin of Sweden, Goertz took advantage. ventured to advise his master to 

purchase a peace from Russia at any price ; intimating, that the forces of Cliai les and 
Peter, when united, would be able to strike terror into all Europe Nor did he conceal 
the sacrifices necessary to be made, in order to procure such an union, lie declared 
that, disgusted as the czar was ivith liis allies, lliero would he a necessity of giving up 
to him many.of the provinces to the east and north of the Baltic. And he entreated 
the king to consider, that, hv relinquishing those provinces, already in the posses- 
sion of Peter, and which he himself was' in no condition to recover, he might lay the 
foundation of his future greatness. Pleased with tlic mighty [iroject, without huildiug 
upon it, Charles furnished his minister with full jiowcr to treat with the czar, or any 
other prince witli whom he should think proper to negotiate. 

Goci tz accordingly, hy liiinscif or his agents, secretly entered into negotiations, which 
lie conducted, at the same time, with the heads of the Englisli .lacohilcs, and with the 
courts of Petersburg and Maclrid. Alberoni, the Spanish minister, a man of the most 
boundless ambition, and in genius not inferior to tlic iioi thorn statesman, had resolved 
to place the Pretender on the throne of Great Britain ; and the duke of Ormond, whose 
zeal knew no bounds, projected a marriage between that piince and Anna Petrowna, 
daughter of the czar.* In consequence of fhose iutriguos, count Gillomburg, the Swe- 
di.sh ambassador at the court of Londoii, was taken into custody, ami Goertz in Hol- 
land. Ihey wcie set at libcrt\', however, after an imprisonment ot six months, and 
Goertg renewed his negotiations with the court’ of Russia. Peter proceeded cautiously ; 
hut conferences were, at last, appointed to be held in the island of Oedand. And every 
thing seemed to promise tlie conclusion of a treaty, which would probably have changed 
the face of affairs in Europe, when an unexpected event, fortunately for the repose of man- 
kind, rendered ui.uilive all the labours of the baron de Goertz. 

This was the death of the king of Sweden. Having undertaken a second expedition 
into Norway, instead of attempting to recover any of his fertile German provinces, he 
sat down before Erederickshall, in the month of December j when the groend was as 
hard as iron, and the cold so intense, that the soldiers on duty frequently dyopt down 
dead. In order to animate them, he exposed himself to all the rigour oi the climate, 
as well as the dangers of the siege ; sleeping even in the open air, covered only witir 
bis cloak. One nigut, as he was viewing them carry on their approaches by star-light, 
be was billed, it is asscited, by an half-pound ball, from a cannon loaded with grapa- 
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shot. Though lie expired without a groan, the moment he received the blow, he had 
instinctiveljf grasped the hilt of his sword, and was found witli his hand in Uiat position, 
90 truly characteristic of his luind, 

Ihe death of Charles was considered as a signal for a general cessation of arms. 
Ihe prince ot Hesse, who commanded under the king, immediately raised the siege of 
irederickshall, and led back the Swedes to their own country. Nor did the Danes at- 
tempt to molest them on then march. 

Ihe first act ot the senate ot Sweden, after being informed of the fate of their sove- 
reign, was to order the baron de Goertz to be arrested and a new crime was invented 
for liis destruction. He was accused of having slanderously misrepresented the nation 
to the king. He had, at least, encouraged the king in iiis ambitious projects, which had 
brought the nation to the verge of ruin. He had invented a number of oppressive taxes, 
in order to support those projects : and when every other resource failed, he had ad- 
vised his master, to give to copper money the value of silver ; on cxjiedient productive 
of more misery iliaii all the former. In resentment of these injuries, (ioertz, though 
found guilty ot no legal crime, was condemned to lose his head, and executed at the foot 
ot the common gallows. 

ihe Swedes having thus gratified their vengeance, at the expence of the reputation 
of a king, whose memory they still adore, proceeded to the regulation of their govern- 
ment. By a tree and voluntary choice, the states of the kingdom elected Ulrica Elea- 
nora, sister oi Charles XI I. for their queen. But they obliged her by a solemn act. 
to renounce ail hereditary right to the crown, that she might hold it entirely by the 
suffrage ot the people ; wliile she bound herself, by tlie most si^cred oaths, never to 
attempt the re-eslablishment of arbitrary power. And sacrificing, soon after, the love 
of royalty to conjugal affection, she relinquished the crown to her husband, the [>riiKe of 
Hesse, wlio was chosen by the stales, and mounted the throne on the same* conditions 
with his royal consort. 

Tlie new government was no sooner established, than the Swedes turned their views 
toward peace. It was accordingly brought about by different treaties. One with the 
king of Great Britain, as elector of Hanover, to whom the (jneen of Sweden agreed to 
cede the duchies of Bremen and V^eidun, in consideration of a million of rix-dollars ; 
another with the king of Prussia, who restored Stralsiiud and the isle of Rugen, and 
kept Stetin, with the isles of Usedon and Wollin ; and a third with the king of Den- 
mark, vvho retained part of the duchy of Sleswick, conquered from the duke of Hols- 
tein, and gave up Wismar, on conditiem that the fortifications should not be rebuilt. 
The war wjth Russia still continued ; but an English squadron beuig sent to llie assis- 
tance of Sweden, the czar thought proper to recal his fleet, aftei committing most ter- 
rible depredatioi>s on the coasts^ of that kingdom. New negotiations were opened at 
Nystadt ; where a treaty of peace was at last concluded between the hostile crowns, by 
which the czar was left in possession of the provinces of Livonia, Esthonia, and Ingria, 
with part of Carclia, and part of Finland. 

# For a very considerable interval after the conclusion of tliis trealv, Europe in ge.neral 
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enjoyed an unusual tranquillity ; and the north of it especially, ad'ords few mateiials for 
history. 

At length, however, a more busy scene opens, and our attention is insensibly drawn 
to one of the most renowned warriors and accomsiishcd prince.s of the last century. As 
early as the treaty of Seville, which tvas confirmed by another at Vienna, in 1731 , 
Charles VI. apprehensive of the calamities which might fall upon his family and bis 
country in the event of tiis death without male issue, stipulated with England, Holland, 
and France, that they should guarantee the Pragmatic Sanction, or domestic law ; by 
which the .''.uccession to the hereditary dominions of the house of Austria were secured 
to the female as well as male heirs of the emperor. In 1740, Charles died, and his 
eldest daughter, Maiia Theresa, succeeded, without opposition, to his extensive dotni* 
nions. Possessed of a popular affability, wliicli her prcdeccssoi had seldom put in 
practice, she gained the hearts of her subjects, without diminishing her dignity. 

Rut above all, she ingratiated herself with tlie Hungarians, by voluntarily accepting 
the antient oaths of their sovereigns, by which their subjects, should their privileges be 
invaded, are allowed to defend themselves, without being treated as rebels. 

She was, however, destitute of money, and a number of competilois soon rose, up 
against her. 

The war in which she was involved, was one of those great movements which affect 
the whole of Europe ; and whicli, in consequence, wc shall defer the relation to a succeed- 
ing part of this work, hut shall here trace the progress of her formidable enemy, Frede- 
ric HI. king of Prussia. 

Frederic, on his accession to the Prussian crown, found himself in possession of an 
immense treasure which had been amassed by his father. Resolving to employ his re- 
sources for the enlargement of his territories, he took advantage of the distresses of 
Maiia I'liercsa, to revive some antiquated claims to four duchies in Silesia ; and with- 
out puhli^hing any manifestoes, began his march with 30,000 choice troops, in order 
to assert his right. He defeated the forces of the queen at Neisschouing : gained the 
victory by the firmness of his infantry, and their celerity in firing. He now became 
master of the whole province of Silesia ; and procured his title to that country to be 
confirmed by a treaty of alliance with Lewis XV. 

In 174‘i, a very hard fought engagement took place at Czaslaw, between the king 
of Prussia and prince Charles of Loriaiu. The disciplined troops on both sides were 
nearly equal ; but the Austrians had the advantage of a large body of barbarous irregu- 
lars, Croats, Pandotirs, Talpaches, who engaged with incredible fury. The Prussians 
were broken ; the king left the field, and a total defeat must have ensued, had not the 
lust of plunder seized the Austrian irregulars at the sight of the Prussian baggage. 
Their example infected the regulars of the Austrian right wing, who also gave over 
the pursuit. The Prussian infantry took this opportunity to rally ; they returned to the 
charge ; and, after an obstinate dispute, broke the main body of the Austrian army, and 
obliged prince Charles to retreat with the loss of 5000 men. 

The king of Prussia, whose loss was little inferior to that of the Austrians, sick of 
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such biuody victories, and no less politic tijaii brave, concluded at Breslaw, without con- 
sulting Ins allies, an advantageous treaty with the queen of Hungary, liy this treaty, 
Maria Theresa ceded to Frederic III. the Upper and Lower Silesia, and the country of 
Glatz ; and he engaged to observe a strict neutrality during the war, and to withdraw 
his forces from her dominions within 16 days after the signing of these articles. 

The treaty was hardly concluded with the king of Prussia, by which Maria Theresa 
reluctantly yielded up the province of Silc.sia, and with it a clear revenue of 800,000/. 
a-year, before she entered into another with the court of Petersburg, w hich was con- 
cluded, May iJ‘2nd, 1746. This treaty, as far as was made public, was only of a defen- 
sive Muturc ; but six secret and separate articles were added to it. By one cf these it 
was provided, tliat, in case his Prussian majesty should attack the empress queen, or 
the empress of Russia, or even the republic of Poland, it should be considered as a 
hi each of tlie treaty of Dresden, by which Silesia was given up. It was also stipulated, 
that notwithstanding that treaty (which indeed had been dictated by the king of Piussia 
Jiimsclf,) the light of the cm[jress queen to Silesia .still continued, and for the recovery 
of that province the contracting powers .should mutually tumish an army of 60,000 men. 
'J o this treaty, called the treaty of Petersburg, the king of Poland was invited to ac- 
cotle ; but be, being, in a manner, in the power of the king of Prussia, did not think 
proper to sign it ; however, he verbally acceded to it in such a manner, that the other 
parties were fully convinced of his design to co-operate with all their measures ; and in 
consideration of this intention, it was agreed that he should have a share in the parti- 
tion of tlie king of Prussia's dominions, in case of a successful event of their ei> 


terprizes. 

In consequence of these machinations, every art was used to render Inc ing o lus- 
sia personally odious to the empress of Russia ; the queen of Hungary made vast pre 
parations in Bohemia and Moravia ; and the king of Poland, .under pretence o a 
military amusement, drew together 16.000 men, with whom he occupied a strong post 
at Pirna. 'The queen of Hungary, still farther to strengthen her^lf, concluded a treaty 
with the court of France at Versailles, dated May 1st, >75^' the mean time, 

the king of Prussia, having understood by his emissaries what was going orwan , re- 
solved to be beforehand with his enemies, and, at least, to keep the war out of his own 
country; and therefore entered Saxony with a considera’ole army. At first, he aftected only 
to demand a free passage for his troops, and an observance of the ncutra ity pro cssc 
by the king of Poland ; but having good reasons to doubt this neutrality, he demanded, 
as a preliminary, that these Saxon troops should immediately quit Uie strong post they 
occupied, and disperse themselves. This demand was refused ; on which bis Pruss.au 
majesty blockaded the Saxon camp at Pirna, resolving to reduce it by famine, since its 
strong situation rendered an attack very dangerous. At that time there were .» Bohe- 
mia two Saxon armies, one under the command of M. Brown, and the o‘her‘inder . . 
Picoloniini. 'To keep these in awe, the king sent M. Schwerin with an army into Bo- 
hemia from the country of Glatz, and M. Keith had penetrated wto the same km^doiu 
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from the side of Misiiia. But still the king of Prussia did not entirely confide in these 
dispositions ; and tlierefore, fearing le.st M. Brown might atford some assistance to the 
Saxons, he joined his forces under Keith, and on December 1st, attacked and defeated 
the Austrian general, so that the latter found it impossible to relieve the Saxons, who, 
alter a vain attempt to retire from their post, were all taken iirisoners. The king' of 
Poland quitted his dominions in Germany, and the Prussians took up their winter 
quarters in Saxony, Here they seized on the revenues, levied exorbitant contiibntions, 
and obliged the country to furnish tiicm with recruits. ^I'he king ot Prussia, at this 
time, made himself master of the arcliivcs of Dresden, by whieli means, be procured the 
originals of those pieces above-mentioned : whicli, when produced to the world, gave 
full proof of the combination that batl been formed against bim, and consequently justi- 
fied the measures he had taken for his own defence. 

No sooner had he entered Saxony, in the manner related, than a process was com- 
menced agains.t liim in the emperor’s aulic council, and before the diet ot the empire, 
where he was soon condemned for contumacy, and put to the ban of the empire. The 
various circles of the empire were ordered to furnish their contingents ot men and 
money to put the sentence in execution ; but these came in so slowly, that, bad it not 
been for the assistance of the Trench, under the prince de Sonhise, the army would 
pcobably have never been in a condition to act. The Austrians, in the moan time, made 
great preparations, and raised 100,000 men in Bohemia, whom they committed to the 
care ot prince Charles of Lorrain, assisted by M, Brown. The czarina sent a body of 
60,000 men, under M. Apraxin, to invade the Ducal Prussia; whilst a strong fleet 
was equipped in the Baltic, in order to co-operate with that army. The king ot Swe- 
den also acceded to the confederacy, in hopes of recovering the possessions in Pome- 
rania, which his ancestors had enjoyed ; and the duke of IVIecklenburg took the same 
party, promising to join the Swedish army with 6000 men as soon as it should be neces- 
sary. On the king of Prussia’s side appeared no body, excepting an army of between 
30 and 40,000 Hanoverians, commanded by the duke of Cumberland ; and these were 
out-numbered, and forced to yield to a superior army of French, commanded by M, 
D’Etrecs. 

In tlie mean time, his Prussian < majesty, finding that he must depend for assistance 
solely on his own abilities, resolved to make the best use of his time. Accordingly, in 
the spring of 1757, his armies poured into Bohemia from two different quarters, while 
the king himself prepared to enter it from a third. M. Schwerin entered from Silesia; 
the prince of Severn from Lusatia, where he defeated an army -of 28,000 Austrians that 
opposed his passage. As the intentions of the king himself were not known, the Aus- 
trians detached a body of 20,000 men from their main army to observe bis motions. 
This was no sooner done, than the king cut off all communication between th*c detaclr- 
ment and tlie main body ; and having joined bis two generals with incredible celerity, 
he engaged the Austrians near Prague, totally defeated them, took their camp, mili- 
tary chest, and caenon ; but lost the brafe general Schwerin, who vras killed at the 
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age of 8'i, uitli a coloiiers standard in his hand. On the Austrian side^ M. Brown wa$ 
wounded, and died in a sliort lime, though it is supposed more from the chagrin be suf- 
fered, than from the dangerous nature of the wound itself. 

About 40,000 of tlie Austrian army took refuge in Prague, and while the rest fled 
diftuent ways, the city vvas instantly invested by the king, and all succouTvS were cut off. 
The great number of troops which it contained rendered an attack unadvisable, but 
seemed to render the reduction of it by famine inevitable ; however, the ,king» 
coinplish his [impose the more speedily, prepared to bombard the town. On the 
of May, alter a most dreadful storm of thunder and lightning, tour batteries began to 
play on the city. From these were thrown, every houis, ‘288 bombs, besides a 
vast number of red-hot balls : so that it was on fire in every quarter. The ganison 
made a vigorous defence, and one well-conducted sally ; but bad the misfortune to be i c- 
pulsed anil great loss. The magistrates, burghers, and clergy, seeing their city on the point 
of being 1 educed to an heap of rubbish, supplicated the commander in the most earnest 
manner to capitulate ; but he w'as deaf to their entreaties, and drove liJ.OCH) of the mo.->t 
useless mouths out of town, who were quickly driven in again by the Prussians. 

Thus the affairs of the empress queen seemed verging to destruction, when Leopold, 
count Daun, took upon him^ the command ot the remains of Browns arm), Ihis 

general Pad arrived within a few miles of Prague the day after the great balde. o 
immediately collected the scattered fugitives with the greatest diligence, and retiree wil\ 
them to a strong post in the neighbourhood, from vrhence he give the troo[)3 in lagne 
hi^pes of a speedy relief. It was now the king of Prussia s business, eithei to have 
tempted to make himself master of the city by one desperate eftoit, oi enliiely to 
ubanuuned the enterprize, and driven count Daun before his troops had recoveret 
the terror ot their late defeat; but, by attempting to do both, he rendcied liiinse in 
capable of doing cither. Though tlic army ot count Daun already ^anujiiutct to )0d J 
men, and though they we.rc strongly entrenched, and defended by a vast Uam o 
Icry, his majesty thought proper to send .no more than 312,000 men. 1 bis Oc y mai c 
an arduous attack on the 18th of June; but though they did all that huuKin courage 
and conduct could do, and though the king himself, at last, chaiged attic leac o 
cavalry, the Prussians were driven out of tlie field willi great loss. Ihis engagemen was 

named the battle of Colin. . i r . i 

The first consequcocc of the battle of Colin was that the king ot 1 rnssia was ob ige( 
to raise the siege of Prague ; soon after which, he was obliged to ([uit Bobcima, and tac^c 
refuge in Saxony. The Austrians harassed him as much us possible; but notwiili- 
standing their great superiority, their armies were not in a condition to make any cc- 
cisivc atteinpt upon liim, as the frontiers of Saxony abounded Avith situaiions easily 
defended. .In the meantime, the Russians, who had hitherto been very dilatory m 
their motions, begian to exert themselves, and entered Ducal Prussia, under M. 
and ferinor, where they committed innumerable cruelucs and excesses. A large body 
ot Austrians eiitcred Silesia, and penetrated as far as Breslau. 'I hen tney made a turn 
backwards, and besieged Schweidnit^. Another body entered Lusatia, and made 

Yol. I. ^ 
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themselves mastci^s of Zittau. An army of 2^,000 Swedes entered Prussian Pomerania; 
took the towns of Anclam and Deinmein, and laid the whole country under, contribu- 
tion. The French too, being freed from all restraint by the capitulation of the duke of 
Cumberland at Cluster Seven, made their way into Halbertstadt and the Old Marche 
of Brandenburg, for exacting contributions, and then plundering the towns. The* army 
of the empire, being reinforced by that of the prince de Soubise, after many delays, 
w’as on full march to enter Saxony, which left the Austrians at liberty to exert the greatest 
part of their force in the reduction of Silesia. General Haddick penetrated through 
Ijjsatia, passed by the Prussian armies, and suddenly appeared before the gates of 
Berlin ; which city he laid under contribution. He retired on the approach of a body 
of Prussians ; yet he still found means to keep such a post as interrupted the kings 
communication with Silesia. The destruction of the king of Prussia, therefore, now seemed 
inevitable. Every exertion which he made, though brave and well conducted, had 
been unsuccessful. His general Lchwald, who opposed the Russians, had orders to 
attack them at all events. He obeyed his orders ; and with 30,000 men attacked 60,000 
of the enemy strongly entrenched at a place called Norkitten. The Prussians behaved 
with the greatest valour ; but after having killed five limes more of the enemy than they 
themselves lost, they were obliged to retire, though more formidable after their defeat 
than the Russians after their victory. The king, in the mean lime, exerted himself on 
every side, and his enemies fled every where before him ; but whilst he pursued one body 
another gained upon him in some other p^rt, and the winter came on fast, while his 
strength decayed, and that of his adversaries seemed to increase in every quarter. 

The Prussian monarch, however, though distressed, did not abandon himself to 
despair, or lose the wonderful presence of mind wdiieh so eminently distinguished him 
in all his military enlerprizes. He industriously delayed a decisive action till the approach 
of winter ; but, at Icfst, after various movements, on November 5th, 1757i he met at Ros- 
bach with the united army of his enemies, commanded by the prince of Saxe Hilburg- 
hausen and the prince de Soubise. The allied army amounted to 50,000 men complete ; 
but most of the troops of the circles were new raised, and many of them not well al- 
fecled to the cause. The Prussians did not exceed 25,000 men ; but they were superior to 
any troops in the world, and were inspired, by the presence of their king, with the most 
enthusiastic valour. The Austrians were defeated with the loss of 3000 killed, eight 
generals, 350 officers of different ranks, and 6000 private soldiers taken prisoners, while 
night alone prevented the total destruction of the army. 

I5y this battle the king was set free on one side ; but this only gave him an opportunity 
of renewing his labours on another. The Austrians had a great force, anct now began 
to oiakc a proportionable progress in Silesia* After a siege of 16 days, they had re- 
duced the strong fortress of Sehweidnitz, and obliged the Prussian garrisbn of 4000 
men ip surrender prirjoners of war. Hearing then of the victory at Rosbach, and 
that the king of Pius.sia was in full march to relieve Silesia, they resolved to attack 
the prince of Bevern, in his strong camp under the walls of Breslau. They attacked 
the prince*j army on November 22nd ; but ^their attack was sustained Ivitb the greatest 
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resolution. The slaughter of the Austrians was prodigious. A great part of the enemy 
had retired from the field of battle, and the rest were preparing to retire, when all 
at once the Prussian generals took the same resolution. Their army had suffered much 
in the engagement, and they became apprehensive of a total defeat in case their en- 
trendiments should be forced in any part ; for which reason they quitted their strong 
post, and retired behind the Oder. Two days after, the prince of Bevern, going to 
reconnoitre without escort, attended only by a groom, was taken prisoner by an ad* 
vanced party of Croats, a small body of whom had crossed the Oder. 

On this, the town of Breslau immediately surrendered ; .where, as well as, at Scliweid- 
nitz, the Austrians found great quantities of provisions, ammunition, and money. All 
Silesia v'as on the point of falling into their hands ; and the Prussian affairs were going 
into the utmost distraction, when the king himself, by a most rapid marcli, passed through 
Thuringia, IVIisiiia, and Lusatia, in spite of the utmost efforts of tl»e generals Haddiek 
and Maisha^who were pjaced there to oppose him ; and, entering Silesia on the 2nd 
of December, joined the prince of Hevern’s corps, who repassed the Oder to meet him. 
The garrison of Scliweidnitz, who, us we have already observed, had been made prisoners 
of war, also joined the king’s army unexpectedly ; and their presence contributed not 
a little, notwitlistanding the smallness of their number, to raise the spirits of the wliole 
army. They had submitted to tlic capitulation with the greatest reluctance ; but as the 
Austrians were conducting them to prison, they happened to receive intelligence of the 
victory at Rosbach : on which they immediately rose on the escort that conducted them, 
and entirely dispersed it ; and afterwards marched in such a direction as they thought 
might most readily lead them to their king, they accidentally fell in with his army. 

His Prussian majesty now approached Breslau ; on which the Austrians, confiding in 
their superiority, for they exceeded 70,000, while the Prussians scarcely amounted to 
36 , 000 , abandoned their strong camp, the same which the prince of Bevern had for- 
merly occupied, and advanced to give him battle. The king did not intend by any means 
to disappoint them, but advanced on his part with the greatest celerity. The two armies 
met on the 5th of December, near the village of Leuthen. Count Daun made the best 
dispositions possible. The ground occupied by bis army was a plain, with small emi- 
nences in some parts. These eminences they surrounded with artillery ; and as the 
ground was also interspersed with thickets, they sought to turn these likewise tO’ their 
advantage. On their right and left were hills, on which they planted batteries of can- 
non. The ground in their front was intersected by many causeways ; and to make the 
whole more impracticable, the Austrians had felled a great number of trees, and scat- 
tered them in the way. It was almost impossible, at the begiooing of the engagement, 
for the Prussian cavalry to act, on account of these impediments ; but, by a judicious 
disposition* made by the king himself, all difficulties were overcome. His majesty had 
placed four battalions behind the cavalry of his right wing ; foreseeing that general 
Nadasti, who was placed on the enemy's left with a corps de reserve, designed to at- 
tack him in flank. It happened as he had foreseen ; that general’s cavalry attacked 
ihe Prussian right wing with great fury ; but lie was recced with such a severe fire 
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from the four battalions, that he was obliged to retire in disorder. The king’s fkink 
then, well covcied and supported, was enabled to act with such order and vigour, as 
repulsed the enemy. ’J he Austrian artillery was also silenced by that of the Prussians ; 
hoivevcr, the Austrians continued to make a gallant resistance during the whole battle. 
Atter having been once thrown into disorder, they rallied their forces about Lcirthen, 
which was defended on every side by entrenchments and redoubts. The Prussians at- 
tacked them with the utmost impetuosity, aiid at last became masters of the post ; on 
which the enemy fled on all sides, and a total rout ensued. In this bs^ttle, the Aus- 
trians lost 6,000 killed on tlie spot, 15,000 were taken prisoners,- and upwards of 200 
pieces of cannon. 

1 he conserpicnees of thisv ictory were very great. Breslau was immediately invested, 
and surrendered on December cytli ; the garrison, amounting to l.^OOO men, were 
made prisoners ot war. The blockade of Schweidnitz was formed as closely as the season 
ot the year wguld permit ,* while detached Prussian parties over-ran the whf^e country of 
Silesia, and reduced every place of less importance. Tire Russians, who had ravaged 
and destroyed the country in such a marmer, that they could not subsist in it, thought 
proper to retire out of the Prussian dominions altogether.. Tims general hehwald was 
left at liberty to act against the Swedes; aad tliern he quickly drove out of Prussian 
Pomerania, tlie whole of which country he not only recovered, but also some part of 
Swedish Pomerania. Thus the duchy of Mecklenburg, being lelt quite exposed, tho 
king took ample vengeance on it, by exacting the most severe conlrilmtions of men and 
money, fo complete this monarch’s good fortune, also, tlie I'leneh, who had retired 
atter the battle of Rosbacii, were now opposed by the Hanoverians under prince Fer- 
dinand, who kept them so well employed, that during the rest of the war, the king of 
Prussia had no more trouble from them. 

The beginning ot the year 1758, was favourable to the arms of his Prussian majesty. 
On the 3rd of April, he commenced his operations against Schweidnitz, and pushed the 
siege so vigorously, that the place surrendered in 13 days. He then disposed ids force.s 
in such a manner, as might best guard his dominions against his numerous enemies. For 
this purpose, count Dohna commanded a body of troops on tho side of Pomeiaiiia ; 
another considerable body was posted between Wohlau and Gl'ogau, in order to cover 
Silesia from the Russians, in case they should make tiieir inroad that way An army, 
in a little time after, was formed in Saxony, commanded by the king’s brother, pi ince 
Henry. This army consisted of 30 battalions and 45 squadrons, and was designed to 
make head against the army of the empire; which, by great cflbrts made during 
the winter, and the junction of a large body of Austrians, was again in condition 
to act. Between all these armies, a ready communication was kept up by a proper 
choice of posts. After the reduction of Schweidnitz, the king having made* a shew of 
invading Bohemia, sudddenly burst into Moravia, where, in a short time, he made him- 
self master of the whole country, and on the 27th of May, laid siege to Olmutz, the 
capital. Of this M. Daun was no sooner informed, than he took his route to Moravia, 
through Bohemia ; - and, though he was not in. a condition to risk a battle, nor indeed 
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KOiild have cl^neso unless lie had had a considerable advantage ; yet, by placing him* 
self in a strong situation u here he could not he attacked, by harassing the king*s<troopa 
and cutting oft tlieir cofivoys, heat last obliged him to abandon the enterprise. The 
king, however, nho frequently owed a good part of his success to tlie impenetrable 
secrecy with which lic covered all his designs, gave not the least hint of his intention to 
raise the siege of Olinutz. On the contrary, the very day before tire siege was raised, 
the filing continu('cl as brisk os over ; but in the night, July 1st, the wliole army took 
the road to Ijohcmia two columns, and gained an entire march upon the Austrians, 
i bus, notwithstamling the utmost efturts of his enemies, the Prussian army readied 
lioliemia with vcjy liLiIc moloslatioii. H<*rc he siczed u[)on a large magazine at Lien- 
tomisscl ; delcaic'd hCiinc of An^.tii;m^ who had attempted to interrupt his pro- 

gress ; andaiiivcd at Koiiig’-grat/, of uliich he took possession, after driving from it 
7000 Austrians u ho v,cr(‘ inlH nrl.cd there. This city and several other districts lie 
laid under coiilnhniion ; lint soon after entered Silesia, and marched witli the utmost 
iMpiihty to encoimrcr ih^- Kussians, who had at that time united their forces under gene- 
rals Brown and Fermor, entered the New Alarchc of Brandenburg, and laid siege to 
Ciistiin. 

Tbc king arrived at this city at a very critical period. The Russians had laid siege 
to it on the Kith of August ; and though they were not well skilled in managing artil- 
lery, yet, by furious and unremitting discharges at random, they threw such a number 
ot bombs an(| red-liot balls, that the town was soon on /ire in every quarter. Some of 
the wictched inliabitants were binned ; others buried in the ruins of their liouscs, or 
’ killed by the balls wliicli fell like hail in the streets ; while many of their survivors aban- 
doned their liabitations, and fled out of the town on that side where it w'as not invested 
Tlie governor did every thing lor tlie defence of the |)lacc ; but as the walls were built 
after tlie old manner, it was im|)ossible that the town couM have made a defence tor 
any length of time, esfiecially as the [!)rincipal magazine of the besieged had l)een blown 
up. 1 he avenger of all these injuries, however, was now at liand. The king came in 
siglit of tlie Russians on the 2jth of August, after a march of 56 days, and hehelii the 
country every wdiere desolated, and the villages in flames by the dcpi edations ot his 
cruel enemy, wdio had raised the siege at his apj)ioach, and retired towards a neigli' 
boui ing village called Zorndortf. 

At nine o'clock in the morning, a most terrible lire of cannon and mortars poured 
destruction on tlic right wing of the Russian army for t-Ao horns without intermission. 
The slaughter was such as might have be(*n exjK cU d : Iml the Kus'^ians kept thcii 
ground with astonishing resolution; new' regiments still pressing forward to supply tiic 
places of those that fell. When the first line had fired away all llieir charges, lijcy 
rushed forward on the Pnissianir with their bayonets ; and all at once these brave troops, 
tiiough encouraged by -the presence of their king, gave way and fled hefoic an enemy 
already halt defeated. The Russian generals ought now lu liave aliacktcl witii their 
cavalry the disordered infantry of tlieir enemies, which would have complctoil the de- 
feat, and, in all probability, givera the finishing stroke to the king uf Piussia's aiLura. 

VoL. I. *9S - 
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This oppoi lunity, houever, tlicy lost ; but tlie king was not .so negligent for by a very 
■ra|iici an^l ma.sterly motion, he brought all the cavaliy of his right wing to the centre, 
•and, tailing on the Russian foot uncovered by their liorse, and even disordered by their 
<3H'n success, they pushed them back with most miserable slaughter ; at the same time 
that the repulsed bultulions ot intantry, returning to the charge, and exasperated at 
their late disgrace, rendered the victory no longer doubtful, d he Russians were now 
thrown into the mo.st tireadlul confusion. Tlie wiml blew the dust .ind the smoke into 
their taccs, so that they could not distinguish friends from foes ; they fired on each 
other, plundered tlicir onn baggage wliidi stood between the lines, and into.vieated 
themselves with brandy; the ranks fell in upon one another ; and, being thus craintued 
togrtiier into a narrow space, the fire of the l'’riissi.iiis had a full and dicadbil ef- 
fect, while their enemies kept up only a scattered and ineffectual lire, generally quite 
over their heads. Vet even in this dismal situation the Russians did not flv ; but snf- 
Icied themselves to he slaughtered till .•'even at night, when their generals i, iviiig caused 
an attack tube made on the Prussian right wing, tlie attention of the eneniy was drauii 
to that quarter, and they had time to letire a little ffom the held oi battle to recover 
their order. 

In this engagement, which was called the battle ot Zonidorff, the Russians lost 
men, while that of the Prussians did not cxcecu 2(HH). A vast train of artillery was 
taken, together with the military chest, and many ofticers of high rank. 'I'he conse- 
quence was, that tlie Russian army retreated as far as Landsperg, on the fronlieis of 
j’ol mil, and tlie king was left at liberty to march, wiili his usual expedition, to the relief 
of prince Ilc.iry of Saxony. 

'I’he prince was at this time sorely pressed by iSI. Daun. As soon as tlie king had 
lett Rohemia in the manner already related, M. Dami considered that it would have, 
hccii to no purpose to follow him, resolved to turn his arms townid Sa.xoiiy. 'rowards 
that country, thcrc>ore, he took his rout through Liisatia, by Zittaii, Gorlilz, and 
Rautzen. On the 3rd of September he' invested the strong fortress of Sonnestein ; whicii 
iinaccomitahly surrendered, after a single clay's resistance, to one of his generals, name. I 
Maeguire. He then began to favour the operations of general Laudolin, who advanced 
thiough the Lower Lusatia, to the coniines of Rranclenburg ; and, by drawing tlie ai- 
tention of the Prussian forces which were left in Silesia to the nortliward of that diicliv, 
he facilitated the progress of the generals Harsch and De Villein the southern parts. 

He then piO[)osed that prince Henry should be attacked by the army of the empire, 
while that of the Austrians should pass the Elbe ; and, falling at the same time on the 
Prussians, second the attack of the imperialists, and cut off the retreat of their cne- 
in?e« from Dresden. The sudden appearance of the king of Prussia, however, put <:n 
end *0 this plan ; general Laudolin abandoned ail his conquests in Lower Lusatia, and 
retired towards M. Daun, while that general himself retired from the neighbourhood 
of Dresd eo as fai" as Zittau. The army of the empire only kept its ground; possessing 
itself of tlie strong post at PirUa, formerly mentioned, but did not undert'ake any thing. 

As for the Swedes, who had directed their motion.^ by those of the *Aussians, they 
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sooner hoar<l of tlic victory of Zornuoi ft’ than they retreated willi much more expedition 
than they had advanced. 

Thus the king of Prussia’s affairs sernicii to be pretty well retrieved, when by one 
fatal piece of negligence lie was brought to the verge of rum. lil. Dauu had possessed 
himself of an advantageous camp at Stolpheu, by wliirdi ho pic^erved a cummunication 
with the army of the empire. On the other hand, the king of Prussia having taken 
|)ossession of an important post at Raulzen, extended his right "ing to lire village of 
Hochkirchen, by wliieh he prcseivcd a communication with liis bi oilier, piince Henry, 
protected Brandenburg, and was bettor situated than lie could be any where else for 
throwing succours into Silesia. '] iic two annios kept a watchlul eye on the motions of 
each other ; and as llie principal aim of M. Daun was to cut ofl tlie kings communica- 
tion will) Silesia, and of the king to cut off M. Daun’.s communication will) Bohemia, 
a battle seemed inevitable, tliough great danger seemed to await that party wlio should 
begin the attack. 

In this critical posture of aflaiis, tlie Austrian general formed a design of aUacking 
the Prussian camp in the iiiglit. In what manner he came to surprize such a vigilant 
enemy, has never been accounted tor ; but that sucli a surpiize was actually accoin- 
plished, on the 14tli of October, is certain. In ilie dead of llic preceding night, the 
Austrian army began to marcli in three columns towards tbe camp ot the king of 1 lus- 
sia ; and though the night was exceeding dark, and they had a considerable way to go, 
they all arrived at the same time, in safety, without being discovered, and without Uie 
least confusion ; and at five in the morning began a regular and well-conducted attack. 
The Prussians were in a moment thrown into contusion ; marshal Keith, one ot their 
best generals, received two mnsket-lialls, and fell dead on tlie spot. Prince I'rancis 
of Brunswick had his head shot off by a cannon-ball as he was mounting his horse ; and 
every thing seemed to announce the total destruction of the army. Still, however, the 
king preserved his wonderful presence of mind, which, indeed, he. never appears to have 
lost on any occasion. He ordered some detachments from iiis leit to support his right 
win<» ; but the moment these orders were received, the Iclt itself was turiously attacked. 
General Ketzow, who commanded in that quarter, repuksed the Austrians with difli- 
cultv, and was not able to afford any considerable assistance to tbe right ; which a one 
was obliged to sustain the weight of the grand attack. 'Ine .Austrians, m the begin- 
ning of the engagement, had driven the Prussians out of the village of Hochkirchen ; 
and” as the fate of the day depended on the possession ot that post, the hottest dispute 
was there The Prussians made three bloody and unsuccessful attacks on the village , 
on the fourth ti.ev carried it ; but the Austrians, continually pouring in fresh troops at 
last drove them out witli prodigious slaughter on all sides. The king then ortcrc a 
retreat, which was conducted in good order, without being pursued; however, this 
bloody action cost him 7000 men, together with a great number of cannon. Ihe Aus- 
trians computed their own loss at 5000. 

HisPrussianmaiesty, having thus happily escaped such itnnnnent danger, took every 

possible measure to prevent the enemy from gaining any considerable advantage from 
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his (leftat. Perceiving that the only advantage they wished to derive frow it was to 
euvcr the operations of their armies in Silesia, and that he had now nothing to tear on 
the side of Saxony, lie largely reinforced his own army from that of prince Henry, and 
liastened into Silesia, in order to raise the siege of Neiss, which had been completely 
invested on the 4th of October. On the Ctth of tliat month, therefore, he quitted his 
camp; and, maiving a great compass, to avoid cl)iti iiction trom the enemy, arrived at 
liie plains of Gorlitz. A body of the Anstiians had in vain attempted to sccine this 
jioit betorc him, and some who arrived after liim were defeated with the loss of HOO 
men. Prom this place the king pursued his march with the utmost diligence ; hut wa.9 
followed by general Landohn, at the head of ‘J f, ()()() ; who constantly being on his 
icar, haiassed his army. Tlic king, however, knowing the iinportance of his ex- 
pedition, continued liis march witiiout interruption, and suft'ered his antagonist to 
obtain many little advantages without molestation. Daun, however, not content vvith 
the opposition given by Landohn, sent a large body ot liorse and foot, by another route, 
to reinforce the generals llarsch and de Ville, who had formed the siege of Neiss 
and the blockade of Cosel, while lie himself passed the Plhe, and ailvanced towards 
Dresden. 

All these precautions, however, Avere of little avail. Iho generals Jfarsch and de 
V’ille, notwithstanding their reinforcements, no sooner heaid of the king of Prussia’s 
approach, than they raised the siege of both places, and retired, leaving behind them 
a oonsidcrable quantity of military stores. The end of the Prussian monarch’s march 
being thus accomplished, lie instantly returned by the same way he came, and hastened 
to tlie relief of Saxony, the capital of wliicli (Dresden) was in great danger from mar- 
siwl Daun. Tlic place was but inditrcrently fortified, and garrisoned only by 12,000 
men ; so that it could not promise to hold out long against a numerous and well-ap- 
pointed army. It was besides commanded by a large suburb, of which, it once the ene- 
my got possession, all ‘defence of the city must then be vain. For this reason M. 
S‘ hmcltau, the Prussian governor, determined to set these suburbs on fire, which was 
actually rione November lOth, with an incrcdiiile loss to the inhabitants, as in tho 
suburbs were carried on most of those valuable manufactures which rendered the city 
of Dresden remarkable. This disappointed the designs of Daun ; but, though the ac- 
tion was agreeable to the laws of war, and had been executed with all the caution and 
humanity of which such an action vas capable, yet the Austrians e.xclaimed against it 
as a (iiece of the most unprovoked and xvanton cruelly recorded in history. 

Alter the king of Prussia had approached Dresden, all the Austrian army retired into 
Bohemia, where they took up their winter quarters, as the king of Prussia did in 
Saxony, 'i his unhappy country, ho said, he would now consider as bis own by, right of 
conquest. But instead of Healing the conquered pmople as his lawful subjects, be op- 
pressed them io all jiossible ways, by levying the most severe and exorbitant contribu- 
tions, surrounding the exchange with soldiers, and confining the merchants in narrow 
lodgings on straw beds, till they drew upon their correspondents for such sums as ho 
wanted. 
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in‘'1759, ft3>»arly as the 23rd of February, tiie Prussians commenoed their niili- 
taij opnia'.ions. General Wobersow marched with a body of • troops into Poland^ 
«l)t ic lie destroyed several very large magazines belonging to the Russians, and returned 
into Silesia without any loss, on the 18th of April. In the mean time, by some move- 
ments of the king of Prussia himself the greatest part of the Anstriuu troops had been 
(it awn towards the frontiers for Silesia. Ptince Henry immediately took advantage of 
this opening, and on the 15th of April entered Bohemia with his army divided into two 
columns. One, commanded by himself, marched towards Petorswade i the. other, undci 
general liulscn, passed by the towns of Pasberg and Cominotau. That commanded 
by prince Henry himsclt penetrated as far as Loboschulz and Leitmeritz ; the enemy 
dying every where betore them, and burning or abandoning the vast magazines which 
they had amas.-.ed in these parts. The body under general Hnisen had a more active 
employment. A strong pass at Pasberg was defended by a considerable body of Aus- 
trians, Gcnt'ral Hulsen having conducted his cavalry by another way in such a inannet 
as to tall directly on tiie rear, attacked them in front with his infantry, drove them ont 
cl their cntienchmcnt?, and totally defeated them, with the loss of a great number killed 
and 2000 taken prisoners, while tliat of the Prussians did not exceed 70 in killed and 
wounded. Alter this exploit they returned into Saxony, with hostages for the contribu- 
tions which they had largely exacted during the course of their expedition. 

Some other successes obtained by prince Henry, cleared the country of Frnnconi.i of 
his enemies ; but now the approach of the Russians seemed once more to bring the 
affairsofthc king of Prussia to a crisis. Notwithstanding the destruction of their maga- 
'zines, they had continued to advance into Silesia, where they were opposed by count 
Dolma; bnt as tlie tioops he had with him were very far inferior to his enemies, he 
found it impossible to do more, at least with an appearance of success, tlian to ob- 
serve their motions and harass them on their march. Bnt tliis was so displeasing to 
the king, tliat ^he disgraced this gcnerr.l, and appointed Wcdel to* succeed him, with 
orders to attack the Russians at all events. To cwable him, however, in some measure 
to comply with this desperate order, he sent him some reinforcements, which brought 
his army up to near 30,000. With these, on the 23rd of July, 1759, general Wcdel 
attacked 70,000 Russians posted in tlic most advantageous manner at Zulichau, and 
defended by a numerous artillery. Though the Trussians marched on to certain des- 
truction and disgrace, they sustained the attack for a long time with unparalleled reso- 
lution. At last, however, they gave way, and were obliged to retire with the loss of 4,700 
killed or taken prisoners and 3000 wounded. 

The consequences of this victory were, that the Russians penetrated into thoki/^j^s 
territories and took possession of the towns of Crossen, and Frankfort, on the <Jder, 
which made it necessary for the king to coti^e in person to op|)ose them. Accordingly 
eti the 4th of August be joined Wedel with a considerable body of forces, jjaving Iclt 
the greatest part of bis army in Saxony uiuler piince Henry, Ihit as rnai^-'^l *Daun had 
sent a b<Kly of *12,000 horse and 8000 foot under general Laudohn to die assistance of 
the Russians, the king still found himself unable to fight them ; as, " ith this and some- 
VOL. I. *9T 
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other icintbrcerhcfnts,' their army amounted to upward's of 90,000. He therefore recalled 
gencriil Fiiick, wlioiii lie had sent into Saxony tvith 9000 men ; hut witli a/l lils loin* 
forcemcrUa, it was found impossible to augment his army to 50,000 complete. His 
situation, however; was now so critical, • that a battle was unavoidable ; and therefore 
on tlie of August, with this inferiority of number, the king attacked his ei\eniies 
strongly entrenched, and defended by a prodigious number of cannon. Iii this action, 
his principal elFort was against the left vving of the ItussJaii army. Ho began llie at- 
tack, according to custom, with a' heavy cannonade ; which, having produced the de- 
sired effect, he attacked that wing with several battalions disposed in columns. ] iic 
Russian entrenchments wc*re forced with great slaughter, and 7^ pieces ot cannon were 
taken. Hut still there was a defile to be passed, and several redoubts wliicii covered 
the village of CuiinersdoifF to be mastered. These were attacked witli tlie same reso- 
lution, and taken one after another. The enemy made another stand at the village, 
and endeavoured to preserve the ground there by pushing forw’ard several battalions 
of horse and foot ; but this also proved unsuccessful ; they were diivcn trom post to 
post, <juitc to the last redoubt, for upwards of six hours the frussians were success- 
ful, and every where broke tlic enemy with prodigious slaughter ; drove them from al- 
most all the ground they bad occupied before the buttle, took more timn half their 
artiHery, and scarce any thing seemed wanting to make the victory compiete. In 
these circumstances, the king wrote tJic following billet to the queen. “ Madam, 
wc Imve beat the Russians from tlicir entrenchments. In two hours expect to hear of a 
glorious victory.” f)f tins victory, however, he deprived liimself, by an excessive eager- 
ness for conquest. The enemy, defeated almost in every quarter, found their left wing, 
shattered us it was, to be more entire than any other part of their arii\v* Count Solti- 
kott', the Russian general, therefore, assembled the remuins of his right wing ; and 
gathering as many as he could from his centre, reinforced the left, and made a stand 
at a redoubt w hich* liad been erected on an advantageous eminence in a place called 
the Jew's’ burying-ground. All the kind’s generals are said to have been of opinion, that 
he ought to allow tljc Russians tlic peaceable possession ot this post. I l)eir army had 
already sii fife red so much, that it would have been impossible lor them to have attempted 
anv enterprize of consequence after the battle ; but their artillery was still numerous, 
the post very strong, and the Prussian troops greatly fatigued. Jliese reasons for a 
few moments had some w’cight with the king : but the natural impetuosity of his tem- 
per getting the belter of his reason, he led on his wearb^d troops again and again ; till 
at last, when their strength was in a manner totally exhausted, they w'cre attacked and 
utterly routed by the Austrian and Russian cavalry, the former of which had hitherto 
remained quite inactive, and were therefore quite fresh, and irresistible* by the en- 
feebled Prussians. The night, and prudent use of some eminences, prevented the total 
destmetioB of the army : however, their loss amounted to 20,000 men killed and 
wounded.® The king, when lie found the victory totally lost, sent another billet to 
the queen expressed in the following manner ! “ Remove trom Berlin with the royal 
family ; let the archives be carried to Potsdam ; the town may make connitions with the 
enemy. 
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V Iinmsdiatdy after this defeat, the kin," set himself about repairin;^ his looses with the 
Utmost diligence. In a few days, every thing was again put in order in his camp. lie re- 
placed his artillery from Deriin ; recalled general Kliest with 5000 men from Pome- 
rania ; detached dooo from hisoun arnn/ to the defence of Saxony ; and with the re- 
mainder put himself between the Russians and (Jreat CJlogau, covering that city which 
had been the chief object of their designs ; and, in short, notwithstanding their victory, 
obliged them to return to Poland, without accomplishing any thing besides the carnage 
at Cnnncrsdorj}'. 

'J ho mistoi tunes of tlic Prussian monarch, however, were not at an end. Prince 
Henry, indeed, by a most extraordinary and well-coiulnctcd march, entered Saxony, 
which was now totally over-ran by the aruiies of the entuny. At the same time, strong 
detachments having been sent into that country under generals Finck and Wuiisch, tho 
whole was in a sliort time recovered, except Dresden. Torvards this place marshal Daun 
retired, and, in all probability, tvould soon have been obliged to leave Saxony entirely. 
But the king’s impatience could not be satisfied vvilhout cutting off his retreat, and 
lorcing him to a battle ; for wliicli purpose, be scut general Finck with upwards of lii.OOO 
men according to the Prussian account, but 20,000 according to the Austrians, to seize 
some pa.sscs through wbicb M. Daun could only take his route towards Bohemia. This 
commission was executed with great exactness ; but the Prussian general, having proba- 
bly advanced too far into these defiles, and neglected to preserve a communication with 
the main army, gave his enemy, an opportunity of surrounding him, and at last forced 
him end his whole army to surrender piisoncrs of rvar. This disaster was soon after 
followed by another. General Ourceke was posted at the right of the Elbe, opposite to 
Alcssen ; but on the approach of a large body of Austrians, they prepared to retreat 
over the river into a place where they hoped to be more secure. But having been 
obliged, by a hard fro.st, to withdraw their bridge of boats, a thaw supervened, when 
they attempted to lay a bridge of pontoons, so that they were again obliged to have re- 
course to their boats. In this situation, their rear guard was attacked with great fury 
by the Austrians, and all the soldiers who composed it killed or taken. The loss of the 
Prussians on this occasion was computed at 3000 men. 

The year 17ff0, showed the Prussian monarch in a more dangerous situation than he 
had ever yet experienced. Indeed his affairs now seemed to be altogether desperate. 
His losses were not to be measured by the number of killed or prisoners, but by 
armies destroyed and taken. "^Forty generals had died or been killed in his service 
since the beginning of October, 1756, exclusive of those who were wounded or takr^ 
prisoners. This of itself would have been an irreparable loss, had not the very 
which destroyed these, furnished others equally capable of filling their places. 
ther deficiency, which could not be remedied, still remained. 

The king had, by bis indefatigable industry and exertions, supplied all tb<^ deiicieaciea 
of men in bis armies, hot they were not the same men as before. The Aardy veteran^ 
with whom he had originally taken the field, were now no more, and (heir places w^rc 
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sfipplicd by others who had neither the same experience nor discipline ; stt that now he 
\i p.s obliged to Siipply this deficiency by his own genius and heroism. 

Ijut whatever abilities the Prussian monarch might possess, end though he undoubt- 
edly e.xcrted tlicm to the utmost, it seeming only to be contending against fate, and his 
tnemies gamed .etill groeter and greater advantages. General Lnudohn with whom 
none but t!io king himself seems to have been able to cope, by a se'ries of artful rnove- 
incntiS, drew into a disadvantageous situation M. Fouqnet, one of the Prussian generals, 
with a strong body of forcc.s. Perceiving it impossible for them to escape, Landohn then 
made a violent attack on their entrenchments in the dead of the night of .June 23rd. 
The Prussians made a gallant defence, but at last were all killed or taken piisoncrs ex- 
cept about 300. Of the Prussians were killed 4000, and 7000 taken piisoners ; 58 
pieces of cannon, and a great number of colours, were also lost. This victory, how- 
ever, was dear bought ; for the Austrians lost above 12,000 men in killed am! wounded ; 
whom, however, they could belter spare than the Prussians, on account of their num- 
bers. This action was called the battle of Lar.tlshut. 

Uaron Laudohn failed not to improve this victory to the utmost. He instantly turned 
back from Landshut, and fell upon the city of (Patz, which he took in a very short time, 
with the garrison who defended it, consisting of 2000 men. In this place were found 
101 pieces of brass cannon, with immense quantities of provisions and military stores. 
Fronr thence he marched against Preslaii, and immediately invested it. But, in the 
mean time, the king of JVussia, whose motions had been all this time counteracted by 
M. Daun in Saxon}', marched with his usual rapidity towards Silesia. By this means 
he drew !IM. Daun out of Saxony ; and indeed the Austrian general used such expedi- 
tion, tliat he gained two full days on fhe king. This w’as no sooner known to his Prus- 
sian majesty, than he returned with the same expedition that he had advanced, and sat 
down before Dresden. Of this M. Daun .soon received intelligence, and returned 
also. In the mean tfmc, however, the buildings of the city were terribly shattered by 
the king’s cannon and bon)bs which continually played upon it. His endeavours, how- 
ever, proved ineffertual to reduce it before the arrival of M. Daun. The siege had 
been begun on the 13th of July and on the 19th M. Daun appeared within a league 
of Dresden. The Prussians then redoubled their efforts. They had that day received 
reinforcements of heavy cannon and mortars, with which they battered the place inces- 
santly. The cathedtal church, New Square, several principal streets, and some palaces, 
and the nchle manufactory of porcelain, were entirely destroyed. ’Fhe siege was con- 
ttttocd till the 22nd : but on the night of the 21st M. Daun had thrown 16 battalions 
sntd the city ; which rendered it impossible for the king to continue longer before it 
with any prospect of success. He therefore raised the siege, and retired without moles- 
tation, though there were three considerable armies of the enemy in the peighbour- 
ftoocK Breslah was fiercely bombarded by Laudohn, but the approach of prince Hcniy 
obliged biin to desist from his enterprize to the’ 3th of August. 

m the mean time, the fortune of the Jdng seemed b^ly to be terminated by ono> 
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fatal stroke. “Finding it impossible for him to cerry on a defensive war, he marched 
towards Silesia with such astonishing rapidity, that before the middle of y\ugiist he liad 
advanced 200 miles, leaving Marshal Daun with his army far behind him. This expe- 
dition he undertook in order to engage general Laudohn before he could have time to 
edect. a junction with Dann and Lacy, another Austrian general ; which triple union 
seemed to threaten him with unavoidable destruction at once. Tliis, Imwcver, lie 
found it impossible to prevent ; and the three armies, when joined, formed a most tre- 
mendous line of encampments, extending no less than 30 English miles ; at the same 
time every one of their posts was strong, and the ccmnuuiication between them ea.sy. 
The king was strongly encamped at Lignitz ; and for several days employed all his mili- 
tary skill in attempting to induce one of the bodies to detach itself from the rest, or to 
attack them at some disadvantage ; but without effect. At last, the Austrian generals, 
having maturely weighed all circumstances, resolved to attack the king’s camp itself 
strong as it was; and Marshal Daun, ,|remembering the advantage he had gained at 
lloclikirchen by an attack in tlic night-time, resolved to follow the same plan now. 
'I'iie plan therefore was laid in the following manner. The whole army, as soon as it 
should begin to grow dark, was to march from their several posts to such situations as 
were marked out for each corps ; tlicy were to strike their tents, but yet to keep up the 
fiic.s in their camps, and to Iiave the drums beat the tattoo as usual, by which meant 
they had a probability of surprising the enemy ; or if not they judged it absolutely 
impossible to escape them ; thougli he sliould be ever so much on his guard. In wluit 
manner the king of Prussia became acquainted with this plan is not known, liis friends 
attribute it to bis own penetration and knowledge of the st.'atagems of war ; the Austrians 
to intelligence given him by deserters. Jhit, in whsttever way be became acquainted 
with this design, it is certain that he took the most effectual methods to prevent it. 

As the Austrian plan was to surround the camp : and this could not be done without 
the diviilion of their army he had so long desired, he resolved to»intcrcepl one of tlieir 
parties ; and if that should be disabled from acting, he could then more easily deal 
with the other two. Therefore, in tlio very evening calculated for the decisive attack 
on his camp, he quitted it with the utmost privacy, and took an advantageous post on 
the road through wliicli general Laurtolui was to pass. 'Pbe nature of this post was such 
that at the time that it stopped the progress of Laudohn in front, Daun would lie 
under great difficulties if he should attempt his rear ; at the same time tliat, for his 
further security, the king strengthened iiis rear with several batteries. As soon as his 
army was drawn up, he divided it ; leaving his right on the ground where it had be ' 
fbrmed, to observe marshal Daun, and to maintain the post; whilst with his P* 
turned in Order to fall on the corps under general Laudohn. in the mean li»”* 
commander, ignorant of the fate which was waiting him, advanced with the 
pedition towards the place which had been assigned him, in order to shar the giniy 
of destroying the Prussian monarch : when at three in the morning. 15ih of 

Au<mst, a thick fog which covered the ground, suddenly clearing discovered, like 
the^opening of a great scene, the dreadful front of the Prassian army reguUily embaf- 
VoL. I. * U 
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lied, and advantageously posted. Laudohn, though surprised, made the best dispaii- 
lions that circumstances would admit of, and an obstinate engagement ensued ; in vi^hicli, 
liowcver, he was at last obliged to yield to the superior skill of his adversary, with the 
loss ot 10,000 killed, wounded, and prisoners, SQ pieces of cannon, and 23 pair of 
colours. 

1 he victory, though complete, gave but a partial relief to the king of Prussia. The 
most essential service it did was the preventing of the Russians from joining those ene- 
mies v\l)ich he already had. Czcrnichew had been advancing with 24,000 men, and 
had even passed the Oder ,* but was so intimidated by this news, tliat he instantly re- 
passed that river on the same bridges which be had lately built, even though ]\[. Daun 
sent him a strong body of troops in order to encourage him toculvance. Soon alter this 
battle, the king joined his brother, prince Henry, at New Marche ; and marched 
against Daun, who had begun to form the blockade of Scliweidnilz, led upon a cor[)s 
under general Reck, made two battalions of Croats prisoners, and dispersca the rest, 
which ohliged'tlie enemy to abandon the enterprize they had just uiuJei taken. About 
the same lime, general Hulsen gained a considerable advantage over the imperial army 
in Saxony, with very trifling loss on his part, by which he eireclually prevented them 
from cutting ofl his communication with the city of d’orgau. 

iJy these successes the atfairs of his Prussian rnajebty seemed to revive : but there 
W'e\s no end ot his enemies. The late manoeuvres had drawn him so far into Silesia, 
that his communication with Jirandenhurg was almost wholly cut oft', d'he Russian 
army, which, after it had repassed the Oder, began to move out of Silesia, sent forward 
'a jjow'erful detachment, under count Czernichew’, towards the Marche of Rrandenhurg. 
A body ot 15,000 Austrians, under the generals Lacy and Rrentans, and tlie wlnde 

united body of Austrians and imperialists which acted in Saxony, began their march 

in concert with the Russians, and proposed to unite at the gates of Rerlin. 4 hesc 
•ir lilies amounted to *40,000 men. To oppose this formidable power, general IIulscii 
called to his assistance general Wernen, who had been sent with a body of troops into 
Pomerania ; but, after being joined by him, their united forces were found not to ex- 
ceed 15 or 16,000 men. To attempt a defence of the capital with this force would 

have been little short of madness ; and therefore these commanders were obliged to 
leave Rerlin to its fate ; which, indeed, considering the barbarity of the Russians and 
the animosity of the Austrians, seemed to be a dreadful one. However, by the power- 
ful mediation of several foreign ministers, the town obtained terms which were not al- 
*^^ptlier intolerable ; but the magazines, arsenals, and foundries, were destioyed, and 

“tMiiense quantity of military stores seized, with a number of cannon and otlier 
arms. Xlie city was first obliged to pay 800,000 guilders, after which a cqntribution 
of 1,900,000 crowns w^as laid on ; yet, notwithstanding this, many violences w'cre 
committed, iitkl the king’s palace was plundered, and the furniture abused in a scanda- 
lous manner. 

llie combined armies staid in Berlin only four days ; dreading the severe vengeance 
of the king ol Prussia, who they heard was advancing towards that place with great 
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expedition. But so great were the embarrassments which now attended that monard* 
that it seemed absolute!)’ beyond human power to retrieve his nfiairs. T he imperialists, 
on their return from Berlin, having no army to oppose them, made themselves masters 
of Jjcipsic, 'J’orgau, Meissen, and VVirlcmberg ; in which large city they found the grand 
ntagazine of the Prussians immensely stored with provisions, ammunition, &c. M. Stain- 
villc also, with a detachment from Broglio, the rrcnch general's army, laid the city 
and duchy of Ifalljcrstadt under contribution. In Eastern Ponieiania, the Russians 
had besieged C'olherg by sea and land. In the M’estern Pomerania, the Swedes ad- 
vanced with great celerity, hoping to share in the plunder of Berlin. In Silesia, 
the king no sooner began liis march to the northward, than Ltiudohn advanced, and 
laiil siege to tlic im|)C)rtant fortress of Coscl ; and, to complete his distress and embar- 
rassment, the king liimseli was attended at cvciy step by count Daun, with a superior 
army, well |)repared to take every advantage. 

In thi;> desperate situation, tlic king, being joined by his generals Ilulsen and prince 
Eugene ol Wirtemberg with the corps under their command, advanced up the Elbe, 
while M. Daun fell back to cover Leipsic and Torgau, but the latter finding that the 
Prussians directed their march towards the Elbe, encamped within reach of Torgau ; 
one part of his army extending to tlie Elbe, by which lie was covered on that side, whilst 
on the other, he was covered by hills and woods, so that it w'as impossible to choose a 
more advantageous situation. The Prussian army did not amount to 50,000 men, whilst 
that of the Austrians exceeded 8(>,00(); yet such were the unfortunate circumstances of 
the king, that ho was obliged to figlit under all these disadvantages ; and therefore caused 
his army to bo infonned that he was now to lead them to a most desperate attempt, that 
liis alfairs required it, and that he was determined to conqueror die. His soldiers unani- 
mously declared they would die with him. 

The Srd of November, 17(o(>, was tlic day on which this important affair was de- 
cided. The king divided his forces into three columns. General Unison was to take 
post with one in a wood that lay on the left of the Austrian army, and had orders not 
to move until he found the rest of the Prussians engaged. General Zielhen was to 
charge on the right ; and the great attack in front was to be conducted by the king in 
person. His forces were disposed in such a manner, that cither his riglit or lett must 
take the enemy in the rear and close them in, so as to disable them from undcriaking any 
thing against tlic part where he intended to effect his principal attack. On the othc 
hand, M. Daun, perceiving the king to be serious in his design of fighting, to 
confusion, sent all his baggage over the Elbe, across which he threw three 
ease a retreat should be necc.s.sary. At the same time, he caused Eorgau to 
ated ; and* then, extending his first line to a village called Zinne on the left, 
it to another called Croswitz on the right; supporting the right 
npon the Elbe. In this disposition he was found, when, about two o’c'“^ m >e a 
noon, the king began his attack. He was received by the fire ot ® (i**on^to 

which were disposed along the Austrian front. The Prussians w"® t irice e< 
the attack ; but were every time repulsed and broken with v;rnb e saug iter. 
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king at length comnianilcd a fresh body of cavalry to advance, ahich at first compelled 
the Austrians to retire ; but new reinforcements continually coming in, this cavalry was 
in its turn obliged to full buck, and the Prussians maintained themselves with difficulty, 
until general Zicthen, with the riglit wing, attacked the enemy in the rear, repulsed- 
thera, and possessed himself of some of the eminences which commanded the whole 
Austrian army. Encouraged by this success, the Prussian infantry once more ad- 
vanced, mastered several of the enemy’s entrenchments, and made way for a new attack 
by their cavalry, which broke in with irresistible fury on the Austrians, and threw 
several bodies of them into irreparable disorder. It was now about nine o’clock, and 
of consequence both armies were involved in tliick darkness ; yet the fire continued 
ivithout intermission, and the battalions, with a blind rage, discharged at one another 
without distinguishing friend from foe. M. Daun received a dangerous wound in his 
thigh, and was carried from the field, which probably hastened the defeat of ids troops. 
The command then devolved on count O’Donnell ; who, finding the greatest part of 
his troops in disorder, the night advanced, and the enemy possessed of some eminences 
which commanded his camp, and from which it was in vain to think of driving them, 
ordered a retreat, which was conducted with vionderfnl order and exactness ; none 
were lost in passing the bridges, and by far the greater part of their artillery was jire 
served. The loss of the Prussians was estimated at I(),(K)0 killed and wounded, 
and 3000 taken prisoners. That of the Austrians in killed and wounded is not 
known ; but 8000 tvere taken prisoners, with 21b officers, among wlioin were foui 
generals. 

The consequences of the victory at Torgau was, that the king recovered all Saxony 
except Dresden ; and, in the mean time, general Werner liaving marched into Pomera- 
nia, the Russians raised the siege of Colberg, and retired into Poland, without having 
effected any thing further than vva.sting the open country. 

Werner then flew to the assistance of Western Pomerania, where he defeated a body 
of Swedes, and at last drove tliem totally out of tlie country. General Laudohn too, 
abruptly raised the blockade of Coscl ; and afterwards, abandoning Landshut, 
retired into the Austrian Silesia, leaving the Prussian part entirely in quiet. M. Daun 
placed one. part of his army in Dresden, and the other in some strong posts which lie to 
the south and west of it, by which he commanded the Elbe, and preserved his conimuni- 
^ion witli Ilohcmia. The army of the empire retired into Franconia, and placed his 
ouarters at Bamberg. 

these successes bad, to appearances, retrieved the king’s affairs in some 
liis-strengtli seemed to be wholly exhausted; and in the campaign of 1761, 
he made ntituch vigorous efforts as he had formerly done. The Russians divided them- 
selves into bodies, invaded Silesia and Pomerania. In the former coftntry they 
laid siege to Breslau, and in the latter to Colberg. Tottleben also, who had command- 
ed the Russian ariiti(>s, was now removed on suspicion that he had corresponded with the 
king of Prussia, and i^neral Romanzow put in his place; by wbiebit was expected that 
the Russiaaoperations nsould be . more brisk this year than formerly. 
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It Ang continued strongly crjcampcd near Schv^eidnilz ; where he was so closely 
l)y generals Daun and Laudohn, that he could aUeiiipt nothing. However, Ije 
tc ealed the dcsigf)s ot tlie llusSsians against Jjrcsliiu, by sending general Platen to dc- 
Mioy their magazines ; which he accofnplished with great success, at the s<mie time cut 
ling oil a body of 4000 of their troops. But tins only brought the more sure deatruclion 
upon Col berg ; to wliich place that body of Russians immediatciv marched, cruelly 
wasting tlj(e country as they went along. The king of Prussia could do nothing but send 
detacliujents of small parties, which, tliough they cculd not oppose their encnii(.‘s in tlic field, 
}CC he hoped, by cultingoff the convo 3 ^s of the enemy, might distress them to such a de- 
gree as to^obligc them to abandon the siege, or at least protract it till the severity of the 
winter should render it impossible for them to carry on tlieir operations. 'I'hus he 
weakened his own army so mucli, that it was found rerpiisire to draw 4000 men out of 
Scliweidnitz, in order to reinforce it; and no sooner was this done, than general Laii- 
clohn suddenly attacked and took that fortress by a coup dc main. Colberg made a 
brave defence ; but tlie troops sent to its relief being totally unable to co[>c with the 
Russian army, cou'^isling of 60,000 men, it was obliged to surrender on the drd of Uc- 
cember ; and thus the fate of the Prussian monarch seemed to be decided, and aliiKJSt 
every part ot bis dominions lay open to the invaders. 

In the midst of these gloomy appearances, the empress of Russia, the king’s most in- 
veterate and inflexible enemy, died on the 2nd of January, J762. Her successor, 
I^'ter III. instead of being the king’s enemy, was bis most sanguine friend* As caily 
as the 23r(l of Pehi uary, in a memorial delivered to the ministers of tlie allied courts, 
he declared, that, in order to the c.stablishmcnt of peace, he was ready to sacrifice 
all the conquests made during this war by the arms of Russia, in hopes that the allied 
courts will, on their parts, equally prefer the restoration of peace and tranquillity, to the 
advantages which they might expect from the continuance of tht war, but which they 
cannot obtain but by a conlinuance of the clfusion of human blood.” 

This address was not so well relished by the allies ; however, they were very willing 
to make peace, provided it w'as for ihcir ovvn interest ; but they recommended to bis 
attention fidelity to treaties, which constitutes a no less valuable part of the royal cha- 
racter, than humanity and disinterestedness. The answer made no impression on the 
czar; a suspension of iiostilities look place on the l6'lh of March, wliich was followed 
by a treaty of alliance on the 6th of May. In this treaty, the czar stipulated nothing in 
favour of his former confederates ; on the contrary, he agreed to join l)i.s troops to those 
of the king of Prussia, in order to act against them. Sweden, which had, for a long 
lime, acted under the direction of Russian counsels, now followed the example of her 
mistress, and concluded a peace with Prussia on the 22nd of May. 

It is not to be supposed the king of Prussia would itMiiainlong inactive after such an 
unexpected turn in his favour. His arms were now every where attended with success^ 
Prince Henry drove the imperiali.sts from sonic important posts in Saxony, by which 
be secured all that part which the Prussians possessed ; and though the Austrians fre- 
QucnfJv attempted to recover these posts, tliey were constantly repulsed with gveal 
VUL. 1 
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shiu^liccr. The king was not joined by his new allies till (he latler end of June; after 
which he drove Af. Daun he/orc him to the extremity of Silesia, leaving tlic tOv\n (?f 
Schweidiiilz entirelv uncovered, and which the king immediately |)re|)aicd to invest. In 
tlic mean time, diflbrent detachments of Prussians, some on the side of Saxony, and 
others on that of Silesia, penetrated deep into Poljemia, laid many parts of the country 
under contribution, and sf)rCcul an universal alarm. A considerable body of llussiau 
irregulars also made an irruption into Pobernia, ubere they practised on the Aus- 
tiians the same cruelties which they had long been accustomed to practise on the 
Jh ussians. 

Put while the king was thus making the best use of his time, he was all at once 
tdi eatcMied witli a fatal reverse of fortune by a new revolution in Russia. I be emperor 
w.i:3 de|)Oscd, and bis deposition was soon after followed by bis death, ibc rm[)ress, who 
succeeded him, suspected that lier husband bad been misled l>y the counse**^ of his 
Piussian majesty, against whom, therefo t, she entertained a mortal enmity. She 
could not, however, in the very beginning of her reign, undertake again a war of so 
much impoi tauce as that which had been just concludi d. She therefore declared her 
intention of observing tlu; peace concluded by the late cniperor ; but, at the same lime, 
of leculling her armies born Silesia, Prussia, and Pomerania ; which, indeed, the unset- 
tled state of the kingdom now made in some degree necessaiy. At the same time, a 
discovery was made with regard to the king of Prussia liiinsclf, which turned the scale 
greatly in his favour. 

Tljc Russian senate, flaming with resentment against this monarch, and against thcli 
late unfoitunate sovereign ; and the empress, full of sus[)icions that the conduct of tlie 
latter might Imvc been influenced by the councils of the former, searched eagerly 
amongst the papers of the late emperor for an elucidation or proofs of this point. Ihey 
found indeed many letters from the Prussian monarch; but in a strain absolutely diffeieiit 
from what they had expected. The king had as far as prudence would permit, kept a 
reserve and distance with regard to the too rash advances of this unhappy ally ; and in 
particular, counselled him to undci take nothing against the em[)rcss his consort. J lie 
ficaihig of lliese letters read, is said to have had such an efifect upon the empress, that 
she burst into tears, and expressed her gratitude towards the Prussian monarch in the 
warmest terms Still, however, the Russian army was ordered to separate from the 
Prussians ; but all the important places which the former bad taken during the whole 
war were faithfully restored. 

The king, finding that the Russians were no more to lake an active part in his favour, 
resolved to profit by their appearance in his camp ; and therefore, the very day after 
order for their return had arrived, he attacked the Austrian army, and arove tlieir 
wing from some eminences and villages where they were advantageously posted , 
by wnich means he entirely cut off their communication with Schweidnitz, so that no- 
thing could be attempted for its relief. Prince Henry kept them in continual alarms for 
Bohemia; and a great part of their attention, and no small part of their forces were 
engaged on that side. Marshal Daun, now finding himself rendered almost incapable of 
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nndcitalcing auy tliinj;, detached general Laudohn, with a a lofcc much supeiior, 
tlio prince of licvcrn, and drive him from the advantageous post he occupied. ut l 
^prince defended himself with such resolution, that all the efforts of Laudohn coul uQl 
succeed hefoie the king had lime to come to his assistance. Ihe Austiians being 
[>ijt hi'tnecn tvvo fires, wore routed and pursued with terrible slaughtei ; oftei w lu i, 
the king met with no more disturbance in his preparations for the siege, and the Irene les 
Mere opened on llic JHrh of July. Marshal Daun made no attempts to relieve the 
place ; hut the garrison being very strong, it held out near two months from tl»e open 
ing of the trenches. It is said that the attack was conducted, aiui the defence hiai e y 
engineers wlio had written on tlie subject ot the attack and defence of foilMc paces , 
aiul tlicy weic now practically engaged to prove the snpeiiurity ot thcii sjstcni^s. 
ifiot, howe\cr, the gairison, to the number o( SOHO men, sniiedeitd piisoncis ^ ' 

and tlie wliulc l)udv, except nine, were soon after dronned at the mouth o tie ei, o 

their passage to their intended confinement of Koiiingsburg. 

Tlic King of Prussia, now hecome master of Schweidnitz, turned his attention to- 
wards Saxony, where he consideiahly reinforced his hroliicr's army, and made prepa- 
rations for laying siege to Dresden. In this country the Austiians had ate y ' 

some success, and driven piince Henry back as iar as iMcyberg , but on lie ^ i o 
October, they v^cre attacked by the Prussian army, thus reintorcce , an tota y ■ 

Great numbers were slain, and near 6000 taken prisoners. This victory proved deci- 
sive ; an<l the emp.css quec, flndinf; herself deserted by all her allres, « g ° 
cuncludc a treaty i the substance of «l.ich was, that a mutua resUtution 
should take place, and both parlies set down at the end ^ warm le 
lion in which they began it. This treaty was called tbe peace of llubertsburg., 

The vast abilities of the great Frederic were displayed almost equally in pnv 
public life ; but unfortunately, in both instances, they conduced rather to 
of his reputation than to the general benefit of mankind. Being put in iis i y 
the care of V.1 de Uecoule, a French lady of great understanding, lie “A"''*'*’ 
early years, not only a taste ior literature in general, hut a pie i ec loii i forlifica- 

language. :hicl. v..s never ohlifcrated. Uc was taught the ina heinaucs and feufioa 
tioif h, major Senning ; Han de Jendnn. a Frenchman, instructed him n. other hrmtehes 

of knowledge: a cadet of the name of Kenzel taught him tbe exercise 

At^ieht wm. of are he was furnished .ill. a small arsenal, stored with a sort of 

.r,m;SorUon”d .ohi, sire and strength ; of ‘ I-'™ 

In . short time, he ... named 'I;' 3«hons of ’military exorcise. 

Tlm’iiS s'pirrS’L. l!ln. diligently cherished, combined 

and .hen seated on the throne, Ibonghl ho cold oe.er 

in a more honourable manner than by conferring on him a Roman surname. 

irZ pursm. of glory. 
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fiien'Jsliip of celc-bratcd poets, philosoplicrs, and otiiors of the literary class ; for whicb 
purpose he flattered, commended, nnd complimented, all the most celebrated liieiatiof 
Europe. “The philosophers,” says the author of his life, “answered him ns a mad 
lover writes to his mistress. They wrote to him that lie was a great f>ocr, a gieat phi- 
losopher, the Solomon of the north. All those hyperboles were printed ; ami Solomon 
was not sorry for it, though he had too much understanding to believe them. Wolf, 
Hollin, Gravesande, Maiipertuis, Algarotti, Voltaire, were honoured with his cor- 
respondence. The last especially, accustomed to offer up incense to the idol of tlie 
day, were it transported from the dunghill to the altar, did not fail to exalt, as llie rir.st 
man in the universe, a prince who was in expectancy of the tlironc, and who assured 
him that he was the greatest philosopher of the age, and the first poet in the 
world.” 

As the following account, taken from Voltaire, will give an idea of Frederic’s man- 
ner of living, w(i siiall here transcribe it ; first warning the reader, that he is about to 
lollow a very exceptionable guide. 

“ He rose at rive in the morning in summer, and six in tlic winter. A lacquey came to 
light his fire, ami dress and shave liim ; ami, indeed, he almost wholly dressed himself. 
His room was not inelegant. A ricli balustrade of silver, ornameuted with little 
eiipids, seemed to enclose an alcove hed, the curtains of which were visible, but be- 
hind tlicm, instead of a bed, there was a library ; tlie king slept on a trucklc-bcd will) 
a slight mattress concealed behind a screen. Marcus Aurelius and Julian, those apos- 
tles of Stoicism, did not sleep in a more homely manner. At seven, his prime minister 
arrived with a great bundle of papers under his arm. This prime minister was no 
other than a clerk who had formerly been a soldier and valet dc chambre. To him the 
secretaries sent all their dispatches, and he brought extracts of them, to which the 
king wrote answers by two words in the margin ; and thus the affairs of the whole king- 
dom were expedited in an hour. Towards eleven the king put on his boots, reviewed 
liiv regiment of guards in the garden, and at the same hour the colonels were following 
Ills c.xample in their respective provinces.” 

“ The princes, his brothers, the general officers, and one or two chamberlains, dined 
at his table ; which was as good as it could be in a country where there is neither 
game, tolerable butchers’ meat, nor a pullet, and where the very wlieat is brought 
from Magdeburg. After the repast, be retired alone into his cabinet, where he made 
verses till five or six o’clock. Then came a young man named D’Aigot, formerly secre- 
tary to Valory, the French envoy, who read to him. A little concert began at seven, 
in which the king played on the flute with as much skill as the first pcrforyier ; and 
pieces of his composition were frequently executed. Supper was served in a li<tilc hull, 
the singular and striking oruaiucnt of which was a picture, the design of vvhich he had 
given to Fesue, one of our best colourists. It was a fine picture of Priapus. These 
repasf't were not in general the less philosophic on that account. Never did men con- 
verse, in any part of the world, with so much liberty concerning the superstitions of 
mankiijd, and never were they treated with more pleasantry and contempt. God was 
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to the rignl side ; by degrees lie liecamie 

and subject to irequent indigestions, AH', bfe’’ boVKfe#^if|i^^fwith in- 
vincible patience ; and till within a Ve^ shrfrt tim'd ■ wliiSMeatb/ he . n<iw/ceb^ 
tend Iji3 revioivs, or visit the dilferdnt provinces of^his.Mbiftlbidfis. ' H^^ tOOlc 

place on the inoiitii of August, 1786, • • ' v’’ ’ ^ r r • 

llis ncplicw, who succeeded him, found biouthl^ pbihiessed Of a full' trini^ry,' a fine 
nnuy, and an obedient people. He 'discouraged the cuHivation 'of tbo French language 
and philosophy, to which his uncle was’ so violently' attached. The events of bis reign, 
•ind that of llis successor must be postponed till wd give an jiUcountoftbo Putcb, French, 
and Polish revolutions. '..'■’■■ri’i.if};* i''' - ' ■ ’ ■ • ' 

1 hi; emperor, Cliailcs Vll. who had beehfiraisi^*; to 'tho throne by the intrigues of 
1 lauce, died in 1745, and was succeeded by Francis t,’. tire' 'hvist3and of Maria Theresa, 
tim qncen of Hungary. Their son Joseph bad be4B'; ornwhcd king' of the Uomahs in 
17!4, and the next year succeeded his father', as empekir. This. . prince shewed an ac- 
tive and restless disposition, which inclbed him to extend Ids dominions' by conquest; 
iMul to make reformations in his internal policy, hut without takiirg aUy proper methods 
for aixompiii^hing his purposes. Ilcncc ho was almOst always disappointed ; 'iasotnuch 
tliat he wrote for l)im.self tlic following epitaph.' “ Here lies Joseph, unfortunate in all 
his undcrtakinijs.” ' , ■ ■ . , ' ■ 

In ilic year 1778, a war commenced betwixt him and the king of Prussia, in which 
nctwitbsUuiding the impetuous valour of that monarch, Joseph acted with such caution, 
tii.it his adversary could gain no advantage over him ; uml an accommodation took 
place without any memorable exploit on cither side. HU foreign engagements, which 
will be described incur account of Holland and Turkey, did not prevent Itim from, carry* 
ing on his reformation throughout all bis dominions with a, rapidity scarcely to be pa- 
ralleled, and which at length piwluccd the revolt in the Austrian Netherlands. "In the 
course of his labours in this way, a complete code of laws wdve compiled. , These were 
at first greatly commended for their humanity, as excluding almost every species of 
capital punishment ; yet when narrowly considered, the commutations Afere judged by 
many ta be so exceedingly severe, that the most cruel death would^ilOVe bceni',< com- 
paratively speaking, an act of mercy. Even for smaller crimes' T^^e^onishments were 
very severe ; but the greatest fault of all was, that the modeo''^^:liiKal were defective, 
and the puni.shments so arbitrary, that the most innoeent character lay at the' mercy of 
a tyrannical judge. , 

The innovations in religious matters were, however, the most offensive. Among 
Von. I. * 9 Y . 
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Ihc many cbang^a introduce^ tfe»S tbe foUowmg \iere so^nc of die most remark- 
able. 1.' Ah abirij^ment of jai^rvice. 2. A total snji|>res.fion of vocal pcrforiocrs ih 
cboira.' ' 3. '^jj^^ntroductibb |if flm Wm^ular language instead of the latin in adminis- 
tering tUojlip^lments. 4. Tiie prob^Uibh, ■ of chanting hyrhns.in private houses. C). 'i'lic 
sugprcSI^I 6^ a riuthber. ihf ifeligihUs the reduction of the number of the 

clei*o;y.;;' •I'he '^total ab6lit?bh :o| ' tbb? soprem throughout the imperial douji- 
moiw.'; Mbny favours were als^bfeilbVt^^ in the emperor 

\vrbte mtlp'his oWn hand ‘ io; and trading companies in V'icnna. 

rcgucstiog that the Jewish yo^ might hftTtfceived’ as apprentices in the city. Severe 
laws against gaming were enact^ and exetmted with rigour/ 

. Heavy restrictions were lai#ii^dn all |he free-masoas" societies in fbrmmy, mul tli.y 
were toially eiippi^sed in the Netberiands. He died in Ptbniary, ’cyo, iu il wai 
succeeded hy his brother -Leopold. The adairi of the two succeeding reign,; e e iiu' jnur- 
able from those of Prance. 

Though the two northern crowns have been for many years past of vciy little im- 
portance t;o the rest of Europe^ they have both experienced some interna! ebanges wbicii 
we thust briefly notice. ' ’ , ; \ 

.Christian.YL of Dehmavlcj succeeded his father Frederic, the enemy of ('harlcs Xi*. 
in 17^0; and reigned tiU tT^j with the glorious title *of Father to bi,s Country. II is 
auccea^r, Frederic Y. imitated his conduct in seeking the welfare of liis people, aiul 
died in J7b'd. ^ His present Iht^esty, ^Christian VII. then ascended the throne, lie 
had married . the princess . Carolina jVIatilda of England ; but this alliance proved ex- 
tremely unfortunate, which is generally ascribed to the intrigues of the ^picen dowagi r, 
moUier-in-law to , the present king. 

She is represented'as. ambitious, "artful, and designing ; and as one who wished to 
have .set aside the king himself in favour of her own son Frederic. 

On the arrival of thb young queen, however, .she received her with much npparent 
affection, telling her the faults of her husband, and at tbe same time proitiisin ' to as- 
sist her on all occasions in reclaiming him from his vicious courses. Thus, under pre- 
tence of kindness and friend-ship, she sowed the seeds of dissension betwixt tl)c loyai 
pair, before tbe unfortunate princess bad the least suspicion of lier danc r ; and 
labile' tbe unthinking queea revealed to the dovVager all her secrets, tlie latter is said to 
have placed spies about the king to keep him constantly engaged in riot and ck'l)auclieiy, 
to wj^ch he. was at anytime too niuch inclined. At last U was conirived to throw a 
mistress!, in his way, whom he was advised to keep in his paface. It was impossible that 
any wooiap could pass such a piece of conduct unnoticed ; however, in this atiair, tlie 
queen dowager beliayed with her usual dupUpity. In the ab.seuce of the Vu'oi -‘'bo 
pretended great j^reserttpCot against him, and even aidvised the queen not to life with 
him ; but as soottf^S he returned, when bis consort reproached him, though in a g<"ntlc 
manner, tsijtb his conflycl, she not only look his part, but insisted that it was presumptuous 
in a queen of Ueimiaffe to pretend to direct bar husband’s • conduct. Notwitli.standiiig 
this i^endiary behaviour,' the queen was in a slwrt time reconciled to her luiibund, aud 
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doua<»er look occasion to insinuate, not/^OnJjj^' that the que^n ^ftrhdtirtegw 
\iith regard to thd govcnim^frf/llOl' that had ah inth^ndwithi- 
Tdc new ministers indeed behaved JftipUjd^tlyi in attempting tS taakfe A 


llrandt 
the 

])iO[)cr d( ^ 

cnsf'c i DC uew ministers indeed bcliaved itnpwt^eptlyj in ntteinpiing teakd^ii 
loiiDatio!) Ill several of the departments of'lhd statd at once, instead bt* wailing patjenlly 
until an uj)| ntnn'.iy should offer; and irt these precipitate schemha they were certainly 

siijumi ten hy the <(neen. ' - - j I, t, 

'Ihtic iiitianccs of want of circumspectioti in ,the minislets, were repented by the 
cloaagci . 111 ! lici party, to be a settled scheme to make an alteration in the. govern'' 
intni ; a.ul ,i dcti^u was even spoken of to supcisede the king, as being incapably Ot 
govciuii)^', to (icclare the queen regent during the minority of ber son, anq to make 

bliuciisee |)iimo iDiuibter. _ 

'Ihus u \ciy turmidable opposition <vas formed against Brandt and Stroenspc, ana 
as the latter had made some innovations in the military department. asT well as the civil, 
some of the piincipsl officers, nlio were the creatures of the dowager, represented him 
as designing to c\ei throw the whole system of government. When matters wore brought 
to a pi oner bearing, it was at last resolved to surprise the king m the middle of. the 
ni'hr, and foice him instantly to sign an order, which waS to be ready prejmife >■ Of' 
conimiltiug the obnoxious persons to separate prisons, accuse JJ 

Rcncial, and particular with a design to dethrone or poison the king. IfthwcbuM 
not be i.iopuly authenticated, it was determined to suboin wUnesses to confirm the 
icpoit of a cuinituil coircspondonce between the queen and count StruenSec. lliW 
dcLn was executed on the night of the iSth of January. 1772, ^vhen « ^ 

uasri'.on at tlie com I of Denmaik. The queen, after having danced most pait of the 

..m^iiUi count Stuicusce, railed to her chamber about two m the 
lour the same uioinmg. piincc I'l-edciic got up, and went with the queen dowser td 
tlie Ling's bed-diainbcr, accompanied by general Bichstedt and count 
-V le.cd the k.nVs valet de chambre to awake him. they informed hfif < majesty, 
rit thcr ucei!;w=:tl. count Strucnsec. his In other, and Brandt, one 0 the now minis, 
ters weio at that iflouicnt busy in drawing up an act of renunciation of tl«f ^ ' w 

Ihcv would immediately after compel him to ‘ign ; and therefore there P&& a necessity.' 
0 hi .1 to "ir an orde. for their arrestment The king is said to bav^ hesitated for some 
lim^/ind iiK lined to refuse this scandalous icqutsiUon ; but at ^gth, throu^ ttip^ 

some accounts, b-emg even tbreatette|.nto compliance, bo 

.hat „n,b,clj l,o..r, !n» .ha .p.nm»., and jm- 
„,cr.d, ™c“cJ ...a aria., of .he hv,,. The u,„arla....a ..m.eO« «oW « 
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one of the king’s eoecbes to the castte of Cronenburg, together/ with the infant princcji... 
nttended by lady Mostyn, and escorted by a party, of dragooni Struensce and iliandt 
were seized in their beds and imprisoned, as well as several oUier members of the new 
administrution, to the nutnbOr of 18. ThO queen dowager and her adherents seemed 
to assume the government entirely into tbeir own hands,* and a total change took |)!uce 
in the departments of administration. The prince royal, son of queen Matilda, then in 
the fifth year of his age, was put under the care of a lady of quality, who was appointed 
governess under the superintendency of the queen dowager. Struensec and lii aiait 
were put in irons and very severely treated ; they underwent long and frequent exami- 
nations; and Strnensee at last confessed that ho had a criminal intercourse with tiie 
queen. JJotb their beads were struck oft' on the 28th of April; but many of their par- 
tisans were set at liberty. 

1 he confession of Struensec is, by many, and indeed with no small degree of prolia- 
bility, supposed to have been extorted by fear of the torture, and to Imvc no founda- 
tion in truth ; but as no means were used by the court of Britain to clear up the queen’s 
character, t!»e affair most undoubtedly wore a suspicious aspect. At last, 'nouever, 
his Britannic majesty interfered so far as to send a small squadron of sliips to couvov 
the unhappy princess to Germanj'. Here the city of Zell was appointed for her resi- 
dence ; and in this place she died of a malignant fever, on the 10th of May, )77o, aged 
23 years and lO months. 

The inhuman treatment of this princess did not tong prove advantageous to the queen 
dowager and her party. A new revolution took place in April, 1784, when the queen 
dowager’s friends were removed, a new council was formed under the auspices cf the 
prince royal, an<l no instrument deemed autlientic, unless signed by the king, and coun- 
tersigned by the prince. Since that time the king, who, from the beginning of his ad- 
ministration, showed a great degree of incapacity, Ikis been entirely laid aside from public 
business, and has no sharo in the government. 

Charles XII. vvas succeeded by Ids sister the princess Ulrica Eleonora, wife to tlic 
liereditary prince of Hesse. On this occasion, the states took care to make a previous 
stipulation for the recovery of their liberties, and obliged the princess to sign a paper 
to this purpose, before entering on the government. The first care was to make a peace 
with Great Britain, which the late king intended to have invaded. The Saedes then, 
to prevent their farther losses by the progress of the Russian, the Danish, the Saxon, 
and Other arms, made many great sacrifices to obtain i)eace‘ from those pouers. The 
French, however, about the year 1730, formed a dangerous party ifl the kingdom un- 
der the name of the Hats ; which not only broke the internal quiet of the kingdom, but 
led it into a ruinous war with Russia, by which the province of Finland was lost, 

' Their Swedish majesties having no children, it was necessary to settle tlic sul’ces- 
ston j especially as the duke of Holstein was descended from the queen’s eldest sister, 
and was, at the same time, the presumptive heir to the empire of Russia. Four compe- 
titors appeared ; the duke of Holstein Gottorp, prin^ Frederic of Hesse Casscl, 
nephew to the kio^ the prince ^of Denmark, and the duke of Deux-Ponts. The duke 
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of Ilolsleir^wiid hftvc rarried tbo alectibn, had he not embraced flic Creek refigio^ 
/hat he might mount thclthrone of Russia. 'The czarina inlerplised, and offered to 
* store all the conquests sle had made from Sweden* excepting a small district In Fin* 
land, if the Swedes wofild receive the duke of Holstein’s uiicle, Adolphus Frederic, 
bishop of Lubec, as their hereditary prince and successor to their crown. This wCf 
ogicedto ; and a peace was concluded at Abo, uHier the mediation of his Britanhit 
majesty. '^I'his peace was so firmly adhered to by the czai ina, that his Danish majesty 
thought pioper to drop all resentment for the indignity done bis son. The prince suc' 
ecssor iiiaiii'’d the princess Ulrica, third sister to the king of Prussia ; and in 1751, 
entcicil Into the possession ^of his new dignity, whieds proved to him a crown of thonis 
'i’liiougli a stunge medley of affairs and views of interest, the French bad acquired 
vast mfluciice in all the deliberations of the Swedish senate, who of late have been little 
better than pensioners to that crown. The intrigues of the senators forced Adolphus to 
t.iki, pait in the late war against Piussia : botas that war was disagreeable not only to 
the people, but also to the king of Sweden, the nation never made so mean an appear- 
anee, and upon Russia’s making peace with the king of Prussia, the Swedes likewise 
made then peace, upon the terms of leaving things as they stood at the beginning ot 
the war. 

Adolphus died dispirited in 1771, after a turbulent reign of 20 years; and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Gustavus. The mo.^t remarkable tn^usaction in this reign, is the 
icvolution which took place in the government in the year 1 772 , by which the king, 
fioin being the most' limited, became one of the most despotic monarchs in Europe. 
Ever sinil tliQ death of Charles XII. the whole power of the kingdom had been lodged 
in the states ; and this power they had on all ocrasions most picvously abused, Gus- 
tavus lliercfoie dctninined cither to sc-i/e on that power of which they made such a had 
use, 01 perish in the attempt. ’I’lic levidution vvas effected in the following manner. 
On' the morning of the iqth of Aii't'i I, 1772, A considerable number of officers as well 
as other persons known to be nttadicu to tlic royal cause, had been summoned to at- 
tend his majesty, Ikforc ten lie wu'. on horseback, and visited th^ regiment of artU- 
lerv. As he passed through tlie streets lie was more than usually courteous to all ho 
met, bo wiug familiarly to the lowest of the people. On the kiog.s return to his ^palace, 
the detachment winch was to mount guard that day being drawn up together with that 
which was to be relieved, his majesty retired with the officers into the guard room. He 
then addressed them with all that eloquence 'bf which he is sard to have been a pctIccS 
master ; and after insinuatirrg to them that his life was in danger, he exposed to them, 
in the strongest colours the wretched slate of the kingdom, the .shackles in which it was 
held by means of foreign gold, and the dissensions and troubles arising from the same 
cause v*ch bad distracted the diet during the course of 14 months. He assured them 
that his only design was to put an end to these disorders ;*to banish corruption, restore 
tru^ liberty, and revive the antient lustre of the Swedibli name, which bad been long 
tarnished by a venality as notorious as it was disgraceful. Then assuring them m the 
strongest terms that he disclaimed for ever all absolute power, or what the Swedes caJU 
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sovereigHtv, lie concluded with these words ; " I <itn obliged fa defend toy ‘dwn liberty 
and that of the kingdoni, against the arisCbcracy which rcigna will you be faithful ■ id 
'me, os your foic-fothcrs were to Gustavus Vasa and Gustaws Adolphus? and 'I will 
then risk my life for your welfare and that of my country.” f / 

The officers, most of them young men, of whose attachment ,the king had bern 
long secure, who did not thorough^ perhaps see into the nature of the request his ma- 
jesty had made tliem, and were allowed no time to reflect upon it, iuiniediately consented 
to every thing, and took an oath of fidelity to him. 

Three only refused. One of these, rrcdcric Cederstrom, captain of the company 
of guards, alledged he had already, #nd very lately, taken an oath to be faithful to tlic 
states, and consequently could not take tliat which his majesty then fcxactcd of liiin. 
'i’hc king, looking at him sternly, answered, “ Think of what you are doing.” “ I do,” 
replied Cederstrom, •“ and what I think to-da)', I shall think to-moyrow ; and weie I 
capable of breaking the oath by which I mu already bound to the stales, 1 .should be 
likewise capable of breaking that your majesty now requests me to take.” 

The king then ordered Cederstrom to deliver up his sword, and put him under 
anest. * 

llis majesty, however, apprehensive of the impression which the proper and resolute 
conduct of Cederstrom might make upon the 'minds of the officers, sliortly alterwards 
softened his tone of voice ; and again addressing himself to Cederstrom, told him, that 
as a proof of llic opinion he entertained of him, and the confidence he placed in him, 
lie would return him his sword without insisting upon Jiis taking the oath, and would 
only desire his attendance ihat day. Cederstrom continued firm ; he answt rcflf that his 
majesty could place no confidence in him that day, and that he hegged to he excused 
from the service. 

'While the king was shut up with the officers, senator Railing, to whom the command 
of the troops in the towti had been given two days before, came to the doot of the 
guard-room, and was told that be could not be admitted. The senator insisted upon 
being present at th6 distribution of the orders, and sent to the king to desire it ; but 
was answered he must go to the senate, where his majesty would speak to him. 

The officers then received their orders from the king ; the first of which was, that 
the two regiments of guards and of artillery should bo immediately assembled, and that 
a detacliinent of .‘36 grenadiers should be posted at the doors of the council-chamber to 
prevent any of the senators from coming oift. 

Rut before the orders could be carried into execution, it was necessary that the king 
aliould address himself to the soldiers j men wholly unacquainted with his designs, and 
accustomed to pay obedience only to the orders of the .senate, whom they had b^n taught 
to liold in file highest reverence. * 

As his majesty, followed 6y the officers, was advancing from the guard-room to the 
r»arad,! for this [rtirpose, some of them, more cautious, or perhaps morb timid than,thc 
rest, became, on a short reflection, apprehensive of the consequences of the measures in 
which they were engaged ; they began to express their fears to the king, that unless, some 
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persons of.^^eafer weight and influence themselves wcirf ft' pert 

^(jujc,'hc could hardly liope to' succeed in his cntcrpri 2 fi. The kiog‘ stoppeq^ hwhi»^ 
* mul appeared to hesitate. i A serjeaut of the guards overheard their discourse, and 
aloud, “ It shall succcfp ; Long live Gustavos !’’ IJis majesty inuVdiatCly saidi, 
“ I'licu 1 will venture and stepping forward to tlic soldiers, he aildressed ^hetn id ' 
ttnns nearly similar to those he had made use of to-tiie ofI)ccr‘>, and with the same suc- 
cess. llicy answered him with loud acclaiuattoiis ; one voice only said, Ko ; but it was 
not attended to. 

In the mean time, some of the king’s emissaries had ‘•pi cad a report about the town 
th.it Ins majesK was arrested. This drew the populace to tlie paltfcc in great numbers, 
wlieie they ai rived as lii.s majesty had concluded his harangue to the giiaids. They te$li- 
bi-d, byioitciatcd shouts, their joy at seeing him sate ; a Joy which piomiscd the happiest 
conclusion to the business of tlie day. 

Tile senators wctc now immediately secured.* They liud from the window of the 
Coi.onl chamber beheld uliat wa.s going foinaid'on the pii.ule before tlip palace ; and, 
111 a loss to know the meaning of the shoots tboy lieard, were coming down to inquire 
’ll) the cause of them, when tJO grcnadic'is, with Uu ir hayonejs fixed, informed them, 
ilwas his m.ijcsty’s pleasure they should continue whcie t’oey were. They began to talk 
ill u high tone, but were answered only by having the door shut and locked upon 
them. , 

'1 ho moment the secret committee heard that the senate w. is arrested, they separated 
theiii'Clvcs, each individual pioviding for his own safety. '1 lie king then mounting .his 
hi isc, followed by his officers with their swords drawn, a large body of soldiers, and 
Mi'iiiicis of the populace, went to trie other quaitcrs of the rown whtic the soldier.s he 
J.,ui oidtied to be assembled wcie posted. lie lonnd them all equally willing to siip- 
1 01 1 bis cause, and to take an oatli ot fidelity to him. As he passed through the streets, 
he declared to tlie people that he only meant, to defend them, anjd save his country j and 
that if they could not confide in him, he would lay down his sceptic, and surrender iTp 
ills kingdom. So much was the king beloved, that llie pcojile (some of whom even 
Idldown upo.n their knees) with tears in their eyes, implored his majesty not to abandon 
tlieni. 

The king proceeded in his course, and in less than an hour made himself master of 
all the military force in Stockholm. In the mean time, the heralds, by proclamation m 
thcseveial quarteis of the city, summoned an assembly of the States for tho ensuing 
morning, and declared all members traitors to llieir country who should not appear. 
Tliittic'r Ills majesty lepaited in all the pomp of royalty, surrounded by his guaids, and 
lioIiLj^ in his hand the silver sceptre of Gustavus Adolphus. In a very forcible speech 
he Limited the unhappy state to which tlve country was reduced by the egndhet of a 
paity ready to sacrifice every thing to its ambition, and reproached the states with 
adapting their actions to the views of foreign courts,’ from which they received the wages 
of perfidy. “ It any one dare to contradict this, let him lise and speak.” Conviction, 
or fear kept the assembly silent, and the secretary read the new form of govcinr/;cot. 
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which the kingBubmitteS'to the approbatioh of the states. It consisted of 5>^/.rticIes',‘ of 
\wfiich the following five were the chief. * J 

1. The king has the entire power of convoking and dissolving thte assembly of states 
as oftci^as he thinks proper. 2. Ilia majesty alone has the conunand of llie army, fleet, 
and linances, and tlie disposal of all offices civil and inilitarjr. 3. In case of an in- 
vasion, or of any pressing necessity, tlie king may impose taxes, without, waiting for 
the assembly of the elates. 4. The diet can deliberate upon no other subjects than 
those proposed by the king. 5. The king shall not carry on an offensive war without 
the consent of the states. When all the articles were gone through, tlie king demanded 
if the states approved of them, and was answered by a general acclamation. He then 
dismissed all the senators from their employments, adding that in a few days he would 
appoint others ; and concluded this extraordinary scene by drawing out of his pocket a 
small book of psalms, from which, after taking ofl' the crown, he gave out Tc Denm. 
All the members very devoutly added *their voices to his, and the hall rcsonn^^<'d witli 
thauksgiviugs, which is to be feared never rose to heaven, if sincerity was neccssaiy to 
tlieir passport. 

The power thus obtained, the king employed fo^lie good of bis subjects. Ho look 
care that the law should be administered with impartmlity to the richest noble and tiiC 
poorest peasant, making a severe cxnmplp of such judges as were proved to have mado 
justice venal. He g.vve particular attention and encouragement to commerce, M.ns a 
liberal and enlightened patron of learning and science, and laboured sticiuiously to 
introduce into his kingdom the most valuable improvements in agriculture that had been 
made in foreign countries. 

But while thus active in promoting the arts of peace, he was not inattentive to tlioso 
of war. The fleet, which he found decayed and feeble, he in a few years restored to 
a respectable footing, and besides changing the regulations of the navy, he raised a 
new corps of sailor.s, and formed llicm to the jervice by 'continual exercise. Tlic army, 
which, as well as the navy, had been neglected during the aristocracy, was next to be 
reformed. The king began by giving cloaks, tents, and new arms to all the regiments. 
Afterwards, under the direction of field marshal Count dc HesseinsUin, u new exer- 
cise was introduced, and several camps were formed, in -which the soldiery were ma- 
noeuvred by the king himself. The sale of military offices, which had been permitted 
for many years, w-ere entirely suppressed ; and the king provided not only for the re* 
vstublishinent of discipline and good order in the army, but for the future welfare of 
the individuals which composed it. These warlike preparations were necessary to a plan 
which he had formed for entirely- abolishing the power of the aristocracy, and freeing 
Swcdcf^lVom the factions w hich had long been formed in it by the court of St. f^'Aers- 
burg. Tbl^ changes which he had intrc^uced into the constitution were very ^‘nimical 
to the intrigues of that court ; and, the Russian ambassador exerted himself openly to 
bring about a rupture between the king and the discontented nobles. Gustavos ordered 
him to qpit the kingdom in eight diays, and immediately prepared for war with Russia. 
^0 this apparently rash-OuUrprize he was incited by the Ottoman Rorte, at that time 
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toopp^e the ^armies of the two empires: and his own ambition, together witH j 
?^he internal state of liis kingdom, powerfully concurred to make him* lend every assis-*^ 
tance to his antient ally, lit is needless for us to enter into a detail of the particular# 
of, that war ; which, as wcjl as the astonishing activity and military skill displayed by 
the Swedish monarch, aie fresh in the memory of all our readers. Sufllce it to soy, 
that neither Gustavus Adolphus nor Charles XII. gave greater proofs ot undaunted 
courage, and military conduct, in their long and bloody wars, tlian wrere given by 
Gustavus III. from tlic end of the year 17^7 to 1790, when peace was restored be- 
tween llie couits of St. Pelcrshurgh and Stockholm. Had his army remained faithful, . 
jt seems in a liigh degree probable, that he would have penetrated to the metropolis of 
tlic llussiau empire in the first campaign ; and when he was deserted by that army, 
and liis councils distracted by new hoslillties commencing against him by the Danes, 
the vigour and rcsoorce-i of liis mind never forsook him. When the court of Copenha- ■ 
gen was compelled, by the means of England and Prussia, to withdmw his troops from 
the teiritoros of Sweden, the king attacked Russia with sudi vigour both by sea and 
knd, displayed such address in retrieving his affairs when apparently reduced to the - 
last extremity, and renewed his attacks witli such pertinacious courage, that the enii- , 
press lowered the haughtiness of her tone, and was glad to treat with Gustavus as an 
equal and independent sovereign. 

The king of Sweden was now at liberty to cherish again the arts of peace, . and to 
huni[)le the haughty spirit of the nobles. Eor his attempting to deprive those men of 
that power which they had for many years employed against Ihcir country, he has been 
held up to the world as a despot who trampled on the liberties of his subjects ; and as 
a man without sincerity or patriotism ; and, in one word, as a peijured tyrant, whn 
overthrew the constitution which he had sworn to maintain. That he was not troubled 


with a scrupulous conscience, when .so artfully conducting the retolution of 1772, must 
he acknowledged ; nor can it be denied that in his treaties with other powers be some- 
times endeavoured to over-reach them ; but if the necessities of state *could in any case 
be an apology for falsehood, they would sufficiently apologue for the duplicity of Gus-* 
tavus. He was engaged in the arduous ciitcrprize of freeing his subjects from an aris- 
tocialic tyranny, supported by a foreign power, the most formidable in the north; ho 
Jiad been forced into a war with that [Aw’er ; and, as there is reason to believe, pro- 
mised assistance which he never received ; and it cannot excite wonder nor great in- 


dignation, tiiat, as soon as he could make an honourable peace, he embraced tlic op- 
portimiu without paying much regard to the interests of an alliance, which tamely 
lookcd^i while he was struggling with difficulties apparently unsnrmountnblc. That 
the rcvol jiion wliich he effected in his'o^ country was calculated to promote \he gene- 
ral good of the people, is unquestionable ; and to gain such an object he might perhaps 
restore the crotvn to its antient splendour, without bringing uppn his govcminent the 
odious epithet of despotism. 

The noblesj^howevcr, continued discontented, and a conspiracy yras planned against 
Gustavus, under his own roof. He had entered into the alliance that was formed against 
Voi-. I. * 10 A 
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N. the revolutionary government of France,’ and to raise an army whicii liC '.vas to loarl.^fc 
'|>ct\jOii to co-operate uith llic emperor and the king of Prussia, lie was obliged to nego- ' 
tiate large loans, and to impose upon Ins subjects lioavy tax^es. The nobles took ad- 
viuitage of that circumstance to prejudice llie minds of many of llie people against tl c 
sovereign who had laboured so long for tlieir real good. On tbe iClli of Murcli, 
he received an anonymous letter, warning him of his immediate danger from n plot that 
was laid to take»away his life, rctpicsting him to remain at home, and avoid balls for a 
year; and assuring him that if he should go to the masquerade for which he was pre- 
paiing, he would be assassinated that very night. The king read the note with con- 
tempt, and at a late hour entered the ball room. After .eome lime be sat doaii in a 
bo-K with the count D’Esson, and observed that he was not deceived in his contempt for 
the loiter, since had there been any design against his life, no lime could be more favour- 
able than that niomcnt. He then mingled, without upprehenbion, among tin crowd, 
wild just as he was preparing to retire in company with the Prussian amhassador, ho 
was surrounded by several persons in masks, one of whom fired a pistol at the back of 
the king, and lodged the contents in his body. A scene of drcadfid confusion imme- 
^diatcly ensued. The conspirators, amidst tlie general tumult and alarm, had time to 
retire to other parts of the room ; but one of them had previously dropped his pistol 
and a dagger close by tire wounded king. A general order was given to all the com- 
pany to unmask, and the doors were immediately closed ; but no person appeared with 
, any particular distinguishing marks of guilt. The king was immediately conveyed to 
bis apartments ; and the surgeon, after ext»acting a hall and some slugs, gave favourable 
bopes of his inajcsty’s recovery'. 

Suspicions immediately fell upon such of the nobles as had been notoiious for the op- 
position to tbe mcasurc.s of the court. Tlie anonymous letter was traced up to colonel 
Liljeliorn, major in the king's guards, and, he was immediately aiiprelicnded. But the 
most successful clue that seemed to ofl'er was in consequence of the weapons whicli had 
fallen from the assassin. An order was issued, directing all the armourers, gunsmith.®, 
and cullers in Stockholm, to give every information in their power to the otBcers of 
justice concerning the weapons. A gunsmith, who had repaired the pistols, rtiadily re- 
cognised them to be the same which he had repaired some time since for a nobleman of 
the name of Ankarstrom, a captain in the arin||: and the cutler who had made the dag- 
ger referred at once to the saine person. 

'The king languished from the 17lh to the £9th of March. At the first, the reports of 
his medical attendants, were favourable ; but on the 28th a mortification was found to 
have taken place, which terminated bis existence in a few hours. On opening Ut-s'hody’, 
a square piece of lead and two rusty nails \yere found unextracted witliin his rihi^ 

During his illness, and particularly after be was made acquainted with the certainty 
of his approaching dissolution, Gustavus continued to display that unslwken courage 
which be had manifested on every occasion during his life. A few hours before In's 
decease, hemadcso^c alterations in' the arrangement of public affairs. He h.ad before by 
|iis will appointed a council of regency ; but convinced by recent experie.ice, how littie 
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/; e could di^^')end upon the attachment of his nobles, and being also avi'a#e of Ibe nccossiW 
-strong government in difficult times, he. appointed his brother, the duke of Sudenn^ 
Ilia, sole regent, till his flon, wljo^ivas then about 14, shall -have attained the age of 18 
years. Ilijlasl: woids \v/»rc a cl^-Iaration of pardon to the conspirators against bis life. 
The actual iiiiiKlrrcr alone was excepted; and he was excepted only at the strong in* 
stance of the regent nnr^ those who surrounded his majesty in his dying moments. Im* 
mediately on the dcaili of the king, the young priAice was proclaimed by the title ot 
(justaviKs IV. 

Ankarolroin was no sooner apprehended, than he confessed, with an air of trionaph, 
that he was the person “ who had endeavoured to liberate lus country from It monster 
anti a tyrant.'" Suspicions at llic same time fell on counts Horn and Ribbing, barOtt 
Pcchliu, baron Ebresvard, baron Hartsmandorf, Von Engerstrom, the royal secretary, 
and others ; and these suspicions were confirmed by the confession of Ankarstrom. Aftw 
a fair and ample trial, this man was condemned to be publicly and severely whipped OfX 
three successive days, his right hand and his head to be cut olF, and his. body impaled ; 
w hich sentence he suff'ered not till the 17th of May, long after the death of the king. 
Ills [)roperty was given to his children, who, however, wore comppUed to change their 
names. 

^ Tlie counts Horn and Ribbing were condemned to lose their right hands, and to bd 
(jcoapitatcd. Colonel Liljehorn and lieutenant Ehrenjwerd w^ere also to be beheaded* 
All these conspirators were degraded from the rank of nobles, and their property de- 
clared to be confiscated. Major Hartmansdorf was to forfeit his rank in the army, an^' 
to be imprisoned for one year. Engerstrom was to sillier perpetual imprisonment, and 
baron Pcchlin and secretary Lillestrahle to be imprisoned during plca^^ure. Four others, 
accused of being concerned in the conspiracy, were pardoned, and some were ac(jui||ltcd. 
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